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A SERIES OF rOEMS OIUGIN.VL AND TRANSLATED. 

[first published in 1807.] 

. - I. - 

*' Vlrginlbus pucrisquc canto." — H oracb, lib. iil, Ode 1. 

“MiJt’ ap pe poiA’ alvtt, fJLrjre Ti v«iKfi." — HoMKR, Iliad, X. 249. 
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«> 


PREFACE TO THE 

In submitting to the public eye tl»e following 
collection, 1 have not only to combat the difllcultics 
that ^Titers of verse generally encounter, but may 
incur the charge of presumption for obtruding 
myself on the world, when, without doubt, I might 
be, at my age, more usefully employed. 

These productions arc the fruits of the lighter 
hours of a young man who has lately completc<i his 
nineteenth ycjir. As they bear the internal evidence 
of a boyish mind, this Is, perhaps, unnecessary 
Information. Some few were written during tlie 
disadvantages of lllncs.s and depression of spirits : 
under the former Influence, “Ciuldisu Recollec- 
tions,” in particular, were composed. This con- 
sideration, though it cannot excite the voice of 
praise, may at lea-st arrest the arm of censure. A 
considerable portion of these poems has been pri- 
vately printed, at the request and for the perusal 
of my friends. I am sensible that the partial aiul 
frequently Injudicious axlmiratlon of a social circle 
is not the criterion by which poetical genius is to 
bo estimate*!, yet “to do greatly” we must “dare 
greatly ; ” and I have hazarded my rcpuUtlon and 
feelings in publishing this volume. 1 have “pa.s.*^ed 
the Rubicon,” and must stand or fall by the “ cast 
of the die.” In the latter event I shall submit 
without a murmur ; for, though not without solici- 
tude for the fate of these effusions, my expectations 
are by no means sanguine. It is probable that I 
may have dared much and done little ; for, in the 
words of Cowper, “It is one thing to write what 
may please our friends, who, because they are such. 


FIRST EDITION. 

are apt to be a little bijuased in our favour, and 
another to write what may please cvcr> bo<ly ; be- 
cause they who have no connexion, or even know- 
le<!ge of the author, will be sure to find fault if they 
can." To the truth of this, however, I do not 
wholly subscribe ; ou the contrary, I feel convinced 
that these trifles will not be treated with injustice. 
Their merit, if they possess any, will be liberally 
allowed ; their numerous faults, on the other band, 
cjinnot expect that favour whicli has been denied 
to others of maturer years, decided character, and 
far grciiter ability. 

1 have not aimed at exclusive originality, still 
loss have I studied any particular model for injita- 
tlon ; some translations arc given, of which many 
are paraphrastic. In the original pieces there may 
apiKiar a casual coincidence with authors whose 
works I have been accustomed to read ; but I have 
not been guilty of Intentional plagiarism. To pro- 
duce anything entirely new, in an age so fertile in 
rhyme, would be a Herculean task, as every subject 
lia.s aireatly l>eeii treated to its utmost extent. 
Poetry, however, is not my primary vocation ; to 
divert the dull moments of imlisposition, or the 
monotony of a vacant hour, urged me “to this sin 
little can l)e expected from so unpromising a muse. 
My wreath, scanty as it mast be, is all 1 shall derive 
from these productions ; and I shall never attempt 
to replace Its fading leaves, or pluck a single addi> 
tional sprig fr‘)m groves where I am, at best, an 
intruder. Though accustomed, in my younger days, 
t/i rove a careless mountiiinecr on the Highlands of 

B 


2 


(^pron’e (BJorfte, 


Scotland, I have not, of late years, had the benefit 
of such pure air, or so elevated a residence, as miglit 
enable me to enter tlie lists with genuine bards, 
who have enjoyed both these advantsiges. But 
they derive considerable fame, and a few not less 
profit, from their productions ; while I shall ex))iate 
my rashness as an interloper, certainly without the 
latter, and in all probability with a verj' slight share 
of the former. I leave to others “ virdm voliUire 
per ora.” I look to the few who will hear with 
patience, “ dulce est dcslpere in loco.” To the for- 
mer worthies I resign, ^vitllout repining, the hope 
of immortality, and content myself with tlie not 
very magnificent prospect of ranking amongst “ the 
mob of gentlemen wlio UTitc;”— my readers must 
determine whether I dare say “ with case,” or the 
honour of a postlmmous page in “The Catalogue of 
Koyal and N^oblc Authors,” — a work to which the 
Peerage is under infinite oi)ligations, inasmuch as 
many names of consideraldc length, sound, and 
antiquity, are tliereby rescued fVoin the ol)scurity 
which unluckily overshadows several voluminous 
productions of their illustrious hearers. 

With slight hopes, and some fears, I publisli this 


first and last attempt. To the dictates of young 
ambition may be ascribed many actions more 
criminal and equally absurd. To a few of my own 
age the contents may afford amusement; I trust 
they will, at least, be found harmless. It is highly 
improbable, from my situation and pursuits here- 
after, that I should ever obtrude myself a second 
time on the public ; nor even, in the very doubtful 
event of present indulgence, shall I be tempted to 
commit a future trespass of the same nature. The 
opinion of Dr. Johnson on the poems of a noble 
relation of ndne*, “That when a man of rank ap- 
I>eared In the character of an author, he deserved 
to liave his merit handsomely allowed,” can have 
little weight with verbal, and still less with pe- 
riodical, censors ; but were it otherwise, I should 
be loth to avail myself of the privilege, and would 
ratlicr Incur the bitterest censure of anonymous 
criticism, than triumph in honours granted solely 
to a title. 


The Earl of Carlisle, whose works have long received 
the meed of public applause, to which, by their intrinsic 
worth, they were well cntitl^. 


HOURS OF IDLENESS. 




TO 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE FREDERICK, EARL OF CARLISLE, 

KNIGHT OF THE GARTER, ETC., ETC., 

THE SECOND EDITION OF THESE POEMS IS INSCRIBED, 

RY HIS OBLIGED WARD AND AFFECTIONATE KINSMAN', 

THE AUTHOR 


ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY, 
Cousin to tlie Author, and very dear to him. 

Hush’d are the winds, and still the evenine 
gloom, 

Not e'en a zephjT wanders through the 
grove. 

Whilst I return, to view my ^largaret's tomb. 
And scatter flowers on the dust I love. 

Within this narrow cell reclines her clay, 
That clay, where once such animation 
beam’d ; 

The King of Terrors seized her as his prey, 
Not worth nor beauty have her life re- ! 
deem’d. 

Oh ! could that King of Tercors pity feel, 

Or Heaven reverse the dread decrees of fate, 

Not here the mourner would his grief reveah 
Not here the muse her virtues would relate 


I But wherefore weep ? Her matchless spirit 
soars 

Beyond where splendid shines the orb of 
day ; 

And weeping angels lead her to those bowers 
\>Tiere endless pleasures virtue’s deeds re- 
pay. 

And shall presumptuous mortals Heaven ar 
raign. 

And, madly, godlike Providence accuse ? 

Ah I no, far fly from me attempts so vain 
i 11 ne er submission to my God refuse. 

Yet is remembrance of those virtues dear, 

Xet fresh the memory of that beauteous 
face ; 

,^o*'tli my warm affection’s tear, 
btill in my heart retain their wonted place. 

1802. 


l^oure of 


3 


TO E . 

Let Folly smile, to view the uanies 
Of thee and me in friendship twined ; 

Yet Virtue will have greater claims 
To love, than rank with vice combined. 

And though unequal is thy fate, 

Since title deck’d my higher birth 1 
Yet envy not this gaudy state ; 

Thine is the pride of modest w ortlL 

Our souls at least congenial meet. 

Nor can thy lot my rank disgrace ; 

Our intercourse is not less sweet, 

Since worth of rank supplies the place. 

Xovember, 1802. 

■ 40 ■ ■ 

TO D . 

In thee I fondly hoi)ed to clasp 
A friend whom death alone could sever ; 

Till envy, with malignant grasp, 

Detach’d thee from my breast for ever. 

• 

True, she has forced thee from my breast. 

Yet in my heart thou kee]p’st thy seat ; 
There, there thine image still must rest, 

Until that heart shall cease to beat. 

And w'heu the grave restores her dead, 

When life again to dust is given, 

On thy dear breast I’ll lay n»y head — 
Without thee where would bo my heaven ? 

Fehnianjj 1803. 

♦ > — 

EPITAPH ON A FRIEND. 

*Aan)p TTpXif fiiy <\afi7T€% cVl ^uiol<riy 

La RUT. 

Oh, Friend ! for ever loved, for ever dear ! 
What fruitless tears have bathed thy ho- 
nour’d bier 1 

^Vhat sighs re-echo’d to thy parting breath, 
Whilst thou wast struggling in the pangs of 
death ! 

Could tears retard the tyrant in his course ; 
Could sighs avert liis dart’s relentless force ; 
Could youth and virtue claim a short delay. 
Or beauty charm the spectre from his prey ; 
Thou stiU hadst lived to bless my achiug sight, 
Thy comrade’s honour and thy friend’s delight. 
If yet thy gentle spirit hover nigh 
The spot where now thy mouldering ashes lie. 
Here wilt thou read, recorded on my heart, 

A grief too deep to trust the sculptor's art. 
No marble marks thy couch of low’ly sleep, 
But living statues there arc seen to w’eep ; 
Affliction’s semblance bends not o’er thy tomb, 
Affliction’s self deplores thy youthful doom. 


What though thy sire lament his failing line, 
A father's sorrows cannot equal mine! 
Though none, like thee, his dying hour will 
cheer, 

Y’et other offspring soothe his anguish here : 
But who with me shall liold thy former i)lacc ? 
Tbiue image what new' friendship can elface ? 
Ah, none ! — a father’s tears will cense to How, 
Time will assuagi' an infant brother's woe ; 

To all, save one, is consolation kiiowii, 

While solitary frieudsliip siglis alone. 

1803. 

■ ♦ » ■ 

A FRAGMENT. 

When, to their airy hall, my fathers’ voice 
Shall call my spirit, joyful in their choice ; 
When , poised upon the gale, my form shall ride, 
Or, dark in mist, descend the mountain’s side ; 
Oh! maj' my shade behold no sculptured urns, 
To mark the spot where eartlj to earth returns! 
No lengthen'd scroll, no praise-encimibcr’d 
stone ; 

My epitaph shall he my name alone : 

If that with honour fail to crown my clay. 

Oh 1 may no other fame my deeds repaN’ ! 
That, only that, shall single out the spot ; 

By that remember'd, or with that forgot. 

1803. 

■ ♦ » 

ON LEAVING NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 

“Why (lost thou huihl the hall, sou of the winged 
days? Thou lookest from thy tower to-day: yet 
a few years, and the blast of the desert comes, it 
howls In thy empty court. "—O.'^sea.v. 

Tiiuonoii thy haltleincnts, Ncwstcad, the 
hollow winds wdiistle ; 

Thou, the hall of my fathers, art gone to 
decay ; 

In thy once smiling garden, tlie liciiilock and 
thistle 

Have choked up the rose which late bloom’d 
in the way. 

Of the mail-cover’d Barons, who proudly to 
battle 

Led their vassals from Europe to Palestine’s 
plain. 

The escutcheon and shield, which with every 
blast rattle, 

Are the only sad vestiges now that remain. 

No more doth old Robert, with barp-stringing 
numbers, 

Raise a liame in the breast for the war- 
laurell d wreath ; 

Near Askalon's tow’ers, John of Horistan 
slumbers. 

Unnerved is the liand of his minstrel by 
death. 
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Paul and Hubert, too, sleep in the valley of 
Cressy ; 

For the safety of Edward and England they 
fell: 

My fathers 1 the tears of your country redress 

ye ; 

How you fought, how you died, still her 
annals can tell. 

On Marston, with Kupert, ’gainst traitors 
contending, 

Four brothers enrich’d with their blood the 
bleak field ; 

For the rights of a monarch their country de- 
fending. 

Till death their attachment to royalty seal’d. 

Shades of heroes, farowelll j'our descendant, 
departing 

From the seat of his ancestors, bids yon 
adieu ! 

A.broad, or at home, your remembrance im- 
parting 

New courage, he ’ll think upon glory and you. 

\ 

Though a tear dim his eye at this sad separa- 
tion, 

Tis nature, not fear, that excites his regret ; 

Far distant he goes, with the same emulation. 

The fame of his fathers he ne'er can forget. 

That fame, and that memory, still will he 
cherish ; 

He vows that he ne’er will disgrace your 
renown : 

Like you will he live, or like you will he perish ; 

AVlien decay’d, may he mingle his dust with 
your own 1 

1803. 

< * 


LINES 


WRITTEN IN “ LETTERS OF AN ITALIAN NUN AND 
AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN : BY J. J. ROUSSEAU : 
FOUNDED ON FACTS.” 


il 


Aw’Ay, aw’ay, your flattering arts 
May HOW' betray some simpler hearts ; 
And you will smile at their believing. 
And they shall weep at your decci>ing.” 


ANSWER TO THE FOREGOING, ADDRESSED TO 

mss . 

Dear, simple girl, those flattering arts. 

From which thou ‘dst guard frail female hearts. 
Exist but in imagination, — 

Mere phantoms of thine own creation ; 

For he who views that witching grace, 

That perfect form, that lovely face, 


"With eyes admiring, oh ! believe me, 

He never wishes to deceive thee : 

Once in thy polish’d mirror glance, 

Thou ’It there descry that elegance 
Which from our sex demands such praises, 
But envy in the other raises: 

Then he w’ho tells thee of thy beauty, 
Believe me, only does his duty : 

Ah 1 fly not from the candid youth ; 

It is not flattery, — ’tis truth. 

July^ 1804. 




ADRIAN’S ADDRESS TO HIS SOUL 

WHEN DYING. 

fANiMULA • vagula, blandula, 
llospcs conics<iuc corporis, 

Qua? nunc alibis in loca — 

Pallidula, rigida, niulula, 

Ncc, ut soles, dabis jocos ?] 

An ! gentle, fleeting, w’av’ring sprite, 
Friend and associate of this clay ! 

To w’hat unknowni region borne, 

Wilt thou now’ wing thy distant flight ? 
No more with wonted humour gay. 

But i)allid, cheerless, and forlorn. 


♦ 4 . 


TRANSLATION FROM CATULLUS. 

AD LESBIAM. 

Equal to Jove that youth must be — 

Greater than Jove he seems to me — 

Who, free from Jealousy's alarms. 

Securely view’s thy matchless charms. 

That cheek, which ever dimpling glows, 

That montii, from wiience such music flows, 
To him, alike, are always known. 

Reserved for him, and him alone. 

Ah ! Lesbia ! though ’tis death to me, 

I cannot choose but look on thee ; 

But, at the sight, my senses fly ; 

I needs must gaze, but, gazing, die ; 

Whilst trembling with a thousand fears, 
Parch’d to the tliroat iny tongue adheres, 

My pulse beats quick, my breath heaves 
short, 

My limbs deny their slight support, 

Cold dews my pallid face o’erspread, 

With deadly languor droops my head, 

My ears with tingling echoes ring, 

And life itself is on the w’ing ; 

My eyes refuse the cheering light, 

Their orbs are veil’d in starless night : 

Such pangs my nature sinks beneath, 

And feels a temporary deatK 
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TRANSLATION OF THE EPITAPH ON 
VIRGIL AND TIBULLUS. 

BY DOMITIUS MABSUS. 

He who sublime in epic numbers roll’d, 

And he who struck the softer lyre of love, 
By Death’s unequal hand alike controll’d, 

Fit comrades in Elysiau regions move I 

■ ♦* 

IMITATION OF TIBULLUS. 

“Sulpicla ad Ccrlnthuui.'’— Li'fc. iv. 

Cruel Cerinthusl does the fell disease 
Which racks my breast your fickle bosom 
please ? 

Alas I I wish’d but to o’ercome the pain, 
That I might live for love and you again ; 
But now I scarcely shall bewail my fate : 

By death alone I can avoid your hate. 

TRANSLATION FROM CATULLUS. 

[Lugele, Veneres, Cupidlnesque, 

Ye Cupids, droop each little head, 

Nor let your wings with joy be spread ; 

My Lesbia’s favourite bird is dead, 

Whom dearer than her eyes she loved : 
For he was gentle, and so true, 

Obedient to her call he flew, 

No fear, no wild alarm ho knew, 

But lightly o’er her bosom moved : 

And softly fluttering here and there, 

He never sought to cleave the air, 

But chirrup’d oft, and, free from care, 
Tuned to her ear liis grateful strain. 
Now having pass’d the gloomy bourne 
From whence he never can return, 

His death and Lesbia’s grief I mourn, 
Who sighs, alas t but sighs in vain. 

Oh I curst be thou, devouring grave 1 
Whose jaws eternal victims crave, 

From whom no earthly power can save, 
For thou hast ta’en the bird away : 
From thee my Lesbia’s eyes o’erflow, 

Her swollen cheeks with weeping glow ; 
Thou art the cause of all her woe, 
Receptacle of life's decay. 

— ♦» ■ ■ 

IMITATED FROM CATULLUS. 

TO ULLEN. 

On ! might I kiss those eyes of fire, 

A million scarce would quench desire : 

Still would I steep my lips in bliss, 

And dwell an age on every kiss : 

Nor then my soul should sated be ; 

Still would I kiss and cling to thee : 


Nought should my kiss from thine dissever ; 
Still would we.kiss ami kiss for ever ; 

E’en though the numbers did exceed 
The yellow harvest’s countless seed. 

To part would be a vain endeavour : 

Could I desist ?~ah ! never-never I 

% • 

TRANSLATION FROM HORACE, 
[Justum ot tenacem propositi virum, A:c.] 

The man of firm and noble soul 
No factious clamours can control ; 

No tlireafning tyrant’s darkling brow 
Can swerve liim from his just intent : 

Gales the warring waves whicli })lough, 

By Aiister on the billows spent, 

To curb the Adriatic main, 

Would awe his fix’d, determined mind in vaiii 

Ay, and the red right arm of Jove, 

Hurtling his lightnings from above, 

With all his terrors there unfurl’d, 

He would unmoved, unawed, behold. 

The flames of an expiring world, 

Again in crashing chaos roll’d. 

In vast promiscuous ruin liurl’d, 

Might light liis glorious funeral pile : 

Still dauntless ’midst the wreck of earth In* ’d 
smile. 


FROM ANACREON. 

[0tAw Atyeii' 'ArpeiSa^, x. T. X.] 

I wTSii to luiie iny quivering lyre 
To deeds of fame and notes of fire ; 

To echo, from its rising swell, 

How heroes fought and nations fell. 
When Atreus’ sons advanced to war, 
Or Tj’rian Cadmus roved afar; 

But still, to martial strains unknown, 
My lyre recurs to love nh)ne. 

Fired with the liope of futiu*e fame, 

I seek some nobler hero's name ; 

The dying chords are strung anew. 

To war, to war, iny harp is due : 

With glowing strings, the epic strain 
To Jove’s great son I raise again ; 
Alcides and las glorious deeds, 
Bcuieath whose arm the Hydra bleeds. 
All, all in vain ; my wayward lyre 
Wakes silver notes of soft desire. 
Adieu, ye chiefs renowii’d in armsl 
Adieu the clang of war's alarms I 
To other deeds my soul is strung, 

And sweeter notes shall now be sung ; 
My harp shall all its powers re\ eal, 

To tell the tale my heart must feel ; 
Love, love alone, my lyre shall claim, 
In songs of bliss and sighs of flame. 
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FROM ANACREON. 

[McO’OI'VKTtai? 7700’ wpai^f K. T. X.] 

’Twas now the hour when Ni"ht had driven 
Her car half round yon sable heaven ; 

Bootes, only, seem’d to roll 
His arctic charge around the pole ; 

'\\niile mortals, lost in gentle sleep, 

Forgot to smile, or ceased to weei) : 

At this lone hour the Paphian hoj*, 
Descending from the realms of joy, 

Quick to my gate directs his course, 

And knocks with all his little force. 

My visions fled, alarm’d I rose, — 

“ What stranger breaks my blest repose ? ” 

“ Alas I ” replies the wily child. 

In faltering accents sweetly mild, 

“ A hai)less infant here I roam, 

Far from my dear maternal home. 

Oh 1 sliield me from the wintry blast! 

The nightly storm is pouring fast. 

No prowling robber lingers hero. 

A wandering baby who can fear? ” 

I heard his seeming artless tale, 

I heard his sighs upon the gale ; 

My breast was never i)ity’s foe. 

But felt for all the bal>y s woe. 

I drew the bar, aiid by the light 
Young Love, the infant, met my sight ; 

His bow across his shoulders flung, 

And thence his fatal quiver hung 
(-•Vli 1 little did I think the dart 
Would rankle soon within my heart). 

With care I tend my wcarj' guest. 

His little fingers chill my breast ; 

His glossy curls, his azure wing, 

Which droop with nightly showers, I wring : 
His shivering limbs the embers wann ; 

And now reviving from the storm. 

Scarce had he felt his wonted glow, 

Than swift he seized his slender bow : — 

“ I fain would know, my gentle host,” 

He cried, “ if this its strength has lost ; 

I fear, relax’d with midnight dews, 

The strings their former aid refuse.” 

With poison tipt, his arrow flies. 

Deep in my tortured heart it lies ; 

Then loud the joyous urchin laugli’d : — 

“ My bow’ can still impel the shaft : 

’Tis firmly fix’d, thy sighs reveal it ; 

Say, courteous host, canst thou not feel it? ” 

— «» - 

FROM THE PROMETHEUS VINCTUS 

OF .ESCHYLUS. 

[MtjSo/x’ 6 77a»Ta i tfiiiiv, k. t. A.] 

Great Jove, to whose almighty throne 
Both gods and mortals homage pay. 
Ne’er may my soul thy power disown. 

Thy dread behests ne’er disobey. 


Oft shall the sacred victim fall 
In sea-girt Ocean’s mossy hall ; 

My voice shall raise no impious strain 

’Gainst him w'ho rules the sky and azure main. 

How different now thy joyless fate, 

Since first Hesione thy bride, 

When placed aloft in godlike state, 

The blushing beauty by thy side. 

Thou sat’st, while reverend Ocean smiled. 
And mii'thful strains the hours beguiled ; 
The Nymphs and Tritons danced around, 

Nor yet thy doom was fix’d, nor Jove relent- 
less h’owm’d. 

Harrow, Dec. 1, 1804. 

■ ♦ » 

TO EMMA. 

Since now the hour is come at last, 

When you must quit your anxious lover ; 

Since now’ our dream of bliss is past, 

One pang, my girl, and all is over 

Alas 1 that pang will be severe, 

Which bids us part to meet no more ; 

Which tears me far from one so dear, 
Departing for a distant shore. 

■Well I we have pass’d some hai)py hours, 
And joy will mingle with our tears ; 

WHien thinking on these ancient tow’ers, 

The shelter of our infant years ; 

Wliere from this Gothic casement’s height, 
We view ’d the lake, the park, the dell, 

And still, though tears obstruct our sight, 

We lingering look a last farewell, 

O’er fields through which w’e used to run, 
.■Vnd spend the hours in childish play ; 

O'er shades where, when our race was done, 
Reposing on my breast you lay ; 

Whilst I, admiring, too remiss, 

^ Forgot to scare the hovering flies, 

Yet envied every fly the kiss 

It dared to give your slumbering eyes; 

See still the little painted bark. 

In which I row’d you o’er the lake; 

See there, high W’aving o’er the park, 

The elm I clamber'd for your sake. 

These times are past — our jo 3 ’s are gone, 

You leave me, leave this hapjjy vale ; 

These scenes I must retrace alone : 

Without thee what will they avail ? 

Wlio can conceive, who has not proved, 

The anguish of a last embrace? 

Wlien, torn from all you fondlj* loved, 

\ ou bid a long adieu to peace. 
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This is the deepest of our woes, 

For t liia these tears our cheeks bedew ; 
This is of love the final close, 

Oh, God ! the fondest, last adieu ! 




TO M. S. G. 

Whene’er I view those lips of thine, 

Their hue invites luy fervent kiss ; 

Yet I forego that bliss divine, 

Alas! it were unhallow'd bliss. 

Whene'er I dream of that pure breast, 

How could I dwell upon its snows 1 
Yet is the daring wish represt. 

For that — would banish its repose. 

A glance from thy soul-searching eye 
Can raise with hope, depress with fear ; 
Yet I conceal my love, — and why ? 

I would not force a painful tear. 

I ne’er have told my love, yet thou 
Hast seen my ardent fiaiue too w'ell ; 

And shall I plead my passion now. 

To make thy bosom’s heaven a hell ? 

No ! for thou never canst be mine, 

United by the priest’s decree: 

By any ties but those divine. 

Mine, my beloved, thou ne’er shall be. 

Then let the secret fire consume, 

Let it consume, thou shall not know : 
With joy I court a certain doom, 

Rather than spread its guilty glow. 

I will not ease my tortured heart 

By driving dove-eyed peace from thine ; 
Rather than such a sting impart, 

Each thought presumptuous 1 resign. 

Yes I yield those lips, for which I 'd brave 
More than I here shall dare to tell ; 

Thy innocence and mine to save, — 

I bid thee now a last farewell. 

Yes t yield that breast, to seek despair. 
And hope no more thy soft embrace ; 
Which to obtain my soul would dare 
All, all reproach, but thy disgrace. 

At least from guilt shall thou be free. 

No matron shall thy shame rei)rove; 
Though cureless pangs may prey on me. 
No martjT shall thou be to love. 


TO CAROLINE. 

Tuink’st thou I saw thy beauteous eyes^ 
Suffused in tears, implore to stay ; 

And heard unmoved tliy plenteous sighs, 
W’hich said far more than words can say ? 

Though keen the grief thy tears exprest, 
When love and hope lay both o’erthrown, 
Yet still, my girl, this bleeding breast 
Throbb'd with deep sorrow as thine own. 

But when onr cheeks w’ith anguish glow’d, 
When thy sweet lips were join’d to mine, 
The tears that from my eyelids flow'd 
Were lost in those which fell from thine. 

Thou couldst not feel my burning cheek, 

Thy gushing tears had quench'd its fiame; 
And as thy tongue essay'd to speak, 

In signs alone it breathed my name. 

And yet, my girl, we weep in vain, 

In vain our fate in sighs deplore ; 
Remembrance only can remain, — 

But that will make us weep the more. 

Again, thou best beloved, adieu ! 

Ah I if thou canst, o’ercome regret ; 

Nor let tl)y mind past joys review, — 

Our only hope is to forget 1 

TO CAROLINE. 

“When I hear you express an affection so 
wann, 

Ne’er think, my beloved, that I do not 
believe ; 

For your lip would the soul of suspicion 
disarm. 

And your eye beams a ray which can 
never deceive. 

Yet still this fond bosom regrets, while ador- 
ing, 

That love, like the leaf, must fall into the 
sere ; 

That age will come on, when remembrance, 
deploring, 

Contemplates the scenes of her youth with 
a tear ; 

That the time must arrive, when, no longer 
retaining 

Their aubrnm, those locks must wave thin 
to the breeze, 

■NVheu a few silver hairs of those tresses 
remaining, 

1‘rove nature a prey to decay and disease. 
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*Tis this, my beloved, ■which spreads gloom 
o’er my features, 

Though I ne’er shall presume to arraign 
the decree 

Which God has proclaim’d as the fate of his 
creatures. 

In the death which one day will deprive 
you of me. 


Was my eye, 'stead of tears, with red fury 
flakes bright’niug, 

Would my lips breathe a flame which no 
stream could assuage. 

On our foes should my glance launch in 
vengeance its lightning, 

With transport my tongue give a loose to 
its rage. 


Mistake not, sweet sceptic, the cause of 
emotion. 

No doubt cau the mind of your lover in- 
vade ; 

He worships each look with such faithful 
devotion, 

A smile can enchant, or a tear can dis- 
suade. 

But as death, my beloved, soon or late shall 
o’ertake us, 

And our breasts, which alive with such 
sympathy glow. 

Will sleep in the giave till the blast shall 
awake us, 

^Vhen calling the dead, in earth’s bosom 
laid low, — 

Oh ! then let us drain, while we may^draughts 
of pleasure. 

Which from passion like ours may un- 
ceasingly flow ; 

Let us pass round the cup of love’s bliss 
in full measure, 

And quaff the contents as o'lr nectar below. 

1805. 




TO CAROLINE. 

On ! w’hen shall the grave hide for ever in 
sorrow ? 

Oh 1 when shall iny soul wing her fligh 
from this clay ? 

The present is hell, and the coming tc 
morrow 

But brings, with new torture, the curs 
of to-day. 


But now tears and curses, alike unavailing. 

Would add to the souls of our tyrants 
delight ; 

Could they view us our sad separation be- 
wailing. 

Their merciless hearts would rejoice at 
the sight. 

Yet still, though we bend with a feign’d 
resignation, 

Life beams not for us with one ray that 
cau cheer ; 

Love and hope upon earth bring no more 
consolation ; 

In the grave is our hope, for in life is 
our fear. 

Oh I when, my adored, in the tomb will they 
place me, 

Since, in life, love and friendship for ever 
are fled ? 

If again in the mansion of death I embrace 
thee. 

Perhaps they will leave unmolested the 
dead. 

1805. 

■ ♦» -- 


STANZAS TO A LADY, WITH THE 
POEMS OF CAMOMNS. 

This votive pledge of fond esteem. 

Perhaps, dear girl t for me thou ’It prize ; 
It sings of Love’s enchanting dream, 

A tiieme we never can despise. 

^ ho blames it but the envious fool, 

The old and disappointed maid ; 

Or pupil of the prudish school, 

In single sorrow doom’d to fade ? 


From my eye flows no tear, from iny lips 
flow no curses, 

I blast not the fiends who have hurl’d me 
from bliss ; 

For poor is the soul which bewailing re- 
hearses 

Its querulous grief, when in anguish like 
this. 


Then read, dear girl ! with feeling read, 
For tliou wilt ne’er be one of those ; 
To thee in vain I shall not plead 
In pity for the i)oet's woes. 

He was in sooth a genuine bard ; 

His was no faint, fictitious flame: 
Like his, may love be thy reward. 

But not thy hapless fate the same. 
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THE FIRST KISS OF LOVE. 

‘A ^ap^iToc >^op{at« 

'Epwra fiovi^t' ri\ei, — AnaCREOS. 

Away ^ith your fictions of flimsy romance ; 

Those tissues of falsehood which folly has 
wove I 

Give me the mild beam of the soul-breathing 
glance, 

Or the rapture which dwells ou the first 
kiss of love. 

Ye rhymers, whose bosoms with phantasy 
glow, 

"Whoso pastoral passions are made for the 
grove ; 

From what blest inspiration your sonnets 
would flow, 

Could you ever have tasted the first kiss of 
love I 

If Apollo should e’er his assistance refuse. 

Or the Nine be disposed from your service 
to rove, 

Invoke them no more, bid adieu to the 
muse. 

And try the effect of the first kiss of love. 

I hate you, ye cold compositions of art I 

Though prudes may condemn me, and 
bigots reprove, 

I court the effusions that sprmg from the 
heart, 

"Which throbs with delight to the first kiss 
of love. 

Your shepherds, your flocks, those fantasti- 
cal themes. 

Perhaps may amuse, yet they never can 
move : 

Arcadia displays but a region of dreams : 

What are visions like these to the first 
kiss of love ? 

Oh 1 cease to affirm that man, since his birth, 

From Adam till now, has with wretched- 
ness strove, 

Some portion of paradise still is on earth, 

And Eden revives in the first kiss of love. 

When age chills the blood, when our plea- 
sures are past — 

For years fleet away with the wings of the 
dove — 

The dearest remembrance will still be the 
last, 

Our sweetest memorial the first kiss of 
love. 


ON A CHANGE OF MASTERS AT A 
GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

W’nimE are those honours, Ida I once your 
own, 

When Probus fill’d your magisterial throne ? 
As ancient Rome, fast falling to disgrace, 
Hail’d a barbarian in her Ca-sar’s place. 

So you, degenerate, share as hard a fate, 

.\nd seat Pomposus where your Probus sate. 
Of narrow brain, yet of a narrower soul, 
Pomposus bolds you in liis harsh control ; 
Pomposus, by no social virtue sway’d, 

With florid jargon, and with vain parade ; 
With noisy nonsense, and new-fangled rules, 
Such as W’ere ne’er before enforced in 
schools. 

Mistaking pedantry for learning’s laws, 

He governs, sanction’d but by self-applause ; 
With him the same dire fate attending 
Rome, 

ni-fated Ida I soon must stamp your doom ; 
Like her o’erthrown, for ever lost to fame, 

No trace of science left you, but the name. 

July, 1805, 


TO THE DUKE OF DORSET. 

Dorset I whose early steps with mine have 
stray'd, 

E.xploriiig every path of Ida’s glade ; 

Whom still affection taught me to defend, 
And made me loss a tyrant than a friend, 
Though the liarsli custom of our youthful 
bund 

Bade thee obey, and gave vie to command ; 
Thee, on whose hea<l a few’ short years will 
shower 

The gift of riches and the pride of power ; 
E'en now’ a name illustrious is thine own, 
Reuown’d in rank, nor far beneath the 
tlirone. 

Yet, Dorset, let not this seduce thy soul 
To shun fair science, or evade control, 
Though passive tutors, fearful to dispraise 
The titled child, whose future breath may 
raise, 

View’ ducal errors with indulgent eyes, 

.And w ink at faults they tremble to chastise. 

When youthful parasites, who bend the 
knee 

To wealth, their golden idol, not to thee,— 
And even in simple boyhood’s opening dawn 
Some slaves are found to flatter and to 
fawn, — 

hen these declare, “ that pomp alone should 
Avait 

On one by birth predestined to be great ; 

B 3 
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That books were only meant for drudging 
fools, 

That gallant spirits scorn the common 
rules ; ’ ’ 

Believe them not ; — they point the path to 
shame, 

And seek to blast the honours of thy name. 
Turn to the few in Ida’s early throng, 

Whose souls disdain not to condemn the 
wrong ; 

Or if, amidst the comrades of thy youth, 
None dare to raise the sterner voice of truth, 
Ask thine own heart; ’twill bid thee, boy, 
forbear ; 

For well I know that vii'tue lingers there. 

Yes 1 I have mark'd thee man3’ a passing 
day. 

But now new scenes invite me far away ; 

Yesl I have mark’d within that generous 
mind 

A soul, if well matured, to bless mankind. 

Ah 1 though myself by nature haughty, wild, 
Whom Indiscretion hail'd her favourite child ; 
Though every error stamps me for her own, 
And dooms my fall, I fain would fall alone ; 
Though inj' proud heart no precept now’ can 
tame, 

I love the virtues which I cannot claim. 

’Tis not enough, with other sons of power, 
To gleam the lambent meteor of an hour ; 

To swell some peerage page in feeble pride. 
With long-draw'n names that grace no page 
beside ; 

Then share with titled crowds the common 
lot — 

In life just gazed at, in the grave forgot; 
While nought divides thee from the vulgar 
dead. 

Except the dull cold stone that hides thy 
head. 

The mouldering ’scutcheon, or the herald’s 
roll. 

That well-emblazon’d but neglected scroll. 
Where lords, unhonour’d, in the tomb may 
find 

One spot, to leave a worthless name behind. 
There sleep, unnoticed as the gloomy vaults 
That veil their dust, their follies, and their 
faults, 

A race, with old armorial lists o'erspread, 

In records destined never to be read. 

Fain would I view thee, w ith prophetic ej’cs. 
Exalted more among the good and wise, 

A glorious and a long career pursue. 

As first in rank, the first in talent too : 

Spurn every vice, each little meanness shun ; 
Not Fortune’s minion, but her noblest son. 

Turn to the annals of a former day ; 

Bright arc the deeds thine earlier sires dis- 
play. 

« % 


One, though a courtier, lived a man of w’orth. 
And call’d, proud boast ! the British drama 
forth. 

Another view’, not less renown’d for wit; 
Alike for courts, and camps, or senates fit ; 
Bold in the field, and favour’d by the Nine; 
In every splendid part ordain’d to shine ; 

Far, far distinguish’d from the glittering 
throng, 

The pride of princes, and the boast of song. 
Such were thy fathers ; thus preserve their 
name ; 

Not heir to titles only, but to fame. 

The hour draws nigh, a few brief da3’8 wull 
close, 

To me, this little scene of jo3’s and woes ; 
Each knell of Time now w’arns me to 
resign 

Shades where Hope, Peace, and Friendship 
all were mine : 

Hope, that could vary like the rainbow’'s hue, 
Aud gild their pinions as the moments fiew ; 
Peace, that reflection never frow’n’d aw’a3’, 

By dreams of ill to cloud some future day ; 
Friendship, whose truth let childhood only 
tell; 

Alas ! they love not long, who love so w’ell. 
To these adieu I nor let me linger o'er 
Scenes hail'd, as exiles hail their native shore, 
Receding slow ly through the dark-blue deep. 
Beheld by C3’es that mourn, 3’et cannot w’eep. 
Dorset, farew’oll I I will not ask one part 
Of sad remembrance in so 3’ouiig a heart ; 
The coming morrow’ from thy 5’outhful mind 
Will sweei> my name, nor leave a trace be- 
hind. 

And yet, perhaps, in some maturer year. 
Since chance has throw’u us in the self-same 
sphere, 

Since the same senate, nay. the same debate. 
May one day claim our sufifrage for the state, 
We hence may meet, and pass each other by, 
With faint regard, or cold and distant eye. 

For me, in future, neither friend nor foe, 

A stranger to th3*self, thy weal or woe, 

With thco no more again I liope to trace 
The recollection of our early race ; 

No more, as once, in social hours rejoice, 

Or licar, unless in crow’ds, thy well-known 
voice : 

Still, if the wishes of a heart untaught 
To veil those feelings w’hich ];>erchance it 
ought, 

If these, — but let me cease the lengthen’d 
strain, — 

Oh I if these wishes are not breathed in vain, 
The guaidian seraph who directs thy fate 
Will leave thee glorious, as he found thee 
great. 


1805 . 


Incurs of 


II 


FRAGBIENT. 

WBITTEN SHOBTLY AnTER THE MARRIAGE OP 

MISS CHAWORTH. 

Hills of Aimesley, bleak and barren, 

Where my thoughtless childhood stray’d, 
How the northern tempests, warring, 

Howl above thy tufted shade ! 

Now no more, the hours beguiling. 

Former favourite haunts I see ; 

Now no more my Mary smiling 
Makes ye seem a heaven to me. 

1805. 

4» 

GRANT A. 

A Medley. 

*Apyvptais Aoyxai€ri fta^ov leac ndi^a 

KfiaT^<rai^. 

Oil ! could Le Sage’s demon’s gift 
Be realized at my desire. 

This night my trembling fonii he’d lift 
To place it on St. Mary’s spire. 

Then would, unroof’d, old Granta’s halls 
Pedantic inmates full display ; 

Fellows W'ho dream on lawn or stalls, 

The price of venal votes to i)ay. 

Then would I view each rival wight. 

Petty and Palmerston survey ; 

Who canvass there with all their might, 
Against the next elective day. 

Lo ! candidates and voters lie 
All lull’d in sleep, a goodly number ; 

• A race renown’d for piety, 

Whoso conscience won’t disturb their slum- 
ber. 

Lord H , indeed, may not demur : 

Fellows ore sage, reflecting men : 

They know preferment can occur 
But very seldom, — now and then. 

They know the Chancellor has got 
Some pretty livings in disposal : 

Each hopes that one may be his lot, 

And therefore smiles on his propo.sal. 

Now from the soporific scene 
I’ll turn mine eye, as night grows later, 
To view, unheeded and unseen. 

The studious sons of Alma Mater. 

There, in apartments small and damp, 

The candidate for college prizes 
Sits poring by the midnight lamp; 

Goes late to bed, yet early rises. 


He surely well deserves to gain them. 

With all the honours of his college, 

Who, striving hardly to obtain them. 

Thus seeks unprofitable knowledge : 

Wlio sacrifices hours of rest 
To scan precisely metres Attic ; 

Or agitates bis anxious brea.st 
In solving problems matlieinatie : 

Who reads false quantities in Seale, 

Or puzzles o er the deep triangle ; 

Deprived of many a wholesome nu'al ; 

In barbarous Latin doom'd to wrangle ; 

Renouncing every pleasing page 
From authors of historic use ; 

Preferring to the letter’d sage 
The square of the hypothenuse. 

Still, harmless are these occupations, 

That hurt none but the hapless student. 
Compared with other recreations, 

W’hich bring together the imi)rudent ; 

W^hose daring revels shock the sight, 

W'heii vice and infamy combine, 

'When drunkenness and dice invite. 

As every sense is steep’d in wine. 

Not so the methodistic crew, 

"Who plans of reformation lay: 

In humble attitude tlicy sue. 

And for the sins of others pray : 

Forgetting that their pride of si)irit, 

Their exultation in their trial, 

Detracts most largely from the merit 
Of all their boasted self-denial. 

'Tis morn : — from these I turn my sight. 

What scene is this which meets the eye? 

A numerous crowd, array'd in white, 

Across the green in numbers fly. 

Loud rings in air the chapel hell ; 

’Tis hush’d: — what sounds arc these 1 
hear ? 

The organ’s soft celestial swell 
Rolls deeply on the list’ning oar. 

To this is join’d the sacred song, 

The royal minstrel’s hallow’d strain ; 
Though he who hears the music long 
Will never wish to hear again. 

Our choir would scarcely he excused, 

Even as a hand of raw beginners ; 

All mercy now must be refused 
To such a set of croaking sinners. 

If David, when his toils were ended, 

Had beard these blockheads sing before him, 
To us his psalms had ne’er descended, — 

' In furious mood he would have tore ’em. 
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The luckless Israelites, when taken 
By some inhuman tyrant’s order, 

Were ask’d to sing, by joy forsaken, 

On Babylonian river’s border. 

Oh I had they sung in notes like these, 
Inspired by stratagem or fear, 

They might have set their hearts at ease, 
The devil a soul had stay'd to hear. 

But if I scribble longer now, 

The deuce a soul will stay to read ; 

My pen is blunt, my ink is low ; 

'Tis almost time to stoi), indeed. 

Therefore, farewell, old Granta’s spires! 

No more, like Cleofas, I fly ; 

No more thy theme my muse inspires ; 

The reader’s tired, and so am I. 

1806. 

♦ < 


ON A DISTANT VIEW OF THE VIL- 
LAGE AND SCHOOL OF HARROW 

ON THE HILL. 

Oil! niihl pncteritos referat si Jupiter unnos. — 

A'jroil. 

Ye scenes of my childhooil, whose loved 
recollection 

Embitters the present, compared with the 
past ; 

"Where science first dawn’d on the powers of 
reflection, 

And friendships were form’d, too romantic 
to last ; 

Where fancy yet joys to trace the resemblance 

Of comrades, in friendship and mischief 
allied ; 

How welcome to me your ne’er fading re- 
membrance, 

Which rests in the bosom, though hope is 
denied I 

Again I revisit the hills where we sported. 

The streams where we swam, and the fields 
where we fought ; 

The school where, loud warn’d by the bell, 
we resorted. 

To pore o’er the precepts by pedagogues 
taught. 

Again I behold where for hours I have 
ponder’d, 

As reclining, at eve, on yon tombstone I lay ; 

Or round the steep brow of the churchyard 
I wander’d. 

To catch the last gleam of the sun’s setting 
ray. 


I once more view the room, with spectators 
surrounded, 

Where, as Zanga, I trod on Alonzo o’er- 
thrown ; 

While, to swell my young pride, such ap- 
2)lauses resounded, 

I fancied that Mossop himself was out- 
shone : 

Or, as Lear, I pour’d forth the deep impre- 
cation, 

By my daughters of kingdom and reason 
deprived ; 

Till, fired by loud plaudits and self-adulation, 
I regarded myself as a Garrick revived. 

Ye dreams of my boyhood, how much I regret 
you ! 

Unfaded your memory dwells in my breast ; 

Though sad and deserted, I ne’er can forget 
you : 

Your pleasures may still be in fancy possest. 

To Ida full oft may remembrance restore me, 
While fate shall the shades of the future 
unroll 1 

Since darkness o’ershadows the prospect 
before me. 

More dear is the beam of the past to my 
soul I 

But if, through the coxirse of the years which 
await me. 

Some new scene of pleasure should open to 
^*iew, 

I will say, while with rapture the thought 
shall elate me, 

“ Oh ! such were the days which my infancy 
knew. ” 

1806. 

» » - 

TO IVI — . 

Oh ! did those eyes, instead of fire. 

With bright but mild affection shine. 

Though they might kindle less desire, 

Love, more than mortal, would be thine. 

For thou art form’d so heavenly fair. 

Howe’er those orbs may wildly beam, 

Wc must admire, but still despair; 

That fatal glance forbids esteem. 

When Nature stamp’d thy beauteous birth. 

So much perfection in thee shone. 

She fear’d that, too divine for earth. 

The skies might claim thee for their ouii : 

Therefore, to guard her dearest work. 

Lest angels might dispute the prize, 

She bade a secret lightning lurk 
Within those once celestial eyes. 
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These might the boldest sylph appal, 

■^^en gleaming with meridian blaze ; 

Thy beauty must enrapture all ; 

But who can dare thiiic ardent gaze ? 

’Tis said that Berenice’s hair 
In stars adorns the vault of heaven •, 

But they would ne'er permit thee there, 

Thou wouldst so far outshine the seven. 

For did those eyes as planets roll. 

Thy sister-lights would scarce appear : 

E’en suns, which systems now control, 

Would twinkle dimly through their sphere. 

1800. 

TO WOMAN. 

Woman I experience might have told mo 
That all must love thee who behold thee : 
Surely experience might have taught 
Thy nrmest X)roinises are nought ; 

But, placed in all thy charms before me, 

All I forget, but to adore thee. 

Oh memory I thou choicest blessing 
When join’d with hope, when still possessing ; 
But how much cursed by every lover 
When hope is fled and passion ’s over. 

Woman, that fair and fond deceiver. 

How prompt are striplings to believe her I 
How throbs the pulse when first we view 
The eye that rolls in glossy blue. 

Or sparkles black, or mildly throws 
A beam from under hazel brows 1 
How quick we credit every oath. 

And hear her plight the willing tndh ! 

Fondly we hope 'twill last for aye, 

When, lo ! she changes in a day. 

This record will h)r ever stand, 

“ Woman, thy vows are traced in sand.” 

TO M. S. G. 

When I dream that you love me, you '11 surely 
forgive ; 

Extend not your anger to sleep ; 

For in visions alone your affection can live, — 
I rise, and it leaves me to weep. 

Then, Morpheus I envelope my faculties fast, 
Shed o’er me your languor benign ; 

Should the dream of to-night but resemble the 
last, 

What rapture celestial is mine ! 

They tell us that slumber, the sister of death, 
Mortality's emblem is given; 

To fate how I long to resign my frail breath. 
If this be a foretaste of heaven 1 


Ah I frown not, sweet lady, unbend your soft 
brow, 

Nor deem me too lmpi)y in this ; 

If I sin in my dream. I atone for it now. 

Thus doom’d hut to gaze upon })liss. 

Though in visions, sweet lady, perhaps you 
may smile. 

Oh ! think not my penance deficient ! 

When dreams of your presence my .•^lumbers 
beguile, 

To awake will be torture siitlicient. 


TO MARY, 

ON RECEIVING HEi; I’lCTURi:. 

This faint resemblance of tliy charms, 
Though strong as mortal art could give, 

My constant heart of fear disarms. 

Revives my liopes, and bids me live. 

Here I can trace the locks of gold 
Which round thy siK»wy foridiead wave, 
The cheeks which sprung from beauty’s mould, 
The lips which made me beauty’s slave. 

Here I can trace- ah, no ! that e 3 'e, 

Whose azure floats in litpiid fii'e, 

Must all the painter’s art <U*fy, 

And bid him from the task retire. 

Here I behold its beauteous hue ; 

But where 's the beam so sweetly straying, 
Which gave a lustre to its blue, 

Like Luna o’er the ocean placing? 

Sweet copy 1 far more dear to me, 

Lifele.ss, unfeeling as thou art, 

Thun all the living forms could be, 

Save her who placed thee next mj’ heart. 

She placed it, sad, with needless fc.ar, 

Lest time might shake my wavering soul, 
Unconscious that her image there 
Held every sense in fast control. 

Through liours, through years, through time, 
’twill cheer ; 

My hope, ill gloomy moments, raise ; 

In life’s last conflict ’twill appear, 

And meet my fond expiring gaze. 


TO LESBIA. 

Lksbia 1 since far from you I’ve ranged, 

^ Our souls witli fond affection glow not ; 
You .say ’tis I, not you, liave changed, 

I ’d tell you why, — but yet I know not. 
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Your polisli’d brow no cares have crost ; 

And, Lesbia ! we are not much older 
Since, trembling, first my heart I lost, 

Or told my love, with hope groT\m bolder. 

Sixteen was then our utmost age, 

Two years have lingering imss'd away, 
love ! 

And now new thoughts our minds engage, 

At least I feel disposed to stray, love 1 

'Tis I that am alone to blame, 

I, that am guilty of love’s treason ; 

Since your sweet breast is still the same, 
Caprice must be my only reason. 

I do not, love 1 suspect your truth. 

With jealous doubt my bosom heaves not ; 
Warm was the passion of my j'outh, 

One trace of dark deceit it leaves not. 

No, no, my flame was not pretended ; 

For, oh I I loved you most sincerely ; 

And — though our di-eam at last is ended — 
My bosom still esteems you dearly. 

No more we meet in yonder bowers ; 

Absence has made me prone to roving ; 

But older, firmer hearts than ours, 

Have found monotony in loWng. 

Your cheek’s soft bloom is unimpair’d. 

New beauties still are daily bright’ning, 
Your eye for conquest beams prepared, 

The forge of love’s resistless lightning. 

Arm’d thus, to make their bosoms bleed. 
Many will throng to sigh like me, love ! 
More constant they may prove, indeed ; 
Fonder, alas ! they ne’er can be, love 1 

— i $ 

LINES ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG 

LADY. 

[As the author was ilischarging his i)lstols in 
a garden, two ladies ])assing near the spot were 
alarmcil by the sound of a Indict hissing nc;ir them ; 
to one of wlioni the following stanzas were addressed 
the next morning.} 

Doubtless, sweet girl 1 the hissing lead, 
Wafting destruction o’er thy charms. 

And hurtling o’er thy lovely head. 

Has fill’d that breast with fond alarms. 

Surelj’ some envious demon’s force, 

Vex’d to behold such beauty here, 

Impell’d the bullet’s viewless course, 
Diverted from its first career. 

Yes ! in that nearly fatal hour 

Tlie ball obey’d some bell-born guide ; 

But Heaven, ^vitb interq)osing power. 

In pity turn’d the death aside. 


Yet, as perchance one trembling tear 
Upon that thr illin g bosom fell ; 

Wliicli I, th’ unconscious cause of fear, 
Extracted from its glistening cell : 

Say, what dire penance can atone 
For such an outrage done to thee ? 
Arraign’d before thy beauty’s throne, 

VTiat punishment wilt thou decree ? 

Might I perform the judge’s part, 

The sentence I should scarce deplore; 

It only would restore a heart 
Which but belong’d to thee before. 

The least atonement I can make 
Is to become no longer free ; 

Henceforth I breathe but for thy sake, 

Thou shalt be all in all to me. 

But thou, perhaps, may’st now reject 
Such expiation of my guilt ; 

Come then, some other inmle elect ; 

Let it be death, or what thou wilt. 

Choose then, relentless I and I swear 
Nought shall thy dread decree prevent ; 
Yet liold — one little word forbear I 
Let it be aught but banishment. 

' 1 1 

LOVE'S LAST ADIEU. 

*A€i i’ a«t fit ipex/yti- — AxacRROX. 

The roses of love glad the garden of life. 
Though nurtured ’mid weeds dropping pes- 
tilent dew, 

Till time crops the leaves with unmerciful 
knife, 

Or prunes them for ever, in love’s last adieu I 

In vain with endearments we soothe the sad 
heart, 

In vain do we vow for an age to be true ; 
The chance of an hour may command us to 
part, 

Or death disunite us in love’s last adieu ! 

Still Hope, breathing peace through the 
grief-swollen breast. 

Will whisper, “ Our meeting we j’et may 
renew : ” 

With this dream of deceit half our sorrow’s 
represt, 

Nor taste we the poison of love’s last adieu I 

Oh 1 mark you yon pair : in the sunshine of 
youth 

Love tmned round their childhoo<l his 
flowers as they grew ; 

They flourish awhile in the season of truth, 
Till chill'd by the winter of love’s last adieu 1 
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&weet lady 1 why thus doth a tear steal its way 
Down a cheek which outrivals thy bosom 
in hue ? 

Yet why do I ask ?— to distraction a prey, 

Thy reason has perish’d with love s last 
adieu 1 

Oh 1 who is yon misanthrope, shunning man- 
kind ? 

From cities to caves of the forest he flew: 
There, ra\'ing, he howls his complaint to the 
wind ; 

The mountains reverberate love's last adieu! 

Now hate rules a heart which in love’s easy 
chains 

Once passion's tumultuous blandishments 
knew ; 

Despair now inflames the dark tide of his veins ; 
He ponders in frenzy on love’s last adieu 1 

How be envies the wTetch with a soul wrapt 
in steel ! 

His pleasures are scarce, yet his troubles 
are few, 

Who laughs at the pang which he never can 
feel, 

And dreads not the anguish of love's last 
adieu 1 

Youth^ies, life decays, even hope is o’ercast ; 

No more with love’s former devotion we sue : 
He spreads his young wing, he retires with 
the blast ; 

The shroud of affection is love's last adieu 1 

In this life of probation for rapture divine, 
Astrea declares that some penance is due ; 
From him w’ho has w’orshipp’d at love’s gentle 
shrine, 

The atonement is ample in love’s last adieu ! 

Who kneels to the god, on his altar of light 
Must myrtle and cypress alternately strew : 
His injTtle, an emblem of purest delight ; 

His cypress, the garland of love’s last adieu I 

■ — ♦» 

DAMAETAS. 

In law an infant, and in years a boy. 

In mind a slave to every vicious joy ; 

From every sense of shame and virtue wean’d ; 
In lies an adept, in deceit a fiend ; 

Versed in hypocrisy, while yet a child ; 

Fickle as wind, of inclinations wild ; 

Woman his dupe, his heedless friend a tool ; 
Old in the world, though scarcely broke from 
school ; 

Dama*tas ran through all the maze of sin, 
And found the goal when others just begin : 


Even still conflicting passions shake his soul, 
And bid bim drain the dregs of pleasure’s bowl; 
But, pall'd with vice, he breaks bis former 
chain, 

And what was once bis bliss appears bis bane. 

♦ » — 

TO MARION. 

Marion 1 why that pensive brow’ ? 

What disgust to life bast thou ? 

Change that discontented air ; 

Frowns become not one so fair. 

'Tis not love disturbs thy rest, 

Love's a stranger to thy breast ; 

He in dimpling smiles appears. 

Or mourns in sweetly timid tears. 

Or bends the languid eyelid down. 

But shuns the cold forbidding frown. 

Then resume thy former fire, 

Some w’ill love, and all admire ; 

While that icy aspect chills us. 

Nought but cool indifference thrills ns. 
Wouldst thou wandering hearts beguile. 
Smile at least, or seem to smile. 

Eyes like thine were never meant 
To hide tlieir orbs in dark restraint. 

Spite of all thou fain wouldst say. 

Still in truant beams they play. 

Thy lips— but here my modest Muse 
Her impulse chaste must needs refuse : 

She blushes, curt’sies, frowms,— in short she 
Dreads lest the subject should transport me ; 
And flying off in search of reason, 

Brings prudence back in proper season. 

All I shall therefore say (wliate'er 
I think, is neither here nor there) 

Is, that such lips, of looks endearing. 

Were fonn’d for better things than sneering : 
Of soothing compliments divested, 

Advice at least’s disinterested; 

I Such is my artless song to thee, 

From all the flow of flattery free ; 

Counsel like mine is like a brother's, 

My heart is given to some others ; 

That is to say, unskill d to cozen, 

It shares itself among a dozen. 

Marion, adieu! oh, pr’ythce slight not 
This warning, though U may delight not ; 
And, lest my precepts ne displeasing 
To those who think remonstrance teasing: 
At once I 'll tell thee our opinion 
Concerning womaii’s soft dominion: 

Howe’er we gaze w’ilh admiration 
On eyes of blue or lips carnation, 

Howe’er the flowing locks attract us. 
Howe’er those beauties may distract us. 

Still fickle, we are prone to rove, 

These cannot fix our souls to love ; 
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It is not too severe a strictnre 
To say they foiTa a pretty picture ; 
But wouldst thou see the secret chain 
Wliich binds us in your humble train, 
To hail j’ou queens of all creation, 
Know, in a word, ’tis Anoiation. 


TO A LADY 

WHO PRESENTED TO THE AUTHOR A LOCK OP 
ILAIR URAIDED WITH HIS 0\>'N, AND APPOINT- 
ED A NIGHT IN DECEMBER TO MEET HIM IN 
THE GARDEN. 

These locks, w’hich fondly thus entwine, 

In firmer chains our hearts confine, 

Than all th’ unmeaning protestations 
Which swell with nonsense love orations. 
Our love is fix’d, I think we 've proved it ; 
Nor time, nor place, nor art have moved it ; 
Then wherefore should we sigh and whine, 
With groundless jealousy repine. 

With silly whims and fancies frantic. 

Merely to make our love romantic? 

^Vhy should you weep like Lydia Languisli, 
And fret with self-created anguish ? 

Or doom the lover you have chosen, 

On winter nights to sigh half frozen ; 

In leafless shades to sue for i)aidon, 

Only because the scene 's a gai'den ? 

For gardens seem, by one consent, 

Since Shakspeare set tbe precedent. 

Since Juliet first declared her passion, 

To form the place of assignation. 

Oh I would some modern muse inspire, 

And seat her by a sea-coal fii e ; 

Or had the bard at Cliristmas written. 

And laid the scene of love in Britain, 

He surely, in commiseration, 

Had changed the place of declaration. 

In Italy I ’ve no objection ; 

Warm nights are projier for reflection ; 

But here our climate is so rigid, 

That love itself is rather frigid : 

Think on our chilly situation, 

^d curb this rage for imitation ; 

Then let us meet, as oft we ’ve done. 

Beneath the influence of the sun j 
Or, if at midnight I must meet you 
Within your mansion let me greet you : 

There we can love for hours together, 

Much better, in such snowy weather, 

Than placed in all th’ Arcadian groves 
That ever witness’d rural loves ; 

Then, if my i^assion fail to please. 

Next ixigbt I 11 be content to freeze ; 

No more I’ll give a loose to laughter 
But curse my fate for ever after. 


OSCAR OF ALVA. 

A TALE. 

How sw’cetly shines through azure skies, 
The lamp of heaven on Lora’s shore j 

Where Alva’s hoary turrets rise. 

And hear the din of arms no more I 

But often has yon rolling moon 
On Alva’s casques of silver play’d ; 

And ^^ew'd, at midnight’s silent noon, 
Her chiefs in gleaming mail array’d : 

And on the crimson’d rocks beneath, 
Which scowl o'er ocean's sullen flow, 

Pale in the scatter’d ranks of death. 

She saw the gasping warrior low ; 

While many an eye which ne’er again 
Could mark the rising orb of day, 

Turn’d feebly from the gory plain. 

Beheld in death her fading ray. 

Onco to those eyes the lamp of Love, 
They blest herTlear propitious light: 

But now she glimmer'd from above, 

A sad, funereal torch of night. 

Faded is Alva’s noble race, 

And gray her towers are seen afar ; 

No more her heroes urge the chase. 

Or roll the crimson tide of war. 

But who was last of Alva’s clan ? 

Why grows the moss on Alva’s stone ? 

Her towers resound no steps of man. 
They echo to the gale alone. 

And when that gale is fierce and high, 

A sound is heard in j’onder hall ; 

It rises hoarsely through the sky. 

And vibrates o’er the mould’riug wall. 

Yes, when the eddying tempest sighs. 

It shakes the shield of Oscar brave ; 

But there no more his banners rise, 

No more his i>lmues of sable wave. 

Fair shone the sun on Oscar’s birth, 

When Angus hail'd his eldest born; 

The vassals round their chieftain’s hearth 
Crowd to applaud the happy morn. 

They feast upon the mountain deer, 

The pibroch raised its piercing note ; 

To gladden more their highland cheer, 
The strains in martial numbers float : 

And they who heard the war-notes wild 
Hoped that one day the pibroch’s strain 

Should play before the hero’s child 
While he should lead the tartan train. 

Another year is quickly past. 

And Angus hails another son : 

His natal day is like the last. 

Nor soon the jocund feast was done. 
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Taught by tbeir sire to bend the bow, 

Ou Alva’s dusky bills of wind, 

Tbe boys in cbildhood chased the roe, 

And left their hounds in speed behind. 

But ere their years of youth arc o’er, 

They mingle in the ranks of war ; 

They lightly wheel the bright claymore, 

And send the whistling an*ow far. 

Bark was the flow of Oscar’s hair, 

\Vildly it stream’d along the gale ; 

But Allan’s locks were bright and fair, 

And pensive seem’d his cheek, and pale. 

But Oscar own’d a hero’s soul, 

His dark eye shone through beams of truth ; 
Allan had early learn’d control. 

And smooth his words had been from youth. 

Both, both were brave ; the Saxon spear 
Was shiver’d oft beneath their steel ; 

And Oscar’s bosom scorn’d to fear, 

But Oscar’s bosom knew to feel ; 

While Allan's soul belied his form, 

Unworthy with such charms to dwell: 
Keen as the lightning of the .storm, 

On foes his deadly vengeance fell. 

From high Southannon’s distant tower 
Arrived a young and noble dame ; 

With Kenneth’s lands to form her dower, 
Glenalvon’s hlue-eyed daughter came; 

And Oscar claim’d the beauteous bride, 

And Angus on his Oscar smiled : 

It soothed the father’s feudal pride 
Thus to obtain Glenalvou’s child. 

Hark to the pibroch’s pleasing note I 
Hark to the swelling nuptial song I 
In joyous strains the voices float, 

And still the choral peal prolong. 

See how the heroes’ hlood-red plumes 
Assembled wave in Alva’s hall ; 

Each youth his varied plaid assumes, 
Attending ou their chieftain’s call. 

It is not war their aid demands, 

The pibroch plays the song of peace ; 

To Oscar s nuptiala throng the bands, 

Nor yet the sounds of pleasure cease. 

But where is Oscar ? sure ’t is late : 

bridegroom’s ardent flame ? 
Wmlo thronging guests and ladies wait, 

Nor Oscar nor his brother came. 


“ Perchance, forgetful of the day, 

’Tis his to chase the boiuidiug roe ; 

Or ocean's waves prolong his stay ; 

Yet Oscar’s bark is seldom slow." 

" Ob, no ! ’’ the anguish’d sire rtgoiii'd, 

“ Nor chase, nor wa> e, my boy delay ; 
Would he to Mora seem unlcind ? 

^^"ouId aught to her impede his way? 

“ Oh, search, ye chiefs ! oh, search ar(»mid 1 
Allan, with these through Alva lly ; 

Till Oscar, till my son is found, 

Haste, haste, nor dare att<-mpt reply." 

All is confusion — through tin? ^■ale 
The name of Oscar ln)arsely rings, 

It rises on the murmuring gale, 

Till night expands licr dusky wings ; 

It breaks the stillness of the night, 

But echoes through her shades in vain ; 

It sounds through morning's misty light, 

But Oscar conics not o’er the plain. 

Three days, three sleepless nights, the Chief 
For Oscar search'll each mountain cave : 
Then hope is lost ; in boundless grief, 

His locks in gray-torn ringlets wave. 

‘‘Oscar! my son 1 — thou God of heaven, 
Restore the prop of sinking age ! 

Or if that hope no more is given, 

Yield his assassin to my rage. 

“ Yes, on some desert rocky shore 
My Oscar's whiten'd hones must He ; 

Then grant, thou God I I ask no more, 

With him his frantic sire may die ! 

, “ Yet he may live, — away, despair 1 
! Be calm, my soul ! he yet may live ; 

T’ arraign my fate, my voice forbear I 

0 God ! my impious prayer forgive. 

‘‘ What, if he live for me no more, 

1 sink forgotten in the dust, 

The hope of Alva’s age is o’er : 

Alas ! cau pangs like these be just ? " 

Thus did the hapless parent mourn, 

Till Time, which soothes severest woe, 
Had bade serenity return, 

And made the tear-drop cease to flow. 

For still some latent hope survived 
That Oscar might once more appear ; 

His liope now droop’d and now revived, 

Till Time had told a tedious year. 


At length young Allan join’d the bride ; 

‘‘Why comes not Oscar," Angus said: 

‘ Is he not liere ? " the youth replied ; 

“ With me he roved not o’er the glade : 


Days roll’d along, the orb of light 
Again had run his destined race ; 
No Oscar bless’d his father’s sight, 
And sorrow left a fainter trace. 
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For youthful Allan still remain’d, 

And now his father’s only joy : 

And Mora’s heart was quicklj' gain’d, 

For beauty crown’d the fair-hair'd boy. 

She thought that Oscar low was laid. 

And Allan’s face was wondrous fair ; 

If Oscar lived, some other maid 

Had claim’d his faithless bosom’s care. 

And Angus said, if one year more 
In fruitless hope was pass’d away. 

His fondest scruples should be o’er, 

And he would name their nuptial day. 

Slow roll’d the moons, but blest at last 
Arrived the dearly destined morn : 

The year of anxious trembling past. 

What smiles the lovers’ cheeks adoni ! 

Hark to the pibroch’s pleasing note ! 

Hark to the swelling nuptial song J 
In joyous strains the voices tioat, 

.^id still the choral i)eal prolong. 

Again the clan, in festive crowd, 

Throng through the gate of Alva’s hall ; 
The sounds of mirth re-echo loud. 

And all their former joy recall. 

But who is he, whose darken’d brow 
Glooms in the midst of general mirth ? 
Before his eyes’ far fiercer glow 

The blue dames curdle o’er the hearth. 

Bark is the robe which ^nraps his form, 

And tall his plume of gory red ; 

His voice is like the rising storm. 

But light and trackless is his tread. 

’Tis noon of night, the pledge goes round, 
The bridegroom’s health is deeply quaff’d ; 
With shouts the vaulted roofs resound, 

And all combine to hail the draught. 

Sudden the stranger-chief arose. 

And all the clamorous crowd are hush’d ; 
And Angus’ cheek ^\nth wonder glows, 

And Mora’s tender bosom blush’d. 

“ Old man 1 ” he cried, “ this pledge is done; 

Thou saw’st ’twas dul 3 ’ drank by me ; 

It hail'd the nui)tials of thy son : 

Now will I claim a pledge from thee. 

“ While all ai*ound is mirth and joy, 

To bless thy Allan’s happy lot. 

Say, hadst thou ne’er another boy ? 

Say, why should Oscar be forgot ? " 

Alas ! ” the hapless sire replied, 

The big tear starting as he spoke, 

“ Wlieu Oscar left my hall, or died. 

This aged heart was almost broke. 
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“ Thrice has the earth revolved her course 
Since Oscar’s form has bless’d my sight ; 
And Allan is my last resource. 

Since martial Oscar’s death or flight.” 

“ ’Tis w’ell,” replied the stranger stem, 

And fiercely fiash’d his rolling eye ; 

“ Thy Oscar’s fate I fain would learn ; 
Perhaps the hero did not die. 

“ Perchance, if those whom most he loved 
Would call, thy Oscar might return ; 
Perchance the chief has only roved ; 

For him thy beltane j'et may burn. 

“ Fill high tlie bowl the table round. 

We will not claim the pledge by stealth ; 
With wine let every cup be crown’d ; 

Pledge me departed Oscar’s healtli.” 

“ With all my soul,” old Angus said, 

And fill’d his goblet to the brim : 

“ Here ’s to my boy I alive or dead, 

I ne’er shall find a son like him.” 

“ Bravely*, old man, this health has sped ; 

But whj’ does Allan trembling stand ? 
Come, drink remembrance of the dead. 

And raise thy cup with fiimer hand.” 

The crimson glow of Allan’s face 
Was turn’d at once to ghastlj* hue t 
The drops of death each other chase 
Adown in agonizing dew. 

Thrice did he raise the goblet high. 

And thrice his lips refused to taste ; 

For thrice he caught the stranger’s ej’e 
On his with deadly fury placed. 

“ And is it thus a brother hails 

A brother’s fond remembrance here ? 

If thus affection’s strengtli prevails, 

What might we not expect from fear ? ” 

Boused by the sneer, be raised the bowl, 

“ Would Oscar now could share our mirth I ’ 
Internal fear appall’d his soul ; 

He said, and dasli’d the cup to earth. 

“ ’Tis hel I hear my murderer’s voice!” 

Loud shrieks a darklj' gleaming fonn. 

‘‘ A murderer’s voice ! ” the roof replies, 

And deeplj’ swells the bursting storm. 

The tapers wink, the chieftains shrink, 

The stranger ’s gone, — amidst the crew, 

A form was seen in tartan green. 

And tall the shade terrific grew. 

His waist was bound with a broad belt round, 
His plume of sable stream’d on high ; 

But his breast was bare, with the red wounds 
there, 

And fix’d w’as the glare of his glassy ej’c. 
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And tbrice he smiled, with his eye so wild, 

On Angus Ending low the knee ; 

And thrice he frown’d on a chief on the ground, 
\^om shivering crowds with horror see. 

The bolts loud roll from pole to pole, 

The thunders through the welkin ring, 

And the gleaming form, through the mist of 
the stoim, 

Was home on high by the whirlwind’s wing. 

Cold was the feast, the revel ceased. 

Who hes upon the stony floor ? 

Oblivion press’d old Angus’ breast, 

At length his life-pulse throbs once more. 

“ Away, away ! let the leech essay 
To pour the light on Allan’s eyes : ” 

His sand is done, — his race is run, — 

Oh ! never more shall Allan rise t 

But Oscar’s breast is cold as clay, 

His locks are lifted by the gale ; 

And Allan's barbed an*ow lay 
With him in dark Glentanar’s vale. 

And whence the dreadful stranger came, 

Or who, no mortal wight can tell ; 

But no one doubts the form of flame, 

For Alva’s sons knew’ Oscar well. 

Ambition nerved young Allan’s hand, 

Exulting demons wing'd his dart ; 

While Envy waved her burning brand, 

And pour’d her venom round his heart. 

Swift is the shaft from Allan’s bow’ ; 

Whose streaming life-blood stains his side ? 
Bark Oscar’s sable crest is low, 

The dart has drunk his vital tide. 

And Mora’s eye could Allan move, 

She hade his wounded pride rebel : 

Alas ! that eyes which beam’d with love 
Should urge the soul to deeds of hell. 

Lo t seest thou not a lonely tomb 
Which rises o’er a warrior dead ? 

It glimmers through the tw ilight gloom ; 

Oh I that is Allan’s nui)tial bed. 

Far, distant far, the noble grave 

Wliich held his clan’s great ashes stood ; 
And o’er his corse no banners wave, 

For they were stain’d Avith kindred blood. 

What minstrel gray, what hoary bard, 

Siiall Allan’s deeds on harp-strings raise ? 
The song is glory’s chief reward, 

But who can strike a murderer’s praise ? 

Unstrung, untouch’d, the harp must stand, 
No minstrel dare the theme awake ; 

Guilt would benumb liis palsied liand, 

His harp in shuddering chords would break. 


No IjTe of fame, no hallow’d verse, 

Shall sound his glories higli in air : 

A dying father s bitter curse, 

A brother’s death-groan echoes there. 

- ♦♦ 

THE EPISODE OF NISUS AND 

EURYALUS, 

A PARAPHRASE FROM THE iENEIB, LIB. IX- 

Nisus, the guardian of the portal, stood, 
Eager to gild his arms with hostile blood ; 
Well skill’d in fight the (luivering lance to 
wield. 

Or pour ills arrows through th’ embattled 
field : 

From Ida torn, he left his sylvan cave, 

And sought a foreign home, a distant grave. 
To watch tlie movements of the Baunian host, 
With him Euryalus sustains the post ; 

No lovelier mien adorn’d the ranks of Troj’, 
And beardless bloom yet gi*aced the gallant 

Thougli few the S€*asons of his youthful life, 
As yet a novice in the martial strife, 

’Twas his, with beauty, valour’s gifts to 
share — 

A soul heroic, as his form was fair : 

These burn with one pure flame of generous 
love ; 

In peace, in war, united still they move ; 
Friendship ami glory form their joint reward ; 
And now combined they hold their nightly 
guard. 

“ "VMiat god,” exclaim’d the first, “ instils 
this fire ? 

Or, in itself a god, what great desire? 

My labouring soul, with anxious thought 
oppress’d. 

Abhors this station of inglorious rest ; 

The love of fame with this can ill accord, 

Be’t mine to seek for glory with 1115’ sword. 
Seest thou yon cami), with torches twinkling 
dim, 

Where drunken slumbers wTap each lazy 
limb ? 

I\niere confidence and ease the watch disdain, 
And drowsy Silence holds lier sable reign ? 
Then hear my thought : — In deep and sullen 
grief 

Our troops and leaders mourn their absent 
chief : 

Now could the gifts and promised prize be 
tliine 

(The deed, the danger, and the fame be mine), 
Were this decreed, beneath yon rising mound, 
Methiiiks, an easy path perchanco w’ere 
found ; 
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Whicli past, I speed my way to Pallas’ walls, 
And lead ^neas from Evander’s lialls.” 

With equal ardour fired, and warlike joy, 
His glowing friend address’d the Dardan 
hoy : — 

“ These deeds, my Nisus, shalt thou dare 
alone ? 

Must all the fame, the peril, be thine own ? 
Am I by thee despised, and left afar, 

As one unfit to share tlie toils of war ? 

Not thus his son tlie great Opheltes taught ; 
Not thus my sire in Argive combats fought ; 
Not thus, when Ilion fell by heavenly hate, 

I track’d ^neas through the walks of fate : 
Thou know’’st my deeds, my breast devoid of 
fear, 

And hostile life-drops dim my gory si>ear. 
Here is a soul with hope immortal burns. 
And life, ignoble life, for glory spurns. 

Fame, fame is cheaply earn’d by fleeting 
breath : 

The price of honour is the sleep of death.” 

Then Nisus; — “Calm thy bosom’s fond 
alarms : 

Thy heart beats fiercely to the din of arms. 
More dear thy worth and valour than my own, 
I swear by him wlio fills 01 ymi)us’ throne I 
So may I triumph, as I speak the truth, 

And clasp again the comrade of my j'outh I 
But should I fall, — and he who dares advance 
Through hostile legions must abide by 
chance, — 

If some Eutulian arm, with adverse blow, 
Sliould lay the friend who ever loved thee 
low, 

liive thou, such beauties I would fain pre- 
serve. 

Thy budding years a lengthen’d term deserve. 
^ hen humbled in the dust, let some one be. 
Whose gentle eyes will shed one tear for me ; 
\\hoso manly aim may snatch me back bv 
force, 

Or wealth redeem from foes my captive corse : 
Or, if my destiny these last deny, 

H m the spoiler’s power my ashes lie, 

Thy pious care may raise a simple tomb, 

To mark thy love, and signalize my doom. 
Why should thy doting UTetched mother weep 
JJ®*’ ^oy, reclined in endless sleep ? 

sake, the tempest’s fury dared, 

1 ^ sake, war’s deadly peril shared * 
Vkho braved what woman never braved be- 
fore, 

And left her native for the Latian shore.” 

“In vain you damp the ardour of my soul,” 
Eephed Euryalus ; “ it scorns control 1 


Hence, let us haste! ” — their brother guEirds 
arose. 

Boused by their call, nor court again repose ; 
The i)air, buoy’d up on Hope’s e.xnltiug wing, 
Their stations leave, and speed to seek the 
king. 

Now o’er the earth a solemn stillness ran. 
And lull’d alike the cares of brute and man ; 
Save where the Dardan leaders nightly hold 
Altemate converse, and their plans unfold. 
On one great point the council are agi*eed, 

An instant message to their prince decreed ; 
Each loan’d ui>on the lance he well could 
wield, 

And poised with easy arm his ancient shield ; 
When Nisus and his friend their leave request 
To offer something to their high behest. 

With anxious tremors, yet unawed by fear, 
The faithful pair before the throne appear : 
lulus greets them ; at his kind command. 
The elder first address'd the hoary band. 

“ TS ith patience ” (thus HjTtacides began) 

“ Attend, nor judge from youth our humble 
plan. 

Where 3’onder beacons half expiring beam. 
Our slumbering foes of future conquestdream. 
Nor heed that we a secret path have traced, 
Between the ocean and the portal placed. 
Beneath the covert of the blackening smoke, 
W hose shade securel3' design ^vill cloak I 
If 3'ou, 3*e chiefs, and fortune will allow, 

We’ll bend our course to 3*onder momitaiu’s 
brow, 

"Uhere Pallas’ walls at distance meet the 
sight, 

Seen o'er the glade, when not obscured by 
night ; 

Then shall iEneas in his pride return, 

hen hostile matrons raise their offspring’s 
urn ; 

And Latian .spoils and purpled hea^is of dead 
Shall mai'k the havoc of our hero’s tread. 
Such is our purpose, not unknown the way ; 

hero 3’ouder ton*ent’s devious waters stra}', 
Oft have we seen, when hunting by the 
stream. 

The distant siiires above the valle3’s gleam.” 

Mature in 3*ears, for sober wisdom famed, 
Moved by the speech, Alethes here ex- 
claim’d. — 

“ Te parent gods 1 who rule the fate of Troy, 
Still dwells the Dardan spirit in the boy; 
"When minds like these in striplings thus ye 
raise, 

Yours is the godlike act, be yours the praise ; 
Li gallant 3’outh, my fainting hopes revive, 
And Ilion’s wonted glories still survive.” 
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Then in his warm embrace the boys he 
press'd, 

And, qnivering, strain'd them to his aged 
breast ; 

With tears the burning cheek of each be- 
dew’d, 

And, sobbing, thus his first discourse renew’d : 
“What gift, my countrymen, what martial 
prize. 

Can we bestow, which you may not despise ? 
Our deities the first best boon have given — 
Internal •virtues are the gift of Heaven. 

What poor rewards can bless your deeds on 
earth, 

Doubtless await such young, exalted worth, 
.^neas and Ascauius shall combine 
To yield applause far, far suri>assing mine.” 

lulus then : — “ By all the powers above I 
By those Penates who my country love 1 
By hoary Vesta’s sacred fane, I swear. 

My hopes are all in you, ye generous pair J 
Beatore my father to my grateful sight, 

And all my sorrows yield to one deliglit. 
Nisusl two silver goblets are thine own. 
Saved from Arisba’s stately domes o’er- 
thrown ! 

My sire secured them on that fatal day, 

Nor left such bowls an Ai-give robber’s prey : 
Two massy tripods, also, shall be thine ; 

Two talents polish’d from the glittering mine ; 
An ancient cup, which Tyrian Dido gave, 
^Vhilc yet our vessels press’d the Punic 
wave : 

But when the hostile chiefs at length bow 
down. 

When gi*eat JEneas wears Hesperia’s crown, 
The casque, the buckler, and the fiery steed 
Which Turnus guides with more than mortal 
speed, 

thine ; no envious lot shall then be cast, 

I pledge my word, irrevocably past : 

Nay more, twelve slaves, and twice six cap- 
tive dames, 

To soothe thy softer hours with amorous 
flames, 

And all the realms which now the Latins 
sway, 

The labours of to-night shall well repay. 

But thou, my generous youth, whose tender 
years 

Are ]iear my own, whose worth my heart 
reveres, 

Henceforth affection, sweetly thus begun, 
Shall join our bosoms and our souls in one ; 
mthout thy aid, no glory shall be mine; 
Without thy dear advice, no great design ; 
Alike through life esteem’d, thou go<llike 

in war my bulw'ark, and in peace my joy.” 


To him Euryalus : — “ No day shall shame 
The rising glories which from this I claim. 
Fortune may favour, or the skies may frown, 
But valour, spite of fate, obtains renown. 

Yet, ere from hence our eager steps depart, 
One boon I beg, the nearest to my heart : 

My mother, sprung from Priam’s royal line, 
Like thine ennobled, hardly less divine, 

Nor Troy nor king Acestes’ realms restrain 
Her feeble age from dangers of the main i 
.Alone she came, all selflsh fears above, 

A bright example of iimternal love. 

Vnknown the secret enterprise I brave, 

Lost grief should bend my parent to tho 
grave ; 

From this alone no fond adieus I seek. 

No fainting mother's lips have press'd my 
cheek ; 

By gloomy night and thy right hand I vow 
Her parting tears wouhl shake my purpose 
now ; 

Do thou, my prince, her failing age sustain, 
III thee her much-loved cliild may live 
again ; 

Her dying hours with pious conduct bless, 
Assist her wants, relieve her fond distress : 
So dear a hope must all my soul inflame, 

To rise in gloi*y, or to fall in fame.” 

Struck with a filial care so deeply felt, 

In tears at once the Trojan warriors melt; 
Faster than all, lulus' eyes o’erflow 1 
Such love was his, and such had l^een his 
woe. 

“All thou hast ask'd, receive,” tho prince 
rejilied ; 

“ Nor this alone, hut many a gift beside. 

To cheer thy mother’s years shall be my aim, 
Creusa's style but wanting to the dame. 
Fortune an adverse wayward course may run, 
But bless'd thy motlier in so dear a soil. 
Now, by my life! — my sire’s most sacred 
oatli — 

To thee I pledge my full, my firmest troth, 
All the rewards wliicli once to thee were 
vow’d. 

If thou shouldst fall, on her shall he be- 
stow'd.” 

Thus spoke the weeping prince, tlieii forth to 
view 

A gleaming falchion from tho sheath he 
drew ; 

IjYcaon’s utmost skill had graced the steel, 
For friends to envy and for foes to feel : 

A tawny hide, the Moorish lion’s spoil, 

Slain ’midst the forest, in the hunter s toil, 
Mnestheus to guard the elder youth bestows. 
And old Alethes’ casque defends liis brows. 
Arm’d, thence they go, while all th’ assembled 
train, 

To aid their cause, implore the gods in vain. 
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More than a boj% in •n’isdoin and in grace, 
lulus holds amidst the chiefs his place : 

His prayer he sends ; but what can prayers 
avail. 

Lost in the mui*murs of the sighing gale ? 

The trench is pass’d, and, favour’d by the 
night, 

Through sleeping foes they wheel their wary 
flight. 

"When shall the sleep of many a foe be o’er ? 
Alas ! some slumber who shall wake no 
more 1 

Chariots and ])ridles, mix’d with arms, arc 
seen ; 

And flowing flasks, and scatter’d troops be- 
tween : 

Bacchus and ^lars to rule the camp combine ; 
A mingled chaos this of war and wine. 
“No\v,” cries the first, “for deeds of blood 
prei>are, 

With mo the conquest and the labour share : 
Here lies our path ; lest any hand arise, 
Watch thou, while many a dreaming chief- 
tain dies : 

I '11 carve our passage through the heedless 
foe, 

And clear thy road with many a deadly blow." 
His whispering accents then the youth re- 
press'd, 

And pierced proud llliamnes through his 
panting breast : 

Stretch’d at his ease, th’ incautious king 
reposed ; 

Debauch, and not fatigue, his eyes had closed : 
To Turnus dear, a prophet and a prince. 

His omens more than augur s skill evince ; 
But he, who thus foretold the fate of all. 
Could not avert his own untimely fall. 

Next Remus’ armour-bearer, hapless, fell, 
And three unhappy slaves the carnage swell ; 
The charioteer along his courser’s sides 
Expires, the steel his sever'd neck divides ; 
And, last, his lord is number'd with the dead : 
Bounding convulsive, Hies the gasping head; 
From the swoll’n veins the blackening tor- 
rents pour ; 

Stain'd is the couch and earth with clotting 
gore. 

Young Lamyrus and Lamus next expire. 

And gay Serranus, fill d with youthful fire ; 
Half the long night in childish games was 
pass’d ; 

Lull'd by tlie potent grape, he slept at last : 
Ah ! happier far liad he the morn survey’d, 
And till Aurora’s dawn his skill display’d. 

In slaughter’d fold, the keepers lost iu 
sleep. 

His hungry fangs a lion thus may steep ; 


Mid the sad flock, at dead of night he prowls, 
With murder glutted, and in carnage rolls: 
Insatiate still, through teeming herds he 
roams ; 

In seas of gore the lordly tjTant foams. 

Nor less the other’s deadly vengeance 
came, 

But falls on feeble crowds without a name; 
His wound unconscious Fadus scarce can 
feel, 

Y^et wakeful Rhresus sees the threatening 
steel ; 

His coward breast behhid a jar he bides, 

And vainly in the weak defence confides ; 
Full in his heart, the falchion search’d his 
veins, 

The recking weapon hears alternate stains ; 
Through wine and blood, commingling as 
they flow, 

One feeble spirit seeks the shades below. 

Now where Messapus dwelt they bend their 
way, 

Wliose fires emit a faint and trembling ray ; 
There, unconfined, behold each grazing steed, 
Unwateh'd, unheeded, on the herbage feed : 
Brave Nisus here arrests his comrade’s aim, 
Too flush’d with carnage, and with conquest 
warm : 

“ Hence let us haste, the dangerous path is 
pass’d ; 

Full foes enough to-night have breathed their 
last : 

[ Soon will the day those eastern clouds adorn ; 

, Now let us speed, nor tempt the rising inorii." 

What silver arms, with various art em- 
boss'd, 

Wliat bowls and mantles in confusion toss’d, 
They leave regardless I yet one glittering 
prize 

Attracts the younger hero’s wandering eyes ; 
The gilded harness Rliamncs’ coursers felt, 
The gems which stud the monarch’s golden 
belt : 

This from the pallid corse was quickly tom, 
Once by a line of former chieftains worn. 

Th’ exulting hoy the studded girdle wears, 
Messapus’ helm his head in triumph boars ; 
Then from the tents their cautious steps they 
bend, 

To seek the vale where safer paths extend. 

Just at this hour, a band of Latian horse 
To Turnus’ cami) pursue their destined 
course : 

While the slow foot their tardy march delay, 
The knights, impatient, spur along the way: 
Three hundred mail-clad men, by V olscens led, 
To Turnus with theii' master's promise sped ; 
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Now they approach the trench, and view the 
walls, 

When, on the left, a light reflection falls ; 

The plunder’d helmet, tlu-ough the waning 
night, 

Sheds forth a silver radiance, glancing bright. 
Volscens with question loud the pair alarms : — 

“ Stand, stragglers ! stand ! w'hy early thus in 
arms ? 

From whence ? to whom ? ” — He meets with 
no reply ; 

Trusting the covert of the night, they fly : 

The thicket's depth with harried pace they 
tread. 

While round the wootl the hostile squadron 
spread. 

With brakes entangled, scarce a path be- 
tween, 

Dreary and dark appears the sylvan scene : 
Euryalus bis hea^'y spoils impede. 

The boughs and winding turns his steps mis- 
lead ; 

But Nisus scours along the forest’s maze 
To where Latinus’ steeds in safety graze, 

Then backward o’er the plain his eyes extend, 
On every side they seek his absent friend. 

“ 0 God \ my boy,’’ he cries, “ of me bereft, 

Di what impending perils art thou left! ” 
Listening he runs — above the waving trees, 
Tumultuous voices swell the passing breeze ; 
The war-cry rises, thundering hoofs around 
Wake the dark echoes of the trembling ground. 
Again be turns, of footsteps hears the noise ; 
The sound elates, the sight his hope destroys : 
The hapless boy a ruffian train surround, 
^Vhile lengthening shades his weary way con- 
found ; 

Him wth loud shouts the furious knights 
pursue. 

Struggling in vain, a captive to the crew. 
What can his friend ’gainst thronging numbers 
dare? 

All 1 must he rush his comrade’s fate to 
share ? 

^Vhat force, what aid, what stratagem essay, 
back to redeem the Latian spoiler’s prey ? 

His life a votive ransom nobly give, 

Or (lie with him for whom he wish’d to live ? 
Boising with strength his lifted lance on high, 
On Luna’s orb be cast bis frenzied eye : — 

“ Goddess serene, transcending every star ! 
Qu(icn of the sky, whose beams arc seen 
afar ! 

, By night heaven owms thy sway, by day the 
grove, 

When, as chaste Dian, here thou deign’st to 
rove ; 

If e’er myself, or sire, have sought to grace 
Aliine altars with the produce of the chase, 


Speed, speed my dart to pierce you vaunting 
crowd, 

To free my friend, and scatter far the proud.” 
Thus having said, the hissing dart lie flung ; 
Through parted shades the hurtling weapon 
sung ; 

The thii'sty point in Sulmo’s entrails lay, 
Transfix’d his heart, and stretch’d him on the 
clay : 

He sobs, be dies, — the troop in wild amaze, 
Unconscious whence the death, with horror 
gaze. 

^Vbile pale they stare, through Tagus' temples 
riven, 

A second shaft with equal force is driven : 
Fierce Volscens rolls around his lowering 
eyes ; 

Veil'd by the night, secure the Trojan lies. 
Burning with wrath, be view'd his soldiers 
fall. 

“Thou youth accurst, thy life shall pay for 
all ! ” 

Quick from the sheath his flaming glaive he 
drew. 

And, raging, on the boy defenceless flew. 
Nisus no more the blackening shade conceals. 
Forth, forth he starts, and all his love reveals ; 
Aghast, confused, his fears to madness rise, 
And pour these accents, shrieking as he 
flies : 

“ Me, me, — your vengeance hurl on me alone; 
Here sheathe the steel, my blood is all your 
own. 

Ye starry spheres! thou conscious Heaven! 
attest I 

He could not — durst not — lo ! the guile con- 
fest ! 

All, all was mine, — his early fate suspend ; 
He only loved too well his hapless friend : 
Spare, spare, ye chiefs ! from him your rage 
remove ; 

His fault was friendship, all his crime was 
love.” 

He pray’d in vain ; the dark assassin’s sword 
Pierced the fair side, the snowy bosom gored ; 
Lowly to earth inclines his i>lume-clad crest. 
And sanguine torrents mantle o’er liis breast : 
An some young rose, whose blossom scents 
the air, 

Languid in death, expires beneath the share ; 
Or crimson poppy, sinking with the shower, 
Declining gently, falls a fading flower ; 

Thus, sweetly drooping, bends his lovely head, 
And lingering beauty hovers round the dead. 

But fiery Nisus stems the battle’s tide, 
Revenge his leader, and despair his guide ; 
Volscens he seeks amidst the gathering host, 
Volscens must soon appease his comrade’s 
ghost ; 
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steel, flashing, pours on steel, foe crowds on 
foe ; 

Rage nerves his arm, fate gleams in every 
blow ; 

In vain beneath unnumber’d wounds he bleeds, 
Nor wounds, nor death, distracted Nisns heeds; 
In viewless circles wheel’d, his falchion flies. 
Nor quits the hero’s grasp till Volscens dies ; 
Deep in his throat its end the weapon found. 
The tjTant’s soul fled groaning through the 
wound. 

Thus Nisus all his fond affection proved — 
Dying, revenged the fate of him he loved ; 
Then on his bosom songlit his wonted place. 
And death was heavenly in his friend's em- 
brace I 

Celestial pair 1 if aught my verse can claim, 
'W’^afted on Time’s broad pinion , yours is fame ! 
Ages on ages shall your fate admire, 

No futiure day shall see your names expire, 
While stands the Capitol, immortal dome 1 
And vanquish’d millions hail their empress, 
Rome ! 

— - 

TRANSLATION FROM THE MEDEA 

OF EURIPIDES. 

[*Epu»T€? vtr«p (xrt' ayav, k. t. A.] 

When fierce conflicting passions urge 
The breast where love is wont to glow. 
What mind can stem the stormy surge 
Which rolls the tide of human woo ? 

The hope of praise, the dread of shame. 

Can rouse the tortured breast no more ; 
The wild desire, tlie guilty llame. 

Absorbs each wish it felt before. 

But if affection gently thrills 

The soul by purer dreams possest, 

The pleasing bahn of mortal ills 

In love can soothe tlie aching breast : 

If thus thou comest in disguise. 

Fair \enus ! from thy native heaven, 
Wliat heart unfeeling would despise 
The sweetest boon the go<ls have given ? 

But never from thy golden bow 
May I beneath the shaft expire ! 

Whose creeping venom, sure and slow, 
Awakes an all-consmning fire : 

Ye racking doubts ! ye jealous fears 1 
With others wage internal war ; 
Repentance, source of future tears. 

From me be ever distant far I 

May no distracting thoughts destroy 
The holy calm of sacred love ! 

May all the hours be wing'd with joy, 

■\\Tiich hover faithful hearts above i 


Fair Venus ! on thy myrtle shrine 
May I with some fond lover sigh, 

"Wliose heart may mingle pure TNuth mine — 
With me to live, with me to die I 

My native soil 1 beloved before, 

Now dearer as my peaceful home, 

Ne’er may I quit thy rocky shore, 

A hapless banish’d Tvretch to roam I 
This very day, this verj’ hour, 

May I resign this fleeting breath I 
Nor quit my silent humble bower ; 

A doom to me far worse than death. 

Have I not heard the exile’s sigh, 

And seen the exile’s silent tear, 

Through distant climes condemn’d to fly, 

A pensive weary wanderer here ? 

All 1 hapless dame I no sire bewails. 

No friend thy wi'etched fate deplores, 

No kindred voice with rapture hails 
Thy steps withm a stranger’s doors. 

Perish the fiend whose iron heart, 

To fair affection’s truth unknown. 

Bids her he fomTly loved depart, 

TJnpiticd, helpless, and alone ; 

Who ne’er unlocks with silver key 
The milder treasures of his soul, — 

May such a friend be far from me. 

And ocean’s storms between us roll I 

— ■ 

THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY A COL- 
LEGE EXAMINATION. 

High in the midst, surrounded by his peers, 
Magnus his ample front sublime uproars : 
Placed on liis chair of state, lie seems a god, 
While Sophs and Freshmen tremble at his no<i. 
As all around sit wrapt in speechless gloom. 
His voice in thunder shakes the sounding 
dome ; 

Denouncing dire reproach to luckless fools, 
Unskill’d to plod in mathematic rules. 

Happy the youth in Euclid’s axioms tried, 
Though little versed in any art beside ; 

Who, scarcely skill'd an English line to pen. 
Scans Attic metres with a critic’s ken. 

What, though he knows not how his fathers 
j bled. 

When civil discord piled the fields with dead, 
‘\\'hen Edward bade his conquering bands ad- 
vance, 

Or Henry trampled on the crest of France, 
Though marvelling at the name of Magna 
Charta, 

Yet well he recollects the laws of Sparta ; 

Can tell what edicts sage Lycurgus made, 
‘While Blackstone ’s on the shelf neglected laid ; 
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Of Grecian dramas vaniits tlie deatliless fame, 

Of Avon’s bard remembering scarce the name. 

Such is the yonth whose scientific pate 
Class-honours, medals, fellowships, await; 

Or even, perhaps, the declamation prize. 

If to such glorious height he lifts his eyes. 

But lo I no common orator can hope 
The envied silver cup within his scope. 

Not that our heads much eloquence require, 

Th’ Athenian’s glowing style, or Tally’s tire. 

A manner clear or worm is useless, since 
We do not try by speaking to convince. 

Be other orators of pleasing proud, — 

We speak to please ourselves, not move the 
crowd : 

Our gravity prefers the muttering tone, 

A proper mixture of the squeak and groan : 

No boiTow’d grace of action must be seen ; 

The slightest motion would displease the 
Bean ; 

Whilst every staring graduate would prate 
Against what he could never imitate. 

The man who hopes t’ obtain the promised 
cup 

Must in one posture stand, and ne’er look up ; 
Nor stop, but rattle over every word — 

No matter w’hat, so it can not be heard. 

Thus let him hurry on, nor think to rest : 

Who speaks the fastest ’s sure to speak the 
best ; 

Wlio utters most within the shortest space 
May safely hope to w'in the wordy race. 

The sons of science these, who, thus repaid, 
Linger in ease in Grauta’s sluggish shade ; 
Where on Cam’s sedgy banks supine they lie, 
Unknown, unhonour’d live, unwept-for die : 
Bull as the pictures which adorn their halls. 
They think all learning fix’d within their 
walls : 

In maimers rude, in foolish forms precise, 

All modern arts affecting to despise ; 

Yet prizing Bentley’s, Brunck’s, or Person’s 
note, 

More than the verse on which the critiir wrote : 
Vain as their honours, heavy as their ale, 

Kad as their wit, and tedious as their tale ; 

To friendship dead, though not untaught to 
feel 

When Self and Church demand a bigot zeal. 
With eager haste they court the lord of power, 
Whether ’tis Pitt or Petty rules the hour ; 

To him, with suppliant smiles, they bend the 
head, 

While distant mitres to their eyes are siiread. 
But should a storm o’erwhelm him with dis- 

They ’d lly to seek the next who fill’d his place. 


Such are the men who learning’s treasures 
guard ! 

Such is their practice, such is their reward ! 
This much, at least, we may presume to say— 
The premium can’t exceed the price they pay. 

180fi. 

■ 4 » — 

TO A BEAUTIFUL QUAKER. 

Sw'EET girl t though only once we met, 

That meeting I shall ne’er forget ; 

And though we ne’er may meet again, 
Remembrance will thy form retain. 

I would not say, “ I love,” but still 
My senses struggle witli my will : 

In vain, to drive thee from my breast, 

My thoughts are more ami more rei)rest ; 

In vain I check the rising sighs, 

.\nother to the last replies : 

Perhaps this is not love, hut yet 
Our meeting I can ne'er forget. 

W’hat though we never silence broke. 

Our eyes a sw’ceter language spoke ; 

The tongue in fiattering falsehood deals, 

And tells a tale it never feels : 

Deceit the guilty lips impart, 

.\nd hush the mandates of the heart ; 

But soul s inleri)reters, the eyes, 

Spurn such restraint, and scorn disguise. 

As thus our glances oft conversed, 

And all our bosoms felt rehearsed. 

No spirit, from within, rei)roved us, 

Say rather, “’twas the spirit moved us.” 
Though what they utter'd I repress, 

Yet 1 conceive thou ’It partly guess ; 

For as on thee my memory ponders, 
Perchance to me thine also wanders. 

This for myself, at least, I ’ll say, 

Thy form appears through night, through 
day ; 

Awake, with it my fancy teems; 

In sleep, it smiles in fleeting dreams ; 

The vision charms the hours away, 

.\nd bids me curse Aurora’s ray 
For breaking slumbers of delight 
Which make me wish for endless night. 
Since, oh 1 whate’er my future fate, 

Shall joy or woe my steps await, 

Tempted by love, by storms beset. 

Thine image I can ne’er forget. 

Alas ! again no more we meet, 

No more our former looks repeat ; 

Then let me breathe this parting prayer, 

The dictate of my bosom’s cai’e : 

•‘May Heaven so guard my lovely (luaker, 
That anguish never can o’ertake lier ; 
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That peace and rirtne ne’er forsake her, 

But bliss be aye her heart’s partaker I 
Oh 1 may the happy mortal, fated 
To be, by dearest ties, related, 

For her each hour new joys discover, 

And lose the husband in the lover I 
May that fair bosom never know 
Wliat ’t is to feel the restless woe 
Which stings the soul, with vain regi-et. 

Of him who never can forget 1 ” 

■ - 

THE CORNELIAN. 

No specious splendour of this stone 
Endears it to my memory ever ; 

With lustre onlj’ once it shone, 

And blushes modest as the giver. 

Some, who can sneer at friendship’s ties, 

^ Have, for my weakness, oft reproved me ; 
Yet still the simple gift I prize, 

For I am sure the giver loved me. 

He offer’d it with downcast look, 

As fearful that I might refuse it ; 

I told him, when the gift I took, 

My only fear should be to lose it. 

This pledge attentively I view’d. 

And sparkling as I held it near, 

Methought one drop the stone bedew’d. 

And ever since I ’ve loved a tear. 

Still, to adorn his humble youth. 

Nor wealth nor birth their treasures yield { 
But he who seeks the flowers of truth 
Must quit the garden for the field. 

’Tis not the plant uprear’d in sloth, 

■\Vliich beauty shows, and sheds perfume ] 
The flowers which yield the most of both 
In Nature’s wild luxuriance bloom. 

Had Fortune aided Nature’s care. 

For once forgetting to be blind. 

His would have been an ample share. 

If well proi)ortiou’d to his mind. 

But had the goddess clearly seen, 

His form had fix’d her fickle breast ; 

Her countless hoards would his have been, 
And none remain’d to give the rest. 

— 4 » 

AN OCCASIONAL PROLOGUE, 

DELr^T:RED PREVIOUS TO THE PERFORMANCE 
OP “ THE ^V^^EEli OF FORTUNE ” AT A 
PRIVATE THEATRE. 

Since the refinement of this polish'd age 
Has swept immoral raillery from the stage • 
Since taste has now expunged licentious wU, 
Which stamp’d disgrace on all an author wTit ; 


Since now to please •with purer scenes we 
seek, 

Nor dare to call the blush from Beauty’s 
cheek ; 

Oh I let the modest Muse some pity claim, 
And meet indulgence, though she find not 
fame. 

Still, not for her alone we wish respect, 
Others appear more conscious of defect 
To-night no veteran Boscii you behold, 

In all the arts of scenic action old ; 

No Cooke, no Kemble, can salute you here, 
No Siddons draw the sympathetic tear ; 
To-night you throng to witness the dSbut 
Of embryo actors, to the Drama new : 

Here, then, our ^most unfledged wings we 
try; 

Clip not our pinions ere the birds can fly : 
Failing in this our first attempt to soar, 
Drooping, alas I we fall to rise no more. 

Not one poor trembler only fear betrays 
AMio hopes, yet ahnost dreads, to meet your 
praise, 

But all our dramatis persona) wait 
In fond susi)ense this crisis of their fate. 

No venal views our progress can retard. 

Your generous plaudits are our sole reward. 
For these, each Hero all his power displays, 
Each timid Heroine shrinks before your gaze. 
Surely the last will some protection find ; 
None to the softer sex can prove unkind : 
T\liilo Youth and Beauty form the female 
shield, 

The sternest censor to the fair must jTeld. 
Yet, should our feeble efforts nought avail, 
Should, after all, our best endeavours fail, 
Still let some mercy in your bosoms live, 
And, if you can’t applaud, at least forgive. 

4 4 

ON THE DEATH OF MR. FOX. 

THE FOLLOWING ILLIBERAL IMPROMPTU 
APPEARED IN A MORNING PAPER. 

“ Our nation's foes lament on Fox’s death, 
But bless the hour when Pitt resign'd his 
breath : 

Tliese feelings wide, let sense and truth 
undue. 

We give the palm where Justice points its 
due.” 

TO ^VH1C^ THE AUTHOR OF THESE PIECES 
SENT THE FOLLOWING REPLY. 

On factious ■\'iper I whose envenom’d tooth 
Would mangle still the dead, perverting 
truth ; 

What though our “ nation’s foes " lament the 
fate. 

With generous feeling, of the good and great. 
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Shall dastard tongues essay to blast the 
name 

Of him whose meed exists in endless fame ? 
When Pm expired in plenitude of power, 
Though ill success obscured his dying hour, 
Pity her dewy wings before him spread, 

For noble spirits “ war not with the dead : ” 

His friends, in tears, a last sad requiem gave, 
As all his errors slumber’d in the grave ; 

He sank, an Atlas bending ’iieath the weight 
Of cares o’erwhelming onr conflicting state : 
When, lo ! a Hercules in Fox appear’d, 

Who for a time the ruin’d fabric rear’d : 

He, too, is fall’n, who Britain’s loss supplied, 
With him our fast reviving hopes have died ; 
Not one great people only raise his urn, 

All Europe’s far-extended regions mourn. 

“ These feelings wide, let sense and truth 
undue. 

To give the palm where Justice points its 
due;”* 

Yet let not canker’d Calumny assail. 

Or round our statesman wind her gloomy 
veil. 

Fox! o’er whose corse a mourning world 
must weep. 

Whose dear remains in honour’d marble 
sleep ; 

For whom, at last, e’en hostile nations groan, 
>Vhile friends and foes alike his talents own ; 
Pox shall in Britain’s future annals shine, 

Nor e’en to Pitt the patriot’s pahn resign ; 
Which Envy, wearmg Candour’s sacred 
mask, 

For Pitt, and Pitt alone, has dared to ask. 

»♦ < — 

THE TEAR. 

“ O laciurmaruin fons, tencro sacros 
Duccntiuin ortus ex anlnio : (plater 
Felix ! in imo qul scatentcm 
Pectore te, pia Nyinphsi, senslt.”— Gray. 

When Friendship or Love our sympathies 
move, 

When Truth in a glance should ajipear, 

The lips may beguile with a dimple or smile, 
But the test of affection’s a Tear. 

Too oft is a smile hut the hypocrite’s wile, 

To mask detestation or fear ; 

Give me the soft sigh, whilst the soul-telUng 
eye 

Is dimin’d for a time with a Tear. 

Mild Charity’s glow, to us mortals below, 
Show's the soul from barbarity clear ; 
Compassion will melt where this virtue is 
felt, 

And its dew is diffused in a Tear. 


The man doom’d to sail with the blast of the 
gale, 

Through billows Atlantic to steer, 

As he bends o’er the wave which may soon 
he his grave. 

The green sparkles bright with a Tear. 

The soldier braves death for a fanciful ivreath 
In Glory’s romantic career ; 

But he raises the foe when in battle laid loiv, 
And bathes every wound with a Tear. 

If with high-hounding pride he return to his 
bride, 

Renouncing the gore-criinson'd spear, 

All his toils are repaid when, embracing the 
maid, 

From her eyelid he kisses the Tear. 

Sweet scene of my youth ! seat of Friendship 
and Truth, 

Wliere love chased each fast-fleeting year, 
Loth to leave thee, I mourn’d, for a last look 
I turn’d, 

But thy spire was scarce seen through a 
Tear. 

Though my vows I can pour to my Mary no 
more, 

My* Mary to Love once so dear, 

In the shade of her bower I remember the 
hour 

She rewarded those vows with a Tear. 

By another possest, may slie live over blest 
Her name still my heart must revere : 
■NVith a sigh I resign wliat I once thought was 
mine. 

And forgive her deceit with a Tear. 

Ye friends of my heart, ere from you I de- 
part,. 

This hope to my breast is most near : 

If again we shall meet in tliis rural retreat, 
May we meet, as we part, with a Tear. 

When my soul wings her flight to the regions 
of night, 

And my corse shall recline on its bier, 

As ye pass by the tomb where my ashes con- 
sume, 

Oh I moisten their dust with a Tear. 

May no marble bestow the splendour of 
woe 

Wliich the children of vanity rear ; 

No fiction of fame sliall blazon my name, 

All I ask — all I wish — is a Tear. 

October 26. 1806. 
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REPLY TO SOME VERSES OF J. M. B. 
PIGOT, ESQ., ON THE CRUELTY OF 
HIS MISTRESS. 

Why, Pigot, coiin)laiu of this damsel’s dis- 
dain. 

Why thus in despair do you fret ? 

For months you may try, yet, believe me, a 
sigh 

Will never obtain a coquette. 

Would you teach her to love? for a time 
seem to rove ; 

At first she may frown in a pet ; 

But leave her awhile, she shortly will smile, 
And then you jnay kiss your coquette. 

For such are the airs of these fanciful fairs, 
They think all our homage a debt : 

Yet a partial neglect soon takes an effect, 
And humbles the proudest coquette. 

Dissemble yom* pain, and lengthen your 
chain, 

And seem her hauteur to regret ; 

If again you shall sigh, she no more will deny, 
Tliat yours is the rosy coquette. 

If still, from false i)ridc, your pangs she 
deride, 

This whimsical virgin forget ; 

Some other admire, who will melt with 3 ’our 
fire, 

And laugh at the little coquette. 

For me, I adore some tw’enty or more, 

And love them most deai'ly; but j'et, 
Though my heart they enthral, I 'd abandon 
them all. 

Did they act like your blooming coquette. 

No longer repine, adoj>t this design, 

Ai\d break throtigh her slight-woven net ; 
Away with despair, no longer forbear 
To fly from the captious coquette. 

Then quit her, my friend ! your bosom defend, 
Ere quite with her snares you're beset: 
Lest yoiu: deep-wounded heart, when incensed 
by the smart. 

Should lead you to curse the coquette. 

October 27, 1800. 

I * I 

TO THE SIGHING STREPHON. 

Youn pardon, my friend, if my rhjnncs did 
offend ; 

Yotir pardon, a thousand times o’er : 

Fi’om friendship I strove your jjangs to re- 
move. 

But I swear I will do so no more. 


Since your beautiful maid your flame has 
repaid, 

No more I your folly regret ; 

She ’s now most divine, and I bow at the 
shi'ine 

Of this quickly reformed coquette. 

Yet still, I must own, I should never have 
known 

From your verses what else she deserved ; 

Y'our pain seem'd so great, I pitied your 
fate. 

As your fair was so devilish reserved. 

Since the balm-breathing kiss of this magical 
miss 

Can such wonderful transports produce ; 

Since the “world j’ou forget, when your lips 
once have met,” 

My counsel will get but abuse. 

You say, when “ I rove, I know nothing of 
love ; ” 

’Tis true, I am given to range ; 

If I rightl}' remember, I’ve loved a good 
number, 

Y’et there’s pleasure, at least, in a change. 

I will not advance, by the rules of romance. 
To humour a whimsical fair ; 

Though a smile may delight, yet a frowm 
won’t affright, 

Or drive me to dreadful despair. 

While my bloo<l is thus warm I ne’er shall 
reform, 

To mix in the Platonists’ school ; 

Of this I am sure, was my passion so pure, 
Thy mistress would think me a fool. 

And if I should shun every woman for one. 
Whose image must fill my whole breast — 

Whom I must prefer, and sigh but for her — 
What an insult ’twould be to the rest 1 

Now, Strephon, good bye, I cannot deny 
Y^our passion appears most absurd ; 

Such love as you plead is pure love indeed, 
For it only consists in the word. 

■ > n 

TO ELIZA. 

Eliza, what fools arc the Mussulman sect, 
Who to woman deny the soul’s future 
existence 1 

Could they see thee, Eliza, they 'd own their 
defect, 

And this doctrine would meet with a general 
resistance. 
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Had their prophet possess’d half an atom of 
sense, 

He ne’er would have women from paradise 
driven ; 

Instead of his houris, a flimsy pretence, 

With women alone he had peopled his 
heaven. 

Yet still, to increase your calamities more, 

Not content with depriving your bodies of 
spirit, 

He allots one poor husband to share amongst 
four ! — 

With souls you’d dispense; but this last, 
who could bear it ? 

His religion to please neither party is made ; 

On husbands ’tis hard, to the wives most 
unchil ; 

Still I can’t contradict, what so oft has been 
said, 

“Though women are angels, yet wedlock’s 
the devil.”* 


J 

LACHIN Y GAIR. 

Aw’ay, ye gay landscapes, ye gardens of roses 1 
In you let the minions of luxury rove ; 

Restore me the rocks, where the snow-tlake 
reposes, 

Though still they are sacred to freedom 
and love : 

Yet, Caledonia, beloved are thy mountains, 
Round their wiiite summits though elements 
war; 

Though cataracts foam ’stead of smooth- 
flowing fountains, 

I sigh for the valley of dark Loch na Garr. 


Ahl there my young footsteps in infancy 
wander’d ; 

My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the 
plaid ; 

On chieftains long perish’d my memory 
pond(?r'd. 

As daily I strode through the pine-cover'd 
glade ; 

I sought not my homo till the day’.s dying glory 
Gave place to the rays of the bright polar 
star ; 

was cheer’d hy traditional story, 
Disclosed hy the natives of dark Loch na 
Garr. 


Shades of the dead! have I not heard your 
voices 

Rise on the night-rolling breath of the 
gale?” 

tho soul of the hero rejoices, 

AjuI rides on the wind, o’er his own High- 
land vale. 


Round Loch na Garr while the stormy mist 
gathers. 

Winter presides in his cold ic}' car : 

Clouds there encircle the forms of my fathers ; 
They dwell in the tempests of dark Loch 
na Garr. 

“ Hl-starr’d, though brave, did no visions 
foreboding 

Tell you that fate had forsaken your cause ?” 
Ah ! were you destined to die at Culkxlen, 
Victory crown’d not your fall with applause : 
Still were you happy in death's earthly 
slumber, 

Y’ou rest with your clan in the caves of 
Braemar ; 

The pibroch resounds, to the piper’s loud 
number, 

Your deeds on the echoes of dark Loch na 
Garr. 

Y’ears have roll'd on. Loch na Garr, since 
I loft you, 

Years must elapse ere I tread you again : 
Nature of verdure and flow’rs has bereft you, 
Yet still arc you dearer than Albion’s plain. 
England 1 thy beauties are tame and domestic 
To one who has roved o’er the mountains 
afar : 

Oh for the crags that are wild and majestic 1 
The steep frowning glories of dark Loch na 
Garr, 

- ' - 

TO ROMANCE. 

Parent of golden dreams. Romance i 
Auspicious queen of cliildish joys. 

Who lead’s! along, in airj’ dance. 

Thy votive train of girls and boys ; 

At length, in spells no longer bound, 

I break the fetters of iny youth ; 

No more I tread thy mystic round, 

But leave thy realms for those of Truth. 

And yet ’tis hard to quit the dreams 
Which liaunt the unsuspicious soul, 
"Wlierc every njTuph a goddess seems. 

Whose eyes through rays immortal roll ; 
While Fancy holds her boundless reign, 

And all assume a varied hue ; 

When virgins seem no longer vain, 

And even womaii’s smiles are true. 

And must we own thee but a name, 

And from thy hall of clouds descend ? 

Nor find a sylph in every dame, 

A Pylades in every friend ? 

But leave at once thy realms of air 
To mingling bands of fairy elves ; 

Confess that woman’s false as fair. 

And friends have feeling for — themselves! 
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Witli shame I o^nti I ’vo felt thy sway ; 

Repentant, now thy reign is o’er, 

No more thy precepts I obey, 

No more on fancied X)inions soar. 

Fond fool ! to love a sparkling eye, 

And think that eye to Irutli was dear ; 

To trust a passing wanton’s sigh. 

And melt beneath a wanton’s tearl 

Romance 1 disgusted with deceit, 

Far from thy motley court I tly. 

Where Affectation holds her scat, 

And sickly Sensibility ; 

Whose silly tears can never flow 
For any pangs excepting thine ; 

* Who turns aside from real woe, 

To steep in dew thy gaudy shrine. 

Now join with sable Sjnnpathy, 

With cyi>ress crown’d, array'd in weeds, 
Wlio lieaves with thee her simple sigh, 
Whose breast for every bosom bleeds ; 

And call thy sylvan female choir. 

To mourn a swain for ever gone, 

Wlio once could glow with equal fire. 

But bends not now before thy throne. 

Ye genial nymphs, whose ready tears 
On all occasions swiftly flow ; 

Whoso bosoms heave with fancied fears, 
With fancied flames and phrensy glow; 
Say, will you mourn my absent name. 
Apostate from your gentle train ? 

Aji infant bard at least may claim 
From you a sympathetic strain. 

Adieu, fond race ! a long adieu ! 

The hour of fate is liovering nigh , 

E’en now the gulf appears in view, 

Where unlainented you must lie ; 
Oblivion’s blackening lake is seen, 

Convulsed by gales you cannot weather ; 
Where you, and eke your gentle queen, 

Alas ! must perish altogether. 

— 1 1 

ANSWER TO SOME ELEGANT VERSES 
SENT BY A FRIEND TO THE AUTHOR, 
COMPLAINING THAT ONE OF HIS 
DESCRIPTIONS WAS RATHER TOO 
WARMLY DRAWN. 

any old lady, knight, priest, or physician, 
Should condemn me for printing a second edition * 
If go^ Madam S{iuintum my work should abuse. 
May I venture to give her a smack of my muse ? ” 

yeio Bath Gtiidf. 
Candour compels me, Becher ! to commend 
The verse which blends the censor udth the 
friend. 

Your strong yet just reproof extorts applause 
From me, the heedless and imprudent cause. 


For this wild error which pervades my strain, 
I sue for pardon, — must I sue in vain? 

The wise sometimes from Wisdom’s ways 
depart : 

Can youth then hush the dictates of the heart ? 
Precepts of prudence cmh, but can’t control. 
The fierce emotions of the flo^\’ing soul. 
When Love’s delirium haunts the glowing 
mind. 

Limping Decorum lingers far behind : 

Vainly the dotard mends her prudish pace, 
Outstript aud vanquish’d iu tho mental chase. 
The young, the old, have worn the chains of 
love ; 

Let tho.se they ne’er confined ray lay reprove : 
Let those whose souls contemn the pleasing 
j)ower 

Their censures on the hapless victim shower, 
oil ! how I hate the nerveless, frigid song, 
The ceaseless echo of the rhyming throng, 
Whose labour’d lines in chilling numbers flow. 
To paint a pang the author ne’er can know 1 
The artless Helicon I boast is youth ; — 

My lyre, the heart ; my muse, the simple truth. 
Far be’t from me the “virgin’s mind” to 
“taint:” 

Seduction’s dread is here no slight restraint. 
The maid whose virgin breast is void of guile, 
Whose wishes dimple in a modest smile, 
Whose downcast eye disdains the wanton leer, 
Firm iu her virtue’s strength, yet not severe — 
She whom a conscious grace shall thus refine 
Will ne’er be “ tainted " by a strain of mine. 
But for the nymph whose premature desires 
Torment her bosom with unholy fires, 

No net to snare her ivilling heart is spread ; 
She would have fallen, though she ne’er had 
read. 

For me, I fain would please the chosen few, 
Whose souls, to feeling and to nature true, 
Will spare the cliildish verse, and not destroy 
The light effusions of a heedless boy. 

I seek not glory from the senseless crowd; 

Of fancied laurels I shall ne’er bo proud ; 
Their warmest plaudits I would scarcelyprize, 
Their sneers or censures I alike despise. 

Kocember 26, 1806. 

■ ■— 

ELEGY ON NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 

“ It is the voice of ycjirs that are gone ! they roll 
before me with all tli'eir deeds.” — O ssian, 

Newstead 1 fast-falling, once-resplendent 
dome 1 

Religion’s shrine ! repentant Henry’s pride ! 
Of wan-iors, monks, and dames the cloister’d 
tomb, 

Whose pensive shades around thy ruins 
glide, 


Routes of 



Hail to tliy pile 1 more honour'd in thy fall 
Than m^em mansions in their pillar’d state ; 
Proudly majestic frowns thy vaulted hall, 
Scowling defiance on the blasts of fate. 

No mail-clad serfs, obe<Uent to their lord. 

In grim array the crimson cross demand ; 

Or gay assemble round the festive hoard 
Their chief's retainers, an immortal band : 

Else might inspiring Fancy's magic eye 
Betrace their pi'ogress through the lapse of 
time, 

Marking each ardent youth, ordain’d to die, 

A votive pilgrim in Judea’s clime. 

But not from thee, dark i)ile I departs tlie 
chief ; 

His feudal realm in other regions lay : 

In thee the wounded conscience courts relief, 
Retiring from the garish blaze of day. 

Yes I in thy gloomy cells and shades profound 
The mouk abjured a world he ne’er could 
view ; 

Or Wood-stain’d guilt repenting solace found, 
Or innocence from stern oppression fiow. 

A monarch bade thee from that wild arise, 
Where Sherwood’s outlaws once were wont 
to prowl ; 

And Superstition’s crimes, of various dyes. 
Sought shelter in thepriest’si)rotectiiig cowl. 

Where now the grass exhales a murky dew, 
The humid pall of life-extinguish’d clay, 

In sainted fame the sacred fathers grew, 

Nor raised their pious voices but to pray. 

Where now the bats their wavering wings 
extend ' 

Soon as the gloaming spreads her waning 
shade, 

The choir did oft their mingling vesi)er8 blend. 
Or matin orisons to Mary paid. 

Years roll on years ; to ages, ages yield ; 

to abbots, in a line, succeed ; 
^'^fiRiou’s charter their protecting shield, 

Till royal sacrilege their doom decreed. 

One holy Henry rear’d the Gothic walls, 

And bade the pious inmates rest in peace ; 
Another Henry the kind gift recalls. 

And bids devotion’s liallow’d echoes cease. 

V^i is each threat or supplicating prayer ; 

He drives them exiles from their blest abotlc, 
a dreary world in deep despair — 
ho friend, no home, no refuge, but their God. 

how the hall, resounding to the strain, 
_ °‘^akes with the martial music’s novel din ! 
lim heralds of a warrior’s haughty reign, 
High crested banners wave thy walls within. 


Of changing sentinels the distant liimi. 

The mirth of feasts, the clang of burnish’d 
arms. 

The hraj-ing trumpet and the hoarser drum, 
Unite in concert with increased alarms. 

An abbey once, a regal fortress now, 
Encircled by insulting rebel powers, 
War’sdreadumcbiiieso’erhaiig thy thicafniug 
brow, 

Anddart destruction in suli)hiire<)us showers. 

All vain defence! the hostile traitor’s siege. 
Though oft repulsed, by guile o ercomes 
the brave ; 

His thronging foes oppress the faithful liege, 
Rebellion’s reeking standards o'er him wave. 

Not unavenged the raging baron yields ; 

The blood of traitors smears the purple 
plain ; 

Unconquer’d still, his falchion there he wields. 
And days of glory yet for him remain. 

Still in that hour the warrior wish’d to strew 
Self-gather’d laurels on a self-sought gi*ave ; 
But Charles’ protecting genius hither tlew. 
The monarch’s friend, the monarch’s hope, 
to save. 

Trembling, she snatch’d him from th’ unequal 
strife, 

In other fields the torrent to repel ; 

For nobler combats, here, reserved his life. 
To lead the band where godlike Falkland 
fell. 

From thee, poor pile ! to lawless plunder given, 
"NVUile djdng groans their painful requiem 
sound, 

Far different incense now ascends to heaven, 
Such victims wallow on the gory ground. 

There many a pale and ruthless robber’s corse, 
Noisome and ghast, defiles tliy sacred sod ; 
O’er mingling man, and horse commix’d with 
horse, 

Corruption’s heap, the savage spoilers trod. 

Graves, long with rank and sighing weeds 
o’erspread, 

Ransack’d, resign perforce their mortal 
mould : 

From ruflian fangs escape not e’en the dead, 
Raked from repose in search of buried gold. 

Hush’d is the harp, imstrung the warlike IjTe, 
The minstrel’s palsie<l hand reclines in 
death ; 

No more lie strikes the quivering chords with 
lire. 

Or sings the glories of the martial wreath. 
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At length the sated murderers, gorged with 
prey, 

Ketire : the clamour of the fight is o’er ; 
Silence again resumes her awful sway, 

And sable Horror guards the massy dpor. 

Here Desolation holds her dreary court : 

What satellites declare her dismal reign I 
Shrieking their dirge, ill-omen’d birds resort. 
To flit their vigils in the hoary fane. 

Soon a new morn’s restoring beams dispel 
The clouds of anarchy from Britain’s skies ; 
The fierce usuiTier seeks his native hell, 

And Nature triumphs as the tyrant dies. 

With storms she welcomes his expiring groans ; 
"NYhirlwinds, responsive, greet his labouring 
breath ; 

Earth shudders as her caves receive his bones, 
Loathing the offering of so dark a death. 

The legal ruler now resumes the helm, 

He guides through gentle seas the prow of 
state ; 

Hope cheers, ^Wth wonted smiles, the peace- 
ful realm, 

And heals the bleeding wounds of wearied 
hate. 

Tbe gloomy tenants, Newstcad I of thy cells. 
Howling, resign their violated nest ; 

Again the master on his tenure dwells, 

Enjoy’d, from absence, with enraptured zest. 

Vassals, within thy hospitable pale, 

Loudly carousing, bless their lord’s return ; 
Culture again adorns the gladdening vale. 
And matrons, once lamenting, cease to 
mourn. 

A thousand songs on tuneful echo float. 
Unwonted foliage mantles o’er the trees; 
And hark ! the horns proclaim a mellow note, 
The hunters’ cry hangs lengthening on the 
breeze. 

Beneath their coursers’ hoofs the valleys shake : 
What fears, what anxious hopes, attend the 
chase 1 

The dying stag seeks refuge in the lake ; 
Exulting shouts announce the finish’d race. 

Ah happy days ! too happy to endure ! 

Such simple sports our plain forefathers 
knew : 

No splendid vices glitter'd to allure ; 

Their joys were many, as their cares were 
few. 

From these descending, sons to sires succeed ; 
Time steals along, and Death uprears his 
dart ; 

Another chief impels the foaming steed, 
Another crowd pursue the panting hart. 


Newstead ! what saddening change of scene 
is thine I 

Thy yawning arch betokens slow decay ; 

The last and youngest of a noble line 

Now holds thy mouldering turrets in his 
sway. 

Deserted now, he scans thy gray worn 
towers ; 

Thy vaults, where dead of feudal ages 
sleep ; 

Thy cloisters, pervious to the wintry showers; 
These, these he ^iews, and \*iews them but 
to weep. 

Yet are his tears no emblem of regret: 
Cherish’d affection only bids them flow. 

Pride, hope, and love forbid him to forget, 
But warm his bosom with impassion’d glow. 

I’et he prefers thee to the gilded domes 
Or gewgaw gi*ottos of the vainly great , 

Y"et lingers ’mid thy damp and mossy tombs, 
Nor breathes a murmur ’gainst the ^vill of 
fate. 

Haply thy sun, emerging, yet may shine, 
Thee to irradiate with meridian ray ; 

Hours splendid as the past may still be thine. 
And bless thy future as thy former day. 


CHILDISH RECOLLECTIONS. 

“ I cannot but rcnjcml)cr such things were, 

And were most dear to me.” 

When slow Disease, with all her host of pains, 
Chills the warm tide which flows along the 
veins ; 

■When Health, affrighted, spreads her rosy 

wing, 

And flies with every changing gale of spring ; 
Not to the aching frame alone confined. 
Unyielding pangs assail the drooping mind : 
What grisly forms, the spectre-train of woe, 
Bid shuddering Nature shrink beneath tbe 
blow, 

With Resignation wage relentless strife. 

While Hope retires appall’d, and clings to lifei 
Yet less the pang when, through the tedious 
hour, 

Remembrance sheds around her genial power, 
Calls back the vanish’d days to rapture given, 
VTien love was bliss, and Beauty form’d our 
heaven ; 

Or, dear to youth, portrays each childish scene, 
Those fairy bowers, where all in turn have been. 
As when through clouds that pour tbe summer 
storm 

The orb of day unveils his distant form. 
Gilds ^^'ith faint beams the crystal dews of rain, 
And dimly t^-inkles o’er the watery plain ; 
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Thus, while the future dark and cheerless 
gleams, 

The sun of memory, glowing through my 
dreams, 

Though sunk the radiance of his former blaze, 
To scenes far distant points his paler rays ; 

Still rules my senses uuth unbounded sway. 
The past confounding with the present day. 

Oft does my heart indulge the rising thought, 
Which still recurs, unlock’d for and unsought ; 
My soul to Fancy’s fond suggestion j-ields. 

And roams romantic o’er her airy fields. 

Scenes of my youth, developed, crowd to 
new, 

To which I long have bade a last adieu I 
Seats of delight, inspiring youthful themes ; 
Friends lost to me for aye, except in dreams ; 
Some who in marble prematurely sleep. 

Whoso forms I now remember but to weep ; 
Some who yet urge the same scholastic course 
Of early science, future fame the source ; 

Who, still contending in the studious race. 

In quick rotation fill the senior place. 

These with a thousand visions now unite, 

To dazzle, though they please, my aching sight. 
IdaI blest spot, where Science holds her reign, 
How joyous once I join’d thy youthful train ! 
Bright in idea gleams thy lofty spire, 

Again I mingle with thy playful quire ; 

Our tricks oi mischief, every childish game, 
Unchanged by time or distance, seem the same; 
Through winding paths along the glade, I trace 
The social smile of every welcome face ; 

My wonted haunts, my scenes of joy and woe, 
Each early boyish friend, or youthful foe, 

Our feuds dissolved, but not my friendship 
past, — 

I bless the former, and forgive the last. 

Hours of my youth 1 when, nurtured in my 
breast, 

To love a stranger, friendship made me blest, — 
Friendship, the dear peculiar bond of youth, 
When every artless bosom throbs with truth ; 
Untaught by worldly wisdom how to feign. 
And check each impulse with prudential rein ; 
When all we feel, our honest souls disclose — 
In love to friends, in open hate to foes ; 

No varnish’d tales the lips of youth repeat, 
No dear-bought knowledge purchased by de- 
ceit. 

Hypocrisy, the gift of lengthen’d years, 
^tured by age, the garb of prudence wears. 
When now the boy is ripen’d into man, 

His careful sire chalks forth some wary plan ; 
Instructs his son from candour’s path to 
shrink, 

Smoothly to speak, and cautiously to think ; 
Still to assent, and never to deny — 

A patron’s praise can well reward the lie ; 
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And w'ho, when Fortune’s warning voice is 
heard. 

Would lose his opening prospects for a word ? 
Although against that word his heart rebel, 
And truth indignant all bis bosom swell. 

Away with themes like this ! not mine the 
task 

From flattering friends to tear the hateful 
mask ; 

Let keener hards delight in satire’s sting ; 

My fancy soars not 011 Detraction's wing : 
Once, and but once, she aim’d a deadly 
blow, 

To hurl defiance on a secret foe ; 

But when that foe, from feeling or from 
shame, 

The cause unknown, yet still to me tlie same, 
Warn’d by some friendly hint, i)erchance, 
retired, 

With this submission all her rage expired. 
From dreaded pangs that feeble foo to save, 
She hush'd her young resentment, and for- 
gave ; 

Or, if my muse a pedant’s portrait drew, 
Powrosus’ virtues are but known to few : 

I never fear’d the young usurper’s nod. 

And he who wields must sometimes feci tho 
rod. 

If since on Granta’s failings, known to all 
Who share the converse of a college hall, 

She sometimes trifled in a lighter strain, 

’Tis past, and thus she will not sin again ; 
Soon must her early song for ever cease, 

And all may rail when I shall rest in iK*ace. 

Here first remember’d be the joyous band. 
Who hail'd me chief, obedient to command ; 
Who join’d with me in every boyish sport — 
Their first advuser, and their last resort ; 

Nor shrunk beneath the upstart pedant’s 
frowui, 

Or all the sable glories of his gown ; 

^Vl^o, thus transplanted from his father’s 
school — 

Unfit to govern, ignorant of rule — 

Succeeded him, whom all imite to praise, 

Tlie dear preceptor of my early days I 
PuoDUS, the pride of science, and the boast, 
To Ida now, alas ! for ever lost, 

W’ith him, for years, we search’d the classic 
page, 

And fear’d the master, though we loved the 
sage : 

Retired at last, his small yet peaceful seat 
From learning’s labour is the blest retreat. 
PoMi’osus fills his magisterial chair ; 
PoMPOsus governs, — but, my muse, forbear; 
Contempt, in silence, be the pedant’s lot ; 
His name and precepts be alike forgot ; 
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No more his mention shall my verse de* 
grade, — 

To him my tribute is already paid. 

High through those elms, with hoary 
branches crown'd, 

Fair Ida's bower adonis the landscape 
round; 

There Science, from her favour'd seat, 
surveys 

The vale where rural Nature claims her 
praise ; 

To her awhile resigns her youthful train, 
Who move in joy, and dance along the plain ; 
In scatter'd groups eacli favour’d haunt 
pursue, 

Rejieat old pastimes, and discover new; 
Flush’d with his rays, beneath the noontide 
sun , 

In rival bands, between the wickets run, 
Drive o’er the sward the ball with active 
force, 

Or chase with nimble feet its rapid course. 
But these with slower steps direct their way, 
WTiere Brent’s cool waves in limpid currents 
stray; 

While yonder few search out some green 
retreat 

And arbours shade them from the summer 
heat : 

Others, again, a pert and lively crew, 

Some rough and thoughtless stranger placed 
in view, 

With frolic quaint their antic jests expose. 
And tease the grumbling rustic as he goes ; 
Nor rest with this, but many a passing 
fray 

Tradition treasures for a future day: 

“’Twas here the gather’d swains for 
vengeance fought. 

And here we earn’d the conquest dearly 
bought ; 

Here have we fled before superior might, 

And here renew’d the wild tumultuous fight.” 
IMiile thus our souls with early passions 
swell, 

In lingering tones resounds the distant bell, 
Th’ allotted hour of daily sport is o’er, 

And Learning beckons from her temple's 
door. 

No splendid tablets grace her simple hall, 
But ruder records fill the dusky \\all ; 

There, deeply carved, beholdl each tjTo's 
name 

Secures its oumer’s academic fame ; 

Here mmgling ^^ew the names of sire and 
son — 

The one long graved, the other just begun : 
These shall sui-vive alike when sou and sire 
Beneath one common stroke of fate expire ; 


Perhaps their last memorial these alone, 
Denied in death a monumental stone, 

\Vliilst to the gale in mournful cadence wave 
The sighing weeds that hide their nameless 
gi*ave. 

And here my name, and many an early 
friend’s. 

Along the wall in lengthen’d line extends. 
Though still our deeds amuse the youthful 
race, 

Who tread our steps, and fill our former 
place, 

"NMio young obey’d their lords in silent 
awe, 

"V^Tiose nod commanded, and whose voice was 
law ; 

And now, in turn, possess the reins of power, 
To rule tbe little tjTants of an hour ; 

Though sometimes, wrth the tales of ancient 
day, 

They pass the dreary winter’s eve away — ’ 

“ And thus our former rulers stemm’d the 
tide, 

And thus they dealt the combat side by side ; 
Just in this place the mouldering walls they 
scaled, 

Nor bolts nor bars against their strength 
avail’d ; 

Here Probus came, the rising fray to qoelJ, 
And here he falter’d forth his last farewell ; 
And here one night abroad they dared to 
roam. 

While bold Pomposus bravely stay’d at 
home ; ” 

While thus they speak, the hour must soon 
arrive, 

‘S\Tien names of these, like ours, alone 
surNive : 

Yet a few years, one general wTeck 
whelm 

The faint remembrance of'our fairy realm. 

Dear honest race ! though now we meet no 
more, 

One last long look on what we were before — 
Our first kind greetings, and our last adieu — ■ 
Drew tears from eyes unused to weep with 
yon. 

Through splendid circles, fashion’s gaudy 
world, 

Wliere follj-’s glaring standard waves un- 
furl’d, 

I plunged to drown in noise my fond regret, 
And all I sought or hoped was to forget. 

Vain wish ! iJf chance some well-remember d 
face. 

Some old companion of my earl}’ race, 
Advanced to claim his friend with honest 
joy, 

My eyes, my heart, proclaim’d me still a boy; 
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The glittering scene, the fluttering groups 
around, 

Were quite forgotten when my friend was 
found ; 

The smiles of beauty — (for, alas 1 I ’ve 
known 

WTiat 'tia to bend before Love’s mighty 
throne'-^ 

The smiles of beauty, though those smiles 
were dear. 

Could hardly charm me, when that friend 
was near ; 

My thoughts bewilder’d in the fond surprise, 

The woods of Ida danced before my eyes ; 

I saw the sprightly wand’rers pour along, 

I saw and join’d again the joyous throng ; 

Panting, again I traced her lofty grove, 

And friendship's feelings triumph’d over love. 


Yet why should I alone with such delight 
Ketrace the circuit of my former flight ? 

Is there no cause beyond the common claim 
Endear’d to all in childhood’s very name? 

Ah ! sure some stronger impulse vibrates 
here, 

Which whispers friendship will be doubly 
dear 

To one who thus for kindred hearts must 
roam, 

And seek abroad the love denied at home. 
Those hearts, dear Ida, have I found in 
thee — 

A home, a world, a paradise to me. 

Stern Death forbade my orphan youth to 
share 

The tender guidance of a father’s care. 

Can rank, or e’en a guardian’s name supply 
The love which glistens in a father's eye ? 

For this can wealth or title’s sound atone, 
Made, by a parent’s early loss, my own ? 

What brother springs a brother’s love to 
seek ? 

^liat sister's gentle kiss has prest my cheek ? 
I or me how dull the vacant moments rise, 

To no fond bosom link’d by kindred tics I 
Oft in the progress of some fleeting dream 
Fraternal smiles collected round me seem ; 
While still the visions to my heart are prest, 
The voice of love W’ill murmur in my rest : 

I hoar— I wake — and in the sound rejoice ; 

I liear again, — but, ah I no brother’s voice. 

A hermit, ’midst of crowds, I fain must stray 
Alone, though thousand pilgrims fill the way; 
While these a thousand kindred wToaths 
entwine, 

I cannot call one single blossom mine ; 

AMiat then remains ? in solitude to groan, 

To mix in friendship, or to sigh alone. 

Thus must I cling to some endearing hand. 
And none more dear than Ida’s social band. 


Alonzo I best and dearest of my friends. 
Thy name ennobles him who thus commends ; 
From this fond tribute thou canst gain no 
praise ; 

The praise is his who now that tribute pays. 
Oh ! in the promise of thy early youth, 

If hope anticii)ate the words of irulli, 

Some loftier bard shall sing thy glorious 
name, 

To build his own upon thy deathless fame. 
Friend of iiiy heart, and foremost of tlie list 
Of those with whom I lived supremely blest, 
Oft have we drain'd the font of ancient lore ; 
Though drinking deeply, thirsting still the 
more. 

Yet, when confinement’s lingering hour was 
done, 

Our sports, our studios, and oiir souls were 
one : 

Together we imi)eird the flying hall ; 
Together waited in our tutor's hall ; 

Together join’d in cricket's manly toil, 

Or shared the produce of the ri^ er’s spoil ; 
Or, plunging from the green declining shore, 
Our pliant limbs the buoyant billows bore ; 
In every element, unchanged, the same. 

All, all that brothers should be, but the name. 


Nor yet are you forgot, my jocund hoy 1 
D.wrs, the harbinger of childish joy ; 

For ever foremost in the ranks of fun. 

The laughing herald of the harmless pun ; 

Yet with a breast of such materials made — 
Anxious to please, of pleasing half afraid ; 
Candid and liberal, with a heart of steel 
In danger's path, though not untaught to 
feel. 

Still I rememher, in the factious strife, 

The rustic’s musket aim'd against my life : 
High pois'd in air the massy weapon hung, 

A cry of liorror hurst frc)m every tongue ; 
Whilst I, in combat with another foe, 

Fought on, imeonscious of tb’ impending 
l)low ; 

Y'our arm, brave hoy, arrested his career — 
Forward you sprung, insensible to fear ; 
Disarm’d and batlled by your conquering 
hand, 

The grovelling savage roll'd upon the sand : 
An act like this, can simple thanks repay ? 
Or all the labours of a grateful lay ? 

Oh no ! whene'er my breast forgets the deed, 
That instant. Daws, it deserves to bleed. 

IjYci’s ! on me thy claims are justly great * 
Thy mild(>r virtues could my muse relate, 

'J'o tliee alone, uiirivall'd, would belong 
Tlie feeble efforts of my lengthen’d song. 
Well canst thou boast, to lead in senates fit. 
A Spartan firmness with Athenian wit ; 
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Though 5 ’et in embryo these perfections shine, 
Lycus I thy father's fame will soon be thine. 
Where learning nurtures the superior mind, 
What may we hope from genius thus refined! 
When time at length matures thy growing 
years, 

How wilt thou tower above thy fellow peers ! 
Prudence and sense, a spirit hold and free, 
With honour's soul, united beam in thee. 

Shall fair Euryalus pass by unsung ? 
From ancient lineage, not unworthy sprung : 
What though one sad dissension bade us part ? 
That name is yet embalm’d within my heart; 
Yet at the mention does that heart rebound. 
And palpitate, responsive to the sound. 

Envy dissolved our ties, and not our will : 

We once were friends, — I’ll think we are so 
still. 

A form uninatch’d in nature’s partial mould, 
A heart untainted, we in thee behold : 

Yet not the senate’s thunder thou slialt wield. 
Nor seek for glory in the tented field ; 

To minds of ruder texture these be given — 
Thy soul shall nearer soar its native heaven. 
Haply, in polish'd courts might he thy seat, 
Rut that thy tongue could never forge deceit : 
The courtier's supple how and sneering smile. 
The flow of compliment, the slippery wile. 
Would make tliat breast with indignation burn. 
And all the glittering snares to tempt thee 
spurn . 

Domestic haiipiness will stamp thy fate ; 
Sacred to love, unclouded e'er by hate; 

The world admire thee, and thy friends 
adore ; 

Ambition’s slave alone would toil for more. 

Now last, but nearest of the social band, 
See honest, open, generous Cleon .stand ; 
ith scarce one speck to cloud the pleasing 
scene, 

No vice degrades that purest soul serene. 

On the same day our studious race begun. 

On the same day our studious race was run ; 
Thus side hy side we pass’d our fir.st career. 
Thus side by side we strove for many a year ; 
At last concluded our scholastic life, 

We neither conquer’d in the classic strife : 

As speakers each supports an equal name, 
And crowds allow to both a partial fame : 

To soothe a youthful rival’s early pride, 
Though Cleon’s candour would the palm di- 
vide. 

Yet candour’s self compels me now to own 
Justice awards it to my friend alone. 

Oh ! friends regretted, scenes for ever dear, 
R6ni6inbrAnc6 li&ils you with lior wannest 
tear 1 


Drooping, she bends o’er pensive Fancy’s 
urn, 

To trace the hours which never can return ; 
Yet with the retrospection loves to dwell. 
And soothe the sorrow’s of her last farew’ell 1 
Yet greets the triumph of my boyish mind, 
As infant laurels round my head were twined, 
When pROBUs’ praise repaid my lyric song, 
Or placed me higher in the studious throng*. 
Or when my first harangue received applause, 
His sage instruction the primeval cause, 
What gratitude to him my soul possest, 
While hope of dawning honours fill’d my 
breast ! 

For all my humble fame, to him alone 
The praise is due, who made that fame my 
own. 

Oil ! could I soar above these feeble lays. 
These young effusions of my early days, 

To him my muse her noblest strain would 
give : 

The song might perish, but the theme might 
live. 

Yet why for him the needless verse essay? 
His honour'd name requires no vain disiday; 
Ily every son of grateful Ida blest, 

It finds an echo in each youthful breast ; 

A fame beyond the gloric.s of the jiroud. 

Or all the plaudits of the venal crowd. 

Ida ! not j’ct exhausted is the theme, 

Nor closed the progress of my youthful dream. 
How’ many a friend deserves the grateful 
strain I 

What scenes of childhood still unsung re- 
main ! 

Yet let me hush this echo of the past. 

This parting song, the dearest and the last ; 
And brood in secret o’er those hours of joy, 
To me a silent and a sweet employ, 

While future hope and fear alike unknown, 

I think with pleasure on the past alone ; 

Yes, to the past alone my heart confine, 

And chase the phantom of what once was 
mine. 

Ida! still o'er thy hills in joy preside. 

And proudly steer through time's eventful 
tide ; 

Still may thy blooming sons thy name revere, 
Smile in thy bower, but quit thee with a 
tear, — 

That tear, perhaps, the fondest which will 
flow. 

O'er their last scene of happiness below. 

Tell me, ye hoary few, who glide along, 

The feeble veterans of some former throng, 
Whose friends, like autumn leaves by tem- 
pests whirl’d, 

Are swept for ever from this busy world ; 
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ReyoWe the fleeting moments of yonr youth, 
While Care has yet withheld her venom’d 
tooth ; 

Say if remembrance days like these endears 
Beyond the rapture of succeeding years ? 

Say, can ambition’s fever’d dream bestow 
So sweet a balm to soothe your hours of woe ? 
Can treasures, hoarded for some thankless 
son, 

Can royal smiles, or wreaths by slaughter 
won, 

Can stars or ermine, man’s maturer toys 
(For glittering baubles are not left to boys), 
Recall one scene so much beloved to view, 

As those where Youth her garland twined for 
you? 

Ah, no I amidst the gloomy calm of age 
You turn with faltering hand life’s varied 
page ; 

Peruse the record of your days on earth. 
Unsullied only where it marks your birth ; 
Still lingering pause above each chequer'd 
leaf, 

And blot with tears the sable lines of grief; 
Where Passion o’er the theme her mantle 
threw. 

Or weeping Virtue sigh’d a faint adieu ; 

But bless the scroll which fairer words adorn, 
Traced by the rosy finger of the morn ; 

When Friendship bow’d before the shrine of 
Truth, 

And Love, without his pinion, smiled on 

Youth. 

- ■ ** ■ 

answer to a beautiful poem, 

ENTITLED “ THE COMMON LOT.” 

Montgomery I true, the common lot 
Of mortals lies in Lethe’s wave ; 

Yet some shall never be forgot. 

Some shall exist beyond tlie grave. 

“Unknown the region of his birth,” 

The hero rolls tlie tide of war ; 

Yet not unknown his martial worth. 

Which glares a meteor from afar. 

His joy or grief, his weal or woe, 

Perchance may 'scape the page of fame ; 
Yet nations now unborn will know 
The record of his deathless name. 

The patriot’s and the poet's frame 
Must share the common tomb of all 
Their glory will not sleep the same ; 

That will arise, though empires fall. 

The lustre of a beauty’s eye 
Assumes the ghastly stare of death ; 

The fair, the brave, the good must die, 
And sink the yawning grave beneath. 
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Once more the speaking eye revives, 

Still beaming through the lover's strain ; 
For Petrarch’s Laura still survives: 

She died, but ne'er will die again. 

The rolling seasons pass away. 

And Time, untiring, waves his wing ; 
Whilst honour’s laurels ne’er decay. 

But bloom iu fresh, unfading spring. 

All, all must sleep in giim repose, 

Collected iu the silent tomb ; 

The old and young, with friends and foes, 
Fesfring alike in shrouds, consume. 

The mouldering marble lasts its day, 

Yet falls at length an useless fane ; 

To ruin's ruthless fangs a prey, 

The wrecks of pillar’d pride remain. 

"W-hat, though the sculpture he destroy’d. 
From dark oblivion meant to guard ; 

A bright renown shall be enjoy’d 

By those whose virtues claim reward. 

Then do not say the common lot 
Of all lies deep in Ijothe’s wave ; 

Some few who ne’er will be forgot 
Shall burst the bondage of the grave. 

180C. 

TO A LADY 

W^^O rUESENTED THE AUTHOR WITH THE VEL- 
VET RAND WHICH BOUND HER TRESSES. 

Tins Band, which bound tliy yellow hair, 
Is mine, sweet girl ! thy pledge of love ; 
It claims my warmest, deai'est care, 

Like reUcs left of saints above. 

Oh 1 I will wear it next my heart ; 

’T will bind iny soul in bonds to thee ; 
From me again 'twill ne’er depart. 

But mingle in the grave with me. 

The dew I gather from thy lip 
Is not so dear to me as this ; 

That I but for a moment sip, 

And banquet on a transient bliss: 

This will recall each youthful sc(*ne. 

E’en when our lives are on the wane; 
The leaves of Love will still be green 
When Memory bids them bud again. 

Oh 1 little lock of golden hue. 

In gently waving ringlet curl’d. 

By the dear head on which you grew, 

I would not lose you for a world. 

Not though a thousand more adorn 

The polish’d brow where once you shone, 
liike rays which gild a cloudless morn, 
Beneath Columbia’s fervid zone. 

1800. [First published, 1832.] 
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LINES 

ADDRESSED TO THE REV. J. T. BECHER, ON HIS 
ADVISING THE AUTHOR TO MIX MORE WITH 
SOCIETY. 

Dear Beclier, you tell me to mix with mau- 
kind ; 

I cannot deny such a precept is wise ; 

But retirement accords with the tone of my 
mind : 

I will not descend to a world I despise. 

Did the senate or camp my exertions require, 
Ambition might prompt me, at once, to go 
forth ; 

Wlien infancy’s years of probation expire, 
rerchance I may strive to distinguish my 
bii'th. 

The fire in the cavern of Etna conceal’d 
Still mantles unseen in its secret recess; 

At length, in a volume terrific reveal’d, 

No torrent can quench it, no bounds can 
repress. 

Ohl thus, the desire in my bosom for fame 
Bids me live but to hope for posterity’s 
l)raise. 

Could I soar with the 2 >hocnix on i)inions of 
finmc. 

With him I would wish to expire in the blaze. 

For the life of a Fox, of a Cliatham the death. 
What censure, wliat danger, what woe 
would I brave ! 

Their lives did not end when they yielded 
their breath ; 

Their glory illumines the gloom of their 
gi'ave. 

Yet why should I mingle in Fashion’s full 
herd ? 

A\’liy crouch to her leaders, or cringe to 
her rules ? 

Why bend to the jiroud, or applaud the ab- 
surd ? 

Why search for delight in the friendship 
of fools ? 

I have tasted the sweets and the bitters of 
love ; 

In friendship I early was taught to believe ; 

M 3 ' passion the matrons of jirudence reprove ; 
I have found that a friend ma 3 ' in'ofess, vet 
deceive. 

To me what is wealth ? — it may i)ass in an 
hour, 

If tyrants 2 )revail, or if Fortune should 
frown : 

T(Mue what is title ? — the phantom of i)ower ; 
To me what is fashion ? — I seek but re- 
nown. 


Deceit is a stranger as yet to my soul : 

I still am unpractised to varnish the truth : 
Then whj’ should I live in a hateful control ? 
WTiy waste upon folly the days of my 

• 1806 . 




REMEMBRANCE. 

’Tis done ! — I saw it in my dreams ; 

No more with Hope the future beams ; 

My days of hai)piues8 are few : 

Chill'd by misfortune’s wintry blast, 

My dawn of life is overcast ; 

Love, Hoi^e, and Joy, alike adieu 1 
W’^ould I could add Remembrance too? 

1806. [First published, 1832.] 

tt -- 

THE DEATH OF CALMAR AND ORLA. 
an imitation of macpherson’s ossian. 

Dear are the days of j-outh ! Age dwells on 
their remembrance through the mist of time. 
In the twilight he recalls the sunny hours of 
morn. He lifts his spear with trembling hand. 

Not thus feebly did I raise the steel before 
my fathers! ’ Fast is the race of heroes. But 
their fame rises on the hai'i) ; tbeir souls ride 
on the wings of the wind ; they hear the 
sound through the siglis of tlie storm, and 
rejoice in their hall of clouds ! Such is Calmar. 
The gi*ay stone marks his narrow house. He 
looks down from edd 3 'ing temi>ests : he rolls 
Iiis fonn in the whirlwind, and hovers on the 
blast of the mountain. 

In Morven dwelt the chief ; a beam of war 
to Fingal. His steps in the field were marked 
in blood. Locbliii's sons liad lied before bis 
aiigiy spear ; but mild was the aye of Calmar ; 
soft was the flow of bis yellow locks : the}' 
streamed like the meteor of the night. No 
maid was the sigh of his soul : liis thoughts 
were given to friendshiji, — to dark-haired 
Orla, destro 3 'er of lieroes I Equal were their 
•swords in battle ; but fierce was the pride of 
Orla;— gentle alone to Calmar. Together 
they dwelt in the cave of Oithona. 

From Lochlin, Swaran bounded o’er the 
blue waves. Erin’s sons fell beneath his 
might. Fingal roused his chiefs to combat. 
Their ships cover the ocean. Their hosts 
throng on the green hills. They come to the 
aid of Erin. 

Night rose in clouds. Darkness veils the 
armies : but the blazing oaks gleam through 
the valley. The sons of Lochlin slept : their 
dreams were of blood. They lift the spear 
in thouglit, and Fingal flies. Not so (lie host 
of Morven. To watch was the 2 )ost of Orla. 
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Calmar stood by his side. Their spears were 
in their hands. Fingal called his cliiefs : 
they stood aronnd. The king was in the 
midst. Gray were his locks, but strong was 
the arm of the king. Age withered not his 
powers. “ Sons of Morven,” said the hero, 

“ to-morrow we meet the foe. But where is 
CnthulUn, the shield of Erin ? He rests in 
the halls of Tui'a ; he knows not of our coming. 
Who will speed tlirough Loehlin to the hero, 
and call the chief to arms ? The path is b}’ 
the swords of foes ; but many are my heroes. 
They are thunderbolts of war. Speak, ye 
chiefs I Who will arise ? ” 

“ Son of Trenmor I mine be the deed,” 
said dark-haired Orla, “and mine alone. 
What is death to me? I love the sleep of the 
mighty, but little is the danger. The sons of 
Lochhn dream. I will seek car -borne Ciith- 
ullin. If I fall, raise the song of bards ; and 
lay me by the stream of Lubar.” — “And shall 
thou fall alone?” said fair-haired Calmar. 

“ Wilt thou leave thy friend afar ? Chief of 
Oithona! not feeble is my arm in fight. 
Could I see thee die, and not lift the spear ? 
No, Orlal ours has been the chase of the roe- 
buck, and the feast of shells ; ours be the 
path of danger: ours has been thy cave of 
Oithona ; ours be the narrow dwelling on the 
banks of Lubar.” “Calmar,” said the chief 
of Oithona, “ why should thy yellow locks be 
darkened in the dust of Erin ? Let me fall 
alone. My father dw’clls in his hall of air : 
ho w ill rejoice iii his hoy ; hut the hlue-eycd 
Mora spreads the feast for her son in Morven. 
She listens to the steps of the hunter on the 
heath, and thinks it is the tread of Calmar. 
Let her not say, ‘ Calmar has fallen h}' the 
steel of Loehlin : he died with gloomy Orla, 
the chief of the dark brow.’ Why should tears 
dim the azure eye of Mora? Why should 
her voice ciu’se Orla, the destroyer of Calmar? 
Live, Calmar I Live to raise my stone of 
moss ; live to revenge me in the blood of 
Loehlin. Join the song of hards above my 
grave. Sw’cet will be the song of death to 
Orla, from the voice of Calmar. My ghost 
shall smile on the liotes of praise.” “ Orla,” 
said the son of Mora, “ could I raise the song 
of death to my friend? Could I give his f;ime 
to the W’inds V No, my heart would speak in 
sighs: faint and broken are the sounds of 
sorrow. Orla 1 our souls shall hear the song 
together. One cloud shall he ours on high ; 
the hards will mingle the names of Orla and 
Calmar.” 

Tliey quit the circle of the chiefs. Their 
Bteps are to the host of Ijochlin. The dying 
blaze of oak dim twinkles through the night. 
The northern star points the path to Tura. 


Swaran, the king, rests on bis lonely hill. 
Here the troops are mixed: they frow'ii in 
sleep; their shields beneath their heads. 
Their swords gleam at distance in heaps. 
The fires are faint ; their enihers fail in 
smoke. All is hushed ; but llie gale sighs on 
the rocks above. Lightly wlieel the heroes 
tlirough the slumbering hand. Half the 
journey is past, when ^latlion, resting on liis 
shield, meets tlie eye of Orla. It rolls in 
llaine, and glistens through tlie shade. His 
spear is raised on high. “ by dost thou 
bend thy brow, chief of Oithona? ” said fair- 
haired Calmar : “ we are in the midst of foes. 
Is this a time for delay ?” “It is a time for 
vengeance,” said Orla of the gloomy hro^y. 

“ Malhon of Loehlin sleeps : seest thou his 
spear? Its point is dim with the gore of my 
father. The Idood of Malhon shall reek on 
mine ; hut shall 1 slay him sleeping, son of 
Mora? No! he shall feel Ids wound: my 
fame shall not soar on the blood of slumber, 
llise, Mathon, rise 1 The son of (’onna calls ; 
thy life is his; rise to combat.” Mathon 
starts from slceii ; hut did he rise alone ? 
No: the gathering chiefs hound on the plain. 
“Elyl Calmar, tly!” said dark-haired Orla. 
“Matlion is mine. I shall die in joy: hut 
Loehlin crowds around. Ely through the 
shade of idght.” Orla turns. The helm of 
Mathon is cleft ; his shield falls from his arm : 
he shudders in Ids blood. He roils by the 
side of tlie blazing oak. Stnunon sees him 
fall : Ids wrath rises : his weapon glittt*rs on 
the head of Orla : hut a s})(‘ar pierced his eye. 
llis bruin gushes through the wound, and 
foams on Ihc spear of Calmar. As roll the 
waves of the Ocean on two mighty barks of 
tlie north, so ))our the men of Loclilin <in the 
chiefs. As, breaking llie surge in foam, 
)>rondly steer tlie harks of the nortli, so rise 
the cliiefs of Morven on the scattered eresls 
of liochlin. The din of arms (‘ann; to the ear 
of Eingal. He strikes liis shield ; his sons 
throng around ; the people pour along the 
heath, llyno hounds in joy. Ossian stalks 
in Ids arms. Oscar shakes tlie spear. The 
eagle wing of Eillan lloats on the wind. 
Dreadful is the clang of deatli ! many are the 
widows of Loehlin I Morven prevails in its 
strength. 

Morn glimmers on the hills : no living foe 
is seen; hut the sleepers are many; grim 
they lie on Erin. The breeze of ocean lifts 
their locks ; yet they do not awake. The 
hawks scream above their prey. 

Whose yellow locks wave o’er the breast of 
a chief ? Bright as the gold of the stranger, 
they mingle with the dark linir of Ids friend. 
’Tis Calmar: he lies on the bosom of Orla. 
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Theirs is one stream of blood. Fierce is the 
look of the gloomy Orla. He breathes not ; 
but liis eye is still a flame. It glares in death 
unclosed. His hand is grasped in Calmar's; 
but Calmar lives I he lives, though low. 
“Rise,” said the king, “rise, son of Mora: 
'tis mine to heal the wounds of heroes. Cal- 
mar may yet bound on the hills of Morven.” 

“ Never more shall Cahnar chase the deer 
of Morven with Orla,” said the hero. “ What 
were the chase to me alone ? Who should 
share the spoils of battle with Calmar ? Orla 
is at rest I Rough was thy soul, Orla 1 yet 
soft to me as the dew of morn. It glared “on 
others in lightning : to me a silver beam of 
night. Bear my sword to l)lue.eyed Mora ; 
let It hang in my empty hall. It is not pure 
from bloo<l : hut it could not save Orla. Lay 

me with my friend. Raise the song when I am 
dark ! ” 

They arc laid by the stream of Luliar. 
Four gray stones mark the dwelling of Orla 
and Calmar. When Swaran was bound, our 
sails rose on the blue waves. The winds gave 

our barks to Morven the bards raised the 
song. 

“ What fonn rises on the roar of clouds ? 
uhose dark ghost gleams on the red streams 
of tempests? His voice rolls on the thunder. 
Tis Orla, the brown chief of Oithona. He 
was unmatched in war. Peace to tliy soul 
Orla I thy fame will not perish. Nor thine! 
Calmar I Lovely wast thou, son of l)Iue-eyed 
Mora ; but not harmless was thy sword It 
hangs in thy cave. The ghosts of Lochlin 
shriek around its steel. Hear thy praise 
Calmar 1 It dwells on the voice of the 
mighty, ^ly name shakes on the echoes of 
Morven Then raise thy fair locks, son of 
Mora. Spread them on the arch of the rain- 
bow ; and smile through the tears of the 
storm. 




l’amiti^: est l’amour sans ailes. 

Why should my anxious breast repine 
Because my youth is fled ? 

Days of delight may still be mine ; 

Afifection is not dead. 

In tracing back the years of vouth. 

One firm record, one lasting truth. 

Celestial consolation brings ; 

Bear it, ye breezes, to the seat. 

fir.st my heart responsive l>eat,— 

“ Friendship is Love without his wings 1 ” 

Through few, but deeply chequer’d vears 
\V hat moments have been mine ’ * ’ 

Now half obscured by clouds of tears 
Now bright in rays divine ; 


Howe'er my future doom be cast, 

My soul, enraptured with the past, 

To one idea fondly clings ; 

Friendship ! that thought is all thine own, 
Worth worlds of bliss, that thought alone— 
“ Friendship is Love without his wings I ” 

Wliere yonder yew-trees lightly wave 
Their branches on the gale. 

Unheeded heaves a simple grave, 

Wiiich tells the common tale ; 

Round this unconscious schoolboys stray. 
Till the dull knell of cliildish play 
From yonder studious mansion rings ; 

But Iiere wliene’cr my footsteps move, 

My silent tears too plainly prove 

“ Friendship is Love without his wings 1 ” 

Oh, Love 1 before thy glowing shrine 
My (iarly vows were paid ; 

My hopes, 1113* dreams, my Iieart was thine. 
But these are now decay’d ; 

For thine arc pinions like the wind, 

No trace of tliee remains behind, 

Except, alas! thy jealous stings. 

Away, awaj’ ! delusive power. 

Thou shall not liaunt mj' coming hour ; 
Unless, indeed, without thy wmgs. 

Seat of my j’outh ! tlij' di.stant spire 
Recalls each scene of joj* ; 

My bosom glows with former fire, — 

In mind again a boj*. 

Thy grove of elms, thy verdant hill, 

Thy every path delights me still, 

Each flower a doul>]e fragrance flings ; 
Again, as once, in converse ga}*, 

Each (Icar associate seems to say, 

“ Friendship is Love witliout his wings I ” 

^fy Lycus ! wherefore dost thou weep ? 

Tlij* falling tears restrain ; 

Affection for a time may sleep 
But, oh, ’twill wake again. 

Think, think, mj’ friend, when next we meet, 
Our long-wish’d interview, how sweet ! 

From this my hope of rapture si)rings ; 
"SMiile j'outliful hearts thus fondly swell, 
Absence, my friend, can only tell, 

“ Friendship is Love without his wings ! ” 

In one, and one alone deceived, 

^ Did I mj* error mourn ? 

No — from opj)ressive bonds relieved, 

I left the wretch to scorn. 

I turn d to those 1113’ childhood knew, 

\\ itli feelings warm, witli bosoms true, 
Twined with my heart’s according strings; 
.\nd till those vital chords shall break, 

For none but tliese 1113' breast shall wake 
Friendship, the power deprived of wings 1 
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Ye fewl my soul, my life is yours, 

My memory and my hope ; 

Your worth a lasting love insures, 

Unfetter’d in its scope ; 

From smooth deceit and terror sprung 
With aspect fair and honey’d tongue, 

Let Adulation wait on kings ; 

With joy elate, by snares beset, 

We, we, my friends, can ne’er forget 
“ Friendship is Love without his wings 1 ” 

Fictions and dreams Inspire the bard 
Who rolls the epic song ; 

Friendship and truth be my reward— 

To me no bays belong ; 

If laurell'd Fame but dwells with lies, 

Me the enchantress ever Hies, 

Whose heart and not whose fancy sings ; 
Simple and young, I dare not feign ; 

Mine be the rude yet heartfelt strain, 
“Friendship is Love ^vilhout his wings I ” 

December^ 1806. 

. [First publishtKl. 1832.] 

— -♦» 

the prayer of nature. 

^4^**?*^ of Light 1 great God of Heaven ! 

Hear st thou the accents of despair ? 

Can guilt like man's be e’er forgiven? 

Can vice atone for crimes by prayer ? 

Father of Light, on thee I call ! 

“ou seest my soul is dark within ; 
iliou who canst mark the sparrow’s fall, 
Avert from mo the death of sin. 

I seek, to sects unknown ; 

Uh, point to me the path of truth 1 
iny dread omnipotence I own ; 
bpare, yet amend, the faults of youth. 

Let bigots rear a gloomy fane, 

Let superstition hail the pile, 

to spread their sable reign, 

With tales of mystic rites beguile. 

ShaU man confine his Maker’s sway 

rpi domes of mouldering stone r 

^ f<^*nple is the face of day ; 

Larth, ocean, heaven, thy boundless throne. 

condemn his race to hell, 
fn bend in pompous form? 

rell us that for one who fell, 

Must perish in the mingling storm ? 

Shall each pretend to reach the skies, 
wi ^ doom his brother to expire, 

>ose soul a different hope supplies, 

Ur doctrines less severe inspire ? 
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Shall these, by creeds they can't expound, 
Prepare a fancied bliss or woe ? 

Shall reptiles, grovelling on the ground, 
Their great Creator’s i)urpose know ? 

Shall those, who live for self alone, 

Whose years float on in daily crime — 
ShaU they by Faith for guilt atone. 

And live beyond the bounds of Time ? 

Father ! no prophet’s laws I seek, — 

Tht/ laws in Nature’s works appear; — 

I own myself coiTUpt and w’oak, 

Y’d will I pray, for thou wilt heai* ! 

Thou, who canst guide the wandering star 
Tlirough trackless realms of mther's space ; 
Who cabn’st the elemental war, 

Whose hand from pole to polo I trace : 

Thou, who in wisdom placed me here. 

Who, when thou wilt, canst lake me hence, 
Ah ! whilst I tread this earthly sphere, 
Extend to me thy wide defence. 

To Tliee, my God, to thee I call ! 

Whatever weal or woe betide, 

By Ihy command I rise or fall, 

In thy protection I confide. 

If, when this dust to dust’s restored. 

My soul shall float on airy wing. 

How shall tliy glorious name adored 
Inspire her feeble voice to sing I 

But, if this fleeting spirit share 
With clay the gi*ave’s eternal bed, 

While life yet throbs I raise my prayer, 
Though doom'd no more to (luit the dead. 

To Thee I breathe my humble strain, 
Grateful for all thy mercies past, 

And hoiie, my God, to thee again 
This erring life may fiy at last. 

December 29, 1806. 

[First published, 1830.J 


TO EDWARD NOEL LONG, ESQ. 

“Nil ego oontulerini jocundo sjinus ainioo.”— Hor. 

Di:au Long, in this sequester’d scene, 
While all aromid in slumber lie, 

The joyous days which ours have been 
Come rolling fresh on Fancy’s eye ; 
Thus if amidst the gathering storm, 

\Vliile clouds tlie darken’d noon deform, 
Y-on heaven assumes a varied glow, 

I hail the sky’s celestial bow, 

Which spreads the sign of future peace, 
And bids the war of tempests cease. 

Ah ! though the present brings but pain 
I think those days may come again ; 
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Or if, in melancholy mood, 

Some lurking envious fear intrude, 

To check my bosom’s fondest thought, 
And interrupt the golden dream, 

I crush the fiend with malice fraught, 

And still indulge my wonted theme. 
Although we ne’er again can trace. 

In Granta’s vale, the pedant’s lore ; 

Nor through the groves of Ida chase 
Our raptured visions as before, 

Though Youth has flown on rosy pinion, 
And Manhood claims his stern dominion, 
Age will not every hope destroy. 

But yield some hours of sober joy. 

Yes, I will hope that Time’s broad wing 
Will shed around some dews of spring: 
But if his scythe must sweep the flowers 
Which bloom among the fairy bowers, 
Where smiling Youth delights to dwell, 
And hearts with early rapture swell ; 

If frowning Age, with cold control, 
Confines the current of the soul, 

Congeals the tear of Pity’s eye. 

Or checks the sympathetic sigh. 

Or hears lumioved misfortune’s groan. 
And bids me feel for self alone ; 

Oh ! may my bosom never learn 
To soothe its wonted heedless flow; 

Still, still despise the censor stern, 

But ne’er forget another's woe. 

Yes, as you knew me in the days 
O'er which Remembrance yet delays. 

Still may I rove, untutor’d, wild. 

And even in age at heart a child. 

Though now on airy -vusions borne. 

To you my soul is still the same. 

Oft has it been my fate to mourn. 

And all my former joys are tame. 

But, hence ! ye hours of sable hue ! 

\our frowns are gone, my sorrows o’er ; 
By every bliss my childhood knew, 

I 11 think upon your shade no more. 
Thus, when the whirlwind's rage is past, 
And caves their sullen roar enclose, 

We heed no more the wintrj- blast, 

Wlien lull’d by zephyr to repose. 

Full often has my infant Muse 
Attuned to love her languid Ij-re ; 

But now, without a theme to choose. 

The strains in stolen sighs expire. 

My youthful nymphs, alas ! are flown ; 

is a w^e, and C a mother, 

And Carolina sighs alone. 

And Mary’s given to another ; 

And Cora’s eye, which roll'd on me. 

Can now no more my love recall • 

Bong, 't was time to flee : 
For Cora’s eye will shine on all. 


And though the sun, with genial rays, 

His beams alike to all displays, 

And every lady’s eye’s a 

These last should be confined to one. 

The soul’s meridian don’t become her, 
W’hose sun displays a general summer! 
Thus faint is every former flame. 

And passion’s self is now a name. 

As, when the ebbing flames are low, 

The aid ivhich once improved their light, 
And bade them burn with fiercer glow, 
Now quenches all their sparks in night ; 
Thus has it been with passion’s fires. 

As many a boy and girl remembers, 
W’hile all the force of love expii'es, 
Extinguish’d with the dying embers. 

But now, dear Long, ’t is midnight’s noon, 
And clouds obscure the watery moon, 
Whose beauties I shall not rehearse, 
Described in every stripling’s verse ; 

For whj- should I the path go o’er. 

Which every bard has trod before? 

Yet ere yon silver lamp of night 

Has thrice perform'd her stated round, 
Has thrice retraced her path of light. 

And chased away the gloom profound, 

I trust that we, my gentle friend, 

Shall see her rolling orbit wend 
Above the dear-loved peaceful seat. 

Which once contain’d our youth’s retreat; 
And then with those our childhood knew 
W’^e’ll mingle in the festive crew; 

Wliilc many a tale of former day 
Shall wing the laughing hours away ; 

And all the flow of souls shall pour 
The sacred intellectual shower. 

Nor cease till Luna’s waning horn 
Scarce glimmers through the mist of morn. 

TO A LADY. 

Oh! had my fate been join'd with thine, 

As once thi.s pledge appear’d a token. 

These follies had not then been mine. 

For then my peace had not been broken. 

To thee these early faults I owe, 

To thee, the ^vdse and old reproving : 

They know my sins, but do not know 

’T was tliine to break the bonds of loving. 

For once my soul, like thine, was pure. 

And all its rising fires could smother; 

But now thy vows no more endure, 

Bestow’d by thee upon another ; 

Perhaps his peace I could destroy, 

And spoil the blisses that await bim • 

Yet let my rival smile in joy. 

For thy dear sake I cannot hate him. 
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Ah! since thy angel form is gone, 

My heart no more can rest with any ; 

But what it sought in thee alone. 

Attempts, aias I to hiid in many. 

Then fare thee well, deceitful maid ! 

’Twere vain and fruitless to regret thee ; | 

Nor hope nor memory yield their aid. 

But pride may teach me to forget thee. 

Yet all this giddy waste of yeai’s, | 

This tiresome round of palling pleasures ; 
These varied loves, these matron’s fears, ; 

These thoughtless strains to passion’s ! 
measures — ' 

If thou wert mine, had all been hush’d - 
This cheek, now pale fr(>m early riot, 

With passion’s hectic ne’er had tlushed, 

But bloom’d in calm domestic quiet. 

Yes, once the rural scene was sweet, 

For Nature seem’d to smile before thee ; 
And once my breast abliorr’d deceit, — 

For then it beat but to adore thee. 

But now I seek for other joys : 

To think would drive my soul to madness ; 
In thoughtless tln-ongs and empty noise 
I conquer half my bosom’s sadness. 

Yet, even in tluiso a thought will steal 
In spite of every vain ciub'avour, — 

And fiends might pity what I feel, — 

To know that thou ai’t lost for ever. 

I WOULD I WERE A CARELESS CHILD. 

I WOULD I were a careless child. 

Still dwelling in my Highland cave, 

Or roaming through the dusky wild, 

Or bounding o’er the dark blue wave ; 

The cumbrous pomp of Saxon X)ride 
Accords not with the freeborn soul, 

Wliich loves the mountain’s craggy sides 
And seeks the rocks where billows roll. 

Fortune I lake back these cultured lands, 
Take back this name of splendid sound I 
I liato the touch of servile hands, 

I hate the slaves that cringe around, 
riax^e me among the rocks I love, 

Wliicli sound to Oc(*an's wildest roar; 

I ask but this — again to rove 
Througli scenes my youth hatli known 
before. 

Few are my years, and yet I feel 
The world was ne’er design’d for me : 

All! why do dark’ning shades conceal 
The hour when man must cease to be ? 
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Once I beheld a splendid dream, 

A visionary scene of bliss : 

Truth! — wherefore did thy hated beam 
Awake me to a world like this? 

i loved — but those I loved are gone ; 

Had friends — niy early fri<Mi<ls are lied : 
IIow cheerless feels tlie lieart alone, 

When all its former hopes are dead ! 
Tiiougli gaj* companions o’er the bowl 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill ; 

Though pleasure stirs the maddening soul, 
The heart — the heart — is lonely still. 

How dull ! to hoar the voice of tliose 

Whom rank or chance, whom wealth or 
power, 

Have made, though neither friends nor 
foes, 

Associates of the festive hour. 

(iive. me again a faithful few. 

In years and feelings still the same, 

And I will ily the midnight erew, 

Whore boisfrous joy is but a, name. 

And woman, lovel}’ woman ! tliou. 

My hope, my comforter, my all I 
How cold luust lu! my bosom now, 

When e’en thy smiles l«*gin to pall I 
Without a sigli would I resign 
This busy scene of splendid woo, 

To make tliat calm contentment mine. 

Which virtue knows, or seems to know. 

Fain would I Ily the liaunts of men — 

I s(?ek to slmn, not liat(* mankind ; 

My breast requires the sullen glen. 

Whose gloom may suit a darken’d mind. 
Oh ! that to me the wings were givmi 
Which bear the turtle to her nest! 

Then would I cleave the vault of heaven, 

To fice away, and be at rest. 

■ * t 

WHEN I ROVED A YOUNG HIGH- 

LANDER. 

When I roved a young Highlander o’er llic 
dark lioatli, 

And climb'd thy steep summit, oh Morveii 
of snow ! 

To gaze on the torrent that tliundcr’d heiieatli, 
Or the mist of the tempest that gather’d 
below, 

L’ntutor'd by science, a stranger to fear, 

And rude as the rocks where my infancy 
grew, 

No feeling, save one, to my bosom was dear; 

Need I say, my sweet Mary, ’twas centred 
in you ? 
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Yet it could not be love, for I knew not the 
name, — 

What passion can dwell in the heart of 
a child ? 

But still I perceive an emotion the same 
As I felt, when a boy, on the crag-cover’d 
wild 

One image alone on my bosom impress’d, 

I loved my bleak regions, nor panted for 
new ; 

And few were my wants, for my wishes were 
‘bless’d ; 

And pure were my thoughts, for my soul 
^ was with you. 

I arose with the dawn ; with my dog as my 
guide, 

From mountain to mountain I bounded 
along ; 

I breasted the billows of Dee's rushing tide, 
And heard at a distance the Highlander's 
song : 

At eve, on my hcath-cover’d couch of repose, 
No dreams, save of Mary, were spread to 
my view ; 

And warm to the skies my devotions arose. 
For the first of my prayers was a blessing 
on you. 

I left my bleak home, and my visions are 
gone; 

The mountains are vanish’d, my youth is 
no more ; 

As the last of my race, I must wither alone. 
And delight but in days I have witness'd 
before : 

All 1 splendour has raised hat embitter’d mv 
lot ; 

More dear were the scenes which my in- 
fancy knew : 

Though my hopes may have fail’d, yet they 
are not forgot ; 

Though cold is my heart, still it lingers 
with you. 

When I see some dark hill point its crest to 
the sky, 

I think of the rocks that o’ershadow 
Colbleen ; 

When I see the soft blue of a love-speaking 
eye, 

I think of those eyes that endear'd the rude 
scene ; 

When, hajdy, some light-waving locks I be- 
hold. 

That faintly resemble my Mary’s in hue, 

I tlunk on the long, flowing ringlets of 
gold, 

The locks that were sacred to beauty, and 
you. 


Y^et the day may arrive when the mountains 
once more 

Shall rise to my sight in their mantles of 
snow : 

But while these soar above me, unchanged as 
before, 

Will Mary be there to receive me ? — ah, no! 

Adieu, then, ye hills, w'here my childhood was 
bred 1 

Thou sweet flowing Dee, to thy waters 
adieu ! 

No home in the forest shall shelter my 
head, — 

All I Mary, what home could bo mine but wth 
you? 

— ■ 


TO GEORGE, EARL DELAW ARR. 

Ou! yes, I will own w’e were dear to each 
other ; 

The friendships of childhood, though fleet- 
ing, are true ; 

The love wliich you felt was the love of a 
brother. 

Nor less the affection I cherish’d for you. 

But Friendship can vary her gentle dominion ; 

The attachment of years in a moment 
expires : 

Like Love, too, she moves on a swift-waving 
pinion. 

But glows not, like Love, with unquench- 
able fires. 

Full oft have w.e wander’d through Ida to- 
gether. 

And blest were the scenes of our youth, 
I allow : 

In the spring of our life, how serene is the 
weather ! 

But winter’s rude tempests are gathering 
now. 

No more with affection shall memory blend- 
hig, 

The wonted delights of our childhood 
retrace : 

"NMien pride steels the bosom, the heart is 
unbending, 

And what would be justice appears a 
disgrace. 

However, dear George, for I still must esteem 
you ; 

The few whom I love I can never upbraid : 

The chance wliich has lost may in future 
redeem you, 

Repentance ^\■ill cancel the vow you have 
made. 
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I will not complain, and though chill’d is 
affection, 

With me no corroding resentment shall 
live: 

My bosom is calm’d by the simple reflection, 
That both may be wTong, and that both 
should forgive. 

Yon knew that my soul, that my heart, my 
existence. 

If danger demanded, were wholly your own ; 
Yon knew me unalter’d by years or by dis- 
tance, 

Devotetl to love and to friendship alone. 

You knew, — but away with the vain retrospec- 
tion ! 

Tlie l>ond of affection no longer endures ; 
Too late you may droop o’er the fond recollec- 
tion, 

And sigh for the friend who W’as formerly 
yours. 

For the present, we part, — I will hope not for 
ever ; 

For time and regret will restore you at last: 
To forget our dissension we both should 
endeavour, 

I ask no atonement, but days like the past. 

' 

TO THE EARL OF CLARE. 

“Tu semper ainoris 

Sw inemor, et carl coiultis ne auseedat imago.” 

^’AL FLAC. 

FniESD of my youth I when young we roved, 
Tike striplings, mutually beloved. 

With friendship’s purest glow, 

The bliss which wing’d those rosy hours 
Was such as pleasure seldom showers 
On mortal.s here below. 

The recollection seems alone 
Dearer than all the joys I've known, 

When distant far from you : 

Though pain, 'tis still a pleasing pain, 

To trace those days and hours again, 

And sigh again, adieu ! 

My pensive memory lingers o’er 
riiose scenes to be enjoy’d no more, 

Those scenes regretted ever ; 

The measure of our youth is full, 

Life’s evening dream is dark and dull, 

And we may meet — ah 1 never 1 

As when one parent spring supplies 
i\^ streams which from one lountain rise, 
Together join’d in vain ; 

How soon, diverging from their source, 
F-^h, murmuring, seeks another course, 
Till mingled in the main ! 


Our vital streams of weal or w’oe, 

Though uear, alas I distinctly flow, 

Nor mingle as before : 

Now swift or slow, now black or clear, 

Till death’s unfatlioin d gulf appear, 

And both shall quit the shore. 

Our souls, my friend 1 which once supplied 
One wish, nor breathed a thought beside, 
Now flow in different channels ; 
Disdaining humbler rural sports, 

’Tis yours to mix in polish’d courts, 

And shine in fashion’s annals ; 

’Tis mine to waste on love my time, 

Or vent my reveries in rhyme, 

Without the aid of reason ; 

For sense and reason (critics know it) 

Have quilted every amorous poet, 

Nor left a thought to seize on. 

Poor Little 1 sweet, melodious bard ! 

Of late esteem’d it monstrous hard 
Tliat he, who sang before all, — 

He who the lore of love expaiid<‘d, — 

By dire reviewers should be branded 
As void of wit and moral. 

And yet. while Beauty’s praise is thine, 
Harmonious favourite of the Niue I 
Repine not at thy lot. 

Thy soothing lays may still be read, 

W'hen Persecution's arm is dead. 

And critics are forgot. 

Still I must yield those Avorthies merit. 
■\Vho chasten, with unsparing spirit, 

Bad rhymes, and those who write them ; 
And tliough myself may be the next 
By criticism to be vext, 

I really will not fight them- 

Perliaps they would do quite as well 
To break the rudely sounding shell 
Of such a young beginner : 

He who offends at pert nineteen, 

F.re thirty may become, I ween, 

A very harden’d sinner. 

Now, Clare, I must return to you ; 

And, sure, apologies are due: 

Accei)t, then, my concc.ssion. 

In truth, dear Clare, in fancy’s flight 
I soar along from left to right ; 
ily muse admires digi'cssion. 

I think I said ’t would lie your fate 
To add one star to royal state ; — 

May regal smiles attend you 1 
And should a noble monarch reign, 

Y'ou will not seek his smiles in vain, 

If worth can recommend you. 
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Yet since in clanger courts abound, 

Where specious rivals glitter round, 

From snares may saints preserve you ; 
And grant your love or friendship ne'er 
From any claim a kindred care. 

But those who best deserve you 1 

Not for a moment may you stray 
From truth’s secure, unerring way 1 
May no deUghts decoy ! 

O’er roses may your footsteps move, 

Your smiles be ever smiles of love, 

Your tears be tears of joy 1 

Oh ! if you wish that happiness 
Your coming days and years may bless. 
And virtues crown your brow ; 

Be still as you were wont to be, 

Spotless as you’ve been known to me, — 
Be still as you ai-e now. 

And though some trifling share of praise. 
To cheer my last declining days, 

To me were doubly dear ; 

Whilst blessing your beloved name 
I ’d waive at once a poet' a fame, 

To prove a prophet here. 

^ 4 % 

LINES WRITTEN BENEATH AN ELM IN 
THE CHURCHYARD OF HARROW. 

Spot of my youth 1 whose hoary branches 
sigh, 

Swept by the breeze that fans thy cloudless 
sky; 

JJ^ere now alone I muse, who oft have trod. 

With those I loved, tby soft and verdant sod • 

^ith those who, scatter’d far, perchance 
deplore, 

Like me, the happy scenes they knew before: 

Oh I as I trace again thy winding hill, 

Mme eyes admire, my heart adores thee still, 


Thou drooping Elm 1 beneath whose boughs 
I lay. 

And frequent mused the twilight hours away; 
Where, as they once were wont, my limbs 
recline. 

But, ah 1 without the thoughts which then 
were mine ; 

How do thy branches, moaning to the blast, 
Invite the bosom to recall the past. 

And seem to whisper, as they gently swell, 
“Take, while thou canst, a lingering, last 
farewell I ” 

When fate shall chill, at length, this fever’d 
breast, 

And calm its cares and passions into rest. 

Oft have I thought, 'twould soothe my dying 
hour, — 

If aught may soothe when life resigns her 
power, — 

To know some humble grave, some narrow 
cell, 

Would hide my bosom where it loved to dwell; 
ith this fond (h’eam, methiuks ’t were sweet 
to die — 

And here it linger’d, here my heart might lie ; 
Here might I sleep where all my hopes arose. 
Scene of my youth, and couch of iny repose ; 
For ever stretch’d beneath this mantling 
shade. 

Press’d by the turf w'here once my childhood 
play 'd ; 

Wrapt by the soil that veils the spot I loved. 
Mix’d with the earth o’er which my footsteps 
moved ; 

Blest by the tongues that chann'd my youth- 
ful ear. 

Mourn’d by the few my soul acknowledged 
here ; 

Deplored by those in early days allied. 

And unremember’d by the world beside. 

September 2, 1807* 
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THE ADIEU. 

V.TIITTEN UKDF.n THE IMPRESSION THAT THE 
AUTHOR WOULD SOON DIE. 

Adieu, thou Hill I where early joy 
Spread roses o’er my brow ; 

Where Science seeks eacli loitering boy 
With knowledge to endow’. 

Adieu, my youtliful friends or foes, 

Partners of former bliss or woes ; 

No more through Ida’s paths we stray ; 
Soon must I share the gloomy cell, 

Whose ever-slumbering inmates dwell 
Unconscious of the day. 

Adieu, ye hoary Hegal Fanes, 

Ye spires of Granta’s vale. 

Where Learning robed in sable reigns, 

And Melancholy pale. 

Yo comrades of the jovial hour, 

Ye tenants of the classic bower. 

On Cama’s verdant margin placed, 

Adieu 1 while memory still is mine, 

For, offerings on Oblivion’s shrine, 

These scenes must be effaced. 

Adieu, ye mountains of the clime 
Wliere grew my youthful years ; 

Where Loch na Garr in snows sublime 
His giant summit rears. 

Why did my childhood wander forth 
From you, ye regions of the North, 

With sons of pride to roam ? 

"Why did I quit my Highland cave, 

Marr’s dusky heath, and Dee’s clear wave, 
To seek a Sotherou home I 

Hall of my Sires ! a long farewell — 

Yet why to thee adieu ? 

Thy vaults will echo back my knell. 

Thy towers my tomb will view : 

The faltering tongue which sung thy fall, 
And former glories of thy Hall, 

Forgets its wonted simple note — 

Put yet the Lyre retains the strings. 

And sometimes, on iEolian wings, 

Hi dyiug strains may float. 


Fields, wliich surround 3 ’on rustic cot, 
AVliile yet I linger here, 

Adieu I you are not now forgot, 

To retrospection dear. 

Streamlet I along whose rii>pling surge 
( My yt)uthful limbs were wont to urge, 

At noontide heat, theii' pliant course ; 
riunging with artlour from the shore. 

Thy springs will lave these limbs no more, 
Deprived of active force. 

And shall I here forget the scene, 

Still nearest to my breast ? 

Rocks rise and rivers roll between 
The spot wliich passion blest ; 

Y^et, Mary, all thy beauties seem 
Fresh as in Love's bew’itching dream, 

To me in smiles display’d ; 

Till slow disease resigns his prey 
To Death, the parent of decay. 

Thine image cannot fade. 

And thou, my Friend ! w’hose gentle love 
Yet thrills my bosom’s clnirds, 

How much thy friendship was above 
Description’s power of words I 
Still near my breast thy gift I wear 
Which .sparkled once with Feeling’s tear. 
Of Love the pure, the sacred gem ; 

Our souls were equal, and our lot 
In that dear moment quite forgot ; 

Let Pride alone condemn I 

All, all is dark and cheerless now 1 
No smile of Love's deceit 
Can warm my veins with wonted glow, 

Can bid Life’s pulses beat : 

Not e’en the hope of future fame 
Can wake my faint, exhausted frame, 

Or crown with fancied wreaths my head. 
Miiift is a short inglorious race, — 

To humble in the dust my face, 

AinI mingle with the dead. 

Oh Fame I thou goddess of my heart ; 

On him who gains thy praise, 

Pointless mu.st fall the Spectre’s dart, 
Consumed in Glory’s blaze ; 

But me she beckons from the earth, 

My name obscure, unmai’k’d my birth. 
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My life a short and vulgar dream : 

Lost in the dull, ignoble crowd, 

My hopes recline within a shroud, 

My fate is Lethe’s stream. 

Wlien I repose beneath the sod, 

Unheeded in the clay, 

Where once my playful footsteps trod. 
Where now my head must lay, 

The meed of Pity will he shed 
In dew-drops o’er my narrow’ bed, 
By-^^ightly skies, and stonns alone ; 

No mortal eye will deign to steep 
With tears the dark sepnlcliral deep 
W’^hich hides a name uukuow’u. 

Forget this world, my restless sprite. 

Turn, turn thy thouglits to Heaven : 

There must thou soon direct thy flight, 

If errors are forgiven. 

To bigots and to sects unknowm. 

Bow down beneath the Almighty’s Throne ; 

To Him address thy trembling prayer : 

He, who is merciful and just, 

Will not reject a child of dust, 

Although his meanest care. 

Father of Liglit I to Thee I call ; 

My soul is dark within : 

Thou who canst mark the sparrow’s fall, 
Avert the death of sin. 

Thou, who canst guide the wandering star, 
>Vho calm’st the elemental war, 

\yiiose mantle is yon boundless sky, 

My thoughts, my w’ords, my crimes forgive • 
And, since I soon must cease to live 
Instruct me how to die. ’ 

1807. [First published, 1832.] 

— 

TO A VAIN LADY, 

A^heedless girl ! why thus disclose 
^Vliat ne’er was meant for other cars : 

^^7 ^^stroy thine own repose 
And dig the soiu^ce of future tears ? 

^It weep, imprudent maid. 

While lurking envious foes will smile, 

For all the follies thou hast said 
Of those who spoke but to beguile. 

woes are nigh, 
heliev'st what striplings say : 

^h, from the deep temptation fly, 

Nor fall the specious spoiler’s prey. 

Dost thou repeat, in childish boast, 

The w’ords man utters to deceive ? 

Thy peace, thy hope, thy all is lost. 

If thou canst venture to believe. 


WTiile now amongst thy female peers 
Thou tell’st again the soothing tale, 

Canst thou not mark the rising sneers 
Duplicity in vain would veil ? 

These tales in secret silence hush. 

Nor make thyself the public gaze : 

Wliat modest maid without a blush 
Becounts a flattering coxcomb’s praise ? 

Will not the laughing boy despise 
Her who relates each fond conceit — 

Wlio, thinking Heaven is in her eyes, 

Yet cannot see the slight deceit ? 

For she w ho takes a soft deliglit 
These amorous nothings in reveling, 
Must credit all we say or write, 

WTiile vanity prevents concealing. 

Cease, if j'ou prize your beauty’s reign I 
No jealousy bids me reprove : 

One, who is thus from natiu’e vain, 

I pity, but I cannot love. 

Jatitiart/ 15, 1807. 
[First published, 1832.] 

— ■ 

TO ANNE. 

Oh, Anno, your offences to me have been 
grievous : 

I thought from my wrath no atonement 
could save you : 

But woman is made to command and deceive 
us — 

Hook din your face,andlalmost forgave yon. 

I vow d I could ne'er for a moment respect yon, 
let thought that a day’s separation w'as 
long ; 

When we met, I determined again to suspect 
you— 

Your smile soon convinced me suspicion 
was wrong. 

^ ^ transport of young indignation, 

\\ ith fervent contempt evermore to disdain 
you : 

1 saw you— my anger became admiration j 
And now', all my w’ish, all my hope ’s to 
regain you. 

With beauty like yours, ob, how vain the 
contention 1 

Thus I 0 WT 3 ’ I sue for forgiveness before you : 
At once to conclude such a fruitless dissension, 
Be false, my sweet Anne, when I cease to 
adore you I 

January 16, 1807. 
[First published, 1832.] 
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TO THE SAME. 

Oh, say not, sweet Anne, that the Fates have 
decr^ 

The heart which adores you should uish to 
dissever ; 

Such Fates were to me most unkind ones 
indeed, — 

To bear me from love and from beauty for 
ever. 

Your frowns, lovely girl, are the Fates which 
alone 

Could bid me from fond admiration re- 
frain ; 

By these, every hope, every wish were o’er- 
thrown, 

Till smiles should restore me to rapture 
again. 

As the ivy and oak, in the forest entwined, 
The rage of the tempest united must 
weather ; 

My love and my life were by nature design’d 
To flourish alike, or to perish together. 

Then say not, sweet Anne, that the Fates 
have decreed 

Your lover should bid you a lasting adieu ; 
Till Fate can ordain that his bosom shall 
bleed. 

His soul, his existence, are centred in you. 

1807. [First publishe<l, 1832.] 

— 4 I 

TO THE AUTHOR OF A SONNET 

BEGINNING “ ‘ SAD IS MY VERSE,’ YOU SAY, ‘AND 

YET NO .TEAR.' ” 

Thy verse is “ sad ” enough, no doubt : 

A devilish deal more sad than witty 1 
Why we should weep I can’t find out. 
Unless for thee we weei) in pity. 

Yet there is one I pity more ; 

And much, alas ! I think he needs it ; 

For he, I’m sure, mil suffer sore, 

Who, to his own misfortune, reads it. 

Thy rhymes, without the aid of magic, 

May once be read— but never after : 

Yet their effect’s by no means tragic, 
Although by far too dull for laughter. 

But would you make our bosoms bleed. 
And of no common pang complain — 

If you Would make us weep indee<1, 

Tell us, you’ll read them o’er again. 

March 8, 1807. 
[First published, 1832.] 


ON FINDING A FAN. 

In one who felt as once he felt. 

This might, perhaps, have fann’d the 
flame ; 

But now his heart no more will melt. 
Because that heart is not the same. 

As when the ebbing flames are low, 

The aid which once improved their light, 

And bade them burn with fiercer glow. 

Now quenches all their blaze in night. 

Thus has it been with i)assion’s fires — 

As many a boy and girl remembers — 

While every hope of love expires. 
Extinguish’d with the djing embers. 

The Jirst, though not a spark survive. 

Some careful hand may teach to burn ; 

The last, alas! can ne’er survive; 

No touch can bid its warmth return 

Or, if it chance to wake again, 

Not always doom'<l its heat to smother, 

It sheds (so wayward fates ordaini 
Its foiiner warmth around anotlier. 

1807. [First published, 1832.] 

■ ♦* — 

FAREWELL TO THE MUSE. 

Thou Power 1 who bast ruled me through 
infancy’s days. 

Young offspring of fancy, 't is time we 
should part ; 

Then rise on the gale this the last of my 
lays. 

The coldest effusion which springs from 
my heart. 

This bosom, responsive to rapture no more, 
Shall hush thy wild notes, nor implore 
thee to sing ; 

The feelings of childhood, which taught thee 
to soar, 

Arc wafted far distant on Apathy’s wing. 

Though simple the themes of my rude flow- 
ing Lyre, 

Yet even these themes are departe<l for 
ever ; 

No more beam the eyes which my dream 
could inspire, 

My visions are flown, to return,— alas I 
never. 

When drain'd is the nectar which gladdens 
the bowl, 

How vain is the effort delight to prolong 1 

When cold is the beauty which dwelt in my 
soul, 

^T)at magic of Fancy can lengthen my 
song ? 
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Can the lips sing of Love in the desert alone, 

Of kisses and smiles which they now must 
resign ? 

Or dwell with delight on the hours that are 
flown ? 

Ah, no 1 for those hours can no longer be 
mine. 

Can they speak of the friends that I lived 
but to love ? 

Ah, surely affection ennobles the strain I 

But how can my numbers in sympathy move. 

When I scarcely can hope to behold them 
again ? 

Can I sing of the deeds which my Fathers 
have done. 

And raise my loud harp to the fame of my 
Sires ? 

For glories like theirs, oh, how faint is my 
tone I 

For Heroes' exploits how unequal my fires ! 

Untouch’d, then, my Ljtb shall reply to the 
blast — 

’Tis hush’d; and my feeble endeavours 
are o’er ; 

And those who have heard it will pardon the 
past, 

When they know that its murmurs shall 
vibrate no more. 

And soon shall its wild erring notes be 
forgot, 

Since early affection and love are o’ercast : 

Oh I blest had my fate been, and happy my 
lot, 

Had the first strain of love been the 
dearest, the last. 

Farewell, my young Muse ! since we now can 
ne'er meet ; 

If our songs have been languid, they surely 
are few ; 

Let us hope that the present at least will be 
sweet — 

The present — which seals our eternal 
Adieu. 

1807. [bHrst i)ublished, 1832. J 

I ♦♦ 

TO AN OAK AT NEWSTEAD. 

Young Oak 1 when I planted thee deep in the 
ground, 

I hoped that thy days would be longer than 
mine ; 

That thy dark-wa^ung branches would flour- 
ish around, 

And ivy thy trunk with its mantle entwdne. 
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Such, such was my hope, when in infancy’s 
years. 

On the land of my fathers I rear’d thee 
Anth pride ; 

They are past, and I water thy stem with my 
tears, — 

Thy decay not the weeds that surround 
thee can hide. 

I left thee, my Oak, and, since that fatal hour, 

A stranger has dwelt in the hall of my sire ; 

Till manhood shall crown me, not mine is the 
power, 

But his, Avhose neglect may have bade thee 
expire. 

Oh ! hardy thou wert — even now little care 

Might revive thy young head, and thy 
Avouuds gently heal : 

But thou Avert not fated affection to share — 

For Avho could suppose that a stranger 
Avould feel I 

All, droop not, my Oak I lift thy head for a 
Avhile ; 

Ere twice round you Glory this planet 
shall i*un, 

The hand of thy Master will teach thee to 
smile. 

When Lifancy’s years of probation are 
done. 

Oh, live then, my Oak I tow’r aloft from the 
Avceds, 

That clog thy young growth, and assist thy 
decay, 

For still in thy bosom are life s early seeds. 

And still may thy branches theii* beauty 
display. 

Oh 1 yet, if maturity's years may be thine. 

Though I shall lie low in the cavern of 
death, 

On thy leaves yet the day-beam of ages may 
shine, 

Uninjured by time, or the rude winter’s 
breath. 

For centuries still may thy boughs lightly 
Avave 

O’er the corse of thy lord in thj' canopy 
laid ; 

WTiile the branches thus gratefully shelter 
his grave. 

The chief Avho survives may recline in thy 
shade. 

And as he, Avith his boys, shall rcAUsit this spot, 

He Avill tell them in AA'hispers more softly 
to tread. 

Oh 1 surely, by these I shall ne'er be forgot ; 

Remembrance still hallows the dust of the 
dead. 
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And here, will they say, when in life’s glow- 
ing prime, 

Perhaps he lias pour’d forth bis young 
simple lay, 

And here must he sleep, till the moments of 
time 

Are lost in the hours of Eternity’s day. 

1807. [First published, 1832.] 

i «• - 

ON REVISITING HARROW. 

Here once engaged the stranger’s view 
Young Friendship’s record simply traced ; 
Few were her words, — but yet, though 
few. 

Resentment’s hand the line defaced. 

Deeply she cut — but not erased, 

The characters were still so plain, 

That Friendship once return'd, and gazed, — 
Till Memory hail’d the words again. 

Repentance placed them as before ; 

Forgiveness join’d her gentle name ; 

So fair the inscription seem’d once more, 

That Friendship thought it still the same. 

Thus might the Record now’ have been ; 

But, ah, in spite of Hope’s endeavour, 

Or Fnendship’s tears. Pride rush'd betw’eeu, 
And blotted out the line for ever. 

September, 1807. 

■ 

epitaph on JOHN ADAMS, OF 

SOUTHWELL, 

A CARRIER, WHO DIED OP DRUNKENNESS. 

John Adams lies here, of the parish of South- 
well, 

A Carrier who carried his can to his mouth 
well : 

He carried so much, and he carried so fast, 
Hu wuld carry no more — so was carried at 
last ; 

For, the liquor he drank, being too much for 
one, 

He could not carry off, — so he ’s now carri-on. 

September, 1807. 

TO MY SON. 

rnoBE flaxen locks, those eyes of blue. 
Bright as thy mother’s in their hue ; 
ihose rosy lips, whose dhnples play 
And smile to steal the heart away, 

Recall a scene of former joy. 

And touch thy father’s heart, my Boy I 


And thou caust lisp a father’s name — 

Ah, William, were thine own the same, — 
No self-reproach — but, let me cease — 

My care for thee shall inirchase peace ; 

Thy mother’s shade shall smile in joy. 

And pai'dou all the iiast, my Boy I 

Her lowly grave the turf has prest. 

And thou hast known a stranger’s breast ; 
Derision sneers upon tliy birth, 

.And yields thee scarce a name on earth ; 
Yet shall not these one hoiie destroy, — 

A Father’s heart is thine, my Boy I 

Why, let the world unfeeling frown, 

Must I foud Nature’s claim disown? 

Ah, no — though moralists reprove, 

I hail thee, dearest child of love, 

Fair cherub, pledge of youth and joy — 

A Father guards thy birth, my Boy 1 

Oh, ’twill be sweet in thee to trace, 

Ere age has wrinkled o'er my face, 

Ere half my glass of life is run, 

At once a brother and a son ; 

And all my wane of years employ 
In justice done to thee, my Boy 1 

Although so j’oung thy heedless sire. 

Youth will not damp parental lire ; 

And, wert thou still less dear to me. 

While Helen’s form revives in thee, 

The breast, which beat to former jo}’. 

Will ne'er desert its pledge, my Boy ! 

1807. [First published, 1830.] 

* 

FAREWELL! IF EVER FONDEST 

PRAYER. 

Farewhjx ! if ever fondest prayer 
F’or other’s weal avail'd on high. 

Mine will not all he lost in air, 

But waft thy name beyond the sky. 

■ T were vain to .speak, to weep, to sigh : 

Oh ! more than tears of blood can tell, 
When wrung from guilt’s expiring eye, 

Are in that word — Farewell 1 — Farewell ! 

These lips are mute, these eyes are dry ; 

But in my breast aud in luy brain, 

Awake the pangs that pass not by, 

The thought that ne’er shall sleep again. 
My soul nor deigns nor dares complain, 
Though grief and passion there rebel ; 

I only know we loved in vain — 

I only feel — Farewell ! — Farewell I 
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BRIGHT BE THE PLACE OF THY SOUL. 

Bright be the place of thy soul ! 

No lovelier spu'it than thine 

E’er burst from its mortal control 
In the orbs of the blessed to shine. 

On earth thou wert all but divine, 

As thy soul shall iimuortally be ; 

And our sorrow may cease to repine, 

Wlien we know that thy God is with thee. 

Light be the turf of thy tomb ! 

May its verdure like emeralds be : 

There should not be the shadow of gloom 
In aught that reminds us of thee. 

Young flowers and an evergreen tree 
May spring from the spot of thy rest : 

But nor cypress nor yew let us see ; 

For why should we mourn for the blest ! 

1808. 

WHEN WE TWO PARTED. 

When we two parted 
In silence and tears, 

Half ])roken-hearted 
To sever for years, 

Pale grew thy cheek and cold, 

Colder thy kiss ; 

Truly that liour foretold 
SoiTOw to this. 

The dew of the morning 
Sunk chill on my brow — 

It felt like the warning 
Of what I feel now. 

Thy vows are all broken, 

And light is thy fame : 

I hear thy name spoken, 

And share in its shame. 

They name thee before me, 

A knell to mine ear; 

A shudder comes o’er me — 

Why wert thou so dear ? 

They know not I knew thee. 

Who knew’ thee too well : — 

Long, long shall I rue thee, 

Too deeply to tell, 

In secret we met — 

In silence I gi-ieve, 

That thy heart could forget, 

Thy spirit deceive. 

If I should meet thee 
After long years, 

How’ should I gi'eet thee ? — 

With silence and tears. 

1808. 


TO A YOUTHFUL FRIEND. 

Few years have pass’d since thou and I 
Were firmest friends, at least in name, 

And childhood's gay sincerity 
Preserved our feelings long the same. 

But now, like me, too w ell thou know’st 
I\liat trifles oft the heart recall ; 

And those who once have loved the most 
Too soon forget they loved at all. 

And such the change the heart displays, 
So frail is early friendship's reign, 

A month’s brief lapse, perhaps a day’s. 
Will view thy mind estranged again. 

If so, it never shall be mine 

To mourn the loss of such a heart ; 

The fault was Nature s fault, not thine, 
Which made thee fickle as thou art. 

As rolls the ocean’s changing tide, 

So human feelings ebb and flow ; 

And who would in a breast confide 
"NMicre stormy passions ever glow ? 

It boots not that, together bred. 

Our childish da3*s were days of joy: 

My spring of life has quickly fled ; 

Thou, too, hast ceased to be a boy. 

And when we bid adieu to youth, 

Slaves to the specious world’s control. 

We sigli a long farew’ell to truth ; 

That world corrui)ts the noblest soul. 

Ah, joyous season ! when the mind 
Dares all things boldl}* but to lie; 

When thought ere spoke is unconfined, 
And sparkles in the placid eye. 

Not so in Plan’s maturcr years, 

When Man himself is but a tool ; 

When interest swaj's our hopes and fears. 
And all must love and hate by rule. 

With fools in kindred vice the same, 

We learn at length our faults to blend ; 

And those, and those alone, may claim 
The prostituted name of friend. 

Such is the common lot of man : 

Can w’e then ’scape from folly free ? 

Can we reverse the general plan. 

Nor be what all in turn must be ? 

No ; for myself, so dark my fate 

Through every turn of liife hath been ; 

Man and the w'orld so much I hate, 

I care not when I quit the scene. 

But thou, with spirit frail and light, 

Wilt shine awhile, and pass away ; 

As glow-wonns sparkle through the night. 
But dare not stand the test of day. 
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Alfts ! whenever folly calls 
Where parasites and princes meet 

(For cherish’d first in roj'al halls, 

The welcome vices kindly greet), 

Ev’u now thou ’rt nightly seen to add 
One insect to the fluttering crowd ; 

And still thy tidfling heart is glad 
To join the vam and court the proud. 

There dost thou glide from fair to fair, 

Stifl simpering on with eager haste, 

As flies along the gay parterre, 

That taint the flowers they scarcely taste. 

But say, what nymph will prize the flame 
Which seems, as marshy vaiiours move, 

To flit along from dame to dame, 

An iguis-fatuus gleam of love ? 

What friend for thee, howe’er inclined, 

W'^Ul deign to own a kindred care ? 

WHio will debase his manly mind, 

For friendship every fool may share ? 

In time forbear ; amidst the throng 
No more so base a thing be seen ; 

No more so idly pass along ; 

Be something, anything, but — mean. 

1 R 08 . 

■■ >> '■ 

lines inscribed upon a cup 

FORMED FROM A SKULL. 

Start not — nor deem my spirit fled j 
In mo behold the only skull. 

From which, unlike a living head. 

Whatever flows is never dull. 

I lived, I loved. I quaff’d, like thee : 

-,.I ‘^i'^ * let earth my bones resign ; 

— thou canst not injure me ; 
llio worm hath fouler lins than thine. 

fo hold the sparkling grape, 

A .** the earth-worm's slimy brood ; 

^*>’ele in the goblet’s shape 
Ihe drink of gods, than reptile’s food. 

WHiere once iny wit, perchance, hath shone, 
In aid of others’ let me shine ; 

"^i‘en, alas ! our brains are gone, 

W hat nobler substitute than wine ? 

canst : another race, 

When thou and thine, like me, are si>ed, 
thee from earth’s embrace, 

And rhymo and revel with the dead. 

Wliy not? since through life's little day 
Uur heads such sad effects produce ; 

from worms and wasting clay, 
ibis chance is theirs, to be of use. 

Newstead Abbey, 1808. 


WELL! THOU ART HAPPY. 

W'eli. 1 thou art happy, and I feel 
That I should thus he happy too ; 

For still luy heart regards tliy weal 
W^armly, as it was wont to do. 

Thy husband’s blest — and ’twill impart 
Some pangs to view his happier lot : 

But let them pass — Oh ! how my heart 
"NVould hate him if he loved thee not ! 

WTien late I saw tbj' favourite child, 

I thought my jealous heart would break ; 
But when the unconscious infant smiled, 

I kiss’d it for its mother’s sake. 

I kiss’d it, — and repress’d iny sighs 
Its father in its face to see ; 

But then it had its motiier’s eyes, 
iVnd they were all to love and me. 

Mary, adieu ! I must away: 

WTiile thou art blest I 'll not repine ; 

But near thee I can never stay; 

My heart would soon again be thine. 

I deem’d that time, I deem'd that pride, 

Had quench’d at length my boyish flame; 
Nor knew, till seated by tliy side, 

My heart in all, — save hope, — the same. 

Yet was I calm : I knew the time 

My breast would thrill before tliy look ; 

But now to tremble w(*re a crime — 

We met, — and not a nerve was shook. 

I saw thee gaze upon my face, 

Yet meet witli no confusion there: 

One only feeling could'st thou trace; 

The sullen calmness of despair. 

Away! away! my early dream 
Remembrance never must awake : 

Oh 1 where is Lethe’s fabled stream ? 

My foolish heart, be still, or break. 

Xoi‘€mber 2, 1808. 

INSCRIPTION ON THE MONUMENT 
OF A NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 

When some proud son of man returns to 
earth, 

Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth, 

The sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp of woe, 
.And storied urns record who rest below : 
When all is done, upon the tomb is seen, 

Not what he was, but wliat he should have 
been : 

But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend, 
Whose honest heart is still his master’s own. 
Who labours, fights, lives, breathes for him 
alone, 
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XJnlionour’d falls, unnoticed all liis worth, 
Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth : 
While man, vain insect I hopes to be forgiven, 
And claims himself a sole exclusive heaven. 
Oh man ! thou feeble tenant of an hour, 
Debased by slavery, or corrupt by power, 
Who knows thee well must quit thee with 
disgust, 

Degraded mass of animated dust ! 

Tliy love is lust, thy friendship all a cheat, 
Thy smiles hypocrisy, thy words deceit ! 

By nature vile, ennobled but by name, 

Each kindred brute might bid thee blush for 
shame. 

Ye I who perchance behold this simple urn, 
Pass on — it honours none you wish to mourn : 
To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise ; 
I never knew but one,— and here he lies. 

Newstead Abbey, Koveinher 30. 1808. 

■ ♦ * 

TO A LADY, 

ON BIvINO ASKED MY llEASON FOR QUITTING 
ENGLAND IN TUE STRING. 

M iiEN Man, expcll'd from Eden's bowers, 

A moment linger’d near the gate, 

Each scene recall d the vanish'd hours, 

And bade him curse his future fate. 

But, wandering on through distant climes, 
lie learnt to bear his load of grief ; 

Just gave a sigh to other times, 

And found in busier scenes relief. 

Thus, lady! will it be with me, 

And I must view thy charms no more • 

For, while I linger near to thee, 

I sigh for all I knew before. 

In flight I shall be surely wise. 

Escaping from temptation’s snare ; 

I cannot view my paradise 

Without the wish of dwelling there. 

I^ccemher 2, 1808. 

- ♦> I - 

REMIND ME NOT, REBIIND ME NOT. 

Remind me not, remind me not. 

Of those beloved, those vanish’d hours, 
When all my soul was given to thee ; 
Hours that maj’ never be forgot, 

Till time unnerves our vital powers, 

And thou and I shall cease to be. 

Can I forget — canst thou forget, 

When playing with thy golden liair. 

How quick thy fluttering heart did move ? 
Oh ! by my soul, I see thee yet, 

With eyes so languid, breast so fair, 

And lips, though silent, breathing love. 


"When thus reclining on my breast, 

Those eyes threw back a glance so sweet, 
As half reproach’d yet raised desire, 

And still we near and nearer prest, 

And still our glowing lips would meet, 

As if in kisses to expire. 

And then those pensive eyes would close, 
And hid their lids each other seek, 

Veiling the azure orbs below ; 

TMiile their long lashes’ darken’d gloss 
Seem’d stealing o’er thy brilliant cheek, 
Like raven’s plumage smooth’d on snow. 

I dreamt last night our love return’d, 

And, sooth to say, that very dream 
Was sweeter in its phantasy, 

Than if for other hearts I burn’d, 

For eyes that ne’er like thine could beam 
Li rapture’s wild reality. 

Then tell me not, remind me not. 

Of hours which, though for ever gone, 

Can still a pleasing dream restore, 

Till thou and I shall be forgot. 

And senseless, as the mouldering stone 
■\^^xicb tells that wo shall bo no more. 

- — 

THERE WAS A TIME, I NEED NOT 

NAME. 

There was a time, I need not name, 

Since it will ne’er forgotten be, 

When all our feelings were the same 
As still my soul hath been to thee. 

And from that hour when first thy tongue 
Confess’d a love which cquall'd mine, 
Though many a grief my heart hath %vrung, 
Uuknow'ii, and thus unfelt, by thine. 

None, none hath sunk so deep as this — 

To think how all that love liatli flown ; 
Transient as every faithless kiss. 

But transient in thy breast alone. 

And yet my heart some solace knew, 

When late I heard thy lips declare, 

In accents once imagined true, 

Remembrance of the days that were. 

Yes ! my adored, yet most unkind I 
Though thou w'llt never love again, 

To me ’tis doubly sweet to find 
Remembrance of that love remain. 

Tesf ‘tis a glorious thought to me, 

Nor longer shall my soul rejiine, 

Whate’er thou art or e’er shall be, 

Thou hast been dearly, solely mine. 
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AND WILT THOU WEEP WHEN I AM 

LOW? 

And wilt thou weep when I am low ? 

Sweet lady I speak those words again 

Yet if they grieve thee, say not so — 

I would not give that bosom pain. 

My heart is sad, my hopes are gone, 

My blood runs coldly through my breast ; 

And when I perish, thou alone 
Wilt sigh above my place of rest. 

And yet, methinks, a gleam of peace 
Doth through my cloud of anguish shine : 

And for a while my sorrows cease. 

To know thy heart hath felt for mine. 

Oh lady I blessed be that tear — 

It falls for ono who cannot weep ; 

Such precious drops are doubly dear 
To those whose eyes no tear may steep. 

Sweet ladyl once my heart was warm 
With every feeling soft as thine ; 

But beauty's self hath ceaSed to charm 
A ^vretch created to repine. 

Yet 'ivilt thou weep when I am low ? 

Sweet lady ! speak those words again : 

Yet if they grieve thee, say not so — 

I would not give that bosom pain. 


FILL THE GOBLET AGAIN. 

A SONG. 

Fill the goblet again 1 for I never before 

I’elt the glow which now' gladdens my heart 
to its core ; 

Let ns drink 1 — who would not ? — since, 
through life’s varied round, 

In the goblet alone no deception is found. 

I liave tried in its turn all that life can supply; 

1 have bask'd in the beam of a dark rolling 

1 have loved 1 — wdio has not ? — but what 
heart can declare 

That pleasure existed w’hile pas.sion was 
there ? 

In the days of my youth, when the heart’s 
m Its spring. 

And dreams that affection can never take 
wing, 

1 had friends I — who has not? — but w’bat 
tongue will avow, 

i hat friends, rosy wine! are so faithful as 
thou? 


The heart of a mistress some boy may 
estrange, 

Friendship shifts with tho sunbeam — thou 
never canst cbauge ; 

Thou grow’st old — who does not ? — but on 
earth w’hat appears. 

Whose virtues, like thine, still increase with 
its years ? 

Y’et if blest to the utmost that love can 
bestow, 

Should a rival bow down to our idol below, 

We are jealous ! — who 's not ? — thou hast no 
such alloy ; 

For the more that enjoy thee, the more we 
enjoy. 

Then the season of youth and its vanities 
past. 

For refuge we fly to the goblet at last ; 

There we find — do we not? — in the flow of 
the soul, 

That truth, as of yore, is confined to the bowl. 

When the box of Pandora was opened on 
earth, 

And Misery’s triumph commenced over Mirth, 

Hope was left, — w'as she not ? — but tlie goblet 
we kiss, 

And care not for Hope, who are certain of 
bliss. 

Long life to the grape ! for when summer is 
flow'll, 

The age of our nectar shall gladden our own : 

We must die — wlio shall not ? — May our sins 
be forgiven, 

And Hebe shall never be idle in Leaven. 


STANZAS TO A LADY, ON LEAVING 

ENGLAND. 

’Tis done — and shivering in the gale 
Tho bark unfurls her snowy sail ; 

And whistling o’er the bending mast, 
lioud sings on higli the fresh’ning blast ; 

And I must from this land be gone. 

Because I cannot love but one. 

But could I be what I have been, 

And could I see what I have seen — 

(’ould I repose upon the breast 
Which once my warmest wishes blest — 

I should not seek another zone 
Because I cannot love but one. 

’Tis long since I beheld that eye 
Which gave me bliss or iniserj' ; 

And I have striven, but in vain. 

Never to think of it again : 

For though I fly from Albion, 

I still can only love but one. 
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As some lone bird, withoat a mate, 

My weary heart is desolate ; 

I look around, and cannot trace 
One friendly smile or welcome face, 

And ev’n in crowds am still alone, 

Because I cannot love but one. 

And I will cross the whitening foam, 

And I will seek a foreign home ; 

Till I forget a false fair face, 

I ne’er shall find a resting-place ; 

My own dark thoughts I cannot shun, 

But ever love, and love but one. 

The poorest, veriest wTetch on earth 
Still finds some hospitable heartli. 

Where friendship’s or love’s softer glow 
May smile in joy or soothe in woe ; 

But friend or leinan I have none. 

Because I cannot love but one. 

I go— but wheresoe’er I flee 
There’s not an eye will weep for me; 

There’s not a kind congenial heart. 

Where I can claim the meanest part ; 

Nor thou, who hast my hopes undone, 

Wilt sigh, although I love but one. 

To think of every early scene, 

Of what we are, and what we’ve been. 

Would whehn some softer hearts with woe — 
But mine, alas ! has stood the blow : 

Yet still beats on as it begun. 

And never truly loves but one. 

And who that dear loved one may be. 

Is not for vulgar eyes to see ; 

And why that early love was cross’d, 

Thou know’st the best, I feel the most : 

But few that dwell beneath the sun 
Have loved so long, and loved but one. 

I ’ve tried another’s fetters too. 

With charms perchance as fair to view ; 

And I would fain have loved as well, 

But some unconquerable spell 
Forbade my bleeding breast to own 
A kindred care for aught but one. 

'T would soothe to take one lingering view, 
And bless thee in my last adieu ; 

Yet wish I not those eyes to w’eep 
For him that W’anders o'er the deep ; 

His home, his hope, his youth are gone, 

Yet still he loves, and loves but one. 

,, 1809 , 

LINES TO MR. HODGSON. 

WRITTEN ON BOARD THE LISBON PACKET. 

Huzza ! Hotlgson, we are going, 

Our embargo’s off at last; 

Favourable breezes blowing 

Bend the canvass o'er the mast. 


From aloft the signal 's streaming, 

Hark ! the farewell gun is fired ; 
Women screeching, tars blaspheming, 
Tell us that our time’s expired. 

Here's a rascal 
Come to task all, 

Prying from the custom-house 
Trunks unpacking. 

Cases cracking. 

Not a corner for a mouse 
’Scapes unsearch’d amid the racket. 

Ere we sail on board the Packet. 

Now our boatmen quit their mooring, 
And all hands must ply the oar ; 
Baggage from the quay is lowering. 
We’re impatient, push from shore. 

“ Have a care ! that case holds liquor — 
Stop the boat — I 'm sick — oh Lord ! " 

“ Sick, ma’am, damme, you’ll be sicker 
Ere you’ve been an hour on board.” 
Thus are screaming 
Men and women, 

Gemincn, ladies, servants. Jacks ; 

Here entangling. 

All are wangling, 

Stuck together close as wax. — 

Such the general noise and racket, 

Ere we reach the Lisbon Packet. 

Now we've reach’d her, lo! the captain. 
Gallant Kidd, commands the crew ; 
Passengers their berths are clapt in, 

Some to grumble, some to spew. 

“ Heyday ! call you that a cabin ? 

Why ’tis hardly three feet square : 

Not enough to stow Queen Mab in — 

Who the deuce can harbour there ? ” 
“Who, sir? plenty — 

Nobles twenty 

Did at once my vessel fill.” — 

“ Did they ? Jesus, 

How you squeeze us ! 

Would to God they did so still : 

Then I’d scape the heat and racket 
Of the good ship, Lisbon Packet.” 

Fletcher ! Murray ! Bob ! where are you ? 

Stretch’d along the deck like logs — 
Bear a hand, you jolly tar, you ! 

Here’s a rope’s end for the dogs. 
Hobhouse muttering fearful curses, 

As the hatchway down he rolls. 

Now his breakfast, now his verses, 

Vomits forth — and damns our souls. 
“Here’s a stanza 
On Braganza — 

Help ! ” — “A couplet ? ” — “ No, a cup 
Of warm water — ” 

“ What ’s the matter ? ” 

“ Zounds ! my liver s coming up i 
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I shall not Bonrive the racket 
Of this brutal Lisbon Packet.” 

Now at length we 're ofif for Turkey, 

Lord knows when we shall come back ! 

% 

Breezes fonl and tempests murky 
May unship us in a crack. 

Bnt, since life at most a jest is, 

As philosophers allow, 

Still to laugh by far the best is, 

Then laugh on — as I do now. 

Laugh at all things, 

Great and small ^ings, 

Sick or well, at sea or shore ; 

While we ’re quaffing, 

Let 's have laughing — 

Who the devil cares for more ? — 

Some good wine ! and who would lack it, 
Ev’n on board the Lisbon Packet ? 

Falmouth Boads, .Tune .W, 1809. 
[First published, 1830.j 

■ »♦ -■ 


TO FLORENCE. 

On Lady 1 when I left the shore, 

The ffistant shore which gave me birth, 

I hardly thought to grieve once more 
To quit another spot on earth : 

Yet here, amidst this barren isle, 

\Vhere panting Nature droops the head, 

Where only thou art seen to smile, 

I view my parting hour with dread. 

^^ough far from Albin's craggy shore, 

Dinded by the dark-blue main ; 

A mw, brief, rolling seasons o’er, 

Perchance I view her cliffs again : 

But wheresoe’er I now may roam, 

Through scorching clime, and varied sea, 

1 hough Time restore me to my home, 

I ne’er shall bend mine eyes on thee : 

in whom at once conspire 
All charms which heedless hearts can move. 

Whom but to see is to admire, 

And, oh I forgive the word— to love. 

^**^'i*^ word, in one who ne'er 
With such a word can more offend ; 

Aim since thy heart I cannot share, 
lieheve me, what I am, thy friend. 

so cold as look on thee, 

Ihou lovely W'and’rer, and be less ? 

man should ever be, 

•the friend of Beauty in distress ? 

would think that form had past 
t hrough Danger’s most destructive path, 
ad braved the death-wing’d tempest’s blast, 
And scaped a tyrant’s fiercer wrath ? 


Lady I when I shall view the walls 
■Where free Byzantium once arose, 

And Stamboul’s Oriental halls 
The Turkish tjTants now’ enclose ; 

Though mightiest in the lists of fame, 

That glorious city still shall he ; 

On me ’twill hold a dearer claim, 

As spot of thy nativity : 

And though I bid thee now’ farewell, 

W’hen I l>ehold that wondrous scene. 

Since where thou art I may not dw’ell, 

’T will soothe to be where thou hast been. 

Septeuihetr^ 1809. 

• 

LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM, AT 

MALTA. 

As o’er the cold sepulchral stone 
Some name arrests the jjasser-by ; 

Thus, when thou view’st this page alone, 
May mine attract thy pensive eye 1 

And when by thee that name is read, 
Perchance in some succeeding year, 
Reflect on me as on the dead. 

And think my heart is bnri(*d here. 

September 14, 1809 




STANZAS COMPOSED DURING A 
THUNDER-STORM. 

Chill and mirk is the nightly blast, 

Where Piudus’ mountains rise, 

And angry clouds are pouring fast 
The vengeance of the skies. 

Our guides are gone, our hope is lost, 

And lightnings, as they play, 

But show where rocks our path have crost, 
Or gild the torrent’s spray. 

Is yon a cot I saw, though low ? 

When lightning broke the gloom — 

How welcome were its slm<le!— ah, no! 
’Tis but a Turkish tomb. 

Through sounds of foaming w’aterfalls, 

I liear a voice exclaim — 

My way-worn countryman, who calls 
On distant England’s name. 

A shot is fired — by foe or friend ? 

Another — ’tis to tell 
The mountain-peasants to descend. 

And lead us where they dwell. 

Oh ! who in such a niglit will dare 
To tempt the wilderness ? 

And who ’mid thunder-peals can hear 
Our signal of distress ? 
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Aiul who that heard our shouts would rise 
To try the dubious road ? 

Nor rather deem from nightly cries 
That outlaws were abroad. 

Clouds burst, skies flash, oh, dreaaful hour ! 
More fiercely pours the storm ! 

Yet here one thought has still the power 
To keep my bosom warm. 

While wandering tluough each broken path, 
O'er brake and craggy brow ; 

While elements exhaust their wrath, 

Sweet Florence, where art thou ? 

Not on the sea, not on the sea, 

Thy bark bath long been gone : 

Oh, may the storm that pours on me 
Boav down luy bead alone ! 

Full swiftly blew the swift Siroc, 

When last I i>ress d thy lip ; 

And long ere now, with foaming shock 
Impell’d thy gallant ship. 

Now thou art safe ; nay, long ere now 
Hast trod the shore of &i)ain ; 

’Twere hard if aught so fair as thou 
Should linger on the main. 

And since I now remember thee 
In darkness and in dread. 

As in those hours of revehy 
Which mirth and music sped ; 

Do thou, amid the fair white walls, 

If Cadiz yet be free, 

At times from out her latticed halls 
Look o’er the dark blue sea ; 

Then think upon Calypso's isles, 

Endear’d by days gone by ; 

To othei's give a thousand smiles. 

To me a single sigh. 

And when the admii ing circle mark 
The paleness of thy face, 

A half-form’d tear, a transient spark 
Of melancholy grace, 

Again thou 'It smile, and blushing shun 
Some coxcomb's raillery ; 

Nor own for once thou thought’st on one. 
Who ever thinks on thee. 

Though smile and sigh alike are vain, 

When sever'd hearts repine. 

My spirit flies o’er mount and main. 

And mourns in search of thine. 

- < ♦ 

STANZAS WRITTEN IN PASSING THE 
AMBRACIAN GULF. 

Through cloudless skies, in silvery sheen, 
Full beams the moon on Actium’s coast: 

And on these waves, for Egj pt's queen, 

The ancient world was won and lost. 


And now upon the scene I look, 

The azure gi’ave of many a Roman ; 

Where stern Ambition once forsook 
His wavering crown to follow woman. 

Florence ! whom I will love as well 
As ever yet was said or sung 

(Since Orpheus sang his spouse from hell), 
Wl^ilst thou art fair and I am young ; 

Sweet l^orence ! those were pleasant times, 
When worlds were staked for ladies' eyes : 

Had bards as many realms as rhjunes. 

Thy charms might raise new Antonies. 

Though Fate forbids such things to be. 

Yet, by thine eyes and ringlets curl'd ! 

I cannot lose a world for thee, 

But would not lose thee for a world. 

Aer. 11, 1809. 


THE SPELL IS BROKE, THE CHARM 

IS FLOWN I 

WRITTKN AT ATHENS, JANUARY 16, 1810. 

The spell is broke, the charm is flown ! 

Thus is it with life’s fitful fever : 

We madly smile when we should groan 
Delirium is our best deceiver. 

Each lucid interval of thought 

Recalls the woes of Nature’s charter; 

And he that acts as wise men ought. 

But lives, as saints have died, a martyr. 



WRITTEN AFTER SWIMMING FROM 
SESTOS TO ABYDOS. 

Ir, in the month of dark December, 

Lcander, wlio was nightlj’ wont 
(What maid will not the tale remember?) 

To cross thy stream, broad Hellespont ! 

If, when the wintry tempest roar’d. 

He sped to Hero, nothing loth, 

And thus of old thy current pour’d, 

Fair Venus I how I pity both ! 

For me, degenerate modern ^TeUdi, 

Though in the genial month of Ma}*, 

My dripping limbs I faintly stretch. 

And think I ’ve done a feat to-day. 

But since he cross’d the rapid tide. 

According to the doubtful story, 

To woo, — and — Lord knows wliat beside, 

And swam for Love, as I for Glory ; 

’Twere hard to say who fared the best: 

Sad mortals ! thus tlie gods still plague 
you ! 

He lost bis labour, I my jest ; 

For be was drown’d, and I ve the ague. 

May 9, 1810. 
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LINES IN THE TRAVELLERS’ BOOK 
AT ORCHOMENUS. 

IN THIS BOOK A THAVELLZB TTAO WRITTEN : — 

“Fair Albion, smiling, sees her son depart 
To trace the birth and nursery of art ; 

Noble his object, glorious is his aim ; 

He comes to Athens, and he writes his name.” 

BENEATH WHICH LORD BYRON INSERTED THE 

FOLLOWING ; — 

The modest bard, like many a bard unknown, 
Khymes on oui* names, but wisely hides his own ; 
But yet, whoe’er he be, to say no worse, 

His name would bring more credit than bis 
verse. 

1810. 

maid of ATHENS, ERE WE PART. 


MY EPITAPH. 

Youth, Nature, and releiiting Jove, 

To keep my lamp in strongly stro^ e ; 
But Romanelli was so stout, 

He beat all three — and lUic it out. 

Oct. 1810. 

♦ > 

SUBSTITUTE FOR AN EPITAPH. 

Kind Reader 1 take your choice It) cry or 
laugh ; 

Here II.vrold lies — but where 's his Epi- 
taph y 

If such 3 ’ou seek, try Westniiiister, aud 
view 

Ten thousand just as fit for him as you. 


ZwT) fiov, aaf dyaTTu. 

iLuD of Athens, ere we part, 

Give, oh give me back my heart! 

Or, since that has left my breast, 

Keep it now, and take the rest I 
Hear my vow before I go, 

(Aov, <xa% ayanui^ 

By those tresses unconfined, 

IV 00 d by each .^gean wind ; 

By those lids w'hose jetty fringe 
Kiss thy soft checks’ blooming tinge ; 

By those wild eyes like the roe, 

Zwjj flow, ffds dyarrw. 

By that lip I long to taste ; 

By that zone-encircled waist; 

By all the tokeu-llowers that tell 
VV hat words can never speak so well ; 

By love's alternate joy and w oe, 

/.W7J fioif, ad? dyairw. 

Maid of Athens I I am gone ; 
ihiuk of me, sweet 1 when alone. 

1 hough I tiy tj Istambol, 

Athens holds my heart and soul : 

Can I cease to love thee y No 1 

flow, ad? dyaird). 

Athens, 1810. 

translation of THE NURSE’S DOLE 

IN THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. 

I wish that an embargo 
ilad kept in port the good sliip Argo 1 
'}Uo, still unlaunch’d from (Jreeiau docks, 
tail never pass’d tlie Azure rocks ; 

But now I fear her trip w ill be a 

Daiun’d business for my Miss Medea, &c. Ac. 

June, 1810. 


LINES WRITTEN BENEATH A 

PICTURE. 

Bear object of defeated care ! 

Though now of Love and tliee benft, 

To reconcile me with despair, 

Thine image and iny tears are left. 

’Ti.s said w ith Sorrow Time can cope ; 

But this I feel can ne’er be true : 

For by the death-blow of luy Hope 
My Memory immortal grew. 

Athens, January, 1811. 


TRANSLATION OF THE FAMOUS 
GREEK WAR SONG, 

“ AewT€ 7rcu6e? tww 'EAArjwww.” 

Sons of the Greeks, arise I 

The glorious hour’s gone forth, 
Aud, wortliy of such ties, 

Bbsplay who gave us birth. 

CHORUS. 

Sons of Greeks! lot us go 
In arms against the foe. 

Till their hated blood sliall flow 
In a river past our feet. 

Then manfully desiiisiug 
Tlie Turkish tyrant’s yoke, 

Let your country see you rising. 

And all her chains are broke. 

Brave shades of cliiefs and sages, 
Behold the coming strife! 
llelh-nes of past ages. 

Oh, start again to life! 
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At the sound of my trumpet, breaking 
Your sleep, oh, join with me ! 

And the seven-hill’d city seeking, 

Fight, couq[uer, till we ’re free. 

Sons of Greeks, &*c. 

Sparta, Sparta, why in slumbers 
Lethargic dost thou lie ? 

Awake, and join thy numbers 
With Athens, old ally ! 

Leonidas recalling, 

That chief of ancient song, 

Wlio saved ye once from falling, 

The terrible ! the strong ! 

Who made that bold diversion 
111 old Thermopyla?, 

And warring with the Persian 
To keep his country free ; 

With his three hundred waging 
The battle, long he stood. 

And like a lion raging, 

Expired in seas of blood. 

Sons of Greeks, Ac. 

— 4 » 

TRANSLATION OF THE ROMAIC SONG, 

fj.€^ 'rtr* vipifioKi 
'Clpaioranj Xdrj&yj, ' d:o. 

I ENTER thy garden of roses, 

Beloved and fair Haidce, 

Each morning where Flora reposes, 

For surely 1 see her in thee. 

Oh, Lovely ! thus low I implore thee. 

Receive this fond truth from my tongue, 
Wliich utters its song to adore thee, 

Yet trembles for what it has sung; 

As the branch, at the bidding of Nature, 

Adds fragrance and fruit to the tree. 
Through her eyes, tlirough lier every feature, 
Shines the soul of the young Haidce. 

But the loveliest garden grows hateful 
When Love has abandon'd the bowers ; 
Bring me hemlock — since mine is ungi*ateful. 
That herb is more fragrant than flowers. 
The poison, when pour’d from the chalice. 
Will deeply embitter the bowl ; 

But when drunk to escape from thy malice, 
The draught shall be sweet to my soul. 
Too cruel ! in vain I implore thee 
My heart from these horrors to save : 

Will nought to my bosom restore thee ? 

Then open the gates of the grave. 

As the chief who to combat advances 
Secure of his conquest before, 

Thus thou, with those eyes for thy lances. 
Hast pierced through my heart to its core. 
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Ah, tell me, my soul ! must I perish 
By pangs which a smile would dispel ? 
Would the hope, which thou once bad’st me 
cherish. 

For torture rei)ay me too well ? 

Now sad is the garden of roses, 

Beloved but false Haidi'e 1 
There Flora all wither’d reposes, 

And mourns o’er thine absence with me. 

1811. 

■■■ 

ON PARTING. 

The kiss, dear maid I thy lip has left 
Shall never part from mine, 

Till liappier hours restore the gift 
Untainted back to thine. 

Thy parting glance, which fondly beams. 

An equal love may see : 

The tear that from thine eyelid streams 
Can weep no change in me. 

I ask no pledge to make me blest 
In gazing when alone ; 

Nor one memorial for a breast. 

Whose thoughts are all thipe own. 

Nor need I UTite — to tell the tale 
My pen were doubl}’ weak : 

Oh 1 what can idle words avail. 

Unless the heai't could speak? 

B}’ day or night, in weal or woe. 

That heart, no longer free, 

Must bear the love it cannot show, 

And silent ache for thee. 

March, 1811. 

4 * “ 

EPITAPH FOR JOSEPH BLACKETT, 
LATE POET AND SHOEMAKER. 

Stranger 1 behold, interr’d together. 

The souls of learning and of leather. 

Poor Joe is gone, but left liis all : 

You ’ll find his relics in a stall. 

His works were neat, and often found 
Well stitch’d, and with mot'occo bound. 

Tread lightly — where the bard is laid 
He cannot mend the shoe he made ; 

Yet is he happy in his hole, 

With verse immortal ns his soTe. 

But still to business he held fast, 

And stuck to Phoebus to the last. 

Then who shall say so gootl a fellow 
Was only " leather and prunella ? ” 

For character — he did not lack it ; 

And if he did, ’twere shame to “ Black it." 

Malta, May 16, 181L 
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FAREWELL TO MALTA. 

Aopu, ye joys of La Valette I 
Adieu, sirocco, sun, and sweat 1 
Adieu, tliou palace rarely enter’d I 
Adieu, ye mansions where — I 've ventured ! 
Adieu, ye cursed streets of stairs ! 

{How surely he who mounts you sw'ears ! ) 
Adieu, ye merchants often failing I 
Adieu, thou mob for ever railing ! 

Adieu, ye packets — without letters! 

Adieu, ye fools — who ape your betters ! 

Adieu, thou damned’st quarantine, 

That gave me fever, aud the sideeu ! 

Adieu, that stage which makes us yawn, Sirs, 
Adieu, his Excellency’s dancers ! 

Adieu to Peter — whom no fault ’s in, 

But could not teach a colonel waltzing ; 
Adieu, ye females fraught with graces ! 

Adieu, red coats, and redder faces ! 

Adieu, the supercilious air 
Of all that strut “ en militaire ! ” 

I go— but God knows when, or why, 

To smoky towns and cloudy sky. 

To things (the honest truth to say) 

As bad — but in a different way. 

Fapwell to these, but not adieu, 

truest blue 1 

Wlulo either Adriatic shore. 

And fallen chiefs, and fleets no more. 

And mghtly smiles, and daily dimiers, 

1 roclaim yon war and woman’s ^viimcrs. 
lardon my Muse, who apt to prate is, 

And take my rhyme— because ’tis “ gratis.” 

And now I ’vo got to Mrs. Fraser, 
erUapa you think I mean to praise her — 
And were I vain enough to tliink 
Wy praise was worth this drop of ink, 

A luie — or two — were no liard matter, 

As here, indeed, I need not flatter : 

«ut she must be content to shine 
w-.i praises than in mine, 

With lively air, and open heart, 

AiuUashion’s ease, without its art ; 

Her hours can gaily glide along, 

Nor ask the aid of idle song. 

® *0“ 'St got US, 

Thou little military hothouse I 

I a not offend with words uncivil, 

And wish thee rudely at the Devil, 

out my casement, 

Tlior. what is such a place meant? 

iaen, m my solitary nook, 

Return to scribbling, or a book, 

JJr take my physic while I’m able 

II wo spoonfuls hourly by the label), 


Prefer my nightcap to my beaver, 

And bless the gods I’ve got a fever. 

May 2ti, 1811. 
[First published, 1832.] 


TO DIVES. 

A FRAGMENT. 

Unu.vtpy Drv’Esl in an evil hour 

’Gainst Nature’s voice seduced to deeds ac- 
curst ! 

Once Fortune’s minion, now thou feel'st her 
power ; 

Wrath’s vial on thy lofty head hath burst. 

In Wit, in Genius, as in Wealth the first. 

How wondrous briglit thy blooming morn 
arose ! 

Dut thou wert smitten with th’ unhallow’d 
thirst 

Of crime un-named, and thy sad noon must 
close 

In scorn, and solitude unsought, the worst of 
woes. 

1811. [First published, 1832.] 

— 4 » 


ON MOORE’S LAST OPERATIC FARCE, 
OR FARCICAL OPERA. 

Good plays are scarce, 

So Moore writes farce : 

The poet’s fame grows brittle — 

We knew before 
That Littfe'n Moore, 

But now ’tis Moore that’s Utile. 

September 11, 1811. 
[First published, 1830.] 

■ ♦! 


EPISTLE TO A FRIEND, 

IN ANSWF.R TO SOME LINES EXHORTING THE 
AUTHOR TO BE CHEERFUL, AND TO “ BAN- 
ISH CAKE.” 

“ Ou ! banish care ” — such ever be 
The motto of tin/ revelry ! 

Perchance of mine, w’hcn wassail nights 
Renew those riotou.s delights, 

Wherewith the children of Despair 
Lull the lone heart, aud “ banish care.” 

But not in morn’s reflecting hour, 

When present, past, and future lower. 

When all I loved is changed or gone, 

Mock w ith such taunts the woes of one, 
Whose every thought— ])ut let them pass — 
Thou know’st I am not w’hat I was. 

But, above all, if thou wouldst hold 
Place in a heart that ne’er w’as cold, 
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By all the powers that men revere, 

By all unto tby bosom dear, 

Thy joys below, tby hopes above, 

Speak — speak of anything but love. 

’Twere long to tell, and vain to bear, 

The tale of one who scorns a tear ; 

And there is little in that tale 
Which better bosoms would bewail. 

But mine has suffer’d more than well 
’T would suit philosophy to tell. 

I’ve seen my bride another’s bride, — 

Have seen her seated by his side, — 

Have seen the infant, w’hich she bore, 

W^ear the sweet smile the mother wore, 

When she and I in youth have smiled. 

As fond and faultless as her child ; 

Have seen her eyes, in cold disdain. 

Ask if I felt no secret pain ; 

And I have acted well iny i>art. 

And made my cheek belie my lieaid, 

Retui*n’d the freezing glance she gave. 

Yet felt the while that woman’s slave; — 
Have kiss’d, as if witliout design, 

The babe which ought to have been mine. 
And show d, alas ! in each caress 
Time had not made me love the less. 

But let this pass — I’ll whine no more, 

Nor seek again an eastern shore ; 

The world befits a busy brain, — 

I’U hie me to its haunts again. 

But if, in some succeeding year. 

When Britain’s “ May is in the sere,” 

Thou hear'st of one whose deepening crimes 
Suit with the sablest of the times. 

Of one, whom love nor pity sways, 

Nor hope of fame, nor good men's praise ; 
One, who in stern ambition’s pride, 
Perchance not blood sliall turn aside ; 

One rank’d in some recording page 
With the worst anarchs of the age, 

Him wilt thou knov ' — and knoicinff pause. 
Nor with the ejfcct forget the cause. 

Newstead Abbey, Oct. 11, Ifill. 
[First published, 1830.] 

> < 

TO THYRZA. 

Without a stone to mark the spot. 

And say, what Truth might well have 
said, 

By all, save one, perchance forgot. 

All ! wherefore art thou lowly laid ? 

By many a shore and many a sea 
Divided, yet beloved in vain ; 

The past, the future fied to thee, 

To bid us meet— no — ne’er again ! 


Could this have been — a word, a look, 

That softly said, “ We part in peace,” 

Had taught my bosom how to brook. 

With fainter sighs, thy soul’s release. 

And didst thou not, since Death for thee 
Prepared a light and pangless dart. 

Once long for him thou ne’er shalt see. 

Who held, and holds thee in his heart ? 

Oh ! who like him had watch’d thee here ? 

Or sadly mark’d thy glazing eye, 

In that dread hour* ere death appeal*, 

When silent sorrow fears to sigh, 

Till all was past ? But when no more 
’T was thine to reck of human woe, 
^Vffection’s heart-drops, gushing o’er. 

Had flow’d as fast — as now they flow. 

Shall they not flow, when many a day 
In these, to me, deserted towers, 

Ere call’d but for a time away, 

Affection’s mingling tears were ours ? 

Ours too the glance none saw beside ; 

The smile none else might understand ; 
The whisper’d thought of hearts allied. 

The jiressure of the thrilling band; 

The kiss, so guiltless and refined, 

That Love each waraier wish forbore ; 
Those eyes proclaim’d so pure a mind. 

Even Passion blush’d to xd^ad for more.- 

The tone, that taught me to rejoice. 

When iwone, unlike thee, to repine ; 

The song, celestial from thy voice. 

But sweet to me from none but thine; 

The pledge we wore — I wear it still, 

But where is thine ?— Ah ! w here art thou ? 
Oft have I borne the weight of ill. 

But never bent beneath till now I 

Well hast thou left in life’s best bloom 
The cup of woe for me to drain. 

If rest alone be in the tomb, 

I would not wish thee here again. 

But if in worlds more blest than this 
Thy vii'tues seek a titter sphere, 

Impart some portion of thy bliss. 

To wean me from mine anguish here. 

Teach me — too early taught by thee 1 
To bear, forgiving and forgiven : 

On earth thy love was such to me ; 

It fain would form my hope in Jieaven I 

^ ^ October 11, 1811* 

AWAY, AWAY, YE NOTES OF WOE! 

Away, away, ye notes of woe 1 

Be silent, thou once soothing strain, 

Or I must flee from hence — for, oh I 
I dare not trust those sounds agam. 
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To me they speak of brighter days — 

Bnt lull the chords, for now, alas ! 

I must not think, I may not gaze, 

On what I am — on what I was. 

The voice that made those sounds more sweet 
Is hash'd, and all their charms are fled * 
And now their softest notes repeat 
A dirge, an anthem o’er the dead I 
Yes, Thyrza 1 yes, they breathe of thee. 
Beloved dust 1 since dust thou art ; 

And all that once was hannony 
Is worse than discord to my heart ! 

'Tis silent all!— but on my ear 
The well remember’d echoes thrill ; 

I hear a voice I would not hear, 

^ A voice that now might well be still : 

Yet oft my doubting soul 't will shake ; 

Kven slumber owns its gentle tone. 

Till consciousness will vainly wake 
To listen, though the dream be flown. 

Sweet TlijTzat waking as in sleep, 

Thou art but now a lovely dream ; 

A star that trembled o’er the deep, 

Then turn’d from earth its tender beam. 
But he wiio through life’s dreary way 
Must pass, when heaven is veil'd in wrath, 
Will long lament the vanish’d ray 
That scatter’d gladness o’er his path. 

December b, ISll. 


♦ 4 - 


ONE STRUGGLE MORE, AND I AM 

FREE. 

Onk struggle more, and I am free 
hrom pangs that rend my heart in tw’ain ; 
Uije last long sigh to love and thee, 
ihen back to busy life again. 

^ well to mingle now 

\\ ith things that never pleased before 1 
il^igh every joy is fled below, 

>> hat future grief can touch me more ? 

Tlien bring me wine, the banquet bring ; 

T 11 fonii’d to live alone : 

1 U be that light, unmeaning thing 

A bat smiles with all, and weeps w ith none 
t was not thus in days more dear. 

It never would have been, but thou 
Hast lied, and left me lonely here ; 

-thou rt nothing— all are nothing now'. 

In vain my Ij-i-e would lightly breathe ! 
ne simlo that sorrow’ fain would wear 
mocks the woe that lurks beneath. 

J..ike roses o’er a sepulchre, 
luougli gay companions o’er the bowl 
Uispel awliile the sense of ill : 
jough pleasure fires the maddening soul, 
•tne heart, — the heart is lonely still ! 


On many a lone and lovely night 
It sooth’d to gaze upon the sky ; 

For then I deem’d the heavenly light 
Shone sweetly on thy pensive eye : 

And oft I thought at Cynthia's noon, 

When sailing o'er the .Fgean wave, 

“ Now' Thyrza gazes on that moon ” — 

Alas, it gleam’d upon her grave! 

■\Vlien stretch'd on fever’s sleepless hod, 

And siclniess shrunk my throbbing veins, 

‘ ’Tis comfort still,” I faintly said, 

“Tiiat Thyrza cannot know’ my pains 

Like freedom to the time-worn slave, 

A boon 'tis idle then to give, 

Relenting Nature vainly gave 

My life, when Thyrza ceased to live ! 

My Th\Tza’s pledge in better days. 

When love and life alike were new ! 

How different now’ thou meefst my gaze ! 
How tinged by time with sorrow’s hue ! 

The heart that gave itself w ith tliee 
Is silent— ah, were mine as still I 

Though cold as e’en the dead can he, 

It feels, it sickens with the chill. 

Thou hitter pledge ! thou mournful token ! 
Though painful, welcome to my breast ! 

Still, still preserve that love unbroken, 

Or break the heart to which lliou ’rt press'd. 

Time tempers love, but not removes, 

More hallow'd when its hope is fled : 

Oh ! what are thousand living loves 
To that which cannot quit the dead ? 


**■ 


EUTHANASIA. 

"When Time, or soon or late, shall bring 
The dreamless sleep that lulls the dead. 

Oblivion ! may thy languid wing 
Wave gently o'er my dying bed ! 

No hand of friends or heirs he there. 

To weep, or wish, the coming blow : 

No maiden, with dishevelled hair, 

To feel, or feign, decorous woe. 

But silent let me sink to earth, 

With no officious mourners near: 

I would not mar one hfuir of mirth. 

Nor startle friendship witli a tear. 

Y’et Love, if Love in such an hour 
Could mddy check its useless sighs. 

Might then exert its latest power 
In her who lives, and him who dies. 

’T were sweet, my Psyche ! to the last 
Thy features still serene to see : 

Forgetful of its struggles past, 

E’en Pain itself should smile on thee. 
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But vain tlie wish — for Beauty still 

Will shrink, as shrinks the ebbing breath ; 
And women’s tears, produced at will, 

Deceive in life, unman in death. 

Then lonely be my latest hour, 

Without regret, without a groan ? 

For thousands Death hath ceas’d to lower, 
And pain been transient or unknown. 

“ Ay, but to die, and go,” alas ! 

X^ere all have gone, and aU must go ! 

To be the nothing that I was 
Ere born to life and li\*ing woe 1 

Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o’er thy days from anguish free, 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 

’Tis something better not to be. 

« ■ ■ 

AND THOU ART DEAD. AS YOUNG 

AND FAIR. 

“lieu, quanto minus est cum rcliquis vcrsarl quani 

tui mcminissc ! ” 

And thou art dead, as young and fair 
As aught of mortal birth ; 

And form so soft, and charms so rare. 

Too soon return’d to Earth I 
Though Earth received them in her bed 
And o’er the spot the crowd may tread 
In carelessness or mirth, 

There is an eye which could not brook 
A moment on that grave to look. 

I will not ask where thou liest low, 

Nor gaze upon the spot ; 

There Howers or weeds at will may grow. 

So I behold them not : 

It is enough for me to prove . 

That what I loved, and long must love, 

Like common earth can rot ; 

To mo there needs no stone to tell, 

'Tis Nothing that I loved so well. 

Yet did I love thee to the last 
As fervently as thou, 

Who didst not change through all the past. 
And canst not alter now. 

The love where Death has set his seal, 

Nor age can chill, nor rival steal. 

Nor falsehood disavow: 

And, what were worse, thou canst not see 
Or wong, or change, or fault in me. 

The better days of life were ours ; 

The worst can be but mine : 

The sun that cheers, the storm that lowers, 
Shall never more be thine. 

The silence of that dreamless sleep 
I envy now too much to weep ; 

Nor need I to repine, 


That all those charms have pass’d away ; 

I might have watch’d through long decay. 

The flower in ripen’d bloom unmatch’d 
Must fall the earliest prey ; 

Though by no hand untimely snatch’d. 

The leaves must drop away : 

And yet it were a greater gnef 
To watch it withering, leaf by leaf. 

Than see it pluck’d to-day ; 

Since earthly eye but ill can bear 
To trace the change to foul from fair. 

I know not if I could have borne 
To see thy beauties fade ; 

The night that follow’d such a morn 
Had worn a deeper shade : 

Thy day without a cloud hath pass’d. 

And thou wert lovely to the last ; 

Extinguish’d, not decay’d ; 

As stars that shoot along the sky 
Shine brightest as they fall from high. 

As once I wept, if I could weep, 

My tears might well be shed, 

To think I was not near to keep 
One vigil o’er thy bed ; 

To gaze, how fondly I on thy face, 

To fold thee in a faint embrace. 

Uphold tliy drooi>ing head ; 

And show that love, however vain, 

Nor thou nor I can feel again. 

Yet how much less it were to gain, 

Though tliou bast left me free. 

The loveliest things that still remain^ 

Than thus remember thee ! 

The all of thine that cannot die 
Through dark and dread Eternity 
Returns again to me, 

And more thy buried love endears 
Than aught except its living years. 

February., 1812. 


IF SOMETIMES IN THE HAUNTS 

OF MEN. 

If sometimes in the haunts of men 
Thine image from my breast may fade, 
The lonely hour presents again 

The semblance of thy gentle shade : 
And now that sad and suent hour 
Thus much of thee can still restore, 
And sorrow unobserved may pour 

The plaint she dare not speak before. 

Oh, pardon that in crowds awhile 
I w’aste one thought I owe to thee. 

And self-condemn’d, appear to smile. 
Unfaithful to thy memory : 
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Nor deem that memory less dear, 

That then I seem not to repine ; 

I would not fools should overhear 
One sigh that should be wholly thine. 

If not the goblet pass nnquaff'd, 

It is not drain’d to banish care ; 

The cup must hold a deadlier draught, 

That brings a Lethe for despair. 

And could Oblivion set my soul 
From all her troubled visions free, 

I’d dash to earth the sweetest bowl 
That drown’d a single thought of thee. 

For wert thou vanish'd from niy mind, 
Where could my vacant bosom turn ? 

And who would then remain behind 
To honour thine abandon'd L’ni? 

No, no — it is my sorrow’s pride 
That last dear duty to fulfil : 

Though all the world forget beside, 

’Tis meet that I remember still. 

For well I know, that such had been 
Thy gentle care for him, who now 
Uninourn’d shall quit this mortal scene, 
Where none regarded him, but thou : 

And, oh! I feel in that was given 
A blessing never meant for me ; 

Thou wert too like a dream of Heaven 
For earthly Love to merit thee. 

March 14, 1812. 

■ ♦ I 

FROM THE FRENCH. 

^GLE, beauty and poet, has two little crimes : 
She makes her own face, and does not make 
her rhjunes. 

• -»♦ — 

ON A CORNELIAN HEART WHICH 

WAS BROKEN. 

Ill-katkd Heart I and can it be, 

That thou should’st thus be rent in twaui ? 
Have years of care for thine and thee 
Alike been all employ’d in vain ? 

Yet precious seems each shatter’d part, 

And every fragment dearer grown. 

Since he who wears thee feels thou art 
A fitter emblem of hU oxen. 

March 16, 1812. 

> ♦ I 

LINES TO A LADY WEEPING. 

Weki*, daughter of a royal line, 

A Sire’s disgra('e, a realm’s decay ; 

Ah ! liappy if each tear of thine 
Could wash a father's fault aw’ay] 


Weep — for thy tears arc Virtue's tears — 
Auspicious to these suffci’ing isles ; 

And be each drop in future years 
Repaid thee by thy people's smiles ! 

March, 1812. 

.A & • 


THE CHAIN 1 GAVE. 

fllOM THE TURKISH. 

The chain I gave was fair to view, 

The lute I added sweet in sound ; 

The heart that offer’d botli was true, 

And ill deserved the fate it found. 

These gifts were chann'd by secret siicll, 

Thy irulli in absence to divine ; 

.\nd they have done their duty well,— 

Alas ! they could not teach thee tliine. 

That chain was firm in every link, 
r>ut not to l)ear a stranger s touch ; 

That lute was sweet— till thou could’st think 
In other hands its notes were sncli. 

Let him who from thy neck unbound 
The chain which shiver'd in liis grasp, 

Who saw that lute refuse to sound, 

Restring the chords, renew the clasp. 

When thou wert changed, they alter'd too; 

The chain is broke, the music mute. 

’Tis past — to them and thee nditui — 

False heart, frail chain, and silent lute. 

LINES WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF 
OF “THE PLEASURES OF MEMORY.” 

Arsent or present, still to thee, 

My friend, what magic spells belong I 
As all can tell, who share, like me, 

In turn thy converse and thy song. 

But when the dreaded hour shall como 
By Friendship ever deem’d too nigli, 

And “ Memory ’’ o’er her Druid’s tomb 
Shall weep that aught of thee can die. 

How fondly will she then repay 
Thy homage offer d at her shrine. 

And blend, wliile ages roll away. 

Her uaine iiiiinortally with thine ! 

April 19, 1812. 

ADDRESS, SPOKEN AT THE OPENING 
OF DRURY -LANE THEATRE, 

BATURDAV, OCTOHEU 10, 1812, 

In one dread night our city saw, and sigh’d. 
Bow'd to the dust, the Drama’s tower of 
pride ; 

In one short hour beheld the blazing fane, 
Apollo sink, and Shakspeare cease to reigin 
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Ye who beheld, (oh ! sight admired and 
mourn'd, 

Whose radiance mock'd the rain it adorn’d !) 
Through clouds of fire the massy fragments 
riven, 

Like Israel’s pillar, chase the night from 
heaven ; 

Saw the long column of revolving flames 
Shake its red shadow o’er the startled 
Thames, 

While thousands, throng’d around the burn- 
ing dome, 

Shrank back appall’d, and trembled for their 
home, 

As glared the volumed blaze, and ghastly 
sliono 

The skies, with lightnings awful as their own, 
Till blackening nslies and the lonely wall 
Usurp'd the Muse’s realm, and mark'd her 
fall ; 

Say — shall this new, nor less aspiring pile, 
Hear d where once rose the mightiest in our 
isle, 

Know the same favour which the former 
knew, 

A shrine for Shakspearo — worthy him and 
you f 

Yes — it shall be — the magic of that name 
Defies the scythe of time, the torch of flame ; 
On the same spot still consecrates the scene, 
And bids the Drama be where she hath been : 
This fabric's birth attests the potent spell — 
Indulge our honest pride, and say, How icell! 

As soars this fane to emulate the last, 

Oh I might we draw our omens from the past, 
Some hour propitious to our prayers may 
boast 

Nanfi's such as hallow still the dome we lost. 
On Drury first your Siddons' thrilling art 
O'erwhclm d the gentlest, storm'd the stern- 
est heart. 

On Drury, Garrick's latest laurels grew ; 

Here your last tears retiring Roscius drew, 
Sigh'd his last thanks, and wept his last 
adieu : 

But still for liviiig wit the ^NTeaths may 
bloom, 

That only waste their odours o’er the tomb. 
Such Drury claim'd and claims — nor you 
refuse 

One tribute to revive his slumbering muse ; 
With garlands deck your own Menander's 
head. 

Nor hoard your honours idly for the dead. 
Dear are the days which made our annals 
bright, 

Ere Garrick fled, or Brinsley ceased to W’rite. 
Heirs to their labours, like all high-born heirs. 
Vain of our ancestry as they of theirs; 


While thus Remembrance borrows Banquo’s 
glass 

To claim the sceptred shadows as they pass, 
And we the mirror hold, where imaged shine 
Immortal names, emblazon’d on our iLie, 
Pause — ere their feebler offspring you con- 
demn. 

Reflect how hard the task to rival them I 

Friends of the stage I to whom both Players 
and Plays 

Must sue alike for pardon or for praise, 
Whose judging voice and eye alone direct 
The boundless power to cherish or reject; 

If e’er frivolity has led to fame. 

And made us blush that you forbore to blame ; 
If e’er the sinking stage could condescend 
To soothe the sickly taste it dare not mend, 
iVll past reproach may present scenes refute, 
And censure, wisely loud, be justly mute I 
Oh ! since j’our fiat stamps the Drama’s laws, 
Forbear to mock us with misi)lace<l applause ,* 
So pride shall doubly nerve the actor’s 
powers, 

And reason’s voice be echo’d back by ours I 

This greeting o’er, the ancient rule obey’d, 
The Drama’s homage by her herald paid, 
Receive our welcome too, whose every tone 
Springs from our hearts, and fain would win 
your own. 

The curtain rises — may our stage unfold 
Scenes not unworthy Drury’s days of old ! 
Britons our judges. Nature for our guide, 

Still may tee please — long, long may you pro 
side. 

— 4 * 

PARENTHETICAL ADDRESS. 

BY Dll. PLAGIAKY. 

Half stolen, with ncknowJwlgTucnts, to l>c .spoken 
in an Inarticulate voice by .Master P. at the 
opening of the next new tliciitrc. .Stolen parts 
marked with the invcrttxl coiuinas of uuoUition— 
thus “ 

“When energising objects men pursue,” 

Then Lord knows what is writ by Lord knows 
who. 

“A moilest monologue you here survey,” 
Hiss'd from the theatre the “ other day,” 

As if Sir Fretful wrote “the slumberous” 
verse, 

And gave his son “the rubbish'’ to rehearse. 
“Yet at the thing j-ou d never be amazed,” 
Knew 3'ou the rumpus which the author 
raised, 

“Nor even here your smiles would be represt,” 
Knew you these lines — the badness of the 
best, 
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“Flame! fire! and flame !” (words borrowed 
from Lucretius,) 

“ Dread metaphors which open wounds ” like 
issues ! 

“And sleeping pangs awake — and — but away " 
(Confound me if I know what next to say). 
“Lo Hope reviving re cxpands her wings,” 

And Master G recites what Dr. Busby 

sings ! — 

“ If mighty things with small we may com- 
pare,” 

(Translated from the grammar for the fair 1) 
Dramatic *• spirit (Mves a conquering car,” 
And burn'd poor Moscow like a tub of 
“tar.” 

“Tins spirit Wellington has shown in Spain,” 
To furnish melo<lraines for Drury I>anc. 
“Another Marlborough points to Blenheim's 
story,” 

And George and I will dramatise it for ye. 


“When in your fostering beams you bid us 
live,” 

My next subscription list shall say how much 
you give I 

October, 181*2. 

>♦ — 


VXRSES FOUND IN A SUMMER-HOUSE 

AT HALES-OWEN. 

Whln Drydeu's fool, “ unknowing what he 
sought,” 

His hours in whistling spent, “ for want of 
thought,” 

This guiltless oaf his vacancy of sense 

Supplied, and amply too, hy innocence: 

Did modern swains, possess'd of Cymon’s 
powers, 

In Cyinon’s manner w’aste their leisure hours, , 

Th’ offended guests would not, with blushing, 
see 


“ In arts and sciences our isle hath shone ” 
(This deep discovery is mine alone \ 

“ Oh British poesy, whose powers inspire ” 

My verse— or I’m a fool — and Fame’s a liar, 

“ Thee we invoke, your sister arts implore ” 
With “smiles,” and “Ijtcs,” and “pencils,” 
and much more. 

Tliese, if we win the Graces, too, we gain 
JHunraces, tool “inseparable train!” 

“Three who have stolen their witching airs 
from Cupid ” 

(You all know w'hat I mean, unless you 're 
stupid): 

“Harmonious tlirong ” that I have kept in 
petto 

Now to produce in a “ divine sestetto " ! ! 

“ Wliile Poesy,” wth these delightful doxies, 
“Sustains her part ” in all the “ upper ’’boxes! 
“Thus lifted gloriously, you’ll soar along,” 
Borne in the vast balloon of Busby’s song ; 

“ Shine in your farce, masque, scenery, and 
play” 

(For this last line George had a holiday). 

“ Old Drury never, never soar’d so high,” 

So says the manager, and so say I. 

“ But hold, you say, this self-complacent 
boast 

Is this the poem which the public lost ? 

“ True— true — that lowers at once our mount- 
ing pride;” 

^hit lo : — the papers print what you deride. 

“ 'T is ours to look on you — you hold the 

.rn. 

i 18 twenty yuineMn, as they advertise ! 

“A. double blessing your rewards impart ” — 
I wish I had them, then, with all iny 
heart, 

“ Our twofold feeling owiu its twofold cause,” 
\V hy son and I both beg for your applause. 


These fair green walks disgraced by infamy. 
Severe the fate of nuHlern fools, alas ! 

When vice and folly mark tliem as they pass. 
Like noxious reptiles o’er the whiten'd wall, 
The filth they leave still points out where 
they crawl. 

— ♦♦ 

REMEMBER THEE! REMEMBER THEE ! 

Remkmheu thee! remember thee ! 

Till Letlie quencli life’s hurning stream 
Remorse and shame shall cling to thee, 

And haunt thee like a feverish dream ! 

Remember thee ! Ay, doubt it not. 

Thy linshand too shall think of thee ! 

By neither shall thou be forgot, 

Thou false to him, thou jicud to me! 

< ♦ > 

TO TIME. 

Time ! on whose arbitrary wing 

The varying lioiirs must flag or fly. 

Whose tardy winter, fleeting spring. 

But drag or drive us on to die — 

1 Hail thou ! who on my birth bestow’d 
I Those boons to all that know thee known ; 
Yet bett(!r 1 sustain thy load, 

For now I bear the weight alone. 

I 

I would not one fond heart should sliaro 
I The hitler moments thou hast given ; 

; .Vnd pardon thee, since thou could’st spare 
* All that I loved, to peace or heaven. 

To them be joy or rest, on me 

Thy future ills shall press in vain ; 

I I notliing owe but years to thee, 

1 A debt already paid in pain. 
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Yet eveu that pain was some relief, 

It felt, but still forgot thy power : 

The active agony of grief 

Retards, but never counts the hour. 

In joy I’ve sigh’d to think thy flight 
Would soon subside from swift to slow ; 
Tliy cloud could overcast the light, 

But could not add a night to woe ; 

For then, however drear and dark. 

My soul was suited to thy sky ; 

One star alone shot forth a spark 
To prove thee — not Eternity. 

Th^t beam hath sunk, and now thou art 
A blank; a thing to count and curse, 
Through each dull tedious trifling i>art, 
Which all regret, yet all rehearse. 

One scone even thou canst not deform ; 

The limit of thy sloth or speed 
AVhen future wanderers bear the storm 
Which we shall sleep too sound to heed : 

And I can smile to think how weak 
Thine efforts shortly shall be shown, 
When all the vengeance thou canst wreak 
Must fall upon — a nameless stone. 

$ $ 

TRANSLATION OF A ROMAIC LOVE 

SONG. 

Ah I Love was never yet without 
The pang, the agony, the doubt. 

Which rends my heart with ceaseless sigh, 
While day and night roll darkling by. 

Without one friend to hear my woe, 

I faint, I die beneath the blow. 

That Love had arrows well I knew ; 

Alas ! I find them poison’d too. 

Birds, yet in freedom, shun the net 
Whicli Love around your haunts hath set ; 
Or, circled by his fatal lire, 

Your hearts shall burn, j’our hopes expire. 

A bird of free and careless wing 
AVas I through many a smiling spring ; 

But caught within the subtle snare, 

I burn, and feebly flutter there. 

Wlio ne’er have loved, and loved in vaiq. 
Can neither feel nor pity pain. 

The cold repulse, the look askance. 

The lightning of Love’s angry glance. 

In flattering dreams I deem’d thee mine ; 
Now hope, and he who hoped, decline ; 

Like melting wax, or withering flower, 

I feel my passion, and thy power. 


My light of life I ah, tell me why 
That pouting lip, and alter’d eye ? 

My bird of love I my beauteous mate I 
And art thou changed, and canst thou hate ? 

Mine eyes like wintry streams o’erflow : 
What wretch w’ith me would barter woe ? 

My bird I relent : one note could give 
A charm to bid thy lover live. 

My curdlihg blood, my madd’ning brain, 

In silent anguish I sustain ; 

And still thy heart, without partaking 
One pang, exults — while mine is breaking. 

Pour me the poison ; fear not thou ! 

Thou canst not murder more than now : 

I ’ve lived to curse my natal day, 

And Love, that thus can lingering slay. 

My wounded soul, my bleeding breast, 

Can patience preach thee into rest ? 

Alas ! too late, I dearly know 
That joy is harbinger of woe. 

THOU ART NOT FALSE. BUT THOU 

ART FICKLE. 

Thou art not false, but thou art fickle, 

To those thyself so fondly sought ; 

The tears that thou hast forced to trickle 
Are doubly bitter from that thoiiglit : 

’T is this wliich breaks the heart thou grievest, 
Too well thou lov’st — too soon thou leavest. 

The wholly false the heart despises, 

And spurns deceiver and deceit ; 

But she who not a thought disguises, 

Whose love is as sincere as sweet, — 

Wlien she can change who loved so truly, 

It feels what mine has felt so newly. 

To dream of joy and wake to sorrow 
Is doom'd to all who love or live ; 

And if, when conscious on the morrow, 

AVe scarce our fancy can forgive, 

That clioated us in slumber only. 

To leave the waking soul more lonely, 

AVhnt must they feel whom no false vision, 
But truest, tenderest passion worm'd? 
Sincere, but swift in sad transition ; 

As if a dream alone had charm’d ? 

All ! sure such grief is fancy's scheming. 

And all thy change can be but dreaming 1 

i 

ON BEING ASKED WHAT WAS THE 
'^ORIGIN OF LOVE.'* 

The “ Origin of Lovel " — All, why 
That cruel question ask of me, 

When thou may'st read in many an eye 
He starts to life on seeing thee ? 
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And sbould’st thou seek his end to know : 

My heart forebodes, my fears foresee, 
He ’U linger long in silent woe ; 

But live — until 1 cease to be. 


REMEMBER HIM WHOM PASSION’S 

POWER. 

Be^hbeb him whom passion’s power 
Severely, deeply, vainly proved : 

Remember thou that dangerous hour. 

When neither fell, though both were loved. 

Tliat yielding breast, that melting eye, 

Too much invited to be bless’d : 

That geutlo prayer, that pleading sigh. 

The wilder wish reproved, repress’d. 

Oh 1 let me feel that all I lost 
But saved thee all that conscience fears ; 
And blush for every pang it cost 
To spare the vain remorse of years. 

Yet think of this when many a tongue. 

Whose busy accents whisper blame, 

Would do the heart that loved thee wrong. 
And brand a nearly blighted name. 

Think that, whate’er to others, thou 
Hast seen each selfish thought subdued : 

I bless thy purer soul even now, 

Even now, in midnight solitude. 

Oh, God ! that we had met in time, 

Our hearts as fond, thy hand more free ; 
When thou hadst loved without a crime, 

And I been less uuw’orthy thee ! 

Far may thy days, as heretofore. 

From tills our gaudy world be past I 
And that too bitter moment o’er, 

Oh I may such trial be thy last. 

This heart, alas ! perverted long. 

Itself destroy’d might there destroy ; 

To meet thee in the glittering throng. 

Would Vr’ake Presmnption’s hope of joy. 

Then to the things whose bliss or woe. 

Like mine, is wild and w’orthless all. 

That world resign — such scenes forego. 
Where those who feel must surely fall. 

Thy youth, thy charms, thy tenderness, 

Thy soul from long seclusion pure ; 

From what even here hath pass’d, may guess 
What there thy bosom must endure. 

Oh! pardon that imploring tear, 

Since nothy Virtue shed in vain, 

My frenzy drew from eyes so dear ; 

For me they shall not weep again. 


Though long and mournful must it be, 

The thought that we no more may meet ; 
Yet I deserve the stern decree. 

And almost deem the sentence sweet. 

StiU, had I loved thee less, my heart 
Had then less sacrificed to thine ; 

It felt not half so much to part 
As if its guilt had made thee mine. 
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ON LORD THURLOW’S POEMS. 

W’hkn Thurlow this damn'd nonsense sent 
(I hope I am not violent), 

Nor men nor gods knew' what he meant. 

And since not even our Rogers’ praise 
To common sense his thoughts could raise- 
Wliy tcoidd they let him print his lays? 


To me, divine Apollo, grant — O ! 
Hennilda's first and second canto, 

I 'm fitting ui) a ne\v portmanteau ; 

And thus to furnish decent lining, 

My own and others' hays I’m twining, 
So, gentle Thurlow, throw me thine in 




TO LORD THURLOW. 

" I lay iny branch of laurel down, 

Then thus to form Ai)oUo's crown, 

Let every otlier bring his own." 

Lord Thurloxc's lined to Mr. liofjeTS 

“ I lay my branch of laurel doicn." 

Tiiou “ lay thy branch of laurel down t ” 
Why, what thou’st stole is not enow ; 

And, were it lawfully thine own, 

Does Rogers want it most, or thou ? 

Keep to thyself thy wither’d hough. 

Or send it hack to Doctor Donne; 

Were justice done to both, I trow', 

He ’d have hut little, and thou- none. 

“ Then thus to form Ai)ollo's croim.” 

A crown 1 why, twist it how you will, 

Thy chaplet must he foolscap still. 

When next you visit Delphi’s town, 

Inquire amongst your fellow-lodgers, 

They ’ll tell you Pheehus gave his crown. 
Some years before your birth, to Rogers. 

“ Let every other briny his oirn.” 

When coal.4 to Newcastle are carried, 

And owls sent to Athens, as wonders, 
From his spouse when the Regent’s un 
married, 

Or Liverpool W’eeps o’er his blunders ; 
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When Tories and Whigs cease to Quarrel, 
When Castlereagh's wife lias an heir, 

Then Rogers shall ask us for laurel. 

And thou shalt have plenty to S 2 )are. 

— < I - 

TO THOMAS MOORE. 

WHITTEN THE E\'ENING BEFORE IIIS VISIT TO 
MU. LEIGH HUNT IN HORSEMONGER LANE 

gaol, may ly, 1813. 

On you, who in all names can tickle the towui, 
Anacreon, Tom Little, Tom ^loore, or Tom 
Rrown, 

For hang me if I know of which you may 
most hrag, 

Your Quarto two-pounds, or j’our Two-nennv 
Post Rag ; i J 

* 

But now’ to my letter— to yours ’tis an 
answ’er — 

To-morrow be with me, as soon as you can, sir, 
All ready and dress’d for proceeding to spunce 
on 

(According to compact) the wit in the 
dungeon — 

Pray Pheebus at length our political malice 
May not get us lodgings within the same palace! 
1 suppose that to-night you ’re engaged with 
some codgers. 

And for Sotheby's Blues have deserted Sam 
Rogers ; 

And I, though w’ith cold I have nearly mv 
death got, 

Must put on my breeches, and wait on the 
Ileathcote ; 

But to-morrow, at four, wo will botli play the 
tScurra, 

And 3 'ou 11 be Catullus, the Regent Mamurra. 

[First published in 18;W.] 

- ♦ > — 

IMPROMPTU, IN REPLY TO A FRIEND. 

When, from the heart where Sorrow sits, 

Her dusky shadow’ mounts too high 
And o’er the changing asiiect Hits, 

And clouds the brow’, or fills the eye; 

gloom, which soon shall sink : 
My thoughts their dungeon know too well * 
Back to my breast the wanderers shrink * 
And droop within their silent cell. ’ 

, , Septemhery 1813. 

SONNET, TO GENEVRA, 

Thine eyes’ blue teuderness, thy long fair hair. 
And the wan lustre of thy features — cau‘dit 
h rom contemplation — where serenel \ 
wrought, 

Seems Sorrow’s softness charm’d from its 

desimir — 
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Have thrown such speaking sadness in thine 
air, 

That — but I know thy blessed bosom 
fraught 

^ ith mines of unalloy’d and stainless 
thought — 

I should have deem’d thee doom’d to earthly 
care. 

Witli such an aspect, by his colours blent, 
When from his beauty -breathing pencil born 
(Excciit that thou hast nothing to repent), 
The Magdalen of Guido saw’ the morn — 
Such seem'st thou — but liow’ much more 
excellent! 

^ ith nought Remorse can claim — nor 
Virtue scorn. 

December 17, 1813, 

» % $ 

SONNET, TO THE SAME. 

Tut cheek is pale W’ith thought, but not from 
w’oe, 

And yet so lovely, that if Mirth could flush 
Its rose of whiteness w’ith the brightest 
blush. 

My heart would w’ish aw’ay that ruder glow : 
And dazzle not thy deep-blue eyes — but, oh 1 
While gazing on them sterner eyes w’ill 
gush, 

And into mine my mother’s weakness rush, 
Soft as the last drops round heaven’s airy bow'. 
For , through thy long dark lashes low’ depend- 

The soul of melancholy Gentleness 
Gleams like a seraph from the sky descending, 
Above all pain, yet jiit^ing all distress ; 

At once such majest}’ with sweetness blending, 

I worsbij) more, but cannot love thee less. 

December 17, 1813. 
FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 

“ TU MI CUAMAS." 

In moments to delight devoted, 

“ My life ! ” with tenderest tone, you cry; 
Dear words I on which my heart had doted, 

If youth could neither fade nor die. 

To death even hours like these must roll, 

All 1 then repeat those accents never ; 

Or change “ my life 1 ” into “ my soul I ” 
Wliich, like my love, exists for ever. 

ANOTHER VERSION. 

You call me still your life. — Oh! change the 
word — 

Life is as transient as the inconstant sigh : 
Say rather I ’m your soul ; more just that 
name, 

For, like the soul, my love can never die. 
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the DEVIL’S DRIVE; 

AN UNFINISHED lUIAPSODY. 

The Devil return ’d to liell by two, 

And he stay’d at home till five ; 

When he dined on some homicides done in 
ragoiity 

And a rebel or. so in an Irish stew, 

And sausages made of a self-slain Jew — 

And bethought himself what next to do, 

“ And,” quoth he, “I’ll take a drive. 

I walk’d in the morning, 1 11 ride to-night ; 

In darkness my children take most delight, 

And I’ll see how' my favourites thrive. 

“ And w'hat shall I ride in ? ” quoth Lucifer 
then — 

“ If I follow’d my taste, indeed, 

I should mount in a waggon of wounded men, 
And smile to see them bleed. 

But these will be furnish’d agam and again, 
And at present my purpose is speed ; 

To see my manor as much as I may, 

And watch that no souls shall be poach’d 
away. 

“ I have a state-coach at Carlton House, 

A chariot in Seymour Place ; 

But they ’re lent to tw’o friends, who make 
me amends. 

By diiving my favourite pace : 

And they liandle their reins ^vith such a grace, 

I have something for both at the end of their 
race. 

“ So now for the earth to take my chance 
Then up to the earth sprung he ; 

And making a jump from Moscow to France, 
He stepp'd across the sea, 

And lU'Sted his hoof on a turnpike road. 

No very great way from a bishop’s abotle. 

But first as he flew, I forgot to say 
That he hover’d a moment upon his way, 

To look upon Leipsic plain ; 

And so sweet to his eye was its sulphury 
glare. 

And so soft to his ear was the cry of despair, 
That he ]>erch‘d on a mountain of slain ; 
And he gazed with delight from its growing 
height, 

Nor often on earth had he seen such a sight. 
Nor Ins work done half as well : 

For the field ran so red with the blood of the 
dead. 

That it blush’d like the waves of hell 1 
Then loudly, and wildly, and long laugh’d he: 
“ Methinks they have here little need of me I ” 


But the softest note that soothed his ear 
Was the sound of a widow' sighing ; 

And the sweetest sight was the icy tear, 

Which horror froze in the blue eye clear 
Of a maid by her lover lying — 

As round her fell her long fair hair ; 

And she look’d to heaven with that frenzied air, 
Which seem’d to ask if a (iod were there 1 
And, stretch’d by the W'all of a ruiji’d hut. 
With its hollow cheek, and eyes half sliut, 

A child of famine dj-ing : 

And tlie carnage begun, when resistance is 
done. 

And the fall of the vainly flying 1 

• • • « * 

But the Devil has reach’d our cliffs so white, 
And what did he there, I pray ? 

If his eyes were goiwl, lie hut saw by night 
■\Vhat we see every day : 

But he made a tour, and kept a journal 
Of all the wondrous sights noclurmil, 

And he sold it in shares to the Men of the 
lioic. 

Who bid pretty well — but they chtaied him, 
though ! 

The Devil first saw, as he thought, the Mail, 
Its coachman and his coat ; 

So instead of a pistol he cock’d his tail, 

And seized him by the throat : 

“ Aha 1 ” quoth he, “ what have we here ? 

’T is a new’ barouche, and an ancient peer I ” 

So he sat him on his box again, 

And bade him have no fear. 

But be true to his club, and stanch to his 
rein. 

His brotliel, and his beer ; 

“ Next to seeing a lord at the council hoard, 

I would rather see him here.” 

• * « • * 

The Devil gat next to Westminster, 

And he turn’d to “ the room ” of the Com- 
mons ; 

But he heard, as lie purposed to enter in 
there. 

That “the Lords” had received a sum- 
mons ; 

And he thought, as a quondam aristocrat.” 
He might peep at the peers, though to hear 
tiiem were fiat ; 

And he walk’d up the house so like one of 
our own. 

That they say that he stootl pretty near tlie 
throne. 

He saw' the Lord Liverpool seemingly wise, 
TTio Lord Westmoreland certainly silly, 
And Johnny of Norfolk — a man of some size — 
And Chatham, so like his friend Billy; 
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And he saw the tears in Lord Eldon’s ejes, 
Because the Catholics would not rise, 

In spite of his prayers and his prophecies ; 
And he hoard — which set Satan himself a 
staring — 

A certain Chief Justice say something like 
aiceanng. 

And the Devil was shock’d — and quoth he, 
“ I must go, 

For I find we have much better manners 
below’ : 

If thus he harangues when lie passes my 
border, 

I shall hint to friend Moloch to call him to 
order.” 

■ <1 

WINDSOR POETICS. 

Lines composed on the occasion of His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent i)eing seen standing 
between the cortins of Henry VIII. and Charles 1., 
in the royal vault at Wintlsor. 

Famed for contemi)tuous breach of sacred 
ties, 

By headless Charles see heartless Henry lies; 
Between them stands another sceptred 
thing — 

It moves, it reigns — in all but name, a king : 

Charles to his people, Henry to his wife, 

— Li him the double tyrant starts to life? 
Justice and death have mix’d theii* dust in 
vain, 

Each royal vampire wakes to life again. 

All, w’hat can tombs avail ! — since these dis- 
gorge 

Tlie blood and dust of both — to mould a 
George. 

■ < % I 

ODE TO NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE, 

“Expende Annil)alem:— quot libras induce sunnno 
Invenles? ’’—Juvenal, Sat. x. 

“The Emperor Nepos was acknowledged by the 
Senate, by the Italians, and by the Provincials of 
Gaul ; his nionil virtues, and military talctits, were 
loudly celebrate*! ; and tliose who derivetl uiiv 
private benefit from his government announced ii» 
prophetic strains the restoration of public felicity. 

. . . By this shameful abdication, he jirotraeted hVs 
life a few years, in a verj’ ambiguous state, between 

an Emperor and an Exile, till .’’—Gibbon's 

Decline and Fall, vol. vi., p. 2'JO. 

I. 

Tis done — hut yesterday a King! 

And arm’d with Kings to strive — 

And now thou art a nameless thing : 

So abject — yet alive! 

Is this the man of thousand thrones. 

Who strew ’d our earth wdth hostile bones, 
And can he thus survive ? 


Since he, miscall’d the Morning Star, 

Nor man nor fiend hath fallen so far. 

n. 

Hl-minded man I w’hy scourge thy kind 
Who bow’d so low the knee ? 

By gazing on thyself grown blind, 

Thou taughfst the rest to see. 

With might unquestion’d, — pow’er to save, — 
Tliine only gift hath been tlie grave, 

To tliose that worshipp’d thee ; 

Nor till thy fall could mortals guess 
/Vmbition’s less than littleness ! 

m. 

Thanks for that lesson — It will teach 
To after-warriors more, 

Than high Philosoph3’ can preach. 

And vainly preach'd before. 

That spell upon the minds of men 
Breaks never to unite again, 

That led them to adore 
Those Pagod things of sabre sw’ay 
With fronts of brass, and feet of clay. 

IV. 

The triumph and the vanitj’, 

The rapture of the strife — 

The earthquake voice of Victory, 

To thee the breath of life ; 

The sword, the sceptre, and that sway 
Which man seem’d made but to obey^ 
Wherewith renown was rife — 

All quell’d ! — Dark Sjiirit I what must be 
The madness of thy memory I 

V. 

Tlie Desolator desolate ! 

The Victor overthrow'll I 
The Arbiter of others’ fate 
A Suppliant for his own I 
Is it some j’ct imperial Ifope 
That with such change can calmly cope ? 

Or dread of death alone ? 

To die a prince — or live a slave — 

Thy choice is most ignobly brave ! 

He who of old would rend the oak, 

Dream'd not of the rebound : 

Chain’d by the trunk he vainly broke — 

Alone — how look’d he round ? 

Thou, ill the sternness of tliy' strength. 

An equal deed hast done at length, 

And darker fate hast found : 

He fell, the forest prowlers’ prey ; 

But thou must eat thy heart away! 
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vn. 

The Boman, when his burning heart 
Was slaked udth blood of Rome, 

Threw down the dagger — dared depart, 

In savage grandeur, home — 

He dared depart in utter scorn 
Of men that such a yoke had borne, 

Yet left him such a doom I 
His only glory was that hour 
Of sell-upheld abandon’d power. 

vm. 

The Spaniard, when the lust of sway 
Had lost its quickening spell, 

Cast crowns for rosaries away, 

An empire for a cell ; 

A strict accountant of his beads, 

A snbtle disputant on creeds, 

His dotage trifled well : 

Yet better had he neither known 
A bigot’s shrine, nor despot’s throne. 

IX. 

Blit thou— from thy reluctant hand 
The thunderbolt is wrung — 

Too late thou Icav’st the high command 
To which thy weakness clung ; 

All Evil Spirit as thou art, 

It is enough to grieve the heart 
To see thine own unstrung ; 

To think that God’s fair world hath been 
The footstool of a thing so mean ; 

X. 

And Earth hath spilt lier blood for him, 
Who thus can hoard his own ! 

And Monarchs bow'd the trembling limb, 
And thank’d him for a throne I 
Fair Freedom 1 we may hold thee dear, 
hen thus thy mightiest foes their fear 
humblest guise have shown. 

Oh 1 ne’er may tyrant leave behind 
A brighter name to lure mankind ! 

XI. 

Thine evil deeds are writ in gore, 

thus in vain — 

Thy triumphs tell of fame no more, 

Or deepen every stain: 

If thou hadst died as honour dies, 
Napoleon might arise, 

To shame the world again — 

But who would soar the solar height, 
lo set in such a starless night ? 

xn. 

Weigh d in the halance, hero dust 
^ ^ Is vile as vulgar claj’ ; 

nT Mortality! are just 

To all that pass away : 


But yet methought the living great 
Some higher sparks should animate, 

To dazzle and dismay : 

Nor deem’d Contempt could thus make mirth 
Of these, the Conquerors of the earth. 

xm. 

And she, proud Austria’s mournful flower, 
Thy still imperial bride ; 

How bears her breast the torturing hour? 

Still clings she to thy side ? 

Must she too bend, must she too share 
Thy late repentance, long despair, 

Thou throneless Homicide ? 

If still slie loves thee, hoard that gem, — 

Tis worth thy vanish’d diadem ! 

XIV. 

Then haste thee to thy sullen Isle, 

And gaze upon the sea ; 

That Ldement may meet thy smile— 

It ne'er was ruled by tlice ! 

Or trace with thine all idle hand 
In loitering mood upon the sand 
That Earth is now as free 1 
That Corinth's pedagogue hatli now 
Traiisferr’d his by-word to thy brow. 

XV. 

Thou Timour ! in bis captive’s rage 
What thoughts will there be thine, 

While breeding in thy prison'd rage ? 

But one — “ The world iras mine ! ” 

Unless, like he of Babylon, 

All sense is with thy sceptre gone. 

Life will not long coniine 
That spirit pour'd so widely forth — 

So long obey’d — so little worth ! 

XVI. 

Or, like the thief of fire from heaven, 

'VVilt thou withstand the shoc*k? 

And share with him, tlie niiforgiven, 

His vulture and his rock! 

Foredoom’d by (iod — by man accurst, 

And that last act, though not thy worst. 

The very Fiend’s arch mock ; 

He in his fall preserved his pride. 

And, if a mortal, had as proudly died ! 

xvn. 

There was a day — there was an hour, 

While earth was Gaul’s- Gaul thine — 
When that immeasurable power 
Unsated to resign 
Had been an act of purer fame 
Than gathers round Marengo’s name, 

And gilded thy decline. 

Through tlie long twiliglit of all time. 
Despite some passing clouds of crime. 

D 3 
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xvm. 

But thou forsooth must be a king, 

And don the purple vest, 

As if that foolish robe could %vring 
Remembrance from thy breast. 

Where is that fade<i garment ? where 
The gewgaws thou wert fond to wear, 

The star, the string, the crest? 

Vain froward child of empire ! say, 

Are all thy playthings snatched away ? 

XIX, 

Wliere may the wearied eye repose 
Wlien gazing on the Great ; 

Where neither guilty glory glows, 

Nor despicable state? 

Yes— one — the first— the last— the best — 
The Cinciiinatus of the West, 

Whom envy dared not hate, 

Bequeath’d the name of Washington, 

To make man blush there w as but one 1 

« I - 

STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

I SPEAK not, I trace not, I breathe not thy 
name, 

There is grief in the sound, there is guilt in 
the fame : 

But the tear which now burns on my cheek 
ma 3 ’ impart 

The deep thoughts that dwell in that silence 
of heart. 

Too brief for our passion, too long for our 
peace. 

Were those hours — can their joy or their 
bitterness cease ? 

We repent, we abjure, we will break from 
our chain, — 

Wo will pait, we will fly to— unite it again ! 

Oh 1 thine be the gladness, and mine be the 
guilt 1 

Forgive me, adored one 1— forsake, if thou 
wilt ; — 

But the licart which is thine shall expire 
undebased. 

And vian shall not break it — whatever thoti 
niayst. 

And stern to the haughty, but humble to 
thee. 

This soul, in its bitterest blackness, shall be; 

And our days seem as swift, and oiu: mo- 
ments more sweet. 

With thee by my side, than with worlds at 
our feet, 


One sigh of thy sorrow, one look of thy love, 
Shall turn me or fix, shall reward or reprove; 
iVnd the heartless may wonder at all I re- 
sign— 

Thy lip shall reply, not to them, but to mine. 

Mai/, 13U. 

■ 4 » — 

ADDRESS INTENDED TO BE RECITED 
AT THE CALEDONIAN MEETING. 

Who hath not glow'd above the page where 
fame 

Hath fix’d high Caledon’s unconquer’d name; 
The mountain-land which spurn’d the Roman 
chain, 

And baffled back the fier^’-crested Dane, 
Whose bright claymore and hardihood of 
hand 

No foe could tame — no tyrant could com- 
mand ? 

That race is gone — but still their children 
breathe, 

And glory crowms them with redoubled 
wreath : 

O’er Gael and Saxon mingling banners shine, 
And, England 1 add their stubborn strength 
to tlnne. 

The blooti which flow’d with Wallace flows 
as free, 

But now ’tis only shed for fame and thee! 

Oh ! pass not by the northern veteran's claim, 
But give support — the world hath given him 
fame I 

The humbler ranks, the lowly brave, who bled 
While chcerly following w’bere the mighty 
led — 

Wlio sleep beneath the undistinguish’d sod 
Where happier comrades in their triumph 
tro<l. 

To us bequeath — ’tis all their fate allows — 
The sirclcss offspring and the lonely spouse: 
She on high Albyn’s dusky hills may raise 
The tearful eye in melancholy gaze, 

Or view, while shadowy auguries disclose 
The Highland Seer’s anticipated woes, 

The bleeding phantom of each martial form 
Dim in the cloud, or darkling in the storm ; 
While sad, she chants the solitary song. 

The soft lament for liiin who tarries long — 
For him, whose distant relics vainly crave 
The Coronach’s wild requiem to the brave! 

’Tis Heaven — not man — must charm away 
the woo, 

Which bursts when Nature’s feelings newly 
flow ; 

Yet tenderness and time may rob the tear 
Of half its bitterness for one so dear ; 
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A uaiion’s gratitude perchance may spread 
A tborulesB pillow for the widow’d head ; 

May lighten well her heart’s maternal care, 
And wean from penury the soldier’s heir. 

J/ay, 1814. 


♦♦ 


FRAGMENT OF AN EPISTLE TO 
THOMAS MOORE. 

“What say /?” — not a syllable further in 
prose ; 

I’m yoiu* man “ of all measures,” deal* Tom, — 
BO here goes ! 

Here goes, for a 8^^im on the stream of old 
Time, 

On those buoyant supporters, the bladders of 
rhyme. 

If our weight breaks them down, and we sink 
in the flood, 

We arc smother’d, at least, in respectable mud, 

Where the Divers of Bathos lie drown’d in a 
heap, 

And Southey’s last Pa'an has pillow'd his 
bleep ; — 

That “Felo dc sc,” who, half drunk with his 
mahnscy. 

Walk'd out of his depth and w^s lost in a 
cahn sea. 

Singing “ Glory to God ” in a spick and span 
stanza, 

The like (since Tom Sternhold was choked) 
never man saw. 

The papers have told you, no doubt, of the 
fusses. 

The fetes, and the gapinga to get at these 
Russes, — 

Of his Majesty’s suite, up from coachman to 
Hetman, 

And what dignity decks the flat face of the 
great man. 

I saw him, last week, at two halls and a 
party,— 

For a prince, his demeanour was rather too 
hearty. 

You know we are used to quite different 
graces, 

The Czar’s look, I own, was much brighter 
and brisker, 

But then he is sadly deficient in whisker ; 

And wore but a starless blue coat, and in 
kersey- 
mere breeches whisk'd round, in a waltz 
with the Jersey, 

Wlio lovely as ever, seem'd just as delighted 

With Majesty’s presence as those she invited. 


June, 1814. 


CONDOLATORY ADDRESS TO SARAH, 
COUNTESS OF JERSEY, 

ON THE riHNCK REOENT’s IU'-TURNING HER 
PICTURE TO MRS. MEE. 

When the vain triumph of the imperial lord, 
Whom servile Rome obey'd, and yet abliorr d, 
Gave to the vulgar gaze each glorious bust, 
That left a likeness of the brave or just ; 
What most admired each scrutinising eye 
Of all that deck’d that passing pageantry ? 
What spread from face to face that wonder- 
ing air? 

The thought of Brutus — for his was not 
tliore 1 

That alisencc proved his worth,— that absence 
ti.\d 

His memory on the longing mind, unmix’d ; 
And more decreed his glory to endure, 

Thau all a gold Colossus could secure. 

If thus, fair Jersey, our desiring gaze 
Search for thy form, in vain and mute amaze, 
Amidst those pictured charms, whose loveli- 
ness. 

Bright though they be, thine own had ren- 
der’d less : 

If he, that vain old man, whom truth admits 
Heir of his father's crown, and of liis wits. 

If his corrupted eye, and wither d lieart, 
Could with Ihy gentle image hear depart ; 
That tasteless sliame be /aV, and ours the 
grief, 

To gaze on Beauty’s band w’ithout its chief : 
Yet comfort still one selfish tliought imparts. 
We lose the portrait, but preserve our hearts. 

What call his vaulted gallery now disclose ? 
A garden with all flower.s— except the rose 
A fount that only wants its living stream ; 

A night, with every star, save Dian’s lieain. 
Lost to our eyes the present forms shall he, 
That turn from tracing them to dream of 
thee ; 

And more on that recall’d resemblance pause, 
Than all lie shall not force on our applause. 

Long may thy yet meridian lustre shine, 
With all that Virttie asks of Homage thine : 
The symmetry of youth, the grace of mien, 
Tlie eye that gladdens, and the brow serene; 
Tlie glossy darkness of that clustering hair, 
Which shades, yet shows that forehead more 
than fair I 

Each glance that wins us, and the life that 
throws 

A spell which will not let our looks repose, 
But turn to gaze again, ami find anew 
Some charm that well rewards anotlier view. 
These are not lessen’d, these are still as 
bright. 

Albeit too dazzling for a dotard’s sight ; 
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Aud those must wait till ev'ry charm is gone, 

To please the paltry heart that pleases 
none; — 

That dull cold sensualist, whose sickly eye 

In envious dimness pass’d thy portrait by ; 

Who rack’d his little spirit to combine 

Its hate of Freedom's loveliness, and thine. 

^ ^ Augtist, 1814. 

ELEGIAC STANZAS ON THE DEATH 
OF SIR PETER PARKER, BART. 

There is a tear for all that die, 

A mourner o’er the humblest grave ; 

But nations swell the funeral cry, 

Aud Triumi)h weeps above the brave. 

For them is Sorrow’s purest sigh 
O’er Ocean’s heaving bosom sent: 

In vain their bones unburied lie, 

All earth becomes their monument 1 

A tomb is theirs on every page, 

An ei>itaph on every tongue : 

The present hours, the future age, 

For them bewail, to them belong. 

For them the voice of festal mirth 

Grows hush’d, their natne the only sound ; 

While deep Remembrance pours to Worth 
The goblet’s tributary round. 

A theme to crowds that knew them not, 
Lamented by admiring foes, 

Who would not share their glorious lot ? 

Who would not die the death they chose ? 

And, gallant Parker! thus enshiined 
Thy life, thy fall, thy fame shall be ; 

And early valour, glowing, find 
A model in thy memory. 

But there are breasts that bleed with thee 
In woe, that glory cannot quell ; 

And shuddering hear of ^icto^y, 

Where one so dear, so dauntless, fell. ! 

Wliere shall they turn to mourn thee less ? 
When cease to hear thy cherish'd name ? 

Time cannot teach forgetfulness. 

While Grief's full heart is fed by Fame. 

Alas! for them, though not for thee, 

They cannot choose but weep the more ; 

Deep for the dead the grief must be. 

Who ne’er gave cause to mourn before. 

October., 1811. 


TO BELSHAZZAR. 

Belshaz/auI from the banquet turn, 
Nor in thy sensual fulness fall ; 
Behold I while yet before thee burn 
The graven words, the glowing wall, 


Many a despot men miscall 
Cro^Ti’d and anointed from on high ; 

But thou, the weakest, w’orst of all — 

Is it not written, thou must die ? 

Go I dash the roses from thy brow — 

Grey hairs but poorly wreathe \vith them ; 
Youth’s garlands misbecome thee now, 

More than thy very diadem. 

Where thou hast tarnish’d every gem : — 
Then throw the worthless bauble by, 
Wliich, worn by thee, ev’n slaves contemn ; 
And learn like better men to die I 

Oh ! early in the balance weigh’d. 

And ever light of word and worth, 

Whose soul expired ere youth decay’d, 

And left thee but a mass of earth. • 

To see thee moves the scorner’s mirth : 

But tears in Hope’s averted eye 
Lament that even thou hadst birth — 

Unfit to govern, live, or die. 


HEBREW MELODIES. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The subsequent iwcnis were written at the nxiuest 
of my friend, the Hon. Dotighis Kinnaird, for a 
Selection of Hebrew Melodics, and have l>ccn pub- 
lished, with the music, arranged by Mr. Bmham 
and Mr. Nathan. 

January, 1815. 

SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 

I. 

She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies ; 

And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes : 

Thus mellow’d to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 

II. 

One shade the more, one ray the less, 

Had half impair’d tlic nameless grace 
Which waves in cverj’ raven tress. 

Or softly lightens o’er her face ; 

Wliere thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear theii' dwelling-place. 

Ill 

And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 

So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tmts that glow, 

But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent ! 
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THE HARP THE MONARCH MINSTREL 

SWEPT. 

I. 

The harp the monarch minstrel swept, 

The King of men, the loved of Heaven, 
Which Music hallow’d while she wept 
O'er tones her heart of hearts ha<l given, 
Redoubled be her tears, its chords are riven I 
It soften’d men of iron mould, 

It gave them virtues not their own ; 

No ear so dull, no soul so cold, 

That felt not, fired not to the tone, 

Till David’s lyre grew mightier than his 
throne I 

II. 

It told the triumphs of our King, 

It wafted glory to our God ; 

It made our gladden'd valleys ring. 

The cedars bow, the mountains nod ; 

Its sound aspired to heaven and there 
abode I 

Since then, though heard on earth no more, 
Devotion and her daughter Love 
Still bid the bursting spirit soar 
To sounds that seem as from above, 

In dreams that day’s broad light can not 
remove. 

IF THAT HIGH WORLD. 

I. 

Ip that high world, which lies beyond 
Our own, surviving Love endears ; 

If there the cherish’d heart be fond, 

The eye the same, except in tears — 

How welcome those untrodden spheres 1 
How sweet this very hour to die 1 
To soar from earth and find all fears 
Lost in thy light — Eternity! 

II. 

It must be so; ’tis not for self 
Tliat we so tremble on the brink ; 

Aiid striving to o'erleap the gulf, 

r\i I Being’s severing link. 

^h I in that future let us think 

heart the heart that shares ; 
Ihem the immortal waters drink, 

And soul in soul grow deathless theirs 1 

THE WILD GAZELLE, 

I. 

The wild gazelle on Judah’s hills 
Exulting yet may bound, 

Aiid drink from all the living riUs 
i hat gush on holy ground : 

Its airy step and glorious eye 
May glauce in tameless transport by 


TV 
n. 

A step as fleet, an eye more bright. 

Hath Judah witness’d there ; 

And o'er her scenes of lost delight 
Inhabitants more fair. 

The cedars wave on Lebanon, 

But Judah’s statelier maids are gone 1 

HI. 

More blest each palm that sliades tliose 
plains 

Than Israel’s scatter’d race ; 

For, taking root, it there remains 
In solitary grace : 

It cannot quit its place of birth, 

It will not live in otlier earth. 

IV. 

But w’e must ivander witheringly, 

In other lands to die ; 

And where our fathers’ ashes be, 

Our own may never lie : 

Our temple hath not left a stone, 

And Mockery sits on Salem’s throne. 

OH I WEEP FOR THOSE. 

l. 

On I weep for those that wept by Babel’s 
stream. 

Whose shrines are desolate, whose land a 
dream ; 

Weep for the harp of Judah's broken shell ; 
Mourn — where their God hath dwelt the god- 
less dwell ! 

II. 

And where shall Israel lave her bleeding 
feet ? 

And when shall Zion’s songs again seem 
sweet ? 

And Judah’s melody once more rejoice 
The hearts that leap’d before its heavenly 
voice ? 

m. 

Tribes of the wandering foot and weary 
breast, 

How shall ye flee away and be at rest ! 

The wild-dove hath her nest, the fox his cave. 
Mankind their country — Israel but the grave ! 

ON JORDAN'S BANKS. 

I. 

On Jordan’s banks the Arab’s camels stray, 

I On Sion’s hill the False One’s votaries pray, 
The Baal-adorer bows on Sinai’s steep— 

Yet there — even there — Oh God I thy thmi 
ders sleep : 
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n. 

There — where thy finger scorch’d Uie tablet 
stone I 

There — where thy shadow to thy people 
shone ! 

Thy glory shrouded in its garb of fire : 
Thj’self — none living see and not expire 1 

in. 

Oh 1 in the lightning let thy glance appear ; 
Sweep from his shiver’d hand tlie oppressor’s 
spear I 

How long by tjTants shall thj’ land be trod ? 
How long thy temple worshipless, Oh God ? 

JEPHTHA'S DAUGHTER. 

l. 

Since our Country, our Go{l — Oh, my Sire I 
Demand that thy Daughter expire ; 

Since thy trimnph was bought by thy vow — 
Strike the bosom that ’s bared for thee now 1 

II. 

And the voice of my mourning is o'er, 

And the mountains behold me no more : 

If the hand that I love lay me low I 
There cannot be pain in the blow 1 

m. 

And of this, oh, my Father! be sure — 

That the blood of thy child is as pure 
As the blessing I beg ere it flow. 

And the last tliought that soothes me below. 

r\'. 

Though the virgins of Salem lament, 

Be the judge and the hero unbent 1 
I have won the great battle for thee, 

And my Father and Country are free I 

V. 

Wlien this blood of thy giving hath gush'd, 
When the voice that thou lovest is hush'd. 
Let my memory still be thy pride. 

And forget not I smiled as I died 1 

OH! SNATCH’D AWAY IN BEAUTY’S 

BLOOM. 

I. 

Onl snatch’d away in beauty’s bloom. 

On thee shall press no ponderous tomb ; 

But on thy turf shall roses rear 
Their leaves, the eaidiest of the year ; 

And the wild cypress wave in tender gloom : 


n. 

iVnd oft by yon blue gushing stream 
Shall Sorrow lean her drooping head, 

And feed deep thought wth many a dream, 
And lingering pause and lightly tread ; 
Fond wi’etch ! as if her step disturb’d the 
dead ! 

m. 

Away 1 we know that tears are vain, 

That death nor heeds nor hears distress t 

Will this unteach us to complain? 

Or make one mounier weep the less ? 

And thou — who tell’st me to forget, 

Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet. 

MY SOUL IS DARK, 

I. 

My soul is dark — Oh 1 quickly string 
The harp I yet can brook to hear ; 

And let thy gentle fingers fling 
Its melting murmurs o’er mine ear. 

If in this heart a hope be dear, 

That sound shall chann it forth again : 

If in these eyes there lurk a tear, 

'Twill flow, and cease to burn my brain. 

n. 

But bid the strain be wild and deep. 

Nor let thy notes of joy be first : 

I tell thee, minstrel, I must weep, 

Or else this heavy heart wdll burst ; 

For it hath been by sorrow nursed. 

And ach’d in sleepless silence long ; 

And now 'tis doom’d to know the worst. 

And break at once — or yield to song. 

I SAW THEE WEEP. 

I. 

I SAW thee weep — the big bright tear 
Came o’er that eye of blue ; 

And then methought it did appear 
A violet dropi)ing dew ; 

I saw thee smile— the sapphire’s blaze 
Beside thee ceased to shine ; 

It could not match the living rays 
That fill’d that glance of thine. 

JI. 

As clouds from yonder sun receive 
A deep and mellow dye. 

Which scarce the shade of coming eve 
Can banish from the sky. 

Those smiles unto the moodiest mind 
Their own pure joy impart ; 

Their sunshine leaves a glow behind 
That lightens o’er the heart. 
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THY DAYS ARE DONE. 

l. 

Thy days are done, tby fame begun ; 

Tby country’s strains record 
The triumphs of her chosen Son, 

The slaughters of his sword ! 

The deeds he did, the fields he won, 

The freedom he restored I 

n. 

Though thou art fall'n, while we are free 
Thou shalt not taste of death ! 

The generous blood that flow’d from thee 
Disdain’d to sink beneath : 

Within our veins its currents be. 

Thy spirit on our breath 1 

m. 

Thy name, our charging hosts along. 

Shall be the battle-word 1 
Thy fall, the theme of choral song 
iVom virgin voices pour’d 1 
To weep would do thy glory wrong : 

Thou shalt not be dejdored. 

SAUL, 

I. 

Tnou whose spell can raise the dead, 

Bid the prophet’s form appear. 

“ Samuel, raise thy buried head ! 

King, behold the phantom seerl ” 

Earth yawn’d ; he stood the centre of a cloud : 
Light changed its hue, retiring from his 
shroud. 

Death stood all glassy in his fixed eye ; 

His hand was wither’d, and his veins were 
dry; 

His foot, in bony whiteness, glitter’d there, 
Shrunken and sinewless, and ghastly bare ; 
From lips that moved not and unbrcathing 
frame, 

Like cavern ’d winds, the hollow' accents came. 
Saul saw, and fell to earth, as falls the oak. 
At once, and blasted by the thunder-stroke. 

n. 

“ Why is my sleep disquieted ? 

Who is he that calls the dead ? 

Is it thou, O King? Behold, 

Bloodless are these limbs, and cold : 
Such are mine ; and such shall be 
Thine to-morrow, when with me : 

Ere the coming day is done. 

Such shalt thou he, such thy son. 

Fare thee w’ell, but for a day. 

Then w'e mix our mouldering clay. 


Thou, thy race, lie pale and low. 

Pierced by shafts of many a bow ; 

And the falchion by thy side 
To thy heart thy hand shall guide : 
Crow'nless, breathless, headless fall, 

Son and sire, the house of Saul I ” 

SONO OF S.4UL BF.FORE HIS LAST BATTLE. 

l. 

Warriors and chiefs t should the shaft or the 
sw’ord 

Pierce me in leading the host of the Lord, 
'Heed not the corse, though a king’s, in your 
path : 

Bury your steel in the bosoms of Gath I 

n. 

Thou who art bearing my buckler and bow, 
Should the soldiers of Saul look aw’ay from 
the foe, 

Stretch me that moment in blood at thy feet 1 
Mine be the doom which they dared not to 
meet. 

m. 

Farewell to others, but never w'e part. 

Heir to my roj'alty, son of my heart 1 
Bright is the diadem, boundless the sway. 

Or kingly the death, which awaits us to-day 1 

*‘ALL IS VANITY, SAITH THE 
PREACHER.*’ 

I. 

Fame, wisdom, love, and pow’er were mine, 
And health and youth possess’d me ; 

My goblets blush’d from every vine, 

And lovely forms caress’d me ; 

I siuin’d my heart in beauty’s e-yes, 

And felt my soul grow tender ; 

All earth can give, or mortal prize, 

Was mine of regal splendour. 

n. 

I strive to number o’er what days 
Remembrance can discover, 

Which all that life or earth displays 
Would lure me to live over. 

There rose no day, there roll’d no hour 
Of pleasure unoinbitter’d ; 

And not a trapping deck’d my power 
That gall’d not w’hile it glitter’d. 

in. 

The serpent of the field, by art 
And spells, is w’on from harming ; 

But that which coils around the heart, 

Oh J who hath power of charming ? 
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It will not list to wisdom’s lore, 

Nor music’s voice can lure it ; 

But there it stings for evermore 
The soul that must endure it. 

WHEN CQLDNESS WRAPS THIS 
SUFFERING CLAY. 

I. 

When coldness waps this suffering clay, 
Ah 1 whither strays tlie immortal mind ? 

It cannot die, it cannot sta}*. 

But leaves its darken’d dust behind. 

Then, unembodied, doth it trace 
By steps each planet’s heavenly way ? 

Or lill at once the realms of space, 

A thing of eyes, that all sui'vey ? 

n. 

Eternal, boundless, undecay’d, 

A thought unseen, but seeing all, 

All, all in earth or skies display’d, 

Shall it survey, shall it recall : 

Each fainter trace that memory holds 
So darkly of depai ted years. 

In one broad glance the soul beholds, 

And all, that was, at once ai)i)ears. 

ni. 

Before Creation peopled earth, 

Its eye shall roll thi’ough chaos back ; 

And where the furthest heaven had birth. 
The spirit trace its rising track. 

And where the future mars or makes, 

Its glance dilate o’er all to be, 

Wliile sun is quench’d or system breaks. 
Fix’d in its own eternity. 

rv. 

Above or Love, Hope, Hate, or Fear, 

It lives all passionless and pure : 

An age shall fleet like eartlily year ; 
Itsyears as moments shall endure. 

Away, away, without a wing. 

O’er all, through all, its thought shall fly 

A nameless and eternal thing, 

Forgetting what it was to die. 

VISION OF BELSHAZZAR. 

I. 

The King was on his throne, 

The Satraps throng’d the hall : 

A thousand bright lamps shone 
O’er that high festival. 

A thousand cups of gold, 

In Judah deem’d divine — 

Jehovah’s vessels hold 
The godless Heathen’s wine I 


n. 

In that same hour and hall, 

The fingers of a hand 

Came forth against the wall, 

And wote as if on sand : 

The fingers of a man ; — 

A solitary hand 

Along the letters ran, 

And traced them like a wand. 

m. 

The monarch saw, and shook. 

And bade no more rejoice ; 

All bloodless wax’d his look. 

And tremulous his voice. 

“Let the men of lore appear, 

The wisest of the earth, 

And expound the words of fear, 
Which mar our royal mirth.” 

IV. 

Chaldea’s seers are good. 

But here they have no skill ; 

And the unknown letters stood 
Untold and a^vful still. 

And Babel’s men of age 
Are wise and deep in lore ; 

But now they were not sage. 

They saw — but knew no more. 

V. 

A captive in the laud, 

A stranger and a youth, 

He heard the king’s command. 

He saw that writing’s truth. 

The lamx)s around were bright. 

The prophecy in view ; 

He read it on that night, — 

The morrow proved it true. 

n 

“ Belshazzar’s grave is made. 

His kingdom pass’d away. 

He, in the balance weigh’d, 

Is light and wortliless clay ; 

The shroud his robe of state, 

His canopy the stone ; 

The Mede is at his gate! 

The Persian on his throne ! ” 

SUN OF THE SLEEPLESS! 

Sun of the sleepless I melancholy star I 
^Vhose tearful beam glows tremulously far, 
That show’st thedarkness thou canst notdispel, 
How like art thou to joy remember’d well I 
So gleams the past, the light of other days. 
Which shines, but warms not with its power- 
less rays ; 

A night-beam Sorrow watcheth to behold, 
Distinct, but distant — clear — but, oh how cold I 
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WERE MY BOSOM AS FALSE AS 
THOU DEEM'ST IT TO BE. 

l. 

Were my bosom as false as thou deem’st it 
to be, 

I need not have wander’d from far Galilee ; 

It was but abjuring my creed to etface 

The curse which, thou say’st, is the crime of 
my race. 

n. 

If the bad never triumph, then God is with 
thee ! 

If the slave only sin, thou art spotless and free ! 

If the Exile ou earth is an Outcast on high, 

Live on in thy faith, but in mine I will die. 

m. 

I have lost for that faith more than thou 
canst bestow, 

As the God who permits thee to prosper doth 
know ; 

In his hand is my heart and my hope — and in 
thine 

The laud and the life which for him I resign. 

HEROD’S LAMENT FOR MARIAMNE. 

I. 

On, Mariamnel now for thee 
The heart for which thou bled’st is bleeding : 

Revenge is lost in agony, 

Atid wild remorse to rage succeeding. 

Oil, Mariamne I where art thou ? 

Thou canst not hear my bitter pleading : 

All 1 could’st thou — thou would’st pardon now. 


ON THE DAY OF THE DESTRUCTION 
OF JERUSALEM BY TITUS. 

I. 

Fro 3 i the last hill that looks on thy once holy 
dome, 

I beheld thee, oh Sion I when reiuha ’d to 
Rome : 

’Twas thy last sun went down, and the 
fianies of thy full 

Flash’d back on the last glance I gave to 
thy wall. 

II. 

I look'd for thy temple, I look’d for my 
home, 

And forgot for a moment my bondage to 
come ; 

I beheld but the death-fire that fed on thy 
fane, 

And the fast-fetter’d hands that made venge- 
ance in vain. 

III. 

On many an eve, the high spot whence I 
gazed 

Had reflected the last beam of day as it 
blazed ; 

While I stood on the height, and beheld the 
decline 

Of the rays from the mountain that shone 
on thy shrine. 

lY. 

And now on that mountain I stood on that 
day, 

But I mark’d not the twilight beam molt- 
ing away ; 


Though Heaven were to my prayer unheed- Oh! would that the Hglitning had glared in 
ing. its stead, 

And the thunderbolt burst on the coiKiueror’s 
head ! 

V. 

But the gods of the Pagan shall never profane 
The sword that smote her’s o’er me wav- 1 The shrine where Jehovah disdain’d not to 

reign ; 

And scatter’d and scorn’d as thy people 
may be, 


II. 

And is she dead ? — and did they dare 
Obey my frenzy’s jealous raving? 

My wrath but doom’d my own despair : 


mg.— 

But thou art cold, my murder’d love ! 

And this dark heart is vainly craving 
For her who soars alone above, 

And leaves my soul unworthy saving 


m. 

She ’s gone, who shared my diadem ; 

She sunk, with her my joys entombing ; 

I swept that flower from Judah’s stem, 

Whose leaves for me alone were blooming ; 
And mine’s the guilt, and mine the hell, 

This bosom’s desolation dooming ; 

And I have earn’d those tortures well, 

Which uncoDsumed are still consuming I 


Our worsliip, oh Father ! is only for tliee. 

BY THE RIVERS OF BABYLON WE 
SAT DOWN AND WEPT. 

I. 

We sat down and wept by the waters 
Of Babel, and thought of the day 
When our foe, in the hue of his slaughters, 
Made Salem’s high places his jn'ey ; 

And 3 ’e, oh her desolate daughters I 
Were scatter'd all weeping away. 
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n. 

While sadly we gazed on the river 
Which roll’d on in freedom below, 

They demanded the song ; but, oh never 
That triumph the stranger sball know I 

May this right hand be wither’d for ever. 

Ere it string our high harp for the foe 1 

ni. 

On the willow that harp is suspende<l, 

Oh Salem I its sound should be free ; 

And the hour when thy glories were ended 
But left me that token of thee : 

And ne’er shall its soft tones be blended 
With the voice of the spoiler by me ! 

THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 

I. 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on 
the fold, 

And liis cohorts were gleaming in puri)le and 
gold ; 

And the sheen of their spears was like stars 
on the sea, 

When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep 
Galilee. 

II . 

Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is 
green, 

That host with their banners at sunset were 
seen : 

Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn 
hath blown, 

That host on the morrow lay wither’d and 
strown. 

m. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on 
the blast. 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he 
pass’d ; 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax’d demllv 
and chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved, and for 
ever grew still 1 

IV. 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all 
wide. 

But through it there roll’d not the breath of 
his pride ; 

And the foam of his gasping lay white on 
the turf, 

And cold as the spray of the rock-beating 
sui-f. 


V. 

.A-nd there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on 
his mail : 

And the tents were all silent, the banners 
alone, 

The lances nnlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

VI. 

And the widows of Ashur arc loud in their 
wail, 

And the idols are broke in the temple of 
Baal ; 

And the might of the Gentile, iinsmotc by 
the sword, 

Hath melted like snow in the glance of the 
Lord t 

A SPIRIT PASS’D BEFORE ME. 

FROM JOB. 

I. 

A SPIRIT pass’d before me : I beheld 

The face of immortality unveil’d — 

Deep sleep came down on every eye save 
mine — 

And there it stood, — all formless — but divine : 

Along my bones the creeping flesh did quake; 

And as my damp hair stiffen’d, thus it spake: 

n. 

“Is man more just than God? Is man more 
pure 

Than he who deems even Seraphs insecure? 

Creatures of clay — vain dwellers in the dust ! 

The moth survives you, and ai*e ye more 
just? 

Things of a day ! j’ou wither ere the night, 

Heedless and blind to Wisdom’s wasted 
light!” 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

There be none of Beauty’s daughters 
With a magic like thee ; 

And like music on the waters 
Is thy sweet voice to me : 

When, as if its sound were causing 
The charmed ocean’s pausing. 

The waves lie still and gleaming, 

And the lull’d winds seem dreaming : 

And the midnight moon is weaving 
Her bright chain o’er the deep ; 
VTiose breast is gently hea\'ing, 

As an infant's asleep: 
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So the spirit bows before thee, 

To listen and adore thee ; 

With a full but soft emotion, 

Like the swell of Suimiior's ocean. 

■ ♦ » 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

“0 Lachrjmaruni fons, tenero saoros 
Duceiitiuin ortiis cx aiiiiiio: quator 
Felix ! in iiiio (lul sc:\tonlciu 
Pectorc te, pla N'ympha. sensit.” 

Okay's Poeuiata. 


ON NAPOLEON'S ESCAPE FROM ELBA. 

On'ce fairly set out on his party of pleasure. 
Taking towns at his liking, and crowns at his 
leisure. 

From Elba to Lyons and Paris he goes, 
Making halls for the ladies, and hows to his 
I’oes. 

^farch 27, 1815. 

♦ * 

ODE FROM THE FRENCH. 

I. 


Thkiie’s not a joy the world can give like 
that it takes away, 

When the glow of early thought declines in 
feeling’s dull decay ; 

’T is not on youth’s smooth cheek the blush 
alone, which fades so fast. 

But the tender bloom of heart is gone, ere 
youth itself be past. 

Then the few whose spirits lloat above the 
wreck of happiue.ss 

Are driven o'er the shoals of guilt or ocean ' 
of excess : 

The magnet of their course is gone, or only 
points in vain 

The shore to which their shiver’d sail shall 
never stretch again. 

Then the mortal coldness of the soul like 
deatli itself comes down ; 

It cannot feel for others’ woes, it dare not 
dream its own ; 

That heavy chill has frozen o’er the fountain 
of our tears. 

And though the eye may sparkle still, ’I is 
where the ice appears. 

Though wit may flash from fluent lips, and 
mirth distract the breast. 

Through midnight hours that yield no more 
their former hope of rest ; 

’Tis blit as ivy-leaves around the ruin’d 
turret wreath. 

All green and wildly fresh without, but worn 
and grey beneath. 

Oh could I feel as I have felt, — or he what 
I have been. 

Or weep as I could once have wept o’er 
many a vanish’d scene; 

As springs in desert.s found seem sweet, all 
brackish though they be, 

So, midst the wither’d waste of life* those 
tears would flow to me. 

March, 1815. 


We do not cur.se thee, Waterloo 1 
Though Freedom’s blood thy i)lain bedew ; 
There 'tw'as shed, but is not sunk — 

Rising from each gory trunk, 
liike the water-spout from ocean. 

With a strong and growing motion — 

It soars, and mingles in the air, 

With that of lost Labedoyi re — 

With that of him ivlio.se honour'd grave 
Contains the “ bravest of the brave.” 

A crimson cloud it spreads and glows, 

But shall return to whence it rose ; 

When ’tis full ’twill hurst asunder — 

Never yet was heard such thunder 
As then shall shako the world with w’onder 
Never yet was seen such lightning 
As o’er heaven shall thou be hriglit’ning 1 
Like the Wormwood Star foretold 
By the sainted Seer of old, 

Show’ring down a flery flood. 

Turning rivers into blood. 

II. 

The Chief has fallen, but not ly you, 
Vanquishers of Waterloo 1 
When the soldier citizen 
Sway’d not o’er his fellow-men— 

Save ill deeds that led them on 
Where Glory smiled on Freedom’s son— 
Who, of all the despots banded. 

With that youtliful chief comjieted ? 
Who could boast o’er France defeated, 
Till lone Tyranny commanded ? 

Till, goaded by ambition’s sting, 

Tlie Ilero sunk into tlie King? 

Then he fidl : — so perish all. 

Who would men by man enthral ! 

in. 

And thou, too, of the snow-white plume 1 
Wliose realm refused thee ev’n a tomb ; 
Better hadst tliou still been leading 
France o’er liosts of hirelings bleeding, 
Thau sold thyself to death and shame 
For a meanly royal name ; 
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Such as he of Naples wears, 

Who thy blood-bought title bears. 

Little didst thou deem, when dashing 
On thy war-horse through the ranks, 

Like a stream which burst its banks, 
While helmets cleft, and sabres clashing, 
Shone and shiver’d fast around thee — 

Of the fate at last which found thee : 

Was that haughty plume laid low 
By a slave’s dishonest blow ? 

Once — as the moon sways o’er the tide, 

It roll’d in air, the warrior’s guide; 

Through the smoke-created night 
Of the black and sulphurous fight. 

The soldier raised his seeking eye 
To catch that crest’s ascendancy, — 

And, as it onward rolling rose, 

So moved his heart upon our foes. 

There, where death’s brief pang was quickest, 
And the battle’s ^Teck lay thickest, 

Strew'd beneath the advancing banner 
Of the eagle’s burning crest — 

(There with thunder-clouds to fan her, 
mio could then her wing arrest — 

Victory beaming from her breast ?} 

W^hile the broken line enlarging 
Fell, or tied along the plain ; 

There be sure was Murat charging 1 
There he ne’er shall charge again I 

rv. 

O’er glories gone the invaders march. 

Weeps Triumph o’er each levell’d arch- 
But let Freedom rejoice, 

With her heart in her voice ; 

But, her hand on her sword, 

Doubly shall she be adored ; 

France hath twice too well been taught 
The “moral lesson ’’ dearly bought — 

Her safety sits not on a throne, 

With Capet or Napoleon ! 

But in equal rights and laws. 

Hearts and hands in one great cause— 
Freedom, such as God hath given 
Unto all beimath his heaven. 

With theii* breath, and from their birth. 
Though guilt would sweep it from the earth ; 
With a tierce and laWsh hand 
Scattering nations’ wealth like sand ; 

Pouring nations’ blood like water. 

In imperial seas of slaughter 1 

V. 

But the heart and the miud. 

And the voice of mankind. 

Shall arise in communion — 

And who shall resist that proud union ? 

The time is past when swords subdued 

Man may die — the soul ’s renew’d ; 


Even in this low world of care 
Freedom ne’er shall want an heir ; 
Millions breathe but to inherit 
Her for ever bounding spirit — 

When once more her hosts assemble, 
Tyrants shall believe and tremble — 
Smile they at this idle threat ? 

Crimson tears will follow yet. 

— I 

FROM THE FRENCH. 

I. 

Must thou go, my glorious Chief, 
Sever’d from thy faitliful few ? 

Who can tell thy warrior’s grief. 
Maddening o’er that long adieu 7 
Woman’s love, and friendship’s zeal. 
Dear as both have been to me — 

What are they to all I feel. 

With a soldier’s faith for thee ? 

n. 

Idol of the soldier’s soul I 
First in fight, but mightiest now; 
Many could a world control ; 

Thee alone no doom can bow. 

By thy side for years I dared 
Death ; and envie<l those who fell, 
When their djung shout was heard. 
Blessing him they served so well. 

m. 

Would that I were cold with those. 

Since this hour I live to see ; 

When the doubts of coward foes 
Scarce dare trust a man with thee, 
Dreading each should set thee fi'ce I 
Oh I although in dungeons pent, 

All their chains were light to me. 

Gazing on thy soul unbent. 

rv. 

Would the sycophants of him 
Now so deaf to duty’s prayer, 

Were his borrow’d glories dim, 

In his native darkness share ? 

Were that W’orld this hour his own. 

All thou calmly dost resign, 

Could he purchase with that throne 
Hearts like those which still are thine 7 

V. 

My chief, my king, my friend, adieu I 
Never did I droop before ; 

Never to my sovereign sue, 

As his foes I now implore : 

All I ask is to divide 

Every peril he must brave ; 

Sharing by the hero’s side 
His fall, his exile, and his grave. 
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ON THE STAR OF **THE LEGION OF 

HONOUR.” 

[from the french.] 

Star of the brave I — whose beam hath shed 
Such glory o’er the quick and dead — 

Thou radiant and adored deceit 1 
Which millions rush’d in arms to greet,* 
Wild meteor of immortal birth ; 

Why rise in Heaven to set on Earth ? 

Souls of slain heroes form’d thy rays ; 
Eternity flash’d through thy blaze ; 

The music of thy martial sphere 
Was fame on high and honour here; 

And thy light broke on human eyes, 

Like a volcano of the skies. 

Like lava roll'd thy stream of blood, 

And swept down empires with its flood ; 
Earth rock’d beneath thee to her base. 

As thou didst lighten through all space ; 

And the shorn Sun grew dim in air, 

And set while thou 'wert dwelling there. 

Before thee rose, and with thee grew, 

A rainbow of the loveliest hue 
Of three bright colours, each divine, 

And fit for that celestial sign ; 

For Freedom’s hand had blended them. 
Like tints in an immortal gem. 

One tint was of the sunbeam’s dj’cs ; 

One, the blue depth of Seraph’s eyes ; 

One, the pure Spirit’s veil of white 
Had robed in radiance of its light : 

The three so mingled did beseem 
The texture of a heavenly dream. 

Star of the brave 1 thy ray is pale. 

And darkness must again prevail I 
Put, oh thou Ilainbow of the free ! 

Our tears and blood must flow for thee. 
When thy l)right promise fades away, 

Our life is but a load of clay. 

And Freedom hallows with her tread 
Tlie silent cities of the dead ; 

For beautiful in death are they 
Who proudly fall in her array ; 

And soon, oh Goddess ! may we bo 
For evermore with them or thee I 


She abandons me now’ — but the page of lier 
story. 

The brightest or blackest, is fill'd with my 
fame. 

I have warr’d w’ith a world which vanquish’d 
me only 

When the meteor of conquest allured me too 
far ; 

I have coped with the nations which dread me 
thus lonely, 

The last single Captive to millions in war. 

II. 


Farew’cll to thee, France I when tliy diadem 
crowni’d me, 

I made thee the gem and the wonder of earth, 

But thy weakness decrees I should leave as 
I found thee, 

Decay'd in thy glory, and sunlf in Ihy wortli. 

Oh! for the veteran hearts that were W'asted 

In strife with the stonn, wlien their battles 
were won — 

Then the Eagle, whose gaze in that nionient 
was blasted, 

Had still soar’d with eyes fix’d on victory's 
sun 1 

III. 


Farewell to thee, France ! — but viion Liberty 
rallies 

Once more in thy regions, remember mo 
then, — 

The violet still grows in the deptli of thy 
valleys ; 

Though wither'd, thy tear will unfold it 
again — 

Yet, yet, I may haflle the hosts that sur- 
round us, 

And yet may thy heart Icaj) awake to my 
voice — 

There are links which must break hi the chain 
that has hound us. 

Then turn thee and call on the Chief of thy 
choice ! 


DOMESTIC PIECES. 

1816. 


NAPOLEON'S FAREWELL. 

[from the FRENCH.] 

I. 

Farf.welt. to the Land where the gloom of 
my Glory 

Arose and o'ershadow’d the earth with her 
name — 


— ^ ♦♦ 


FARE THEE WELL. 

“ Al:\s ! the)- liad been friends in youtis : 
lint widsiMTlng touKues ean juji'sini truth; 
And eonstiincy lives in realms above ; 

Ami life is tliorny ; and yoiith is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love, 

Doth work like madness in the brain ; 
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But never either foum! another 
To free the hollow heart from paining — 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining. 

Like cliffs which had been rent asunder ; 

A dreary SC4\ now flows l)etween. 

But neither h&\t. nor frost, nor thunder, 
iSliall wljoUy tlo away, 1 ween. 

The marks of that which once hath been.'’ 

Coleridges Chriatabcl. 

Faiie thee well ! and if for ever, 

Still for ever, fare thee well : 

Even though unforgiving, never 
'Gainst thee shall iny heart rebel. 

Would that breast were bared before thee 
Where thy head so oft hath lain, 

Wliile tliat placid sleep came o’er thee 
Which thou ue’er caiist know again : 

Would that breast, by thee glanced over, 
Every inmost thought could show I 
Then thou wouldst at last discover 
'T was not well to spurn it so. 

Though the world for this commeud thee — 
Though it smile upon the blow, 

Even its praises must offend thee, 

Founded on another's woe : 

Though my many faults defaced me, 

Could no other ann he found, 

Than the one which once embraced me, 

To inflict a cureless wound ? 

Yet, oh yet, thyself deceive not; 

Love may sink by slow decay, 

But by sudden wrench, believe not 
Hearts can thus be torn away : 

Still thine own its life retainetb, 

Still must mine, though bleeding, bent ; 
And the undying thonglit which paincth 
Is — that we no more may meet. 

These are words of deeper sorrow 
Than the wail above the dead ; 

Both shall live, hut every morrow 
Wake us from a widow'd bed. 

And when thou wouldst solace gather, 
When our child's first accents flow, 
ilt thou teach her to say “ Father ! " 
Though his care she must forego ? 

her little bands shall press thee, 
AVhen her lip to thine is press’d, 

Think of Inin whose prayer shall bless thee, 
Think of him thy love had blcss’d 1 

Should her lineaments resemble 
Those thou never more may’st see, 

Then thy heart will softly tremble 
Witb a pulse yet true to me. 


Ml my faults perchance thou kiiowest, 

All my madness none can know ; 

Ml my hopes, where’er thou goest, 
Wither, yet with thee they go. 

Every feeling hath been shaken ; 

Pride, which not a world could how, 

Bows to thee — by thee forsaken, 

Even my soul forsakes me now : 

But 't is done — all words are idle — 

Words from me are vainer still ; 

But the thoughts wo cannot bridle 
Force their way without the will. 

Fare thee well I thus disunited, 

Torn from every nearer tic, 

Sear’d in heart, and lone, and blighted, 
More than this 1 scarce can die. 

March 17, 1816. 


A SKETCH. 

“ Honest— lioncst lago ! 

If tliat thou bc’st a devil, I cannot kill thee.” 

SlIAKSPEARB. 

Born in the garret, in the kitchen bred, 
Promoted thence to deck her mistress’ head ; 
Next — for some gracious service unexpress'd, 
And from its wages only to be guess’d — 
Raised from the toilette to the table, — where 
Her wondering betters wait behind her chair. 
With eye unmoved, and forehead unabash'd, 
She dines from off the plate she lately wash'd. 
(?uick with the tale, and ready with the lie, 
The genial confidante, and general spy, 

Who could, ye gods I her next employment 
guess — 

An only infant's earliest governess 1 
She taught the cliild to read, and taught so 
well, 

That she herself, by teaching, learn’d to spell. 
An adept next in penmanship she grows, 

As many a nameless slander deftly shows : 
What she had made the pupil of her art. 
None know — but that high Soul secured the 
heart. 

And panted for the truth it could not hear, 
Witli longing breast and undcluded car. 
Foil’d was perversion by that youthful mind, 
Which Flattery fool’d not, Baseness could 
not blind, 

Deceit infect not, near Contagion soil. 
Indulgence weaken, nor Example spoil. 

Nor master’d Science tempt her to look down 
On humbler talents with a pitying frown. 

Nor Genius swell, nor Beaxity render vain, 
Nor Envy ruffle to retaliate pain. 

Nor Fortune change, Pride raise, nor Passion 
bow, 

Nor virtue teach austerity — till now. 
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Serenely purest of her sex that live, 

But wanting one sweet w(?akiiess — to forgive. 
Too shock’d at faults her soul can never 
know, 

She deems that all could be like her below • 
Foe to all vice, yet hardly Virtue's friend, 

For Virtue pardons those she would amend. 

But to the theme, now laid aside too long, 
The baleful burthen of this honest song, 
Though all her former functions are no more. 
She rules the circle wliich she served before. 

If mothers — none know why — before her 
quake ; 

If daughters dread her for the mothers' sake ; 
If early habits— those false links, which him! 
At times the loftiest to the meanest mind — 
Have given her power too deeply to instil 
The angi*y essence of her deadly will ; 

If like a snake she steal within your walls. 
Till the black slime betray her as she crawls; 
If like a viper to the heart she wind. 

And leave the venom there she did not 
find ; 

What marvel that this hag of hatred works 
Eternal evil latent as she lurks, 

To make a Pandemonium where .she dwells. 
And reign the Hecate of domestic hells ? 
Bkill’d by a touch to deepen scandal’s tints 
With all the kind mendacity of hints. 

While mingling truth with falsehootl, sneers 
with smiles, 

A thread of candour with a web of wiles : 

A plain blunt show of briefly-spoken seeming. 
To hide her bloodless heart’s soul-harden 'd 
scheming ; 

A lip of lies ; a face form’d to conceal, 

And, without feeling, mock at all who feel : 
With a vile mask the Gorgon would dis- 
own,— 

A cheek of parchment, and an eye of stone. 
Mark, how the channels of her yellow blood 
Ooze to her skin, and stagnate there to mud, 
Cased like tlio centipede in saffron mail. 

Or darker greenness of the scorpion’s scale — 
(For drawn from rcjitiles only may we trace 
Congenial colours in that soul or face) — 

Look on her features ! and behold her mind 
As in a mirror of itself defined : 

Look on the picture 1 deem it not o’er- 
charged — 

There is no trait which might not be eii- 
largeil : 

Yet true to “ Nature’s j»mrncymeu,” who 
made 

This monster when their mistress left off 
trade — 

This female dog-star of her little sky. 

Where all beneath her influence droop or 
die. 


Oh ! wretch without a tear — without a 
thought, 

Save joy above the ruin thou Imst wrought — 
The time shall come, nor long remote, when 
thou 

Shalt feel far more than thou inflictest now ; 
Feel for thy vile self-loving self in vain, 

And turn thee howling in unpitied pain. 

May the strong curse of crush’d affections 
light 

Back on thy bosom with reflected blight! 

And make thee in tliy leprosy of mind 
As loathsome to thyself as to mankind! 

Till all thy self-thoughts curdle iiilo hate, 
Black — as thy will for others would create: 
Till thy hard heart be calcined into dust, 

And tby soul welter in its hideous crust. 

Oh, may tliy grave be slccidess as the b»'d, 
The widow'd couch of fire, that tliou hast 
spread ! 

'Then, when thou fain wouldst weary Heaven 
with prayer, 

Look on thine earthly victims— and despair! 
Down to the dust ! — and, as thou rott’st 
away. 

Even worms shall perish on tliy poisonous 
clay. 

But for tlie lov<^ I bore, and still must hear, 
'I’o her thy malice from all ties woubl tear — 
Thy name — tliy human name — to every eye 
'I'he climax of all scorn should liaiig on higli, 
Exalted o'er tliy less ahhorr’d compeers — 
And festering in the infamy of years. 

March 21), 1816. 

- - 

ENDORSEMENT TO THE DEED OF 

SEPARATION. 

IN THE APUIL OF 1816. 

A YEAn ago, you swore, fond she I 
“ To love, to honour,” and so forth : 
Such was the vow you pledged to me, 

And here’s exactly what ’tis worth. 

' % % 

STANZAS TO AUGUSTA. 

I. 

When all around grew drear and dark, 

And reason half withheld her ray — 

And hope hut shed a dying Bjiark 
Wliich more misled my lonely way ; 

II. 

Ill that deep midnight of the mind, 

And that internal strife of heart, 

When dreading to be deem’d too kind, 

The weak despair— the cold depart; 
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in. 

Wlien fortune changed — and love fled far, 
And hatred’s shafts flew thick and fast, 

. Thou wert the solitary star 

Which rose and set not to the last. 

IV. 

Oh I blest be thine unbroken light ! 

That watch’d me as a seraph's eye, 

And stood between me and the night, 

For ever shining sweetly nigh. 

V. 

And when the cloud upon us came, 

Which strove to blacken o ’er thy raj’ — 

Then purer spread its gentle flame, 

And dash’d the darkness all away. 

VI. 

Still may thy spirit dwell on mine, 

Ajid teach it what to brave or brook — 

There s more in one soft word of thine 
Than in the world’s defied rebuke. 

vn. 

Thou stood’st, as stands a lovely tree. 

That still unbrokc, though gently bent, 

Still waves with fond fidelity 
Its boughs above a monument. 

vm. 

The winds might rend—the skies miglit pour, 
But there thou wert— and still wouldst be 

Devoted in the stormiest hour 

To shed thy weeping leaves o’er me. 

IX. 

But thou and thine shall know no blight, 
AVliatever fate on me may fall ; 

For heaven in sunshine will requite 
The kind— and thee the most of all. 

X. 

Then let the ties of baffled love 

Be broken — thine will never break ; 

Thy heart can feel— but will not move ; 

Ihy soul, though soft, will never shake. 

XI. 

And these, when all was lost beside, 

Were found and still are fix’d in thee • — 

And bearing still a breast so tried, ’ 
Earth is no desert— ev’n to me. 


I STANZAS TO AUGUSTA. 

I 

! I. 

Though the day of my destiny’s over, 

And the star of my fate hath declined, 

Thy soft heart refused to discover 
The faults which so many could find ; 
Though thy soul with my grief was ac- 
quainted, 

It shrunk not to share it with me. 

And the love which my spirit hath painted 
It never hath found but in thee. 

n. 

Then when nature around me is smiling. 

The last smile which answers to mine, 

I do not believe it beguiling, 

Because it reminds me of thine ; 

And when winds ore at war with the ocean. 
As the breasts I believed in ^vith me. 

If their billows excite an emotion, 

It is that they bear me from thee. 

m. 

Though the rock of my last hope is shiver’d, 
And its fragments are sunk in the wave. 
Though I feel that my soul is deliver’d 
To pain — it shall not be its slave. 

There is many a pang to pursue me : 

They may crush, but they shall not con- 
temn ; 

They may torture, but shall not subdue mo; 
’Tis of thee that I think — not of them. 

Though human, thou didst not deceive me. 
Though woman, thou didst not forsake, 
Though loved, thou forborest to grieve me, 
Though slander’d, thou never couldst 
shake ; 

Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me. 
Though parted, it was not to fly. 

Though watchful, ’twas not to defame me. 
Nor, mute, that the world might belie. 

V. 

Yet I blame not the world, nor despise it, 

Nor the war of the many with one ; 

If my soul was not fitted to prize it, 

'Twas folly not sooner to shmi : 

And if dearly that error hath cost me. 

And more than I once could foresee, 

I have found that, whatever it lost me. 

It could not deprive me of thee. 

\T. 

From the T\'reck of the past, which hath 
l)erish’d. 

Thus much I at least may recall, 

It hath taught me that what I most cherish’d 
Deserved to be dearest of all : 
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lu the desert a foontam is springing, 

In the wide waste there still is a tree, 
And a bird in the solitude singing, 

"Wliieh speaks to my sinrit of thee. 

July 2-1, 181G. 
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EPISTLE TO AUGUSTA. 

l. 

My sister 1 my sweet sister ! if a name 
Dearer and i^urer were, it shouUl be thine; 
Mountains and seas divide us, but I claim 
No tears, but tenderness to answer mine : 
Go where I will, to me thou art the same — 
A loved regret which I would not resign. 
There yet are two things in my destiny, — 

A world to roam through, and a home -with 
thee. 

n. 

The first were nothing — had I still the last, 
It were the haven of my happiness ; 

But other claims and other ties thou hast. 
And mine is not the wish to make them 
less. 

A strange doom is thy father's sou’s, and 
past 

Recalling, as it lies beyond redress ; 
Reversed for him our gi-andsire's fate of 
yore,— 

lie had no rest at sea, nor I on shore. 

m. 

If my inheritance of storms hath been 
In other elements, and on the rocks 
Of perils, overlook’d or unforeseen, 

I have sustain’d my share of worldly shocks, 
The fault w'as mine ; nor do I seek to 
screen 

My errors with defensive paradox ; 

I have been cunning in mine overthrow’, 
The careful pilot of my proper woe. 


IV. 

Mine were my fault.s, and mine be tlieir 
reward. 

My whole life was a contest, since the day 

lhat gave me being, gave me that whi«’h 
inorr'd 

The gift,— a fate, or will, tliat w’alkM 
astray ; 

And I at times have found the struggh* 
hard. 

And thought of shaking off my bonds of 
clay : 

But now I fain would for a time survive, 

If but to see what next can w'ell arrive. 


V. 

Kingdoms and empires in mj' little day 
I have outlived, ami yet I am not old ; 

And when I look on this, the petty spray 
Of my own years of trouble, which have 
roll’d 

Like a wild bay of breakers, melts away : 
Something — I know not what — does still 
uphold 

A spirit of slight patience; — not in vain. 
Even for its own sake, do we purchase pain. 

vr. 

Perhaps the workings of defiance stir 
Within me — or perhaps a cold despair. 
Brought on when ills habitually recur, — 
Perhaps a kinder dune, or purer air. 

(For even to this may change of soul refer, 
And with light armour we may learn to 
bear,) 

Have taught me a strange quiet, which 
was not 

Tlie chief companion of a calmer lot. 

YII. 

I feel ahnost at times as I have felt 
In happy childhood ; trees, and flowers, 
and brooks, 

Which do remember me of w'here I dw'elt 
Ere my young mind w’as sacrificed to books. 
Come as yore upon me, and can melt 
My heart W’ith recognition of their looks ; 
And even at moments I could think I see 
Some living thing to love — but none liI:o 
thee. 

YIII. 

Here are the Alpine landscapes which 
create 

A fund for contemj)lation ; — to admire 
Is a brief feeling of a trivial date ; 

But something worthier do such scenes 
inspire ; 

Here to be lonely is not desolate, 

For much I view w'hicli I could most desire, 
And, above all, a lake I can behold 
Lovelier, not dearer, than our own of old. 

IX. 

Oil that thou wert but with mo.! — but I 
grow 

The fool of my own w ishes, and forget 
The solitude whicli I have \auiited so 
Has lost its jiraise in this but one ri'grct; 
There may be others whicli X less may 
sliow ; — 

I am not of the plaintive mood, and yet 
I feel an ebb in my philosophy, 

And the tide rising in my alter’d eye. 
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X. 

I did remind thee of our own dear Lake, 
By the old Hall which maybe mine no more. 
Leman’s is fair ; but think not I forsake 
The sw’eet remembrance of a dearer shore : 
Sad havoc Time must with my memoi'j’ 
make, 

Ere that or thou can fade these eyes before; 
Though, like all things which I have loved, 
thev are 

Resign’d for ever, or divided far. 

XI. 

The world is all before me ; I but ask 
Of Nature that with which she will com- 

It 18 but in her summer’s sun to bask, 

To mingle with the quiet of her sky, 

To see her gentle face without a mask , 

And never gaze on it with apathy. 

She was my early friend, and now shall be 
My sister — till I look again on thee. 

xn. 

I can reduce all feelings but this one ; 

And that I would not ; — for at length I see 
Such scenes as those wherein my life 
begun. 

The earliest — even the only paths for me — 
Had I but sooner learnt the crowd to shun, 
I had been better than I now can be ; 

The passions which have torn me would 
have slept ; 

/had not suffer’d, and thou hadst not wept. 

XIII. 

With false Ambition w hat had I to do ? 
Little with Love, and least of all with 
Fame ; 

And yet they came unsought, and with me 
grew’, 

And made me all which they can make — a 
name. 

Yet this was not the end I did pursue ; 
Surely I once beheld a nobler aim. 

But all is over — I am one the more 
To baMed millions w’hich have gone before. 

xrv\ 

And for the future, this world’s future may 
From me demand but little of my care ; 

I have outlived myself by many a day ; 
Having survived so many things that were ; 
My years have been no slumber, but the 
prey 

Of ceaseless vigUs ; for I had the share 
Of life which might have fill’d a century, 
Before its fourth in time had pass’d me by. 


XV. 

And for the remnant which may be to come 
I am content ; and for the past I feci 
Not thankless, — for wdthin the crowded sum 
Of struggles, happiness at times would 
steal. 

And for the present, I W’ould not benumb 
My feelings fimther. — Nor shall I conceal 
That with all this I still can look around, 
And w’orship Nature with a thought profound. 

XVI. 

For thee, my own sweet sister, in thy heart 
I know myself secure, as thou in mine ; 

We were and are — I am, even as thou art- 
Beings who ne’er each other can resign ; 

It is the same, together or apart, 

From life’s commencement to its slow de- 
cline 

Wo are entw’ined — let death come slow or 
fast, 

The tie which bound the first endures the 
last I 

THE DREAM. 

I. 

Our life is two-fold: Sleep hath its own 
world, 

A boundary between the things misnamed 
Death and existence : Sleej) hath its owm 
world. 

And a wide realm of wdld reality. 

And dreams in their development have breath, 
And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy; 
They leave a weight upon our waking 
thoughts. 

They take a weight from off our w’aking toils, 
They do divide our being ; they become 
A portion of ourselves as of our time. 

And look like heralds of eternity ; 

They pass like spirits of the past, — they speak 
Like Sibyls of the future : they have power — 
The tyranny of pleasure and of pain ; 

They make us what W’C were not — what they 
will. 

And shake us with the vision that ’s gone by, 
The dread of vanish’d shadows — Are they so ? 
Is not the jiast all shadow’? — What are they? 
Creations of the mind ? — Tlie mind can make 
Substance, ai.d people planets of its own 
With beings brighter than have been, and 
give 

A breath to forms wliich can outlive all flesh. 

I would recall a vision which I dream’d 
Perchance in slcei>— for in itself a thought, 

A slumbering thought, is cai)able of years, 

And curdles a long life into one hour. 
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n. 

I sa^v‘two beings in the hues of youth 
Standing upon a hill, a gentle hill, 

Green and of mild declivity, the last 
As 't were the cape of a long ridge of such, 

Save tliat there was no sea to lave its base, 

But a most living landscape, and the wave 
Of woods and corn-liclds, and the abod(‘S of 
men 

Scatter'd at intervals, and wreathing smoke 
Arising from such rustic roofs ; — the hill 
Was crown’d with a peculiar diadem 
Of trees, in circular array, so fix'd. 

Not by the sport of nature, but of man : 

These two, a maiden and a youth, were there 
Gt^ing— the one on all that was beneath 
Fair as herself — but the boy gazed on lier •, 

And both were young, ai»d one was beautiful : 
And both were young— yet not alike in youth. 
As the sweet moon on the horizon’s verge, 

The maid was on the eve of womanhood ; 

The Imy had fewer summers, hut his heart 
Had far outgrown his years, and to his eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth. 

And that was shining on him: he had look'd 
Upon it till it could not pass away ; 

He had no breath, no being, hut in l>ers ; 

She was his voice ; ho did not speak to Ijer, 
But trembled on her words ; she was his 
sight, 

For his eye follow'd hers, and saw with liers. 
Which colour’d all his objects : — he had ceased 
To live within himself ; she was his life. 

The ocean to the river of his tlu)iighta, 

Wliich terminated all: upon a tone, 

A touch of hers, his hh)od w’ould ebb and flow. 
And his cheek change tempestuously — his 
heart 

Unknowing of its cause of agony. 

But she in these fond feelings had no share : 
Her sighs were not for him ; to her ho w as 
Even as a brother — but no more ; ’t was 
much, 

For brolherless she was, save in llie name 
Her infant friendship had bestow'd on him ; 
Herself the solitary scion left 
Of a timo-lioiiour’d race. — It was a name 
Which pleased him, and yet pleased him m)t 
— and why ? 

Time taught him a deep answer — when she 
loved 

Another ; even non' she loved anotlier, 

And on the summit of tliat hill she stood 
Looking afar if yet lier lover’s steed 
Eept pace with her expectancy, and flew*. 

m. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream, 
rhero was an ancient mansion, and heft)rc 


Its walls there was a steed caparison'd : 
Within an antique Oratory stood 
The Boy of whom I spake he was alone, 
And pale, and pacing to and fro: anon 
He sate him down, and seized a pen, ajul traced 
Words which I could not guess of ; then he 
loan’d 

His bow’d head on his bands, and shook as 
’tw’ere 

With a convulsion — then arose again. 

And with his teeth and quivering hands iliil 
tear 

^^^lat he had w’ritten, but he shed no tears, 
AjuI he did calm liimself, and fix liis brow 
Into a kind of quiet : as he paused, 

The Lady of his love re-entered there; 

She was serene and smiling then, and yet 
She knew she w'as by him beloved, — she 
knew’, 

For quiekly comes such knowledge, that his 
heart 

Was darken’d with her shadow’, and she saw’ 
That he w’as wretclied, but she saw’ not all. 
lie rose, and with a cold and gentle grasp 
He took her hand ; a moment o’er his face 
A tablet of unutterable thoughts 
Was traced, and then it fade<l, as it came ; 

He dropp’d the hand he held, and with slow’ 
steps 

Retired, but not as bidding her adieu. 

For they did part w'ith mutual smiles ; ho 
pass’d 

From out the massy gate of that old Hall, 
And mounting on liis steed lie w'ent his way ; 
And ne’er repass'd that hoary thresliold more. 

IV. 

.V change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 
The Boy was sprung to manhood : in llie 
wilds 

Of fiery climes lie made himself a home. 

And Ills soul drank their sunheams : he was 
k'b-t 

With strange and dusky aspects ; he was not 
Himself like what he had been ; on the sea 
And on the sliore he was a wanderer • 

There was a mass of many images 
Crowded like waves upon me, but he was 
A part of all ; and in the last he lay 
Reposing from the noontide sultriness, 
(hmeh’d among fallen eolumiis, in the sliadc' 
Of mill’d walls that had survived tiie nanu's 
Of those who rear’d them ; by his sk‘ej)ing side 
Stood camels gi’azing, and some goodly stei ds 
Were fasten’d near a fountain ; and a man 
Clad ill a flowing garb did watch the while. 
While many of his tribe slumber’d around : 
And they were caiioiiied by tlie blue sky, 

So cloudless, clear, and purely beautiful. 
That God alone was to be seen in heaven. 
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V. 

A cliaiige came o'er the spirit of my dream. 
The Lady of his love was wed with One 
Who did not love her better : — in her home, 
A thousand leagues from his, — her native 
home, 

She dwelt, begirt with growing Infancy, 
Daughters and sons of Beauty, — but behold ! 
Upon her face there was the tint of grief, 

The settled shadow of an inward strife, 

And an unquiet drooping of the eye, 

As if its lid were charged with unslied tears. 
What could her gidef be ? — she had all she 
loved, 

And ho who had so loved her was not there 
To trouble with bad hopes, or evil wish, 

Or ill-repress’d aftliction, her pure thoughts. 
What could her gi'ief be ? — she had loved 
him not. 

Nor given him cause to deem himself be- 
loved, 

Nor could he be a part of that which prey’d 
IJi)on her mind — a spectre of the past. 

VI. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 
The Wanderer was return’d. — I saw him 
stand 

Before an Altar — with a gentle bride; 

Her face was fair, but was not that which 
made 

The Starlight of his Boyhood; — as he stoo<l 
Even at the altar, o’er his brow there came 
The self-same aspect, and the quivering 
shock 

That in the antique Oratory shook 
His bosom in its solitude ; and then — 

As in that hour — a moment o'er his face 
The tablet of unutterable thoughts 
Was traced, — and then it faded as it came, 
And he stood calm and quiet, and he spoke 
The fitting vows, but heai'd not his own 
words, 

A.nd all things reel’d around him ; he could see 
Not that which was, nor that which should 
have been — 

But the old mansion, and the accustom’d hall, 
And the remember’d chambers, and the place, 
The day, the hour, the sunshine, and the 
shade, 

All things pertaining to that place and hour, 
And her who was his destiny,— came back 
And thrust themselves between him and the 
light : 

Wliat business had thej' there at such a time ? 

vn. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my <lream. 
The Lady of his love : — Oh 1 she was changed 


As by the sickness of the soul ; her mind 
Had wander’d from its dwelling, and her eyes 
They had not their o^ni lustre, but the look 
Which is not of the earth ; she was become 
The queen of a fantastic realm ; her thoughts 
Were combinations of disjointed things; 

And forms impalpable and unperceived 
Of others’ sight familiar were to hers. 

And this the world calls frenzy ; but the wise 
Have a far deeper madness, and the glance 
Of melancholy is a fearful gift; 

What is it but the telescope of truth ? 

Which strips the distance of its fantasies. 
And brings life near in utter nakedness. 
Making the cold reality too real I 

vin. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 
The Wanderer was alone as heretofore. 

The beings which surrounded him were gone. 
Or were at war with him ; he was a mark 
For blight and desolation, compass'd round 
With Hatred and Contention ; Pain was mix’d 
In all w’hich was served up to him, until, 

Like to the Pontic monarch of old days. 

He fed on poisons, and they had no power. 
But were a kind of nutriment ; he lived 
Through that which had been death to many 
men, 

And made him friends of mountains: w’itli 
the stars 

And the quick Spirit of the Universe 
He held his dialogues ; and they did teach 
To him the magic of their mysteries ; 

To him the book of Night w’as open’d wide, 
And voices from the deep abyss reveal’d 
A marvel and a secret — Be it so. 

IX. 

^ly dream was past ; it had no further change. 
It was of a strange order, that the doom 
Of these two creatures should be thus traced 
out 

Almost like a reality — the one 
To end in madness — both in misery. 

July, 181G. 

■ ** 

LINES ON HEARING THAT LADY 
LYRON WAS ILL. 

And thou wert sad — yet I was not with thee ; 

And thou wert sick, and yet I was not near ; 
Methought that joy and health alone could be 
Where I was 7ioi — and i)ain and son ow here I 
And is it thus ? — it is as I foretold. 

And shall be more so ; for the mind recoils 
Upon itself, and the WTeck'd heart lies cold, 
A\Tiile heaviness collects the shatter'd 
spoils. 
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It is not in the storm nor in the strife 
We feel benumb’d, and wish to be no more, 
But in the after-silence on the shore, 

When all is lost, except a little life. 

I am too well avenged 1 — but ’twas my right ; 
IVliate er my sins might be, thou wert not 
sent 

To be the Nemesis who should requite — 

Nor did Heaven choose so near an instru- 
ment. 

Mercy is for the merciful ! — if thou 
Hast been of such, 't will he accorded now. 
Tliy nights arc banish’d from the reahns of 
sleep I — 

Yes 1 they may flatter thee, but thou shalt 
feel 

A hollow agony which will not heal, 

For thou art pillow'd on a curse too deep ; 
Thou hast sown in my sorrow, and must reap 
The bitter harvest in a woe as real ! 

I have had many foes, but none like thee ; 

For ’gainst the rest myself I could defend, 
And be avenged, or turn them into friend ; 
But thou in safe implacability 
Hadst nought to dreatl — in thy own weakness 
shielded, 

And hi my love, which hath but too much 
yielded, 

And spared, for thy sake, some I should 
not spare ; 

.\nd thus upon the world — trust in thy truth, 
And the wild fame of my ungovern’d youth — 
On things that were not, and on things that 
are — 

Even upon such a basis hast thou built 
A inonumeAt, whose cement hath been guilt ! 
The moral Clytemnestra of thy lord, 

And hew’d down, with an unsuspected 
sword, 

lame, peace, and hope — and all the better 
life, 

Which, but for this cold treason of thy 
heart, 

Might still have risen from out the grave of 
strife, 

And found a nobler duty than to part. 

But of thy virtues didst thou make a vice. 
Trafficking with them in a purpose cold, 
lor present anger, and for future gold — 

A * 1 Other’s grief at any price. 

And thus once enter’d into crooked ways, 
i he early truth, which was thy proper praise, 
Bid not still walk beside thee — but at times. 
And with a breast unknowing its own crimes, 
Beceit, averments incompatible, 
Efpuv^cations, and the thoughts wdiich dwell 

— the significant eye 

Which learns to lie with silence — the pretext 
Of prudence, with advantages annex'd — 


The acquiescence in all things which tend, 

No matter how, to the desired (mkI - 
All found a place in thy philosophy. 

The means were worthy, and the end is 
won — 

I would not do by thee as tliou hast done ! 

Srj)U:mhcr^ 181 fl. 
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DARKNESS. 

I HAD a dream, which was not all a dream. 
The bright sun was cxtinguisli’d, and the 
stars 

Did wander darkling in the eternal space, 
llayless, and patliless, and the iey eartli 
Swung blind and blackening in the moonless 
air ; 

Morn came and went — and came, and lu'ouglit 
no day, 

And men forgot their passions in the dreml 
Of this their desolation ; and all hearts 
Were chill’d into a selfisli jirayer for light : 
And they did live by watclifires — and the 
thrones, 

The palaces of crowned kings— the huts, 

The habitations of all things which dwell. 
Were burnt for beacons ; cities were con- 
sumed, 

And men were gather’d round their blazing 
homes 

To look once more into each other’s face ; 
Happy w’cre those who dwelt within the cj’c 
Of the volcanos, and their mountain-toreh ; 

A fearful hope w’as all tlie world contain'd ; 
Forests were set on fire — but hour by lioiir 
They fell and faded — and the crackling 
trunks 

Extinguish’d with a crash — and all was 
black. 

The brows of men by the despairing light 
Wore an unearthly aspect, as by fits 
The flashes fell upon them ; some lay down 
And hid their eyes and wejit ; and some did 
rest 

Their chins upon their clenched hands, and 
smiled ; 

And others hurried to and fro, and fed 
Their funeral piles with fuel, and look’d up 
With mad disquietude on the dull sky, 

The pall of a past world ; and then again 
With curses cast them down upon the dust, 
/Vnd flash’d their teeth and liowl’d: the wild 
birds shriek’d 

And, terrified, did flutter on the gi-ound, 

And flap their useless wings ; the wildest 
brutes 

Came tame and tremulous ; and vipers crawl’d 
And twined themselves among the multitude, 
Hissing, but stingless — they were slain fo>* 
food 
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Aiid War, which for a moment was no 
more, 

Did glut himself again : — a meal was bought 
With blood, and each sate sullenly apart 
Gorging himself in gloom : no love was left ; 
All earth was but one thought — and that was 
death 

Immetliate and inglorious ; and the pang 
Of famine fed upon all entrails — men 
Died, and their bones were tombless as their 
flesh ; 

The meagre by the meagre were devour’d. 
Even dogs assail’d their masters, all save 
one, 

And he was faithful to a corse, and kept 
The birds and beasts and famish’d men at 
bay, 

Till hunger clung them, or the dropping dead 
Lured their lank jaws ; himself sought out 
no food, 

But with a piteous and pei'petual moan, 

And a quick desolate cry, licking the hand 
Which answer’d not ^\ith a caress — he died. 
The crowd was famish’d by degrees ; but two 
Of an enormous city did survive, 

And they were enemies : they met beside 
The dying embers of an altar-place 
Where had been heap’d a mass of holy things 
For an unholy usage ; they raked up, 
iVnd shivering scraped with their cold skeleton 
hands 

The feeble ashes, and their feeble breath 
Blew for a little life, and made a dame 
Which was a mockery ; then they lifted up 
Their eyes as it grew lighter, and beheld 
Each other's aspects — saw, and shriek’d, and 
died — 

Even of then* mutual hideousness they died. 
Unknowing who he was upon whose brow 
Famine had written Fiend. The world was 
void. 

The populous and the powerful was a lump 
Seasoiiless, herbless, treeless, manless, life- 
less, 

A lump of death — a chaos of hard clay. 

The rivers, lakes, and ocean all stood still, 
And nothing stirr’d within their silent depths ; 
Ships sailorless lay rotting on the sea, 

And their masts fell doum i)iecemeal : as they 
dropp'd 

They slept on the abyss without a surge — 
The waves were dead ; the tides were in their 
gi'ave, 

The moon, their mistress, had expired before ; 
The winds were wither’d in the stagnant 
air, 

And the clouds perish’d ; Darkness had no 
need 

Of aid from them — She was the Universe. 

Diodati, Jvlyy 1816. 


MONODY ON TfiE DEATH 

OP 

THE RIGHT HON. R. B. SHERIDAN. 

SPOKEN AT DRUUY-LANE THEATRE. 

When the last sunshine of expiring day 
In summer’s twilight weeps itself away, 

Who hath not felt the softness of the hour 
Sink on the heart, as dew along the flower ? 
With a pure feeling which absorbs and awes 
While Nature makes that melancholy pause, 
Her breathing moment on the bridge where 
Time 

Of light and darkness forms an arch sublime. 
Who liath not shared that calm, so still and 
deep, 

The voiceless thought which would not speak 
but weep, 

A holy concord, and a bright regret, 

A glorious sjTBpathy with suns that set ? 

’ Tis not harsh sorrow, but a tenderer woe. 
Nameless, but dear to gentle hearts below, 
Felt without bitterness, but full and clear, 

A sweet dejection, a transparent tear, 
Unmix’d ^\*ith worldly grief or selfish stain, 

Shed without shame, and secret without pain. 

% 

Even as the tenderness that hour instils 
AVhen Summer’s day declines along the hills. 
So feels the fulness of our heart and eyes 
^Mien all of Genius which can perish dies. 

A mighty Spirit is eclipsed — a Power 
Hath pass’d from day to darkness — to whose 
hour 

Of light no likeness is bequeath’d — no name. 
Focus at once of all the rays of Fame ! 

The flash of Wit, the bright Intelligence, 

The beam of Song, the blaze of Eloquence, 
Set with their Sun, but still have left behind 
The eiidui'ing protluce of immortal Mind ; 
Fruits of a genial morn, and glorious noon, 

K deathless part of him who died too soon. 
But small that portion of the wondrous whole, 
Tliese sparkling segments of that circling soul, 
^Vhich all embraced, and lighten’d over all, 

To cheer, to pierce, to please, or to appal. 
From the charm’d council to the festive board. 
Of human feelings the unbounded lord ; 

In whose acclaim the loftiest voices vied, 

The praised, the proud, who made his praise 
their pride. 

"When the loixl cry of trampled Hindostan 
Ai'ose to Heaven in her appeal from man. 

His was the thunder, his the avenging rod, 
Tbe A\Tath — the delegated voice of God ! 
^Miich shook the nations through his lips, 
and blazed 

Till vanquish’d senates trembled as they 
praised. 
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And lierc, oh I here, where yet all young 
and warm, 

The gay creations of his spirit charm, 

The matchless dialogue, the deathless wit, 
^^^lich knew not w hat it was to intermit ; 

The glowing portraits, fresh from life, that 
bring 

Homo to our hearts the truth from which 
they spring ; 

These wondrous beings of his fancy, wrought 
To fulness by the fiat of his thought. 

Here iu their first abode you still may meet, 
Bright with the hues of his Promethcau heat ; 

A halo of the light of other days, 

"Which still the splendour of its orb betrays. 

But should there be to whom the fatal 
blight 

Of failing Wisdom yields a base delight, 

Men who exult when minds of heavenly tone 
Jar in the music which was born their own, 
Still let them pause — ah 1 little do they know 
That what to them seem’d Vice might be but 
Woe. 

Hard is his fate on w'hom the public gaze 
Is fix’d for ever to detract or praise ; 

Repose denies her requiem to his name, 

And Folly loves the martjTdom of Fame. 

The secret enemy whoso sleepless eye 
Stands sentinel, accuser, judge, and spy, 

The foe, the fool, the jealous, and the vain. 
The envious who but breathe in others’ pain, 
Behold the host ! delighting to deprave, 

Who track the steps of Glory to the grave, 
Watch every fault that daring Genius owes 
Half to the ardour which its birth bestow's, 
Bistort the truth, accumulate the lie, 

^Vnd pile tlie pyramid of Calumny ! 

These are his portion — hut if join’d to these 
Gaunt Poverty should league >vith deep 
Disease, 

If the high Spirit must forget to soar, 

And stoop to strive with ^liscry at the door, 
To soothe Indignity — and face to face 
Meet sordid Rage, and wrestle w’ith Disgrace, 
To find in Hope but the renew'd caress, 

The serpent-fold of further Faithlessness : — 
If such may be the ills wliich men assail, 
What marvel if at last the mightiest fail ? 
Breasts to whom all the strength of feeling 
given 

Bear hearts electric — charged with fire from 
Heaven, 

Black with the rude collision, inly torn, 

By clouds surrounded, and on wdiiriwinds 
borne, 

Driven o’er the low’ering atmosphere that 
nurst 

Thoughts which have turn’d to thunder — 
scorch, and burst. 


But far from us and from our mimic scene 
Such tilings should be— if such have ever 
been ; 

Ours be the gentler wish, the kinder task, 

To give the tribute Glory need not ask, 

To mourn the vanish’d beam, and add our 
mite 

Of praise in payment of a long delight. 

Ye Orators ! whom yet our councils yield. 
Mourn for the veteran Hero of your field ! 
The worthy rival of the wondrous Three ! 
Whose words w’ere sparks of Immortality! 

Ye Bards 1 to whom the Drama’s muse is 
dear, 

He W'as your Master — emulate him here ! 

Ye men of wit and social elociuenco! 

Ho was your brother — bear his ashes hence ! 
While Powers of mind almost of boundless 
range, 

Complete in kind, as various in their change-, 
While Eloquence, Wit, I’oesy, and Mirth, 
That humbler Harmonist of care on Earth, 
Survive within our souls— while lives our 
sense 

Of pride in Merit’s proud pre-eminence, 

Long shall we seek bis likeness, long in vain, 
And turn to all of him which may remain, 
Sighing that nature form’d but one such man, 
And broke the die — in moulding Sheridan ! 

Diodati. Jithj 17, 181G. 

CHURCHILL’S GRAVE; 

A FACT I.ITEUAULY RENDEUKD. 

I STOOD beside the grave of him who blazed 
The comet of a season, and I saw’ 

Tlic humblest of all sepulchres, and gazed 
With not the less of sorrow and of aw’e 
On that neglected turf and quiet stone, 

With name no clearer than the names un- 
known, 

Which lay unread around it ; and I ask'd 
The Gardener of that ground, why it might 
be 

That for this plant strangers his memory 
task’d, 

Through the thick deaths of half a century ? 
And thus he answer’d — “ Well, I do not know’ 
Why frequent travellers turn to pilgrims so ; 
lie died before my day of Sextonship, 

And I had not the digging of this grave.” 

, .And is this all ? J thought— and do w'e rip 
The veil of Immortality, and crave 
I know not what of honour and of light 
Through unborn ages, to endure this blight, 
So soon, and so successless? As I said, 

The Architect of all on which w'e tread, 

For Earth is but a tombstone, did essay 
To extricate remembrance from the clay, 
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Whose mingliiigs might confuse a Newtou's 
thought, 

Were it not that all life must end in one. 
Of which we are but dreamers ; — as he caught, 
As 'twere the twilight of a former Sun, 
Thus spoke he, — “ I believe the man of whom 
You wot, who lies in this selected tomb, 

Was a most famous writer in his day. 

And therefore travellers step from out then- 
way 

To pay him honour, — and myself whate’er 
Yoiu- honour pleases : ” — then most pleased 
I shook 

From out my i>ocket’s avaricious nook 
Some certaux coins of silver, which as ’twere 
Perforce I gave this man, though I could 
spare 

So mucli but inconveniently : — Y’e smile, 

I see ye, ye profane ones ! all the Avhile, 
Because my homely phrase the truth would 
tell. 

Y^m are the fools, not I— for I did dwell 
With a deep thought, and with a soften’d eye, 
On that Old Sexton’s natural homily, 

In which there was Obscurity and Fame — 
The Glory and the Nothing of a Name. 

Dio<Iati, 1816. 

- - ♦* ■ 

PROMETHEUS. 

I. 

Titan ! to whose immortal eyes 
The sufferings of mortality. 

Seen in their sad reality, 

Were not as things that gods despise ; 
What was thy pity’s recompense ? 

A silent suffering, and intense; 

The rock, the vulture, and the chain, 

All that the proud can feel of pain, 

The agony they do not show, 

The suffocating sense of woe. 

Which speaks but in its loneliness. 

And then is jealous lest the sky 
Should have a listener, nor will sigh 
Until its voice is echoless. 

II. 

Titan ! to thee the strife was given 
Between the suffering and the will. 
Which torture where they cannot kill ; 
And the inexorable Heaven, 

And the deaf tyranny of Fate, 

The ruling principle of Hate, 

Wliich for its pleasure doth create 
The things it may annihilate. 

Refused thee even the boon to die : 

The wTetched gift eternity 

Was thine — and thou hast borne it well. 

All that the Thunderer wTung from thee 


Was but the menace which flung back 
On him the torments of thy rack; 

The fate thou didst so w-ell foresee, 

But would not to appease him tell ; 

And in thy Silence was his Sentence, 

And in his Soul a vain repentance, 

And evil dread so ill dissembled, 

That in his hand the lightnuigs trembled. 

m. 

Thy Godlike crime was to be kind, 

To render with thy precepts less 
The sum of human wi-etchedness, 

And strengthen Man with his own mind ; 
But baffled as thou wert from high, 

Still in thy patient energy. 

In the endurance, and repulse 
Of thine impenetrable Spu it, 

^Tiich Earth and Heaven could not convulse, 
A mighty lesson we inherit: 

Thou art a sjnnbol and a sign 
To Mortals of their fate and force ; 

Like thee, Man is in part divine, 

A troubled stream from a pure source ; 
And Man in portions can foresee 
His own funereal destiny ; 

His wTetchedness, and his resistance, 

And his sad unalhed existence : 

To which his Spirit may oppose 
Itself — and equal to all w'oes, 

And a firm will, and a deep sense, 

Wliich even in torture can descry 
Its own concenter’d recompense. 
Triumphant where it dares defy, 

And making Death a Victory. 

Diodati, July, 1816. 

4 » « 

A FRAGMENT. 

Cot'Ll) I remount the river of my years 
To the first fountain of our smiles and tears, 
I would not trace again the stream of hours 
Between their outworn banks of wither d 
flowers, 

But bid it flow as now — until it glides 
Into the number of the nameless tides. 

• • • « * 

AMiat is this Death ? — a quiet of the heart ? 
The whole of that of which w’e are a part ? 
For life is but a vision — what I see 
Of all which lives alone is life to me, 

And being so — the absent are the dead, 

Who haunt us from tranquillity, and spread 
A dreary shroud around us, and invest 
With sad remembrances our hours of rest. 

The absent are the dead — for they are cold. 
And ne’er can be what once we did behold ; 
And they are changed, and cheerless, — or if 
yet 

The unforgotteu do not all forget- 
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Since thus divided— eqaal must it be 
If the deep barrier be of earth, or sea ; 

It may be both — but one day end it must 
In the dark union of insensate dust. 

The under-earth inhabitants — are they 
But mingled millions decompose<l to clay ? 
The ashes of a thousand ages spread 
Wherever man has trodden or shall tread ? 
Or do they in their silent cities dwell 
Each in his incommunicative cell ? 

Or have they their o^m language ? and a 
sense 

Of breathless being? — darken’d and intense 
As midnight iii her solitude ? — Oh Earth ! 
Where are the past ? — and wherefore had they 
birth ? 

The dead are thy inheritors — and we 
But bubbles on thy surface ; and the key 
Of thy profundity is in the grave, 

The ebon portal of thy peopled cave, 

Where I would walk in spirit, and behold 
Our elements resolved to things untold, 

And fathom hidden wonders, and explore 
The essence of great bosoms now no more. 
*«•••• 

Diodati, July, 1816. 

»» — ' 

SONNET TO LAKE LEMAN. 

Rousseau — Voltaire — our Gibbon — and De 
Stael— 

Leman I these names arc worthy of thy 
shore, 

Thy shore of names like these ! wert thou 
no more 

Their memory thy remembrance would re- 
call: 

To them thy banks were lovely as to all, 

But they have made them lovelier, for the 
lore 

Of mighty minds doth hallow in the core 
Of human hearts the ruin of a wall 
Where dwelt the wise and wondrous ; but 
by thee 

How much more, Lake of Beauty ! do we feel. 
In sweetly gliding o'er thy crystal sea, 

The wild glow of that not ungentle zeal, 
IVhich of the heirs of immortality 
Is proud, and makes the breath of glory real ! 

Diodati, July, 1816. 

STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

I. 

Bright bo the place of thy soul! 

No lovelier spirit than thine 
E’er burst from its mortal control. 

In the orbs of the blessed to shine. 


On earth thou wert all but dirine. 

As thy soul shall immortally be ; 

And our sorrow may cease to repine 

"When wo know that thy God is with thee. 

II. 

Light be the turf of thy tomb I 
May its verdure like emeralds be I 
There should not be the shadow of gloom 
In aught that reminds u.s of thee. 

Young flowers and an evergreen tree 
May spring from the spot of thy rest : 

But nor cypress nor j'ew let us sec ; 

For why should we mourn for the blest ? 

M — 

A VERY MOURNFUL BALLAD ON THE 
SIEGE AND CONQUEST OF ALHAMA, 

miicli, in the. Arabic languaye, is to the 

Jolloiviny puryort. 

l. 

The Moorish King rides up and down, 
Through Granada’s royal town ; 

From Elvii-a's gate to those 
Of Bivarambla on lie goes. 

Woe is me, Alhama 1 

n. 

Letters to the monarch tell 
How Albania’s city fell : 

In the fire the scroll he threw’. 

And the messenger he sleiv. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

m. 

He quits his mule, and mounts his horse, 
And through the street directs his course ; 
Through the street of Zacatin 
To the Alhambra spurring in. 

"Woe is me, Alhama ! 

IV. 

VTien the Alhambra walls he gain'd. 

On the moment he ordain’d 

That the trumpet straight should sound 

With the silver clarion round. 

V oe is me, Alhama ! 

V. 

And when the hollow drums of war 
Beat the loud alarm afar. 

That the Moors of town and plain 
Might answer to the martial strain. 

Woe is me, Alhama! 

E 
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VI. 

XIV. 

Then the Moors, by this aware, 

That bloody Mars recall’d them there, 

One by one, and two by two, 

To a mighty squadron grew. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

“ There is no law to say such things 

As may disgust the ear of kings : ” — 
Thus, snorting with his choler, said 

The Moorish King, and doom’d him dead. 

"Woe is me, Alhama ! 

vn. 

XV. 

Ont then spake an aged Moor 

In these words the king before, 

“ "Wherefore call on us, oh King ? 

What may mean this gathering? ” 

Woe is me, Alhama I 

Moor Alfaqui ! Moor Alfaqui I 

Though thy beard so hoary be, 

The King hath sent to have thee seized, 
For Alhama's loss displeased. 

Woe is me, Alhama t 

vm. 

XVI. 

“ Friends 1 ye have, alas I to know 

Of a most ^sastrous blow ; 

That the Christians, stern and bold, 

Have obtain'd Alhama’s hold.” 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

And to fix thy head upon 

High Alhambra’s loftiest stone ; 

That this for thee should be the law. 

And others tremble when they saw. 

Woe is me, AJhama ! 

IX. 

xvn. 

Out then spake old Alfaqui, 

With his beard so white to see, 

“Good Kingl thou art justly served, 

Good King! this thou hast deserved. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

“ Cavalier, and man of worth ! 

Let these words of mine go forth I 

Let the Moorish Monarch know. 

That to him I nothing owe. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

X. 

xvin. 

“By thee were slain, in evil hour, 

The Abencerrage, Granada’s flower ; 

And strangers were received by thee 

Of Cordova the Chivalry. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

“ But on my soul Alhama weighs. 

And on my inmost spirit preys ; 

And if the King his land hath lost. 

Yet others may have lost the most. 

Woe is me, Alhama 1 

XI. 

XIX. 

“ And for this, oh King ! is sent 

On thee a double chastisement : 

Thee and thine, thy crown and realm, 

One last wreck shall overwhelm. 1 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

1 

“ Sires have lost their children, wives 
Their lords, and valiant men their lives ! 
One what best his love might claim 

Hath lost, another wealth, or fame. 

Woe is me, Alhama I 

xn. 

XX. 

“ He who holds no laws in awe, 

He must perish by the law ; 

And Granada must be won, 

And thyself with her undone.” 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

“ I lost a damsel in that hour, 

Of all the laud the loveliest flower ; 
Doubloons a hundred I would pay, 

And think her ransom cheap that day.” 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

xrn. 

XXI. 

Fire flash’d from out the old Moor’s eyes, 
The Monarch's •uTath began to rise, 
Because he answer'd, and because 

Be spake exceeding well of laws. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

And as these things the old Moor said. 
They sever’d from the trunk his head ; 

And to the Alhambra’s wall with speed 
’Twas carried, as the King decreed.- 

Woe is me, Alhama I 
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xxn. 

And men and infants therein weep 
Their loss, so heavy and so deep ; 

Granada's ladies, all she rears 
Within her walls, burst into tears. 

Woe is me, Alhama I 

xxm. 

And from the windows o'er the walls 
The sable web of mourning falls ; 

The King weeps as a woman o’er 
His loss, for it is mnch and sore. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

I. 

They say that Hope is happiness ; 

But geuniue Love mast prize the past, 

And Memory wakes the thoughts that bless : 
They rose the first — they set the last ; 

n. 

And all that Memory loves the most 
Was once our only Hope to be, 

And all that Hope adored and lost 
Hath melted into Memory. 

in. 

Alas I it is delusion all : 

The future cheats us from afar. 

Nor can we be what we recall, 

Nor dare we think on what we are. 

— — 

TRANSLATION FROM VITTORELLI. 

ON A NUN. 

Sonnet conii)osc(l in the name of a father, wliosc 
daughter had recently died sliortly after Ikt. 
marriage ; and ad»lresse<l to the fatlier of her who 
had lately taken the veil. 

Of two fair virgins, modest, though admired. 
Heaven made us happy; and now, WTetched 
sires. 

Heaven for a nobler doom their worth 
desires, 

And gazing upon either, both required. 
Mine, while the torch of Hymen newly fired 
Becomes extinguish’d, soon — too soon — 
expires ; 

But thine, within the closing grate retired, 
Eternal captive, to her God aspires. 


But thou at least from out the jealous door, 
\\'hich shuts between your never-meeting 
eyes, 

May'st hear her sweet and pious voice once 
more : 

I to the marble, where my daughter lies, 
Bush, — the swoln flood of bitterness I pour, 
And knock, and knock, and knock — but 
none replies. 

ON THE BUST OF HELEN BY CANOVA. 

In this beloved marble view. 

Above the works and thoughts of man, 
What Nature could, but would not, do, 

And Beauty and Canova can! 

Beyond imagination’s power, 

Beyond the Bard’s defeated art. 

With immortality her dower. 

Behold the Helen of the heart! 

yovember, 1816. 

— '« » 

SONG FOR THE LUDDITES. 

I. 

As the Liberty lads o’er the sea 
Bought their freedom, and cheaplj’, with 
blood, 

So we, boys, we 
Will die fighting, or live free, 

And down with all kings but King Ludd I 

II. 

^\Tien the web that we weave is complete, 
.\ud the shuttle exchanged for the sword, 
W’^e will fling the winding sheet 
O'er the despot at our feet, 

And dye it deep in the gore he has pour’d. 

in. 

Though black as his heart its hue, 

Since his veins are corrupted to mud, 

Yet this is the dew 
Which the tree shall renew 
Of Liberty, planted by Ludd 1 

December, 1816. 

VERSICLES. 

I HEAD the “ Christabel ; ” 

Very well ; 

I read the “Missionary;” 

Pretty — very : 

I tried at “Uderim 
Ahem 1 

I read a sheet of “Marg’ret of Anjou;" 
Can you f 
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I turn’d a page of Scott’s “Waterloo;” 
Pooh I pooh I 

I look’d at Wordsworth’s milk-white 
“ Rylstone Doe ; ” 

Hillo ! 

&c. &c. &c. March, 1817. 

■ ♦! 

SO. WE'LL GO NO MORE A ROVING. 

I. 

So, we ’ll go no more a roving 
So late into the night. 

Though the heart be still as loving, 

And the moon be still as bright. 

n. 

For the sword outwears its sheath, 

And the soul wears out the breast, 

And the heart must pause to breathe, 

And love itself have rest. 

ni. 

Though the night was made for loving, 
And the day returns too soon. 

Yet we ’ll go no more a ro\'ing 
By the light of the moon. 

1817. 

■ ♦ » 

TO THOMAS MOORE. 

What are you doing now, 

Oh Thomas Moore? 

What are you doing now, 

Oh Thomas Moore ? 

Sighing or suing now, 

Rhyming or wooing now. 

Billing or cooing now, 

Which, Thomas Moore ? 

But the Carnival’s coming. 

Oh Thomas Moore ! 

The Carnival’s coming. 

Oh Thomas Moore 1 
Masking and humming, 

Fifing and drumming, 

Guitarring and strumming, 

Oh Thomas Moore 1 

» > 

TO MR. MURRAY. 

To hook the reader, you, John Murray, 

Have publish’d “ Anjou’s Margaret,” 

Which won’t be sold off in a hurry 
(At least, it has not been as yet) ; 

And then, still further to bewilder ’em, 
Without remorse, you set up “ Dderim ; ” 

So mind you don’t get into debt. 

Because as how, if you should fail, 

These books would be but baddish bail. 


And mind you do not let escape 
These rhymes to Morning Post or Perry, 
Which would be very treacherous — very^ 
And get me into such a scrape I 
For, firstly, I should have to sally, 

All in my little boat, against a Oalley ; 
And, should I chance to slay the Assyrian 
wight, 

Have next to combat with the female knight. 

March 25, 1817. 

■ ■ ♦♦ 

TO THOMAS MOORE. 

I. 

My boat is on the shore. 

And my bark is on the sea ; 

But, before I go, Tom Moore, 

Here ’s a double health to thee I 

n. 

Here’s a sigh to those who love me. 

And a smile to those w'ho hate ; 

And, whatever sky ’s above me, 

Here’s a heart for every fate. 

in. 

Though the ocean roar around me. 

Yet it still shall bear me on ; 

Though a desert should surround me, 

It hath springs that may be won. 

IX. 

Were 't the last drop in the well, 

As I gasp’d upon the brink, 

Ere my fainting spirit fell, 

Tis to thee that I would drink. 

V. 

IVith that water, as this wine, 

The libation I would pour 
Should be — peace with thine and mine, 

And a health to thee, Tom Moore. 

July, 1817. 

— - 

EPISTLE FROM MR. MURRAY TO 

DR. POLIDORI. 

Dear Doctor, I have read your play, 

Which is a good one in its way, — 

Purges the eyes and moves the bowels. 

And drenches handkerchiefs like towels 
With tears, that, in a flux of grief, 

Afford hysterical relief 

To shatter'd nerves and quicken’d pulses, 

Which your catastrophe convulses. 

I like your moral and machinery ; 

Your plot, too, has such scope for scenery ; 
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Yonr dialogue is apt and smart : 

The play’s concoction full of art ; 

Your hero raves, your heroine cries, 

All stab, and everybody dies. 

In short, your tragedy would be 
The very tiling to hear and sec : 

And for a piece of publication. 

If I decline on this occasion, 

It is not that I am not sensible 
To merits in themselves ostensible. 

But — and I grieve to speak it — plays 
Are drugs— mere drugs, sir — now-a-days. 

I had a heavy loss by “ Manuel,” — 

Too lucky if it prove not annual, — 

And Sotheby, with his “ Orestes,” 

(^\^lich, by the by, the author’s best is,) 

Has lain so very long on hand, 

That I despair of all demand. 

I ’ve advertised, but see my books, 

Or only watch my shopman’s looks ; — 

Still Ivan, Ina, and such lumber. 

My back-shop glut, my shelves encumber. 

There’s Byron too, who once did better, 
Has sent me. folded in a letter, 

A sort of — it’s no more a drama 
Than Darnley, Ivan, or Kehania : 

So alter'd since last year his pen is, 

I think he’s lost his wits at Venice. 

In short, sir, what with one and t’other, 

I dare not venture on another. 

I write in baste ; excuse each blunder ; 

The coaches through the street so thunder 1 
My room ’s bo full — we’ve Clifford here 
Beading MS., with Hookham Frere, 
Pronouncing on the nouns and particles 
Of some of our forthcoming Articles. 


Thus run our time and tongues away ; — 

But, to return, sir, to your play : 

Sorry, sir, but I cannot deal, 

Unless ’t were acted by O’Neill ; 

My liands so full, my head so busy, 

I ’m almost dead, and always dizzy ; 

And so, with endless truth and hurry, 

Dear Doctor, I am yours, 

.Toiix MuiiuAy. 

1817. 

■ ♦ ♦ ■■ 

EPISTLE TO MR. MURRAY, 

My dear ^Ir, Murray, 

You’re in a damn'd hurry, 

To set up this ultimate Canto; 

But (if they don't roh us) 

You’ll see Mr. Hobhouse 

Will bring it safe in his iiortinanteau. 

For the Journal you hint of. 

As ready to i)rint olT, 

No doubt you do right to commend it ; 

But as yet 1 have writ off 
Tlie devil a hit of 

Our •“ Beppo : ” — wlien copied, I 'll send it. 

Then you 've . . . . ’s Tour, — 

No gi’eat tilings, to be sure,— 

You could hardly begin with a less work ; 
For the pompous rascallion, 

Who don’t speak Italian 

Nor French, must have scribbled by guess 
work. 


The Quarterly — Ah, sir, if you 
Had but tlio genius to review !— 

A smart critique upon St. Helena, 

C)r if you only would but tell in a 

Short compass what but to resume : 

As I was saying, sir, the room — 

The room’s so full of wits and hards, 
Cralihes, Campbells, Crokers, Freres, 
Wards, 

And others, neither bards nor wits: — 
My bumble tenement admits 
All persons in the dress of gent. 

From Mr. Hammond to Dog Dent. 


Yon can make anj’ loss up 
With “Spence” and his gossip, 

A work wliich must surely succeed ; 
Then Queen Mary’s Epistle-craft, 

With the new “Fytte” of “ Whistlecraft, 
Must make people purchase and read. 


>» 


and 


Then you’ve Creneral Gordon, 

Who girded his sword on. 

To serve with a Muscovite master 
And help him to polish 
A nation so owlish, 

They thought shaving their beards a dis- 
aster. 


A party dines with me to-day, 

All clever men, who make their way ; 
Crabhe, Malcolm, Hamilton, and Chantrey, 
Are all partakers of my pantry. 

They re at this moment in discussion 
On poor De Stael’s late dissolution. 

^r book, they say, was in advance — 
l^ay Heaven, she tell the truth of France 1 


For the man, “poor and shrewd,” 

With whom you ’d conclude 
A compact without more delay, 

Perhajjs some such pen is 
Still extant in Venice ; 

But please, sir, to mention your jjaij. 

Venice, January 8, 1818. 
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TO MR. MURRAY. 

Strahan, Tonson» Lintot of the times, 
Patron and publisher of rhymes, 

For thee the bard up Pindus climbs, 

My Murray. 

To thee, with hope and terror dumb, 

The unfledged MS. authors come ; 

Thou printest all — and sellest some — 

My Murray. 

Upon thy table’s baize so green 
The last new Quarterly is seen, — 

But where is thy new Magazine, 

My Murray ? 

Along thy spruccst bookshelves shine 
The works thou deemest most divine— 
The “ Ai’t of Cookery,” and mine, 

My Murray. 

Tours, Travels, Essays, too, I wist. 

And Sermons, to thy mill bring grist; 

And then thou hast the “Navy List,” 

My Murray. 

And Heaven forbid I should conclude 
Without “ the Board of Longitude,” 
Although this narrow paper would. 

My Murray. 
Venice, March 25, 1818. 

■ 

ON THE BIRTH OF 
JOHN WILLIAM RIZZO HOPPNER. 

His fatlier’s sense, his mother’s grace, 

In him, I liope, will always fit so; 
With— still to keep him in good case — 
The health and appetite of Bizzo. 

Fihrnartf^ 1818. 

ODE ON VENICE. 

I. 

Oh Venice! Venice! when tby marble walls 
Are level with the waters, there shall be 
A cry of nations o'er thy sunken halls, 

A loud lament along the sweeping sea ! 

If I, a northern wanderer, weep for thee. 
What should thy sons do? — anything but 
weep : 

And yet they only murmur in their sleep. 

In contrast with their fathers — as the slime, 
The dull green ooze of the receding deep, 

Is w'ith the dashing of the spring-tide foam 
That drives the sailor shipless to his home. 
Are they to those that were ; and thus they 
creep, 

Crouching and crab-like, through their sap- 
ping streets. 

Oh I agony — that centuries should reap 


- [ 1818 . 

No mellower harvest! Thirteen hundred 
years 

Of wealth and glory turn ’d to dust and tears ; 
And every monument the stranger meets, 
Church, palace, pillar, as a mourner greets ; 
And even the Lion all subdued appears, 

And the harsh sound of the barbarian drum, 
With dull and daily dissonance, repeats 
The echo of thy tyrant’s voice along 
The soft waves, once all musical to song. 
That heaved beneath the moonlight with the 
throng 

Of gondolas — and to the busy hum 
Of cheerful creatiures, whose most sinful 
deeds 

Were but the overheating of the heart. 

And flow of too much happiness, which needs 
The aid of age to turn its course apart 
From the luxuriant and voluptuous flood 
Of sweet sensations, battling with the blood. 
But these are better than the gloomy errors, 
The weeds of nations in their last decay, 
When Vice walks forth with her uusoften'd 
terrors. 

And Mirth is madness, and but smiles to 
slay ; 

And Hope is nothing but a false delay. 

The sick man’s lightning half an hour ere 
death, 

When Faintness, the last mortal birth of 
Pain, 

And apathy of linib, the dull beginning 
Of the cold staggering race which Death is 
winning, 

Steals vein by vein and pulse by pulse away ; 
Yet ^ relieving the o’er-tortured clay, 

To him appears renewal of his breath, 

And freedom the mere numbness of his chain ; 
.\nd then he talks of life, and how again 
He feels his spirit soaring— albeit weak, 

And of the fresher air, which he would seek : 
And as he whispers knows not that he'gasps, 
That his thin finger feels not what it clasps, 
And so the fllm comes o’er him, and the 
dizzy 

Chamber swims round and round, and 
shadows busy, 

At which lie vainly catches, flit and gleam. 

Till the last rattle chokes the strangled 
scream, 

And all is ice and blackness, — and the earth 
That which it was the moment ere oiw birth. 

n. 

There is no hope for nations I — Search the 
page 

Of many thousand years — the daily scene. 
The flow and ebb of each recurring age. 

The everlasting to he which hath heen. 

Hath taught us nought, or little : still we lean 
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On things that rot beneath our weight, and ; 

Our strength away in wrestling with the air : 
For ’tis our nature strikes us down: the 

Slaughter'd in hourly hecatombs for feasts 
Are of as high an order — they must go 
Even where their driver goads them, though 
to slaughter. 

Ye men, who pour your blood for kings as 
water, 

What have they given your children m re- 
turn ? 

A heritage of sers’itude and woes, 

A blin^old bondage, where your hire is blows. 
What ! do not yet the red-hot plough-shares 
bum, 

O’er which yon stumble in a false ordeal, 

And deem this proof of loyalty the real ; 
Kissing the hand that guides you to your 
scars, 

And glorying ns you trca<l the glowing bars . 
All that your sires have left you, all that 
Time 

Bequeaths of free, and History of sublime. 
Spring from a different theme! Ye see and 
read, 

Admire and sigh, and then succumb and 
blewl 1 

Save the few spirits who, despite of uU, 

And W'orso than all, the sudden crimes en- 
gender’d 

By the down-thundering of the prison-wall, 
And thirst to swallow the sweet waters ten- 
der'd, 

Gushing from Freedom’s fountains, when the 
crowd, 

Madden’d with centuries of drought, are 
loud, 

And trample on each other to obtain 
The cup which brings oblivion of a chain 
Heavy and sore, in which long yoked tliey 
plough’d 

The sand,— or if there sprung the yellow 
grain, 

'Twas not for them, their necks were too 
much lK)w’d, 

And their dead palates chew’d the cud of 
pain : 

Yes! the few spirits, who, despite of deeds 
Which they abhor, confound not with the 
cause 

Those momentary starts from Nature’s laws. 
Which, like the pestilence and earthquake, 
smite 

But for a term, then pass, and leave the earth 
With all her seasons to repair the blight 
With a few summers, and again put forth 
Cities and generations— fair, when free — 
For, Tyranny, there blooms no hud f»)r thee ! 


m. 

Glory and Empire! once upon these towers 
With Freedom— godlike Triad 1 how ye 
sate ! 

The league of mightiest nations, in those 
hours 

When Venice was an envy, iniglit abate, 

But did not quench lier spirit ; in her fate 
All w’cre enwrapp’d: the feasted inonarchs 
knew 

And loved their hostess, nor could learn to 

hate, , , . , r 

Although they humbled— with the kingly few 
The many felt, for from all days and climes 
She was the voyager’s worship ; even her 
crinies 

Were of the softer order- born of Love, 

She drank no blcMid, nor fatten’d on the dead, 
But gladden’d where her harmless conquests 
spread ; 

For these restored the (’ross, tliat from above 
Hallow’d her sheltering banners, wiiieh in- 
cessant 

Flew between earth and tlie unholy Crescent, 
Which, if it waned and dwindhid, Earth may 
thank 

The city it has clothed in chains, which clank 
Now, creaking in the ears of those who owe 
The name of Freedom to her glorious 
struggles 

Yet she hut shares with them a common woe, 
And call’d the "kingdom” of a conquering 
foe, 

But knows what all— and, most of ail, ice 
know — 

With wliat set gilded terms a tyrant juggles ! 

IV. 

The name of Commonwealth is past and gone 
O ’er the three fractions of the groaning 
globe ; 

Venice is crush’d, and Holland deigns to own 
A sceptre, and endures the purple robe ; 

If the free Switzer yet bestrides alone 
His chuinless mountains, ’tis but for a time, 
For tjTanny of late is cunning grown, 

And in its own good season tramples down 
Tlie sparkles of our ashes. One great clime, 
Whose vigorous offspring by dividing ocean 
Are kept apart and nursed 111 the devotion 
Of Freedom, which their fathers fought for, 
and 

Bequeatli’d- a heritage of heart and hand, 
.And proud distinction from eacli otlier land. 
Whose sons must bow them at a monarcira 
motion. 

As if his senseless sceptre wore a wand 
Full of the magic of exploded science — 

Still one great clime, in full and free defiance, 
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Yet rears her crest, unconquer’d and sub- 
lime, 

Above the far Atlantic 1 — She has taught 
Her Esau-brethren that the haughty dag, 

The floating fence of Albion’s feebler crag, 
May strike to those whose red right hands 
have bought 

Rights cheaply earn’d with blood. Still, still, 
for ever. 

Better, though each man’s life-blood were a 
river. 

That it should flow, and overflow, than creep 
Through thousand lazy channels in our veins, 
Damm’d like the dull canal ^ith locks and 
chains. 

And moving, as a sick man in his sleep, 

Three paces, and then faltering : better be 
Where the extinguish’d Spartans still are 
free, 

In their proud charnel of Thermopylro, 

Than stagnate in our marsh, — or o’er the 
deep 

Fly, and one current to the ocean add. 

One spirit to the souls our fathers had, 

One freeman more, America, to thee ! 

< I I - 

STANZAS TO THE PO. 

River, that rollest bj’ the ancient walls, 
Where dwells tlie lady of my love, when 
she 

Walks by thy brink, and there perchance 
recalls 

A faint and fleeting memory of me ; 

What if thy deep and ample stream should 
be 

A mirror of my heart, where she may read 
The thousand thoughts I now betray to thee, , 
Wild as thy wave, and headlong as thy 
speed ! 

What do I saj' — a mirror of my heart ? 

Are not thy waters sweeping, dark, and 
strong ? 

Such as my feelings were and are, thou art ; 
And such as thou art were my passions 
long. 

Time may have somewhat tamed them, — not 
for ever ; 

Thou overflow’st thy banks, and not for 
aye 

Thy bosom overboils, congenial river I 

Thy floods subside, and mine have sunk 
away : 

But left long •wrecks behind, and now again. 
Borne on our old unchanged career, we 
move : 

Thou tendest wUdly onwards to the main. 

And I — to loving one I should not love. 
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The current I behold will sweep beneath 
Her native walls, and murmur at her feet ; 
Her eyes will look on thee, when she shfidl 
breathe 

The twilight air, unharm’d by summer’s heat. 

She •will look on thee, — I have look’d on thee, 
Full of that thought : and, from that 
moment, ne’er 

Thy waters could I dream of, name, or see 
Without the inseparable sigh for her ! 

Her bright eyes will be imaged in thy stream, 
Yes ! they will meet the wave I gaze on 
now : 

Mine cannot witness, even in a dream, 

That happy wave repass me in its flow I 

The wave that bears my tears returns no 
more : 

Will she return by whom that wave shall 
sw’eeii ? — 

Both tread thy banks, both wander on thy 
shore, 

I by thy source, she by the dark-blue deep. 

But that which keepeth us apart is not 
Distance, nor depth of wave, nor space of 
earth. 

But the distraction of a various lot, 

As various as the climates of our birth. 

A stranger loves the lady of the land, 

Born far beyond the mountains, but his 
blood 

Is all meridian, as if never fann’d 

By tlie black wind that chills the polar 
flooil. 

My blootl is all meridian ; were it not, 

I had not left my clime, nor should I be, 

In spite of tortures ne’er to be forgot, 

A slave again of love, — at least of thee. 

'Tis vain to struggle — let me perish young — 
Live as I lived, and love as I have loved ; 

To dust if I return, from dust I sprung, 

And then, at least, my heart can ne’er be 
moved. Ajinl, 1819. 

- - 44 ■ - 

SONNET TO GEORGE THE FOURTH, 

ON THE REPEAL OF LORD EDWARD FITZ- 
GERALD'S FORFEITURE. 

To be the father of the fatherless, 

To stretch the hand from the tlirone’s 
height, and raise 

Jlis offspring, who expired in other days 
To make thy sire’s sway by a kingdom less,— 
This is to be a monarch, and repress 
Envy into unutterable praise. 

Dismiss thy guard, and trust thee to such 
traits, 
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For who would lift a hand, except to bless ? 
Were it not easy, sir, and is’t not sweet 
To make thyself beloved ? and to be 
Omnipotent by mercy’s means ? for thus 
Thy sovereignty would grow but more 
complete : 

A despot thou, and yet thy people free, 

And by the heart, not hand, ensla^'ing us. 

Bologna, August 12, lbl9. 

■■ »» ■ - 
EPIGRAM. 

FnOM THE FRENCH OF RULlIlkllES. 

If, for silver or for gold. 

You could melt ten thousand pimples 
Into half a dozen dimples. 

Then your face we might behold, 

Looking, doubtless, much more snugly ; 

Yet even then 't would be d — d ugly. 

August 12, 1819. 

STANZAS. 

Could Love for ever 
Run like a river. 

And Time’s endeavour 
Be tried in vain — 

No other pleasure 
With this could measure ; 

And like a treasure 
We’d hug the chain. 

But since our sighing 
Ends not in dying. 

And, form'd for llying, 

Love plumes his wing ; 

Then for this reason 
Let's love a season; 

But let that season be only Spring. 

Wlien lovers parted 
Feel broken-hearted, 

And, all hopes thwarted, 

F>xpeet to die ; 

A few years older. 

Ah 1 how much colder 
They might behold her 
For whom they sighl 
When link’d together, 

In every weather, 

They pluck Love's feather 
From out his wing — 

He’ll stay for ever, 

But sadly shiver 

Without his plumage, when past the Spring. 

Like chiefs of Faction, 

His life is action — 

A formal paction 


That curbs his reign, 

Obscures his glory. 

Despot no more, he 
^ Such territory 

Quits with disdain. 

Still, still advancing. 

With banners glancing, 

His power enhancing, 

He must move on — 

Repose but cloys him. 

Retreat destroys him, 

Love brooks not a degraded throne. 

Wait not, fond lover I 
Till years are over, 

And tlien recover 
As from a dream. 

While each bewailing 
The other’s failing, 

AVitli wrath and railing, 

All hideous seem — 

While first decreasing, 

Yet not quite ceasing. 

Wait not till teasing 
All passion blight ; 

If once diminish’d, 

Love’s reign is finish’d — 

Then part in friendship — and bid good-night. 

So shall Affection 
To recollection 
The dear connexion 
Bring back with joy : 

You Iiad not waited 
Till, tired or hated, 

Y’our i)assions sated * 

Began to cloy. 

Y'our last embraces 
Leave no cold traces — 

Tlie same fond faces 
As through the past : 

And eyes, the mirrors 
Of your sweet errors, 

Reflect but rapture — not least though last. 

True, separations 
Ask more than patience ; 

What desperations 

From such have risen ! 

But yet remaining, 

What is't but chaining 
Hearts which, once waning, 

Beat 'gainst their prison ? 

Time can hut cloy love 
And use destroy love : 

The winged boy, Love, 

Is but for boys — 

Y'ou’ll find it torture, 

Though .sharper, shorter, 

To wean, and not wear out your joys. 

1819. 
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ON MY WEDDING-DAY. 

Here ’s a happy new year ! but with reason 
I beg you ’ll permit me to say — 

"Wish me many returns of the season. 

But as few as you please of the day. 

January 2, 1820. 

■ ** 

EPITAPH FOR WILLIAM PITT. 

With death doom’d to grapple, 
Beueatli this cold slab, he 
Who lied in the Chapel 
Now lies in the Abbey. 

January, 1820. 

■ > I 

EPIGRAM. 

In digging up your bones, Tom Paine, 
Will. Corbett has done well : 

You visit him on earth again, 

He ’ll visit you in hell. 

January, 1820. 

' »» ■ - 


STANZAS. 

When a man hath no freedom to fight for at 
home. 

Let Ixim combat for that of his neighbours ; 
Let him think of the glories of Greece and of 
Rome, 

And get knock’d on the head for liis labours. 

To do good to mankind is the chivalrous plair, 
And is always as nobly requited ; 

Then battle for freedom wherever you can, 
And, if not shot or bang’d, you ’ll get 
knighted. 

Xovemher, 1820. 

■ 4 » ■ 

EPIGRAM. 

The world is a bundle of hay. 

Mankind are the asses who pull ; 

Each tugs it a different way, 

And the greatest of all is John Bull. 

■ 4 * 


What matters — a heart which, though faulty, 
was feeling, 

Be driven to excesses which once could 
appal — 

That the sinner should suffer is only fair 
dealing. 


THE CHARITY BALL. 

What matter the pangs of a husband and 
father, 

If his sorrows in exile be great or be small. 
So the Pharisee’s glories around her she 
gather, 

And the saint patronizes her “charity 
balll” 


O' 

As the saint keeps her charity back for 
“the balll” 




EPIGRAM, 

ON the braziers’ company having resolved 
TO present an address to queen CAROLINE. 

The braziers, it seems, are preparing to pass 
An address, and present it themselves all in 
brass ; — 

A superfluous pageant — for, by the Lord 
Harry I 

They 'll find where they ’re going much more 
than they carry. 




EPIGRAM ON MY WEDDING-DAY. 


TO PENELOPE. 


This day, of all our days, has done 
The worst for me and you : — 

’Tis just six years since we were one. 
And jive since we were two. 

Jamuiry 2, 1821. 




ON MY THIRTY-THIRD BIRTHDAY 

January 22, 1821. 

Through life’s dull road, so dim and dirty, 
I have dragg'd to three-aud-thirty. 

"Wliat have these years left to me ? 

Nothing — except thirty-three. 




MARTIAL, LIB. L, EPIG. I. 

"Hie est, quern legis, ille, quern requiris, 
Tota notus in orbe Martialis,*’ 

He unto whom thou art so partial, 

Oh, reader 1 is the well-knoAvn Martial, 

The Epigrammatist : while li\'ing. 

Give him the fame thou wouldst be giving ; 
So shall he hear, and feel, and know it — 
Post obits rarely reach a poet. 


♦♦ 


BOWLES AND CAMPBELL. 

To the tune of “ Why, how now, saucy jade ? ” 

Why, how now, saucy Tom? 

If you thus must ramble, 

I unll publish some 

Remarks on Mister Campbell. 
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ANSWER. 

Why, how now, Billy Bowles ? 

Sore the priest is maudlin ! 

( To the public) How can you, d — 11 your souls ! 
liisten to his twaddling ? 

J^ebntary 22, 182L 

. »» 

EPIGRAMS. 

Oh, Gastlereagh 1 thou art a patriot now ; 
Cato died for his country, so didst thou : 

He perish’d rather than see Rome enslaved, 
Thou cutt’st thy throat that Britain may be 
saved 1 * 

So Castlereagh has cut his throat ! — The worst 
Of this is, — that his own was not the first. 


So He has cut his throat at last 1 — He 1 Who ? ! 
The man who cut his country’s long ago. 

■■ 4 > — 

EPITAPH. 

Posterity will ne’er survey 
A nobler grave than tliis : 

Here lie the bones of Castlereagh : 
Stop, traveller 

— ♦»■ ■■ 

JOHN KEATS. 

Who kiU’d John Keats ? 

“I,” says the Quarterly, 

So savage and Tartarly ; 

“’Twas one of my feats.” 

Who shot the arrow ? 

“ The poet-priest Milman 
(So ready to kill man), 

Or Southey, or Barrow.” 

July, 1821. 


THE CONQUEST. 

iTlilg fragment was found amongst Lonl Bvron’s i)a- 
IKsrs after his departure from Genoa for Grcecc.J 

The Son of Love and Lord of War I sing ; 

Him who bade England bow to Normandy, 
And left the name of conqueror more than king 
To his unconquerable dynasty. 

Not fann’d alone by Yictoi*y’s tieeting wing. 
Ho rear’d his bold and brilliant tl^one on 
high : 

The Bastard kept, like lions, his prey fast, 
And Britain’s bravest victor w’as the last. 

March 8-9, 1828. 

TO MR, MURRAY. 

For Orford and for Waldegrave 

You give much more than me you gave ; 

Which is not fairly to behave, 

My Murray. 


Because if a live dog, ’t is said, 

Be worth a lion fairly sped, 

A live lord must bo worth tiro dead, 

My Murray. 

And if, as the opinion goes, 

Verse hath a better sale than prose, — 
Certes, I should have more than tliose, 

My Murray. 

But now this sheet is nearly craiuin'd. 

So, if you irill, I shan't be shamm’d, 

And if you tcont, you may be damn’d, 

>ly Murray. 

■ ♦» — 

THE IRISH AVATAR. 

" An<l Ircl.'ind, like a bastina<locd elephant, kneel- 
ing to receive the i)altrj’ rider. ’— Ci rka.s. 

Ere the daughter of Brunswick is cold in 
her grave, 

And lier ashes still float to their home o’er 
the tide, 

Lo! George the triumphant speeds over the 
wave. 

To the long-cherish’d isle which he loved 
like his — bride 1 

True, the great of her bright and brief era 
arc gone, 

The rainbow-like epoch where Freedom 
could pause 

For the few little years, out of centuries won, 
Which betray’d not, or crush’d not, or wept 
not her cause. 

True, the chains of the Catholic clank o'er 
his rags, 

Tlie castle still stands, and the senate ’s no 
more, 

And the famine which dwelt on her freedom- 
less crags 

Is extending its steps to her desolate shore. 

To her desolate shore — where the emigrant 
stands 

For a moment to gaze ere he flies from his 
hearth ; 

Tears fall on his chain, though it drops from 
liis hands, 

For the dtingeon he quits is the place of 
his birth. 

But he comes! the Messiah of royalty comes I 
Like a goodly Leviathan roll’d from the 
waves ; 

Then receive him as best such an advent 
becomes, 

With a legion of cooks, and an army of 
slaves ! 
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He comes in the promise and bloom of Let the poor sqnalid splendour thy wreck 
tlmeescore, can afford 

To perform in the pageant the sovereign’s (As the bankrupt’s profusion his ruin would 
part — hide), 

But long live the shamrock, which sha<lows Gild over the palace, Lo ! Erin, thy lord 1 
him o’er I 


Could the green in his hat be trausferr’d to 
his heart ! 


Kiss his foot yvith thy blessing, his bless- 
ings denied I 

freedom past hope be extorted at last, 
Could that long-wither’d spot but be verdant | If the idol of brass find his feet are of clay, 

Must what terror or policy wring forth be 
And a new spring of noble affections class’d 

arise — AVitli what inonarchs ne’er give, but as 

Then might freedom forgive thee this dance wolves yield their prey? 

in thy chain, 

Andthisshoutof thy slavery which saddens brute hath its nature; a king’s is to 


the skies. 

Is it madness or meanness which clings to 
thee now ? 

Were he God — as he is but the commonest 
clay. 

With scarce fewer wrinkles than sins on his 
brow — 

Such servile devotion might shame him 
away. 

Ay, roar in his train ! let thine orators lash 

Their fanciful spirits to pamper his pride — 

Not thus did thy Grattan indignantly flash 


reign,— 

To reign! in that word see, ye ages, com- 
prised 

The cause of the curses all annals contain. 
From Ciesar the dreaded to George the 
despised ! 

Wear, Fingal, thy trappingl O’Connell, jiro- 
claim 

His accomplishments! JIxs!!! and thy 
country convince 

Half an age’s contempt was an error of fame, 
And that “Hal is the rascaliest, sweetest 
young prince ! ’’ 


implored and ■n-ilUl.j yardofb!ueriI.and,poorFiiigal, recall 
■ The fetters from millions of Catholic limbs? 

Ever glorious Grattan ! the best of the good I of all 

So simple in heart, so suhliine in the rest ! "’“I 


With all which Demosthenes wanted endued, 


with hymns? 


And his rival or victor in all he possess d. Ay ! “ Build him a dwelling I ” let each give 
.. .. . his mite! 


Ere Tally arose in the zenith of Rome, 
Though unequaU'd, preceded, the task was 
begun — 

But Grattan sprung up like a god from the 
tomb 

Of ages, the first, last, the saviour, the one ! 


Till, like Babel, the new royal dome hath 
arisen I 

Let thy beggars and helots their pittance 
unite — 

And a palace bestow for a poor-house and 


ttjjca, i/uv: jiiisb, lue siiviour, me one : prison 1 

With the skill of an Orpheus to soften the Spread — spread, for Vitellius, the royal repast, 


brute ; 

With the fire of Prometheus to kindle 
mankind ; 

Even Tyranny listening sate melted or mute. 
And Corruption shrunk scorch’d from the 
glance of his mind. 


Till the gluttonous despot be stuff’d to the 
gorge ! 

And the roar of his drunkards proclaim him 
at last 

The fourth of the fools and oi>pressors 
call’d “ George ! ’’ 


But back to our theme ! Back to despots and Let the tables be loaded with feasts till they 


slaves! groan! 

Feasts furnish’d by Famine ! rejoicings by Till tliey groan like thy people, through 
Pain I ages of woe ! 

True freedom but icelcomes, while slavery Let the wine flow around the old Bacchanal’s 


still raves, 

When a week’s saturnalia hath loosen’d 
her chain. 


throne, 

Like tlieir blood w’hich has flow’d, and 
which yet has to flow. 
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Bnt let not hts name be thine idol alone — 

On his right hand behold a Sejanus appears ! 

Thine 0^11 Castlereagh ! let hini still be thine 
own! 

A >vretch never named but with cui'ses and 
jeers 1 

Till now, when the isle which should blush 
for his birth, 

Beep, deep as the gore which he shed on 
her soil, 

Seems proud of the reptile which crawl’d 
from her earth. 

And for murder repays him w'ith shouts 
aud a smile. 


Yes, happy are they in their cold English 
graves ! 

Theii* shades cannot start to thy shouts of 
to-day — 

Nor the steps of enslavers and chain-kissing 
slaves 

Be stamp’d in the turf o’er their fetterless 
clay. 

Till now I had envied thy sous and their shore, 

Though their virtues were hunted, tbeir 
liberties fled ; 

There was something so warm and sublime 
in the core 

Of an Irishman’s heart, that I envy — thy 


Without one single ray of her genius, without 

The fancy, the manhood, the lire of her 
race — 

The miscreant who well might plunge Erin 
in doubt 

If she ever gave birth to a being so base. 

If she did — let her long-boasted proverb be 
hush’d, 

Which proclaims that from Erin no reptile 
can spring — 

See the cold-blooded serpent, with venom full 
_ flush'd. 

Still warming its folds in the breast of 
a king ! 

Shout, drink, feast, and flatter ! Oh 1 Erin, 
how low 

Wert thou sunk by misfortune and tvranny, 
till 

Thy welcome of tyrants hath plunged thee 
below 

The depth of thy deep in n deeper gulf still ! 

My voice, though but humble, was raised for 
thy right, 

"lyvote, as a freeman's, still votc<l thee free, 

Ihis liand, though but feeble, would arm in 
thy fight, 

And this heart, though outworn, had a 
throb still for thee ! 

Yes, I loved thee and tliine, though thou art 
not rny land, 

I have known noble hearts aud great souls 
in thy sons, 

with the w'orld,o’ertlie patriot band 

Who are gone, but I weep them no longer 
as once. 

are they now reposing afar,— 

thy Curran, tliy Sheridan, all 

w lio, for years, were the chiefs in the elo- 
quent war, 

Aud redeem’d, if they have not retarded, 
thy fall. 


dead. 

Or, if aught in my bosom can quench for an hour 
My contempt for a nation so servile, 
though sore, 

"NVhieh though trod like the worm will not 
turn upon power, 

’Tis the glory of Grattan, and genius of 
Moore ! Septemher, 1821. 

I % I 

STANZAS WRITTEN ON THE ROAD 
BETWEEN FLORENCE AND PISA. 

Oh, talk not to me of a name great in story ; 

The days of our youth are the days of our 
glory ; 

And the myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and- 
tweiity 

.\,re worth all your laurels, though ever so 
plenty. 

WTiat are garlands and crowns to the brow 
that is wrinkled ? 

'Tis but as a dead-flower with May-dew be- 
sprinkled. 

Then away with all such from the head that 
is hoary ! 

‘W’hat care I rfor the wreaths that can onlij 
give glory ! 

Oh Famk ! — if I o’er took delight in thy praises, 

Twas less for the sake of thy high-sounding 
phrase.'^, 

Than to see the bright eyes of the dear one 
discover. 

She thought that I was not unworthy to love 
her. 

There chiefly I sought thee, there only I 
found thee ; 

Her glance was the best of the rays that 
surround thee ; 

When it sparkled o’er aught that was bright 
in my story, 

I knew it was love, aud I felt it was glory. 

' ^'ovembeTf 1821. 
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STANZAS TO A HINDOO AIR. 

Oh 1 my lonely— lonely— louely— Pillow I 

Where is my lover ? where is my lover ? 

Is it his bark which my dreary dreams dis- 
cover ? 

Far— far away 1 and alone along the billow? 

Oh I my lonely— lonel3 — lonely— Pillow ! 

"Why must my head ache where his gentle 
brow lay ? 

How the long night flags lovelessly and 
slowly, 

And my head droops over thee like the 
willow 1 

Oh ! thon, my sad and ^litai-y Pillow I 

Send me kind di’eams to keep my heart from 
breaking, 

In return for the tears I shed upon thee 
waking ; 

XiCt me not die till he comes back o’er the 
billow. 

Then if thou wilt — no more my lonely 
Pillow, 

In one embrace let these anns again enfold 
him, 

And then expire of the joy—bnt to behold 
him 1 

Oh I my lone bosom ! — oh ! m\’ lonely 
Pillow ! 


IMPROMPTU. 

Beneath Blessington’s ej’cs 
The reclaimetl Paradise 
Should be free as the former from evil ; 
But if the new Eve 
For an Apple should grieve, 

What mortal would not play the Devil ? 

• 1823. 

— - 

TO THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 

You have^k’d for a verse: — the request 
In a rhymer 'twere strange to deny; 

But my Hippocrene was but my breast, 

And my feelings (its fountain) are dry. 

Were I now as I was, I had sung 
What Lawrence has painted so well ; 

But the strain would expire on my tongue, 
And the theme is too soft for my shell. 

I am ashes where once I was fire, 

^id the bard in my bosom is dead ; 

What I loved I now merely admire, 

And my heart is as grey as my head. 


My life is not dated by years — 

There are moments which act as a plough ; 
And there is not a furrow appears 
But is deep in my soul as my brow. 

Let the young and the brilliant aspire 
To sing w’hat I gaze on in vain ; 

For sorrow has torn from my lyre 
The string which was worthy the strain. 

ON THIS DAY I COMPLETE MY 
THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR, 

Missolonohi, Jan. 22, 1824. 

Tis time this heart should be unmoved, 

^ Since others it hath ceased to move : 

Y"et, though I cannot be beloved, 

Still let me love I 

Mj’ days are in the yellow leaf ; 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone ; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone I 

The fire that on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle ; 

No torch is kindled at its blaze — 

A funeral pile. 

The hope, the fear, the jealous care, 

The exalted portion of the pain 
And power of love, I cannot share, 

But wear the chain. 

But 'tis not thus — and ’tis not here — 

Such thoughts should shake my soul, nor 
note, 

"Where glory decks the hero’s bier, 

Or binds his brow. 

The sword, the banner, and the field, 

Glory and Greece, around me see I 
The Spartan, borne upon his shield, 

Was not more free. 

Awake ! (not Greece — she is awake I) 

Awake, my spirit 1 Think through tchom 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake, 

And then strike home 1 

Tread those reviving passions down, 
Unworthy manhoo<l I — unto thee 
Indifferent should the smile or frown 
Of beauty be. 

If thou regrett’st thy youth, tchy livef 
The land of honourable death 
Is here ; — up to the field, and give 
Away thy breath ! 

Seek ont — less often sought than found — 

A soldier’s grave, for thee the best; 

Then look around, and choose thy ground, 

And take thy rest. 




SATIRES. 
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A SATIRE. 


■ 4 » 

“ I had rather be a kitten, and cry mew ! 

Thau one of these same metre ballad inongcrs. 

SllAKSl’EARE, 

•‘Such shameless banis we have ; and yet 'tis true, 
There arc as mad, abandou’d critics too.’— PorE. 

■ i >> - — 


PREFACE*. 


All my friends, learned and unlcanied, have 
urged me not to publish this Satire with my name. 
If I were to be “turned from the career of my liu- 
inour by quibbles quick, and paper bullets of the 
brain,’* I should have complied with their counsel 
But I am not to be terrified by abuse, or bullied by 
reviewers, with or without arms. I can safely sjiy 
that I have attacked none personally, who did not 
conmience on the offeuslve, Au author's works are 
public property ; he who purchases may judge, and 
publish his opinion if he pleases ; and the authors 
I have endeavoured to commemorate may do by me 
as I have done by them. I dare say they will succeed 
iMJtter in condemning my scrlbbllngs, than in mend- 
ing their own. But my object is not to prove that I 
can write waU, hut, if possible, to make others write 
iHjtter. 

As the poem has met with far more success than 
I expected, I have endeavoured In this edition to 
make some additions and alterations, to render it 
more worthy of public iHjrusal 

In the first etUtlon of this satire, published anony- 
mously, fourteen lines on the subject of Bowles’s 
Pope were written by, and inserted at the rc<iuc 8 t 
of, an ingenious friend of niinet, who has now in the 
press a volume of poetry. In tlm present edition 
they are erased, ancl some of my own substituted in 
their stead ; my ouly reason for this being that which 
I conceive wouhl operate with any other person in 
the same manner, — a determination not to pulilish 


• This preface was written for the second edition, and 
printed with it. The noble author had left this country 
previous to the publication of that edition, and is not 
yet returned.— iVote to the fourth edition, 1811. 
t [Mr. Hobhouse.] 


with my name any production which Wiis not en- 
tirely and exclusively my own composition. 

>Vith* regard to the real talents of many of the 
poetical persons whose j)erformances arc mentlon»i 
or alluded to in the following pages, it is presumed 
by the author that there can be little differeiice of 
opinion in the public at large; though, like other 
secUries, each has his .separate tabernacle of prose- 
lytes, by whom his abilities are over-rated, his faults 
overlooked, and his metrical canons received with- 
out scruple and without consideration. But the 
unquestionable possession of considerable geniu-s by 
several of the writers here cen 8 urc<l renders their 
inentJil prostitution more to be regretted. Imbecility 
may be pitied, or, at worst, hiughed at and forgotten : 
perverted powers demand the most decided repre- 
hension. No one cjin wish more than the author 
that some known and able writer had undertaken 
their exiwsure ; but Mr. Gifford has devoted himself 
to Massinger, and, in the absence of the regular phy- 
sician, a countrj’ pnicUtioner may. In cases of abso- 
lute necessity, be allowed to prescribe bis nostrum 
to prevent the extension of so deplorable an epi- 
demic, provided there be no (juai kcry In his trcJit- 
ment of the nialmly. A caustic is here offcrwl ; as 
it is to be feared nothing short of actual ciutery 
C4iu recover the numerous iKXtieuts afflicted with the 
present prevalent and distressing rabies fur rhym- 
ing.— As to the Edlnlmrgh Reviewers, it would indeetl 
reiiulre an Hercules to crush the Hydra ; but if the 
author succeeds in merely “bruising one of the heads 
of the serpent," though his own hand should sufl'er 
in the encounter, he will be amply satisfied. 


I • IHere the preface to the first edition commenced.! 



ei^-glish bauds and scotch eeyiewees. 


STiii must I hear ?— shall hoarse Fitzuerahl 
bawl 

Hie creaking couplets in a tavern hall, 

And I not sing, lest, haply, ScoUh reviews 
bhould dub me scribbler, and denounce mv 

Prepare for rhjmie-I Il publish, right or 

Fools are my theme, let satire be my song. 

^ noblest gift — my grey goose- 

Slave of my thoughts, obedient to my will, 

Torn froDi thy parent bird to fonn a pen, 

lhat mighty instrument of little men I 

ihe pen I foretjoom’d to aid the mental throes 

Of brains that labour, big with verse or prose, 

1 hough nymphs forsake, and critics may de- 
ride, ^ 

The lover’s solace, and the author s pride 

What wits, what poets dost thou daUy raise! 

How' frequent is thy use, how small thv 
praise I ^ 

^ndemn d at length to be forgotten quite, 
With all the pages which t was thine to write. 
But thou, at least, mine ow n especial pen I 
Once laid aside, but now* assumed again 
Our task complete, like Hamet’s shall be free • 
Though spurn’d by others, yet beloved by me : 
Ihen let us soar to-day ; no common theme, 

No eastern vision, no distemper’d dream 
Inspires -our path, though full of thorns, is 

Smooth be the verse, and easy be the strain. 


When Vice triumphant holds her sov reign 
sway, ® 

O^y'd by all who nought beside obey : 

^eu Folly , frequent harbinger of crime, 

Bedecks her cap with bells of every clime • 

When knaves and fools combined o'er all 
jprc\ ftu, 

l>oldest start from public sneers, 
unknown to other fears, 
More darkly sin, by satire kept in awe, 

And shrmk from ridicule, though not from law. 

T.?™ not belong 

lo me the arrows of satiric sontr ; 

The royal rices of our age demand 

a mightier hand. 

Aud yield at least amusement in the race : 


id Laugh when I laugh, I seek no other fame ; 
Ihe cry 18 up, and scribblers are my game. 

strains of great and 

y Ode, ei>ic, eleg 3 *, have at you all I 

1 too can scrawl, and once upon a time 
>r I pour d along the town a flood of rhyme 

V“"«rthy praise or blame; 
I printed— older children do the same. 

. A 1 ^^ pleasant, sure, to see one s name in print; 

" V ♦ ?i^ * tlJcre’s nothing m 't. 

Not that a title s sounding charm can save 

Or scrawl or scribbler from an c^iual grave : 

Ibis Lambe must own, since his patrician 
name 

3 Fail'd to preserve the spurious farce from 
. shame. 

■ “*^tter, George continues still to write. 
ihou|g^now the name is veil'd from public 

! iJoved by tbe great example, I pursue 

ine self-same road, but make my own review • 
aNoI seek ^eat Jeffrey’s, yet, like him, will be 
bclj-coustituted judge of jioesy. 

A man must serve bis time to every trade 
baye censure- -critics all are really made, 
l ake hackney'd jokes from Miller, got by rote, 
n itb just enough of learning to misquote; 

mind well skill’d to find or forge a fault; 

A turn for punning, call it Attic salt ; 
lo Jeffrey go, be silent and discreet, 

Mis pay is just ten sterling pounds per sheet : 
Fear not to lie, twill seem a sharper hit ; 
bhnnk not from blasphemy, ’twill pass for 

Care not for feeling — pass your proper jest, 
And stand a critic, hated j'et caress’d. 

And shall wc own such judgment ? no — as 
soon 

j Seek roses in December — ice in June; 

Hope constancy in wind, or corn in chaff; 
Beheve a woman or an epitaph, 

Or any other thing that 's false, before 
lou trust in critics, who themselves are sore; 

Or yitdd one single thought to be misled 
By Jeffrey s heart, or Lambe's Bceotian head. 

lo these young tjTants, by themselves mis- 
placed, 

Combined usurpers on the throne of taste ; 
lo these, when authors bend in humble awe, 

And hail their voice as truth, their word as 
law — 
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While these are censors, ’t would be sin to 
spare ; 

While such are critics, why should I forbear? 
But yet, so near all modern worthies run, 

’T is doubtful whom to seek, or whom to 
shun ; 

Nor know we when to spare, or where to 
strike, 

Our bards and censors are so much alike. 

Then should you ask me, why I venture o'er 
The path which Pope and Gilford trod before ; 

If not yet sicken’d, you can still proceed : 

Go on ; my rhyme will tell you as you read. 

“ But hold I” exclaims a friend, “ here’s some 
neglect : 

This— that — and t’other line seem incorrect.” 
What then? the self-same blunder Pope has 
got, 

And careless Dryden — “Ay, but Pye has 
not — 

Indeed I — ’tis granted, faith !— but what care 

I? 

Better to err with Pope, than shine with Pye. 

Time was, ere yet iii these degenerate days 
Ignoble themes obtain’d mistaken praise, 
When sense and wit with poesy allied, 

No fabled graces, flourish’d side by side ; 

From the same fount their inspiration drew, 
And, rear’d by taste, bloom’d fairer as they 
grew. 

Then, in this happy isle, a Pope’s pure strain 
Sought the rapt soul to charm, nor sought in 
vain ; 

A polish’d nation’s praise aspired to claim, 
And raised the people’s, as the poet’s fame. 
Like him great Dryden pour’d the tide of 
song, 

In stream less smoothf indeed, yet doubly 
strong. 

Then Congreve’s scenes could cheer, or Ot- 
way’s melt — 

For nature then an English audience felt. 

But why these names, or greater still, retrace, 
When all to feebler bards resign their place ? 
Yet to such times our lingering looks are cast, 
When taste and reason with those times are 
pa.st. 

Now look around, and turn each trifling page, 
Survey the precious works that please the 
. aKG ; 

This truth at least let satire’s self allow, 

No dearth of bards can be complain’d of now. 
The loaded press beneath her labour groans, 
And printers’ devils shake their weary bones; 
While Southey’s epics cram the creaking 
shelves, 

And Little’s lyrics shine hi hot-press’d 
twelves. 


Thus saith the Preacher: “Nought beneath 
the sun 

Is new ; ” yet still from change to change we 
run : 

WHiat varied wonders tempt us as they i)ass j 
The cow-pox, tractors, gah aiiism, and gas, 

In turns appear, to make the vulgar stare. 

Till the swoln bubble bursts — and all is air ! 
Nor less new schools of Poetry arise, 

W’liere dull pretenders grapple for the prize : 
O’er taste awhile these pseudo-bards prevail; 
Each country book-club bows the knee to 
Baal. 

And, hurling lawful genius from the throne. 
Erects a shriue and idol of its own ; 

Some leaden calf— but whom it matters not, 
From soaring Southey down to gi'oveUing 
Stott. 

Behold! in various throngs the scribbling 
crew, 

For notice eager, pass in long review : 

Each spurs his jaded Pegasus apace. 

And rhyme and blank maintain an eiiual 
race ; 

Sonnets on sonnets crowd, and ode on ode ; 
And tales of terror jostle on the road ; 
Immeasurable measures move along; 

For simpering folly loves a varied song, 

To strange mysterious dulness still the friend, 
Admires the strain she cannot comprehend. 
Thus Lays of Minstrels— may they be the 
last ! — 

On half-strung harps whine mournful to the 
blast. 

While mountain spirits prate to river sjirite.s, 
That dames may listen to the sound at 
nights ; 

.\nd goblin brats, of Gilpin Horner’s brood, 
Decoy young border-nobles through the wood, 
And skip at every step, Lord knows how 
high, 

And frighten foolish babes, the Lord knows 
why ; 

WTiile high-horn ladies in their magic cell, 
Forbidding knights to read who cannot spell. 
Despatch a courier to a wizard’s grave, 

.{kiul fight with holiest men to shield a knave. 

Next view in state, proud prancing on his 
roan, 

The golden-crested haughty Marmion, 

Now forging scrolls, now foremost in the 
fight. 

Not quite a felon, yet but half a knight, 

The gibbet or the field prepared to grace ; 

A mighty mixture of the great and base. 

Ami think’st thou, Scott! by vain conceit 
percliance, 

On public taste to foist thy stale romance, 
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Though Murray with his Miller may combine 
To yield thy muse just half-a-crowii per line? 
No 1^ when the sons of song descend to trade, 
Their bays ai*e sear, their former laurels 
fade. 

Let such forego the poet’s sacred name, 

Who rack their brains for lucre, not for 
fame : 

Still for stern Mammon may they toil in 
vain 1 

And sadly gaze on gold they cannot gain 1 
Such be their meed, such still the just 
reward 

Of prostituted muse and hireling bard I 
For this we spurn Apollo's venal son, 

And bid a long “ good night to Marmion. ” 

These are the themes that claim our plau- 
dits now ; 

These are the bards to whom the muse must 
bow ; 

While Milton, Dryden, Pope, alike forgot, 
Resign their hallow’d bays to Walter Scott. 

The time has been, when j et the muse was 


Since startled metre fled before thy face, 

Well wert thou doom’d the last of all thv 
race 1 ^ 

Well might triumphant genii bear thee hence, 

Illustrious conqueror of cominon sense ! 

Now, last and gi’eatest, Madoc spreads his 
sails. 

Cacique in Mexico, and prince in Wales ; 

Tells us strange tales, as other travellers do, 

More old than MandeviUe’s, and not so true. 

Oh! Southey I Southey I cease thy varied 
song ! 

A bard may chant too often and too long : 

As thou art strong in verse, in mercy, spare I 

A fourth, alas! were more than we could 
bear. 

But if, in spite of all the world can say. 

Thou still >\'ilt verseward plotl thy weary 
way ; 

If still in Berkley ballads most uncivil, 

Thou wilt devote old women to the devil, 

The babe unborn thy dread intent may rue : 

“God help thee,” Southey, and thy readers 
too. 


young, 

When Homer swept the IjTe, and Maro sung, 
An epic scarce ten centuries could claim, 
While awe-struck nations hail’d the magic 
name : 

The work of each immortal bard appears 
The single w'onder of a thousancryears. 
Empires have moulder’d from the face of 
earth, 

Tongues have expired w’ith those who gave 
them birth, 

Without the glory such a strain can give. 

As even in ruin bids the language live. 

Not so W’ith us, though minor bards, conten 
On one great w’ork a life of labour spent : 
With eagle pinion soaring to the skies. 
Behold the ballad-monger Southey rise ! 

To him let Camot5ns, Milton, Tasso yield. 
Whose annual strains, like armies, take the 
field. 

First in the ranks see Joan of Arc advance, 
The scourge of England and the boast of 
France ! 

Though burnt by wicked Bedford for a witch, 
Behold her statue placed in glor}’’8 niche ; 
Her fetters burst, and just released from 
prison, 

A virgin phoenix from her ashes risen. 

Next see tremendous Thalaba come on, 
Arabia’s monstrous, wild, and wondrous son; 
Domdaniel’s dread destroyer, who o’ertlirew’ 
More mad magicians than the world e’er 
knew’. 

Immortal hero ! all thy foes o’ercome. 

For ever reign— tlie rival of Tom Thumb ! 


Next comes the dull disciple of thy school. 
That mild apostate from poetic rule. 

The simple Wordsworth, framer of a lay 
As soft as evening in his favourite May, 

Who warns his friend “to shake off toil and 
trouble, 

And quit his books, for fear of growiug 
double ; ” 

ho, botli bj’ precept and example, shows 
That prose is verse, and verse is merely 
prose ; 

Conviiicujg all, by demonstration plain. 
Poetic souls delight in prose insane ; 

And Christmas stories tortured into rhyme 
Contain the essence of the true sublime. 
Thus, when he tells the tale of Betty Foy, 
The idiot mother of “ an idiot boy ; ” 

A moon-struck, silly lad, who lost his way, 
And, like his bard, confounded night with 
day; 

So close on each pathetic part ho dw’ells. 

And each adventure so sublimely tells, 

' That all who view the “ idiot in his glory ” 
Conceive the bard the hero of the story. 

Shall gentle Coleridge pass unnoticed here. 
To tm’gid ode and tumid stanza dear ? 

Though themes of innocence amuse him best, 
Yet still obscurity ’s a welcome guest. 

If Inspiration should her aid refuse 
To him who takes a pixy for a muse, 

Y'et none in lofty numbers can surpass 
The bard who soars to elegise an ass. 

So well the subject suits his noble mind, 

He brays the laureat of the long-ear’d kind. 
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Oh ! wonder-working Lewis ! monk, or 
hard, 

Who fain wonldst make Parnassus a cburcb- 
yard! 

LoJ wreaths of yew, not laurel, bmd tby 
brow. 

Thy muse a sprite, Apollo’s sexton tbou ! 

Whether on ancient tombs tbou tak’st tby 
stand, 

By gibb’ring spectres bail'd, tby kindred 
band; 

Or tracest cbaste descriptions on tby page, 

To please the females of our modest age ; 

All hail, M.P. ! from whose infernal brain 

Thin-sheeted phantoms glide, a giisly train ; . m • 1 >- 

At whose command “grun women ” throng ui Triuniidiant first see ** leniper s Iriuniplis 


Mend, Strangford 1 mend tby morals and tby 
taste ; 

Be warm, but pure ; be amorous, but be 
chaste ; 

Cease to deceive ; thy pilfer’d haq) restore, 
Nor teach the Lusian bard to copy Moore. 

Behold! — ye tarts!— one moment spare the 
text — 

Hayley’s last work, and worst -until bis 
next; 

Wlietber be spin poor couplets into plays, 

Or damn the dead with purgatorial praise, 
His style in youtli or age is still the same, 
For ever feeble and for ever tame. 


crowds, 

And kings of fire, of water, and of clouds, 

With “small gray men,” “wild yagers,” and 
what not, 

To crown with honour thee and Walter 
Scott ; 

Again all hail! if tales like thine may 
please, 

St. Luke alone can vanquish the disease ; 

Even Satan’s self with thee might dread to 
dwell, 

And in thy skull discern a deeper hell. 

Who in soft guise, surrounded by a choir 
Of virgins melting, not to Vesta’s lire. 

With sparkling eyes, and cheek by passion 
fiush’d. 

Strikes his wild lyre, whilst listening dames 
are hush’d ? 

'Tis Little 1 young Catullus of liis day, 

As sweet, but as immoral, in his lay ! 

Grieved to condemn, the muse must still be 
just, 

Nor spare melodious advocates of lust. 

Pure is the flame which o’er her altar burns ; 
Prom grosser incense with disgust she turns : 
Yet kind to youth, this expiation o’er, 

She bids thee “mend thy line and sin no 
more.” 

For thee, translator of the tinsel song, 

To whom such glittering ornaments belong, 
Hibernian Strangford! with thine eyes of 
blue, 

And boasted locks of red or auburn hue, 
Whose plaintive strain each love-sick miss 
admires, 

And o’er harmonious fustian half expires, 
Learn, if thou canst, to yield thine author’s 
sense. 

Nor vend thy sonnets on a false pretence. 
Think’st thou to gain thy verse a higher 
place. 

By dressing Camogns in a suit of lace? 


shine ! 

At least I’m sure they triniupli d over mine. 
Of “Music’s Triumphs,” all who nad may 
swear 

That luckless music never triumph’d there. 

Moravians, rise! bestow some meet re- 
ward 

On dull devotion — liO ! the Sabbath bard, 
Sepulchral (Tralianie, pours his notes sub- 
lime 

In mangled prose, nor e'en aspires to rhyme; 
Breaks into blank the Gospel of St. Luke, 

.And boldly pilfers from the Pentateuch; 

And, undisturb’d by conscientious qualms, 
Perverts tlm Prophets, and purloins the 
Psalms. 

Hail, Sympathy ! thy soft idea brings 
A thousand visions of a lliousand things. 

And shows, still whimpering through three- 
score of years, 

The maudlin prince of mournful sonneteers. 
And art thou not their prince, liarrnonious 
Bowles 1 

Thou first, great oracle of lender souls? 
Whether thou sing’st with equal ease, and 
grief, 

The fall of empires, or a yellow leaf ; 

Whether thy muse most lamentably tells 
What merry sounds proceed from Oxford 
bells, 

Or, still in Ixdls delighting, finds a friend 
III every chime that jingled from Ostond ; 

I Ah 1 how much juster were tliy muse’s hap, 

If to thv hells thou wonldst hut add a cap ! 
Delightful Bowles ! still blessing and still 
blest, 

All love thy strain, but children like it best. 
’T is thine, with gentle Little’s moral song, 
To soothe the mania of the amorous throng ! 
With thee our nursery damsels shed their 
tears, 

Ere miss as yet completes her infant years : 
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But in lier teens thy whining powers are 
vain ; 

She quits poor Bowles for Little s purer 
strain. 

Now to soft themes thou scoriiest to confine 
The lofty numbers of a harp like thine ; 

“ Awake a louder and a loftier strain,” 

Such as none heard before, or will again ! 
Where all Discoveries jumbled from the 
flood, 

Since first the leaky ark reposed in mud, 

By more or less, are sung in every book. 
From Captain Noah down to Captain Cook. 
Nor this alone; but, pausing on the road. 

The bard sighs forth a gentle episode ; 

And giavely tells— attend, each beauteous 
miss ! — 

Wlien first Madeira trembled to a kiss. 
Bowles ! in thy memory let this precept 
dwell, 

Stick to thy sonnets, man 1— at least they sell. 
But if some new-born whim, or larger bribe. 
Prompt thy crude brain, and claim thee for 
a scribe ; 

If chance some bard, though once by dunces 
fear’d, 

Now, prone in dust, can only be reVered ; 

If Pope, whose fame and genius, from the 
first, 

Have foil’d the best of critics, needs the 
worst. 

Do thou essay : each fault, each failing scan ; 
The first of poets W'as, alas 1 but man. 

Bake from each ancient dunghill every pearl. 
Consult Lord Fanny, and confide in Curll ; 

Let all the scandals of a former age 
Perch on thy pen, and flutter o’er thy page; 
Affect a candour which thou canst not feel, 
Clothe envy in the garb of honest zeal ; 

Write, as if St. John's soul could still inspire, 
And do from hate what Mallet did for liii-e. 

Oh I hadst thou lived in that congenial time, 
To rave with Dennis, and with Kalph to 
rhyme ; 

Throng’d with the rest around his livinc 
head, 

Not raised thy hoof against the lion dead ; 

A meet reward had crown’d thy glorious 
gains, 

And link d thee to the Dunciad for thy pains. 

Another epic ! Who inflicts again 
More books of blank upon the sons of men ? 
Boeotian Cottle, rich Bristowa’s boast. 

Imports old stories from the Cambrian coast, 
And sends his goods to market — all alive ! 
Lines forty thousand, cantos twenty -five? 
Fresh fish from Helicon 1 who ’ll buy, who ’ll 
buy ? 

The precious bargain ’s cheap — in faith, not I. 


Your tui tle-feeder’s verse must needs be flat, 
Though Bristol bloat him wdth the verdant 
fat ; 

If Commerce fills the purse, she clogs the 
brain, 

^Vnd Amos Cottle strikes the lyre in vain. 

In him an author’s luckless lot behold. 
Condemn’d to make the books which once 
he sold. 

Oh, Amos Cottle ! — Phmbus I what a name 
To fill the speaking trump of future fame ! — 
Oh, Amos Cottle! for a moment think 
\Vhat meagre profits spring from pen and ink! 
When thus devoted to poetic dreams. 

Who will peruse thy prostituted reams ? 

Oh I pen perverted 1 paper misapplied 1 
Had Cottle still adorn’d the counter’s side, 
Bent o’er the desk, or, born to useful toils, 
Been taught to make the paper which he 
soils, 

Plough’d, delved, or plied the oar with lusty 
limb. 

He had not sung of Wales, nor I of him. 

As Sisyphus against the infernal steep 
Rolls the huge rock whose motions ne’er 
may sleep. 

So up thy hill, ambrosial Richmond, heaves 
Dull Maurice all his granite weight of leaves : 
Smooth, solid monuments of mental pain! 

’The petrifactions of a plodding brain. 

That, ere they reach the top, fall lumbering 
back again. 

With broken lyre, and cheek serenely pale, 
Lo ! sad Alcams wanders down the vale ; 
Though fair they rose, and might have 
bloom’d at last. 

His hopes have perish’d hy the northern 
blast : 

Nipp’d m the bud by Caledonian gales. 

His blossoms wther as the blast prevails I 
O’er bis lost works let classic Sheftield weep; 
May no rude hand distimb their early sleep 1 

Yet say ! why should the bard at once 
resign 

His claim to favour from the sacred nine ? 

For ever startled by the mingled howl 
Of northern wolves, that still in darkness 
prowl ; 

A coward brood, which mangle as they pre}’, 

By hellish instinct, all that cross their way ; 
Aged or j’oung, the living or the dead, 

No mercy find — these harpies must be fed. 

Why do the injured unresisting yield 
The calm possession of their native field ? 

Why tamely thus before their fangs retreat, 

Nor hunt the blood-hounds back to Arthur's 
Seat ? 
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Health to immortal Jeffrey 1 once, in name, 
England coold boast a judge almost the same ; 
In soul so like, so merciful, yet just, 

Some think that Satan has resign'd his trnst, 
And given the spirit to the world again. 

To sentence letters, as he sentenced men. 

With hand less mighty, but \sith heart as 
black, 

"UTth voice as willing to decree the rack ; 

Bred in the courts betimes, though all that 
law 

As yet hath taught him is to find a flaw ; 

Since well instructed in the patriot school 
To rail at party, though a party tool, 

Who knows, if chance his patrons should 
restore 

Back to the sway they forfeited before. 

His scribbling toils some recompense maj’ 
meet. 

And raise this Daniel to the judgment-seat ? 
Let Jeffrej-s’ shade indulge the pious liope, 
And greeting thus, present him with a rope : 

‘‘ Heir to iny virtues ! man of equal mind I 
Skill’d to condemn ns to traduce mankind, 
This cord receive, for thee reserved with 
care, 

To wield in judgment, and at length to wear. " 

Health to great Jeffrey I Heaven preserve 
his life, 

To floinrish on the fertile shores of Fife, 

And guard it sacred in its future wars. 

Since authors sometimes seek the field of 
Mars 1 

Can none remember that eventful daj*, 

That cver-glorious, ahnost fatal fray, 

When Little's leadless pistol met his eye, 

And Bow-street myrmidons stood laugliiiig 
by? 

Oh, day disastrous ! on her firm-set rock, 
Dunedin’s castle felt a secret shock ; 

Dark roll’d the sympathetic waves of Forth, 
Low groan’d the startled whirlwinds of the 
north ; 

Tweed ruffleil half his waves to form a tear, 
The other half pursued its calm career ; 
Arthur’s steep summit nodded to its base, 
surly Tolbooth scarcely kept her place. 
The Tolbooth felt — for marble sometimes can, 
On such occasions, feel as much as man — 
The Tolbooth felt defrauded of his charms, 

If Jeffrey died, except within her anns : 
hay last, not least, on that portentous morn. 
The sixteenth story, where himself was 
born, 

His patrimonial garret, fell to ground. 

And pale Edina shudder’d at the sound : 
Strew’d were the streets around with inilk- 
^yhitc reams. 

Flow’d all the Canongate with inky streams ; 




This of his candour seem’d the sable dew. 
That of his valour show'd tlie bloodless hue; 
And all with justice deem'd the two com- 
bined 

The mingled emblems of his mighty mind. 
But Caledonia’s goddess hover’d o’er 
The field, and saved him from tlio wrath of 
Moore ; 

From eitlier pistol snatcli'd the vengeful load, 
And straight restored it to her favourite's 
head ; 

That head, with greater than magnetic power, 
Caught it, as Danafi caught the golden shower, 
And, though the thickening dross will scarce 
refine, 

Augments its ore, and is itself a mine. 

“My son,” she cried, “ne’er tliirst for gore 
again, 

Resign the pistol and resume the pen 
O'er polities and poesy preside, 

Boast of thy country, ami Britannia's guide 1 
For long as Albion’s heedless sons submit, 

Or Scottish taste decides on English wit. 

So long shall last thine unmolested reign, 

Nor any dare to take thy name in vain. 
Behold, a chosen band shall aid thy plan. 

And own thee chieftain of the critic clan. 
First in the oat-fed phalanx shall be seen 
The travell d thane, Athenian Aberdeen. 
Herbert shall wield Thor’s hammer, and 
sometimes, 

In gratitude, thou It praise his rugged rhymes. 
Smug Sidnej* too thy bitter page sliall seek. 
And classic Hallam,much renowii'dfor (ireek ; 
Scott may perchance his name and influence 
lend, 

And paltry Pillans shall traduce his friend ; 
While gay Thalia’s luckless votary, Lambe, 
Damn’ll like the devil, devil-like will damn. 
Known be thy name, unbounded be tliy sway ! 
Thy Holland’s banquets shall each toil repay ; 
While grateful Britain yields the praise she 
owes 

To Holland's hirelings and to learning's 
foes. 

; Yet mark one caution ere thy next Review 
Spread its light wings of saffron and of blue, 
Beware lest blundering Brougham destroy 
the sale, 

Turn beef to bannocks, cauliflowers to kail.” 
Thus having said, the kilted goddess kiss'd 
Her son, and vanish’d in a Scottish mist. 

Then prosper, Jeffrey 1 pertest of the train 
Whom Scotland pampers with her fiery grain I 
Whatever blessing wait a genuine Scot, 

In double portion swells thy glorious lot ; 

For thee Edina culls her evening sweets. 

And showers their oilours on thy candid 
sheets. 
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Whose line and fragrance to thy work 
adhere — 

This scents its pages, and that gilds its rear. 
Lo I blushing Itch, coy n^Tiiph, enamour’d 
grown, 

Forsakes the rest, and cleaves to thee alone ; 
And, too unjust to other Pictish men, 

Enjoys thy person, and inspires thy pen ! 

niustrious Holland ! hard would be his lot. 
His hirelings mention’d, and himself forgot ! 
Holland, with Henry Petty at his back, 

The whipper-in and huntsman of the j^ack. 
Blest be the banquets spread at Holland 
House, 

Where Scotchmen feed, and critics may 
carouse ! 

Long, long beneath that hospitable roof 
Shall Grub-street dine, while duns are kept 
aloof. 

See honest ILallam lay aside his fork, 

Resume his pen, review his Lordship s work, 
And, grateful for the dainties on his plate, 
Declare his landlord can at least translate ! 
Dunedin ! view thy children with delight, 
They write for food — and feed because they 
write : 

And lest, when heated with the unusual 
grape, 

Some glowing thoughts should to the nress 
escape. 

And tmge witli red the female reader’s cheek, 
My lady skims the cream of each critique ; 
Breathes o’er the page her purity of soul, 
Reforms each crx*or. and refines the whole. 

Now to the Drama turn — Oh! motle\’ 
sight ! 

"WTiat precious scenes the wondering eyes 
invite ! 

Puns, and a prince within a l)arrel pent, 

And Dibdin’s nonsense yield complete con- 
tent. 

Though now, thank Heaven ! the Roscio- 
mania’s o’er, 

And full-grown actors are endured once more ; 
Yet what avail their vain attempts to please, 
While British critics suffer scenes like these; ; 

Reynolds vents his “dammes!” 

“ poohs ! ” and “ zounds I” 

And common-place and common sense con- 
founds ? 

While Kenney’s “ World ah 1 where is 
Kenney's wit? — 

Tires the sad gallery, lulls the listless pit; 

And Beaumont’s pilfer’d Caratach affords 
A tragedy complete in all but words ? 

Who but must mourn, while these are all the 
rage. 

The degradation of our vaunted stage I 


Heavens ! is all sense of shame and talent 
gone ? 

Have we no living bard of merit ? — none I 
Awake, George Colman! Cumberland, awakel 
Ring the alarum bell I let folly quake I 
Oh, Sheridan I if aught can move thy pen, 
Let Comedy assume her throne again ; 

Abjure tlie mummery of the German schools ; 
Leave new Pizan-os to translating fools ; 

I Give, as thy last memorial to the age, 

One classic drama, and reform the stage. 
Gods ! o’er those boards shall Folly rear her 
head, 

Where Garrick trod, and Siddons lives to 
tread ? 

On those shall Farce display Buffoon’ry’s 
mask. 

And Hook conceal his heroes in a cask ? 

Shall sapient managers new scenes produce 
From Cherry, Skeffington, and Mother Goose ? 
While Shakspeare, Otway, Massmger, forgot, 
On stalls must moulder, or in closets rot ? 

Lol with what i)omp the daily ixrhits pro- 
claim 

The rival candidates for Attic fame 1 
In grim array though Lewis’ spectres rise, 
Still Skeffington and Goose divide the prize. 
Aud sure {^reat Skeffington must claim our 
praise, 

For skirtlcss coats and skeletons of plays 
Renown’d alike ; whose genius ne’er confines 
Her flight to garnish Greenwood’s gay de- 
signs ; 

Nor sleeps with “ Sleeping Beauties,” but 
anon 

In five facetious acts comes thundering on, 
"While poor John Bull, bewilder’d with the 
scene 

Stares, wondering what the devil it can 
mean ; 

But as some hands applaud, a venal few 1 
Rather than sleep, why John applauds it 
too. 

Such arc we now. Ah ! wherefore should 
we turn 

To what our fathers were, unless to mourn ? 
Degenerate Britons ! arc ye dead to shame, 

Or, kind to dulness, do you fear to blame ? 
Well may the nobles of our present raco 
Watch each distortion of a Naldi's face ; 

Well may they smile on Italy’s buffoons, 

And worship Catalani’s pantaloons, 

Since their own drama yields no fairer trace 
Of wit tlian puns, of Iminour than grimace. 

Then let Ausonia, skill'd in everj’ art 
To soften manners, but corrupt the heart, 

Pour her exotic follies o'er tlie to^\'n, 

To sanction Vice, and hunt Decorum down ; 
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Let wedded strumpets languish o’er Bes- 
hajes, 

And bless the promise which his form dis- 
plays ; 

While Gayton bounds before th' enraptured 
looks 

Of hoary marquises and stripling dukes : 

Let high-born lechers eye the lively Presle 
Twirl her light limbs, that spurn the needless 
veil; 

Let Angioluu bare her breast of snow, 

Wave the white arm, and point the pliant 
toe; 

Collini trill her love-inspiring song, 

Strain her fair neck, and chariii the listen- 
ing throng ! 

Whet not your scythe, suppressors of our 
vicel 

Reforming saints ! too delicately nice ! 

By whose decrees, our sinful souls to save, 

No Sunday tankards foam, no barbers shave ; 
And beer undrawn, and beards unmown, 
display 

Your holy reverence for the Sabbath-day. 

Or hail at once the patron and the pile 
Of vice and folly, Greville and Argyle ! 

Where yon proud palace, Fashion’s hallow’d 
fane. 

Spreads wide her portals for the motley 
train. 

Behold the new Petronius of the day. 

Our arbiter of pleasure and of play 1 
There the hired eunuch, the Hesperian choir, 
The melting lute, the soft lascivious lyre, 

The song from Italy, the step from France, 
The midnight orgy, and the mazy dance, 

The smile of beauty, and the flush of wine, 
For fops, fools, gamesters, knaves, and lords 
combine : 

Each to his humour — Coinus all alloivs; 
Chain})aigii, dice, music, or your neighl>our’s 
spouse. 

Talk not to us, ye starving sons of trade 1 
Of piteous ruin, which oiu’selves have made ; 
^ plenty’s sunshine Fortune’s minions bask, 
Nor think of poverty, except “ en mas<iuc,” 
hen for the night some lately titled ass 
Appears the beggar which his grandsire was. 
The curtain dropp’d, the gay burletta o’er, 
The audience take their turn upon the lloor ; 
Now round the room the circling dow’gers 
sweep, 

J^ow in loose waltz the thin-clad daughters 
leap ; 

The first in lengthen’d line majestic swim, 
The last display the free unfetter’d limb 1 
^bosG for Hibernia’s lusty sons repair 
With art the charms which nature could not 
spare ; 
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These after husbands wing their eager flight, 
Nor leave much mystery for the nuptial 
night. 

Oh I blest retreats of infamy and case, 
Where, all forgotten but the power to please. 
Each maid may give a loose to genial 
thought, 

Each swain may teach neiv systems, or be 
taught : 

There the blithe youngster, just return’d 
from Spain, 

Cuts the light pack, or calls the rattling 
main ; 

The jovhil caster’s set, and seven’s tlie nick, 
Or — done!— a thousand on the coming trick ! 
If, mad with loss, existence ’gins to tire, 

And all your hope or wish is to expire, 

Here’s rowell’s instol ready for your life, 
And, kinder still, two Pagets for your wife ; 
Fit cousiiininalion of an earthly race 
Begun in folly, ended in disgrace ; 

W’bile none but menials o’er the bed of 
death, 

Wash tljy red wounds, or watch tliy waver- 
ing breath, 

Traduced by liars, and forgot by all, 

The mangled victim of a drunken brawl. 

To live like Clodius, and like Falkland fall. 

Truth ! rouse some genuine bard, and guide 
his hand 

To drive this ijcstilence from out tlic land. 
E'en I— least thinking of a thoughtless 
throng. 

Just skill'd to know the riglit and choose the 
wrong. 

Freed at that age wlien reason’s shield is 
lost, 

To light my course through i)assion’8 count- 
less liost, 

Whom every path of pleasure's flowery way 
Has lured in turn, and all have led astray — 
E’en I must raise iny voice, e’en I must 
feel 

Such scenes, such men, destroy the public 
weal : 

Although some kind, censorious friend will 
say, 

“Whal art thou ])etter, meddling fool, than 
thej’ ? ” 

And every brother rake will smile to see 
Tliat miracle, a moralist in me. 

No matter — when some bard in virtue strong, 
Gifford perchance, shall raise the chastening 
song. 

Then sleep iny pen for ever ! and my voice 
1^0 only heard to hail him, and rejoice ; 
Rejoice, and j’ield my feeble i)raise, though I 
May feel the lash that Virtue must apply. 
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As for the smaller fry, who swarm iu 
shoals, 

From silly Hafiz up to simple Bowles, 

Why sliould we call them from their dark 
abode, 

Iu broad St. Giles’s or in Tottenham-road ? 
Or (since some meu of fashion nobly dare 
To scrawl in verse) from Bond-street or the 
Square ? 

If things of ton their harmless lays indite, 
Most wisely doom’d to shun the public sight, 
What haim ? iu spite of every critic clf, 

Sir T. may read his stanzas to himself ; 

Miles Anclrews still his strength in couplets 
try, 

And live in i>rologues, though his dramas 
die : 

Lords too are bards, such things at times 
befall. 

And ’tis some praise iu peers to write at all. 
Yet, did or taste or reason sway the times. 
All! who would take their titles with their 
rhymes ? 

Roscommon I Sheffield I with your spirits 
fled, 

No future laurels deck a noble head ; 

No muse will cheer, with renovating smile, 
The paralytic puling of Carlisle. 

The puny schoolboy and his early lay 
Men pardon, if his follies pass away ; 

But who forgives the senior’s ceaseless verse. 
Whose hairs grow hoary as his rhymes grow 
worse ? 

What heterogeneous honours deck the peer I 
Lord, rhymester, petit-maitre, and pamphlet- 
eer 1 

So dull in youth, so drivelling in his age. 

His scenes alone had damn’d our sinking 
stage ; 

But managers for once cried, “ Hold, enough ! ” 
Nor drugg’d their audience with the tragic 
stuff. 

Yet at their judgment let his lordship laugh, 
And case his volumes in congenial calf ; 

Yesl doff that covering, where morocco 
shines. 

And hang a calf-skin on those recreant lines. 

With 5'ou, ye Druids ! rich in native lead. 
Who daily scribble for your daily bread ; 
With you I war not : Gifford’s heavy hand 
Has crush'd, \vithout remorse, your numerous 
baud. 

On “all the talents “ vent your venal spleen ; 
Want is your plea, let pity be 3'our screen. 
Let monodies on Fox regale j'our crew. 

And Melville’s Mantle prove a blanket too ! 
One common Lethe waits each hapless bard. 
And, peace be wth j-oul ’tis your best 
reward. 


Such damning fame as Dunciads only give 
Could bid 3’our lines beyond a morning live ; 
But now at once your fleeting labours close. 
With names of greater note in blest repose. 
Far be ’t from me unkindly to upbraid 
The lovely Rosa’s prose in masquerade, 
Whose strains, the faithful echoes of her 
mind, 

Leave wondering comprehension far behind. 
Though Crusca’s bards no more our journals 
fill, 

Some stragglers skirmish round the columns 
still ; 

Last of the howling host which once was 
Bell’s, 

Matilda snivels j'et, and Hafiz j*ells ; 

-•Vnd ^lerry’s metaphors appear anew, 

Chain’d to the signature of O. P. Q. 

When some brisk j'outh, the tenant of a 
stall, 

Emploj’s a pen less pointed than his awl. 
Leaves his snug shoi), forsakes his store of 
shoes, 

St. Crispin quits, and cobbles for the muse. 
Heavens 1 how the vulgar stare I how crowds 
applaud I 

How ladies read, and literati laud ! 

If chance some wicked wag should pass his 
jest, 

’Tis sheer ill-nature — don’t the world know 
best ’? 

Genius must guide when wits admire the 
rhyme. 

And Cape! Lofft declares ’tis quite sublime. 
Hear, then, j'e happy sons of needless trade ! 
Swains! quit the plough, resign the useless 
spade ! 

Lo! Burns and Bloomfield, nay, a greater 
far, 

Gifford was born beneath an adverse star. 
Forsook the labours of a servile state, 
Stemm’d the rude storm, and triumph’d over 
fate : 

Then why no more? if Phmbus smiled on 
you, 

Bloomfield I whj* not on brother Nathan 
too ? 

Him too the mania, not the muse, has seized ; 
Not inspiration, but a mind diseased : 

And now no boor can seek his last abcnle, 

No common be enclosed without an ode. 

Oh I since increased refinement deigns to 
smile 

On Britain’s sons, and bless our genial isle. 
Let poesy go forth, pervade the whole, 

Alike the rustic, and mechanic soul ! 

Ye tuneful cobblers ! still j'our notes pro- 
long, 

Compose at once a slipper and a song ; 
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So shall the fair your haudywork peruse. 

Your sonnets sure shall please — perhaps your 
shoes. 

May Moorland weavers boast Pindaric skill, 
And tailors’ lays be longer than their bill I 
While punctual beaux reward the grateful 
notes, 

And pay for poems — when they pay for 
coats. 

To the famed throng now paid the tribute 
due, 

Neglected genius ! let me turn to you. 

Come forth, oh Campbell 1 give thy talents 
scope; 

Who dares aspire if thou must cease to hope ? 
And thou, melodious Rogers ! rise at last, 
Recall the pleasing memory of the past ; 

Arise 1 let blest remembrance still inspire, 

And strike to wonted tones thy hallow’d 
lyre; 

Restore Apollo to his vacant throne, 

Assert thy country’s honour and thine own. 
What I must deserted Poesy still weep 
Where her last hopes with pious Cowper 
sleep ? 

Unless, perchance, from liis cold bier she 
tnnis, 

To deck the turf that wraps her minstrel, 
Burns 1 

No ! though contempt hath mark’d the 
spurious brood. 

The race who rhyme from folly, or for foml, 
Yet still some genuine sons ’t is hers to 
boast, 

Who, least affecting, still affect the most : ! 

Feel as they write, and write but as they 
feel — 

Bear witness Gifford, Sotheby, Macneil. 

“ Why slumbers Gifford ? ” once was ask’d 
in vain ; 

Why slumbers Gifford ? let us ask again. 

Are there no follies for his pen to purge ? 

Are there no fools whose backs demand the 
scourge? 

^e there no sins for satire’s bard to greet ? 
Stalks not gigantic Vice in every street ? 

Shall peers or princes tread polUition’s path, 
And ’scape alike the law’s and muse’s wrath? 
Nor blaze with guilty glare through future 
time, 

Eternal beacons of consummate crime ? 
Arouse thee, Gifford ! be thy promise claim’d. 
Make bad men better, or at least ashamed. 

Unhappy White I wiiile life was in its 
spring, 

And thy young muse just waved her joyous 
wing, 


The spoiler swept that soaring IjTe away, 
Which else had sounded an immortal lay. 

Oh ! what a noble heart was here undone, 
WTieu Science’ self destroy’d her favourite 
son ! 

Yes, she too much indulged tliy fond pursuit, 
She sow’d the seeds, but death has reap d the 
fruit. 

’Twas thine own genius gave the final Mow, 
And help’d to plant the wound tliat laid thee 
low : 

So the struck eagle, stretch'd upon the plain, 
No more tlirough rolling cloud.s to soar again, 
View’d his o\vn feather on the fatal dart, 

And wing’d the shaft that quiver'd in his 
heart ; 

Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion which iinpeH’d the 
steel : 

■While the same plumage that had warm’d his 
nest 

Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding 
breast. 

There be who say, in those enlighten’d 
days, 

That splendid lies are all the poet’s praise ; 
Tliat strain’d invention, ever on llie wing, 
.Alone impels the modern bard to sing: 

’T is true, that all who rhyme— nay, all who 
write, 

Shrink from that fatal word to genius— trite ; 
Y'et Truth sometimes will lend her noblest 
fires, 

And decorate the verse herself inspires : 

This fact in Virtue’s name let Crabbe attest ; 
Though nature’s sternest painter, yet the 
best. 

And here let Shoe and Genius find a place, 
AVhose pen and pencil yield an equal grace ; 
To guide whose hand the sister arts combine, 
And trace the poet's or tlie painter’s line ; 
Whose magic touch can bid the canvas 
glow, 

Or ]>our the easy rhyme’s harmonious flow; 
While honours, doubly merited, attend 
'rhe poet's rival, but tlie painter’s friend. 

Blest is the man who dares approach the 
bower 

Where dwelt the imises at their natal hour ; 
Whose steps have press’d, whose eye has 
mark’d afar, 

The clime that nursed the sons of song and 
war, 

The scenes which glory still must hover o’er, 
Her place of birth, her own Achaian shore. 
But doubly blest is he whose heart expands 
' With hallow’d feelings for those classic lauds ; 
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Who rends the veil of ages long gone by, 
And views their remnants with a poet’s eye ! 
Wright 1 ’t was thy happy lot at once to view 
Those shores of glory, and to sing them too ; 
And sure no common muse inspired thy pen 
To hail the land of gods and godlike men. 

And you, associate bards! who snatch’d to 
light 

Those gems too long withheld from modern 
sight ; 

Whose mingling taste combined to cull the 
wreath 

Where Attic flowers Aonion odours breathe, 
And all their renovated fragrance flung 
To grace the beauties of your native tongue ; 
Now let those minds, tliat nobly could trans- 
fuse 

The glorious spirit of the Grecian muse, 
Though soft the echo, scorn a borrow’d tone : 
Resign Achaia’s l 3 ’re, and strike j’our own. 

Let these, or such as these, with just ap- 
plause. 

Restore the muse’s violated laws; 

But not in flinisj' Darwin’s pompous chime, 
That mighty master of unmeaning rhyme, 
Whose gilded c^mibals, more adorn’d than 
clear, 

The eye delighted, but fatigued the car; 

In show the simple Ijre could once surpass, 
But now, worn down, appear in native brass ; 
While all his train of hovering sjdphs around 
Evaporate in similes and sound : 

Him let them shun, with him let tinsel die : 
False glare attracts, but more offends the 
eye. 

Yet let them not to vulgar Wordsworth 
stoop. 

The meanest object of the lowly group. 

Whose verse, of all but childish prattle void, 
Seems blessed harmony' to Lamb and Lloyd : 
Let them — but hold, my muse, nor dare t(» 
teach 

A strain far, far be^'ond thy humble reach : 
The native genius with their being given 
Will point the path, and peal their notes to 
heaven. 

And thou, too, Scott ! resign to minstrels 
rude 

The w'ilder slogan of a border feud : 

Let others S 2 )in their meagre lines for hii*e ; 
Enough for genius, if itself inspire I 
Let Southej' sing, although his teeming muse, 
Prolific every spring, be too profuse ; 

Let simple Wordsworth chime his childish 
verse, 

And brother Coleridge lull the babe at nurse ; 


Let spectre-mongering Lewis aim, at most, 
To rouse the galleries, or to raise a ghost ; 
Let Moore still sigli ; let Stran^ord steal 
from Moore, 

And swear that Camoens sang such notes of 
yore ; 

Let Haj’ley hobble on, Montgomery rave. 

And godly Gralmme chant a stupid stave : 
Let sonneteering Bowles his strains refine. 
And whine and whimper to the fourteenth 
line ; 

Let Stott, Carlisle, Matilda, and the rest 
Of Grub Street, and of Grosvenor Place the 
best, 

Scrawl on, till death release us from the 
strain. 

Or Common Sense assert her rights again. 
But thou, with powers that mock the aid of 
praise, 

Shouldst leave to humbler bards ignoble lays : 
Thy country’s voice, the voice of all the nine, 
Demand a hallow’d harp — that hai’p is thine. 
Say I will not Caledonia’s annals j'ield 
Tlie glorious record of some nobler field, 

Than the wild foraj* of a plundering clan, 
Whose proudest deeds disgrace the name of 
man ? 

Or Marniion’s acts of darkness, fitter food 
For Sherwood’s outlaw tales of Robin Hood ? 
Scotland I still proudly' claim thy native bard. 
And be tby praise liis first, his best reward 1 
Yet not with thee alone liis name should live, 
But own the vast renown a world can give : 

Be knowii, perchance, wlien Albion is no more, 
And tell the tale of wliat she was l>efore ; 

To future times her faded fame recall, 

And save her glor^', though his country fall. 

Yet what avails the sanguine poet’s liope, 

To conquer ages, and with time to coi>e’? 

New eras spread their wings, new nations 
rise, 

.'Vnd other •victors fill the ai)plauding skies; 

A few brief generations licet along, 

Whose sons forget tlie i)oet and liis song : 

E’en now, wliat once-loved minstrels scarce 
may claim 

TLe transient mention of a dubious name ! 
When fame's loud trump hath blown its 
noblest blast. 

Though long the sound, the echo sleeps at 
last; 

And glory, like the phoenix midst her fires, 
Exhales her o<iours, blazes, and expires. 

Shall hoary Granta call her sable sons. 
Expert ill science, more expert at jiuns ? 

Sliall these approach the muse? ah, no I she 
flics, 

Even from the tempting ore of Seaton’s prize ; 
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Though printers condescend the press to soil 
With rhyme by Hoare, and epic blank by 
Hoyle : 

Not him whose page, if still upheld by whist, 
Requires no sacred theme to bid us list. 

Ye I who in Grauta’s honours would suri)ass, 
Must mount her Pegasus, a full-grown ass ; 

A foal well worthy of her ancient dam, 

Whose Helicon is duller than her Cam. 

There Clarke, still striving piteously “ to 
please," 

Forgetting doggrel leads not to degrees, 

A would-be satirist, a hiretl buffoon, 

A monthly scribbler of some low lampoon, 
Condemn’d to drudge, the meanest of the 
mean, 

And furbish falsehoods for a magazine, 

Devotes to scandal his congenial mind ; 
Himself a living libel on mankind. 

Oh ! dark asylum of a Vandal race ! 

At once the boast of learning, and disgrace I 
So lost to Plicebus, that nor Hodgson’s verse 
Can make thee better, nor i)oor Ilowson’s 
worse. 

But where fair Isis rolls her purer wave, 

The partial muse delighted lo\ es to lave ; 

On her greeu banks a greener wreath she 
wove, 

To crown the bards that haunt her classic 
grove : 

Where Richards wakes a genuine poet's fires, 
And modern Britons glory in theii’ sires. 

For me, who, thus unask’d, have dared to 
tell 

My country what her sons should know too 
well, 

Zeal for her honour bade me here engage 
'£he host of idiots that infest her ago ; 

No just apidause her honour’d name shall 
loscj 

As first in freedom, dearest to the muse. 

Oh! would tliy bards but emulate tliy fame, 
And rise more worthy, Albion, of tby name I 
What Athens was in science, Rome in power, 
What Tyre appear’d in her meridian hour, 

'T is thine at once, fair Albion ! to have been — 
Earth’s chief dictatress, ocean’s lovely queen ; 
But Rome decay’d, and Athens strew'd the 
plain, 

And Tjre’s iiroud piers lie shatter’d in the 
main ; 

Like these, thy strength may sink, in ruin 
hurl’d, 

^id Britain fall, tlie bulwark of the world. 
But let me cease, and dread Cassandra’s 
fate, 

With warning ever scoff’d at, till too late ; 


To themes less lofty still my lay confine, 

And urge tlij* hards to gain a name like thine. 

Then, hapless Britain ! be thy rulers blest, 
The senate’s oracle.s, the p(M)j)lo's jest! 

Still hear thy motley orators dispe nse 
Tlie flowers of rhetoric, tliongh not of sense, 
While Canning’s colleagues liate him for his 
wit, 

And old dame Portland Alls the place of Pitt. 

Y’et once again, adieu ! ere this the sail 
That wafts me hence is sliivering in tlie gale ; 
And Afric’s coast and Calpe's ailvcrse height, 
And Stambours minarets must greet my 
sight : 

Thence shall I stray through beauty's nati\'e 
clime, 

Where Knff is clad in rocks, and crown’d 
with snows sublime. 

But should I back return, no tempting press 
Sball drag my journal from tlie desk s recess ; 
Let coxcombs, printing as they come from 
fur, 

Snatch his own wreath of ridicule from Carr ; 
Let Aberdeen and Elgin .still pursue 
The shade of fame through regions of virtu ; 
Waste useless thousands on their Phidian 
freaks, 

Misshapen monuments ami maim’d antiques; 
And make their grand saloons a general 
mart 

For all the mutilated blocks of art : 

Of Dardan tours let dilettanti tell, 

I leave topography to rajiid (iell ; 

And, quite? content, no more shall interpose 
To stun the public ear — at least with prose. 

Tims far I ’ve held my undisturb'd career. 
Prepared for rancour, steel d 'gainst selfish 
fear : 

This thing of rhyme I ne’er disdain’d to own — 
Though not obtrusive, yet not quite unknown : 
My voice was heard again, though not so loud, 
My jiage, though nameless, never disavow'd ; 
And now at once I tear the veil away : — 
Clieer on the pack ! the quarry stands at bay, 
Unscared by all the din of Melbourne House, 
By Lamhe’s resentment, or hy Holland's 
spouse, 

By Jeffrey’s hannless pistol, Hallam’s rage, 
Edina’s brawny sons and brimstone page. 
Our men in buckram shall have blows enough, 
And feel they too are “ penetrable stuff : ’’ 
.\nd though I hope not hence unscatlied to go, 
Who conquers me shall find a stubborn foe. 
The time hath been, when no harsh sound 
would fall 

From lips that now may seem imbued with 
gall ; 
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Nor fools nor follies tempt me to despise 
The meanest thing that crawl’d beneath my 
eyes : 

But now, so callous grown, so changed since 
youth, 

I ’ve learn’d to think, and sternly speak the 
truth ; 

Learn’d to deride the critic’s starch decree, 
And break him on the wheel he meant for 
me ; 

To spurn the rod a scribbler bids me kiss, 
Nor care if courts and crowds applaud or 
hiss : 

Nay more, though all my rival rhymesters 
frown, 

I too can hunt a poetaster down ; 

And, arm’d in proof, the gauntlet cast at 
once 

To Scotch marauder, and to southern dunce. 
Thus much I ’ve dared ; if iny incondite lay 
Hath wrong’d these righteous limes, let 
others say ; 

This, let the world, which knows not how to 
spare, 

Yet rarely blames unjustly, now declare. 

n 

POSTSORIPT TO THK SE(’OXl) EDITION. 

I ii.WK been informe<l, since tlie present edition 
went to tile i)ress, that iny trusty aiul well-beloved 
cousins, the Edinburgh Reviewers, are preparing 
a most vehement crititpie on my poor, gentle, tinre- 
ftistintj Muse, whom they have already so bc-devilled 
with their ungodly ribaldry : 

“Tiintanio aiiiinis ca-lestibus inc!” 

I suppose I must s:iy of .len'rey as Sir Amlrew 
Aguceljeek saitli, '‘An 1 liad kmiwn be w:is so eun- 
ning of fonec, 1 lisul seen him ilamneil ere 1 luul 
fought him.” What a idty it is tliat I .sliall be 
beyond the Bosphorus before the next number has 
p;issed the Tweed ! But I yet hope to light my pipe 
with it in Persia. 

My nortliern friends have accused me, with jus- 
tice, of personality towanls tlieir great literary 
anthropophagus, Jeffrey ; but what else was to be 
<lono wltli him and ins <lirty pack, who feed by 
“lying and slandering." and .slake their thirst l)y | 
“evil spciiklng"? I have adduced faeLs already 
well known, and of Jeffrey’s mind 1 liave stated 


my free opinion, nor has he thence sustained any 
injury what scavenger was ever soiled by being 
pelted with mud ? It may be said that I quit Eng- 
land because 1 have censured there “persons of 
honour and wit about town;” but I am coming 
back again, and tljcir vengeance will keep hot till 
iny return. Those who know me can testify that 
my motives for leaving England are very different 
from fears, literary or personal : those who do not, 
may one day be convinced. Since the publication 
of tills thing, my name has not been concealed; I 
have been mostly in London, ready to answer for 
my transgressions, and in daily expectation of 
sundry cartels; but, alas! “the age of chivalry is 
over,” or, in the vulgar tongue, there is no spirit 
now-a-days. 

There is a youth ycleped Hewson Clarke (subaudl 
e.%vyujrt'), a sizer of Emanuel College, and, I believe, 
a <lcnizon of Bcrwiuk-upon-Twecd, whom I have 
introduce<i in these i>agcs to much better eompaiiy 
than he has been accustomed to meet ; he Is, 
iiotwitlisUinding, a very sad dog, and fur no reason 
tliat I can discover, except a personal quarrel 
with a hear, kept by me at Cambriilgc to sit for 
a fellowship, and whom the jejilousy of his Trinity 
contemporaries prevented from success, has been 
abusing me. and, what is worse, the defenceless 
innocent above mentioned, in “The Satirist,” for 
one year and some months. I am utterly uncon- 
scious of having given him any provocation ; indeed, 

1 am guiltless of having heard his name, till coupled 
with “The Satirist.” He lias therefore no reason 
to complain, and I dare say that, like Sir Fretful 
idagiary, he is rather pleastd than otherwise. 

1 have now mentioned all who have done mo the 
honour to notice me ami mine, tliat Is, my bear 
and luy book, except the c<litor of “The Satlri.st,” 

, who, it seems, is a gentleman— God wot! I wish 
I be could impart a little of bis gentility to liis 
' subonliiiate scribblers. I hear tliat Jlr. Jerniug- 
ham is about to take up the cudgels for his Mrccenas, 
Lord Carlisle. I hope not : he was one of the few, 
who, in the very short intercourse I had with him, 
treated me with kindness when a boy ; and what- 
ever he may say or do, “pour on, I will endure.” 

I have nothing further to add, save a general note 
of thank.sgiving to rcarlers, iiureluisers, and pub- 
lishei's, ami, in tlic words of Scott, 1 wish 

“To all and each a fair good night. 

And rosy dreams and slumbers light.” 
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BEING AN ALLVSION IN ENGLISH VEKSE TO THE EPISTLE ‘ Al> PLSONES, DE ARTE 
POETICA,” AND INTENDED AS A SEQUEL TO “ENGLISH BARDS AND SCOTCH 


REVIEWERS. 


n 


♦ 


— “ Ergo fungar vice cotis, acutum 
Reddcre ciuac fcrruin valet, cxsors ipssi sccandi ” 

YloK. Dc Arte Poet. 

“Rhymes arc difficult things— they are stubborn tilings, sir/’ 

^ FiELDiNoa Amelia. 

■ ■ 4 1 ■ 


Athens: Capuchin CoNtTNT, 

March 12, 1811. 

Who would not laugb, if Lawrence, hired to 
grace 

His costly canvas with each flatter’d face, 
Abused his art, till Nature, with a blush, 

Saw cits grow centaurs underneath his brusli ? 
Or, should some limner join, for sliow or sale, 

A maid of honour to a mermaid’s tail ? 

Or low Lubost — as once the world has seen — 
Degrade God's creatures in his gi-apliic 
spleen ? 

Not ail that forced politeness, which defends 
Fools in their faults, could gag his grinning 
friends. 

Believe me, Moschus, like tliat picture seems 
The book which, sillier than a sick man’s 
dreams, 

Displays a crowd of figures incomplete, 

Poetic nightmares, without head or feet. 

Poets and painters, as all artists know, 

May shoot a little with a lengthen’d bow ; 

We claim this mutual mercy for our task, 

And grant in turn the pardon which we ask ; 
But make not monsters spring from gentle 
dams — 

Birds breed not vipers, tigers nurse not 
lambs. 

Ilunmiio capiti cen'lcem pictor enuiiiftm 
luiicere velit, et varias induccre plunias, 

L ndlquc collatU membris, ut turpiter atruni 
Dcsinat in piwctni inulier fonnosa superm*: 
Bpectatiim admissi risum teiu-atis, amici? 

Crcdil«, Plsonea, isti tabulae fore libruin 
Persimilem, cuius, velut aepri somnia, vanae 
FinRentur species; ut ncc ues nec caput uni 
Reddatur formae, Pictorinus atejne iKietis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit aequa i)otestas. 
bclinus, et lianc veniam iietimus<iue damusque vi- 
cissim ; 

Bed non ut placidis co'e'aut immitia; non ut 


A labour'd, long exordium, sometimes tends 
(Like patriot speeches) but to paltry ends ; 
And nonsense in a lofty note goes down. 

As pertness passes with a legal gown : 

Thus many a bard describes in pompous 
strain 

The clear brook babbling through the goodly 
plain : 

The gi-oves of Granta. and her Gothic halls, 
lung’s Coll., Cam’s stream, stain’d windows, 
and old walls : 

Or, in advent’rons numbers, neatly aims 
To paint a rainbow, or— the river Thames. 

You sketch a tree, and so perhaps may 
shine — 

But daub a shipwreck like an alehouse sign ; 
You plan a va?.(— it dwindles to a pot ; 

Then glide down Grub-street— fasting and 
forgot ; 

Laugh’d into Lethe by some quaint Review, 
Whose ^vit is never troublesome till — true. 

In fine, to whatsoever you aspire. 

Lot it at least be simple and entire. 

■ The greater portion of the rhjTnmg tribe 
(Give ear, my friend, for thou hast been a 
j scribe) 

Are letl astray by some peculiar lure. 

I labour to be brief — become obscure ; 

Serpentos avibus peminentur, tigribus apui. 

IiicoeptiH gravibus plerunujue et mapna professis, 
Purpureus, Tale qui splendeat, unus et alter 
Assuiiur paiinus ; cum lucus et ara Diatiae, 

Et properantis aquae per amoenos ambitus apros, 
Aut flumen Hhenum, aut pluvius describitur arcus. 
Sed nunc non erat his locus; et fortasse cupressum 
Scis simulare: ijuid hoc, si fractis euatat exs]ies 
Navilms, acre dato qui pingitur? amphora coepit 
Iiistitui ; currente rota cur urceus exit? 

Denique sit quod vis, simplex duntaxat et unum. 

Maxima pars vatuin, pater et iuvenes patre digni, 
Decipimur specie recti. Brevis esse laboro, 
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One falls while following elegance too fast ; 
Another soars, intiated with bombast ; 

Too low a thii*d crawls on, afraid to 
He spins his subject to satiety; 

Absurdly varying, he at last engraves 
Fish in the woods, and boars beneath the 
waves ! 

Unless your care’s exact, your judgment 
nice, 

The flight from folly leads but into vice ; 
None are complete, all wantuig in some part. 
Like certain tailors, limited in art. 

For galligaskins Slowshears is your man ; 

But coats must claim another artisan. 

Now this to me, I own, seems much the same 
As Vulcan's feet to bear Apollo’s frame ; 

Or, with a fair complexion, to expose 
Black eyes, black ringlets, but— a bottle nose ! 

Dear authors ! suit your topics to your 
strength, 

And ponder well your subject and its length ; 
Nor lift your load before you’re quite aware 
What weight your shoulders will, or will not, 
bear. 

But lucid Order, and Wit’s siren voice, 

Await the poet, skilful in his choice ; 

A\ ith native eloquence he soars along, 

Grace in his thoughts, and music in his song. 

Let judgment teach them wisely to combine 
With future parts the now omitted line : 

This shall the author choose, or that reject. 
Precise in style, and cautious to select ; 

Nor Slight applause will candid pens afford 
To him who fuiuiishes a wanting word. 

Then fear not, if 'tis needful, to produce 
Some term unknown, or obsolete in use, 

(As Pitt has furnish'd us a word or two, 

Which lexicogi-aphers declined to do ;) 

Ohscurus fio; sectnnteni Icvi.i, iioni 
peficuint auhniquo : profesaus prauilia, turprt : 
berpit hiiiiii, tutus iiiiniuni, timidusiiue iiroceliac: 

Quj vanare cui)it rein pmdipialitcr unatii, 
nelplimum sylvis appinjrit, fluctibus apnini. 

In vituim uucit culpae fiipa, si c.aret arte. 

Aomilium circa iiidiun faber uuus et unpi'ea 
Kxnriniet, ct indlles iinitabitur acre capilios: 

Infelix operis sunima, quia ponere totuni 
Nescict. Ilunc epo me, si quid componero evirom, 
Non mapis esse veliui, quam pravo vivere naso, 
bpectanduni nipris oculis niproqne capillo. 

matcriam vestris, qui scribitis, aequam 

§ V jribus I et versatc diu quid ferre recuseut 
UKl valeant humeri. Cui lecta potenter erit res. 
w facundia deserct hunc nec lucidus ordo 
Ordinis hacc virtus erit et venus, aut ego fallor. 

Lt lam mine cheat, iam nunc debentia did 
Pleraque differat, et praesens in tempus oinitUt ; 

In verbis etiain tenuis cautii.'ique serenciis : 

Hoc ainet, hoc spernat proinissi carniinis auctor. 
1^‘xyns eprepio, notum si callida verbum 
Reddident mnetura novum. Si forte necessc est 
Iiidiciis monstnire recentibuK abdiu rerum 
Fuigerc emetutis non exaudita Cethegis 


So you indeed, with care, — (but be content 
To take this license rarely)— may invent. 
New words find credit in these latter days, 

K neatly grafted on a Gallic phrase. 

^Vhat Chaucer, Spenser did, we scarce refuse 
To Dryden’s or to Pope’s maturer muse. 

If you can add a little, say why not. 

As well as William Pitt, and Walter Scott 7 
Since they, by force of rhyme and force of 
lungs, 

Enrich’d our island's ill-united tongues ; 

’Tis then — and shall be — la^^'ful to present 
Reform in wTiting, as in parliament. 

As forests shed their foliage by degrees, 

50 fade expressions which in season please ; 
And WQ and ours, alas I are due to fate, 

And works and words but dwindle to a date. 
Thoughas a monarch nods, and commerce calls, 

Impetuous rivers stagnate in canals ; 

Though swamps subdued, and marshes 
di-ain’d, sustain 

The heavy ploughshare and the yellow grain, 
And rising ports along the busy shore 
Protect the vessel from old Ocean’s roar, 

All, all, must perish ; but, sur\'i\'mg last, 

The love of letters half preserves the past. 
True, some decay, yet not a few re\ive ; 
Though those shall sink, which now appear 
to thrive, 

As custom arbitrates, whose shifting sway 
Our life and language must alike olwy. 

The immortal wars wliich gods and angels 
wage, 

Are they not shown in Milton’s sacred page ? 
His strain will teacli what numbers best belong 
To themes celestial told in epic song. 

The slow, sad stanza will correctly paint 
The lover's anguish, or the friend’s complaint. 

Cuntinget ; dabiturque licentia sumpta pu(lcnt«r ; 

Kt nova hetaque miper habebunt verba tideiii, si 
Graeco fonte cadant, parce detorta. Quid autem 
Caecilio Plaiitoque dabit Romanus, ademptum 
Virgilio Varioque? ego cur. acquirere pauca 

51 possum, invidoor ; cum lingua Catonis ct Ennl 
Serm<»ncm patrium dit.avcrit, et nova rerum 
Nomina protulcrit? Licuit, semiwrque licebit, 
Signatum praesente nota producere nomeii. 

_ Ut silvae foliis pronos mutantur in annos; 

Priina cadnnt : ita verborum vetus interit aeta.s, 

Et iuvenum ritu florent modo nata, vigent<|ue. 
Hebcinur morii nos, nostraque : sive receptus 
Terra Neptumis classes .Aquilonibus arcet, 

Regis opus ; sterilisque diu palus, apUque remis 
\ icinas urbes allt. et grave sentit aratrum : 

Seu cursum miitavit iniquuin frugibus amnis, 

Doctus iter melius ; mortalia facta i>eribtint : 

Nedum sermonum stet bonos, et gratia vivax. 

Malta renascentur, quae iam cecidere; cadentque. 

Quae nunc sunt in honore voc.abula, si volet usus, 

Qnem penes arbitrium est, et iu.s, et norma loquendL 
Res gestae regumque ducunique et tristia bella, 

Quo scribi pos-sent njimcro. monstravit Homerus. 
Versibus imparitcr iunctis querimonia primum; 
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But which deserves the laurel — rhyme or 
blank ? 

Which holds on HeUcon the higher rank ? 

Let squabbling critics by themselves dispute 
This point, as puzzling as a Chancery suit. 

Satiric rhyme first sprang from selfish 
spleen. 

You doubt — see Drydcn, Pope, St. Patrick’s 
dean. 

Blank verse is now, with one consent, allied 
To Tragedy, and rarely quits her side. 

Though mad Almanzor rhymed i!i Dryden’s 
days, 

No sing-song hero rants in modern plays ; 
Wliile modest Comedy her verse foregoes 
For jest and^nm in very middling prose. 

Not that our Bens or Beaumonts show the 
worse. 

Or lose one point, because they WTote in 
verse. 

But so Thalia pleases to appear, 

Poor virgin I damn'd some twenty times 
a year I 

Whate’er the scene, let this advice have 
weight : — 

Adapt your language to your hero's state. 

At times Melpomene forgets to groan, 

And brisk Thalia takes a serious tone : 

Nor unregarded vriW the act i>ass by 
Where angry Townly lifts his voice on high. 
Again our bhakspeare limits verse to kings, 
When common prose will serve for common 
things ; 

And lively Hal resigns heroic ire, 

To “hoUow'ing Hotspur” and the sceptred 
sire. 

'Tis not enough, ye bards, with all your art. 
To polish poems; tliey must touch the heart: 

Post ptiam inclusa est voti sententia compos. 

Quis tamcn exijruos elogos emiscrit aurmr, 
OramiiiHti<’i certant, t*l aUlmc sub iuUice lis cat. 

Archilochuin proprio rabies unnavit iainbo ^ 

Ilunc 8occ5 cepore petlcin pTa»<lcsque cothurni, 
Altcniis aptuin scnnonilms, ct poimiares 
Vincciitem Blrepirus, ct, tiatuin rcf>us asciulis. 

Musa (Icdit fidibuH divos, puerosque dcoruui, 

Et nat,'ilcm victorom, et equuni ccTtaiuine priinum, 
Et luvcnum curas, et libera viiia referre. 

Descriptas servare vices, operumque cxilores. 

Cur ego, si ncquco Ignorotiuc, poeia salutor? 

Cur nescire, iiudcns pravc, <iuain discere malo? 

Versibus cximjuI tnigicis res comica non vult; 
Indignatur item privatis, ac prope socco 
Dignis canninibua narrari coena Thyestae. 

Kingula quaeque locum teneant soriila decentor 
Interduui taineu et voccni comoedia tollit, 
Iratusque Chreines tumiclo delitigat ore : 

Et tragicus pleruuique dolct sermone pedestri. 
Telephus et Pelcua, cum pauper et exul, ulenpie 
I’roicit ampullas, et seRiiulpcdalia verba, 
t*i curat cor spectanlis tetlpisse querela. 

Non satis est pulchra esse poemata ; dukia sunto, 


Where’er the scene be laid, whate’or the 
song. 

Still let it bear the hearer’s soul along ; 
Conmiand your audience or to smile or weep, 
Wiiiche’er may i)lease you— anything but 
sleep. 

The poet claims our tears ; but, by his leave, 
Before I shetl them, let me see him gn-ieve. 

If banish’d Romeo feign’d nor sigh nor 
tear, 

Lull'd by his languor, I should sleep or sneer. 
Sad words, no doubt, become a serious face, 
And men look angry in the proper i>lace. 

At double meanings folks seem w’ondrous sly, 
.And sentiment prescribes a pensive eye ; 

For nature form'd at first the inward man, 
And actors copy nature — when they can. 

She bids tlie beating heart with rapture 
hound, 

Raised to the stars, or levell’d with the 
ground ; 

And for expression's aid, 'tis said, or sung. 
She gave onr mind's interpreter— the tongue. 
Who, worn with use, of late would fain 
' dispense 

(.At least in theatres) with common sense ; 

I O erwhelm witli sound the boxes, gallery, pit, 

I And raise a laugh with anything — but wit. 

To skilful writers it will much import, 
Wherjce spring their scenes, from common 
life or court ; 

Whether they seek applause by smile or tear, 
To draw a “ Lying Valet,” or a “Lear,” 

A sage, or rakish youngster wild from scliool, 
A wandering “ Peregrine,” or plain “ John 
Bull;” 

All persons please wlien nature’s voice 
prevails, 

Scottish or Irish, born in Wilts or Wales. 

Et quocunque volent, aniimim auilitoris agunto. 

I’t ridentibus arrident, ita Jientibus adsunt 
Itumnui vultus ; si vis me flere dolendum est 
I Primum ipsi tibi ; tunc tua me infortunia laedeiit 
Teiephe, vel I’clcu, male si mandata loqueri-s 
.\ut dormitabo, aut ridebo: tristia moestum 
Vultum verba decent: iratum, plena iniuariim; 
Ludentem, lasciva ; severum, seria dlctu. 

Format cnim natura prius no.s intns ad omnem 
Fortunamm liabitum ; iuvat, ant imjiellit ml iram ; 
Aut ad liuiniim moerore gravi deducit, et angit ; 
Post ofTert aninii motu.s interpreto lingua. 

Si (licentis enint fortunia absona dicta, 
llomani tollent equiU's, pediteaque cachinnum. 

Intererit multuin, Davusne loquatur an lieros; 
Malurusne senex, an adhuc florente iuventa 
Fervidus ; an matrona poteiis, an sedula nutrix ; 
Mercatorne vagus, cultorne virenti.s agelli ; 

Colclms an Assyrius ; Thebis imtritu.s, an Argis. 

Aut fainam sequere, aut sibi convenientia tinge, 
Scriptor. Honoratum si forte reponis Achillem ; 
Impiger, iracundu.s, inexorabili.i accr, 
lura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget arniis. 

Sit Medea ferox invictaque; flebilia Ino; 
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Or follow common fame, or forge a plot ; 
Who cares if mimic heroes lived or not ? 

One precept serves to regulate the scene: — 
Make it appear as if it might have been. 

If some Drawcansir you aspire to draw, 
Present him raving, and above all law : 

If female furies in your scheme are plann'd, 
Macbeth’s fierce dome is ready to your hand ; 
For tears and treacheiy, for good and evil, 
Constance, King Richard, Hamlet, and the 
Devil I 

But if a new design you dare essay, 

And freely wander from the beaten way. 
True to your characters, till all be past, 
Preserve consistency from first to last. 

'Tis hard to venture where our betters fail, 
Or lend fresh interest to a twice-told tale ; 
And yet, perchance, ’tis wiser to prefer 
A hackney’d plot, than choose a new, and err ; 
Yet copy not too closely, but record, 

More justly, thought for thought than word 
for word ; 

Nor trace your prototype through narrow ways, 
But only follow where he merits praise. 

For you, young bard 1 whom luckless fate 
may lead 

To tremble on the nod of all who read, 

Ere your first score of cantos time unrolls, 
Beware — for God’s sake, don’t begin like 
Bowles I 

“ Awake a louder and a loftier strain,” — 

And pra 3 ’, what follows from his boihng 
brain ? — 

He sinks to Southey’s level in a trice, 

Whose epic mountains never fail in mice I 
Not so of yore awoke your mighty sii*e 
The temper’d warblings of his master-lyre ; 
Soft as the gentler breathing of the lute, 

“ Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit ” 
He speaks, but, as his subject swells along, 
Earth, Heaven, and Hades echo with the song. 

Perfidus Ixiou ; lo vasr.i ; trhtis Orestes ; 

Si (uiid inexpertum sceime coiuniittis, ct audos 
Personam forniare iiovam : servetur ad iiniiin 
Qualis nb incepto proccsserit, et si))i constet. i 

Difficile est proprie communia diccre: tuque 
Rectius Iliacuiu carmen deducis in actus, 

Guam si proferres ignotA indictaque primus. 

Publica materies privati luris crit, si 

Nec circa vilem patuhun<iue moraberis orbem ; 

Nec verbuuj verbo curabis reddere fidus 
Interpres, nec desilies imitator in arctum 
Unde pedem proferre pudor vetet, aut operis lex. 

Nec sic incipies, ut senptor Cyclicus olim : 

Fortunam Priami cantabo, et nobilc helium." 
uid diftnum tanto feret hie promissor hiatu!!' 
arturiunt monies : nascetur ridiculus mus. 

Ouanto rectius hie, qul nil molitur inepte ! 

‘‘Die niihi, Musa, rirum, captae post tempora Troiae, 
Oui mores hominum multorum vidit. et url>cs.” 

Non fumum cx fulgore, sed ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat, ut speciosa dehiuc miracula promat. 


Still to the midst of things he hastens on, 

As if we witness’d all already done ; 

Leaves on his path whatever seems too mean 
To raise the subject, or adorn the scene ; 
Gives, as each page improves upon the 
sight, 

Not smoke from brightness, but from dark- 
ness — light ; 

And truth and fiction with such art com- 
pounds, 

We know not where to fix their several 
bounds. 

If you would please the public, deign to hear 
\Vliat soothes the many-headed monster’s ear : 
If your heart triumph when the hands of all 
Applaud in thunder at the curtain’s fall, 
Deserve those plaudits — study nature’s page, 
And sketch the striking traits of every age ; 
While varying man and varying years unfold 
Life’s little tale, so oft, so vainly told; 
Observe his 6 im 2 )le childhood’s dawning days. 
His i)ranks, his prate, his playmates, and his 
plays ; 

Till time at length the mannish tyro weans, 
And prurient vice outstrips his tardy teens ! 

Behold him Freshman 1 forced no more to 
groan 

O’er Virgil’s de\*ilish verses and bis own ; 
Prayers are too tedious, lectures too abstruse, 
He flies from Tavell’s frown to “Fordham’s 
Mews : ” 

(Unlucky Tavell 1 doom’d to daily cares 
By pugilistic pupils, and by bears,) 

Fines, tutors, tasks, conventions threat iu vain, 
Before hounds, hunters, and Newmarket 
plain. 

Rough with his ciders, with his equals rash, 
Civil to sharpers, prodigal of cash ; 

Constant to nought — save hazard and a 
whore, 

Yet cursing both — for both have made him 
sore ; 

.Autiphaten, Scyllamquc, ct cum Cyclone Charybdin. 
Nec reditum DiomediJS ab interiiu Mcleajrri, 

Nec gemino helium Troianum orditur ab ovo. 

Semi)er ad eventum festinat ; et in medias res 
Non secus ac notas, auditorem rapit, et quae 
Desperat tractata nitescere posse, relinqult : 

.\tque ita menlitur, sic veris falsa remiscct, 

Priino ne medium, medio nc discrepet imum. 

Tu, quid ego et populus mecum desideret, audi. 

Si plausoris eges aulaea manentis, et usque 
Sessuri, donee cantor, Vos plaudite, dicat; 

Aetatis cuiusque notandi sunt tii>i mores, 
Mobilibusque decor natiiris dandus et aiinis. 

Reddere qui voces iam scit puer, et pede certo 
Simat humum : gestit paribus colludere, et iram 
Colligit ac i)onit temere, et mutatur in boras. 

Iinbcrbus iuvenis, tandem custode remote, 

Gaudet equis canibusque, et aprict graminc canipi : 
Cereus in vitium flecti, monitoribus asper, 

Utilium tardus ])rovi8or, prodigus aeris, 

Sublimis, cupidusque, et amata relinquere peruix. 
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Uiiread (unless, since books beguile disease, 

The p— X becomes his passage to degrees) ; 
Fool’d, pill^ed, dunn’d, he wastes his term 
away. 

And unexpeird, perhaps, retires M.A. ; 

Master of arts ! as hells and clubs proclaim, 
Where scarce a blackleg bears a brighter 
name ! 

Launch’d into life, extinct his early fire, 

He apes the selfish prudence of his sire ; 
^tarl•ies for money, chooses friends for rank, 
Buys land, and shrewdly trusts not to the 
Bank ; 

Sits in the Senate ; pets a son and heir ; 

Sends him to Harrow, for himself was there. 
Mute, though he votes, unless when call’d to 
clic6r 

His son ’b so sharp — he ’ll see the dog a peer ! 

Manhood declines— age palsies every limb; 
He quits the scene — or else the scene <iuils 
him ; 

Scrapes wealth, o’er each departing penny 
grieves, 

And avarice seizes all ambition l<‘aves ; 

Counts cent, per cent., and smiles, or vainly 
frets, 

O'er hoards dimhiish’d by young Hopeful s 
debts ; 

Weighs well and wisely what to sell or buy, 
Complete in all life's lessons — but to die; 
I'eevish and spiteful, doting, hard to plea.se. 
Commending every time, save times like 
these ; 

Crazed, querulous, forsaken, half forgot, 
Expires unwept is buried — let him rot ! 

But from the Drama let me not digress, 

Nor spare my precepts, ihough they please 
you less. 

Though woman weep, and hardest heart.s are 
stirr’d, 

When what is done is rather seen than 
heard. 

Yet many deeds preserved in history's pag(’ 
Are better told than acted on the stage ; 

The (!ar sustains what shocks the timid eye, 
And horror thus subsides to sympathy. 

True Briton all beside, I here am l-’i'eneh— 
Bloodshed ’tis surely better to retrench ; 

Convcrsla fitvuliis. aetAH aniinusqtie virilis 
opoi ct inservit honorj ; 

mox mutant lal)ori‘t. 

MolUi sem'in circumveniunt iiicommocla ; vei / jiukI 
vX invcntlH miaer abstlnet, ac tiniet uti ; 

\ cl i[\UH[ res oinncH tiinide geUde^iue 
Dilat^ir, Hpi* loutjus, Incrs, aviduHque futiin ; 
Dinirill«, fjueruuiH, laudator tcin\>orlH act 1 
Hr iMiero, caHiiirator censorque iiunoruin. 

Multa ferunt aind venientes commoda 
Malta rctudculcs adiinunt. Nc furtu bcnilcb 


The gladiatorial gore we teach to flow 
In tragic scene disgusts, though but in show ; 
We hate the carnage while we see the trick. 
And find small sympathy in being sick. 

Not on the stage the regicide Macbeth 
Appals an audience with a monarch's death ; 
To gaze when sable Hubert threats to sear 
Young Arthur's eyes, can ours or nature bt'ar ? 
.•V halter’d heroine Johnson sought to slay — 
We saved Irene, but half <lamn d the play, 
And (Heaven bo praised!) our tolerating 
times 

Stint metamorphoses to pantomimes ; 

And Lewis’ self, with all his sprites, woul.l 

(luakc , 

To change Earl Osmond's negro to a snake . 
Because, in scenes exciting joy or grief. 

We loathe the action which exceeds belief : 
And yet, God knows I what may not authors 
do. 

Whose postscripts prate of dyeing “ heroines 
blue?” 


Above all things, Dan IVx t, if yon can. 

Eke out your acts, 1 pray, with mortal 
man, 

Nor call a ghost, unless some cursed scrape 
Must open ten trap doors for your escape. 

Of all the monstrous things I’d fain forbid, 

I loathe an opera worse than Dennis did ; 
Where good and evil persons, right or wrong, 
Rage, love, and aught but moralise, hi song. 
Hail, last memorial of our foreign friends. 
Which Gaul allows, and still Hesperia lends! 
Napoleon’s edicts no embargo lay 
On whores, .spies, singers, wisely shipp’d 
away. 

Our giant capital, whose s(inaros arv. spread 
Where rustics earn’d, and now may beg, their 
bread, 

In all iiikputy is grown so nice. 

It acorns amusements which are not of pri«-e. 
Hence the pert shopkeeper, whose throlibing 
ear 

Aches with orchestras which he pays to h(‘ar. 
Whom shame, not sympathy, forbids to snoi'e, 
Hhs anguish doubling by bis own “ encore ; ” 
Squeezed in “Fop’s Alley,” jostled by the 
beaux. 

Teased with bis bat, and trembling for his 
toes ; 

Minxlentur itivcni pnrtes, pneroquo viriles, 

St'in|ier in adiuncti^* af?vo<ine uiorabinmr apti^s. 

Aut AKitur rcH in sctniis, aut acta rcfiTtur. 
irritant aniinos deinissa |ht aureni 
(^nam quae suntoculis Bubiecta tiilelibuB, et (^nao 
Ip.sc s*ibi iradit KpecUtor. Non lanien intUR 
l)iKna ycri, iiroines in scenain ; muUufjue t^)Uert 
Ex ocnlis, quae inox ]iam*t facuiuiia prae^icns. 

Ne i»ueroH coram ]rt)|nilo Medea truculel ; 

Ant buinana nalain cotjuat exta nefarius Atreus; 
Aut in avciu Trugne verlalur, Cad inns in ungueiu. 

V 
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Scarce wrestles through the night, nor tastes 
of ease, 

Till the dropp’d curtain gives a glad release : 
Why this, and more, he suffers — can ye 
guess ? — 

Because it costs him dear, and makes him 
dress ! 

So prosper eunuchs from Etruscan schools ; 
Give us but fiddlers, and they’re sure of 
fools ! 

Ere scenes were play'd by many a reverend 
clerk, 

(Wliat harm, if David danced before the 
ark ?) 

In Christmas revels, simple cotnitry folks 
Were pleased with morrice-mumni'ry and 
coarse jokes. 

Improving years, with things no longer 
known, 

Produced blithe Punch and merry Madame 
Joan, 

Who still frisk on with feats so lewdly low, 

■ T is strange Benvolio suffers such a sliow ; 
Suppressing peer ! to whom each vice gives 
place, 

Oaths, boxing, begging,— all, save rout and 
race. 

Farce follow'd Comedy, and reach’d her 
prime, 

In ever-laughing Foote s fantastic time : 

Mad wag! who pardon’d none, nor spared 
the best. 

And turn'd some very serious things to jest. 
Nor church nor state escaped his public 
sneers, 

Ai*ras nor the gown, priests, law’yers, volun- 
teers : 

“ Alas, poor Yorick ! ” now for ever mute ! 
Whoever loves a laugh must sigh for Foote. 

We smile, perforce, when histrionic scenes 
Ape the swoln dialogue of kings and queens, 
Wlien “ Chrononhotonthologos must die,” 

And Ai*thur struts in mimic majesty, 

^loschus ! with whom once more I hope to 
sit, 

And smile at folly, if we can't at wit ; 

^es, friend ! for thee I ’ll quit my cynic cell. 
And hear Swift’s motto, ” Vive la bagatelle! '' 

Quodciinque ostendis mihl sic, incrcdulus odi. 

Neve minor, neu sit quinto i)roductior Jictu 
FabiuA, qune posci vult. etspectatA reiH)ni. 

Nec cleus intersit, nisi uignus vindicc uodns 
Inciderit, 

Ex noU) fletum carmen se<iuar, ut sihi quiVis 
^peret idem : sudet inultum frustra<iue laboret 
Ansus idem: tantuin series iuncturaciue pellet* 

Tantum de medio suintis accedit honoris 

Silvis deduct! caveant, me iudicc, Fauni, 




WTiich charm'd oui* days in each Aegean 
dune, 

As oft at home, with revelry and rhyme. 
Tlien may Euphrosyne, who sped tlie past. 
Soothe thy life’s scenes, nor leave thee in the 
last ; 

But find in thine, like pagan Plato’s bed, 
Some merry manuscript of mimes, when 
dead. 

Now to the Drama let u.s bend our eyes, 
Where fetter'd by whig Walpole low she 
lies ; 

Corruiition foil'd her, for she feai^’d her 
glance ; 

Decorum left her for an opera dance ! 

Yet Chesterfield, whose polish’d pen inveighs 
’Gainst laughter, fought for freedom to our 
plays ; 

Uncheck’d by megiims of patrician brains, 
And damning dulness of lord chamberlains. 
Ib'peal that act! again let Humour roam 
Wild o'er the stage — we ’ve time for tears at 
home. 

Let “ iVi-cher ” plant the horns on “ SuUen's ” 
brows, 

And “ Estifaiiia ” gull her “ Copper ” spouse ; 
The moral ’s scant — but that may be excused. 
Men go not to be lectured, but amused. 

He whom our pla5’s dispose to good or ill 
Must wear a head in want of Willis’ skill ; 

Ay, but Macheath’s example — pslia ! — no 
more ! 

It form’d no thieves — the thief was form’d 
before ; 

And, spite of puritans and Collier’s curse, 
Plays make maukind no better, and no worse. 
Then spare our stage, ye inethodistic men ! 

Nor burn damn'd l)rury if it rise again. 

But why to brain-scorch 'd bigots thus 
ai>peal ? 

Can heavenly mercy dwell with earthly zeal? 
For times of fire and faggot let them hope ! 
Times dear alike to puritan or pope. 

As pious Calvin saw Servetus blaze, 

So would new sects on newer victims gaze. 
E’en now llie songs of Solyma begin ; 

Faith cants, perplex’d apologist of sin ! 

While the Lord's servant chastens whom he 
loves, 

And Simeon kicks, where Baxter only 
“ shoves.” 

Ne, veliit innati triviis, ac penc forpiiscs, 

Ant niniimn teneris iiivenentur versibus unquain, 

Aut iimiiunda crepeut. iginniiiiJlo$aqiie dicta. 
Offenduntur cniiii, quibus est equus, rt pat^r, et res r 
Nec, si qui<i fricti ciceris probat et muds emtor. 

Acquis accipinnt animis^ donantve corona. 

Syllaba longa brevi suoiecta vocatur iambus. 

Pes citus: unde etiam triinetris accrescere iussit 
Noiuen iau)l)ejs. cum seiio.s redderct ictus. 

Primus ad extremum similis ^ibi: uoii ita pridem, 
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Wliom nature guides, so \vrites, that every 
dmice, 

Enraptured, thinks to do the same at once ; 

But f^ter inky thumbs and bitten nails. 

And twenty scatter'd quires, the coxcomb 
fails. 

Let Pastoral be dumb ; for who can hope 
To mateli the youthful eclogues of our 
Pope ^ 

Yet his and Pliillips’ faults, of different 
kind, 

b^or art too rude, for nature too refined. 
Instruct how hard the medium ’t is to hit 
Twixt too much polish and too coarse a wit. 

A vulgar scribbler, certes, stands disgraced 
In this nice age, when all aspire to taste ; 

Tlio dirty language, and the noisome jest, 
Whicli pleased in Swift of yore, wo now 
detest ; 

Proscribed not only in the world polite, 

But even too nasty for a city knight! 

Peace to Swift's faults ! his wit hath made 
them pass, 

Cnmatch’d by all, save matchless Rudibras ! 
Who.se author is perhaps the first we mc(‘t, 
Who from our couplet lopp’d two Inial feet ; 
Nor less in merit than the longer lino. 

This measure moves a favourite of the Nine. 
Though at first view eight feet may seem in 
vain 

Form'd, save in ode, to h«ur a serious strain. 
Y'et Scott has shown our wondering isle of 
late 

This measure shrinks not from a theme of 
weight. 

And, varied skilfully, surpasses far 
Heroic rhyme, hut most in love and war, 
Whose fluctuations, tender or sublime, 

Are curb'd too inueh hy long -recurring 
rhj'me. 

But many a skilful judge abhors to see, 
What few admire— irregularity. 

This some vouchsafe to pardon; hut tis 
hard 

When such a word contents a British hard. 


Tiirdior ut paulo graviorque venin t n<\ aurt-s, 
H|>onrU‘ 0 « HiaMles in iura paU-rna rcc^ pit, 
('<>iniiio(lu8 et patiens ; non ut <1«: sinle >ccnn<l!i 
(N-d«T«-t aut ([uurta bocialilcr. Hie et in Acci 
Nobllibus trinietris apparet rams, rt Knni. 

In Hcenain missos inagno cum pondere vorMis, 
Aut operac celeris niiniuin, curaque can-ntis, 
Aut iguonilaii prrmit arlis crimine turpi. 

Non <iiiivls vi<lft iiiiin()dviIatA p(»einal.a iu<lex ; 
F.t diit4i lloinanis venia est indigna iM>elis. 
idclrcone vagiT, ficrlbainque licenter? an tmines 
Virturos peciata putem im*a; tutus, et intra 
veniae caiilus? vitavi deni'iue cuijKini, 
Non lii\ulpin tnerul. Vos exeinplaria Oraeca 
Noctunia versatc maim, Versatc diurua. 


And must the hard his glowing thoughts 

confine, * i- o 

Lest censure hover o er some faulty line . 
Bemove whate'er a critic may suspect,^ 

To gain tlie paltry suffrage of “ ” ? 

Or prune the spirit of eacli daring phrase, 

To fly from error, not to merit praise ? 

Y'e, who seek finish'd models, never cense, 
By day and night, to read the works of 

Greece. , . , 

But our good fathers never bent Iheir brains 
To heathen Greek, content with native 
strains. 

The few who read a page, or used a pen. 

Were satisfied with C'haucer and old Ben ; 

The jokes and numbers suited to their 

taste , . , . 

Were quaint and careless, anything hut 

chaste ; 

Yet whether right or wrong the ancient rules, 
It will not do to call our fathers fools I 
Though you and I, wlio eruditely know 
To separate the elegant and low, 

('an also, when a hobbling line appears. 
Detect with fingers, in default of ears. 

In sooth I do not know, or greatly care 
To learn, who our first English strollers 
were ; 

Or if, till roofs received the vagrant art. 

Our Muse, like that of Thespis, kept a 
cart ; 

But this is certain, since our Slmkspeare's 
days. 

There’s pomp enough, if little else, in plays ; 
Nor will Melpomene ascend her throne 
Without high heels, white plume, and Bristol 
stone. 

Old comedies still meet with much 
applause, 

Though too licentious for dramatic laws; 

At least, we moderns, wisely, 'tis confest. 
Curtail, or silence, the lascivious jest. 

Whate'er their follies, and their faults 
beside, 

Our enterprising bards pass nought untried ; 

\t vcHtri profivi Plaiitinos et iiumerob cfc 
Lamlavere sales; iiiiiiinni palienter utnimqne, 

Ne (iicam slulte, niirnti; m morlo ego et vos 
Scimus imirbanum lepido seponere dicto, 
Legjiiminmum sojmin digitis callcmus et aure. 

Igiiotum tragicAC genus iuvonisse Cainnenae 
DicUur, et plauslris vexisse poemata Thespis, 

Quae c.anereiit agerciitquc peruncti faecibus ora. 
Post huiic personae jiallaeque repertor honestae 
Aesclivlus, et modicja iiistravit pulpita tignis, 

Et docuit niagnuuKiue loqui. nitique cothunio. 

Muceessit vetu.s his comf>euia, m)n sine nmlta 
T,au«le ; sed in vitiiiin lihertas excidit, et virn 
i)ignaiii lege regi ; lex est accepta ; chorustiuo 
Turpiter oLticuit, sublato iure uocendL 
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Nor do they merit slight ai)plause who choose 
An English subject for an English muse, 

And leave to minds which never dare invent 
French flippancy and German sentiment. 
"Where is that living language which could 
claim 

Poetic move, as philosophic, fame, 

If all our bards, more patient of delay. 

Would stop, like Pope, to polish by the way ? 

Lords of the quill, whose critical assaults 
0‘ertlirow Avhole quartos with their quires of 
faults. 

Who soon detect, and marie where'er we fail, 
Ajid in*ove our marble with too nice a nail ! 
Democritus himself was not so bad ; 
lie only thought, but you would make, us mad ! 

But truth to say, most rhymers rarely guard 
Against that ridicule they deem so hard ; 

In person negligent, they wear, from sloth. 
Beards of a week, and nails of annual 
growth; 

Beside in garrets, fly from those they meet, 
And walk in alleys, rather than the street. 

AVith little rhyme, less reason, if you please, 
The name of poet may be got witJi case, 

So that not tuns of helleboric juice 
Shall ever turn your head to any use; 

Write but like AVordsworth, live beside a 
Lake, 

And keep your bushy locks a year from 
Blake ; 

Then print your book, once more return to 
town. 

And boys shall hunt your hardship up and 
down. 

Am I not wise, if such some poets’ plight. 
To purge in spring-like Bayes— before I 
write ? 

If this precaution soften’d not my bile, 

I know no scribbler with a madder style ; 

Nil iiitontKitmn nostri li«iu<?re poetap; 

Nec iniiiinium mcrucre (iccvis, vestipia Grncc.i 
Ausi closertTf, of cck-br.are <loiiicstica fact.a; 

A'el <iui praetcxt.as. vt-l qiii (Ujcuofc topalas. 

Ncc virtufe forct clnrisve potPiUius arinis, 

Quam liiipiia, Latinni, si n<»ii ofTeii<U‘rrt ununi- 
•meiiunie poetaruin Hniac labor, ct iiiora. Vn>. <. 
Pompuitis saiipuis, carmen roprclu'iHliti', (juod non 
Malta dies ct multa litura cocrcuit, at(|ue 
Praesectnm dccies non castigavit ad unpiiem. 

ingenium iniscra quia fortunatius arte 
Credit, ct excludit sanos Ilclicone jioetas 
Democritus; bona pars non ungues poncrc curat, 

Non barbaui ; secrcta ^>etit loca, balnea vitat. 
Nanciscetur enim pretium nomenque ptuUac, 

Si tribus AnticjTis caput insanabile muniuain 
Tonsori Licino comimserit. O epo laevus, 

Oul purgor bilem sub verni temporis horain ! 

Non alius facerct meliora poomata : verum 
Nil tanti est; ergo funpar vice cotis, acutum 
Itcddcrc quae ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi ; 


But since (perhaps my feelings are too nice) 
I cannot purchase fame at such a price, 

I’ll labour gratis as a gi'inder’s wheel, 

And, blunt myself, give edge to others’ steel, 
Nor write at all, unless to teach the art 
To those rehearsing for the poet’s part ; 
From Horace show the pleasing paths of 
song, 

And from my own example — what is ^Tong. 

Thougli modern practice sometimes differs 
quite, 

Tis just as well to think before you ^\Tite; 
Let every book that suits your theme be read, 
So shall you trace it to the fountain-head. 

He who has learn’d the duty which he owes 
To friends and country, and to pardon foes ; 
AA’ho models his deportment as may best 
Accord with brother, sire, or stranger guest ; 
AA’ho takes our laws and worship as they arc, 
Nor roars reform for senate, church, and bar ; 
In practice, rather than loud precept, wise, 
Bids not his tongue, but heart, philosophise; 
Sucli is the man the poet should rehearse, 

As joint exemplar of his life and verse. 

Sometimes a siirightly wit, and tale well 
told, 

AA^ithout imicli grace, or weight, or art, will 
hold 

A longer empire o’er the public mind 
Thau sounding trifles, empty, though refined. 

Unhappy Greece ! thy sons of ancient days 
The muse may celebrate with perfect praise, 
AA’^hose generous children narrow'd not their 
hearts 

AA^ith commerce, given alone to arms and arts. 
Our boys (save those whom public schools 
comjicl 

To “long and short” before they’re taught 
to spell) 

From frugal fathers soon imbibe by rote, 

“ A i>cuny saved, my lad, 's a penny got.” 

Mimus et officium, nil scribens ii)sc, docebo; 

II iide i)5ireiitar ones ; quid nl.it fornietctiie poctiin ; 
Quid accent, quia luui; <ju(> virtus, quo fernt error. 

Scri]M?ndi rcctc sniicre c.st ct i)rinriiiiuiii ct fous. 

Uem tibi Socrnticnc i»>terntit ostondcre chnrtic: 
Vcrbnriue iirovisim rein non invit.i si*<|iK‘nhir: 
tiui didicit jmtri.ic quid debent, et «|iiid niniers ; 

Quo .sic nmorc parens, tjuo fnitcr ninindu-s, ct 
hospes; 

Quod sit ronscripti, quod iudicis ofRciiini ; (juac 
rirtes in bellum niissi ducis; ille pr«)fecto 
Reddere i)ersonae scit convenleutia cuiciue. 

Respicere exemplar vitae morunniue iuf>ebo 
Docium iinitatorem, et vivas hinc ducere voces. 

Intcrduiu speciosa locis inoratafpie recte 
Fnbula, nullius veneris, sine pondere et arte, 

Valdius obloctnt populum, meliusque nioratur, 

Quain, versus inopes rerun), nugacipie cnnorac. 

Gmiis ingenium, Graiis dedit »)re rotundo 
Musa loquf. praetcr landem nullius nvaris. 

Romani pueri longis ratiouibus assem 
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Babe of a city birth ! front sixpence tube 
The third, how nincli will the remaniaer 
make ? — 

“A groat.”— “Ah, bravo! Dick hath done 
the sum ! 

He’ll swell my fifty thousand to a idnm.’ 

They whose young souls receive this rust 
betimes, 

'T is clear, are fit for anything but rhj'ines ; 
And Locke will tell yon, that the father 's right 
Whohides all verses from his children’s sight ; 
For poets (says this sage, and many more.) 
Make sad mechanics with their lyric lore ; 

Ajid Delphi now, however rich of old, 
Discovers little silver, and less gold. 

Because I^arnassus, though a mount divine, 

Is poor as Dus, or an Irish mine. 

Two objects always should the poet move, 
Or one or both,— to please or to improve. 
Whate’er you teach, be brief, if you design 
For our remembrance your didactic line; 
Redundance places memory on the rack, 

For brains may be o’erloaded, like the back. 

Fiction does best when taught to look like 
truth, 

And fairy fables bubble none but youth : 
Expect no credit for too wondrous tales, 

Since Jonas only springs alive from whales ! 

Young men with aughtbutelcgancedispcnso; 
Maturor years require a little stmse. 

To end at once; — that bard fur all is fit 
^Yho mingles well instruction with his wit ; 
For him reviews shall smile, for him o'ertlow 
The patronage of Paternoster-row ; 

Ilisbook, ^vith Longman’s liberal aid, shall jiass 
(Who ne’er despises books that bring him 
brass) ; 

Through three long weeks the taste of London 
h^ad, 

And cross St. George's Channel and the Tweed. 

Discinit in partes centum diilucore: diciit 
Filins Alliiiii, Si ile iiuincmice remota est 
llticia, ciuid supcTat? ijoteras dixisse-Trlens. I.ii ’ 
Il<-m iioUai-s Beware luam. Ketlit uneia; 

Illy 

S*unis. An haec animos aeni^'o et «-ma pei uU 
(Mim Kerm-l iiiilaierit, siievaiiats eaniiiiiu liiiv'i 
Posse liiu-itda cedro, el levi servanda eupii-is«>? 

Aut prodessf' volant, ant deiectare jioetae ; 
Autsiiunt el iueiindn et iilonea dicere vilae, 
Uuld*jiiid iiraecinles, esto lirevis : ut cit o 
Percipiant aniini doeiles, UrneaiUque lideh s. 

(Jiiine BUpervaeiuim ideno de peclore manat. 

Ficla voluptntis ransj\ sint proxhna veris : 

Nec, <iucMlcuniiue volet, p()!-cat sild falmla eiedi : 
Neu pransae Lamiae vlvum imerum extraliat alvo. 

Coulurlae senioram agitant expn tia fra;.'is : 

Celsi praeleieant aastera iK>rMiata Rhamnes. 

Omne tulit puiioiuin, tiui miscall utile daU i : 
Lectorem delectaialo parlter»p»e moneiido. 

Hlc meret aeia lllH-r Soslls ; hie et mare transit, 

Ft lotapim noto scriptori nronijrat aevtnn. 

Sant delk'ta tanieii, qaioas itrnovls.se v«-liinas : 


But everything has faults, nor is t un- 
known 

That harps and fiddles often lose their tone, 
And wayward voices, at their owner’s call. 
With all his best endeavours, only s<iuall ; 
Dogs blink their covey, flints withhold the 

spark, . 

And double-barrels (damn them .) miss theiv 

mark. 

Where frequent heauties strike the reader’s 
view, 

We must not quarnd for a blot or two ; 

But pardon eciually to hooks or imui, 

The slips ol human nature, and the pen. 

Yet if an author, spite of foe or friend, 
Despises all advici^ bn) much to mend, 

But ever twangs tluf same discordant string, 
(live him no (jnarter, howsoi; cr he sing, 
lict Havard’s fate o’ertake him, wlio, for 
once, 

Produced a plav too dashing for a dunce : 

At first none deem’d it his; hut wlu'U his 
name 

Aunouneed the fact —what then ?— it lost its 
fame. 

Though all deplore when Milton deigns to 
doz)‘. 

In a long work tis fair to steal repose. 

As pictures, so shall i)ocms be ; some stand 
The critic cyt*, and please wlien near at 
hand ; 

But others at a distance strike the sight ; 

This seeks the shade, hut that demands the 
light, 

Nor dreads the connoisseur’s fastidious vi(?w, 
But, ten times scrutinised, is ten times new. 

Parnassian pilgrims ! ye whom chanca? or 
choice 

Hath led to listen to the Muse’s voice, 

\am m-epu' clionla soimm rc*lilit (picm vult manus 

tlii'llS, 

j:ravcni rcmiltit nrutuiii: 

Npc M iMiM r ferU't <|Uu<lt uuqiie ininaUitur arcus. 
Vcruiu uM \iU\ri\ uih*ut in cariuiu<\ uau )»au(‘is 
Olti iular inu( ulis, quits aul incuiia fU(Ut» 

\\\l iiuiiiaiia parum cavil uatura. ergo vM ? 

Ut scriiitor si juMTat idem librnrius usque, 

csL muintus, vciiia caret; ut. citharoedus 
Kidetur, cliorila qui seuii»T oUcri al cadtun : 

Sic iiiihi, <\ni luultum ce»at, lit ('liocrihis ille, 
i^ueui bis tvrve bouum cum risu miror : idem 
Ihdiguor, quandoque bonus df>nnitat Womcrus. 
Veruni oju-ri loiigo fas est obreperc Komnuin. 

Ut piciura, pocsis : erlt (luac, si propius ste^, 

To cajdat magis; ct quactiani. si biiigius abstes; 
llaec am«at iibscuruin ; Y<»lct liaec Mil* luce % ideri, 
ludlcis argutum quae non formidut acumen : 

Hacc placuit semcl ; Ijacc dccies repetita i)lacebit, 
i > niaior iuvvnum, (|uainvis ct voce jiatcrna 
Fiie/eris ad rectum, ct per to sapis. hoc tibi dii’tum 
Ti)Ue nienior : cortis medium (*t t4ib*rabile rebus 
Keeie coiiecdi : coiisiiltus iuri 1 , el 
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Receive this counsel, and be timely wise ; 
Few reach the smnmit which before you 
lies. 

Our church and state, our courts and camps, 
concede 

Rewaid to very moderate heads indeed ! 

In these plain common sense will travel far ; 
All are not Erskines who mislead the bar : 
But poesy between the best and worst 
No medium knows ; you must be last or 
first ; 

For middling poets’ miserable volumes 
Are damn’d alike by gods, and men, and 
columns. 

Again, my Jeffrey ! — as that sound in- 
spires, 

How wakes my bosom to its wonted fires I 
Fires, such as gentle Caledonians feel 
When Southrons writhe upon their critic 
wheel. 

Or mild Eclectics, when some, worse than 
Turks, 

Would rob poor Faith to decorate good 
works.” 

Such are the genial feelings thou canst 
claim — 

My falcon flies not at ignoble game. 

Mightiest of all Bunedin’s beasts of chase ! 
For thee my Pegasus would mend his pace. 
Arise, my Jeffrey ! or my inkless pen 
Shall never blunt its edge on meaner men ; 
Till thee or thine mine evil eye discerns, 

Alas ! “I cannot strike at wretched kernes.” 
Inhuman Saxon ! wilt thou then resign 
A muse and heart by chbice so wholly thine ? 

Dear d d contemner of my schoolboy 

songs, 

Hast thou no vengeance for my manhood’s 
wrongs ? 

If unprovoked thou once could bid me bleed, 
Hast thou no weapon for my daring deed ? 
What ! not a word ! — and am I then so low ? 
Wilt thou forbear, who never spared a foe ? 
Hast thou no wrath, or wish to give it vent ? 
No wit for nobles, dunces by descent ? 

No jest on “minors,” quibbles on a name, 

Nor one facetious paragi*ai)h of blame ? 

Causarum inetliocrU abest virtute (lij»crti 
Mes.salae, nee seit (lanntuni Cascellius Aulins : 

Sed tanien in pretio est : niediucribus esse poeti.-i 
Non homines, non di, non concessere colvinmae. 
Utgratas inter nieusas symnhonia discors, 

Et crassum nnpuentuin, et Sardo cum niellc ])ai)aver 
Olfendunt, poterat duci quia coena sine istis ; 

Sic animis nalum inventumque ]>oema iuvandi-^. 

Si j)aulum a summo deces.sit, vergitad innun. 

Ludere qui nescit. c.nnpestribus abstiin-l annW, 
ludoctusque jiilae, aiscive, trochivc, quieacit, 

Ne spissae risum tollant impune coronae : 

Qui nescit, versus tamen audetfingere !— Quidiii? 
Liber et ingenuus praesertim census equestrem 
Summam numinonun, vitioque remotus ab oiiuii. 


Is it for this on Hion I have stood. 

And thought of Homer less than Holyrood ! 
On shore of Enxiiie or Aegean sea, 

My hate, uutravell’d, fondly turn’d to thee. 
Ah ! let me cease : in vain my bosom burns, 
From Corydon unkind Alexis turns: 

Thy rhymes are vain ; thy Jeffrey then 
forego, 

Nor woo tlint anger which he will not show. 
What then ? — Edina .starves some lanker son, 
To write an article thou canst not shun ; 
Some less fastidious Scotchman shall be 
found, ^ 

As bold in Billingsgate, though less renown’d. 

As if at table some discordant dish 
Should shock our optics, such as frogs for 
fish ; 

As oil in lieu of butter men decry. 

And poppies please not in a modern i)ie j 
If all such mixtures then be half a crime, 

We must have excellence to relish rhjune. 
Mere roast and boil'd no epicure invites ; 
Thus poetry disgusts, or else delights. 

Who shoot not flying rarely touch a gun : 
Will he who swims not to the river run ? 

.Viid men unpractised in exclmnging knocks 
Must go to Jackson ere they dare to box. 
Whate’er the weapon, cudgel, fist, or foil, 
None reach expertness witliout years of toil ; 
But fifty dunces can, with perfect ease, 

Tag twenty thousand couplets, wlien they 
please. 

VThy not ? — shall I, thus qualified to sit 
For rotten boroughs, never show mj’ wit ? 
Shall I, wliose fathers with the quorum sate, 
And lived in freedom on a fair estate ; 

Who left me heir, with stables, kennels, packs, 
To all their, income, and to — ticice its tax ; 
Whose form and pedigree have scarce a fault. 
Shall I, I say, suppress my attic salt ? 

Thus think “ the mob of gentlemen ; ” but 
you, ^ 

Besides all this, must have some genius too. 
Be this your sober judgment, and a rule. 

And print not piiiing hot from Soutliey’s 
school, 

Til nihil iiivit.'i (lico.s faciesve Minerva : 

III tibi indicium e.st, ea mens : si quid tamen olim 
Scripseris, in Metii descendat iudicis nure^, 

Et pntris, et nostras, iionumnue prematur in annum, 
Membranis intus positis: delere licebit 
Quod noil edideris ; nescit vox missa reverti. 

Sylvestres homines sacor interpresque deornm 
Caedibus ct victu foedo deterruit Orplieus : 

Dictus ob lioc lenire tigres, rabidosque leones: 

Dictus ct Amphioii, Thebanae conditor arcis, 

Saxa movere sono testudiiiis, et prece blnnda 
Ducere quo vellet: fuit haec sapientia quondam, 
Publica privatis secernere, sacra profaiiis; 

Concuiiitu prohibere vago; dure lura uiaritis ; 

Oppida mofiri ; leges iucidere ligno. 
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"Who (ere another Tbalaba appears) 

I trust will spare us for at least nine years. 

And hark 'ye, Southey ! pray — but don’t be 
vex’d — 

Bum all your last three works— and half the 
next. 

But why this vain advice? once publishetl, 
books 

Can never be recall'd— from pastry-cooks ! 
Though “ Madoc,” with “ Pucelie,” instead of 
punk, 

ifay travel back to Quito— on a trank ! 

Oiphens, we learn from Ovid and Lem- 
priere, 

Led all wild beasts but women by the ear ; 

And had he fiddled at the present hour, 

We’d seen the lions waltzing in the Tower; 
And old Ainphion, such were minstrels then, 
Had built St. Paul’s without the aid of Wren. 
Verse too was justice, and the bards of 
Greece 

Did more than constables to keep the peace ; 
Abolish’d cuckoldom with much applause, 
Call’d county meetings, and enforced the 
laws, 

Cut down crown influence with reforming 
scythes, 

And served the church — without demanding 
tithes ; 

And hence, throughout all Hellas and the 
East, 

Each poet was a prophet and a priest, 

Whose old-establish’d board of joint controls 
Included kingdoms in the cure of souls. 

Next rose the martial Homer, Epic's 
prince. 

And fighting's been in fashion ever since ; 

And old Tyrtuius, when the Spartans warr’d, 
(A limping leader, but a lofty bard,) 

Tliougli wall’d Ithome had resisted long, 
Keduced the fortress by the force of song. 

When oracles prevail'd, in times of old, 

In song alone Apollo’s will was told. 

Th(*n if yo\ir verse is what all verse should be, 
And gods were not ashamed on ’t, wliy 
should we ? 

The Muse, like mortal females, may be 
woo’d ; 

In turns she’ll seem a Papbian, or a prnile ; 

8ic honor et nomi*n divinis vatibus at<iuo 
^'anniuibus vcnit. Pobt ho^ iti.si^ui:) lioiuenis 
T^’itai*uiu|ue mares auimos in Martia bellu 
\ er. ibus exacuit; dicUie per curuuna sortes : 

Kt vitae munstnita via est : et gratia reginn 
Jheriis tentata inodis : ludusijue re|)crtns. 

Kt I on rum ope rum flnia : ne forte nudori 
libj Musa lyrae solers^ et cantor Apollo. 

Natura fleret laudaUle carmen, an arle^ 
Quaesituiu est : ego nec stadium sine dlvite vena, 


Fierce as a bride when first she feels affright, 
Mild as the same upon the second night ; 

Wild as the wife of alderman or peer. 

Now’ for his gi’aee, and now a ^enadier ! 

Her eyes beseem, her heart belies, her zone, 
Ice in a crowd, and lava when alone. 

If verse be studied with some show of art. 
Kind Nature always will perform lier i)art ; 
Though without genius, and a native vein 
Of wit, we loathe an artificial strain. 

Yet art and nature join'*! will w in tlie prize, 
Unless they act like us and our allies. 

The youth who trains to ride, or run a race. 
Must bear privations with unruffled face, 

Be call'd to labour when be thinks to dine. 
And, harder still, leave wenching and his 
wine. 

Ladies who sing, at least who sing at sight. 
Have follow'd music through her fartliest 
tiighl ; 

But rhymers tell you neither more nor less, 

“ I ve got a pretty poem for the press ; ” 

And that's enough; then write and print so 
fast : -- 

If Satan take the hindmost, who’d be last? 
They storm the types, they publish, om^ 
and all, 

They leap the counter, and they leave the 
stall. 

Provincial maidens, men of high command. 
Yea, baronets have ink d tlie bloody band ! 
Cash cannot quell them; Pollio play d tliis 
prank, 

t'riien Phu'bus first found credit in a bank !) 
Not all the living only, but the dead. 

Fool on, as fluent ns an Orpheus’ head : 
Damn’d all their days, they postlminonsly 
thrive, 

Dug up from dust, though buried when ali\ e ! 
Keviews record this epidemic crime, 

Those Books of Martyrs to the rage fin- 
rhyme, 

•Vlas I woe worth the scribbler 1 often seen 
In Morning Post or Monthly Magazine. 

There lurk liis earlier lays; but soon, Ind 
])ress’d. 

Behold a quarto '—Tarts must tell tlie rest. 
Then leave, ye wise, the lyre's precarious 
chords 

To muse-mad baronets, or madder lords, 

Nec rade ijuid uosait video iugeiiiiini : iilterian sic 
AUi-ra iio.seiL oi>em res, et coniurat aiiiice. 
tiui studet oytiitain cursu contiiigere metani, 

.Malta tulit feciUiue yuer ; sudavit et alsit ; 

Abstiauit Venere et vino; qui Pytliia eantat 
Tibieen. didicit prius, extiiiiuit4|ue inagistnua. 

Ntnie satis est dixisse : e^o inira poeinata yango : 
Occijyet extreiauin scabies; luihi turye relimiui i-it, 
Kt, ijuod non didici, sajie nescire fateri. 
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Or country Crispins, now grown somewhat 
stale, 

Twin Done minstrels, drunk with Doric 
ale ! 

Hark to those notes, narcotieally soft ! 

The cobbler-laureats sing to Capel Lotft ! 

Till, lo ! that modern Midas, as he hears, 
Adds an ell growth to his egi'egious ears ! 

There lives one druid, who prepares in 
time 

Gainst future feuds his 2^001* revenge of 
rhyme ; 

Racks liis dull memory, and his duller 
muse, 

To i)ublish faults which friendship should 
excuse. 

If friendshix) 's nothing, self-regard might 
teach 

More polish’d usage of his parts of speech. 
Rut what is shame, or what is aueht to 
him ? 

lie vents his spleen, or gratifies his whim. 
Some fancied slight has roused his lurking 
hate, 

Some folly crt>ss'd, some jest, or some 
debate ; 

Up to his den Sir Scribbler hies, and soon 
The gather’d gall is voided in lampoon. 
Perhaps at some pert speech you’ve dared to 
frown, 

Perhaps your poem may have 2)leased the 
town : 

If so, alas ! ’tis nature in the man — 

May Heaven forgive you, for he never 
can ! 

Then be it so; and may his withering bays 
Bloom fresh in satire, though they fade in 
praise ! 

While his lost songs no more shall steep and 
stink, 

The dullest, fattest w’eeds on Lethe’s brink, 
But springing upwards from the sluggish 
mould. 

Be (what tliey never were before) be— sold ! 
Should stmie rich bard (but such a monster 
now, 

In modern jibysics, we can scarce allow). 
Should some 2*>‘^tcn(ling scribbler of the 
court, 

Some rhyming iieer— there 's plenty of the 
sort - 

All but one 2>oor dc2>endent 2)riest withdrawn, 

Si canuinn condo.<;, 

Nunqu.im te fallaiit aiiinu sub vulpe latenurs. 
QuiiuiUo si quid recitares, Cornge, sodt-s. 

Hoc (aiebat) ot hoc : melius te posse ntvare.s, 

Bis terque expertiim frnstra. delere iubebat, 

F.t male torniitos iiuudi redciere vcinus. 

Si defeiulere ilelictinn qnam verlere inalles. 


(Ah ! too regardless of his chaplain's yawn!) 
Condemn the unlucky curate to recite 
Their last dramatic w ork by candle-light, 
How w’ould the preacher turn each rueful 
leaf, 

Dull as his sermons, but not half so brief ! 
Yet, since ’t is promised at the rector’s 
death. 

He’ll risk no living for a little breath. 

Then spouts and foams, and cries at every 
line, 

(The Lord forgive him !) " Bravo ! grand I 
divine ! ” 

Hoarse with those praises (w’hich, by flatt’ry 
fed, 

Dependence barters for her bitter bread), 

He strides and stamps along with creaking 
boot ; 

Till the floor echoes his emphatic foot, 

Then sits again, then rolls his 2>ious eye, 

-Vs when the dying vicar will not die ! 

Nor feels, forsooth, emotion at his heart ; — 
But all dissemblers overact their part. 

Ye, W’ho aspire to “ build the lofty rhyme," 
Believe not all w’ho laud your false “ sub- 
lime ; ” 

But if some friend shall hear your w’ork, 
and say, 

“Expunge that stanza, lop that line away," 
And, after fruitless efforts, you return 
Without amendment, and he answer.s, 
“Burn 1 ” 

Tliat instant throw 3’our ]iaper in tlie 
fire, 

Ask not bis thoughts, or follow his desire ; 

But if (true bard !) j'ou scorn to con- 
descend. 

And will not alter what j'ou can’t defend, 

If you will breed this bastard of j'our brains, 
We ’ll have no w’ords— I’ve only lost my 
l)ains. 

A'et, if j'on only prize }'our favourite 
thought, 

.\s critics kindlj’ do, and authors ought ; 

If 3'our cool friend annov .vou now and then. 
And cross whole 2>agcs with his 2)laguy l)en ; 

No matter, throw' j’our ornaments aside, — 
Better let him than all the world deride. 

(live liglit to passages tot) much in sliade, 

Nor let a doubt obscure one verse you’ve 
made ; 

Nullum ultra verbum, autoiM*raminsumebatinaneni, 
(jiiiii ^iue rivali t^que vt inn soh\s atnare^t. 

Vir Iionns et prmiens versus rtq*reheiiclet lnerU*s; 
Cul]Kibit duros ; inconiptis allinet atruin 
Transversii calnmo ; aiiibitiosa recidt^t 

Ornainentn : pnrnni Claris lucein dare co^ret ; 

Arguet auii>iKUe dictuui ; luutandn iiotabil ; 
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Your friend’s a “Johnson,’’ not to leave one j 
word, 

However trifling, which may seem absurd ; 
Such erring trifles lead to serious ills, 

And furnish food for critics, or their quills. 

As the Scotch fiddle, with its touching 
tune. 

Or the sad influence of the angry moon. 

All men avoid bad writers’ ready tongues. 

As yawning waiters fly Fitzscribble’s lungs ; 
Yet on he months — ten minutes — tedious each 
As prelate's homily, or placeman’s speech ; 
Long as the last years of a lingering lease, 
When riot pauses until rents increase. 

Wliile such a minstrel, muttering fustian, 
strays 

O’er hedge and ditch, through unfrequented 
ways, 

If by some chance lie walks into a well, 

And shouts for succour with stentorian yell, 
“A rope! help, Christians, as ye hope for 
grace ! ” 

Nor woman, man, nor child will stir a pace ; 
For there his carcass he might freely fling, 
From frenzy, or the humour of the thing. 
Though this has happen'd to more bards 
tlian one ; 

I’ll tell you Budgell’s story, — and have done. 

Fict Arist.'irchus: nec dicpt, Cur cjio aniicvini 
Offcixlain iu uugis? hau uu^'uc ticriu diirent 
In mala derisum semel exceiituinque siniHlrp. 

XJt mala quern scabies aut morbus repius urpet, 
Aut fanaticus error et iracunda Diaun, 

Vesanuin tetiplsse timent fugiuiitque poi-taiii. 

Qul sapiunt : apitant pueri, incautuiup .seqimntur. 
lllc, dum sublimis versus ructatur, et errat, 

81 velutl merulis intentua decidit auceps 
In puteum, foveainvc; licet, Succurriie, lonpum 
Clamct, lo elves ! non sit qul tollerc cuiet. 

81 q»Us curet opcm ferre, et demittere fiiuem, 
qm srU an prudens hue se deiecerit. at<u»c 
bervarl uolit? dicam; Skuli<iue poetae 


Budgell, a rogue and rhymester, for no 
good, 

(Unless his case be much misunderstood,) 
When teased with creditors’ continual claims, 
“To die like Cato,” leapt into the Thames ! 
And therefore be it lawhil tln-ough the town 
For any bard to poison, hang, or drown. 

Who saves the intended suicide roeeivt's 
Small thanks from him who loathes tlie. life 
he leaves ; 

And, sooth to say, mad poets must not 
lose 

The glory of that death they freely choose. 

Nor is it certain that some sorts of verse 
Prick not the jmet’s conscience as a curse ; 
Dosed with vile drains on Sunday he was 
found, 

Or got a child on consecrated ground I 
.\nd hence is haunted with a rhyming rage— 
Fear'd like a bear just bursting from his 
cage. 

If free, all fly his versifying fit, 

Fatal at once to simpleton or wit : 

But him, unliappyl whom he seizes , — him 
He flays witli recitation limh by limb ; 

Probes to the quick where'er he makes his 
breach, 

.Vnd gorges like a lawyer — or a leech. 

Narrnbo iiiteritmn. l)t-u> inimi'rlalis liabcri 
Dum cuiiit Enn>cdock*s, ardciitfm fiipidua .\et- 
iiain 

Ins'iluit. Sit ius liccatque j>orirc poeti.s: 

Invituin qui servat, idem lacit occideiiti. 

Nec semel hoc f<‘cit ; uec, si rctractus evit, iain 
Fiet homo, et poiiet famosac mortis amorein. 

Ncc s.atis apparel cur versus factitet ; utruin 
Minxerit in pat rios cineres, au triste bideiital 
^loverit iucestus: certe furit, ac velut ur.'U.s, 
Obiectos caveae valuit si frangerc clatl)ro<, 
Iiidnctum doctumque fugat recitator acerbiis. 

Ouein vero arripuil, tenet-, occiditque lependo, 

Son missura culciii, ni i plena cruoris, hiiu'l<». 
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- — ''I’allas tc hoc vuliiorc. I'alla.s 
Inunolat, ot pocnam scclrrato cx sanguine snnnl.” 

Acneid, lil). xil. 


*-* 


Athens : Capi’chin Convent, 

^^^lrch 17, ]>'l 1. 

Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 
Along Morea's hills the setting sun ; 

Not, as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 
r>nt one unclouded blaze of living light ; 

(Vpr the hush'd deep the yellow beam lie 
throws, 

(iilds tlie green wave that trembles as it 
glows ; 

On old vVegina's rock and Hydra's isle 
The god of gladness sheds his parting smile; 
O'er his own regions lingering loves to shine. 
Though there his altars are no more divine. 
Descending fast, the mountain sliadows kiss 
Thy glorious gulf, uiiconquer'd Salamis ! 
Tlieir azure arches tlirough the long expanse. 
More deeply purpled, meet his mellowing 
glance, 

And tenderest tints, along their summits 
driven, 

i^tark his gay course, and own the hues of 
heaven ; 

Till, darkly shaded from the land and deep, 
Behind his Delphian rock he sinks to sh'ep. 

On such an eve his palest beam he oast 
When, Athens 1 here thy wisest look'd his 
last, 

How watch’d tbj’ better sons his farewell ray, 
That closed their murder'd sage’s latest day ! 
Not yet — not yet — Sol pauses on the hill. 

The precious hour of parting lingers still; 

But sad his light to agonising eyes, 

And dark the mountain's once delightful 
dyes ; 

Gloom o’er the lovely land he seem’d to 
pour, 

The land where Phoebus never frowui’d before; 
But ere he sunk below Citheron’s head, 

The cup of woe was quaff'd — the spii-it fled ; 
The soul of liim that scorn'd to fear or fly, 
"Who lived and died as none can live or die. j 


^ But. lo! from Iiigli H5-iuettus to the plain 
The queen of night asserts her silent reign ; 
No murkj' vapour, lierald of the storm, 

Hides her fair face, or girds her glowing 
form, 

With cornice glimmering as the moonbeams 
play, 

There the white column greets lier gi'ateful 
ray. 

And bright around, witli quivering beams 
beset. 

Her emhleiu sparkles o'er the minaret : 

The groves of olive scatter’d dark and wide, 
"Where jneek (’epliisus sheds his scanty tide, 
The cypress saddening by the sacred mosque, 
The gleaming turret of the gay kiosk, 

And sad and sombre 'mid the holy calm, 

Near Theseus’ fane, yon solitary palm ; 

All. tinged with varied hues, an*est the eye; 
And dull were his that pass'd them heed- 
less by. 

Again the Aegean, heard no more afar, 

Lulls Ins chafed breast from elemental war: 
Again his waves in milder tints unfold 
Tlieir long expanse of sapjthire and of gold, 
Mix'd with the shades of many a distant i.“<le 
That frown, where gentler ocean deigns to 
smile. 

As thus, within the walls of Pnlias’ fane, 

I mark'd the beauties of the land and main, 
Alone, and friendless, on the magic shore, 
Wliose arts and arms hut live in poets’ lore ; 
Oft as the matchless dome I turn'd to scan. 
Sacred to gods, hut not secure from man, 

The past return’d, the jiresent seem'd lo 
cense, 

And Glory knew no clime beyond her Greece 1 

Hours roll’d along, and Dian’s orb on high 
Had gain’d the centre of her softest sky ; 

And yet unwearied still iny footsteps trod 
O'er the vain shrine of many a vanish'd gol: 
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Bat chiefly, Pallas! thine, when Hecate’s 

glare, . 

Check’d by thy columns, fell more sadly fair 
O'er the chill marble, where the startling 
tread 

Thrills the lone heart like echoes from the 
dead. 

Long had I mused, and treasured e>ery 
trace 

The week of Greece recorded of her race, 
"NVlien, lo ! a giant form before me strocle, 

And Pallas hail'd me in her own abode ! 

Yes, ’t was Minerva's self; but, ah! how 
changed, 


For Elgin’s fame thus grateful Pallas pleads, 
Below, his name— above, behold his deeds ! 
Be ever hail’d with equal honour here 
The Gothic monarch and the Pictish peer : 
Anns gave tlio first his right, the last had 
I none, 

1 But basely stole what less barbarians won. 

I So when the lion (puts liis ftdl repast, 

I Next prowls the wolf, the filthy jackal last : 
Flesh, limbs, and blood the former make 
their own. 

The last poor brute securely gnaws the bone. 
Yet still the gods are just, and crimes are 
cross’d : 

See here what Elgin won, and what he lost! 


Since o’er the Dardan field in anus she | Aiudher nanie with pollutes iny shrme : 


ranged ! 

Not such as erst, hy her divine command, 
Her fonn appear'd from Phidias’ plastic 
hand : 

Gone were the terrors of her a>\ful l)row, 
Her idle aegis bore no Gorgon now ; 

Her helm was dinted, and the broken lanc( 


Behold wliere IMan's beams disdain lo shine ! 
Some retribution still might Pallas claim, 
When Venus half avenged Minerva’s shame.” 

Slie ceased awhile, and thus T dared reply. 
To soothe tlie veng(*ance kindling in lier 
eye : 


-iitT ijeim was uiiUiMif aim mu muivuu lauv^* 1 • , • t> • • • • • 1 

Seem’d Aveak and shaftless e’en to mortal “Daughter of Jove! m Brilaiu s injure(t 


glance ; 

The olive brancli, which still she deign'd t<i 
clasp, 

Shrunk from her toueh, and witlicr'd in her 
gi’asp ; , „ , 

And, ah! though still the brightest of the 

sky, 

Celestial tears bedimm <1 lier large blue eye : 
Bound the rent cas(pie her owlet circled 
shnv, 

And mourn'd liis mistress with a shriek of 
woe ! 


n.aine, 

A true l)orn Briton may the deed disidaim. 
Frown not on Englaml : England owns him 
not : 

Athena, no! thy plunderer was a Scot. 

Ask st thou the difference ? From fair Phyles’ 
lowers 

Survey Bo'otia ; — (’aledonia's ours. 

And well I know within that bastard land 
Hath Wisdom s goddess never held command ; 
A barren soil, wliere Nature’s germs, confined 
To stern sterility, can stint the mind ; 


Whose thistle well hctra\ s the niggard earth, 
“Mortal!” — ’twas thus she spake — “that Emhlcin of all to whom the land giAcs 
birth ; 


I'.acli genial influence nurtured to resist ; 

\ land of meanness, sophistry, and mist. 
Each brcc/c from foggy mount and marshy 
])lain 

Dilutes Avith drivel every drizzly brain. 

Till, burst at length, each Avafry licad o'er- 
flows. 

Foul as their soil, and frigid as their snows. 

^ A 


blush of shame 

I'rcjclaiins thee Briton, once a noble name ; 

I’irst of the mighty, fon^most of the free, 

Now honour'd le.sa by all. and /eaaf by me: 

Chief of thy foes shall Pallas still be found. 

Seek'st thou the cause of loathing? — lo‘*k 
around. 

liO I here, despite of war and Avasting lire, 

I saAV successive tyrannies expire. ' j im»i un ii — -- 

’Scajicd from the ravage of the Turk and Then thousand schciiies of petulance and 
'* pride 

Despatch her scheming children far and 
wide : 

Some east, some Avest, some cveryAvhere but 
nortli. 

Til quest of laAvless gain, they issue forth. 
And thus — accursed he the day and year ! 
She sent a Piet to play the f(*lon here. 

Y'et Caledonia claims some native Avorth, 

As dull B(eotia gaA-e a Pindar birth ; 

So may her few, the letter’d and the brave, 
Bound to no clime, and victors of the grave, 


Goth, 

Thy country sends a spoiler Avorse than Ixith. 
Survey this vacant, violated fane; 
llccount the relies torn that yet remain ; 
These Cecrops placed, this Pericles adorn'd, 
That Adrian rear’d Avhen drooi)ing Science 
mourn’d. 

What more I OAve let gratitude attest — 

KnoAV, Alaric and Elgin did the rest. 

That all may learn from Avhence the plunderer 
came, 

The insulted Avail sustains his hated name : 
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Shake off the sordid dust of such a laud, 

And shine like children of a happier strand ; 
As once, of yore, in some obnoxious place, 
Ten names (if found) had saved a wretched 
race. ” 

“Mortal!” the blue-eyed maid resumed, 
“once more 

r.ear back my mandate to thy native shore. 
Though fallen, alas! this vengeance yet is 
mine, 

To turn my counsels far from lands like 
thine. 

Hear then in silence Pallas’ stern behest ; 
Hear and believe, for time will tell the rest. 

“ First on the head of him who did this 
deed 

My curse shall light,— on him and all his 
seed : 

Without one spark of intellectual fire. 

Be all the sons as senseless as the sire : 

If one with wit the parent brood disgrace, 
Believe him bastard of a brighter race : 

Still with his hireling artists let him prate, 
And Folly's praise repay for Wisdom’s liate ; 
Long of their patron s gusto let them tell. 
Whose noblest, natirc gusto is — to sell : 

To sell, and make — may shame record the 
day !— 

The state receiver of his i)ilfer’d prey. 
IMeantime, llic flattering, feeble dotard. West, 
Europe's worst dauber, and poor Britain's 
best. 

With palsied hand shall turn eacli model o'er, 
And own himself an infant of fourscore. 

Bo all the bruisers cull’d from all St. (tiles’. 
That art and nature may compare their, 
styles ; 

AVhile brawny brutes in stupid wonder stare. 
And marvel at his lordship s ‘ stone shop ' 
there. 

Round the throng'd gate shall sauntering 
coxcombs creep, 

To lounge and lucubrate, to prate and peep ; 
While many a languid maid, with longing 
sigh, 

On giant statues casts the curious eye ; 

The room with transient glance apjtears to 
skim 

Yet marks the mighty back and length of 
limb : 

Mounis o’er llio difference of note and then ; 
Exclaims, ‘ These Greeks uulecd were pro2>er 
men I ’ 

Draws slight comparisons of these with thoscy 
And envies Lais all her Attic beaux. 

‘S\Tien shall a modern maid have swains like 
these ! 

Alas ! Sir Harry is no Hercules ! 


(EOotfte. 


And last of all, amidst the ga2)iiig crew, 
Some calm spectator, as he takes his view, 
In silent iudignatiou mix’d with grief, 
Admires the plunder, but abhors the thief. 
Oh, loath’d in life, nor pardon’d in the dust, 
May hate pursue his sacrilegious lust I 
Link'd with the fool that fired the Ephesian 
dome, 

Shall vengeance follow far beyond the tomb, 
.\nd Eratostratus and Elgin shine 
In many a branding page and burning line ; 
Alike reserved for aye to stand accursed, 
Perchance the second blacker than the first. 

“ So let him stand, through ages yet un- 
born, 

Fix’d statue on the pedestal of Scorn ; 
Though not for him alone revenge shall wait, 
But fits thy country for her coming fate : 
Hers were the deeds that taught her lawless 
sou 

To do what oft Britannia’s self had done. 
Look to the Baltic — blazing from afar, 

Your old ally yet mourns perfidious war. 

Not to such deeds did Pallas lend her aid, 

Or break the compact which herself had 
made ; 

Far from such councils, from the faitliless 
field 

Slic fled — but left behind her Gorgon sliield ; 
.V fatal gift that turn'd your friends to stone, 
And left lost Albion hated and alone. 

“Look to the East, where Ganges’ swarthy 
race 

Shall shake j'our tyrant empire to its base; 
J.o! there Rebellion rears her ghastly head, 
-Vnd glares the Nemesis of native dead ; 

Till Indus rolls a deep purpureal flood 
And claims his long arrear of northern blood. 
So may ye perish! Pallas, when she gave 
Yoiir free-born rights, forbade ye to enslave. 

“Look on your Si>ah) ! — she clasjis the 
hand she hales. 

But boldly clasi^s, and thrusts you from her 
gates. 

Be ar witness, bright Biirossn! thou caiist tell 
Whose A\ erc the sous that bravely fought and 
fell. 

Ihit Lusitania, kind and dear ally, 

(’an spare a few to fight, and sometimes fly. 

Oh glorious field! by Famine fiercely won, 

The (>aul retires for once, and all is done I 
But when did Pallas teaclj, that one retreat 
Retrieved three long oljnnpiads of defeat ? 

“Look last at home — ye love not to look 
there ; 

On the grim smile of comfortless despair : 
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Your city saddens : loud though Revel howls, 
Here Famine faints, and yonder Rapine I 
prowls. 

See all alike of more or less bereft ; 

No misers tremble when there’s nothing left. 

* Blest paper credit ; ’ who sh^ dare to sing ? 

It clogs like lead Corruption’s w'eary wing. 

Yet Ptdlas pluck’d each premier by the ear, 
V^o gods and men alike disdain’d to hear ; 

But one, repentant o’er a bankrupt state, 

On Pallas calls, — but calls, alas I too late : 

Then raves for ... ; to that Mentor bends, 
Though he and Pallas never yet were friends. 
Him senates hear, whom never yet they 
heard, 

Contemptuous once, and now no less absurd. 
So, once of yore, each reasonable frog 
Swore faith and fealty to his sovereign ‘ log.’ 
Thus hail’d your rulers their patrician clod, 

As Egyj)t chose an onion for a gcnl. 

“ Now fare ye well ! enjoy your littlehour ; 
Go, grasp the shadow of your vanish’d power ; 
Gloss o’er the failure of each fondest scheme; 
Your strength a name, your bloated wealth 
a dream. 

Gone is that gold, the marvel of mankind, 

And pirates barter all that’s left behind. 

No more the hirelings, purchased near and far, 
Crowd to the ranks of mercenary war. 

The idle inercliant on the useless quay 
Droops o’er the bales no hark may bear 
away ; 

Or, back returning, secs rejected stores 
Hot piecemeal on his own encumber’d sbon's : ! 
Tlie starved mechanic breaks his rusting 
loom, 

And desperate mans him ’gainst the coming ‘ 
doom. 

Tlieii in the senate of your sinking state 
Show me the man whose counsels may have 
weight. 

Vain is each vt)iee whore tones could once 
command ; 

E’en factions cease tochann a factious land : 
Yet jarring sects convulse a sisti-r isle-. 

And light with nmdd«'ning hands the mutual 
pile. 


“ ’T is done, ’t is past, since Pallas warns 
in vain ; 

The Fiu'ies seize her abdicated reign ; 

Wide o’er the realm they wave their kindling 
brands, 

And WTing lier ^'itaIs uith then* fiery hands. 
But one convulsive struggle still remains, 

And Gaul shall weep ere Albion uear her 
chains. 

The banner’d pomp of war, the glittering 
files, 

O’er wliose gay trapiungs stern Belloiia 
smiles ; 

The brazen trump, tlic spirit-stirring drum, 

1 That bid the foe defiance ere they come; 

The hero boniidiug at his counlry's call. 

The glorious death that consecrates his fall, 
Swell the young heart with visionary charms, 
And bid it antedate the joys of anns. 

But know, a lesson you may yet bo taught, 
With death alone are laurels cheaply bought : 
Not in the conllict Havoc seeks delight. 

His day of mercy is the day of fight. 

But when the field is fought, the battle 
won, 

Though drench’d with gore, his woes are hut 
begun ; 

His deeper deeds as yet ye know hy name ; 
Tiie slaughter’d peasant and the ravish’d 
dame, 

The rilled mansion and the fot -reap’d field, 
111 suit with souls at home, untaught to yield. 
Say witli what eye along the distant down 
Would Hying burghers mark the blazing 
town V 

How view the column of ascending fiames 
Shake his red shadow o’w the startled 
Thames? 

Nay, frown not, Albion 1 for the torch was 
thine 

That lit such pyres from Tagus to the 
Rhine : 

Now should they hurst on thy devoted coast, 
i Go, ask thy bosom who deserves them 
most. 

I The law of heaven and earth is life for life, 
.\nd she who raised, in vain regrets, the 
i strife.” 


Z^e 'Xl7aK3: 

AN APOSTROPIIIC HYMN. 




"(Qualls ii) Kurotac ripis, ant per iuga Cvntlil, 

Kxercet Diana choim”— \ iRaiL. 

“Snell on ?3iirota's banlw. or Cynthia’s height, 

Diana seeins : aiul so she charms tlie sight, 

^^■hen in the ilance the gniceful gotidcas leads 
The ({uire of nymphs, and overtops their heads.” 

Drydkn's Vikoii,. 




TO THE PUBLISHER. 


Sir, 

I AM a country gentleman of a midland county. 
I might have lieen a parliament man for a certain 
hoi'ough ; having ha«l the oiler of as many votes 
as General T. at the general election in 1812 *. Dut 
I was all for domestic happiness ; as, fifteen ycjir.s 
ago, on a visit to London, I married a middle-aged 
maid of honour. We liveii happily at Ilornem 
Hall till last se-uson, when my wife and I were 
Invited by the Countess of Waltzaway (a <lisU\nt 
relation of my spouse) to pass tiie winter in town. 
Thinking no lianu, and our girls lieing come to a 
marriageable (or, as they call it, jf/arl-cfabie) age, 
and having besides a Chancery suit inveterately 
entailed upon tlie family estate, we came up In 
our old chariot, — of which, by the liy, my wife grew 
so much a.shaincd In less than a week, that I was 
obliged to buy a second-hand barouche, of which 
1 might mount the box, Mrs. H. s;iys, if I could 
drive, but never see the Inside- that place being 
reserved for the Ilonouralilc Augustus Tiptoe, her 
partner-general and oi)era-knight llcjiring great 
praises of Mrs. H.'s dancing (she wjls famous for 
blrtlmight ndnucts in the latter end of tlie last 
centurj-), I unbooted, and went to a ball at the 
Countess’s, expecting to sec a country tiance, or at 
most, cotillons, reels, and all the old' paces to the 
newest tune.s. But, judge- of my surprise, on 
arriving, to see iioor dear ilrs. Hornem with her 
arms half round the loins of a huge husssir-looking 
gentleman I never set eyes on before; and his, to 
say truth, rather more than lialf round her wal.«t, 

turning round and round to a d d see-sjiw uji- 

and-down sort of tune, that reminded me of the 
“Black Joke,” only more till it made 

me quite gltldy with wonilering they were ni»t so. 
By-and-by they stopjied a bit, aiul I thought they 


would sit or fall down but no; with JIi-s. H.’s 
hand on his shoulder, quam favnUariter*,^' (as 
Terence said, when I was at school,) they walked 
about a minute, and then at it again, like two 
cock-chafers spitted on the same bodkin. I ivsked 
what all this meant, when, with a loud laugh, a 
child no older than our M'ilhelmina (a name I 
never heard but in the ‘N’icar of Wakefield, though 
her mother would call her after the Princess of 
Swappenbach,) said. “L<ml! Mr. Hornem, eaiif 
you see they’re valtzing?” or waltzing (I forget 
which); and then up she got, and her mother and 
sister, and away they went, ami rcumd Jiboute.1 it 
till supper-time. Now, that I know xvliat It Ls, I 
like It of all things, and so does Sirs. 11. (though I 
have broken my shins, and four times overtunieil 
3Irs, Hornem’s maid, In jjnictising the iirellmlnary 
steps In a morning). Indeed, so much do I like it, 
that having a turu for rhyme, tastily displayed 
in some election balhuLs, and songs in honour of all 
the victories (hut till lately I have had little pnic- 
ticc in that way), I sat ilown, and with the aid of 
William Fitzgeralil, Ks(i., and a few hints from 
Dr. Bushy, (whose recitations I attend, ami am 
monstrous fond of .M}ist<T Busby s iimuner of de- 
livering his father’s late succes-sful “ Drury Lane 
Adclress.") 1 eoiiipo.sed tlie following hymn, where- 
withal to make my sentiments known to the pub- 
lic : whom, nevortheles.s, I heartily ilespise, as well 
as the critics. 

I am, Sir, yours. Arc. Arc., 

HORAC'K HORNK.M. 


* My Latin is all forgotten, if a man can be said t*> 
have forgotten what he never remembered : but 1 Iwucht 
iiiv titlo-i»age motto of a (.'atholic priest for a three- 
shilling bank token, after much haggling for the even 
sixiifuee. 1 grudged the money to a Papist, heiiig all 
for tlie memory of Perceval and " No P»iht.v.” and <iuife 
regretting the downfall of the i>ope, because we i.mt 
burn him any more. 


Stale of the poll (last day) 5. 



THE WALTZ. 
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Muse of the many-twinkliug feet ! wliose 
charms 

Are now extended up from legs to aims ; 
Terpsichore ! — too long misdeem’d a maid — 
Reproacliful term — bestow’d but to upbraid — 
Henceforth in all the bronze of brightness 
shine, 

The least a vestal of the virgin Nine. 

Far be from thee and thine the name of prude ; 
Mock’d, yet triumphant; sneer’d at, iin* 
sul^ued ; 

Thy legs must move to conquer as they lly, 

If but thy coats are reasonably high ; 

Thy breast — if bare enough — requires no 
shield ; 

Dance forth — sans armuur thou shall take 
the field, 

And own — impregnable to most assaidts. 

Thy not too lawfully begotten “ Waltz.” 

Hail, nimble njTiiph ! to wliom the young 
hussar, 

The whisker’d votary of waltz and war, 

His night devotes, despite of spur and boots; 
A* sight unmatch’d since Orpheus and his 
brutes : 

Hail, spirit-stin-ing Waltz! — beneath whose 
banners 

A modern hero fougld for modish manners ; 

On Hounslow’s heath to rival Wellesley’sfanie, 

Cock’d, fired, and miss’d his man— but gain d 
Ids aim ; 

Hail, moving muse ! to whom the fair one’s 
breast 

Gives all it can, and bids us take th«‘ rest. 

Oh ! for the How of Busby, or of Fitz, 

The latter’s loyalty, the former’s wits. 

To “energise the object I pursue,” 

And give both Belial and his dance their due ! 

Imperial Waltz ! imported from the Kldue 
(Famed for the growth of pedigi*ees and wiiif), 
Long be thine import from all duty free. 

And hock itself be less esteem'd than tlnn* ; 

In some few qualities alike— for hock 
Improves our cellar — thou our living stock. 
The head to hock belongs — thy subtler art 
Intoxicates alone the heedless heart : 

Through the full veins thy gentler pois4)n 
swims. 

And wakes to wantomiess the willing limbs. 

Oh, Germany 1 hoiv much to thee we owe. 
As heaven-born Pitt can testify below, 

Ere cursed confederation made thee France’s, 
And only left us thy d d debts and dancers ! 


Of subsidies and Hanover bereft, 

We bless thee still — for George the Third is 
left! 

Of kings the best — and last, not least in worth, 
For graciously begetting George the Foui tli. 
To Germany, and highnesses serene, 

^^^lo owe ns millions —don’t we owe the 
queen ? 

To Germany, what owe we not besides ? 

So oft bestowing Bruuswickers and brides ; 
Who paid for vulgar, with her royal blood, 
Drawn from the stem of eacli Teutonic stud ; 
Who sent us — so be pardon'd all her faults - 
A dozen dukes, some kings, a <iueen — and 
Waltz. 

But peace to her — her emperor and diet, 
Thougli now transferr’d to Buonaparte's 
“fiat!” 

Back to my theme — O Muse of motion ! say. 
How first to Albion found thy Waltz licv 
way ! 

Borne on the breath of hyporhoreau gales, 
From Hamburg’s port (while Hamburg yet 
had 

Ere 3'et unlucky Fame — coinpell’d to creep 
To snowy Gottenburg - was chill’d to sleep ; 
Or, starting from her slumbers, deigii'd uriM-, 
Heligoland ! to stock thy mart w ith lies ; 
While unburnt Moscow yet had news to send. 
Nor owed her fiery exit to a friend, 

She came — Waltz came — and with her certain 
sets 

Of true despatches, and as true gazettes : 
Then flamed of Ansterlitz the l)lest despatch, 
Wliich “ Moniteur ” nor “ M(»nnng Post ” can 
match ; 

And -almost crush’d beneath the glorious 
news — 

Ten plays, and forty talcs of Kotzebue’s; 

One envoy’s letters, six composers an's. 

And loads from Frankfort and from Leipsic 
fairs ; 

Meiner's four volumes upon womankind, 

I Like Lapland witches to insure a wind ; 
Brunck’s lieaviest tome for ballast, and, to 
back it, 

Of Heyn6, such as sliould not sink the packet. 

Fraught with tliis cargo— and her fairest 
freight, 

Delightful Waltz, on tiptoe for a mate. 

The welcome vessel reach’d the genial strand, 
And r*.undl;erflock’d the daughters of tbelamk 
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Not decent David, when, before the arh. 

His grand pas-seul excited some remark ; 

Not love-lorn Quixote, when his Sancho 
thought 

The knight’s fandango friskier than it ought ; 
Not soft Heroclias, ‘when, with wmniiig tread, 
Her nimble feet danced off another’s head ; 
Not Cleopatra on her galley’s deck, 

Display’d so much of leg, or more of 
Than thou, ambrosial Waltz, when first the 
moon 

Beheld thee twh'ling to a Saxon tune ! 

To 3 ’ou, ye husbands of ten j'ears ! whose 
brows 

Ache with the annual tributes of a spouse } 

To you of nine years less, who only bear 
The lutdding si)routs of those that you slall 
wear, 

With added ornaments around them roll’d 
Of native brass, or law-awarded gold; 

To you, ye matrons, ever on the watch 
1 o mar a son s, or make a daughter’s match ; 
To you, ye children of— whom chance ac- 
cords — 

Alicaya the ladies, and wmetimes their lords; 
To you, j’c single gentlemen, who seek 
Torments for life, or i)leasures for a week ; 

As Love or Hpneii your endeavours guide, 

lo gam your own, or snatch another’s 
l>ride ; — 

To one and all the lovely’ stranger came, 

And eveiy ball-room echoes with her name. 

Endearing Waltz !— to thy more nieUing 
tune 

Bow Irish jig and ancient rigadoon. 

Scotch reels, avaunt ! and countiw -dance, 
forego 

Your future claims to each fantastic toe ! 

Waltz — Waltz alone — both legs and arms 
demands, 

Liberal of feet, and la^^sh of her hands ; 

Hands which may freely range in public 
sight 

W^here ne’er before— but— pray “put out the 
light.” 

Methinks the glare of j’onder chandelier 
Shines much too far— or I am much too 
near ; 

And true, though strange— W’altz whispers 
this remark, 

“My slippery steps are safest in the dark ! ” 

But here the Muse with due decorum halts, 

And lends her longest petticoat to W'altz. 

^ Observant travellers of every time ! 

\e quartos publish’d upon every clime ! 

O say, shall dull Romaika’s heavy round, 
Fandango’s wriggles, or Bolero’s bound ; 




Can Egypt’s Almas — tantalising group — 
Columbia’s caperers to the warlike whoop — 
Can aught from cold Kamschatka to Capo 
Horn 

With W^altz compare, or after Waltz be 
borne ? 

Ah, no ! from Morier’s pages down to Galt’s, 
Each tourist pens a paragiaph for “W’^altz.” 

Shades of those belles whose reign began 
of yore, 

WTth George the Third’s— and ended long 
before ! — 

Though in j’our daughters’ daughters j'ot j’oii 
thrive, 

Burst from j'our lead, and be j^oursolves 
alive ! 

Back to the ball-room speed your spectred 
host, 

Fool’s Paradise is dull to that you lost. 

No treacherous powder bids conjecture 
quake ; 

No stiff-starched stays make meddling-fingers 
ache ; 

(Transferr’d to those ambiguous things that 
ape 

Goats hi their visage, women in their shape ;) 
No damsel faints when rather closely* press’d, 
But more caressing seems when most ca- 
ress’d ; 

Superfluous hartshorn, and reviving salts. 
Both banish'd Iw the sovereign cordial 
“ W^altz.” 

Seductive W^altz !— though on thy native 
shore 

Even ‘Werter’s self proclaim’d thee half a 
whore ; 

Werter — to decent vice though much in- 
clined. 

Yet warm, not wanton ; dazzled, but not 
blind — 

Though gentle Genlis, in her strife with 
Stael, 

Would even proscribe thee from a Paris ball; 
The fashion hails — from countesses to queens, 
And maids and valets waltz behind the 
scenes ; 

W’ide and more wide thy witching circle 
spreads, 

And turns — if nothing else — at least our 
heads ; 

"With thee even clumsy cits attempt lo 
bounce. 

And cocknej’s practise what thej’ can’t 
pronounce. 

Gods 1 how the glorious theme mj* strain 
exalts, 

Aud rhyme finds partJier rhyme in praise of 
“Waltz!” 


Blest was the time Waltz chose for her 

dvbut ; 

The court, the Begeiit, like herself were 
new; 

New face for friends, for foes some new 
rewards ; 

New ornaments for black and royal guards ; 
New laws to hang the rogues that roar'd for 
bread ; 

New coins (most new) to follow those that 
fled; 

New victories — nor can we prize them loss, 
Though Jeuky wonders at his ow'ii success ; 
New wars, because the old succeed so well, 
That most survivors envy those wlio fell ; 

New mistresses— no, old — and yet 'tis true, 
Though they be ohi, the t/iiiiy is something 
new ; 

Each new, quite new — (except some ancient 
tricks), 

New white-sticks, gold-sticks, broom-sticks, 
all new sticks ! 

With vests or libands — declc’d alike in hue, 
New troopers strut, new turncoats blush in 
blue : 

So saith the muse : my , what say 

you? 

Such was the time when Waltz might best 
maintain 

Her new preferments in tliis novel reign ; 
Such was the time, nor ever yet was such ; 
Hoops are no more, and petticoats not imuh; 
Morals and minuets, virtue and her stays, 

Ajid tell-tale powder — all have had their 
days. 

The ball begins — the honours of the house 
^rst duly done by daughter or by spouse, 
Some potentate — or royal or serene — 

With lient’s gay gi'ace, or sapient Oloslei's 
mien, 

Leads forth the ready dame, whose rising 
flush 

Might once have been mistaken for a blush. 
From where the garb just leaves the bosom 
free, 

Tliat spot where hearts Avere once supposed 
to he ; 

Hound all the confines of the 3'ielded waist, 
The strangest hand may wander undisplacejl ; 
The hwly’a in return may giasp as much 
As princely paunches olTer to her touch. 
Pleased round the chalky floor how well they 
trip, 

One hand rei)osmg on the roj'al hip ; 

The other to the shoulder no less roj^al 
Ascending with affection truly loyal ! 

Thus front to front the partners move or 
stand, 

The foot inaj’ rest, but none withdraw’ tlie 
hand ; 


And all in turn may follow in tbeir rank, 

The Earl of — Asterisk — and Lady — Blank ; 

Sir — Such-a-one — with those of fasliion's 
host, 

For whose blest surnames — vide “ Morning 
Post.” 

(Or if for that impartial print too late. 

Search Doctors’ Counnons six months from 
my date) — 

Thus all and each, in movement swift or 
slow, 

The genial contact gently undergo ; 

Till some might marvel, with llie modest 
Turk, 

If “ nothing follows all this palming work ? ” 
True, honest Mirza I— you may trust my 
rhj'ine — 

Something does follow at a fitter time ; 

The breast thus publicly resign'd to man, 

In private may resist him if it can. 

0 ye who loved our grandmothers of yore, 
Fitzpatrick, Sheridan, and manj’ more ! 

And thou, my prince ! w’liose sovereign taste 
and will 

It is to love the lovely beldames still ! 

Thou ghost of Queensberry ! whose judging 
sprite 

Satan may spare to peep a single night. 
Pronounce — if ever in your days of Idlss 
Asmodeiis struck so bright a stroke as this ; 
To touch the young ideas how to rise, 

Flush in the eheck, and languish in the eyes: 
Hush to the heart, and lighten through the 
frame, 

■\Vith half-told wish, and ill-dis.sembled flame, 
For prurient nature still will storm the 
breast — 

117 / 0 , tempted thus, can answer for the rest? 

But yc — who never felt a single thought 
For what our morals are to he, or ought ; 
Who wisely wish the channs j'ou view to 
reap, 

Say — would you make those beauties quite 
so cheap ? 

Hot from the hands promiscuousl.y apjilied. 
Round the slight waist, <n’ down the ghiwing 
side, 

Where were the rapture then to clasp the 
form 

From this lewd gi-asp and lawless contact 
warm ? 

At once love’s most endeai’ing thought resign. 
To press the hand so press'd by none but 
thine ; 

To gaze upon that eye which never met 
.\nother'a ar<lent look without regret; 
Approach the lip which all, without restraint, 
(’ome near enough —if not to touch— to taint; 
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If such thou lovest — love her then no 
moroi 

Or give — like her — caresses to a score ; 

Her mind with these is gone, and with it 

go 

The little left behind it to bestow. 

Voluptuous Waltz ! and dare I thus 
blaspheme ? 

Thy bard forgot thy praises were his theme. 


Tei-psichore, forgive ! — at every ball 
My wife noio waltzes — and my daughters 
shall ; 

My son — (or stop — ’tis needless to inquire — 
These little accidents should ne’er transpire ; 
Some ages hence our genealogic tree 
Will wear as green a bough for him as me) — 
Waltzing shall rear, to make our name 
amends. 

Grandsons for me — in heirs to all his friends. 


A LITERARY ECLOGUE. 


" Nlmium ne crede colorL” — V iroil. 

O trust not. ye beautiful creatures, to hue, 

Though your hair were as red as your stftckings are Hue. 

■ — >> 


ECLOGUE THE FIRST. 

Loudon. — Before the Door of a Lecture Room. 

Enter Tracy, meeting Inkel. 

h\k. You ’re too late. 

Tra. Is it over ? 

hik. Nor will be this hour. 

But the benches arc cramm'd like a garden 
in flower, 

With the pride of our belles, who have made 
it the fashion ; 

So, instead of “ beaux arts,” we may say ‘‘ la 
belle passion” 

For learning, which lately has taken the 
lead in 

The world, and set all the fine gentlemen 
reading. 

Tra. I know it too well, and have worn out 
my patience 

With studying to study your new publications. 

There’s Vamp, Scamp, and Mouthy, end 
Wordswords and Co. 

With their damnable 

Ink. Hold, my good friend, do you know 

Whom you speak to ? 

Tra. Right well, boy, and so does “ the 
Row:” 

You’re an author — a poet — 

Lik. And think you that I 

Can stand tamely in silence, to hear you 
decry 

The Muses ? 


Tra. Excuse me: I meant no offence 
To the Nine; though the number who make 
some pretence 

To their favours is such but the subject 

to drop, 

I am just piping hot from a publisher’s shop, 
(Next door to the pastry-cook’s ; so that 
when I 

Cannot find the new volume I wanted to buy 
On the bibliopole’s shelves, it is only two paces. 
As one finds every author in one of those places :) 
Where I just had been skimming a charming 
critique, 

So studded with wit, and so sprinkled with 
Greek ! 

Where your friend — you knoww’ho — has just 
got such a thrashing. 

That it is, as the phrase goes, extremely 
“ refreshing." 

What a beautiful word ! 

Ink. Very true ; ’t is so soft 

And so cooling— they use it a little too oft ; 
And the papers have got it at last — but no 
matter. 

So they’ve cut up our friend then ? 

Tra, Not left him a tatter — 

Not a rag of his present or past reputation. 
Which they call a disgrace to •the age and 
the nation. 

Ink. I’m sorry to hear this ! for friendship, 
yon know 

Our poor friend! — but I thought it would 
terminate so. 
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Our friendship is such, I’U read nothing to 
shock it. 

You don’t happen to have the Review in 
your pocket ? 

Tra. No; I left a round dozen of authors 
and others 

(Very sorry, no doubt, since the cause is 
a brother’s) 

All scrambling and jostling, like so many 
imps, 

And on fire with impatience to get the next 
glimpse. 

Inl\ Let us join them. 

Tra. Wliat, won’t you return 

to the lecture ? 

/ni. Why the place is so cramiu’d, there’s 
not room for a spectre. 

Besides, our friend Scamp is to-<lay so 
absurd — 

Tra. How can you know that till you hear 

» him ? 

Ink. I heard 

Quite enough ; and, to tell you the truth, my 
retreat 

Was from his vile nonsense, no less than the 
heat. 

'Tra. I have had no great loss then ? 

Ink. Loss !— such a palaver ! 

I’d inoculate sooner my wife with the slaver 

Of a dog when gone rabid, than listen two hours 

To the torrent of trasli which around him ho 
pours, 

Pump’d up with such elTort, disgorged with 
such labour, 

That come— do not make me speak ill of 


one’s neighbour. 

7’ra. I make you ! 

Ink. Yes, you ! I said nothing until 

You compeU’d me, by speaking the truth 

Tra. 'To r^eak ill ! 

Is that your deduction ? 

Ink. When speaking of Scamp ill, 

I certainly /o?7oic, not get an example. 

The fellow's a fool, an imi)ostor, a zany. 

'Tra. And the crowd of to-day shows that 
one fool makes many. 

But we two will be wise. 

Ink. Pray, then, let us retire. 

'Tra. I would, but 

Ink. There must be attraction much 

bigher 

Than Scamp, or the Jew's harp ho nicknames 
his lyre. 

To call you to this hotbed. 

'J'ra. I own it— ’tis true — 

A fair lady 

Ink. A spinster ? 

'Tra. Miss I.ilac. 

Ink. Tbtt Blue ! 

The heiress \ 


Tra. The angel! 

The devil! why, man, 

Pray get out of this hobble as fast as you can. 
Yvu wed with Miss Lilac ! 't would be your 
perdition : 

She’s a poet, a chymist, a mathematician. 

Tra. I say she’s an angel. 

Say rather an angle. 

If you and she marry, you ’ll certainly 
wTaugle. 

I say she's a Blue, man, as blue as the ether. 
'Tra. And is that any cause for not coming 
together ? 

Ink. Humph 1 I can’t say I know any 
happy alliance 

Wliich has lately sprung up from a wedlock 
with science. 

She's so learned in all things, and fond of 
concerning 

Herself in all matters connected w ith learuiug, 
That 

'Tra. What? ^ 

Ink. I perhaps may as w’ell hold my 

tongue; 

But there's live hundred people can tell you 
you ’re wrong. 

Tra. Y’ou forget Lady Lilac’s as ricli as 
a Jew’. 

Ink. Is it miss or the cash of mamma you 
pursue ? 

'Tra. Why, Jack, I’ll he frank with you— 
something of both. 

The girl’s a fine girl. 

I And you feel nothing lotb 

To her good lady-mother’s reversion ; and yet 
Her life is as good as your own, I will bet. 
'Tra. Let her live, and as long as she 
likes ; I demand 

Nothing more than the heart of her daughter 
and hand. 

Ink. VTixy that heart’s in the inkstand— 
that iiand on the pen. 

Tra. A propos Will you write me a song 
now and then ? 

Ink. To what purpose ? 

'Tra. You know, my dear friend, 

that in prose 

My talent is decent, as far as it goes ; 

But in rhyme 

Ink. You’re a terrible stick, to be sure 


A f f % w • 

Tra. I own it ; and yet, in these times, 
there 's no lure 
I’or the h(;art of the fair like a stanza or two; 
And so, as 1 can’t, will you furnish a few ? 
Ink. In your name ? 

7’ra. In my name. I will copy 

them out. 

To slip into her hand at the very next rout. 
Ittk. Are y(»u so far advam ed as to hazard 
Ibis? 
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Tra. vniy, 

Do you tbiulc me subdued by a Blue-stock- 
iug’s eye, 

So far as to tremble to tell her in rhyme 
What I’ve told her in prose, at tho least, as 
sublime ? 

Ink. As sublime ! If it be so, no need of 
my Muse. 

Tra. But consider, dear Likel, she’s one 
of the “Blues.” 

Ink. As sublime 1 — ^Ir. Tracy — I’ve no- 
thing to sa 3 '. 

Stick to prose — As sublime ! !— but I wish 
3 ’ou good daj’. 

Tra. Naj', stay, my dear fellow — consider 
— I 'm wrong ; 

I own it; but, prithee, compose me the song. 

Ink. As sublime I ! 

Tra. I but used the expression in haste. 

Ink. That may be, Mr. Tracy, but shows 
damn'd bad taste. 

Tra. I o^ni it— I know it — acknowledge 
it — what 

Can I saj' to j'ou more ? 

Ink. I see what j’ou'd be at : 

You disparage my parts with insidious abuse. 
Till 3 ’ou think you can turn them best to 
your own use. 

Tra. And is that not a sign I resi)ect 
them ? 

Ink. Whj’ that 

To be sure makes a difference. 

7'ra. I know what is what: 

And 3 ’ou, who ’re a man of the ga^* worhl 
no less 

Than a iioet of t’other, may easilj' guess 
That I never could mean, hy a word, to 
offend 

A genius like you, and moreover, mj’ friend. 

Itik. No doubt : you hy this time sliould 
know what is due 

To a man of but come — let us shako hands. 

Tra. You kiu'w. 

And j’ou knoir, mj’ dear fellow, how hcurlily I 
Whatever you publish, am read}' to Inij*. 

Ink. That's my bookseller's business; I 
care not for sale ; 

Indeed the best poems at first rather fail. 
There were Renegade's ei)ics, and Kotherhy’s 
plays, 

And my own grand romance 

Tra. Had its full share of praise. 

I myself saw it puff'd in the “ Old Girl's 
Review.” 

Ink. What Review ? 

Tra. ’Tis the English “ Journal de 

Trevoux ; ” 

A clerical work of our Jesuits at home. 

Have j'ou never jet seen it ? 

Ink. That ijleasure’s to come. 


Tra. Make haste then. 

Ink. Why so ? 

Tra. I have heard people say 

That it threaten’d to give up the ghost t’other 
day. 

Ink. Well, that is a sign of some spirit. 

'Tra. No^oubt. 

Shall you be at the Countess of Fiddlecome’s 
rout? 

Ink. I 've a card, and shall go : but at 
present, as soon 

As fi'icnd Scamp shall be pleased to step 
down from the moon 

(^^^lere he seems to be soaring in search of 
his wits). 

And an interval gi*ants from his lecturing 
fits, 

I ’m engaged to the Lady Bluebottle’s 
collation, 

To i^artake of a luncheon and learn’d con- 
versation : 

’Tis a sort of reunion for Scamp, on the 
daj's 

Of his lecture, to treat him with cold tongue 
and praise. 

And I own, for my own part, that 'tis not 
impleasant. 

Will you go ? There s Miss Lilac will also 
he present. 

Tra. That “metal's attractive.” 

Ink. No doubt —to the jmeket. 

Tra. Y’ou should rather encourage ray 
passion than shock it. 

But let us i)roceed ; for I thmk by the 
hum 

Ink. Verj’ true ; let us go, then, before 
thej’ can come, 

Or else we’ll be kei>t here an hour at their 
levee, 

On the rack of cross questions, by all the 
blue bevy. 

llai'k 1 Zounds, thej* '11 be on us ; I know by 
the drone 

Of old Botherhy's s 2 )outing ex-cathedr& tone. 

Aj’ I there he is at it. I'oor Scamp 1 better 
join 

Your friends, or he’ll i)ay j'ou back in your 
own coin. 

Tra. All fair ; ’t is hut lecture for lecture. 
Ink. That’s clear. 

But for God’s sake let’s go, or the Bore will 
be here. 

Come, come : naj', I’m off. IFxit Inkel. 

'Tra. You are right, and I’ll follow ; 

’Tis high time for a “Nfc me servavit 
Apollo.” 

And yet we shall have the whole crew on our 
kibes. 

Blues, dandies, and dowagers, and second 
hand scribes, 
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All flocking to moisten their exquisite 
throttles 

With a glass of Madeira at Ladj* Blue- 
bottle’s. Tuacy. 


ECLOGUE THE SECOND. 

All Ajiarfv/fuf tri the lloiiac of Lady 
Bluebottle. — A Table jirejtared. 

Sir Bichard Bluebottle 

Was there ever a man who was married so* 
sorry ? 

Like a fool, I must needs do the thing in 
a hurry. 

My life is reversed, and my quiet destroy'd ; 

My days, which once pas.s d in so gentle a 
void, 

Must now, every hour of the twelve, be 
employ’d ; 

The twelve, do I say? — of the whole twenty- 
four. 

Is there one which I dare call my own any 
more ? 

What with drivhig and visiting, dancing and 
dining. 

What with learning, and teaching, and scrib- 
bling, and shining 

In science and art, I 11 be cursed if I know 

Myself from my wife ; for although we arc 
two, 

Yet she somehow contrives that all things 
shall be done 

In a style which proclaims us eternally one. 

But the thing of all things which distresses 
me more 

Than the bills of the week (though they j 
trouble me sore) 

Is the numerous, humorous, backbiting crew 

(‘f scribblers, wits, lecturers, white, black, 
and blue. 

Who are brought to my house as an inn, to 
my cost — 

For the bill here, it seems, is defray’d by the 
host — 

No pleasure ! no leisure ! no thought for my 
pains, 

But to hear a vile jargon which addles my 
brains ; 

A. smatter and chatter, glean’d out of reviews, 

By the rag, tag, and bobtail, of those they 
call “ Blues ; ” 

A rabble who know not — But soft, here they 
come! 

Would to God I were deaf! as I'm not, I’ll 
be dumb. 


Enter Lady Bluebottle, Miss Lilac, Lady 
Bi.vemount, Mr. Botherby, Lnkel, Tracy, 
Misfi Mazarine, and othergy tcith Scamp the 
Lecturer^ «f c. d'c. 


Ladif Bluch. .Ah! Sir Bichard, good morn- 
ing: I’ve brought you some friends. 

Sir liich. {hotrsy and afterirarda a^side). If 
friends, they’re the first. 

Ladij Blueh. But the luncheon attends. 

I pray ye be seated, “iuns c> rt monie." 

Mr. Scamp, you’re fatigued ; take your chair 
there next me. [ They all git. 

Sir liich. {aside). If he does, his fatigue 
is to come. 

Lady Blueh. Mr. Traej" — 

Lady Bluemoimt — Miss Lilac — be pleased, 
pray, to place ye ; 

And you, Mr. Botherby — 

Both. Oil, my dear Ladj', 

I obey. 

Lady Blueh. Mr. Inkcl, I ought to up- 
braid ye : 

Yon were not at the lecture. 

Ink. Excuse me. I was; 

But the heat forced mo out in the best 
part — alas ! 

And when 

Lady Blueh. To b(! sure it was broiling; 
but then 

You have lost such a lecture ! 

Both. The best of the ten. 

Tra. How can you know tliat? there are 
two more. 


Both. Because 

1 defy him to heat this day’s wondrous 
applause. 

The very walls shook. 

Ink. Oh, if that be the test, 

I allow our friend Scamp has this day done 
his best. 

Miss Lilac, permit me to help yon ; — a wing ? 

MUs lAl. No more, sir, I tliank you. AVho 
lectures next spring ? 

Both. Dick Dunder. 

Ink. That is, if ho lives. 

Miss Lil. And why not? 

Ink. No reason whatever, save that he's 
a sot. 

Lady Bluemonnt ! a glass of Madeira ? 

Lady Blucni. AVitli pleasure. 

Ink. How does your friend Wordswords, 
that Windermere treasure? 

Does he stick to his lakes, like the leeches 
he sings. 

And their gatherers, as Homer sung wai*riors 
and kings? 

Lady Bluem. He has just got a place. 

As a footman ? 
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Lady Bhiem. For shame ! 

Nor profane with your sneers so poetic a 
name. 

Ink. Nay, I meant him no evil, hut pitied 
his master ; 

For the poet of pedlars t were, sure, no 
disaster 

To wear a new livery; the more, as 'tis not 
The first time he has turn’d both his cree<l 
and his coat. 

Lady Bhiem. For shame! I reiieat. If 
Sir George could but hoar 

Lady Blurb. Never mind our friend Inkol ; 
we all know, my dear, 

T is his way. 

Sir Bich. But this place 

Ink. Is perhaps like friend Scamp's, 

A lecturer's. 

Lady Blnem. Excuse me — tis one in the 
“ Stamps : ” 

He is made a collector. 

Tra. Collector ! 

Sir Bich. How? 

Miss Lil. ■\Vha( ? 

Ink. I shall think of him oft when I buy 
a new hat : 

There his works will appear - — 

Lady Bluem. Sir.they reach to the (ianges. 

Ink. I shan't go so far — I can have them 
at Grange’s. 

Lady Blnem. Oh fie I 

MUsLil. And for shame I 

Lady Blnem. '\ ou’re too bad. 

Both. Very good ! 

Lady Blnem. How good ? 

Lady Blueb. He means nought — t is his 
phrase. 

Lady Blnem. Ho grows rude. 

Lad)/ Blneb. He means nothing ; nay, ask 
him. 

Lady Blnem. Fray, Sir I did you mean 
What you say ? 

I)ik. Never mind if he did ; t will be seen 
That whatever he means won't alloy what 
he says. 

Both. Sir? 

Ink. Pray be content with j our por- 

tion of praise ; 

'Twos in your defence. 

Both. If you please, with submission, 

I can make out my own. 

Ink. It would be your perdition. 

While you live, my dear Botherby, never 
defend 

Yourself or your works ; but leave both to 
a friend. 

Apropos — Is your play then accepted at last ? 

Both. At last? 

Ink. Why I thought — that’s to say— 

there had pass'd 


A few green-room w'hispers, which hinted, — 
you know 

That the taste of the actors at best is so so. 

Both. Sir, the green-room’s in rapture, 
and so's the Coimnittee. 

Ink. Ay — yours are the i)lays for exciting 
our “ pity 

And fear,” as the Greek says: for “purging 
the mind.” 

I doubt if you 'll leave ns an equal behind. 

Both. I have wTitton the prologue, and 
meant to have pray’d 

For a spice of your wit in an epilogue's aid. 

Ink. 'Well, time enough yet, when the 
play’s to be play’d. 

Is it cast yet? 

Both. The actors are fighting for parts, 

As is usual in that most litigious of arts. 

Lady Blneb. We’ll all make a party, and 
go the.^r5^ night. 

Tra. And you promised the epilogue, 
Inkel. 

Ink. Not quite. 

However, to .save my friend Botherby trouble, 

I ’ll do what I can, though my pains must be 
double. 

Tra. Why so? 

Ink. To do justice to what goes before. 

Both. Sir, I’m happy to say, I've no fears 
on that score. 

Your parts, Mr. Inkel, are 

Ink. Never mind mine ; 

Stick to those of your play, which is quite 
your own line. 

Lady Blnem. You're a fugitive w'riter, I 
think, sir, of rhymes ? 

Ink. Yes, ma’am; and a fugitive reader 
sometimes. 

On Wordswords, for instance, I seldom alight, 

Or on Mouthey, his friend, without taking to 
flight. 

Lady Blnem. Sir, your taste is too com- 
mon ; but time and posterity 

Will right these great men, and this age s 
severity 

Become its reproach. 

/„X-. I ’ve no sort of objection. 

So I’m not of the parly to take the infection. 

J,ady Blnth. Terhaps you have doubts 
that they ever will take f 

Ink. Not at all ; on the contrary, those 
of the lake 

Have taken already, and still will continue 

To take— what they can, from a groat to a 
guinea. 

Of pension or place; — but the subjects a 
bore. 

Lad)/ Blnem. Well, sir, the time 's coming. 

f,d:. ' Scamp ! don’t you feel sore ? 

What saj* you to this ? 


(grouse ; 

CAHMEN SECULARE ET ANNUS HAUD MIRABILIS. 

“ Impar Congrensus AchlUi” 
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I. 

The “good old times" — all times when old 
are good — 

Are gone; the present might be if they 
w ould ; 

Great things have been, and are, and greater 
still 

Want little of mere mortals but tlnir will : 

A wider space, a greener held, is given 
lo those who play their “tricks before hiuh 
heaven." 

I know not if the angels weep, but men 
Have wept enough— for what?— to weep 
again ! 

n. 

is exploded — be it gootl or bad. 

Reader ! remember when thou wert a lad, 
Ihen Pitt was all ; or, if not all, so much, 

His very rival almost deem’d him such. 

We, we have seen the intellectual race 
Of giants stand, like Titans, face to face — 
Athos and Ida, with a dashing sea 
Of eloquence between, which flow’d all free, 
As the de(*p billows of the Aegean roar 
Hetwixt the Hellenic and the Phrygian 
shore. 

But where are they— the rivals I a few feet 
Of sullen earth divide each wiinling sheet. 
\\n^ peaceful and how powerful is the grave, 

-^1 0 . cahn, unstonny wave. 

Which oversweeps the world. The theme 
IS old 

Of “ dust to dust ; " but half its tale untold : 

i^e tempers not its terrors -still the worm 

Winds its cold folds, the tomb preserves its 
form, 

Varied above, but still alike below ; 
ihc urn may shine, the ashes will not glow, 
luough Cleopatra’s inuminy cross the sea 
o er winch from empire she lured Anthony • 


Though Alexander’s um a show be grown 
On shores he wept to conquer, though un- 
known — 

How vain, how worse than vain, at length 
appear 

The madman’s w'ish, the Macedonian’s tear ! 
He wept for worlds to conquer — half the 
earth 

Knows not his name, or but his death, and 
birth. 

And desolation ; while his native Greece 
Hath all of desolation, save its peace. 

He “ wept for worlds to conquer ! ’’ he who 
ne’er 

Conceived the globe, he panted not to spare 1 
With even the busy Nortliern Isle unknown, 
AVhich holds his urn, and never knew his 
throne. 

III. 

But where is he, the modern, mightier far, 
lio, born no king, made inonarclis draw 
his car; 

The new Scsostris, whose luiharness’d kings, 
Freed from the bit, btdieve themselves with 
wings, 

And spurn the dust o’er which they crawl’d 
of late, 

Chain’d to the chariot of the chieftain’s 
state ? 

Yes! where is he, the champion and the 
child 

Of all that’s great or little, wise or wild; 
Whose game was empires, and whose stakes 
were thrones ; 

Wliose table earth — whose dice M'ere human 
bones? 

Beliold the grand result in yon lone isle, 

.\nd, as thy nature urges, weep or smile. 

Sigh to behold the eagle’s lofty rage 
Reduced to nibble at liis narrow cage ; 
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Smile to survey the queller of the nations 
Now daily squabbling o’er disputed rations ; 
Weep to perceive him mourning, as he dines, 
O’er curtail’d dishes and o'er stinted wines ; 
O’er petty quarrels upon petty things. 

Is this the man who scourged or feasted 
kings ? 

Behold the scales in which his fortune 
hangs, 

A surgeon’s statement, and an earl's ha- 
rangues ! 

A bust dela 3 'ed, a book refused, can shake 
The sleep of him who kept the world awake. 
Is this indeed the tamer of the gi*eat, 

Now slave of all could tease or mritate — 

The paltry gaoler and the prj’ing spy, 

The staring stranger ^vith his note-book 
nigh ? 

Plunged in a dungeon he had still been 
great ; 

How low, how little was this middle state, 
Between a prison and a palace, where 
How few could feel for what he had to bear I 
Vain his complaint, — my lord presents his 
bill, 

His food and wine were doled out dulj* still ; 
Vain was his sickness, never was a clime 
So free from homicide — to doubt’s a crime; 
And the stiff surgeon, who maintain’d his 
cause. 

Hath lost his place, and gain’d the world’s 
applause. 

But smile — though all the pangs of brain 
and heart 

Disdain, def^*, the tardy aid of art ; 

Though, save the few fond friends and 
imaged face 

Of that fair boy his sire shall ne'er embrace, 
None stand by his low bed — though even the 
mind 

Be wavering, which long awed and awes 
mankind : 

Smile — for the fetter’d eagle breaks his 
chain, 

And higher worlds than this are his again. 

IV. 

How, if that soaring spirit still retain 
A conscious twilight of his blazing reign, 

How must he smile, on looking down, to see 
The little that he was and sought to be ! 

"Wliat though his name a wider empire found 
Than his ambition, though with scarce a 
bound ; 

Though first in glorj', deepest in reverse. 

He tasted empire's blessings and its curse ; 
Though kings, rejoicing in their late escape 
Fi'om chains, would gladly be their tjTant’s 
ape; 


How must he smile, and turn to you lone 
grave. 

The i)roudest sea-mark that o’ertops the 
wave 1 

What though his gaoler, duteous to the last, 
Scarce deem’d the coffin’s lead could keep 
him fast, 

Refusing one poor line aloug the lid. 

To date the bii*th and death of all it hid ; 
That name shall hallow the ignoble shore, 

A talisman to all save him who bore : 

The fleets that sweep before the eastern 
blast 

Shall liear their sea-boys hail it from the 
mast ; 

When Victory’s Gallic column shall hut rise. 
Like Pompey’s pillar, in a desert’s skies. 

The rocky isle that holds or held liis dust, 
Shall crown the Atlantic like the hero's bust, 
.\nd mighty nature o'er his obsequies 
Do more thau niggard envy still denies. 

But what are these to him ? Can glory’s lust 
Touch tlie freed spirit or the fetter’d dust? 
Small care hath he of what his tomb con- 
sists ; 

Nought if he sleeps — nor more if he exists : 
Alike the better-seeing shade will smile 
On the rude cavern of the rocky isle. 

As if his ashes found their latest home 
In Rome's Pantheon or Gaul’s mimic dome. 
He wants not this ; but France shall feel the 
want 

Of this last consolation, though so scant : 

Her honour, fame, and faith demand his 
bones, 

To rear above a pyramid of thrones ; 

Or carried onward in the battle’s van, 

To form, like Guesclin’s dust, her talisman. 
But be it as it is — the time may come 
His name shall heat the alarm, like Ziska’a 
drum. 

V. 

Oh heaven I of which he was in power a 
feature ; 

Oh eartli ! of which he was a noble creature ; 
Thou isle ! to he remember'd long and well. 
That saw’st the unfledged eaglet chip his 
shell 1 

Ye Alps, which view’d him in his dawning 
flights 

Hover, the victor of a hundred fights ! 

Thou Rome, who saw’st tby Ciesar’s deeds 
outdone ! 

Alas 1 why pass’d he too the Rubicon— 

The Rubicon of man’s awaken’d rights, 

To herd with vulgar kings and parasites ? 
Egypt ! from whose all dateless tombs arose 
Forgotten Pharaohs from their long repose. 
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And shook within their pyramids to hear 
A new Cambyses thundering in their ear ; 
While the dark shades of forty ages stood 
Like startled giants by Nile's famous hood ; 

Or from the pyramid’s tall pinnacle 
Beheld the desert peopled, as from hell. 

With clashing hosts, who strew’d the barren 
sand, 

To re-manure the uncultivated land ! 

Spain 1 which, a moment mindless of the 
Cid, 

Beheld his banner flouting thy Madrid ! 
Austria ! which saw thj’ tNrice-ta’en capital 
Twice spared to be the traitress of his fall ! 

Ye race of Frederic I — Frederica but in name 
And falsehood — heirs to all except his fame : 
Who, crush’d at Jena, crouch'd at Berlin, 
fell 

First, and but rose to follow 1 Ye who dwell 
Where Kosciusko dwelt, remembering yet 
The unpaid amount of Catherine’s bloody 
debt! 

Poland 1 o’er which the avenging angel 
pass'd, 

But left thee as he found thee, still a waste, 
Forgetting all thy still enduring claim. 

Thy lotted people and extinguish'd name. 

Thy sigh for freedom, thy long-flowing tear. 
That sound that crashes in the tyrant's 
ear — 

Kosciusko! On — on — on — the thirst of war 
Gasps for the gore of serfs and of their czar. 
Tlie half barbaric Moscow’s minarets 
Gleam in the sun, but 'tis a sun that sets 1 
Moscow ! thou limit of his long career. 

For which rude Charles had wept his frozen 
tear 

To see in vain— Ac saw thee — liow? with 
spire 

And palace fuel to one common fire. 

To this the soldier lent his kindling match, 
To this the peasant gave his cottage thatch, 
To this the merchant flung his hoarded 
store, 

The prince his ball — and Moscow was no 
more ! 

Subliinest of volcanos ! Etna’s flame 
Pales before thine, and quencliless Hecla 's 
tame ; 

Vesuvius shows his blaze, an usual sight 
For gaping tourists, from his hackney’d 
height : 

Thou starid'st alone unrivall'd, till the fire 
To come, in whicli all empires shall expire ! 

Thou other element ! as strong and stern, 
To teach a lesson conquerors will not 
learn ! — 

Whose icy wing flapp’d o’er tlie faltering foe. 
Till fell a hero with each flake of snow : 


How did thy numbing beak and silent fang 
Pierce, till hosts perish’d with a single pang! 
In vain shall Seine look up along his bunks 
For the gay thousands of bis dashing ranks ! 
Ill vain shall France recall beneath her vines 
Her youth — their blood flows faster than ln-r 
wines ; 

Or stagnant in their human ice remains 
In frozen mummies on the Polar i»laiiis. 

In vain will Ital 3 ’’s broail sun awaken 
Her offspring chill’d ; its beams are now 
forsaken. 

Of all the trophies gather’d from the war. 
What shall return ? the conqueror’s broken 
car I 

The conqueror’s yet unbroken heart ! Again 
Tlie horn of Roland sounds, and not in vain. 
Lutzen, where fell the Swede of victory. 
Beholds him comjuer, hut, alas ! not die ; 
Dresden surveys three desixits fly once more 
Before their sovereign, — sovereign as before ; 
But tliere exhausted Fortune quits the field. 
And Leipsic’s treason bids the uiivaiiquish’d 
yield ; 

The Saxon jackal leaves the lion’s .side 
To turn the bear's, and wolf's, and fox’s guide; 
And backward to the den of his despair 
The forest monarch shrinks, hut finds no lair ! 

Oh ye ! and each, and all ! Oh France ! 
who found 

Tliy long fair fields jilough’d up as hostile 
ground, 

Disputed foot by foot, till treason, still 
His only victor, from Montmartre’s liill 
' Look’d down o’er trampled Paris ! and thou 
I , 

' Which seest Etruria from thy ramparts smile, 
Thou momentary shelter of his pride, 

I Till woo’d by danger, liis yet W’e’eping bride ) 
Oh, France! retaken by a single inarch, 
Whose path was through one long triiunphal 
arch I 

Oh, bloody and most bootless Waterloo ! 
Which proves how fools may have tiieir 
fortune too. 

Won half by blunder, half by treachery : 

Oh, dull Saint Helen ! with tliy gaoler nigh — 
Hear I hear Prometheus from his rock appeal 
To earth, air, ocean, all that felt or feel 
His power and glory, all who yet shall hear 
A name eternal as the rolling year ; 

He teaches them the lesson taught so long, 
So oft, so vaiiilj' — learn to do no wrong ! 

A single step into the right liad made 
This man the Washington of w'orlds betray’d : 
A single step into the wrong has given 
His name a doubt to all the winds of lieaven ; 
The reed of Fortune, and of thrones the rod, 
Of Fame the Moloch or the demigod ; 
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His country’s Ctesar, Europe’s Hannibal, 
Without their decent dignity of fall. 

Yet Vanity herself had better taught 
A surer path even to the fame he sought, 

By pointing out on history’s fruitless page 
Ten thousand conquerors for a single sage. 
While Franklin’s quiet memory climbs to 
heaven, 

Calming the lightning which he thence hath 
riven, 

Or drawing from the no less kindled earth 
Fi*eedom and peace to that which boasts his 
birth ; 

While Washington’s a watchword, such as 
ne’er 

Shall sink while there ’s an echo left to air : 
While even the Spaniard’s thirst of gold and 
war 

Forgets Pizarro to shout Bolivar ! 

Alas ! why must the same Atlantic wave 
Which wafted freedom gird a tyrant’s grave — 
The king of kings, and yet of slaves the 
slave, 

Who burst the chains of millions to renew 
The very fetters which his arm broke through. 
And crush’d the rights of Europe and his own, 
To flit between a dungeon and a throne ? 

VI. 

But ’t wUl not be — the spark ’s awaken d — lo ! 
The swarthy Spaniard feels his former glow ; 
The same high spirit which beat back the 
Moor 

Tlirough eight long ages of alternate gore 
Revives — and where ? in that avenging clime 
Where Spain was once synonymous w’ith 
crime, 

Wliere Cortes and Pizarro’s banner flew, 

The infant world redeems her name of “ 

’Tis the old aspiration breathed afresh. 

To kindle souls within degraded flesh, 

Such as repulsed the Persian from the shore 
Where Greece teas — No ! she still is Greece 
once more. 

One common cause makes myriads of one 
breast. 

Slaves of the East, or helots of the West : 

On Andes’ and on Athos’ peaks unfurl’d, 

The self-same standard streams o’er either 
world : 

The Athenian wears again Harmodius’ sword ; 
The Chili chief abjures his foreign lord ; 

The Spartan knows himself once more a 
Greek, 

Young Freedom idumes the crest of each 
cacique ; 

Debating despots, hemm’d on either shore, 
Shrink vainly from the roused Atlantic’s 
roar ; ! 


Through Calpe’s strait the rolling tides ad- 
vance, 

Sweep slightly by the half-tamed land of 
France, 

Dash o’er the old Spaniard’s cradle, and would 
fain 

Dnite Ausonia to the mighty main : 

But driven from thence awliile, yet nt>t for 
aye, 

Break o’er th’ .Egean, mindful of the day 
Of Salamis ! — there, there the waves arise. 
Not to be lull’d by tyrant victories. 

Lone, lost, abandon’d in their utmost need 
By Christians, unto whom they gave their 
creed, 

The desolated lands, the ravaged isle, 

The foster’d feud encouraged to beguile, 

The aid evaded, and the cold delay. 

Prolong'd but in the hope to make a prey ; — 
These, these shall tell the tale, and Greece 
can show 

The false friend w'orse than the infuriate foe. 
But this is well : Greeks only should free 
Greece, 

Not the barbarian, with his mask of peace. 
How should the autocrat of bondage be 
The king of serfs, and set the nations free ? 
Better still serve the haughty Mussulman, 
Than swell the Cossaque's prowling caravan ; 
Better still toil for masters, than await, 

The slave of slaves, before a Russian gate, — 
Number’d by hordes, a human capital, 

A live estate, existing but for thrall, 

Lotted by thousands, as a meet reward 
For the first courtier in the Czar's regard ; 
While their immediate o^vner never tastes 
His sleep, satis dreaming of Siberia’s wastes : 
Better succumb even to their omi despair, 

And drive the camel than purvey the bear. 

vn. 

But not alone within the hoariest clime 
Where Freedom dates lier birth witli that of 
Time, 

And not alone where, plunged in night, a 
crowd 

Of Licas darken to a dubious cloud, 

The dawn revives : renown 'd, romantic Spain 
Holds back the invader from her soil again. 
Not now the Roman tribe nor Punic horde 
Demand her fields as lists to prove the sword } 
Not now the Vandal or the Visigoth 
Pollute the plains, alike abhorring both ; 

Nor old Pelayo on his mountain rears 
The warlike fathers of a thousand years. 

That seed is sown and reap’d, as oft the Moor 
Sighs to remember on bis dusky shore. 

Long in the peasant’s song or poet’s page 
Has dwelt tlie memory of Abencerrage ; 
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The Zegri, and the captive victors, flung 
Back to the barbarous realm from whence 
they sprung. 

But these are gone— their faith, their swords, 
their sway, 

Yet left more anti-christian foes than they ; 
The bigot monarch, and the butcher priest, 
The Inquisition, with her buniing feast. 

The faith’s red “ auto,” fed with human fuel. 
While sate the catholic Moloch, calmly cruel. 
Enjoying, with inexorable e3'e, 

That fiery festival of agony ! 

The stern or feeble sovereign, one or both 
By turns ; the haughtiness whose pride was 
sloth ; 

The long degenerate noble ; the debased 
Hidalgo, and the peasant less disgi'aced. 

But more degraded ; the unpeopled realm ; 
Tlie once j^roud navy which forgot the helm ; 
The once impervious phalanx disarray'd ; 

The idle forge that form’d Toledo’s blade ; 

The foreign wealth that flow'd on ev’ry 
shore, 

Save hers who earn’d it with the natives’ 
gore; 

The very language which might vie witli 
Rome’s, 

And once was known to nations like tlieir 
homes, 

Neglected or forgotten : — such was Spain ; 

Ihit such she is not, nor shall be again. 

These worst, these home invaders, felt and 
feel 

The new Numantine soul of old Castile. 

Up ! up again ! undaunted Tauridor ! 

The bull of Phalaris renews his roar : 

Mount, chivalrous Hidalgo ! not in vain 
Revive the cry ! — “ lago ! and close Spain ! ” 
Yes, close her with your armed bosoms 
round. 

And form the barrier which Na])oleon found, — 
The exterminating war, the desert plain. 

The streets without a tenant, save the slain ; 
The wild sierra, with its wilder troop 
Of vulture-plumed guerrillas, on the stoop 
For their incessant prey ; the desperate 
wall 

Of Saragossa, mightiest in her fall ; 

The nian nerved to a spirit, and the maid 
Waving her more than Amazonian blade ; 
Tlie knife of Arragon, Toledo’s steel ; 
rho famous lance of chivalrous Castile : 

The unerring rifle of the Catalan ; 

The Andalusian courser in the van; 

The torch to make a Moscow' of Madrid; 

And in each heart the spirit of the Cid: — 
Such have been, such shall he, such are. 
Advance, 

And win — not Spain I but thine own freedom, 
France ! 


vm. 

j But lo ! a Congress ! What ! that hallow’d 
I name 

Wbicli freed the Atlantic ! May we hope the 
same 

For outworn Europe ? With the sound aris(*. 
Like Samnel's shade to Saul's monarchic 
eyes. 

The prophets of young Freedom, summon’d 
far 

From climes Washington and Bolivar ; 

; Hem’3', the forest-horn Jjemostlienes, 

Whose thunder shook the Philii) of the seas ; 
And stoic Franklin's energetic shade. 

Robed hi the lightnings which his hand 
allay’d ; 

And Washington, the tyrant-tamer, wake, 

' To hid us blush for these old chains, or break. 
But icho compose this senate of tlie few 
That should redeem the many ? Who renew 
This consecrated name, till now assign’d 
To councils held to benefit mankind ? 

Who now assemble at the holy call ? 

The blest Alliance, which says three are all ! 
An earthly trinity ! which wears the sliape 
Of heaven's, as man is inimick d by the njie. 
A pious unity! in purpose one - 
To melt three fools to a Napoleon. 

Why, Egypt's gods were rational to these ; 
Their dogs and oxen knew' their own degrees, 
And, quiet in their kennel or their shed, 
Cared little, so that thej' were duly fed ; 

But these, more hungry, must have something 
more — 

The power to hark and bite, to toss and gore. 
Ah, how miudi happier were good d^sop's 
frogs 

Thau we ! for ours are animated logs, 

1 With ponderous malice swaying to and fro, 
And crushing nations with a stupid blow' ; 

All duly anxious to leave little work 
Unto the revolutionary stork. 


Thrice blest Verona ! since the holy three 
With their imperial presence shine on thee! 
llonour’dhy them, thy treacherous site forgets 
^ The vaunted tomb of “ all the Cai)nlets ; ” 

I Thy Scaligers— for what was ‘'Dog the 
Great,” 

“Can Grande,” (which I venture to translate,) 
To these suhlinier pugs ? Thy poet too, 
Catullus, whose old laurels yield to new ; 

, Thine amphitheatre, where Koinaiis sate ; 
i ^Vnd Dante’s exile shelter’d by thy gate; 

Thy gooil old man, whose world was all within 
; Thy wall, nor knew- the country held him in; 
: Would that the roj'al guests it girds al)out 
I Were so far like, as never to get orit I 
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Ay, shout ! inscribe ! rear monuments of 
shame, 

To tell Oppression that the world is tame I 
Crowd to the theatre with loyal rage, 

The comedy is not upon the stage ; 

The show is rich in ribandry and stars, 

Then gaze upon it through thy dungeon bars ; 
Clap tby permitted palms, kind Italy, 

For thus much still thy fetter’d hands are 
free ! 

X. 

Hespleiident sight ! Behold the coxcomb Czar, 
The autocrat of waltzes and of war ! 

As eager for a plaudit as a realm. 

And just as fit for flirting as the helm ; 

A Cahnuck beauty with a Cossack wit, 

And generous spirit, when ’tis not frost-bit; 
Now half dissolving to a liberal thaw, 

But harden’d back whene’er the morning’s 
raw ; 

With no objection to true libert}’. 

Except that it would make the nations free. 
How well the imperial dandy prates of peace ! 
How fain, if Greeks would be his slaves, free 
Greece 1 

How nobly gave he back the Poles their Diet, 
Then told pugnacious Poland to he quiet ! 
How kindly would he send the mild Ukraine, 
With all her pleasant ^ulks, to lecture Spain! 
How royally show off m proud Madrid 
His goodly 2 )erson, from the South long hid ! 
A blessing cheaply purchased, the world 
knows, 

By having Muscovites for friends or foes. 
Px'oceed, tliou namesake of great Philip’s son ! 
La Ilarpe, thine Aristotle, beckons on ; 

And that which Scythia was to him of yore 
Find Avith thy Scythians on Iberia’s shore. 
Yet think upon, thou somewhat aged j'outh, 
Thy predecessor on the banks of Pruth ; 

Thou hast to aid thee, should his lot be 
thine, 

Many an old Avoman, but no Catherine. 

Spain, too, hath rocks, and rivers, and de- 
file.s — 

The bear may rush into the lion’s toils. 

Fatal to Goths are Xeres’ sunny fields; 
Think’st thou to thee Napoleon’s victor 
yields ? 

Better reclaim thy deserts, turn thy swords 
To ploughshares, shave and Avash thy Bash- 
kir hordes. 

Redeem thy realms from slavery and the 
knout, 

Than folloAv headlong in the fatal route. 

To infest the clime Avhose skies and laAvs aro 
pure 

With thy foul legions. Spain Avants no 
manure : 


Her soil is fertile, but she feeds no foe : 

Her vultures, too, Avere gorged not long ago ; 
And wouldst thou funush them with fresher 
prey ? 

Alas ! thou wilt not conquer, but purvey. 

I am Diogenes, though Russ and Hun 
Stand betAveen mine and many a myriad’s sun ; 
But Avere I not Diogenes, I ’d Avander 
Rather a worm than sucA an Alexander ! 

Be slaves who will, the cynic shall be free ; 
His tub hath tougher walls than Sinope : 

Still will he hold his lantern up to scan 
The face of monarchs for an “ honest man.” 

XI. 

And what doth Gaul, the all-prolific land 
Of ne phis ultra ultras and their baud 
Of mercenaries ? and her noisy chambers 
And tribune, which each orator first clambers 
Before he finds a A’oice, and Avhen ’tis found, 
Hears “ the lie ” echo for his ansAver round ? 
Our British Commons sometimes deign to 
“ hear ! ” 

A Gallic senate hath more tongue than ear; 
Even Constant, their sole master of debate, 
Must fight next day his speech to vindicate. 
But this costs little to true Franks, who’d 
rather 

Combat than listen, were it to their father. 
What is the simple standing of a shot. 

To listening long, and interrupting not ? 
Though this Avas not the method of old Rome, 
When TuUy fulmined o’er each A’oeal dome, 
Demosthenes has sanction’d the transaction. 
In saying eloquence meant “ Action, action 1 ” 

xn. 

But where ’s the monarch ? hath he dined ? or 
yet 

Groans beneath indigestion’s heavy debt ? 
Have revolutionary pati's risen, 

And turn’d the royal entrails to a prison ? 
Have discontented movements stirr’d the 
troops ? 

Or have no movements follow'd traitorous 
soups ? 

Have Carboiiaro cooks not carbonadoed 
Each course enough ! or doctors dire dis- 
suaded 

Repletion ? All I in thy dejected looks 
I read all France’s treason in her cooks I 
Good classic Louis ! is it, canst thou say, 

Desirable to be the “ Desire ” ? 

Wliy Avouldst thou leave calm Hartwell s 
green abode, 

Apician table, and Horatian ode. 

To rule a people Avho Avill not be ruled, 

And love much rather to be scourged than 
school'd ? 
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Ah ! tliiue was not the temper or tlie taste 
For thrones ; the table sees thee better placed : 
A mild Epicnrean, form'd, at best, 

To be a Imid host and as good a guest, 

To talk of letters, and to know by heart 
One fial/ the poet’s, all the gourmand’s art : 

A scholar always, now and then a wit. 

And gentle when digestion may permit; — 

But not to govern lauds enslaved or free ; 

The gout was martyrdom enough for thee. 

xrn. 

Shall noble Albion pass without a phrase 
From a bold Briton in her wonte<l praise ? 

“ Arts, arms, and George, and glory, and the 
isles, 

And happy Britain, wealth, and Freedom’s 
smiles. 

White cliffs, that held invasion far aloof. 
Contented subjects, all alike tax-proof, 

Proud Wellington, with eagle beak so curl’d, 
That nose, the hook where he suspends tlie 
world 1 

And Waterloo, and trade, and (hush ! not 

yet 

A syllable of imposts or of debt) 

And ne’er (enough) lamented Castloreagh, 
Whose penknife slit a goose-quill t’other 
day-— 

And ‘ pilots who have weather’d every 
storm ’ — 

(But, no, not even for rliyine’s sake, name 
llcform).” 

These arc the themes thus sung so oft before, 
Methinks we need not sing them any more ; 
Found in so many volumes far and near, 
There 's no occasion you should find them 
here. 

Yet something may remain perchance to 
chime 

With reason, and what’s stranger still, with 
rhyme. 

Even this thy genius, Canning I may permit, 
W’ho, bred a statesman, still wast horn a wit. 
And never, even in that dull House, couldst 
tame 

To unleaven’d prose thine own poetic flame ; 
Our last, our best, our only orator, 

Even I can praise thee — Tories do no mor<* : 
Nay, not so much ; — they hate thee, man, be- 
cause 

Thy spirit less upholds them than it awes. 
The hounds will gather to their Imnlsman’s 
hollo, 

And where he leads the duteous pack will 
follow’ ; 

But not for love mistake their yelling cry ; 
Their j’clp for game is not an eulogy ; 

Less faithful far than the four-footed pack, 

A dubious scent would lure the bipeds back, 


j Thy smldle-girths are not yet quite secure, 

' Nor royal stallion’s feet extremely sure ; 

The unwieldy old white horse is ajJt at last 
To stumble, kick, and now and llien slick 
fast 

W'itb his great self and rider in the mud ; 
But what of that ? the aiumal show s blood. 

XIV. 

I Alas, the country ! how shall tongue or i)en 
Bewail her now’ uHCOUUlry gentlemen ? 

The last to bid the cry of warfare cease, 

The first to make a malady of ])eace. 

For what were all these country patriots 
bom ? 

To hunt, and vote, and raise the price of 
corn ? 

But corn, like every mortal thing, must fall. 
Kings, conquerors, and markets most of all. 
i And must ye fall with every ear of grain ? 

, Why would you trouble Buonaparte’s reign ? 

I He was your great Trlptolemiis ; his vices 
Destroy’d but realms, and still Jiiainlain’d 
your prices ; 

He amplified to every loi’d’s content 
The grand agrarian alcliymy. high rc/if. 

Why did the l 3 'rant stumble on tlie Tartars, 
And lower wheat to siicli desponding quarters? 
Why did j’ou chain him on j’on isle so lone ? 
The man was worth much more upon his 
throne. 

True, blood and treasure boundles.'^ly were 
spilt. 

But what of that ? the Gaul may bear the 
guilt; 

But bread was high, the farmer paid his wa\', 
And acres told upon tlie appointed day. 

But where is now the goodly’ audit ale ? 

The purse-proud tenant, never know’ii to fail ? 
The farm which never j'et was left on hand ? 
The marsh reclaim’d to most improving land ? 
The impatient hope of the expiring lease? 
The doubling rental ? What an evil ’s ])eace I 
In vain the j^rize excites the ploughman’s 
skill, 

i In vain tlie Commons pass their patriot bill ; 
j The landed intere.i^t — (you may understand 
The plirasc much better leaving out the 
land) — 

The laml self-interest groans from shore to 
shore. 

For fear that plenty should attain the poor. 
Up, up again, ye rents ! exalt j’our notes, 

Or else the luinistrj’ will lose their votes, 
And patriotism, so delicatedy nice, 

Her loaves will lower to the market price ; 
For all! “the loaves and fishes,” once so 
high, 

Are gone — their oven closed, their ocean dry, 
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Aiid nouglit remaius of all the millions spent, 
Excepting to grow moderate and content. 
They who are not so, had their turn — and 
turn 

About still flows from Fortune’s equal urn ; 
Now let their ^'irtlle be its own reward, 

And share the blessings which themselves 
l)repared. 

See these inglorious Cincinnati swarm, 
Fanners of war, dictators of the farm ; 

Their ploughshare was the sword in hireling 
hands, 

Their fields manured by gore of other lands ; 
Safe in their barns, these Sabine tillers sent 
Their brethren out to battle — why? for 
rent ! 

Year after year they voted cent, per cent., 
Blood, sweat, and tear- wrung millions — why? 
for rent I 

They roar'd, they dined, they drank, they 
swore they meant 

To die for England — why then live f — for 
I'ent ! 

The peace has made one general malcontent 
Of these high-market i)atriots ; war was rent ! 
Their love of country, millions all misspent, 
How reconcile ? by reconciling rent I 
And will they not rei)ay the treasures lent ? 
No : down with everything, and up with rent ! 
Their good, ill, health, wealth, joy, or dis- 
content, 

Being, end, aim, religion — rent, rent, rent I 
Thou sold'st thy birthright, Esau ! for a mess; 
Thou sliouldst have gotten more, or eaten 
less ; 

Now thou hast swill’d thj' pottage, thy de- 
mands 

Ai'e idle ; Israel says the bargain stands. 
Such, landlords ! was your ap2)etite for war, 
And gorged with blood, j’ou grumble at a scar! 
What ! would they si>read their eai'thquake 
even o'er cash ? 

And when land crumbles, bid firm 2iaper 
crash ? 

So rent may rise, bid bank and nation fall. 
And found on 'Change a Fundlinri Hospital? 
Lo, Mother Church, while all religion writhes. 
Like Niobe, weeps o’er her offs2n'ing. Tithes ; 
The 2>relates go to — where the saints have 
gone, 

And 2>roud 2)luralities subside to one ; 

Church, state, and faction wrestle in the dark, 
Toss'd by the deluge in their common ark. 
Shorn of her bishops, banks, and dividends, 
Another Babel soars — but Britain ends. 

And why? to pamper the self-seeking wants, 
And 25 rop the hill of these agi-arian ants. 

“ Go to these ants, thou sluggard, and be 
wise ; ’ 

Admire their patience through each sacrifice, 


Till taught to feel the lesson of their pride, 
The price of taxes and of homicide ; 

Admire their justice, which would fain deny 
The debt of nations : — pray, who made it h igh ? 

XV. 

Or turn to sail between those shifting rocks, 
The new S3’m2)legades — the crushing Stocks, 

; Where Midas might again his wish behold 
' In real 2^aper or imagined gold. 

' That magic 2>alace of Alcina shows 
More wealth than Britain ever had to lose, 

[ Were all her atoms of unleaven’d ore, 

And all her 2>ebbles from Pactolus’ shore. 
There Fortune 2 >l®ys, while Rumour holds the 
stake, 

And the world trembles to bid brokers break. 
How rich is Britain ! not indeed in mines, 

Or peace or 2>lenty, corn or oil, or wines ; 

No land of Canaan, full of milk and honey, 
Nor {save in paper shekels) ready money : 

But let us not to own the truth refuse. 

Was ever Christian land so rich in Jews ? 
Those parted with their teeth to good King 
John, 

And now, ye kings ! they kindly draw’ your 
own ; 

All states, all things, all sovereigns they 
control. 

And waft a loan “from Indus to the pole.” 
The banker, broker, baron, brethren, speed 
To aid these bankru])! tj'rants in their need. 
Nor these alone; Columbia feels no less 
Fresh s2>eculations follow’ each success ; 

And philanthropic Israel deigns to drain 
Her mild per-centage from exhausted Spain. 

' Not without Abraham's seed can Russia 
march ; 

’T is gold, not steel, that rears the conqueror s 
arch. 

Two Jews, a chosen 2 ’eopl^i command 
In every realm their scripture-promised 
land : — 

Two Jews kee2> down the Romans, and up- 

hold ^ ^ , 

The accursed Hun, more brutal than of old : 
Two Jews— but not Samaritans — direct 
The world, with all the S2>irit of their sect. 
What is the hn2>piness of earth to them ? 

1 A congress forms their “ KeW' Jerusalem,” 

' Where baronies and orders both invite— 

Oh, holy Abraham ! dost thou see the sight ? 
Thy followers mingling with these royal 
swine, 

■Who spit not “on their Jewish gaberdine,’ 

But honour them as 2iortion of the show — 
(V^iere now. oh Pope ! is thy forsaken toe? 
Could it not favour Judah with some kicks ? 

Or has it ceased to “kick against the pricks ? ’ ’) 
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On Sbjlock’s shore behold them stand afresh. 
To cut from nations’ hearts their “ pound of 
flesh.” 

XVI. 

Strange sight this Congress! destined to 
unite 

All that’s incongruous, all that’s opposite. 

I speak not of the sovereigns — they’re alike, 

A common coin as ever mint could strike ; 

But those who sway the puppets, pull the 
strings, 

Have more of motley than their heavy kings. 
Jews, authors, generals, charlatans, combine, 
Wliile Europe wonders at the vast design ; 
There Metternich, power’s foremost parasite. 
Cajoles ; there Wellington forgets to fight ; 
There Chateaubriand forms new books of 
martyrs ; 

And subtle Greeks intrigue for stupid Tartars ; 
There Montmorenci, the sworn foe to charters, 
Turns a diplomatist of great eclat. 

To furnish articles for the “ Debats ; ” 

Of war so certain — yet not quite so sure 
As his dismissal in the “ Moniteur.” 

Alas ! how could his cabinet thus err ! 

Can peace be worth an ultra-minister ? 

He falls indeed, xjcrhaps to rise again. 

“ Ahnost as quickly as he conquer'd Si)aiu.” 

xvn. 

Enough of this — a sight more mournful woos 
The averted eye of the reluctant muse. 

The imperial daughter, the imi)erial bride, 
The imperial victim — sacrifice to pride ; 

The mother of the hero’s hope, the hoy, 

The young Astyanax of modern Troy ; 

The still pale shadow of tlie loftiest queen 
That earth has yet to see, or e'er hatli seen ; 
She flits amidst the phantoms of the hour. 
The theme of pity, and the wreck of x)ower. 
Oh, cruel mockery ! Could not Austria siiare 
Adaiighter? What did France’s widow there? 
Her fitter place was by St. Helen’s wave, 

Her only tlirone is in Napoleon’s grave. 

But, no— she still must hold a petty reign, 
Flank’d by her forniidable chamberlain ; 
riie martial Argus, whose not hundred eyes 
Must watch lier through these i>altry page- 
antries. 

V hat though she share no more, and shared 
in vaij», 

A sway .surpassing that of Charlemagne, 


Which swept from Moscow to the southern 
seas ! 

Yet still she rules the pastoral realm of 
cheese, 

Where Parma views the traveller resort, 

To note the trapjiings of her mimic court. 
But she appears ! Verona secs her shorn 
Of all her beams — while nations gaze and 
mourn — 

Ere yet her husband’s ashes have had time 
To chill in their inhospitable clime ; 

(If e’er those awful ashes can grow cold : — 
But no, — their embers soon will hurst the 
mould ;) 

She comes ! — the Andromache (but not 
Bacinc’s, 

Nor Homer’s,) — Lo ! <m Pyrrhus’ arm she 
leans ! 

Yes ! the right arm, yet rod from Waterloo, 
AMiich cut her lord’s half-sliatter’d scei)tre 
through. 

Is offer’d and accepted ? Could a slave 
Do more? or less? — and /le in his new 
gi'ave ! 

Her eye, her cheek, betray no inward strife. 
And the €r-enjprcss grows as ex a wife ! 

So much for human tics in royal breasts ! 
VTiy spare men’s feelings, A\'hen their own 
are jests ? 

XVIII. 

But, tired of foreign follies, I turn home. 

And sketch the group — the picture’s yet to 
come. 

My nnfte ’gan weep, hut, ore a tear was 
spilt, 

She caught Sir William Curtis in a kilt ! 
Wliile throng’d the chiefs of every Highland 
clan 

To hail their brother, Vich Ian Aldenmin ! 
Guildhall grows Gael, and echoes with Erse 
roar, 

While all the Common Council cry “ Clay- 
more ! ” 

To see iwoud Alhyn’s tartans as a holt 
Gird the gi*oss surloin of a city Celt, 

She hurst into a laughter so extreme, 

That I awoke— and lo ! it was dream ! 

Here, reader, will we pause: — if there’s no 
harm in 

This first — you’ll liave, jierhaps, a second 
“ Carmen.” 
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PKEFACK TO THE FIHST AND SECOND CANTOS. 


Tiif. following poem Wivs written, for tUe most part, 
amidst the scenes which it attempts to descriiic. 
It was begun in Alliania ; and the parts relative to 
Spain and Portugal were compose<l from the author s 
ol)servation.s in those countries. Thus much it may 
he necessjiry to state for the correctness of the <Ie- 
Rcriptions. The scene.s attempted to be sketched are 
in Spain, Portugal, Eidrus, Acarnania, and Greece. 
There, for the iiresent, the poem stops ; its reception 
will determine whetlier the author may venture to 
conduct his readci*s to the capital of the F.a.st, through 
Ionia ami Phrygia: these two cantos are merely ex- 
perimenUd. 

A fictitious char.icter is introduced for tl»c sake of 
giving some connexion to the piece; which. however, 
makes no pretension to regularity. It has been sug- 
gested to me by friends, on whose oiunions I set a 
iiigh value, that in this fictitious character, “Childe 
Harold,” I may Incur the suspicion of having in- 
tended some rc.;il personage: this I beg leave, once 
for all, to di.sclaiin— llart)ld is the child of imagina- 
tion, for the puriiosc I have stated. In some very 
trivial particulars, and those merely local, there 
might be grounds for such a notion ; but in the 
main jKiints, I should hoi)c, none whatever. 

It is almost superfluous to mentiiui that the ap- 
pellation “Childe,” as “(’hilde Waters.” “Childe 
(’hilders.” Arc., is used as mort^ consonant with the 
old structure of versification which I have adopte<i. 
The“(Joo<l >.*ight,”ln the beginning ofthe first canto, 
was suggestwl by “Lord Maxwells Good Night, " in 
the Border Minstrelsy, cfllted by Mr. Scott, 

With the different ptHuns which have been pub- 
lished on Spanish subjects, there may lie found some 
slight coincidence in tlic first part, which treats of 
the Peninsula, but it can only be c;isual ; a.s, with 
the exception of a few concluding stan 2 :us,thc whole 
of this poem was wTitten in the Levant. 

The stanza of Spenser, according to one of our 
most successful i>oets, admits of every variety. Dr. 


Beattie makes the following observation “ Not long 
ago, I began a poem in the .style and stanza of Spen- 
ser, in which I propose to give full .scope to my in- 
clination, and be either droll or pathetic, descriptive 
or sentimental, tender or .sjitirical, a.s the humour 
strikes me ; for. if I mlsUike not, the measure which 
I have adopted jwlmits equally of all these kinds of 
composition*." — Strengthened in my opinion by such 
authority, and by the example of .some in the highest 
order of lulian Iioets, I shall make no aiwlogy for 
attempts at similar variations in the following coin- 
IMisltlon; satisfied that if they are unsucces-sful, their 
failure must be in the execution, rather than in the 
design, sanctiontsi by the practice of Ariosto, Tlwni- 
.son, and Beattie. 

IvOXDON, February, 1812. 


ADDITION TO THE PREFACE. 

I HAVE now waited till almost all our periodical 
journals have distributctl their usual portion of 
criticism. To the ju.stice of the generality of their 
criticisms I have nothing to object: it would ill 
heemne me to quarrel with their verj’ slight degree 
of censure, when, pcrliaps if they had been less 
kind they hiwl bt'cn more candiil. Returning, there- 
fore, to all and each my l)cst thanks for their 
liberality, on one point alone sliall I venture an 
ob.servatloii. Amongst the many objections justly 
urged to the very iiuliflerent character of tlic “va- 
grant Chihle,” o'bom, notwithstanding many hints 
to the contrarj', I still maintain to lie a fictitious 
jKTsonage,") it has l)cen statcul, that, besides the ana- 
chronism. he is very unkniyhtfy, as the times of the 
Knights were times of lA)ve, Honour, and so forth. 
Now. it so hapiHjns that the good old times, when 
“ I’amour du bon vieux terns, I'amour antique,” 
flourished, were the most profligate of all i>ossible 
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centuries. Those who have any doubts on this 
subject may consult Sainte-Palaye, passim, and 
more particularly voL U. p. 69. The vows of chi- 
valry were no better kept than any other vows 
whatsoever ; and the songs of the Tnjubadours 
were not more decent, and certainly were much 
less refined, than those of Ovid. The “Cours 
d’amour, parlemens d’aniour, ou de courtesie et de 
gcntllesse” had much more of love than of cour- 
tesy or gentleness. See Roland on the same sub- 
ject with Sainte-Palaye. Whatever other objection 
may be urged to that most unamlable personage 
Chllde Harold, he was so far perfectly knightly in 
his attribute.*!— “ No waiter, but a knight tcmphirV 
By the by, I fear that Sir Tristrem and Sir Lance- 
lot were no bettor than they should l>e, although 
very poetical personages and true knights “sans 
I>eur,” though not “sans r6prochc.” If the story 
of the Institution of the “Garter” be not a fable, 
the knights of that order have for several centuries 
borne the badge of a Counte.s8 of Salisbury, of in- 
different memory. So much for chivalry. Burke 
need not have regretted that Its days arc over, 
though Marie-Antoinettc wa.s quite as clutste a.s 
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most of those In whose honour lances were shivered, 
and knights unhorsed. 

Before the days of Bayard, and down to those of 
Sir Joseph Banks (the most cluistc and celel)rute«l 
of ancient and modern times), few exceptions will 
be found to this statement ; ami 1 fciir a little in- 
vestigJition will teiich us not to regret these mou- 
strou-s mummeries of the middle ages. 

I now Iciwe “Childe Harold” to live his day, 
such as he is ; it had been more agreeable, and cer- 
tsiiuly more easy, to have drawn an aniiablc charac- 
ter. It ha<i l)een cjisy to varnish over his faults, to 
make him do more ami cxjirc-ss les.s, l)ut ho never 
wius intended as an c.xamplc, further than t<> show, 
that early perversion of mind and monil.s leads to 
satiety of pa.st pleasures and dlsjippointnicnt in new 
ones, and that even the bcaulic.s of nature and tlic 
stimulus of travel (except ambition, the most power- 
ful of all excitements) arc lost on a soul so con- 
stitutcfl, or ratiier misdirected. Had I proceeded 
with the poem, this character would have deepened 
as he drew to the close ; for the outline which 
I once meant to fill up for him was, with .some 
exceptions, the sketch of a modern Timon, perhaps 
a poetical Zeluco. 

London, lsl3. 


TO lANTHE. 

Not in those climes where I have late been 
straying, 

Though Beauty long hath there been 
matchless deem’d ; 

Not in those visions to the heart displaying 
Forms which it sighs but to have only 
dream’d, 

Hath aught like thee in truth or fancy | 
seem’d: 

Nor, having seen thee, shall I vainly seek 
To paint those charms which varied as 
they beam’d — 

To such as see thee not iny words were 
weak ; 

To those who gaze on thee what language 
could they speak? 

All l may’st thou ever be what now’ thou 
art, 

Nor unbeseem the promise of tliy siiring, 
As fair in form, as warm yet pure in heart, 
Love’s imago upon earth without his wing, 
And guileless beyond Hope’s imagining ! 
And surely she who now so fondly rears 
Thy youth, in thee, thus hourly brighten- 
ing, 

Beholds the rainbow of her future years, 
Before w'hose heavenly hues all sorrow 
disappears. 


Young Peri of the West! — 'tis well for 
me 

My years already doubly number thine; 

My loveless eye unmoved may gaze on 
thee, 

And safely view tliy ripening beauties 
shine ; 

Happy, I ne’er shall see them in decline; 

Happier, that while all younger hearts 
shall bleed, 

Mine shall escape the doom thine eyes 
assign 

To those whose admiration shall succeed, 
But mix’d with pangs to Love’s even loveliest 
hours decreed. 

Oh ! let that eye, wliich, wild as the 
Gazelle’s, 

Now brightly bold or beautifully shy, 

Wins as it wanders, dazzles where it dwells, 

Glance o’er this page, nor to my verse 
deny 

That smile for which my breast might 
vainly sigh 

Could I to thee be ever more than friend : 

This much, dear maid, accord ; nor ques- 
tion why 

To one so young my strain I w’ould com- 
mend, 

But bid me with my wTeath one matchless 
lily blend. 
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Such is thy name with this my verse 
entmned ; 

And long as kinder eyes a look shall cast 
On Harold’s page, lanthe’s here enshrined 
Shall thus he first beheld, forgotten last : 
My days once number’d, should this homage 
past 


Attract thy fair^ fingers near the lyre 
Of him who hail’d thee, loveliest as thou 
wast, 

Such is the most my memory may de- 
sire ; 

Though more than Hope can claim, could 
Friendship less require ? 


CHILDE HAEOLD’S PILGEIMAGE. 




Canto the First. 

I. 

Oh, thou ! in Hellas deem’d of heavenly 
birth. 

Muse ! form’d or fabled at the minstrel's 
W'ill 1 

Since shamed full oft by later lyres on 
earth, 

Mine dares not call thee from thy sacred 

Yet there I’ve wander'd by thy vaunted 
rill ; 

Yes ! sigh’d o’er Delphi’s long deserted 
shrine, 

"Where, save that feeble fountain, all is 
still ; 

Nor mote my shell awake the weary 
Nine 

To grace so plain a tale — this lowly lay of 
mine. 

n. 

Whilome in Albion’s isle there dwelt a 
youth, 

"Wlio ne in virtues ways did take de- 
light ; 

But spent his daj s in riot most uncouth. 

And vex’d with mirth the drowsy eai* of 
Night. 

Ah me! in sooth he was a shameless 
wight. 

Sore given to revel aud*uugodIy glee ; 

Few earthly things found favour in his 
sight 

Save concubines and carnal companie, 

And flaunting wassailers of high and low 
degree. 


ra. 

Childe Harold was he hight : — but whence 
his name 

And lineage long, it suits me not to say ; 

Suffice it, that perchance they were of 
fame, 

And had been glorious in another day ; 

But one sad losel soils a name for aye, 

However mighty in the olden time ; 

Nor all that heralds rake from coffin’d 
clay. 

Nor florid prose, nor honeyed lies of 
rhjune. 

Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a crime. 

IV. 

Childe Harold bask’d him in the noontide 
sun, 

Disporting there like any other fly ; 

Nor deem'd before his little day was 
done 

One blast might chill him into misery. 

But long ere scai’ce a third of his pass’d 
by, 

"U orse than adversity the Childe befell ; 

He felt the fulness of satiety : 

Then loathed he in his native land to 
dwell. 

Which seem’d to him more lone than Erem- 
ite’s sad cell. 

V. 

For he through Sin’s long labyrinth? had 
run. 

Nor mado atonement when he did amiss, 

Had sigh’d to many though he loved but 
one, 

And that loved one, alas 1 could ne’er 
be his. 
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Ah, happy she I to 'scape from him whose 
kiss 

Had been pollution unto aught so chaste ; 

Who soon had left her charms for vulgar 
bliss, 

And spoil’d her goodly lauds to gild his 
waste, 

Nor calm domestic peace had ever deign’d to 
taste. 

VI. 


nAMKSTEAD 
P^BLIC LI6R<<Rftf7a 

Teal none did love him — not his lemans 
dear — 

Bnt pomp and power alone are woman’s 
care, 

And where these are light Eros finds a 
feere ; 

Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by 
glare, 

And Mammon wins his way where Seraphs 
might despair. 


And now Childe Harold was sore sick at 
heart, 

And from his fellow bacchanals would flee ; 
’T is said, at times the sullen tear would 
start, 

But Pride congeal’d the drop witliiu his ee : 
Apart he stalk’d in joyless reverie, 

And from his native land resolved to go, 
And visit scorching climes beyond the sea ; 
With pleasure drugg’d, he almost long’d 
for w’oe, 

And e’en for change of scene would seek the 
shades below. 

VII. 

The Childe departed from his father’s hall: 
It was a vast and venerable pile ; 

So old, it seemed only not to fall, 

Yet strength was pillar’d in each massy 
aisle. 

Monastic dome 1 condemn’d to uses vile ! 
Where Superstition once had made her den 
Now Paphiau girls were known to sing and 
smile ; 

And monks might deem their time was 
come agen, 

If ancient tales say true, nor wTong these 
holy men. 

VIII. 

Yet oft-times in his maddest mirthful 
mood 

Strange pangs would flash along Childe 
Harold’s brow, 

As if the memory of some deadly feud 
Or disappointed passion lurk’d below : 

But this none knew, nor haply cared to 
know ; 

For his was not that open, artless soul 
That feels relief by bidding sorrow flow, 
Nor sought he friend to counsel or condole, 

Whate’er this grief mote be, which he could 
not control. 

IX. 

And none did love him: though to hall and 
bower 

He gather’d revellers from far and near, 
He knew them tiatt’rers of the festal hour; 
The heartless parasites of present cheer. 


X. 

Childe Harold bad a mother — not forgot, 

Though parting from that mother lie did 
shun ; 

A sister whom he loved, but saw her not 

Before his weary pilgrimage begun : 

If friends lie had, he bade adieu to none. 

Yet deem not thence his breast a breast of 
steel : 

Ye, who have known what 't is to dote 
upon 

A few dear objects, will in sadness feel 
Such partings break the heart they fondly 
hope to heal. 

XI. 

His house, his home, his heritage, his 
lands, 

The laughing dames in whom he did 
delight. 

Whose large blue eyes, fair locks, and 
snowy bands, 

Might shake the saintship of an anchorite, 

And long had fed his youtliBil appetite ; 

His goblets brimm’d with every costly 
wine, 

And all that mote to luxury invite, 

Without a sigh he left, to cross the brine, 
And traverse Paynim shores, and pass Earth’s 
central line. 

XII. 

The sails were fill'd, and fair the light 
winds blew, 

As glad to waft him from his native home; 

And fast the white rocks faded from his 
view, 

And soon were lost in circumambient foam : 

And tlien, it may be, of his wish to roam 

Repented he, but in his bosom slept 

The silent thought, nor from his lips did 
come 

One word of wail, whilst otliers sate and 
wept, 

And to the reckless gales unmanly moaning 
kept. 
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xm. 

Bat when the sun was sinking in the sea 

He seized his harp, which he at times 
could string, 

And strike, albeit with untaught melody, 

When deem’d he no strange ear was 
listening : 

And now his fingers o’er it he did fling. 

And tuned his farewell in the dim twilight. 

While flew the vessel on her snowy wing, 

And fleeting shores recede<l from liis sight. 
Thus to the elements he pour'd his last 
“Good Night.” 

1 . 

Adieu, adieu I my native shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue; 

The night-winds sigh, the breakers roar, 
And shrieks the wild sea-inew’. 

Yon sun that sets upon the sea 
We follow in his flight ; 

Farew'ell aw'hile to him and thee. 

My native Land — Good Night ! 

2. 

A few’ short hours and he will rise 
To give the morrow birth ; 

And I shall hail tlie main and skies, 

But not my mother earth. 

Deserted is my own good hall, 

Its hearth is desolate ; 

Wild weeds are gathering on the wall ; 

My dog howls at the gate. 

3. 

“ Come hither, hither, my little page I 
Why dost thou weep and wail ? 

Or dost thou dread the billows’ rage. 

Or tremble at the gale ? 

But dash the tear-drop from thine eye ; 

Our ship is sw’ift and strong : 

Our fleetest falcon scarce can fly 
More merrily along.” 

4. 

“ Let mnds be shrill, let waves roll high, 

I fear not w’ave nor wind : 

Yet marvel not. Sir Childe, that I 
Am sorrow’ful in mind ; 

For I have from my father gone, 

A mother whom ! love. 

And have no friend, save these alone, 

But thee — and one above. 

5. 

“ My father bless’d me fervently, 

Yet did not much complain ; 

But sorely will my mother sigh 
Till I come back again.” — 


“ Enough, enough, my little lad ! 

Such tears become thine eye ; 

If I thy guileless bosom had. 

Mine own w’ould not be dry. 

6 . 

“ Come hither, hither, my staunch yeoman, 
Why dost thou look so pale ? 

Or dost thou dread a French foeman ? 

Or shiver at the gale ? ” — 

“ Deem’st thou I tremble for my life ? 

Sir Childe, I’m not so w’eak ; 

But thinking on an absent w’ife 
Will blanch a faithful cheek. 

7. 

“My spouse and boys dwell near thy hall. 
Along the bordering lake. 

And when they on their father call, 

What answer shall she make ? ” — 
Enough, enough, my yeoman good. 

Thy grief let none gainsay ; 

But I, who am of lighter mood. 

Will laugh to flee away.” 

8 . 

For who would trust the seeming sighs 
Of wife or paramour ? 

Fresh feeres will dry the bright blue eyes 
We late saw’ streaming o’er. 

For pleasures past I do not grieve, 

Nor perils gathering near ; 

My greatest grief is that I leave 
No thing that claims a tear. 

9. 

And now I’m in the world alone. 

Upon the w’ide, wide sea : 

But why should I for others groan, 

"When none wrill sigh for me ? 

Perchance my dog will whine in vain, 

Till fed by stranger hands ; 

But long ere I come back again 
He ’d tear me w’here he stands. 

10 . 

With thee, my bark, I’ll swiftly go 
Athwart the foaming brine ; 

Nor care what land thou bear’st me to, 

So not again to mine. 

Welcome, welcome, ye dark -blue waves 1 
And when you fail my sight, 

Welcome, ye deserts and ye caves 1 
My native Land — Good Night I 
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XIV. 

On, on the vessel flies, the land is gone, 

And winds are rude in Biscay’s sleepless 
bay. 

Four days are sped, bat with the fifth, 
auou, 

New shores descried make every bosom 

, gay; 

And Ciiitra’s moantain greets them on 
their way, 

And Tagns dashing onward to the deep. 

His fabled golden tribute bent to pay ; 

And soon on board the Lnsian pilots leap, 
And steer 'twixt fertile shores where yet few 
rustics reap. 

XV. 

Oh, Christ ! it is a goodly sight to see 
What Heaven hath done for this delicions 
land : 

What fruits of fragrance blush on everj* 
tree ! 

What goodly prospects o’er the bills 
expand 1 

But man would mar them with an impious 
hand : 

And when the Almighty lifts his fiercest 
Bcoiurge 

'Oainst those who most transgress his high 
command, 

With treble vengeance will his hot shafts 
urge 

Gaul’s locust host, and earth from fellest 
foemen purge. 

XVI. 

What beauties doth Lisboa first unfold ! 
Her image floating on that noble tide, 
Which poets vainly pave with sands of 
gold, 

But now whereon a thousand keels did 
ride 

Of mighty strength, since Albion was 
allied, 

And to the Lusians did her aid afford : 

A nation swolu with ignorance and pride, 
Who lick yet loathe the hand that waves 
the sword 

To save them from the wrath of Gaul’s un- 
sparing lord. 

xvn. 

But whoso entereth within this town, 

That, sheening far, celestial seems to be, 
pisconsolate will wander up and dow’u, 
’Mid many things unsightly to strange ee; 


For hut and palace show* like filthily : 

The dingy denizens are rear’d in dirt; 

Ne personage of high or mean degree 
Both care for cleanness of surtont or shirt; 

Though shent with Egypt's plague, unkempt, 
unwash’d, unhurt. 

xvm. 

Poor, paltry slaves I yet born ’midst 
noblest scenes — 

"Wliy, Nature, waste thy wonders on sucli 
men ? 

Lo ! Cintra’s glorious Eden intervenes 
In variegated maze of mount and glen. 

-Ah me ! what hand can pencil guide, or pen, 
To follow half on which the eye dilates 
Through views more dazzluig unto mortal 
ken 

Than those whereof such things the bard 
relates, 

W^ho to tlie awe-struck world unlock’d 
Elysium’s gates? 

XIX. 

The horrid crags, by toppling convent 
crown’d, 

The cork-trees hoar that clothe the shaggy 
steep, • 

The mountain-moss by scorching skies 
iinbrownd. 

The sunken glen, whose sunless shrubs 
must weep, 

Tlie tender azure of tlie unruffled deep, 

Tlie orange tints that gild the greenest bough. 
The torrents that from cliff to valley leap, 
The vine on liigh, the willow branch below, 
Mix’d in one mighty scene, with varied beauty 
glow. 

XX. 

Then slowly climb the many-winding way. 
And frequent turn to linger as 3'ou go, 
From lohier rocks new loveliness survey, 
And rest ye at “Our Lady's house of woe 
Where frugal monks their little relics show, 
And sundry legends to the stranger tell : 
Here imx>ious men have punish’d been, 
and lo I 

Beep in yon cave Honorius long did dwell, 
In hope to merit Heaven by making earth 
a Hell. 

XXI. 

And here and there, as up the crags you 
spring, 

Mark many rude-carved crosses near the 
path : 

Yet deem not these devotion’s offering — 
These are memorials frail of murderous 
^\Tath ; 
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For wheresoe’er the shrieking \’ictim hath 

Pour’d forth his blood beneath the assas- 
sin’s knife, 

Some hand erects a cross of mouldering lath ; 

And grove and glen with thousand such 
are rife 

Throughout this purple land, where law se- 
cures not life. 

xxn. 

On sloping mountls, or in the vale beneath, 

Are domes where whilome kings did make 
repair ; 

But now the wild flowers round them only 
breathe ; 

Yet ruin’d splendour still is lingering there. 

And yonder towers the Prince’s palace fair: 

There thou too,Vathek! England’s wealthi- 
est son. 

Once form’d thy Paradise, as not aware 

When wanton Wealth her mightiest deeds 
hath done, 

Meek Peace voluptuous lures was ever wont 
to shun. 


Here Folly dash'd to earth the victor’s 
plume, 

And Policy regain’d what arms had lost : 

For chiefs like ours in vain may laurels 
bloom ! 

Woe to the conqu’ring, not the conquer’d 
host, 

Since baffled Triumph droops on Lusitania’s 
coast ! 

XX^^. 

And ever since that martial synod met, 

Britannia sickens, Cintra ! at thy name j 

And folks in office at the mention fret. 

And fain would blush, if blush they could, 
for shame. 

How will posterity the deed proclaim ! 

Will not our o^vm and fellow nations sneer. 

To view these champions cheated of their 
fame, 

By foes in fight o’erthrowu, yet victors 
here, 

Where Scorn her finger points through many 
a coming year ? 


xxin. 

Here didst thou dwell, here schemes of 
pleasure plan, 

Beneath you mountain’s ever beauteous 
brow : 

But now, as if a thing unblest by Man, 
Thy fairy dwelling is as lone as thou ! 

Here giant weeds a passage scarce allow 
To halls deserted, portals gaping wide: 
Fresh lessons to the thinking bosom, how 
Vain are the pleasaunces on earth supplied ; 
Swept into wrecks anon by Time’s ungentle 
tide ! 

XXIV. 

Behold the hall where chiefs were late 
convened 1 

Oh 1 dome displeasing unto British eye 1 
With diadem hight foolscap, lo I a fiend, 

A little fiend that scoffs incessantly. 

There sits in parchment robe array’d, 
and by 

His side is hung a seal and sable scroll, 
Where blazon’d glare names known to 
chivalry, 

And sundry signatures adorn the roll, 
Whereat the Urchin points and laughs with 
all his soul. 

XXV. 

Convention is the dwarfish demon styled 
That foil’d the knights in Marialva’s dome: 
Of brains (if brains they had) he them 
beguiled. 

And turn’d a nation’s shallow joy to gloom. 


xxvn. 

So deem’d the Childe, as o’er the moun- 
tains lie 

Did take his way in solitary guise : 

Sweet was the scene, yet soon he thought 
to flee, 

More restless than the swallow in the skies: 

Though here awhile he learn ’d to moralize. 

For Meditation fix’d at times on him ; 

And conscious Bcason whisper’d to despise 

His early youth, misspent in maddest 
whim ; 

But as he gazed on truth his aching eyes 
grew dim. 

xxyjii. 

To horse ! to horse ! he quits, for ever quits 

A scene of peace, though soothing to his 
soul : 

Again he rouses from his moping fits, 

But seeks not now the harlot and the bowl. 

Onward he flies, nor fix’d as yet the goal 

Where he shall rest liim on his pilgrimage; 

And o’er him many clianging scenes must 
roll 

Ere toil his thirst for travel can assuage. 

Or he shall cabn his breast, or learn expe- 
rience sage. 

XXIX. 

Yet Mafra shall one moment claim delay, 

Where dwelt of yore the Lusians' luckless 

queen ; . 

And church and court did mingle their 
array, 

And mass and revel were alternate seen ; 
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Lordliugs and freres — ill-sorted fry I weeii ! j 

But here the Babylonian whore hath built | 

A dome, where flaunts she in such glorious 
sheen, [ 

That men forget the blood which she hath : 
spilt. 

And bow the knee to Pomp that loves to 
varnish guilt. 

XXX. 

O’er vales that teem with fruits, romantic 
hills, 

(Oh, that such hills upheld a free-born 
race !) 

AYhereoa to gaze the eye with joyaunce 
tills, 

Cliilde Harold wends through many a 
pleasant place. 

Though sluggards deem it but a foolish 
chase, 

And marvel men should quit their easy 
chair, 

Tlie toilsome way, and long, long league 
to trace, 

Oil ! there is sweetness in the mountain air. 

And life, that bloated Ease can never hope 
to share. 


XXXIII. 

But these between a silver streamlet glides, 
And scarce a name distinguislietli the 
brook. 

Though rival kingdoms press its verdant 


Here leans the idle shepherd on his crook, 
And vacant on the rippling waves doth 
look, 

That peaceful still ’twixt bitterest foemen 
flow ; 

For proud each peasant as the noblest 
duke : 

'Well doth the Spanish hind the difference 
know 

’Twixt him and Lusian slave, the lowest of 
tlie low. 

XXXIV. 

But ere the mingling hounds have far been 
pass'd. 

Dark Guadiaua rolls liis power along 
In sullen billows, murmuring and vast, 

So noted ancient roundelays among. 
Wliilome upon his hanks did legions 
throng 

Of Moor and Knight, in mailed splendour 
drest : 

Here ceased the swift tlieir race, here sunk 
tlie strong ; 

T,r 111.. • .1 1 -11 .1 .1 ' The Paynim turban and the Christian crest 
More bleak to view the hills at length , i,iec.,iing stream, hy lioating 

hosts oppress’d. 


recede, 

And, less luxuriant, smoother vales extend ; 

Immense horizon-hounded plains succeed I 

Far as the eye discerns, withouten end, 

Spain’s realms appear whereon her slicp- 
herds tend 

Flocks, whose rich fleece right well the 
trader knows — 

Now must the pastor's arm his lambs 
defend: 

For Sjiain is compass’d hy unyiehling foes, 
And all must shield their all, or share Sub- 
jection’s woes. 

XXXII. 

Where Lusitania and her Sister meet, 

Deem ye what bounds the rival realms 
divide ? • 

Or ere the jealous queens of nations greet, 

Doth Tayo interpose his mighty tide ? 

Or dark Sierras rise in craggj’ pride ? 

Or fence of art, like China’s vasty wall ? — 

Nc harrier wall, ne river deep and wide, 

Ne horrid crags, nor mountains dark and 
tall. 

Rise like the rocks that i)art Ilispauia’s land 
from Gaul : 


XXXV. 

Oh, lovely Spain! renown'd, romantic land! 

Where is that standard which Pelagio 
bore , 

When Cava’s traitor-sire first call’d the 
band 

That dyed thy mountain streams with 
Gothic gore ? 

'\Vliere are those bloody banners which 
of yore 

Waved o'er thy sons, victorious to the gale, 

And drove at last the spoilers to their 
shore ? 

Bed gleam'd the cross, and waned the 
crescent pale, 

While Afric’s echoes thrill’d with Moorish 
matrons’ wail. 

XXXVI. 

Teems not each ditty with the glorious 
' tale ? 

Ah ! such, alas ! the hero's amplest fate ! 

When granite moulders and when records 
fail, 

A peasant's plaint prolongs his dubious date. 
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Pride ! bend tUiue eye from heaven to 
thine estate, 

See bow the Mighty shrink into a song ! 
Can Volume, Pillar, Pile preserve thee 
great ? 

Or must thou trust tradition’s simple 
tongue, 

When Flattery sleeps with thee, and History 
does thee wrong ? 

xxxvn. 

Awake, ye sons of Spain ! awake ! ad- 
vance ! 

Lo ! Chivalry, your ancient goddess, cries, 
But wields not, as of old, her thirsty lance, 
Nor shakes her crimson plumage in the 
skies : 

Now on the smoke of blazing bolts she 
flies. 

And speaks in thimder through yon en- 
gine’s roar : 

In every peal she calls— “ Awake ! arise ! ” 
Say, is her voice more feeble than of yore, 
When her war-song was heard on Andalusia’s 
shore ? 

XXXTOI. 

Hark ! heard you not those hoofs of dread- 
ful note ? 

Sounds not the clang of conflict on the 
heath ? 

Saw ye not whom the reeking sabre smote. 
Nor saved your* brethren ere they sank 
beneath 

Tyrants and tyrants’ slaves? the fires of 
death, 

The bale-fires flash on high : — from rock to 
rock 

Each volley tells that thousands cease to 
breathe ; 

Death rides upon the sulphury Siroc, 

Red Battle stamps his foot, and nations feel 
the shock. 

XXXIX. 

Lo ! where the Giant on the mountain 
stands. 

His blood-red tresses deep’ning in the sun, 
With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands. 
And eye that scorcheth all it glares upon ; 
Restless it rolls, now fix'd, and now anon 
Flashing afar,— and at his iron feet 
Destruction cowers, to mark what deeds 
are done ; 

For on this mom three potent nations 
meet. 

To shed before his shrine the blood he deems 
most sweet. 


XL. 

By Heaven ! it is a splendid sight to see 
(For one who hath no friend, no brother 
there) 

Their rival scarfs of mix’d embroidery, 

Their various arms that glitter in the air ! 

What gallant war-hounds rouse them from 
their lair, 

And gnash their fangs, loud yelling for the 
prey ! 

All join the chase, but few the triumph 
share ; 

The Grave shall bear the chiefest prize 
away, 

And Havoc scarce for joy can number their 
array. 

XLI. 

Three hosts combine to offer sacrifice ; 

Three tongues prefer strange orisons on 
high ; 

Three gaudy standards flout the pale blue 
skies ; 

The shouts are France, Spain, Albion, 
Victory ! 

The foe, the victim, and the fond ally 

That fights for all, but ever fights in vain, 

Are met — as if at home they could not die — 

To feed the crow on Talavera’s plain, 

And fertilize the field that each pretends 
to gain. 

XLII. 

There shall they rot — Ambition’s honour’d 
fools ! 

Yes, Honour decks the turf that wraps 
their clay 1 

Vain Sophistry 1 in these behold the tools. 

The broken tools, that tyrants cast away 

By mjTiads, when they dare to pave their 
way 

With human hearts — to what? — a dream 
alone. 

Can despots compass aught that hails their 
sway ? 

Or call with truth one span of earth their 
own. 

Save that wherein at last they crumble bone 
by bone ? 

XTJn. 

Oh, Albuera I glorious field of grief ! 

As o’er thy plain the Pilgrim prick’d his 
steed, 

VTio could foresee thee, in a space so 
brief, 

A scene where mingling foes should boast 
and bleed ! 
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Peace to the perish’d I may the warrior’s 
meed 

And tears of triumph their reward prolong ! 

Till others fall where other chieftains lead 

Thy name shall circle round the gaping 
throng, 

And shine m worthless lays the theme of 
transient song. 

XLJX. 

Enough of battle’s minions ! let them play 

Their game of lives, and barter breath for 
fame : 

Fame that will scarce reanimate their claj’, 


XLVn. 

Not so the rustic— with his trembling mate 
He lurks, nor casts his heavy eye afar, 
Lest he should view his vineyard desolate, 
Blasted below the dun hot breath of war. 
No more beneath soft Eve’s consenting star 
Fandango twirls his jocund castanet : 

Ah, monarchs ! could ye taste the mii-th ye 
mar, 

Not in the toils of Glory would ye fret ; 
The hoarse dull drum would sleep, and Man 
be happy yet ! 

XLVm. 


Though thousands fall to deck some single 
name. 

In sooth 't were sad to thwart their noble 
aim 

Who strike, blest hirelings! for their 
country's good, 

And die, that living might have proved her 
shame ; 

Perish’d, perchance, in some domestic 
feud, 

Or in a narrower sphere wild Rapine’s path 
pursued. 

XLV. 

Full swiftly Harold wends his lonely way 

Where proud Sevilla triumphs unsubdued : 

Yet is she free — the spoiler’s wish’d-for 
preyl 

Soon, soon shall Conquest's fiery foot 
intrude, 

Blackening her lovely domes with traces 
rude. 

Lievitable hour ! ’Gainst fate to strive 

Where Desolation plants her famish’d 
brootl 

Is vain, or Ilion, Tyre, might yet survive. 
And Virtue vanquish all, and murder cease 
to thrive. 

XLVI. 

But all unconscious of the coming doom, 

The feast, the song, the revel here 
abounds *, 

Strange modes of merriment the hours 
consume, «• 

Nor bleed these patriots with their coun- 
try’s wounds ; 

Nor here War’s clarion, but Love’s rebeck 
sounds ; 

Here Folly still his votaries inthrals ; 

And young-eyed Lewdness walks her mid- 
night rounds ; 

Girt with the silent crimes of Capitals, 

Still to the last kind Vice clings to the 
tott’ring walls. 


How’ carols now the lusty muleteer ? 

Of love, romance, devotion is his lay. 

As whilome he was wont the leagues to 
cheer, 

His quick bells wildly jingling on the way? 
No! as he speeds, ho chants “Viva el 
Rey I ” 

And checks his song to execrate Godoy, 

The royal wittol Charles, and curse the day 
When first Spain’s queen beheld the black- 
eyed boy, 

And gore-faced Treason sprung from lier 
adulterate joy. 

XLIX. 

On yon long, level plain, at distance 
crown’d 

With crags, whereon those Moorish turrets 
rest, 

■NVide scatter'd hoof-marks dint the wound- 
ed ground ; 

And, scathed by fire, the greensward’s 
darken’d vest 

Tells that the foe was Andalusia’s guest : 
Here was the camp, the watch-flame, and 
the host. 

Here the hold peasant storm’d the dragon’s 
nest; 

Still does he mark it with triumphant 
boast ; 

And points to yonder cliffs, which oft were 
won and lost. 

L. 

And whomsoe’er along the path you meet 
Bears in liis cap the badge of crimson hue, 
W'hich tells you whom to shmi and whom 
to greet. 

Woe to the man that walks in public view 
W'ithout of loyalty this token true : 

Sharj> is the knife, and sudden is the stroke ; 
And sorely w’ould the Gallic foeman rue, 

If subtle poniards, wrapt beneath the cloke, 
Could blunt the sabre’s edge, or clear the 
cannon’s smoke. 
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LI. 

At every turn Morena’s dusky height 
Sustains aloft the battery’s iron load ; 

And, far as mortal eye can compass sight, 
The mountain-howitzer, the broken road, 
The bristliiTg palisade, the fosse o’erflow’d, 
The station’d bands, the uever-vacant watch, 
The magazine in rocky durance stow’d, 
The bolster’d steed beneath the shed of 
thatch, 

The ball-piled pyramid, the ever-blazing 
match, 

LII. 

Portend the deeds to come: — but he whose 
nod 

Has tumbled feebler despots from their 
sway, 

A moment pauseth ere he lifts the rcnl ; 

A little moment deigneth to delay: 

Soon will his legions sweep through these 
their way ; 

The West must own the Scourger of the 
world. 

Ah ! Spain ! how sad will be thy reckon- 
ing day. 

When soars Gaul's Vulture, with his wings 
unfurl'd, 

And thou shalt view thy sons in crowds to 
Hades hurl'd. 

Lm. 

And must they fall ? the j’oung, the proud, 
the brave, 

To swell one bloated Chief's unwholesome 
reign ? 

No stei> between submission and a grave ? 
The rise of rapine and the fall of Spain ? 
And doth the Power that man adores ordain 
Their doom, nor heed the suppliant's ap- 
peal ? 

Is all that desperate Valour acts in vain ? 
And Counsel sage, and patriotic Zeal, 

The Veteran’s skill. Youth’s fire, and Man- 
hood’s heart of steel ? 

L^v^ 

Is it for this the Spanish maid, aroused, 
Hangs on the willow her unstrung guitar. 
And, all unsex’d, the anlace hath espoused. 
Sung the loud song, and dared the deed of 
war ? 

And she; whom once the semblance of a scar 
Appall'd, an owlet’s larum chill'd with 
dread, 

N ow views the column-scat tering bay ’net jar, 
The falchion flash, and o’er the yet warm 
dead 

Stalks with Minerva’s step where Mars might 
quake to tread. 


LV. 

Y’e who shall marvel when you hear her tale, 
Oh ! had you known her in her softer hour, 
Mark’d her black eye that mocks her coal- 
black veil, 

Heard her light, lively tones in Lady's 
bower. 

Seen her long locks that foil the painter’s 
power. 

Her fairy form, with more than female grace. 
Scarce would you deem that Saragoza’s 
tower 

Beheld her smile in Danger’s Gorgon face. 
Thin the closed ranks, and lead in Glory’s 
fearful chase. 

L^T. 

Her lover sinks — she sheds no ill-timed 
tear ; 

Her chief is slain — she fills his fatal post ; 
Her fellows flee — she checks their base 
career ; 

The foe ret ires — she heads the sallying host : 
Who can appease like her a lover's ghost? 
Who can avenge so well a leader’s fall ? 
What maid retrieve when man’s flush’d 
hope is lost ? 

Who hang so fiercely on the flying Gaul, 
Foil’d by a woman’s hand, before a batter'd 
wall ? 

L\H. 

Yet are Spain’s maids no race of Amazons, 
But form’d for all the w'itchingarts of love: 
Though thus in anus they em^ate her sons, 
And in the horrid phalanx dare to move, 

’T is but the tender fierceness of the dove, 
Pecking the hand that hovers o’er her mate : 
In softness as in firmness far above 
Remoter females, famed for sickening prate ; 
Her mind is nobler sure, her charms per- 
chance as great. 

LTOI. 

The seal Love’s dinipling finger hath im- 
press'd 

Denotes how soft that chin which bears his 
touch : 

Her lijis, whose kisses pout to leave their 
nest, 

Bid man be valiant ere he merit such : 

Her glance how w'ildly beautiful ! how much 
Hath Phoebus woo’d in vain to spoil her 
cheek, 

Which glows yet smoother from bis amorous 
clutch ! 

VTio round the North for paler dames 
would seek ? 

How poor their fonns api)ear ! how languid, 
wan, and weak I 
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lilX. 

Match me, ye climes ! which poets love to 
land ; 

Match me, ye harems of the land ! where 
now 

I strike my strain, far distant, to applaud 
Beauties that ev’n a cynic must avow ; 

Match me those Houries, whom ye scarce 
allow 

To taste the gale lest Love should ride the 
wind. 

With Spain's dark-glancing daughters — 
deign to know, 

There your wise Prophet’s paradise we find, ! 
His black-eyed maids of Heaven, angelic- ' 
ally kind. 

LX, 

Oh, thou Parnassus ! whom I now survey. 
Not m the phrensy of a dreamer's eye. 

Not in the fabled landscape of a lay, 

But soaring snow-clad tlirough thy native 

^the w ild pomp of mountain majesty 1 
«Tiat marvel if I thus essay to sing ? 

The humblest of thy pilgrims passing by 
Would gladly woo thine Echoes with his 
string. 

Though from thy heights no more one Muse 
will wave her wing. ■ 

LXI. 

Oft have I dream ’d of Thee ! whose glorious 
name 

Who know's not, knows not man’s diviiiest 
lore : 

And now I view thee, ’t is, alas 1 with shame 
^lat I in feeblest accents must adore. ^ 
When I recount thy worshippers of yore | 
I tremble, and can only bend the knee ; 

Nor raise my voice, nor vainly dare to soar. 
But gaze beneath thy cloudy canopy i 

In silent joy to think at last I look on Thee ! 

Lxn. 

Happier in this than mightiest bards liave 
been, 

Whose fate to distant homes confined their 
lot, 

unmoved behold the haIIow’’d scene, 

U hich others rave of, though they know it ; 
not ? I 

Though here no more Apollo haunts his 
grot, , 

And thou, the Muses’ seat, art now their 
giave, ; 

Some gentle spirit still pervades the spot, 
Sighs in the gale, keeps silence in the cave, ■ 
ud glides with glassy foot o’er yon melo<lion8 
wave. 
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LXin. 

Of thee hereafter. — Ev’n amidst my strain 
I turn’d aside to pay my homage here ; 
Forgot the laud, the sons, the maids of 
Spain ; 

Her fate, to every freeborn bosom dear ; 
Aud hail'd thee, not perchance without a 
tear. 

Now' to my theme — but from thy holy haunt 
Let me some remnant, some memorial bear ; 
Yield me one leaf of Daphne’s deathless 
plant, 

Nor let thy votary’s hope be deem’d an idle 
vaunt. 

Lx^^^ 

But ne’er didst thou, fair Mount, when 
Greece was young, 

See round thy giant base a brighter choir, 
Nor e’er did Delplii, when her priestess 
sung 

The Pythian hymn with more than mortal 
fire. 

Behold a train more fitting to inspire 
The song of love, than Andalusia’s maids, 
Nurst ill the glow ing lap of soft desire : 

Ah ! that to these were given such peaceful 
shades 

As Greece can still bestow', though Glory fly 
lier glades. 

LXV. 

Fair is proud Seville ; let her country boast 
Her .strength, her w ealth, her site of ancient 
days ; 

But Cadiz, rising on the distaiu coast, 

(’alls forth a sweeter, though ignoble praise. 
Ah, Vice ! how soft are thy voluptuous 
w’ays ! 

WTiile boyish blood is mantling, who can 
’scape 

The fascination of thy magic gaze? 

A Cherub-hydra round us dost thou gape, 
And mould to every taste thy dear delusive 
shape. 

LXVI. 

When Paphos fell by Time — accursed Time 1 
The (^ueen who conquers all must yield to 
thee— 

The Pleasures fled, but sought as warm a 
clime ; 

And Venus, constant to her native sea, 

To nought else constant, hither deign’d to 
flee. 

And fix'd her shrine w'itbin these walls of 
w’hite ; 

Tliough not to one dome circumscribeth she 
Her worship, but, devoted to lier rite, 

A thousand altars rise, for ever blazing bright. 
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Lxvn. 


From morn till night, from night till startled 
Morn 

Peeps blushing on the revel’s laughing 
crew, 

The song is heard, the rosy garland worn ; 
Devices quaint, and frolics ever new, 

Tread on each other’s kibes. A long adieu 
He bids to sober joy that here sojourns : 
Nought interrupts the riot, though in lieu 
Of true devotion monkish incense burns. 
And love and prayer unite, or rule the hour 
by turns. 

Lxvni. 

The Sabbath comes, a day of blessed rest : 
What hallows it upon this Christian shore ? 
Lo ! it is sacred to a solemn feast : 

Harkl heard you not the forest-monarch’s 
roar ? 

Crashing the lance, he snuffs the spouting 
gore 

Of man and steed, o’erthrown beneath his 
horn ; 

The throng’d arena .shakes with shouts for 
more ; 

Yells the mad crowd o’er entrails freshly 
torn, 

Nor shrinks the female eye, nor ev’n affects 
to mourn. 

LXIX. 

The seventh day this ; the jubilee of man. 
London I right well thou know’st the day 
of prayer : 

Then thy spruce citizen, wash’d artisan, 
And smug apprentice gulp their weekly air : 
Thy coach of hackney, whiskey, one-horse 
cliair, 

And humblest gig through sundry suburbs 
whirl ; 

To Hampstead, Brentford, Harrow make 
repair ; 

Till the tired jade the wheel forgets to hurl, 
Provoking envious gibe from each pedestrian 
churl. 

LXX. 

Some o*er thy Thamis row the ribbon’d fair. 
Others along the safer turnpike tiy ; 

Some Kiclunond-hill ascend, some scud to 
Ware, 

And many to the steep of Highgate hie. 

Ask ye, Bceotian shades ! the reason why ? 
’Tis to the worship of the solemn Horn, 
Grasp’d iii the holy hand of Mystery, 

In whose dread name both men and maids 
are sworn. 

And consecrate the oath with draught, and 
dance till morn. 


LXXI. 

All have their fooleries — not alike are thine, 
Fair Cadiz, rising o’er the dark blue sea I 
Soon as the matin bell proclaimeth nine, 
Thy saint adorers count the rosary ; 

Much is the Virgin teased to shrive them 
free 

(Well do I ween the only virgin there) 
From crimes as numerous as her beads* 
men be ; 

Then to the crowded circus forth they fare : 

Young, old, high, low, at once the same diver- 
sion share. 

Lxxn. 

The lists are oped, the spacious area clear’d, 
Thousands on thousands piled are seated 
round ; 

Long ere the first loud trumpet’s note is 
heard, 

Ne vacant space for lated wight is found : 
Here dons, grandees, but chiefly dames 
abound, 

Skill'd in the ogle of a roguish eye. 

Yet ever well inclined to heal the wound ; 
None through their cold disdain are doom'd 
to die. 

As moon-struck bards complain, by Love’s 
sad archery. 

Lxxm. 

Hush’d is the din of tongues — on gallant 
steeds. 

With milk-w’hite crest, gold spur, and light- 
poised lance. 

Four cavaliers prepare for venturous deeds, 
And lowly bending to the lists advance ; 
Kich are their scarfs, their chargers featly 
prance: 

If in the dangerous game they shine to-day, 
The crowd’s loud shout and ladies’ lovely 
glance, 

Best prize of better acts, they bear away. 
And all that kings or chiefs e’er gain their 
toils repay. 

Lxxrv. 

In costly sheen and gaudy cloak arraj^'d. 

But all afoot, the light-limb’d Matadore 
Stands in the centre, eager to invade 
The lord of low’ing herds ; but not before 
The ground, with cautious tread, is tra- 
versed o’er, 

Lest aught unseen should lurk to thwart 
his speed : 

His arms a dart, he fights aloof, nor more 
Can man achieve without the friendly 
steed — 

Alas I too oft condemn'd for him to bear and 
bleed. 
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LXXV. 

Thrice sounds the clarion ; lo ! the signal 
falls, 

The den expands, and Expectation mute 

Gapes round the silent circle’s peopled 
walls. 

Bounds with one lashing spring the mighty 
brute, 

And, wildly staring, spurns, with sounding 
foot, 

The sand, nor blindly rushes on his foe : 

Here, there, he points his threatening front, 
to suit 

His first attack, wide waving to and fro 
His angry tail; red rolls his eye’s dilated 
glow 

LXXVI. 

Sudden he stops ; his eye is fix’d : away, 

Away, thou heedless boy ! prepare the 
spear: 

Now is thy time to perish, or display 

The skill that yet may check his mad 
career. 

With well-timed croupe the nimble coursers 
veer ; 

On foams the bull, but not unscathed bo 
goes; 

Streams from his flank the crimson torrent 
clear : 

He flies, he wheels, distracted with his 
throes ; 

Dart follow's dart ; lance, lance ; loud bellow- 
ings speak liis woes. 


LXXVII. 

Again he comes ; nor dart nor lance avail, 

Nor the wild plunging of the tortured 
horse ; 

Though man and man’s avenging arms 
assail, 

Vain are his weaimns, vainer is his force. 

One gallant steed is stretch’d a mangled 
corse ; 

Another, hideous sight! unseam’d appears, 

His gory chest unveils life’s panting source ; 

Though death-struck, still his feeble frame 
he rears ; 

Btaggering, but stemming all, his lord un- 
harm’d he bears. 

Lxxvm. 

Foil’d, bleeding, breathless, furious to the 
last. 

Full in the centre stands the bull at bay, 

Mid wounds, and clinging darts, and lances 
brast. 

And foes disabled in the brutal fray ; 


And now the JIatadores around him play, 

Shake the red cloak and poise the ready 
brand : 

Once more through all he bursts his thun- 
dering way — 

Vain rage 1 the mantle quits the conynge 
hand. 

Wraps his fierce eye — 'tis past — he sinks 
upon the sand ! 

LXXIX. 

Where his vast neck just mingles with the 
spine, 

Sheathed in his fonn the deadly weapon 
lies. 

He stops — he starts — disdaining to decline: 

Slowly he falls, amidst triumphant cries, 

Without a groan, without a struggle dies. 

The decorated car appears — on high 

The corse is piled — sweet sight for vulgar 
eyes — 

Four steeds that Bj^uru the rein, as swift 
as shy, 

Hurl the dark bulk along, scarce seen in 
dashing by. 

LXXX. 

Such the ungentle sport that oft invites 

Tlie Spanisli maid, and cheers the Spanish 
swain. 

Nurtured in blood betimes, his heart de- 
lights 

In vengeance, gloating on another’s i)ain. 
^\"hat private feu<ls the troubled village 
stain ! 

Though now one phalanx'd host should 
meet the foe, 

Enough, alas! in^mmble homes remain, 
To meditate 'gainst friends the secret 
blow, 

For some slight cause of wTatii whence life’s 
warm stream must fl4)w. 


LXXXI. 

But Jealousy has fled: his bars, his bolts, 
His wither'd centinel, Duenna sage! 

And all whereat tlie generous soul revolts, 
Which the stern dotard deem’d he could 
encage. 

Have pass’d to darkness with tlie vanish’d 
age. 

Who late so free as Spanish girls were seen 
(Ere War njirose in his volcanic rage), 
With braided tresses bounding o’er the 
green, 

While on the gay dan^ shone Night’s lover- 
loving Queen ? 
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Lxxxn. 


Oh I many a time and oft, had Harold 
loved, 

Or dream’d he loved, since rai)ture is a 
dream ; 

But now his wayward bosom was unmoved, 

For not yet had he drunk of Lethe’s stream ; 

And lately had he learn’d wth truth to 
deem 

Love has no gift so grateful as his wings : 

How fair, how young, how soft soe’er he 
seem, 

Full from the fount of Joy’s delicious 
springs 

Some bitter o’er the flowers its bubbling 
venom flings. 

Lxxxm. 

Yet to the beauteous foim he was not l)Und, 

Though now it moved him as it moves the 
wise : 

Not that Philosoi)hy on such a mind 

E’er deign’d to bend her chastcly-awful 
eyes : 

But Passion raves itself to rest, or flies ; 

And Vice, that digs her own voluptuous 
tomb, 

Had buried long his hopes, no more to rise: 

Pleasure’s pall’d victim 1 life -abhorring 
gloom 

Wrote on his faded brow curst Cain’s un- 
resting doom. 

LXXXIV. 

Still he beheld, nor mingled with the 
throng ; 

But view'd them not with misanthropic 
hate ; 

Fain would he jiow have join’d the dance, 
the song ; 

But who may smile that sinks beneath his 
fate ? 

Nouglit that he saw his sadness could 
abate : 

Yet once he struggled ’gainst the demon’s 
sway. 

And as in Beauty’s bower he pensive sate, 

Pour’<l forth this uni)remeditated lay. 

To charms as fair as those that soothed his 
happier day. j 

TO INEZ. ^ 

1 . 

Nay, smile not at my sullen brow ; ! 

Alas! I cannot smile again : j 

Yet Heaven avert that ever thou j 

Shoiildst weep, and haplj’ weep in vain. I 


2. 

And dost thou ask what secret woe 
I bear, corroding joy and youth ? 

And wilt thou vainly seek to know 
A pang, ev’n thou must faU to soothe ? 

3 . 

It is not love, it is not hate, 

1 Nor low Ajubition’s honours lost. 

That bids me loathe my present state, 

And fly from all I prized the most : 

4 . 

It is that weariness which springs 
From all I meet, or hear, or see: 

To me no pleasure Beauty brings ; 

Thine eyes have scarce a charm for me. 

5 . 

It is that settled, ceaseless gloom 
The fabled Hebrew wanderer bore ; 

That will not look beyond the tomb, 

But cannot hope for rest before. 

6 . 

Wliat Exile from himself can flee ? 

To zones though more and more remote. 
Still, still pursues, where’er I be, 

The bhght of life— the demon Thonglit. 

7 . 

Yet others rapt in pleasure seem, 

And taste of all that I forsake ; 

Oh ! may they still of transport dream, 

And ne’er, at least like me, awake I 

8 . 

Throiigli many a clime 'tis mine to go, 

With many a retrosi)ectiou curst ; 

And all my solace is to know, 

Whate'er betides, I’ve known the worst. 

9 . 

What is tliat worst ? Nay, do not ask — 

In i)ity from tlie search forbear : 

Smile on — nor venture to uimiask 
Man’s heart, and view the Hell that 's there. 

LXXXV. 

Adieu, fair Cadiz ! yed, a long adieu ! 

Vlio may forget how well thy walls have 
stood ? 

When all were changing, thou alone wert 
true, 

First to be free, and last to be subdued : 
And if amidst a scene, a shock so rude, 
Some native blood was seen thy streets to dye 
A traitor only fell beneath the feud : 

Here all were noble, save Nobility 1 
None hugg’d a conqueror’s chain, save fallen 
Chivalry ! 
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LXXXVI. 

Such be the sons of Spain, and strange her 
fate ! 

Tliey fight for fre<Hloiu who were never free, 
A Kingless people for a nerveless state ; 

Her vassals combat when their chieftains , 
flee, 

True to the veriest slaves of Treachery 1 | 

Fond of a land which gave them nought 
but life, I 

Pride points the path that leads to Liberty ; | 
Back to the struggle, baffled in the strife, ' 
War, war is still the cry, “ War even to the 
knife!” 

LXXXVII. 


XC. 

Not all the blootl at Talavera shed, 

Not all the marvels of Barossa’s fight, 

Not Albuera lavish of the dead, 

Have won for Spain her well-asserted right. 

When shall her Olive-Branch be free from 
blight? 

^Vlien sliall she breathe her from the blush- 
ing toil ? 

How many a doubtful day shall sink in 
night, 

Ere the Frank robber turn him from his 
spoil, 

And Freedom's stranger-tree grow native of 
tlie soil ! 


Ye, who would more of Spain and Spaniards 
know. 

Go, read whate’er is writ of bloodiest strife: 

Whate’er keen Vengeance urged on foreign 
foe 

Can act, is acting there against man’s life : 

From flashing scimitar to secret knife. 

War mouldeth there each weapon to his 
need — 

So may he guard the sister aiid the wife. 

So may he make each curst oppressor 
bleed — 

So may such foes deserve the most remorse- 
less deed ! 


I 


I 


Lxxxvni. 

Flows there a tear of pity for the dead ? 

Look o'er the ravage of tlie reeking plain ; 

Look on the hands with female slaughter 
red ; 

Then to the dogs resign the unhuried slain, 

Theii to the vulture let each corse remain, 

Albeit unworthy of the prey-bird’s maw ; 

Let tlieii* bleach’d bones, and blood’s un- 
bleaching stain, 

Long mark tlie battle-field with hideous > 
awe : 

Thus only may our sons conceive the scenes 
we saw ! 


LXXXIX. 

Nor yet, alas I tlie dreadful work is done ; 

Fresh legions pour adown the Pyrenees : 

It deepens still, tlie work is scarce begun, 

Nor mortal eye tlie distant end foresees. 

Fall’ll nations gaze on Spain ; if freed, she 
frees 

More than her fell Pizarros once enchain’d : 

Strange retribution I now Columbia’s ease 

Repairs the wrongs that Quito’s sons sus- 
tain’d, 

While o’er the pai'ent clime prowls Murder 
unrestraiu’d. 


XCl. 

And thou, my friend ! — since unavailing 
woe 

Bursts from my heart, and mingles with 
the strain — 

Had the sword laid thee with the mighty 
low, 

Pride might forbid e’en Friendship to 
complain ; 

But thus unlaurel’d to descend in vain, 

By all forgotten, save the lonely breast, 

And mix unbleetling with the boasted slain, 

Wliile Glory crowns so many a meaner 
crest ! 

What liadst thou done to sink so peacefully 
to rest ? 


XCII. 

Oh, known the earliest, and esteem’d the 
most ! 

Bear to a heart where nought was left so 
dear ! 

Though to my hopeless days for ever lost, 
In dreams deny me not to see thee here 1 
And Morn in secret shall renew the tear 
Of Consciousness awaking to her woes, 
And Fancy hover o’er tliy bloodless bier, 
Till my frail frame return to whence it 
rose. 

And mourn’d and mourner lie united in 
repose. 

xcm. 

Here is one fytte of Harold’s pilgrimage : 
Ye who of him may further seek to know, 
Shall find some tidings in a future page, 

If he that rhymeth now may scribble moe. 
Is this too much? stern Critic! say not so; 
Patience! and ye shall hear what he beheld 
In other lauds, where he was doom’d to go : 
^ Lands that contain the monuments of Eld, 
Ere (ireece and Grecian arts by barbarous 
hands were quell’d. 
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Canto the Second. 


I. 


Thou know’st uot, reck'st not, to what 


Come, blue-eyed maid of heaven! — but 
thou, alas ! 

Didst uever yet one mortal song inspire — 
Goddess of Wisdom ! here thy temple was, 
And is, despite of war and wasting fii'e. 

And years, that bade thy worship to ex- 
pire : 

But worse than steel, and flame, and ages 
slow, 

Is the dread sceptre and dominion dire 
Of men who uever felt the sacred glow 
That thoughts of thee and thine on polish’d 
breasts bestow. 

II. 

Ancient of days ! august Athena ! where, 
Where are thy men of might ? thy grand 
in soul ? 

Gone — glimmering through the dream of 
things that were : 

First ill the race that led to Glory's goal, 
They won, and pass’d away — is this the 
whole ? 

A schoolboy's tale, the wonder of an hour! 
The warrior’s weapon and the sophist's 
stole 

Are sought in vain, and o’er each moulder- 
ing tower. 

Dim with the mist of years, gray flits the 
shade of power. 

in. 

Son of the morning, rise I approach yon 
here 1 

Come — but molest not yon defenceless urn : 
Look on tliis spot — a nation’s sepulchre ! 
Abode of gods, whose shrines no longer ' 
burn. I 

Even gods must yield — religions take their ; 
turn : 

’T was Jove’s — ’tis Mahomet's — and other 
creeds 

Will rise with other years, till man shall 
learn 

Vainly his incense soars, his victim bleeds 
Poor child of Doubt and Death, whose hope 
is built on reeds. 

TV. 

Bound to the earth, he lifts his eye to 
heaven — 

Is’t not enough, unhappy thing ! to know 
Thou art ? Is this a boon so kindly given. 
That being, thou wouldst be again, and go, | 


region, so 

On earth no more, but mingled with the 
skies ? 

Still wilt thou dream on future joy and 
woe ? 

Regard and weigh yon dust before it flies : 

That little urn saith more than thousand 
homilies. 

V. 

Or burst the vanish'd Hero’s lofty mound ; 

Far on the solitary shore he sleeps : 

He fell, and falling nations mourn’d 
around ; 

But now' not one of saddening thousands 
weeps. 

Nor warlike worshipper his vigil keeps 

Where demi-gods appear’d, as records tell. 

Remove yon skull from out the scatter’d 
heaps : 

Is that a temple where a God may dwell ? 

Why ev’n the worm at last disdains her 
shatter’d cell I 

VI. 

Look on its broken arch, its ruin’d wall, 

Its chambers desolate, and portals foul : 

Yes, this was once Ambition’s airy hall, 

The dome of Thought, the palace of the 
Soul : 

Behold through each lack-lustre, eyeless 
hole, 

The gay recess of Wisdom and of Wit, 

And Passion’s host, that never brook d 
control: 

Can all saint, sage, or sophist ever writ, 

People this lonely tower, this tenement retit ? 

vn. 

Well didst thou speak, Athena's wisest 

sou ! . 

“All that we know’ is, nothing can be 

know’!)." 

Why should we shrink from what w’e can- 
not shun ? 

Each hath his pang, but feeble sufferers 

With brain-born dreams of evil all their 

PursuTwhat Chance or Fate proclaimeth 
best ; 

Peace waits us on the shores of Acheron . 

There no forced banquet claims the sated 

But Silence spreads the couch of ever wel- 
come rest. 
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vm. 

Yet if, as holiest men have deem’d, there 
be 

A land of souls beyond that sable shore, 

To shame the doctrine of the Sadducee 
And sophists, madly vain of dubious lore ; 
How sweet it were in concert to adore 
With those who made our mortal labours 
light 1 

To hear each voice we fear’d to hear no 
morel 

Behold each mighty shade reveal’d to 
sight, 

The Bactrian, Samian sage, and all who 
taught the right I 

IX. 

There, thou 1 — whose love and life together 
fled, 

Have left me here to love and live in vain — 
Twined with iny heart, and can I deem 
thee dead 

When busy Memory flashes on my brain ? 
Well — I will dream that we may meet 
again. 

And woo the vision to my vacant breast : 
If aught of young Remembrance then re- 
main. 

Be as it may Futurity’s behest, 

For me ’twere bliss enough to know thy 
spirit blest I 

X. 

Here let me sit upon this massy stone. 

The marble column’s yet unshaken base ; 
Here, son of Saturn 1 was thy fav’rite 
throne : 

Mightiest of many such ! Hence let me trace 
The latent grandeur of thy dwelling-place. 
It may not bo : nor ev’n can Fancy's eye 
Restore what Time hath labour’d to de- 
face. 

Yet these proud pillars claim no passing sigh ; 

Unmoved the Moslem sits, the light Greek 
carols by. 

XI. 

But who, of all the plunderers of j on fane 
On high, where Pallas linger’d, loth to flee 
Ihe latest relic of her ancient reign ; 

The last, the worst, dull spoiler, w'ho W’as 
he? 

Blush, Caledonia! such thy son could be ! 
jbngland ! I joy no child he was of thine : 
illy free-born men should spare wbat once 
was free ; 

Yet they could violate each saddeniuo- 
shrine, ® 

^ long-reluctant 


xn. 

But most the modern Piet’s ignoble boast, 
To rive what Goth, and Turk, and Time 
hath spared : 

Cold as the crags upon his native coast, 
His mind as barren and his heart as hard, 
Is he whose head conceived, whose hand 
prepared, 

Aught to displace Athena's poor remains : 
Her sons, too weak the sacred shrine to 
guard, 

Yet felt some portion of their mother's 
pains, 

And never knew, till then, the weight of 
Despot’s chains. 

xm. 

What I shall it e'er be said by British 
tongue, 

Albion was happy in Athena's tears ? 
Though in thy name the slaves her bosom 
wrung, 

Tell not the deed to blushing Europe’s 
ears ; 

The ocean queen, the free Britannia, bears 
The last poor plunder from a bleeding 
land : 

Yes, she, whose gen’rous aid her name 
endears, 

Tore down those remnants with a harpy's 
hand. 

Which enWous Eld forbore, and tyrants left 
to stand. 

XIV. 

Where was thine ^gis, Pallas I that ap- 
pall'd ^ 

Stern Alaric and Havoc on their way ? 
Where Peleus’ son? whom Hell in vain 
intliraird, 

His shade from Hades upon that dread 
day 

Bursting to light in terrible array I 
What! could not Pluto spare the chief 
once more, 

To scare a second robber from his prey ? 
Idly he wander’d on the Stygian shore, 

Nor now preserved the walls he loved to 
shield before. 

XV. 

Cold is the heart, fair Greece I that looks 
on thee, 

Nor feels as lovers o’er the dust they 
loved ; 

Dull is the eye that will not weep to see 
Thy walls defaced, tby mouldering shrines 
removed 
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By British hands, which it had best be- 
hoved 

To guard those relics ne’er to be restored. 

Curst be the hour when from their isle 
they roved, 

And once again tb^^ pless bosom gored. 
And snatch’d thy -r Gods to northern 

climes abl 

X 

But where is. r i then forget 

To urge the g! derer o’er the , 

wave ? 

Little ruck’d he 01 len regret ; 

No lovcil-oi' now 1. d lament could 

rave ; 

No friend tue partuig hai. u. ‘ ’ded gave, 

Ere the r stranger pas to other 
clim^'^ 

Hard rt whom chur."' may not 

ei' 

But Hai r, as in other tim- s, 

And left ch the land of war » 

cri* 

X\TI. 

He tliu* ’ upon the dark I sea 

Has V nes, I ween, a full fair 

sigi 

When 'eze is fail as b^* e 

may b*- 

The whii t, the g, llant f. •* 

tight ; 

Masts, spires, a. id strand retiring to the 
right, 

The glorious main expanding o'er the bow. 

The convoy spread like wild swans in their 
flight, 

The dullest sailer wearing bravely now, 

So gaily curl the waves before each dashing 
prow. 

XVlIl. 

And oh, the little warlike world within 1 

The well-reeved guns, the netted canopy. 

The hoarse command, the busy hamming 
din, 

When, at a word, the tops are mann'd on 
high : 

Hark, to the Boatswain’s call, the cheering 
cry ! 

While tlirough the seaman’s hand the 
tackle glides ; 

Or schoolboy Midshipman that, standing 

by, 

Strains his shrill pipe as goo<l or ill betides. 
And well the docile crew that skilful urchin 
guides. 


XIX. 

j White is the glassy deck, without a stain, 
Where on the watch the staid Lieutenant 
walks : 

Look on that part which sacred doth re- 
main 

I For the lone chieftain, who majestic stalks. 
Silent and fear’d by all — not oft he talks 
With aught beneath him, if he would pre- 
serve 

That strict restraint, which broken, evei 
balks 

Conquest and fame : but Britons rarely 
swen^e 

From law, however stern, which tends their 
strength to nerve. 

XX. 

Blow! swiftly blow, thou keel-compelling 
gale I 

Till the broad sun %vithdraws his lessening 
ray; 

Then must the pennant-bearer slacken 
fail, 

That lagging barks may make their lazy 
way. 

Ah ! grievance sore, and listless dull delay, 
waste on sluggish hulks the sweetest 
breeze ! 

"What leagues are lost, before the dawn of 

Thus loitering pensive on the uuUing seas, 
The flapping sail haul’d down to halt for logs 
like these ! 

XXI. 

I 

The moon is up ; by Heaven, a lovely eve ! 
Long streams of light o’er dancing waves 
expand; 

Now lads on shore may sigh, and maids 
believe : 

Such be our fate when we return to land I 
Meantime some rude Arion’s restless hand 
Wakes the brisk harmony that sailors love ; 

A circle there of merry listeners stand. 

Or to some well-known measure featly 
move, 

Thoughtless, as if on shore they still were 
free to rove. 

XXII. 

Through Calpe’s straits survey the steepy 
shore ; 

Europe and Afric on each other gaze ! 

Lands of the dark-eyed Maid and dusky 
Moor 

Alike beheld beneath pale Hecate s blaze: 
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How softly on the Spanish shore she plays, 
Disclosing rock, and slope, and forest 
brown, 

Distinct, though darkening with her waning 
phase; 

But Mauritania’s pant shadows frown. 
From mountain -cliflf to coast descending 
sombre down. 

xxin. 

Tis night, W'heu Meditation bids us feel 
We once have loved, though love is at an 
end : 

' heart, lone mourner of its baffled zeal. 
Though friendless now, ^vill dream it had 
a friend. 

Who with the weight of years would wish 
to bend. 

When Youth itself survives young Love 
and Joy ? 

^as 1 when mingling souls forget to blend, 
Death hath but little left him to destroy 1 
Ah . happy years I once more who w’ould not 
be a boy ? 

XXIV. 

Thus bending o’er the vessel’s laving side, 
To gaze on Dian’s wave-reflected sphere, 
Xhe soul forgets her schemes of hope and 
pride, 

And flies unconscious o’er each backward 
year. 

None are so desolate but something dear, 
Dearer than self, possesses or possess’d 
A thought, and claims the homage of a 
tear ; 

xi 7 ^ 1 of w’hich the w’earj’ breast 

Would still, albeit in vain, the heavy heart 
divest. 

XXV. 

To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 
slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion 
dwell, 

j^>d mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been ; 

^^9 t'^ftckless mountain all unseen. 
With the w'ild flock that never needs a fold : 
Alone o er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; 
I his IS not solitude; ’tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature’s charms, and view her 
stores unroll’d. 

XXVI. 

But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock 
of men, 

To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 

And roam along, the world’s tired denizen, 
With none who bless us, none whom we 
can bless ; 


Minions of splendour shrinking from dis- 
tress ! 

None that, with kindred consciousness en- 
dued, 

If we were not, would seem to smile the 
less, 

Of all that flatter’d, follow'd, sought, and 
sued ; 

This is to he alone ; this, this is solitude ! 

XX vn. 

More blest the life of godly eremite. 

Such as on lonely’ Atho.s may be seen, 
Watching at eve upon tlie giant height, 
Which looks o'er waves so blue, skies so 
serene, 

That he who there at such an hour hath 
been 

Will wistful linger on that hallow’d spot ; 
Then slowly tear him from the 'witching 
scene, 

Sigh forth one wish that such had been his 
lot. 

Then turn to hate a world he had almost 
forgot. 

XX\^II. 

Pass we the long, unvarying course, the 
track 

Oft trod, that never leaves a trace behind ; 
Pass we the calm, the gale, the change, the 
tack, 

And each w’ell-known caprice of wave and 
wind ; 

Pass we the joys and sorrows sailors find, 
Coop’d ill their winged sea-girt citadel ; 

The foul, the fair, the contrary, the kind, 
As breezes rise and fall and billows swell, 

Till on some jocund morn— lo, land 1 and 
all is well. 

XXIX. 

But not in silence pass Calypso's isles, 

The sister tenants of the middle deep ; 
There for the weary still a haven smiles. 
Though the fair goddess long hath ceased 
to weep, 

j^id o’er her cliffs a fruitless watch to keep 
For him who dared prefer a mortal bride ; 
Here, too, his boy essay’d the dreadful leap 
Stern Mentor urged from high to yonder 
tide ; 

While thus of both bereft, the nymph-queen 
doubly sigh’d. 

XXX. 

Her reign is past, her gentle glories gone : 
But trust not this : too easy youth, beware I 
A mortal sovereign holds her dangerous 
throne, 

And thou mayst fiud a new Calypso there. 

H 
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Sweet Florence ! could another ever share 
This wayward, loveless heart, it would be 
thine : 

But check’d by every tie, I may not dare 
To cast a worthless offering at thy shrine, 
Nor ask so dear a breast to feel one pang for 
mine. 

XXXI. 

Thus Harold deem’d, as on that lady’s eye 
He look’d, and met its beam without a 
thought 

Save admiration glancing harmless by : 
Love kept aloof, albeit not far remote. 
Who knew his votary often lost and caught. 
But knew him as his worshipper no more, 
And ne’er again the boy his bosom sought : 
Since now ho vainly urged him to adore, 
Well deem’d the little God his ancient sway 
was o'er. 

XXXII. 

Fair Florence found, in sooth with some 
amaze. 

One who, ’twas said, still sigh’d to all he 
saw, 

Withstand, unmoved, the lustre of her gaze, 
Which others hail'd with real or mimic awe, 
Their hope, their doom, their punishment, 
their law ; 

All that gay Beaut}' from her bondsmen 
claims : 

And much she marvell’d that a youth so 
raw 

Nor felt, nor feign’d at least, the oft-told 
ffames. 

Which, though sometimes they frown, yet 
rarely anger dames. 

xxxm. 

Little knew she that seeming marble heart. 
Now mask’d in silence or withheld by pride. 
Was not unskilful in the spoiler’s art, 

And spread its snares licentious far and 
wide ; 

Nor from the base pursuit had turn’d aside. 
As long as aught was worthy to pursue: 
But Harold on such arts no more relied ; 
And had he doted on those eyes so blue, 
Tet never would he join the lover’s whining 
crew. 

XXXLV. 

Not much he kens, I ween, of woman’s 
breast. 

Who thinks that wanton thing is won by 
sighs ; 

AYliat careth she for hearts when once 
possess’d ? 

Do proper homage to thine idol’s eyes ; 


But not too humbly, or she will despise 
Thee and thy suit, though told in moving 
tropes : 

Disguise ev’n tenderness, if thou art wise j 
Brisk Confidence still l^st with woman 
copes : 

Pique her and soothe in turn, soon Passiou 
crowTis thy hopes. 

XXXV. 

’Tis an old lesson ; Time approves it true. 
And those who know it best deplore it most ; 
When all is won that all desire to woo, 

The paltry prize is hardly worth the cost : 
Youth wasted, minds degraded, honour 
lost, 

These are thy fruits, successful Passion! 
these I 

If, kindly cruel, early hope is crost. 

Still to the last it rankles, a disease. 

Not to be cored when love itself foi'gets to 
please. 

XXXVI. 

Away I nor let me loiter in my song, 

For we have many a mountain-path to tread. 
And many a varied shore to sail along, 

By pensive Sadness, not by Fiction, led — 
Climes, fair withal as ever mortal head 
Imagined in its little schemes of thought j 
Or e’er in new Utopias were ared. 

To teach man what he might be, or he 
ought ; ^ . 

If that corrupted thing could ever such bo 
taught. 

xxxvn. 

Dear Nature is the kindest mother still, 
Though always changing in her aspect mild ; 
From her bare bosom let me take my hH* 
Her never-wean'd, though not her favoui' d 
chUd. 

Oh 1 she is fairest in her features wild, 
Where nothing polish’d dares pollute her 
path : 

To me by day or night she ever smiled. 
Though I have mark'd her when none other 

hath, , 

And sought her more and more, and lovea 

her best in wrath. 

xxxvm. 

Land of Albania 1 where Iskander rose. 
Theme of the young, and beacon of uuse, 
And be his namesake, whose oft-bafl3ed foes 
Shrunk from his deeds of chivalrous em- 
prize : 
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Land of Albania ! let me bend mine eyes 
On thee, thou ragged nurse of savage men I 
The cross descend, thy minarets arise. 
And the pale crescent sparkles in the glen, 
Through many a cypress grove within each 
city’s ken. 

XXXIX. 

Childe Harold sail'd, and pass’d the baireii 
spot, 

Where sad Penelope o’crlook’d the wave ; 
And onward \'iew’d the momit, not yet 
forgot, 

The lover’s refuge, and the Lesbian’s grave. 
Dark Sappbol could not verse immortal save 
That breast imbued wth such immortal tire ? 
Could she not live who life eternal gave? 

If life eternal may await the I’t're, 

That only Heaven to which Earth s children 
may aspire. 

XL. 

'Twas on a Grecian autumn’s gentle eve 
Childe Harold hail'd Leucadia’s cape afar ; 
A spot he longed to see, nor cared to leave : 
Oft did he mark the scenes of vanish’d war, 
Actium, Lepanto, fatal Trafalgar ; 

Mark them unmoved, for he would not 
delight 

(Born beneath some remote inglorious star) 
In themes of blowly fray, or gallant fight, 
But loathed the bravo’s trade, and laughed 
at martial wight. 

XLI. 

But when he saw the evening star above 
Leucadia’s far-projecting rock of woe. 

And hail’d the last resort of fruitless love, 
He felt, or deem’d be felt, no common glow : 
And as the stately vessel glided slow 
Beneath the shallow of that ancient mount, 
He watch’d the billows’ melancholy flow. 
And, sunk albeit in thought as he was wont, 
More placid seem'd his eye, and smooth his 
pallid front. 


XLin. 

Now Harold found himself at length alone. 
And bade to Christian tongues a long adieu ; 
Now he adventured on a shore unknown, 
Which all admire, but many dread to view ; 
His breast was aim'd gainst fate, his wants 
were few ; 

Peril he sought not, but ne’er shrank to 
meet : 

The scene was savage, but the scene was 
new ; 

This made the ceaseless toil of travel sweet. 
Beat back keen winter's blast, and welcomed 
summer’s heat. 

XLr\’. 

Here the red cross, for still the cross is liero, 
Though sadly sc^off'd at by the circumeised, 
Eorgets that jirido to pamper’d i>riesthoo<l 
dear ; 

Churchman and votary alike despised. 

Foul Superstition I howsoe’er disguised, 
Idol, saint, virgin, prophet, crescent, cro.ss. 
For wliatsoever symbol thou art prized, 
Thou sacerdotal gain, but general loss I 
Who from true worship's gold can separate 
thy dross ? 

XLV. 

Anibracia s gulf behold, whore once was 
lost 

A world for woman, lovely, harmless thing ! 
In yonder rippling bay, their naval host 
Did many a Boman chief and A.sian king 
To doubtfid conflict, certain slaughter 
bring : 

Look where the second Cwsar’s trophies 
rose : 

Now, like the hands that rear’d them, 
withering : 

Imperial anarchs, doubling human woes! 
God! was thy globe ordain’d for such to win 
and lose ? 

XLVI. 


XLn. 

Morn dawns: and with it stern Albania’s 
hills. 

Dark Suli’g rocks, and Pindus’ inland peak 
Kobed half ui mist, bedew'd with snowy rills 

Array d m many a dun and purjile streak, 
^ise ; and, as the clouds along them break 
Bisclose the dwelling of the mountaineer ; 

Here roams the wolf, the eagle whets his 
l>eak, 

Birds, beasts of prey, and wilder mci 


appear, 

And gathering storms around convulse the 
closing year. 


From the dark barriers of that rugged 
clime, 

Ev'n to the centre of Illyria's vales, 

Childe Harold pass’d o’er many a mount 
sublime. 

Through lauds scarce noticed in historic 
tales ; 

Yet in faine<l Attica snch lovely dales 

rarely seen; nor can fair Tempe boast 

A charm they know not ; loved Parnassus 

lailSf 

Though classic ground and consecrated 
most, 

To match some spots that lurk within this 
lowering coast. 
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XLVn. 

He pass’d bleak Pindas, Acberusia's lake, 
And left the primal city of the land, 

And onwards did his farther journey take 
To greet Albania’s chief, whose dread com- 
mand 

Is lawless law ; for with a bloody hand 
He sways a nation, tarbulent and bold ; 
Yet here and there some daring monutain- 
band 

Disdain his pow’er, and from their rocky 
hold 

Hurl their defiance far, nor yield, unless to 
gold. 

XLVm. 

Monastic Zitza ! from thy shady brow, 
Thou small but favour’d spot of holy 
ground 1 

Where’er we gaze, around, above, below, 
What rainbow tints, what magic charms 
are found ! 

Kock, river, forest, mountain, all abound, 
And bluest skies that harmonise the whole : 
Beneath, the distant torrent's rushing sound 
Tells where the volumed cataract doth 
roll 

Between those hanging rocks, that shock yet 
please the soul. 

XLTX. 

Amidst the grove that cro^vns yon tufted 
hill, 

Which, were it not for many a mountain 
nigh 

Rising in lofty ranks, and loftier still. 
Might well itself be deem’d of dignity, 

The convent’s white walls glisten fair on 
high : 

Here dwells the caloyer, nor rude is he, 
Nor niggard of Ins cheer ; the passer by 
Is w’elcome still ; nor he^less will he flee 
From hence, if he delight kind Nature’s sheen 
to see. 

L. 

Here in the sultriest season let him rest, 
Fresh is the green beneath those aged 
trees ; 

Here winds of gentlest wing will fan bis 
breast, 

From heaven itself he may inhale the 
breeze: 

The plain is far beneath — oh ! let him seize 
Pure pleasure while he can ; the scorching 

Here pierceth not, impregnate with disease : 
Then let his length the loitering pilgrim lay, 
And gaze, untired, the morn, the noon, the 
eve away. 


LI. 

Dusky and huge, enlarging on the sight, 
Nature’s volcanic amphitheatre, 
Chimajra’s alps extend from left to right ; 
Beneath, a living valley seems to stir; 
Flocks play, trees wave, streams flow, the 
mountain-fir 

Nodding above ; behold black Acheron I 
Once consecrated to the sepulchre. 

Pluto ! if this he hell I look upon, 

Close shamed Elysium’s gates, my shade shall 
seek for none. 

LH. 

Ne city’s towers pollute the lovely view ; 
Unseen is Yanina, though not remote, 
Veil’d by the screen of hills : here men are 
few', 

Scanty the hamlet, rare the lonely cot : 
But, peering dow’n each precipice, the goat 
Browseth ; and, pensive o’er his scatter’d 
flock. 

The little shepherd in his white capote 
Doth lean his boyish form along the rock, 
Or in his cave awaits the tempest’s short-lived 
shock. 

LHI. 

Oh ! where, Dodona I is thine aged grove, 
Prophetic fount, and oracle divine ? 

What valley echoed the response of Jove ? 
What trace remaiiieth of the Thunderer s 
shrine ? 

All, all forgotten— and shall repine 

That his frail bonds to fleeting life are 

broke? , 

Cease, fool 1 the fate of gods may well be 

thine: 

Wouldst thou survive the marble or the oak. 
When nations, tongues, and worlds must sink 
beneath the stroke ! 

LFV'. 

Epirus’ bounds recede, and mountains fail ; 
Tired of up-gazing still, the wearied eye 
Reposes gladly on as smooth a vale 
As ever Spring yclad in grassy dye : 

Ev’n on a plain no humble beauties he, 
Where some bold river breaks the long ex- 
panse, . ... 

And woods along the banks are wavmg ingu. 
Whose shadows in the glassy waters dance, 
Or with the moonbeam sleep in midnigiit s 
solemn trance. 

LV. 

The sun had sunk behind vast Tomerit, 

And Laos wide and fierce came roaring by; 
The shades of wonted night were gathering 

When, dowTi the steep banks w'inding warily , 
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Childe Harold saw, like meteors in the sky, 
The glittering minarets of Tepalen, 

Whose walls o’erlook the stream ; and 
drawing nigh, 

He heard the busy hum of warrior-men 
Swelling the breeze that sigh'd along the 
lengthening glen. 

LVI. 


Here the Albanian proudly treads tlie 
ground ; 

Half whispering there the Greek is heard to 
prate ; 

Hark I from the mosque the nichtly solemn 
sound, 

The Muezzin’s call doth shake tlie minaret, 
“ There is no god but (lod ! — to prayer — lo ! 
God is great ! " 


He pass'd the sacred Haram’s silent tower, 
And underneath the wide o’erarcliing gate 
Survey’d the dwelling of this chief of power, 
Where all around proclaim’d his high estate. 
Amidst no common pomp the despot sate, 
While busy preparation shook the court, 
Slaves, eunuchs, soldiers, guests, and sail- 
tons wait ; 

Within, a palace, and, without, a fort : 
Here men of every clime appear to make re- 
sort. 


LTO. 


Richly caparison’d, a ready row 

Of armed horse, and many a warlike store, 

Circled the wide-extending court below ; 

Above, strange groups adorn’d the corridore ; 

And oft-times through the area’s echoing 
door. 

Some high-capi)’d Tartar spurr’d his steed 
away ; 

The Turk, the Greek, the Albanian, and the 
Moor, 

Here mingled in their many-hued array. 
While the deep war -drum’s sound announced 
the close of day. 


LVIII. 

The wild Albanian kirtled to his knee, 

U ith shawl-girt head and ornamented gun, 
And gold-embroider’d garments, fair to see ; 
The crimson-scarfed men of Macedon ; 

The Delhi with his cap of terror on, 

And crooked glaive ; the lively, supple 
Greek ; 

And swarthy Nubia’s mutilated son ; 

Ihe bearded Turk, that rarely deigns to 
speak. 

Master of all around, too potent to be meek, 


LIX. 

Are mix d conspicuous : some recline in 
groups. 

Scanning the motley scene that varies 
round ; 

There some grave Moslem to devotion 
stoops, 

And some that smoke, and some that play, 
are found ; 


LX. 

Just at this season Ramazani’s fa.st 
Through the long day its penance did main- 
tain : 

But when the lingering twilight hour was 
past, 

Revel and feast assumed the rule again : 
Now all was bustle, and the menial train 
Prepared and spread the plenteous board 
within ; 

The vacant gallery now seem’d made in 
vain, 

But from the chambers came tlie mingling 
din, 

As page and slave anon were passing out and 
in. 

LXI. 

Here woman’s voice is never heard : apart. 
And scarce permitted, guarded, veil'il, to 
move, 

She yields to one her person and her lieart. 
Tamed to her cage, nor feels a wish to rov«‘; 
For, not unhappy in her master’s love. 

And joyful in a mother’s gentlest cares, 
Blest cares ! all other feelings far above I 
Herself more sweetly rears the babe she 
bears. 

Who never quits the breast, no meaner jiassion 
shares. 

LXU. 

In marble-paved pavilion, where a spring 
Of living water from the centre rose, 

Whose bubbling did a genial fresliness fling. 
And soft voluptuous couches breathed re- 
pose, 

Ali reclined, a man of war and woes : 

Yet in his lineaments ye cannot trace, 

M bile Gentleness her milder radiance 
throws 

Along that aged venerable face, 

The deeds that lurk beneatli, and stain him 
with disgrace. 


Lxni. 

It is not that yon hoary lengthening beard 
111 suits thepassions which belong to youth ; 
Love conquers age— so Hafiz hath averr’d, 
So sings theTeian, and he sings in sooth — 
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But crimes that scorn the tender voice of 
ruth, 

Beseeming all men ill, but most the man 
In years, have mark’d him ^vith a tiger’s 
tooth ; 

Bloo<l follows blood, and, through their 
mortal span. 

In bloodier acts conclude those who with 
blood began. 

LXIV. 

’Mid many things most new to ear and eye 
The pilgrim rested here his weary feet, 

And gazed around on Moslem luxury, 

Till quickly wearied with that spacious seat 
Of Wealth and Wantonness, the choice 
retreat 

Of sated Grandeur from the city’s noise : 
And were it humbler, it in sooth were sweet ; 
But Peace abhorreth artificial joys, 

And Pleasure, leagued with Pomp, the zest of 
both destroys. 

LXV. 

Fierce are Albania's children, yet they lack 
Not virtues, were those virtues more ma- 
ture. 

Where is the foe that ever saw their back ? 
Who can so well the toil of war endure ? 
Their native fastnesses not more secure 
Than they in doubtful time of troublous 
need : 

Their wrath how deadly ! but their friend- 
ship sure, 

When Gratitude or Valour bids them bleed, 
U nsliaken rushing on where'er their chief may 
lead. 

LXVI. 

Childe Harold saw them in their chieftain’s 
tower 

Thronging to war in splendour and success ; 
And after view’d them, when, within their 
power, 

Himself awhile the victim of distress ; 

That saddening hour when bad men hotlier 
press : 

But these did shelter him beneath their roof, 
When less barbaidans would have cheer’d 
him less, 

And fellow-countrymen have stood aloof — 
In aught that tries the heart how few with- 
stand the proof 1 

LXVII. 

It chanced that adverse winds once drove 
his bark 

Full on the coast of Suli’s shaggy shore, 
Wlien all around was desolate and dark ; 

To land was perilous, to sojourn more ; 


Yet for a while the mariners forbore, 

Dubious to trust where treachery might 
lurk : 

At length they ventured forth, though 
doubting sore 

That those who loathe alike the Frank and 
Turk 

Might once again renew their ancient butcher- 
work. 

LXVHI. 

Vain fear 1 the Suliotes stretch’d the wel- 
come hand, 

Led them o'er rocks and past the dangerous 
swamp. 

Kinder than polish’d slaves, though not so 
bland, 

And piled the hearth, and wrung their 
garments damp, 

And fill'd the bowl, and trimm’d the cheer- 
ful lamp. 

And spread their fare ; though homely, all 
they had : 

Such conduct bears Philanthropy’s rare 
stamp : 

To rest the weary and to soothe the sad. 
Doth lesson happier men, and shames at least 
the bad. 

LXIX. 

It came to pass, that when he did address 

Himself to quit at length this mountain- 
laud, 

Combined marauders half-way barr’d 
egress, 

And wasted far and near ^vith glaive and 
brand ; 

And therefore did he take a trusty band 

To traverse Ac^rnania's forest wide. 

In war well season'd, and with labours 
tann'd, 

Till he did greet white Achelous’ tide, 

.-Vnd from his further bank .ditolia’s wolds 
espied. 

LXX. 

Wliere lone XJtraikej' forms its circling cove, 

And weary waves retire to gleam at rest, 

How’ brown the foliage of the green hill s 
grove. 

Nodding at midnight o’er the calm bay s 
breast. 

As winds come lightly whispering from the 

Kissing, not ruffling, the blue deeps 
serene : — 

Here Harold w’as received a w’elcome guest ; 

Nor did he pass unmoved the gentle scene, 
For many a joy could he from Night s soft 
presence glean. 
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LXXI. 

On the smooth shore the night-hres brightly 
blazed. 

The feast was done, the red wine circluig 
fast, 

And he that unawares had there j’gazed 
With gaping wonderment had stared aghast ; 
For ere night’s midmost, stillest hour was 
past, 

The native revels of the troop began ; 

Each Palikp liis sabre from him cast. 

And bounding hand in hand, man link’d to 
man, 

Yelling their uncouth dirge, long daunced the 
kirtled clan. 

Lxxn. 

Childe Harold at a little distance stood 
^id view'd, but not displeased, the revelrie, 
Nor hated harmless mirth, how’ever rude : 
^ sooth, it was no vulgar sight to see 
Their barbarous, yet their not indecent, glee ; 
And, as the flames along their faces gleam’d, 
Their gestures nimble, dark eyes flashing 
free, 

The long wild locks that to their girdles 
stream’d. 

While thus in concert they this lay half sang, 
half scream’d : — 

1 . 

TAiinouRoi! Tambourgi 1 thy 'laruin afar 

A to the valiant, and jjromise of war ; 

All the sons of the mountains arise at the 
note, 

Chmiariot, Illyrian, and dark Suliote 1 

2 . 

Oh ! who is more brave than a dark Suliote, 
his snowy cainese and his shaggy capote ? 

io the wolf and the vulture he leaves his 
wild flock, 

And descends to the plain like the stream 
from the rock. 

3 . 

Shall the sons of Chimari, who never forgive 

llie fault of a friend, bid an enemy live? 

Let those guns so unerring such vengeance 
forego? 

hat mark is so fair as the hreast of a foe ? 

4 . 

Macedonia sends forth her invincible race ; 

ror a time they abandon the cave and the 
chase ; 

But those scarfs of blood-red shall be redder, 
before 

The sabre is sheathed and the battle is o’er. 


Then the pirates of Parga that dwell by the 
waves, 

And teach the pale Franks what it is to be 
slaves, 

Shall leave on the beach the long galley and 
oar, 

And track to his covert the captive on shore. 

G. 

I ask not the pleasures that riches supi>ly, 

My sabre shall win whut tlie feeble must 
buy; 

Shall win the young bride with her long 
floANung hair. 

And many a maid from her mother shall tear. 

7 . 

I love the fair face of tlie maid in her youth. 

Her caresses shall lull me, her music shall 
soothe ; 

Let her bring from the chamber her many- 
toned lyre. 

And sing us a song on the fall of her sire. 

8 . 

Remember the moment when Previsa fell, 

Hie shrieks of the conquer'd, the conqueror's 

yell ; 

The roofs that Ave fired, and the plunder wo 
shared, 

The wealthy we slaughter’d, the lovely we 
spared. 

9 . 

I talk not of mercy, I talk not of fear; 

He neither must know who would serve tlje 
Vizier : 

Since the days of our prophet the Crescent 
ne’er saw 

A chief ever glorious like Ali Pashaw. 

10 . 

Dark Muchtar his son to the Danube is sped, 

Let the yellow-hair d Giaours view his horse- 
tail with dread ; 

^Vllen his Delhis come dashing in blood o’er 
the banks, 

How few shall escape from the Muscovite 
ranks I 

11 . 

Sclictar ! unsheathe then our chief’s scimitar • 

Tambourgi I tby larum gives promise of war 

Ye mountains, that see us descend to the 
shore, 

Shall view us as victors, or view us no morel 
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Lxxin. 

Fair Greece ! sad relic of departed worth ! 
Immortal, though no more ; though fallen, 
great ! 

Who now shall lead thy scatter’d children 
forth, 

And long accustom’d bondage uucreate ? 
Not such thy sous who whilome did await, 
The hopeless warriors of a willing doom, 

In bleak Thermopylse’s sepulcliral strait — 
Oh ! who that gallant spirit shall resume. 
Leap fromEurota’s banks, and call thee from 
the tomb ? 

LXXIV. 

Spirit of freedom 1 when on Phyle’s brow 
Thou sat’st with Thrasybnlus and his train, 
Couldst thou forebode the dismal liour 
which now 

Dims the green beauties of tliine Attic 
plain ? 

Not thirty tjTants now enforce the chain. 
But every carle can lord it o’er thy land ; 
Nor rise thy sons, but idl 3 ' rail in vain, 
Trembling beneath the scourge of Turkish 
hand ; 

From birth till death enslaved ; in word, in 
deed, unmann'd. 

LXXV. 

In all save form alone, how changed ! and 
who 

That marks the fire still si)arkliiig in each 
eye, 

Who would but deem their bosoms burn’d 
anew 

With thy unquenched beam, lost Liberty I 
And many dream withal the hour is nigii 
That gives them back their fathers' heritage : 
For foreign arms and aid they fondly sigh, 
Nor solely dare encounter hostile rage. 

Or tear their name defiled from Slavery’s 
mournful page. 

LXX^T. 

Hereditary bondsmen 1 know ye not 
Who would be free themselves must strike 
the blow ? 

By their right arms the conquest must be 
wrought ? 

Will Gaul or Muscovite redress j*e? no ! 
True, thej' maj^ lay your proud despoilers 
low. 

But not for y’ou will Freedom’s altars flame. 
Sliades of the Helots ! triumph o’er your foe ! 
Greece ! change th^’ lords, thj' state is still 
the same ; 

Thy glorious day is o’er, hut not thy years of 
shame. 


Lxxvn. 

The city won for Allah from the Giaour, 

The Giaour from Othman’s race again may 
\\Test ; 

And the Serai’s impenetrable tower 

Eeceive the fiery IVank, her former guest; 

Or Wahab’s rebel brood, who dared divest 

The i)rophet’s tomb of all its pious spoil, 

May wind their path of blood aloug the 
West ; 

But ne’er will freedom seek this fated 
soil, 

But slave succeed to slave through years of 
endless toil. 

LXX\Tn. 

Yet mark their mirth — ere lenten days 
begin. 

That penance which their Imly rites prepare 

To shrive from man his weight of mortal 
sin. 

By daily abstinence and nightly prayer : 

But ere his sackcloth garb Repentance 
wear. 

Some days of joyaunce are decreed to all, 

To take of plcasauuce each his secret 
share. 

In motley robe to dance at masking ball, 
And join the mimic train of merry Carnival. 


And wliose more rife with merriment than 
thine. 

Oh Stamboul I once the empress of tlieir 
reign ? 

Tliough turbans now pollute Sophia’s 
shrine, 

And (Jreece her veiy altars eyes in vain : 
(Alas! her woes will still pervade mj' 
strain !) 

Gay were her minstrels once, for free her 
throng, 

. All felt the common joy they now must 

Nor oft I’ve seen such sight, nor beam 
such song, 

As woo’d the e^'e, and thrill'd the Bosphorus 
along. 

LXXX. 

Loud was the lightsome tumult on the 

shore, . 

Oft Music changed, but never ceased ncr 

tone. 

And timely echo’d back the measure<l oar, 
And rippling waters made a pleasant 
moan : 
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The Queen of tides on high consenting 
shone, 

And when a transient breeze swept o'er the 
wave, 

’Twas, as if darting from her heavenly 
throne, 

A brighter glance her form reflected gave, 
Till sparkling billows seem’d to light the 
banks they lave. 

LXXXI. 

Glanced many a light caique along the 
foam, 

Danced on the shore the daughters of the 
land, 

No thought had man or maid of rest or 
home, 

While many a languid eye and thrilling 
hand 

Exchanged the look few bosoms may with- 
stand, 

Or gently prest, return’d the pressure still: 

Oh Love ! young Love 1 bound in tliy rosv 
band, 

sage or cynic prattle as he will, 

These hours, and only these, redeem Life’s 
years of ill ! 

LXXXII. 

But, midst the throng in merry masquer- 
ade. 

Lurk there no hearts that throb with secret 
pain, 

Even through the closest searment half 
betray’d ? 

To such the gentle murmurs of the main 

Seem to re-echo all they mourn in vain ; 

To such the gladness of the gamesome crowd 

Is source of wayward thought and stern 
disdain : 

How do they loathe the laughter idly loud, 
And long to change the robe of revel for the 
shroud I 

LXXXIir. 
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When riseth Locedemon’s hardihood, 
Mlien Thebes Epaminondas rears again. 
When Athens' children are witli hearts 
endued, 

When Grecian mothers shall give birth to 
men, 

Then may’st thou be restored ; but not till 
then. 

A thousand years scarce servo to form a 
state ; 

An hour may lay it in the dust : and when 
Can man its shatter’d splendour r(Miovato, 
Becall its virtues back, and vanquish Time 
and Fate ? 

LXXXV. 

And yet how lovely in tliine age of u oe, 
Land of lost gods and godlike men, art 
thou I 

Thy vales of evergreen, thy hills of snow. 
Proclaim thee Nature’s varied favourite 
now : 

Thy fanes, thy temples to thy surface how, 
Commingling slowly with heroic earth, 
Broke by the share of every rustic plough : 
So jierish monuments of mortal birth, 

So perish all in turn, save well-recorded 
W orth 1 

Lxxxyj. 

Save where some solitary column mourns 
Above its prostrate brethren of the cave ; 
Save where Tritonia's airy shrine adorns 
Colonna’s cliff, and gleams along tlic wa^ e ; 
Save o’er some warrior's half-forgotten 
grave, 

TVbere the gray stones and unmolested 
grass 

Ages, but not oblivion, feebly brave ; 

W’bile strangers only not regardless pass. 
Lingering like me, perchance, to gaze, and 
sigh “ Alas ! ” 


This must he feel, the true-born son of 
Greece, 

If Greece one true-born patriot still can 
boast : 

Not such as prate of war, but skulk in peace, 

ihe bondsman s peace, who sighs for all 
he lost, 

Yet with smooth smile his tyrant can accost, 

And wield the slavish sickle, not the sword : 

All . Greece 1 they love thee least who owe 
thee most — 

Their birth, their blood, and that sublime 
record 

' Of hero sires, who shame thy now degenerate 
horde 1 


LXXXVII. 

Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild ; 

Sweet are thy gi*oves, and verdant are thv 
fields, 

Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smiled, 

And still his honey’d wealth Hj-mettus 
yields ; 

Tliere the blithe bee his fragrant fortress 
builds. 

The freeborn wanderer of tby mountain- 
air ; 

Apollo still thy long, long summer gilds, 

Still in bis beam Mendeli’s marbles glare; 

Art, Glory, Freedom fail, but Nature still is 
fair. 
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Lxxxvm. 

Where’er we tread 'tis haunted, holy 
ground ; 

No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould, 

But one vast realm of wonder spreads 
around, 

And all the Muse’s tales seem truly told. 

Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 

The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt 
upon ; 

Each hill and dale, each deepening glen 
and wold 

Defies the power which crush’d thy temples 
gone : 

Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares gray 
Marathon. 


The sun, the soil, but not the slave, the 
same \ 

Unchanged in all except its foreign lord ; 

Preserves alike its bounds and boundless 
fame 

The Battle-field, where Persia’s victim 
horde 

First bow’d beneath the brunt of Hellas' 
sword, 

As on the morn to distant Glory dear. 

When Marathon became a magic word ; 

Which utter'd, to the hearer’s eye appear 
The camp, the host, the fight, the conqueror’s 
career. 


XC. 

The flying Mede, his shafUess broken bow; 

The fiery Greek, his red pursuing spear ; 

Mountains above, Earth's, Ocean’s plain 
below ; 

Death in the front. Destruction in the 
rear I 

Such was the scene — what now remaineth 
here ? 

What sacred trophy marks the hallow’d 
ground, 

Eecording Freedom’s smile and Asia’s 
tear ? 

The rifled urn, the violated mound, 

The dost thy courser’s hoof, rude stranger! 
spurns around. 


XCI. 

Yet to the remnants of thy splendour past 
Shall i)ilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, 
throng ; 

Long shall the voyager, with th’ Ionian 
blast. 

Hail the bright clime of battle and of song; 


Long shall thine annals and 


llllt 


ortal 


tongue 

Fill with thy fame the youth of many a 
shore ; 

Boast of the aged ! lesson of the young! 
Which sages venerate and bards adore. 

As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore. 


xcn. 

The parted bosom clings to wonted home, 
If aught that ’s kindred cheer the welcome 
hearth ; 

He that is lonely, hither let him roam, 

And gaze complaceut on congenial earth. 
Greece is no lightsome land • of social 
mirth : 

But he whom Sadness sootheth may abide, 
And scarce regret the region of his birth, 
AVheu wandering slow by Delphi’s sacred 
side, 

Or gazing o’er the plains where Greek and 
Persian died. 


xcm. 

Let such approach this consecrated land, 
And pass in peace along the magic waste ; 
But spare its relics — let no busy hand 
Deface the scenes, already how defaced ! 
Not for such purpose were these altars 

placed : , 

Revere the remnants nations once revered : 
So may our country’s name be undisgraced, 
So may’st thou prosper where thy youtii 

was rear’d, ,,, 

By every honest joy of love and life endear d . 


XCIV. 

For thee, who thus in too protracted song 
Hast soothed thine idlesse with inglorious 

lays, . , ,, „ 

Soon shall thy voice be lost amid tlie 

throng 

Of louder minstrels in these later days : 

To such resign the strife for fading bays 
111 may such contest now the spirit move 
Which heeds nor keen reproach nor partial 

Since cold each kinder heart that might 
approve, 

ud none are left to please when none are 
leh to love. 

XCV. 

Thou too art gone, thou loved and lovely 

one ! .11 

Whom youth and youth’s affections bound 

to rno * 

Who did for me what none beside have 
Nor shrank from one albeit unworthy tbec. 
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What is my being ? thou hast ceased to be ! 

Nor staid to welcome here thy wanderer 
home, 

Who mourns o’er hours which we no more 
shall see — 

Would they had never been, or were to 
come ! 

Would he had ne’er return’d to find fresh 
cause to roam ! 

XC^^. 

Oh I ever lo^ing, lovely, and beloved 1 

How selfish Sorrow ponders on the past, 

And clings to thoughts now better far 
removed ! 

But Time shall tear thy shadow from me 
last. 

All thou couldst have of mine, stern Death ! 
thou hast ; 

The parent, friend, and now the more than ' 
friend ; | 

Ne er yet for one thine arrows Hew so I 
fast, 

And grief with grief continuing still to 
blend, 

Hath snatch'd the little joy that life had yet 
to lend. 
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Canto the Third. 

“Afln quc cette application vous forv^t »lc i>enscr 
a autre chose; il n'y a cu veritc de rcni6<le quc 
celui-Ia et Ic temps.” 

Lettre du Hoi de Pniesc d D'Alembert, Sept. 7, 177t;. 

I. 

Is tliy face like thy mother's, my fair 
child ! 

Ada ! sole daughter of my house and heart ? 

When last I saw thy young blue eyes they 
smiled. 

And then we parted,— not as now we part, 

But with a hope. — 

Awaking with a start, 

The waters heave around me : and on 
higli 

The winds lift up tlieir voices : I depart, 

Whither I know not; hut the hour’s 
gone by, 

AVben Albion’s lessening shores could grieve 
or glad mine eye. 

II. 


xevn. 

Then must I plunge again into the crowd, 

And follow all that Peace disdains to seek? 

Where Revel calls, and Laughter, vainh' 
loud, 

False to the heart, distorts the hollow 
check, ' 

To leave the flagging spirit doubly weak ; I 
btill o er the features, which perforce they 
cheer. 

To feign the pleasure or conceal the pique ? ' 
omiles form the channel of a future tear, I 
Ur raise the writhing lip with ill dissembled 
sneer. 

XC\TII. i 

What is the worst of woes that wait on 
age? 

What stamps the wrinkle deeper on the 
brow ? 

To view each loved one blotted from life's 

page, I 

And be alone on earth, as I am now. 1 

IJefore the Chastener humbly let me bow, ' 
U er hearts divided and o’er hopes de- 
stroy’d : j 

reekless may ye 

Since Time hath reft wlmte’er my soul 
enjoy d. 

And with the ills of Eld mine earlier years 
alloy d. i 


Once more upon tlie waters! yet once 
more ! 

And the waves bound beneath me as a 
steed 

That knows his rider. Welcome to thcii- 
roar ! 

Swift he their guidance, wheresoe’er it 
lead ! 

Though the strain’d mast should quiver 
as a reed. 

And the rent canvas fluttering strew the 
gale, 

Still must I on; for I am as a weed, 

Flung from tlie rock, on Oceans foam 
to sail 

Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s 
breath prevail. 


III.. 

In my youth’s summer I did sing of One 

The wandering outlaw of his own dark 
mind ; 

Agaui I seize the theme, then but begun 

Ami bear it witli me. as the rushing wind 

Rears the cloud onwards: in that Tale 
1 find 

The furrows of long thought, aiul .Iried-un 
tears, ^ 

Which ebbiug leave a sterile track behind, 

O er which all heavily the journeying years 
Plod the last sands of life, -where uot a 
flower appears. 
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IV. 

Since my young days of passion — joy, or 
pain, 

Perchance my heart and harp have lost 
a string, 

And both may jar: it may be, that in vain 
I would essay as I have sung to sing. 

Yet, though a dreary strain, to this I cling ; 
So that it wean me from the weary dream 
Of selfish grief or gladness — so it fling 
Forgetfulness around me — it shall seem 
To me, though to none else, a not ungrateful 
theme. 

V. 

He, who grown aged in this world of woe, 
In deeds, not years, piercing the depths 
of life, 

So that no wonder waits him ; nor below 
Can love or sorrow, fame, ambition, strife, 
Cut to his heart again with the keen knife 
Of silent, sharp endurance: he can tell 
Why thought seeks refuge in lone caves, 
yet rife 

With airy images, and shapes which dwell 
Still unimpair’d, though old, in the soul’s 
haunted cell. 

VI. 

’T is to create, and in creating live 
A being more intense that we endow 
With form our fancy, gaining as we give 
The life we image, even as I do now. 

"What am I ? Nothing : but not so art thou. 
Soul of inj' thought ! with whom I traverse 
earth. 

Invisible but gazing, as I glow 
Mix'd with thy spirit, blended with thy 
birth. 

And feeling still with thee in my crush’d 
feelings’ dearth. 

VH. 

Yet must I think less wildly : — I have 
thought 

Too long and darkly, till my brain became, 
In its own eddy boiling and o’erwrought, i 
A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame : 

And thus, untaught in youth my hcort 
to tame, 

My springs of life were poison’d. ’Tis 
too late ! 

Yet am I changed ; though still enough 
the same 

lu strength to bear what time cannot 
abate, 

And feed on bitter fruits without accusing 
Fate. 


(JOorfte. 

vni. 

Sometliing too much of this : — but now 
't is past, 

And the spell closes with its silent seal. 
Long absent Habold re-appears at last ; 
He of the breast w'hich fain no more would 
feel. 

Wrung with the wounds which kill not, 
but ne’er heal ; 

Yet Time, who changes all, had alter'd 
him 

In soul and aspect as in age : years steal 
Fire from the mind as vigour from the 
limb; 

And life’s enchanted cup but sparkles near 
the brim. 

IX. 

Ilis had been quaff’d too quickly, and he 
found 

The dregs were wormwood; but he fill’d 
again, 

And from a purer fount, on hoher ground. 
And deem’d its spring peri>etual; but in 
vain ! 

Still round him clung invisibly a chain 
^Vhich gall’d for ever, fettering though 
unseen, 

And heavy though it clank’d not ; worn 
with pain, 

Which pined although it spoke not, and 
grew keen, 

Entering with every step ho took througli 
many a scene. 

X. 

Secure in guarded coldness, he had mix’d 
Again in fancied safety with his kind, 

And deem’d his spirit now so firmly fix’d 
And sheath’d with an invulnerable mind, 
That, if no joy, no sorrow lurk’d behind ; 
And he, as one, might ’midst the many 
stand 

Unheeded, searching through the crowd to 

find , 

Fit speculation ; such as in strange land 
He found in wonder-works of God and 
Nature’s hand. 

XI. 

But who can view the ripen’d rose, nor 

To wear it ? who can curiously behold 
The smoothness and the sheen of beauty s 

cheek, „ „ 

Nor feel the heart can never all grow 

old? 
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Who can contemplate Fame through clouds 
unfold 

The star which rises o’er her steep, nor 
climb? 

Harold, once more within the vortex, roll’d 

On with the giddy circle, chasing Time, 
Yet with a nobler aim than in his youth’s 
fond prime. 

xn. 

But soon he knew himself the most unfit 

Of men to herd with Man : with whom he 
held 

Little in common ; untaught to submit 

His thoughts to others, though his soul 
was quell'd 

In youth by his own thoughts ; still un- 
compell’d, 

He would not jield dominion of his mind 

To spirits against w’hom his own rebell'd ; 

Proud though in desolation ; which could 
find 

A life within itself, to breathe without man- 
kind. 


xin. 

Where rose the mountains, there to him 
were friends ; 

Where roll’d the ocean, thereon was his 
home ; 

Where a blue sky, and glowing clime, 
extends, 

He had the passion and the pow’er to 
roam ; 

The desert, forest, cavern, breaker’s foam, 
Were unto him companionship; they spake 
A mutual language, clearer than the tome 
Of his land’s tongue, which he would oft 
forsake 

For Nature’s pages glass’d by sunbeams on 
the lake. 

xrs’. 

liike the Chaldean, he could watch the 
stars, 

Till he had peopled them with beings 
bright 

As their owui beams ; and earth, and earth- 
born jars, 

And human frailties, w^ere forgotten quite: 
Could he have kept his spirit to that flight 
ile had been happy; but this clay will 

Its spark immortal, envying it the light 
io which it mounts, as if to break the 
link 

That keeps us from yon heaven which woos 
us to its brink. 
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XV. 

But in Man's dwellings he became a thing 
ilestless and worn, and stern and weari- 
some, 

Droop'd as a wild-born falcon with dipt 
wing. 

To whom the boundles.s air alone were 
home : 

Then came his tit again, which to o’er- 
come, 

As eagerly the barr’d-up bird will heat 
His breast and beak against his Aviry dome 
Till the blood tinge his j)luniage, so the 
heat 

Of his impeded soul would through his bosom 
eat. 

XVI. 

Self-exiled Harold wanders forth again, 
With nought of hope left, but with less 
of gloom ; 

The very knowledge that he lived in vain, 
That all was over on this side the tomb, 
Had made Despair a smilingness assume, 
■\Vhich, though ’twere wild, — as on the 
plunder’d wreck 

TV^heii mariners would madly meet their 
doom 

With draughts intemperate on the sinking 
deck, — 

Did yet inspire a cheer, which he forbore to 
check. 

XVII. 

Stop !— for thy tread is on an Empire’s 
dust ! 

An Earthquake’s spoil is sepulchred below ! 
Is the spot mark’d Avith no colossal bust? 
Nor column trophied for triumphal show? 
None ; but the moral’s truth tells simi)ler so, 
As the ground Avas before, thus let it be; — 
How that red rain hath made the harvest 
grow ! 

And is this all the world has gain’d by thee, 
Thou first and last of fields ! king-making 
Victory ? ^ ^ 

xvm. 

And Harold stands upon this place of skulls, 
The grave of France, the deadly W^ateiioo ! 
How in an hour the poAver Avluch gave 
i annuls 

Its gifts, transferring fame as fleeting too ! 
In “pride of place” here last the eagle flew, 
Then tore with bloody talon the rent plain, 
Pierced by the shaft of banded nations 
through ; 

Ambition’s life and labours all were vain • 
He wears the shatter’d links of the world’s 
1 broken chain. 
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XIX. 

Fit retribution ! Gaul may cbamp the bit 
And foam in fetters; — but is Earth more 
free ? 

Did nations combat to make One submit ; 
Or league to teach all kings true sove- 
reignty ? 

What 1 shall reviving Thraldom again be 
The patch’d-up idol of enlighten’d days ? 
Shall we, who struck the Lion down, shall we 
Pay the Wolf homage? proffering lowly gaze 

And servile knees to thrones? No; prove 
before ye praise ! 

XX. 

If not, o'er one fallen despot boast no 
more ! 

In vain fair cheeks w’ere furrow’’d with hot 
tears 

For Europe’s flowers long rooted up before 
The trampler of her vineyards; in vain 
years 

Of death, depopulation, bondage, fears. 
Have all been borne, and broken by the 
accord 

Of roused-up millions ; all that most endears 
Glory, is when the myrtle wreathes a 
sword 

Such as Hamiodiiis drew on Athens’ tyrant 
lord. 

XXI. 

There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium's capital had gather’d then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and 
brave men ; 

A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake 
again. 

And all went merry as a marriage bell ; 

But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like 
a rising knell ! 

xxn. 

Did ye not hear it ? — No ; ’t was but the 
wind. 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony street ; 
On with the dance ! let joy be nnconfined ; 
No sleep till morn, when Youth and Plea- 
sure meet 

To chase the glowing Hours with flying 
feet — 

But hark ! — that heavy sound breaks in 
once more, 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
Arm ! Ann ! it is — it is — the cannon’s opening 
roar! 


xxin. 

Within a window’d niche of that high hall 

Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain; he did 
hear 

That sound the first amidst the festival, 

And caught its tone with Death's prophetic 
ear ; 

And when they smiled because he deem’d 
it near. 

His heart more truly knew that peal too 
well 

Which stretch’d his father on a bloody 
bier. 

And roused the vengeance blood alone could 
quell; 

He rush'd into the field, and, foremost fight- 
ing, fell. 

xxiv. 

Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and 
fro. 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of 
distress. 

And cheeks all pale, w’hich but an hour ago 

Blush’d at the praise of their owti loveli- 
ness; 

And there were sudden partings, such as 
press 

The life from out young hearts, and choking 
sighs . 

Which ne’er might be repeated ; who could 
guess 

If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sw'eet such awful morn 
could rise I 

XXV. 

And there was mounting in hot haste : the 
steed. 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering 
car. 

Went pouring forward with impetuous 
spcod* 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 

Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 

VTiile throng’d the citizens with terror 

Or whispering, with white lips — ‘ The foe . 
they come ! they come ! ” 


XXVI. 

And wild and high the “Cameron's gather- 
ing ” rose ! , , , •n 

The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn s hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon 

How^ in the noon of night that pibroch 
thrills, 
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Savage and shrill 1 But ^dth the breath 
which fills 

Their mouutain-pipe, so fill the moun- 
taiueers 

With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 
And Evan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each 
clansman’s ears ! 

xxvn. 

And Ardennes waves above them her green 
leaves. 

Dewy with nature’s tear-drops as they 
pass. 

Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 
Over the unreturning brave, — alas 1 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall 
grow 

In its next verdure, W'hen this fiery mass 
Of living valoim, rolling on the foe 
And burning ^\^th high hope shall moulder 
cold and low. 

xxvm. 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life. 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle i)roudly gay, 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of 
strife, 

The morn the marshalling in anxis, — the 
day 

Battle’s magnificently stern an*ay I 
The thunder-clouds close o’er it, whitdi 
when rent 

The earth is cover’d thick with other clay. 
Which her own clay shall cover, heap'd 
and pent, 

lUder and horse, — friend, foe, — in one red 
burial blent ! 

XXIX. 

Their praise is hymn’d hy loftier harps 
than mine : 

Yet one I would select from that proud 
throng, 

Partly because they blend me with his 
line, 

And partly that I did his sire some wrong, 
And partly that bright names will hallow ; 
song; 

And his was of the bravest, and when 
shower’d 

The death-bolts deadliest the thiim’d files 
along, j 

Even where the thickest of war’s tempest 
lower’d, 1 

They reach’d no nobler breast than thine, ! 

young gallant Howard I 1 


XXX. 

There have been tears and breaking hearts 
for thee, 

And mine were nothing had I such to give; 
But when I stood beneath the fresh green 
tree, 

"Which living waves where thou didst cease 
to live, 

And saw around me the wide field revive 
With fruits and fertile promise, and the 
Spring 

Came forth her work of gladness to contrive, 
With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 
turn’d from all she brought to those she 
could not bring. 

XXXI. 

I turn’d to thee, to thousands, of whom each 
Aud one as all a ghastly gap did make 
In his own kind and kindred, whom to teach 
Forgetfulness were mercy for their sake ; 
The Archangel’s trump, not Glory's, must 
awake 

Those whom they thirst for; though the 
sound of Fame 

May for a moment soothe, it cannot slake 
The fever of vain longing, and the name 
So honour’d but assumes a stronger, bitterer 
claim. 

XXXII. 

They mourn, hut smile at length; and, 
smiling. 

The tree will wither long before it fall ; 

The hull drives on, though mast and sail 
be torn ; 

The roof-tree sinks, but moulders on the 
hall 

In massy hoarincss; the ruin’d wall 
Stands when its wind-worn battlements are 
gone ; 

The bars survive the captive they enthral ; 
The day drags through, though stonns 
keep out the sun : 

And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly 
live on : 

XXXIII. 

Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 
In every fragment multiplies; and makes 
A thousand images of one that was, 

The same, and still the more, the more it 
breaks ; 

And thus the heart will do which not 
forsakes. 

Living in shatter’d guise ; and still, and cold, 
Aud bloodless, with its slecT)less sorrow 
aches, 

Yet withers on till all without is old, 
Showing no visible sign, for such things 
are untold. 
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XXXIV. 

There is a very life in our despair, 

Vitality of poison, — a quick root 
Which feeds these deadly branches; for it 
were 

As nothing did we die ; but Life will suit 
Itself to Sorrow’^ most detested fruit, 

Like to the apples on the Dead Sea’s shore, 
All ashes to the taste : Did man compute 
Existence by enjoyment, and count o’er 
Such hours ’gainst years of life, —say, would 
he name threescore ? 

XXXV. 

The Psalmist number ’d out the years of man : 
They are enough ; and if thy tale be true. 
Thou, who didst grudge him even that 
fleeting span. 

More than enough, thou fatal Waterloo I 
Millions of tongues record thee, and anew 
Their children’s lips shall echo them, and 
say — 

“Here, where the sword united nations 
drew, 

Our countrymen were warring on that day 1 ’ ’ 
And this is much, and all which will not 
pass away. 

XXX^T. 

There sunk the greatest, nor the worst of men, 
Whose spirit, antithetically mixt. 

One moment of the mightiest, and again 
On little objects with like flrmness fixt; 
Extreme in all things! hadst thou been 
betwixt, 

Thy throne had still been thine, or never 
been ; 

For daring made thy rise as fall: thou 
seek'st 

Even now to re-assume the imperial mien. 
And shake again the world, the Thunderer 
of the scene ! 

xxxvn. 

Conqueror and captive of the earth art thou ! 
She trembles at thee still, and thy wild 
name 

Was ne’er more bruited in men’s minds 
than now 

That thou ai-t nothing, save the jest of 
Fame, 

"Who woo’d thee once, thy vassal, and 
became 

The flatterer of thy fierceness, till thou wert 
A god unto thyself ; nor less the same 
To the astounded kmgdoms all inert, 

Who deem’d thee for a time whate’er thou 
didst assert. 


xxxvm. 

Oh, more or less than man — in high or» 
low, 

Battling with nations, flying from the field ; 

Now making monarchs’ necks thy footstool, 
now 

More than thy meanest soldier taught to 
yield ; 

An empire thou couldst crush, command, 
rebuild, 

But govern not thy pettiest passion, nor, 

However deeply in men’s spii-its skill'd. 

Look through thine own, nor curb the lust 
of war, 

Nor learn that tempted Fate will leave the 
loftiest star. 


Yet well thy soul hath brook'd the turning 
tide 

With that untaught innate philosophy. 

Which, be it ^dsdom, coldness, or deep 
pride, 

Is gall and wormwood to an enemy. 

VTien the whole host of hatred stoo<l 
hard by. 

To watch and mock thee shrinking, thou 
hast smiled 

With a sedate and all-enduring eye ; — 

When Fortune fled her spoil’d and favourite 
child. 

He stood unbow’d beneath the ills upon him 
piled. 

XL. 

Sager than in thy fortunes ; for in them 

Ambition steel'd thee on too far to show 

That just habitual scorn, which could 
contemn 

Men and their thoughts ; 't was wise to feel, 
not so 

To wear it ever on thy lip and brow, 

And spurn the instruments thou wert to 
use 

Till they were turn’d unto thine overthrow: 

’Tis but a worthless world to win or lose; 

So hath it iwoved to thee, and all such lot 
who choose. ^ 

XLI. 

If, like a tow'er upon a headland rock, 

Thou hadst been made to stand or fall 
alone. 

Such scorn of man had help'd to brave the 
sliock * 

But men’s thoughts were the steps which 
paved thy throne, ^ 
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Their admiration tby best weapon shone ; 
The part of Philip’s son was thine, not then 
(TJnless aside thy purple had been thrown) 
Like stern Diogenes to mock at men ; 

For sceptred cynics earth were far too wide 
a den. 

XUI. 

But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell, 

And there htfth been thy bane; there is a 
fire 

And motion of the soul which will not 
dwell 

In its o>\m narrow’ being, but aspire 
Beyond the fitting medium of desire ; 

And, but once kindled, quenchless ever- 
more, 

Preys upon high adventure, nor can tii’e 
Of aught but rest ; a fever at the core, 
Fatal to him wh(i bears, to all who ever bore. 

XLin. 

This makes the madmen who have made 
men mad 

By their contagion ; Conquerors and Kings, 
Founders of sects and systems, to whom 
add 

Sophists, Bards, Statesmen, all unquiet 
things 

Which stir too strongly the soul’s secret 
springs. 

And are themselves the fools to those tJiey 
fool ; 

Envied, yet how unenviable! w'bat stings 
Are theirs I One breast laid open were a 
school 

Which would uuteaeh mankind the lust to 
shine or rule : ^ 

XLIV. 

Their breath* is agitation, and their life 
A storm whereon they ride, to sink at last, 
And yet so nursed and bigoted to strife. 
That should their days, surviving perils 
past. 

Melt to calm twilight, they feel overcast 
With sorrow and supineness, and so die; 

as a flame unfetl, w’hich runs to w’aste 
^yith its own flickering, or a sword laid by, 
Which eats into itself, and rusts ingloriously. 

XLV. 

He who ascends to mountain-tops, shall 
find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds 
and snow ; 

He who suri)asscs or sulnlues mankind, 
Must look down on the hate of those below. 


Though high above the sun of glory glow, 
Audfar the earth and ocean spread, 

limind him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 

And thus reward the toils which to those 
summits led. 

XLVI. 

Away with those ! true Wisdom’s world 
will be 

Within its own creation, or in tliine, 
Maternal Nature! for who teems like thee, 
Thus on the banks of thy majestic Khine? 
There Harold gazes on a work divine, 

A blending of all beauties ; streams and dells, 
Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, cornfield, moun- 
tain, vine, 

And chiefless castles breathing stern fare- 
wells 

From gray hut leafy walls, where Buiu 
greenly dwells. 

XLYII. 

And there they stand, as stands a lofty 
mind. 

Worn, but unstooping to the baser crowd, 
All tenantless, save to the crannying wind, 
Or holding dark communion with the crowd. 
There was a day when they were yomig 
and protid ; 

Banners on high, and battles pass’d below; 
But they who fought are in a bloody shroud, 
And those which wavt*d are shredless dust 
ere now. 

And the bleak battlements shall bear no 
future blow. 

XLvin. ' 

Beneath those battlements, within those 
walls. 

Power dwelt amidst her passions; in proud 
state 

Each robber chief upheld his armed halls, 
Doing his evil will, nor less elate 
Than mightier heroes of a longer date. 
What want these outlaws conquerors should 
have 

But history’s purchased page to call them 
great ? 

A wider space, an ornamented grave ? 

Their hopes were not less warm, their souls 
were full as brave. 

XLIX. 

In their baronial feuds and single fields, 
^\’hat deeds of prowess unrecorded died ! 
And Love, which lent a blazon to their 
shields, 

■With emblems well demised by amorous 
pride, 
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Through all the mail of iron hearts would 
glide ; 

But still their dame was fierceness, and 
drew on 

Keen contest and destruction near allied, 
And many a tower for some fair mischief 
won, 

Saw the discolour’d Bhine beneath its ruin 
run, 

L. 

But Thou, exulting and abounding river I 
Making thy w’aves a blessing as they flow 
Through banks whose beauty would endure 
for ever 

Could man but leave thy bright creation so. 
Nor its fair promise from the surface mow 
With the sharp scythe of conflict, — then 
to see 

Thy valley of sweet waters, were to know 
Karth paved like Heaven ; and to seem 
such to me, 

Even now what wants thy stream ? — that it 
should Lethe be. 

LI. 

A thousand battles have assail’d thy banks, 
But these and half their fame have pass'd 
away, 

And Slaughter heaji’d on high his welter- 
ing ranks ; 

Their very graves are gone, and what are 
they ? 


Lni. 

Nor was all love shut from him, though 
his days 

Of passion had consumed themselves to 
dust. 

It is in vain that we would coldly gaze 

On such as smile upon us ; the heart must 

Leap kindly back to kindness, though dis- 
gust 

Hath wean’d it from all worldlings : thus 
he felt, 

For there was soft remembrance, and sweet 
trust 

In one fond breast, to which his own would 
melt. 

And in its tenderer hour on that his bosom 
dwelt. 

4 

LIV. 

And he had learn'd to love, — I know not 
why. 

For this in such as him seems strange of 
mood, — 

The helpless looks of blooming infancy, 

Even in its earliest nurture ; what subdued, 

To change like this, a mind so far imbue<l 

With scorn of man, it little boots to know; 

But thus it w’as ; and though in solitude 

Small power the nipi)’d affections have to 
grow, 

In him this glow’d when all beside had ceased 
to glow. 


Thy tide wash’d down the blood of yester- 
day, 

And all was stainless, and on thy clear 
stream 

Glass’d, with its dancing light, the sunny 
ray ; 

But o’er the blacken’d memory’s blighting 
dream 

Thy waves would vainly roll, all sweeping 
as they seem. 

LH. 

Thus Harold inly said, and pass'd along, 

Yet not insensible to all which here 

Awoke the jocund birds to early song 

In glens which might have made even 
exile dear : 

Though on his brow were gi*aven lines 
austere, 

And tranquil sternness, which had ta’cn 
the place 

Of feelings fierier far hut less severe, 

Joy was not always absent from his face. 
But o’er it in such scenes would steal uith 
transient trace. 


LV. 

And there was one soft breast, as bath 
been said, 

Which unto his was bound by stronger ties 
Than the church links withal; and, though 
unwed, 

Hint love was pure, and, far above disguise, 
Had stood the test of mortal enmities 
Still undivided, and cemented more 
By peril, dreaded most in female eyes; 

But this was fii-m, and from a foreign shore 
Well to that heart miglit his these absent 
greetings pour 1 

1 . 

The castled crag of Drachcnfels 
Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine, 
And hills all rich with blossom’d trees, 
And fields which promise corn and wine, 
And scatter’d cities crowning these, 
Whose far white walls along them shine, 
Have strew ’d a scene, which I should see 
With double joy w’ert thou with me. 
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And peasant girls, with deep blue eyes, 
And Lands w’hich offer early flowers, 
Walk smiling o’er this paradise ; 

Above, the frequent feudal towers 
Through green leaves lift their walls of 
gray; 

And many a rock which steeply lowers, 
And noble arch in proud decay, 

Look o’er this vale of vintage-bowers ; 
But one thing want these banks of 
Rhine,— 

Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine ! 

3. 

I send the lilies given to me ; 

Though long before thy hand they touch, 
I know that they must wither’d be. 

But yet reject them not as such ; 

For I have cherish’d them as dear, 
Because they yet may meet thine eye, 
And guide thy soul to mine even here. 
When thou bebold’st them drooping nigh, 
And know’st them gather’d by the Rhine, 
And offer’d from my heart to thine 1 

4, 

The river nobly foams and flows. 

The charm of this enchanted ground, 
And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round : 

The liaughtiest breast its wish might 
bound 

Through life to dwell delighted here ; 

Nor could on earth a spot be found 
To nature and to me so dear, 

Could thy dear eyes in following mine 
btill sweeten more these banks of Rhine! 

hYT. 

Ry Coblentz, on a rise of gentle ground, 
There is a small and simple pyramid, 
Crowning the summit of the verdant 
mound ; 

Beneath its base are heroes' ashes hid, 

Our enemy’s— but let not that forbid 
Honour to Marecaul o’er whose early tomb 
Tears, big tears, gush’d from the rough 
soldier’s lid, 

Lamenting and yet envying such a doom, 
railing for France, whose rights he battled 
to resume. 

LVII. 

Brief, brave, and glorious was his young 
career, — 

His mourners were two hosts, his friends 
and foes ; 

And fitly may the stranger lingering here 
Fray for his gallant spirit’s bright repose ; 


For he was Freedom’s champion, one of 
those, 

The few’ in number, w bo bad not o’erstept 
The charter to chastise which she bestow s 
On such as wield her w’eapous ; he liad 
kept 

The whiteness of his soul, and thus men o'er 
him w’ept. 

JAUl. 

Here Ehrenbreitstein, with her shatter'd 
w’all 

Black with the miner’s blast, upon her 
height 

Yet shows of what she was, when shell 
and ball 

Rebounding idly on her strength did light: 
A tower of victory! from whence the flight 
Of baffled foes was watch’d along the jilain : 
But Peace destroy’d w’hat War could never 
blight, 

And laid those proud roofs bare to Sum- 
mer’s rain — 

On which the iron shower for years ha<l 
pour’d in vain. 

LIX. 

Adieu to thee, fair Rhine! How long de- 
lighted 

The stranger fain w’ould linger on his way ! 
Thine is a scene alike where souls united 
Or lonely Contemplation thus might stray; 
And could the ceaseless vultures cease to 
prey 

On self-condemning bosoms, it were here, 
Where Nature, nor too sombre nor too gay, 
Wild but not rude, awful yet not austere?, 

Is to the mellow Earth as Autumn to the year. 

LX. 

Adieu to thee again ! a vain adieu ! 

There can be no farew’ell to scene like 
thine ; 

The mind is colour’d by thy every hue ; 

And if reluctantly the eyes resign 
Their cherish’d gaze upon thee, lovely 
Rhine I 

’Tis with the thankful heart of parting 
praise ; 

More mighty spots may rise, more glaring 
shine, 

But none unite in one attaching maze 
The brilliant, fair, and soft, — the glories of 
old days. 

LXI. 

The negligently grand, the fruitful bloom 
Of coming ripeness, the white city’s sheen, 
Tlie rolling stream, the precipice’s gloom, 
The forest’s growth, and Gothic walls 
between, 
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The wild rocks shaped as they had turrets 
been, 

In mockerv of man's art ; and these withal 
A race of faces happy as the scene, 

Whose fertile bounties here extend to all, 
Still springing o’er thy banks, though Em- 
pires near them fall. 

Lxn. 

But these recede. Above me are the Alps, 
The palaces of Nature, wliose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy 
scalps. 

And throned Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, w'liere forms and falls 
The avalanche — the thunderbolt of snow ! 
All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 
Gather around these summits, as to show 
How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave 
vain man below. 

LXin. 

But ere these matchless heights I dare to 
scan, 

There is a si)ot should not be pass’d in 
vain, — 

Morat ! the proud, the patriot field ! where 
man 

May gaze on ghastly trophies of the slain, 
Nor blush for those who conquer’d on that 
plain ; 

Here Burgundy bequeath’d his tombless 
host, 

A bony heap, through ages to remain, 
Themselves their monument ; — the Stygian 
coast 

Unsepulchred they roam’d, and shriek’d 
each wandering ghost. 

LXIV. 

Wliile Waterloo with Cannae’s carnage 
vies, 

Morat and Marathon twin names shall 
stand ; 

They were true Glory’s stainless victories, 
Won by the unambitious heart and hand 
Of a proud, brotherly, and civic band. 

All unbought champions in no princely 
cause 

Of vice-entail’d Corruption ; they no laud 
Boom’d to bewail the blasphemy of laws 
Making kings’ rights divine, by some Draconic 
clause. 

LXV. 

By a lone wall a lonelier column rears 
A gray and grief-worn aspect of old days ; 
'Tis the last remnant of the wreck of years. 
And looks as with the wild-bew’Uder’d 
gaze 


Of one to stone converted by amaze. 

Yet still with consciousness ; and there it 
stands 

Making a mar\'el that it not decays. 

When the coeval pride of human hands, 
Levell’d Adventicum, hath strew’d her sub- 
ject lands. 

IjXYI. 

And there — oh! sweet and sacred be the 
name I — 

Julia — the daughter, the devote<l — gave 
Her youth to Heaven ; her heart, beneath 
a claim 

Nearest to Heaven’s, broke o’er a father’s 
grave. 

Justice is sworn 'gainst tears, and hers 
would crave 

The life she lived in ; but the judge w'as 
just, 

And then she died on him she could not save. 
Their tomb was simple, and without a bust, 
And held within their urn one mind, one 
heart, one dust. 

LXVH. 

But these are deeds which should not pass 
away. 

And names that must not wither, though 
the earth 

Forgets her empires with a just decay, ^ 
The enslavers and the enslaved, their 
death and birth ; 

The high, the mountain-majesty of worth 
Should be, and shall, survivor of its woe. 
And from its immortality look forth 
In the sun’s face, like yonder Alpine snow, 
Lnperishably pure beyond all things below’. 

LXVin. 

Lake Leman woos me with its crystal face, 
The mirror where the stars and mountains 
view 

The stillness of their aspect in each trace 
Its clear depth yields of their far height 
and hue : 

There is too much of man here, to look 
through 

With a fit mind the might w’hich I behold ; 
But soon in me shall Loneliness renew 
Thoughts hid, but not less cherish'd than 
of old, 

Ere mingling with the herd had penn’d me in 
their fold. 

LXIX. 

To fly from, need not be to hate, mankind: 
All are not fit with them to stir and toil, 

Nor is it discontent to keep the mind 
Deep in its fountain, lest it overboil 
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In the hot throng, where we become the 
spoil 

Of our infection, till too late and long 

We may deplore and struggle with the coil, 

In wretched interchange of WTong for 
wrong 

Midst a contentions world, striving where 
none are strong. 

LXX. 

There, in a moment we may plunge our 
years 

In fatal penitence, and in the blight 

Of our ov\m soul turn all our blood to tears, 

And colour things to come w'ith hues of 
Night ; 

The race of life becomes a hopeless flight 

To those that walk in darkness : on the 
sea 

The boldest steer but where their ports 
invite ; 

But there are wanderers o’er Eternity 
Whose bark drives on and on, and anchor'd 
ne’er shall be. 


Is it not better, then, to be alone, 

And love Earth only for its earthly sake ? 

By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone, 
Or the pure bosom of its nursing lake. 
Which feeds it as a mother who doth make 
A fair but froward infant her own care, 1 
Kissing its cries away as these awake ; — I 
Is it not better thus our lives to wear, I 
Than join the crushing crowd, doom’d to 
inflict or bear? 

LXXII. 

I live not in my.self, but I become 
Portion of that around me ; and to me 
High mountains arc a feeling, but the hum 
Of iiuinan cities torture : I can see 
Nothing to loathe in nature, save to be 
A link reluctant in a fleshly chain. 

Class’d among creatures, when the soul i 
can flee, 

And with the sky, the peak, the heaving 
plain 

Of ocean, or the stars, mingle, and not in 
vain. 

LXXIII. 

And thus I am absorb’d, and this is life: 

I look upon the peopled desert past, 

As on a j)lace of agony and strife, 

Where, for some sin, to sorrow I was 
cast, 


To act and suffer, but remount at last 
With a fresh pinion ; which I feel to 
spring, 

Though young, yet waxing vigorous as th3 
blast 

Which it would cope with, on delighted 
wing, 

Spurning the clay-cold bonds which round 
our being cling. 

LXXIV. 

And when, at length, the mind shall be all 
free 

From what it hates in this degraded form, 
Reft of its carnal life, save what shall be 
Existent hai)pier in the fly and worm, — 
When elements to elements conforni, 

And dust is as it should be, shall I not 
Feel all I see, less dazzling, but more 
warm ? 

The bodiless thought ? the Spirit of each 
spot ? 

Of which, even now, I shave at times the 
immortal lot ? 

LXXV, 

Ai*e not the mountains, waves, and skies, 
a part 

Of me ajid of my soul, as I of them ? 

Is not the love of these deep in my heart 
With a pure passion ? should I not con- 
temn 

.iVll objects, if comi>arcd with those ? and 
stem 

A tide of suffering, rather than forego 
Such feelings for tlie hard and worldly 
phlcgin 

Of those whoso eyes are only turn’d below. 
Gazing upon the ground, witli thoughts which 
dare not glow ? 

LXXVI. 

But this is not my theme ; and I return 
To that which is immediate, and require 
Those who find contemplation in the urn. 
To look on One, whose dust was once all 
fire, 

A native of the land where I respire 
The clejir air for a while — a passing guest, 
Where he became a being, — whose desire 
Was to be glorious ; ’t was a foolish quest, 
The which to gain and keep, he sacrificed all 
rest. 

LXXYII. 

Here the self-torturing sophist, wild Rous- 
seau, 

The apostle of affliction, he who threw 
Enchantment over passion, and from woo 
1 Wrung overwhelming eloquence, first drew 
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The breath which made him ANTetched ; yet 
he knew 

How to make madness beautiful, and cast 
O’er erring deeds and thoughts a heavenly 
hue 

Of words, like sunbeams, dazzling as they 
past 

The eyes, which o’er them shed tears feel- 
ingly and fast. 

Lxxvm. 

His love was passion’s essence : — as a tree 
On fire by lightning, with ethereal fiame 
Kindled he was, and blasted ; for to be 
Thus, and enamour'd, were in him the 
same. 

But his was not the love of living dame, 
Nor of the dead who rise upon our dreann;, 
But of ideal beauty, which became 
In him e^dstence, and o’erflowing teems 
Along liis burning page, distemper’d thougli 
it seems. 

LXXIX. 

This breathed itself to life in Julie, this 
Invested her with all that ’s wild and 
sweet; 

This hallow’d, too, the memorable kiss 
■\Vhich every morn his fever’d lip would 
greet, 

From hers, who but with friendship his 
would meet ; 

But to that gentle touch through brain and 
breast 

Flash'd the thrill’d spirit’s love-devouring 
heat; 

In that absorbing sigh perchance more 
blest 

Than vulgar minds may be with all they 
seek possest. 

LXXX. 

His life was one long war with self-sought 
foes. 

Or friends by him self-banish’d ; for his 
mind 

Had grown Suspicion’s sanctuary, and 
chose, 

For its own cruel sacrifice, the kind, 

’Gainst whom he raged with fury strange 
and blind. 

But he was phrensied, — wherefore, who 
may know* ? 

Since cause might be which skill could 
never find ; 

But he was phrensied by disease or woe, 

To that w'orst pitch of all, which wears a 
reasoning show. 


LXXXI. 

For then he was inspired, and from bim 
came, 

As from the Pythian’s mystic cave of yore, 
Those oracles which set the world in fiame, 
Nor ceased to burn till kingdoms were no 
more : 

Hid he not this for France ? which lay 
before 

Bow’d to the inborn tyranny of years ? 
Broken and trembling to the yoke she 
bore. 

Till by the voice of him and his compeers 
Boused up to too much wrath, which follows 
o’ergrown fears ? 

LXXXH. 

They made themselves a fearful mouu- 
meut ! 

The wTeck of old opinions — things which 
grew. 

Breathed from the birth of time : the veil 
they rent, 

And what behind it lay, all earth shall 
view'. 

But good with ill they also overthrew, 
Leaving but ruins, wherewdth to rebuild 
Upon the same foundation, and renew 
Hungcons and thrones, which the same 
hour refill’d, 

As heretofore, because ambition was self- 
wiU’d. 

Lxxxm. 

But this wnll not endure, nor be endured ! 
Mankind have felt their strength, and made 
it felt. 

They might have used it better, but, allured 
By their new vigour, sternly have they 
dealt 

On one another ; pity ceased to melt 
With her once natural charities. But the^’. 
Who in oppression’s darkness caved had 
dwelt, 

They were not eagles, nourish’d w'ith the 
day ; 

^^^lat marvel then, at times, if they mistook 
their prey ? 

LXXXIV. 

What deep wounds ever closed without a 
scar? 

The heart’s bleed longest, and but heal to 
wear 

That w’hich disfigures it; and they who 
war 

With their own hopes, and have been van- 
quish’d, bear 
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Silence, but not submission : in his lair 

Fix’d Passion holds his breath, until the 
hour 

Which shall atone for years; none need 
despair : 

It came, it cometh, and will come, — the 
power 

To punish or forgive — in one we shall be 
slower. 


Clear, placid Leman 1 thy contrasted lake, 
With the wild world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to 
forsake 

Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To wait me from distraction ; once I loved 
Torn ocean’s roar, but tby soft imirmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a Sister's voice reproved, 
That I with stern delights should e’er have 
been so moved. 

Lxxx\a. 

It is the hush of night, and all between 
Tby margin and the mountains, dusk, yet 
clear. 

Mellow'd and mingling, yet distinctly seen. 
Save darken’d Jura, w’hosc capt heights 
appear 

Precipitously steep ; and drawing near, 
There breathes a living fragrance from the 
shore, 

Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on 
the ear 

Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 
Or chirps the grasshoi)por one gootl-night 
carol more ; 

LXXXVII. 

He is an evening reveller, who makes 
His life an infancy, and sings his fill ; 

At hitep'als, some bird from out the brakes 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 
There seems a floating w’hisper on the hill, 
But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil, 
Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into nature’s breast the spirit of her 
hues. 


Lxxxvin. 

Ye stars ! which are the poetry of heaven ! 

If in your bright leaves we would read the 
fate 

Of men and empires,— His to be forgiven, 
ihat m our aspirations to be great, 
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Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, 
And claim a kindred with you ; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar, 
That fortune, fame, power, life, have named 
themselves a star. 

I.XXXIX. 

► 

All heaven and earth are still— though not 
in sleep. 

But breathless, as we grow' when feeling 
most ; 

And silent, as we stand in thoughts too 
deep : — 

All heaven and earth are still : From the 
high host 

Of stars, to the lull'd lake and mountain- 

I coast, 

! All is concenter'd in a life intense, 

Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost, 
But hath a part of being, and a sense 
Of that which is of all Creator and defence. 


XC. 

Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 
In solitude, where we are least alone; 

A truth, which through our being then doth 
melt. 

And purifies from self : it is a tone, 

The soul and source of music, which makes 
known 

Eternal harmony, and sheds a charm 
Like to the fabled Cytherea’s zone, 

Binding all things with beauty; — Hw’ould 
disarm 

1 The spectre Death, had he substantial power 
j to harm. 

XCI. 

Not vainly did the early Persian make 
His altar the high places, and the jjeak 
Of earth-o’ergazing mountains, and thus 
take 

A fit and unwall’d temple, there to seek 
The Spirit, in whose honour sbrines are 
weak, 

TJprear’d of human hands. Come, and 
compare 

Columns and idol-dwellings, Goth or Greek, 
"With Nature’s realms of worship, earth 
I and air, 

Nor fix on fond abodes to circumscribe thv 
pray’r I 

xcn. 

The sky is clianged t— and such a change ! 
Oh night, 

And storm, and darkness, ye are w’oiidrous 
strong. 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman ! Far along, 
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From peak to peak, the rattling crags 
among 

Leaps the live thunder ! Not from one lone 
cloud, 

But every mountain now hath found a 
tongue, 

And Jura answers, through her misty 
shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her 
aloud I 

xcm. 

And this is in the night : — Most glorious 
night ! 

Thou wert not sent for slumber ! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, — 

A portion of the tempest and of thee I 
How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 
And the big rain comes dancing to tlie 
earth ! 

And now again ’tis black, — and now, the 
glee 

Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain- 
mirth, 

As if they did rejoice o’er a young earth- 
quake's birth. 

xerv. 

Now, where the swift Rhone cleaves his 
way between 

Heights which appear as lovers who have 
parted 

In hate, whose mining depths so intervene, 
That they can meet no more, though 
broken-hearted ; 

Though in their souls, which thus each 
other thwarted, 

Love was the very root of the fond rage 
Which blighted their life's bloom, and then 
departed : 

Itself expired, but leaving them an age 
Of years all winters, — war mthin themselves 
to wage. 

XCV. 

Now, where the quick Rhone thus hath 
cleft his way, 

The mightiest of the storms hath ta’en his 
stand : 

For here, not one, but many, make their 
play. 

And fling their thunder-bolts from hand to 
hand. 

Flashing and cast around ; of all the band, 
The brightest through these parted hills 
hath fork’d 

His lightnings, — as if he did understand. 
That in such gaps as desolation work’d, 
There the hot shaft should blast whatever i 
therein Im-k'd. I 


XCVI. 

Sky, mountains,, river, winds, lake, light- 
nings ! ye 1 

With night, and clouds, and thunder, and 
a soul 

To make these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things that have made me watchful ; the 
far roll 

Of your departing voices, is the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless, — if I rest. 

But where of ye, O tempests ! is the 
goal ? 

Are ye like those within the human breast? 
Or do ye find, at length, like eagles, some 
high nest ? 

xevu. 

Could I embo<ly and unbosom now 
That which is most within me, — could 
I wreak 

My thoughts upon expression, and thus 
throw 

Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong 
or weak. 

All that I would have sought, and all I 
seek. 

Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe — into one 
w’ord. 

And that one word were Lightning, I would 
speak ; 

But as it is, I live and die unheard, 

With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it 
as a sword. 

xc\Tn. 

The mom is up again, the dewy morn, 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all 

bloom, , 1 1 

Laughing the clouds away with plaj’iui 

scorn. 

And living as if earth contain’d no tomb, 
And glowing into day : we may resume 
Tlie march of our existence : and thus I, 
Still on thy shores, fair Leman 1 may finu 
room 

And food for meditation, nor pass by 
Much, that may give us pause, if ponder a 
fittingly. 

XCIX. 

Clarens ! sweet Clarens, birthplace of deep 

Love! , • 

Thine air is the young breath of passionate 

thought; 

Thy trees take root in Love ; the sno 
above 

The very Glaciers have his colours cauglit, 
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cin. 

He who hath loved not, here would learn 
that lore. 


And 8u&*set into rose-hues sees them 
wrought 

By rays which sleep there lovingly: the 
rocks, 

The permanent crags, tell here of Love, 
who sought 

In them a refuge from the worldly shocks, 
»>^uch stir and sting the soul wi^h hope that 
woos, then mocks. 

C. 

Clarens! by heavenly feet thy paths are 
trod, — 

Undying Love’s, who here ascends a throne 

To wliich the steps are mountains; where 
the god 

Is a pervading life and light, — so sliown 

^ot on those summits solely, nor alone 

In the Still cave and forest ; o’er the flower 

His eye is sparkling, and his breath hatli 
blo\vn, 

His soft and summer breath, whose tender 
power 

Passes tlie strength of storms in their most 
desolate hour. 

Cl. 

All things are here of him / from the black 
pines, 

Whicli are his shade on high, and the loud 
roar 

Of torrents, where he listeneth, to the 
vines 

Winch slope his green path downward to 
tlie shore, • 

Where the bow'd waters meet him, and 
adore, 

Kissing his feet with murmurs ; and the 
wood, 

The covert of old trees, with trunks all 
hoar. 

But light leaves, young as joy, stands 
wliere it stood, 

Offering to him, and his, a populous solitude. 


And make his heart a spirit ; he w’ho know s 
That tender mystery, will love the more ; 
For this is Love’s recess, where vain men’s 
woes, 

And the world’s waste, have driven him far 
from those, 

For 'tis his nature to advance or die ; 

He stands not still, but or decays, or 4 p*ow’s 
Into a boundles.s blessing, which may vie 

With the immortal lights, in its eternity! 

CIA'. 

T w'as not for fiction cliose Bousseau this 
spot, 

Peopling it with affections ; but he found 
It was the scene which Pas.sion must allot 
To the mind’s purified beings; 'twas the 
ground 

Where early Love his Psyche’s zone un- 
bound. 

And hallow’d it witli loveliness : 'tis lone, 
And W'onderful, and deep, and hath a sound, 
And sense, and sight of sweetness ; here 
the Hhone 

Hath spread himself a couch, the Alps have 
rear’d a throne. 

C\. 

Lausanne t and Feniey ! ye have been the 
abodes 

Of names which untoyoubequeath’daname; 

Mortals, who souglit and found, by danger- 
ous roads, 

A jiath to perpetuity of fame : 

They were gigantic minds, and their steep 
aim * 

Was, Titan-like, on daring doubts to pile 
Thoughts which should call dow'ii thunder 
and the flame ’ 

OfHeaveiiagainassail’d.ifHeavoii the w hile 

On man and man’s research could deign do 
more than smile. 


CII. 

A populous solitude of bees and birds, 

And fairy-form’d and inany-colour’d things, 

AVho worship him witli notes more sweet 
than words, 

And innocently open their glad wings. 

And fall of lofty fountains, and the bend 

Of stirring branches, and the bud wbicli 
DriijgH 

The swiftest tliouKht of beauty, liere extend 
Mn,BhnK and ,nade l,y I,„ve, n.fto ot.e SgMy 
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The one was fire and fickhuiess, a child 
Most mutable in wishes, but in mind 

A wit as various,— gay, grave, sage, or 
wild, — 

Historian, bard, philosoplier, combined* 

He multiplied himself among mankind ’ 
Ihc Proteus of their talents: But his own 
Breathed most m ridicule,— which, as the 

Wind, 

^*^'proi!r- 

Now to o’erthrow a fool, and now to shako 
a throne. 
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cvn. 

The other, deep and slow, exhausting 
thought, 

And hiving wisdom with each studious year, 
In meditation dwelt, with learning wrought, 
And shaped his weapon ^vith an edge severe, 
Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer; 
The lord of irony, — that master-spell, 
Which stung his foes to wTath, which grew 
from fear, 

And doom’d him to the zealot’s ready Hell, 
Which answers to all doubts so eloquently 
well. 

cvin. 


CXI. 

Thus far have I proceeded in a theme 
Renew’d with no kind auspices : — to feel 
We are not what we have been, and to 
deem 

We are not what we should be, and to steel 
The heart against itself ; and to conceal, 
With a proud caution, love, or hate, or 
aught, — 

Passion or feeling, purpose, grief or zeal, — 
Which is the tyrant spirit of our thought. 
Is a stern task of soul : — No matter, — it is 
tauglit. 

CXII. 


Yet, peace be with their ashes, — for by 
them. 

If merited, the penalty is paid ; 

It is not ours to judge, — far less condemn ; 
The hour must come when such things 
shall be made 

Known unto all, or hope and dread allay’d 
By slumber, on one pillow, in the dust, 
Wliich, thus much we are sure, must lie 
decay’d ; 

And when it shall revive, as is our trust, 

'T\vill be to be forgiven, or suffer what is 
just. 

CIX. 

But let me quit man’s works, again to read 

His Maker’s, spread around me, and suspend 

This page, which from my reveries I feed. 
Until it seems prolonging without end. 

The clouds above me to the white Alps tend, 
And I must pierce them, and survey whal- 
e’er 

May be permitted, as my steps I bend 
To their most great and growing region, 
where 

The earth to her embrace compels the powers 
of air. 

CX. 

Italia 1 too, Italia ! looking on thee, 

Pull flashes on the soul the light of ages. 
Since the fierce Carthaginian almost won 
thee. 

To the last halo of the chiefs and sages 
Who glorify thy consecrated pages ; 

Thou wert the throne and grave of empires ; 
still. 

The fount at which the panting mind as- 
suages 

Her thirst of knowledge, quaffing there her 

fill, , . 

Flow’s from the eternal source of Rome’s im- 
perial hill. 


And for these words, thus woven into song, 
It may be that they are a harmless wile, — 
The colouring of the scenes which fleet 
along. 

Which I would seize, in passing, to beguile 
My breast, or that of others, for a while. 
Fame is the thirst of youth, but I am not 
So young as to regard men’s frown or smile. 
As loss or guerdon of a glorious lot ; 

I stood and stand alone, — remember'd or 
forgot. 

cxin. 

I have not loved the w'orld, nor the world 
mo ; 

I have not flatter’d its rank breath, nor 
bow’d 

To its idolatries a patient knee, 

Nor coin’d my cheek to smiles, nor crie<I 
• aloud 

In worship of an echo ; in the crow’d 
They could not deem me one of such ; 1 

stood . - 

Among them, but not of them ; in a shroud 
Of thoughts W’hich were not their thoughts, 

and still could, , .* 1 / 

Had I not filed my mind, which thus itseu 

subdued. 

cxrv. 

I have not loved the world, nor the world 

But let us part fair foes ; I do believe. 
Though I have found them not, that tuere 

ma 3 ’ be ... .11 

Words which are things, hopes which wiu 

no( cleceive 

And virtues which are merciful, nor weave 
Snares for the failing ; I w ould also deem 
O’er others’ giiefs that some sincerely 

ThaUwo', or one, are almost what they seem. 
That goodness is no name, and happiness n 
dream. 
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cxv. 

M7 daughter I with thy name this song 
begun ; 

My daughter I with thy name thus much 
shall end ; 

I see thee not, I hear thee not, but none 
Can be so wrapt in thee; thou art the 
friend 

To whom the shadow's of far years extend : 
Albeit my brow thou never shouldst behold. 
My voice shall with thy future visions blend, 
And reach into thy heart, when mine is cold, 
A token and a tone, even from thy father’s 
mould. 

CXVI. 

To aid thy mind’s development, to watch 
Thy dawn of little joys, to sit and see 
Almost thy very growth, to view thee catch 
Knowledge of objects, — w'onders yet to thee 1 
To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee, 

And print on thy soft cheek a parent’s 
kiss, — 

This, it should seem, was not reserved for 
me ; 

Yet this was in my nature : as it is, 

I know not what is there, yet something like 
to this. 

CX\TI. 

Yet, though dull Hate as duty should be 
taught, 

I know that thou wilt love me ; though in}’ 
nanio 

Should be shut from thee, as a spell still 
fraught 

With desolation, and a broken claim : 
"hough the grave closed betw'een us, — 
'twero the same, 

I know that thou wilt love me ; though to 
drain 

3/y blood from out thy being were an aim, 

„ ^**^* *^*i attainment, — all would be in vain, — 
otill thou wouldst love me, still that more 
than life retain. 

cxvin. 

The child of love, though horn in bitterness, 
And nurtured in convulsion. Of thy sire 
These were the elements, and thine no less. 
Aa yet such are around thee, but thy fire 
bball be more temper’d, and thy hope far ' 
higher. 

Sweet be thy cradled slumbers I O’er the 
sea 

And from the mountains where I now 
respire, 

Fain would I waft such blessing upon thee, 
As, with a sigh, 1 deem thou might ’st have 
been to me. i 


Canto the Fourth. 

« 

“Visto ho Toscanii, I>onibardia, Romagna, 

S uel Monte che divide, e quel che serra 
la, e un mare e 1’ altro, che la bagna." 

.^n'oA'^o, Satini iii. 

I ♦ » — 

TO 

JOHN IIOBHOUSE, ESQ., A.M., F.K.S., 

&c. &c. die. 

Ve.nick, January/ 2, 1818. 

MT dear HOBIIOI’SB, 

After an Interval of eight years between the 
composition of the first and last cantos of Chllde 
Harold, tho conclusion of the poem is about to be 
submitted to the public. In parting with so old a 
friend, it is not extruordinarj' that I should recur to 
one still older and better,— to one who has beheld 
the birth and death of the other, and to whom I am 
far more Indebted for the social advantages of an 
enllghtcnwl friendship, than— though not ungrate- 
ful — I cim, or could be, to Chllde Harold, for any 
public favour reflected through the poem on the 
poet,— to one, whom I have known long and accom- 
panied far, wliom I have fojm<l wakeful over my 
sickness and kind In my sorrow, glatl In my pros- 
IKjrity and firm lu my adversity, true in counsel an<l 
trusty In peril,— to a friend often tried and never 
found wanting to yourself. 

In so doing. I recur from fiction to truth ; and In 
dedicating to you In its coniplete, or at least con- 
cluded state, a poetical work which Is the longest, 
the most thoughtful and comprehensive of my com- 
positions, 1 wish to do honour to myself by the re- 
cord of many years’ Intimacy with a man of leanw 
Ing, of talent^ of steadiness, and of honour. It Is not 
for minds like ours to give or to receive flattery ; yet 
the praises of sincerity have ever i)een permitted to 
the voice of friendship ; and it is not for you, nor 
even for others, but to relieve a heart which has not 
elsewhere, or lately, l)ccn so much accustomed to 
the encounter of good-will as to withstand the shock 
firmly, that I thus attempt to comincmonUc your 
good qualities, or rather the advantages which I 
have derived from their exertion. Even the recur- 
rence of the date of this letter, the annivcrsjiry of 
the most unfortunate day of my psi.st existence*, but 
which cannot poison my future while I reUiln the 
resource of your friendship, and of my own faculties, 
will henceforth have a more agreeable recollection 
for both, Inasmuch as it will remind us of this my 
attempt to thank you for an indefatigable reganl 
such as few men have experienced, and no one could’ 
c.xi>eriencc without thinking better of his sixicies 
and of himself. 


• Ilia marriage. 
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It has been our fortune to traverse together, at 
various periods, the countries of chivalry, hlstorj’, 
and fable— Spain, Greece, Asia Minor, and Italy ; 
and what Athens and Constantinople were to us a 
few years ago, Venice and Rome have been more 
recently. The poem also, or the pilgrim, or l>oth, 
have accompanied me from first to last ; and i>erhaps 
it may be a pardonai)le vanity which induces me to 
retlcct with coiiiiilacency on a coini>ositiou which in 
some degree connects me wltli tlie spot where it was 
prtMluced, and the ol)jects It would fain describe ; 
and however unwortliy it may he deemed of those 
magical and memorable alKHles, however short it 
may fall of our disUujt conceptions and immediate 
impressions, yet as a mark of resi>ect for what is 
venerable, and of feeling for wiiat is glorious, it has 
been to me a source of plciisure in the production, 
and I part with it witli a kind of regret, which I 
liardly s\i9pected that events could have left me for 
imaginary objects. 

Witii regard to the conduct of the last canto, there 
will be fountl less of the pilgrim tlian in any of the 
preceding, and that little slightly, if at all, separate<l 
from the author siHjaking in his own iwrson. The 
fact is, that I hiul become weary of drawing a line 
which every one seeme<i deterndned not to iMjrceivc : 
like the Chinese in Goldsmith’s “Citizen of the 
World,” whom noboily would believe to l)e a Chinese, 
it was in vain that I asserteil, and imagineti that I 
had drawn, a distinction between the author and 
the pilgrim ; and the very anxiety to prcsenc this 
difference, and disappointment at finding it unavjul- 
Ing, so far crushed my efforts in the composition, 
that I determined to abandon it altogether--and 
have done so. The opinions which have been, or 
may iw, formtsl on that suliject are now a matter of 
indifference ; the work is to depemi on itself, and 
■ not on the writer ; and the author, who has no re- 
sources in his own mind beyond the rei)utation, 
transient or i>ennancnt, which is to arise from his 
literary efforts, deserves the fate of authors. 

In the course of the following canto It was my in- 
tention, eitlier in the text or in the notes, to have 
touched upon the i>rescnt state of Italian literature, 
ami perhaps «)f manners. Ihit the text, within the 
limits I proposed, I soon found liardly sufficient for 
the labyrinth of external objects, and the consapient 
reflections ; an<l for the whole of the notes, excepting 
a few of the shortest, I am indebted to yourself, ami 
these were necessarily limited to the elucidation of 
tlie text. 

It is also a delicate, and no very grateful task, to 
dissert upon the literature and in.anncrs of a nation 
so dissimilar ; and retiuires an attention and Impar- 
tiality whlcli would induce us— though perhaps no 
inattentive observers, nor ignorant of the language 
or customs of tlie i>eople amongst whom we have 
recently alKxlc — to distrust, or at lea.st defer our 
judgment, and more narrowly examine our informa- 
tion. The shite of literary, as well as political party, 
api>ears to run, or to have run, so high, that for a 
stranger to steer impartially between tliem is next 


to impossible. It may be enough, then, at least for 
my purpose, to quote from their own beautiful lan- 
guage — “ Mi pare che in un paesc tutto poetico, che 
vanta la lingua la piii nobile ed insieme la plu dolce, 
tutte tutte le vie diverse si possono tentare, e die 
slnche ia patrladl Alfleri e di Monti non ha perduto 
r antico valore, in tutte essa dovrebbe essere la 
priraa.’’ Italy has grcsit names still — C'anova, Slonti, 
Ugo Foscolo, Pimlemonte, Visconti, Morelll, Cico- 
gnara, Albrizzl, Mezzophantl, Mai, Mustoxidi, Agll- 
ettl, and Vacca, will secure to the present genera- 
tion an honourable place in most of the dcjwirt- 
ments of Art, Science, and Belles Lettres ; and in 
some the very highest — Europe — the World — has 
but one Canova. 

It has l>cen somewhere said by Alfleri, that “La 
pianta uomo nasce piu robusta In Italia che in 
()ualunque altra terra— e che gll stcssl atroci dclittl 
che vi .si commottono ne sono uua prova.” Without 
subscrlliing to the hitter part of his proposition, a 
dangerous doctrine, the truth of which may l)e dis- 
puted on better grounds, namely, that the Italians 
are in no resiwet more ferocious than their nclgldKiurs, 
that man must l>e wilfully blimi, or Ignorantly heed- 
less, who Is not struck with the extraordinary capa- 
city of this |>eople, or, if such a word Ikj admissible, 
their capabilities, tlie facility of their aetjuisitions, 
the rapidity of their conceptions, the lire of their 
genius, their sense of beauty, and, anillst all tlie 
tllsailvantages of repcatetl revolutions, tlie desolation 
of battles, and the despair of ages, tlieir still un- 
qucnched “longing after liimiortality,” — the immor- 
tality of independence. Aiul wlicn we ourselves, in 
riding round the walls of Rome, lieanl tlie simple la- 
ment oftlielalioureni’ chorus,” Roma I Roma! Roma! 
Roma non 6 plii come era prlma,’’ it was difficult 
not to contrast this melancholy dirge with the bac- 
chanal roar of the songs of exultation still yelled 
from the I^mdon taverns, over the carnage of Mont 
St. Jean, and the betrayal of Genoa, of Italy, of 
France, and of the world, by men whose conduct 
you yourself have exi>ose<l in a work worthy of tlie 
better days of our liistorj*. For me,— 

Non movoro mai corda 

Ovc la turl>a di sue ciauce assorda.*' 

What Itiily has gainc<l by the late transfer of 
natioTiH, it were useless for Engllshnicn to iu(julre, 
till itliecomesascertalneil tliat England ba-s ac<iulrei 
something more tliun a j>ermanent army and a sus- 
pended Habeas Corims; It is enough for them to 
look at home. For what they have done abroail. 
and especially In the South, “ Verily they inll have 
their reward,” and at no very distant iieriod. 

Wishing you, my dcjir Ilobliouse, a ssife and agree- 
able return to that country whose real welfare can 
Ik; dearer to none than to yourself, I dwlicate to you 
this i>oem in its completed sUite ; and repeat once 
more how truly I am ever 

Your obliged and aflectionatc frieml, 

BYRON. 
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I. 

I STOOD in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs ; 

A palace and a prison on each hand : 

I saw from out the w'ave her structures 
rise 

As from the stroke of the enchanter’s 
wand : 

A thousand years their cloudy wings 
expand 

Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 

Oer the far times, when many a subject 
land 

winged Lion’s marble piles, 
Where \enice sate in state, throned on her 
hundred isles ! 

n. 

She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean, 
Rising w'lth her tiara of proud towers 
At airy di^stance, witli majestic motion, 

A ruler of the waters and their powers : 
^And such she was;— her daughters had 
their dowers 

From spmls of nations, and the exhaust- 
less East 

^"'^sho^ers^*^ gems in sparkling 

In punde was she robed, and of her feast 
Uonarchs partook, and deem’d their dignity 
increased. ^ ^ 

in. 

In Venice Tasso’s eclioes are no more, 

And silent rows the songless gondolier ; 

Ami to the shore, 

Ana music meets not always now the 
^ar * 

eone— but Beauty still is 
States^fail, arts fade-hut Nature doth not 

Thft forget how Venice once was dear, 
rho pleasant place of all festivity, 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy ! 

IV. 

But unto us she hath a spell beyond 
Her name m story, and lier long array 

Sespoml 

Alwve the dogeless city’s vanish’d swav • 

WHh Urn rT*J^ ^^^4 not decT;"^ ’ 
And P err« the M^r. 

awayl’ or wJrn 

""‘■'woroT “--eh all I 

For us repeopled were the solitary shore. 


V. 

The beings of the mind are not of clay ; 
Essentially immortal, they create 
And multiply in us a brighter ray 
And more beloved existence: that which 
Fate 

Prohibits to dull life, in this our state 

Of mortal bondage, by these spirits 
supplied, 

First exiles, then replaces what we hate ; 
catering the heart whose early flowers 
have died, 

I And with a fresher growth replenishing the 
void. 

VI. 

Such is the refuge of our youth and age, 
llie first from Hope, the last from Vacancy ; 
And this worn feeling peojiles many a 
page. 

And, may be, that which grows beneath 
mine eye : 

Yet there are things whose strong reality 
Outshines our fairy-land; in shape and 
hues 

More beautiful than our fantastic sky, 

And the strange constellations which the 
Muse 

O’er her wild universe is skilful to diffuse : 

VII. 

I saw or dream’d of such,— but let them 

go — 

They came like truth, and disappear’d like 
dreams ; 

And whatsoe’er they were- are now but so ■ 

I could replace them if I would; still teetns 

My mind with many a form which aptlv 
seems ^ 

Such as I sought for, and at moments 
found ; 

Let these too go— for W’aking Reason deems 
Such overweening phantasies unsound 
And other voices speak, and other sights 
surround. ^ 

VIII. 

I ve taught me other tongues, and in 
strange eyes 

wp'.vi”’’"’? ""if ; to the min.l 

Jrthich is Itself, no changes bring surprise: 

Nor IS It harsh to make, nor hard to find 

mankind ; 

^ "liere men are proud 

b^lflnd^*^ cause; and should I leave 

The inviolate island of the sage and free 
And seek me out a home by a remoter sea, ’ 
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IX. 

Perhaps I loved it well : and should I lay 
My ashes in a soil which is not mine, 

My spirit shall resume it — if we may 
Unbodied choose a sanctuary. I tw'ine 
My hopes of being remember’d in my line 
With my land’s language : if too fond and 

fa** 

These aspirations in their scope incline, — 
If my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 
Of hasty grow'th and blight, and dull Oblivion 
bar 

X. 

My name from out the temple w’here the 
dead 

Axe honour’d by the nations — let it be— 
And light the laurels on a loftier head I 
And be the Spartan’s epitaph on me — 

“ Sparta hath many a worthier son than 

Meantime I seek no sympathies, nor need ; 
The thorns which I have reap’d are of the 
tree 

I planted : they have torn me, and I bleed : 
I should have known what fruit would spring 
from such a seed. 

XI. 

The spouseless Adriatic mourns her lord ; 
And, annual marriage now no more re- 
new’d, 

The Bucentaur lies rotting unrestored, 
Neglected garment of her widowhood ! 

St. Mark yet sees his lion where he stood 
Stand, but in mockery of his wither’d 
power, 

Over the proud Place where an Emperor 
sued, 

And monarchs gazed and envied in the 
hour 

When Venice was a queen w'ith an uuequall d 
dower. 

xn. 

The Suabian sued, and now the Austrian 
reigns — 

An Emperor tramples where an Emperor 

knelt; . 

Kingdoms are shrunk to provuices, and 

chains 

Clank over sceptred cities ; nations melt 
From power’s high pinnacle, when they 
have felt 

The sunshine for a while, and downwai’d go 
Like lauwine loosen'd from the mountahi s 
belt ; 

Oh for one hour of blind old Dandolo ! 

Th’ octogenarian chief, Byzantium’s conquer- 
ing foe. 


xm. 

Before St. Mark still glow his steeds of 
brass, 

Their gilded collars glittering in the sun ; 
But is not Doria’s menace come to pass ? 
Are they not bndledf — Venice, lost and 
won, 

Her thirteen hundred years of freedom 
done. 

Sinks, like a seaweed, into whence she rose . 
Better be whelm’d beneath the waves, and 
shun, 

Even in destruction’s depth, her foreign 
foes. 

From w’hom submission wrings an infamous 
repose. 

XIV. 

In 3’outh she was all glory, — a new Tyre ; 
Her very by-word sprung from victory, 
The “Planter of the Lion,” which through 

fire , , 

And blood she bore o’er subject earth ana 

Though making many slaves, herself still 

free, . .. 

And Europe’s bulwark 'gainst the Otto^te; 

Witness 'Troy’s rival, Candial 
Immortal waves that saw Lepanto s fight! 
For ye are names no time nor tyranny can 
blight. 

XV. 

Statues of glass— all shiver’d— the long file 
Of her dead Doges are declined to dost; 
But where they dwelt, the vast and sump- 
tuous pile . . , 

Bespeaks the pageant of their splendid 

Their sceptre broken, and their sword in 

Have^elded to the stranger : empty h^s. 
Thin streets, and foreign aspects, such a 

Too St remind her who and what 
Have flung a desolate cloud o er V 
lovely walls. 

XVI. 

When Athens’ armies fell at Syracuse, 

And fetter’d thousands bore the yoke of war. 
Redemption rose np in the Attic Muse, 

Her voice their only ransom ^om Max . 

See ! as they chant the tragic 

Of the o’ermaster’d victor stops, the reins 

Fall from his hands, his 

Starts from its belt— he rends his capuve s 

And bids hto thank the hard for freedom and 
his strains. 
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xvn. 

Thus, Venice, if no stronger claim were 
thine, 

Were all thy prond historic deeds forgot, 
Thy choral memory of the Bard divine. 

Thy love of Tasso, should have cut the knot 
Which ties thee to thy tyrants; and thy lot 
Is shameful to the nations,— most of all, 
Albion I to thee ; the Ocean queen should 
not 

Abandon Ocean’s children ; in the fall 
Of Venice think of thine, despite thy watery 
wall. 

xvm. 

I loved her from my boyhood ; she to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart, 

Kieiiig like water-columns from the sea, 

Of ]oy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart * 
And Otway, Badclilfe, Schiller, Shak- 
speare’s art, 

^d stamp’d her image in me, and even so, 
Although I found her thus, we did not 
part ; 

Perchance even dearer in her day of woe, 
Thau when she was a boast, a marvel, and a 
show. 

XIX. 

I can repeople with the past— and of 
The present there is still for eye and 
thought, 

And meditation chasten’d down, enough ; 
And more, it may be, than I hoped or 
sought ; 

And of the hapinost moments which were 
wought 

Within the web of my existence, some 
Irom thee, fair Venice I have their colours 
caught : 

The^ are some feelings Time cannot 
benumb. 

Nor Torture shake, or mine would now be 
cold and dumb. 

XX. 

But from their nature will the tannen grow 
Boftiest on loftiest and least shelter’d rocks 
Kooled in barrenness, where nought below ' 
Uf soil supports them ’gainst the Alpine 

DXiOCKS 

Of eddjing storms ; yet springs the trunk, 
and mocks 

frame ^"^Pest, tiU its lieight and 
Are worthy of the mountains from whose 

IHOCks 

Of bleak, gray granite into life it came, 

And grew a giant tree ;-the mind may grow 
the same. 


XXI. 

Existence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and sutferance make its firm abode 
The bare and desolated bosoms : mute 
The camel labours with the heaviest load, 
And the wolf dies in silence, — not bestow’d 
In vain should such example be ; if they, 
Things of ignoble or of savage mood, 
Endure and shrink not, we of nobler clay 
May temper it to bear,— it is but for a day. 

xxn. 

All suffering doth destroy, or is destroy’d, 
Even by the sufferer ; and, in each event, 
Ends: Some, with hope ropleiiisird and 
rebuoy d, 

lleturii to whence they came — with like 
intent, 

And weave their web again ; some, bow’d 
and bent, 

Wax gray and ghastly, withering ere their 
time. 

And perish with the reed on which they 
leant ; 

Some seek devotion, toil, war, good or crime, 
According as their souls were form’d to sink 
or climb. 

XXIII. 

But ever and anon of griefs subdued 
There comes a token like a scorpion’s sting. 
Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness im- 
bued ; 

And slight withal may be the things which 
bring 

Back on the heart the W’eight which it w’ould 
fling 

Aside for ever : it may be a sound — 

A tone of music — summer’s eve — or spring 

A flower — the wind — the ocean — which 
shall wound, 

Striking the electric chain wiierewith we are 
darkly bound ; 

XX^^ 

And how and why w'e know not, nor can 
trace 

Home to its cloud this lightning of the 
mind, 

But feel the shock renew’d, nor can efface 
The blight and blackening w'hich it leaves 
behind, 

Wliich out of things familiar, undesign’d, 
When least we deem of such, calls up to view 
The spectres whom no exorcism can bind,— 
The cold, the changed, perchance the dead - 
anew, 

The mourn’d, the lovetl, the lost—too many! 
yet how’ few’ ! 
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XXV. 

But my soul wanders ; I demand it back 
To meditate amongst decay, and stand 
A ruin amidst ruins ; there to track 
Fall’n states and buried greatness, o’er a 
land 

Which loas the mightiest in its old com- 
mand, 

And is the loveliest, and must ever be 
The master-mould of Nature’s heavenly 
hand ; 

Wherein were cast the heroic and the free, 
The beautiful, the brave, the lords of earth 
and sea, 

XXVI. 

The commonwealth of kings, the men of 
Rome ! 

And even since, and now, fair Italy ! 

Thou art the garden of the world, the home 
Of all Art yields, and Nature can decree ; 
Even in thy desert, what is like to thee ? 
Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
More rich than other climes’ fertility ; 

Thy wreck a glory, and thy ruin graced 
With an immaculate charm which cannot be 
defaced. 

XX'VTI. 

The moon is up, and yet it is not night ; 
Sunset divides the sky with her ; a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli’s mountains ; Heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colours seems to 
be, — 

Melted to one vast Iris of the West,-^ 
Where the Day joins the past Eternity, 
Wliile, on the other hand, meek Dian’s crest 
Floats through the azure air — an island of the 
blest ! 

xxvm. 

A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With hero’erhalf the lovely heaven ; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Boil’d o’er the peak of the far Rhietiau hill, 
As Day and Night contending were, until 
Nature reclaim’d her order gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues 
instil 

Tlie odorous purple of a new-born rose, 
Which streams upon her stream, and glass d 
within it glows, 

XXIX. 

Fill’d with the face of heaven, which, from 
afar, 

Comes down upon the w’aters ; all its hues, 
From the rich sunset to the rising star, 
Their magical variety diffuse : 


And now they change ; a paler shadow 
strews 

Its mantle o’er the mountains ; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang im- 
bues 

With a new colour as it gasps away, 

The last still loveliest, — till — ’tis gone — and 
- all is gray. 

XXX. 

There is a tomb in Arqua ; — rear’d in air, 
Pillar’d in their sarcophagus, repose 
The bones of Laura's lover : here repair 
Many familiar with his w'ell-sung woes, 

The pilgrims of his genius. He arose ^ 

To raise a language, and his laud reclamx 
From the dull j'oke of her barbaric foes : ^ 
Watering the tree which bears his lady s 
name 

With his melodious tears, he gave himself to 
fame. 

XXXI. 

They keep liis dust in Arqua, where he died ; 
The mountain- village where his latter days 
Went down the vale of years ; and 'tis theii 

pride — , . 

An honest pride — and let it be then* praise, 
To offer to the passing stranger’s gaze ^ 
His mansion and his sepulchre ; both plain 
And venerably simple, such as raise 
A feeling more accordant with his strain 
Than if a pyramid form’d his monumental 
fane. 

xxxn. 

And the soft quiet hamlet w’here he dwelt 
Is one of that complexion which seems 

made , r u 

For those who their mortality have felt, 

And sought a refuge from tbeir hopes ae- 

In the deep umbrage of a green liDl’s shade, 
■Wliich shows a distant prospect far away 
Of busy cities, now in vain display n, 

For they can lure no further ; and 
Of a bright sun can make sufficient hoUaay, 

xxxni. 

Developing the mountains, leaves, and 

And shining in the brawling brook, where- 

Clear^as its current, glide the sauntering 

Wit^ a calm languor, which, though to the 
eye 
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Idlesse it seem, hath its morality. 

If from society we learn to live, 

'T is solitude should teach us how to die ; 

It hath no flatterers ; vanity can give 
No hollow aid ; alone — man uith his God must 
strive : 

XXXIV. 

Or, it may be, with demons, who im 2 )£iir 
The strength of better thoughts, and seek 
their prey 

In melancnoly bosoms, such as were 
Of moody texture from their earliest day, 
And loved to dwell in darkness and dismay, 
Deeming themselves predestined to a doom 
V^iich is not of the pangs that pass away j 
Making the sun like blood, the earth a tomb, 
The tomb a hell, and hell itself a murkier 
gloom. 

XXXV. 

Ferrara 1 in thy wide and gi'ass-grown 
streets, 

^ose symmetry was not for solitude, 
There seems as ’twere a curse uj)ou the 
seats 

Of former sovereigns, and the antique brood 
Of Este, wliich for many an age made goo(l 
Its strength within thy walls, and u'aa of 
yore 

Patron or tyrant, as the changing mood 
petty power impell’d, of those who wore 
The wreath which Dante’s brow alone had 
worn before. 


xxxvm. 

Thott / form’d to eat, and be despised, and 
die, 

Even as the beasts that perish, save that 
thou 

Hadst a more splendid trough and wider sty : 

He! with a glory round his furrow’d brow, 

Which emanated then, and dazzles now, 

In face of all his foes, tlie Crnscan quire, 

And Boileau, whose rash envy could allow 

No strain which shamed his country’s 
creaking lyre, 

That whetstone of the teeth— monotony in 
wire ! 

XXXIX. 

Peace toTorquato'sinjiiredslmdel ’t was his 

In life and death to be the mark where 
Wrong 

Aim’d with her poison’d arrows, — but to 
miss. 

Oh, victor unsurirass’d in modern song ! 

Each year brings forth its millions; but 
how long 

The tide of generations shall roll on, 

And not the whole combined and countless 
throng 

Compose a mind like thine ? though all in one 
Condensed their scatter’d rays, they would 
not form a sun. 


XL. 


XXXVI. 

And Tasso is their glory and their shame. 
Bark to his strain ! and then survey his cell ! 
And see how dearly earn’d Torquato’s fame. 
And where Alfonso hade his poet dwell : 
The miserable despot could not quell 
The insulted mind he sought to quench, and 
blend 

With the sun-ounding maniacs, in the hell 
Where lie had plungedit. Glory without end 

ocatter d the clouds away ; and on that name 
attend 


xxxvn. 

The tears and praises of all time ; while 
thine 

Would rot in its oblivion — in the sink 

Ut worthless dust, which from thy boasted 
line 


Is shaken into nothing-but the link 
Ihou formest in his fortunes bids us thi 
otthy p(wr malice, naming thee with scoi 
Alfonso I how thy dural pageants shrinli 

another station born, 
Scarce fit to be the slave of him thou mad 
to mourn : 


Great as thou art, yet parallel’d by those, 
Thy countrymen, before tbee born to shine, 
The Bards of Hell and Chivalry : first 
rose 

The Tuscan father’s comedy divine ; 

Then, not unequal to the Florentine, 

The southern Scott, th^instrel wlio call’d 
forth 

A new creation witli Ijfr magic line, 

And, like the Ariosto df the North, 
Sangladye-loveand war, romance andknigUlv 

worth. 

XIJ. 

The lightning rent from Ariosto’s bust 
The iron crown of laurel’s mimick’d leaves ; 
Nor was the ominous element unjust, * 
For the true laurel -^\Teath which Glory 

I Is of the tree no bolt of thunder cleaves. 

And the false semblance but disgraced iiia 
1 brow ; 

j Yet still, if fondly Superstition grieves, 

I Know, that the lightning sanctities below 
^ AVhateer it strikes yon head is doubly 

j sacred now. 


I 
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XUI. 

Italia 1 oh Italia ! thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty, which became 
A funeral dower of present woes and past, 
On thy sweet brow is sorrow plough’d by 
shame, 

And annals graved in characters of flame. 
Oh, God ! that thou wert in thj' nakedness 
Less lovely or more powerful, and couldst 
claim 

Thy right, and awe the robbers back, who 
press 

To shed thy blood, and drink the tears of thy 
distress ; 

XLin. 

Then might’st thou more appal; or, less 
desired. 

Be homely and be peaceful, undeplored 
For thy destructive charms ; then, still un- 
tired, 

Would not be seen the armed torrents pour’d 
Down the deep Alps ; nor would the hostile 
horde 

Of many-nation’d spoilers from the Po 
Quaff blood and water ; nor the stranger’s 
sword 

Be thy sad weapon of defence, and so, 
V’ictor or vanquish’d, thou the slave of friend 
or foe. 

XLIV. 

Wandering inyoutli, I traced the path of him, 
The Eoman &ieud of Rome’s least-mortal 
mind, 

The friend of Tully : as my bark did skim 
The bright blue waters with a fanning wind, 
Came Megara before me, and behind 
iEgina lay, Piraeus on the right. 

And Corinth on the left ; I lay reclined 
Along the prow, and saw all these unite 
In ruin, even as he had seen the desolate sight ; 

• 

XLV. 

For Time hath not rebuilt them, but uji- 
rear’d 

Barbaric dwellings on their shatter’d site, 
Which only make more mourn’d and more 
endear’d 

The few last rays of their far-scatter’d light. 
And the crush’d relics of their vanish’d 
might. 

The Roman saw these tombs in his own age, 
These sepulchres of cities, which excite 
Sad wonder, and his yet surviving page 
The moral lesson bears, drawn from such 
pilgrimage. 


XLVI. 

That page is now before me, and on mine 
ffts country’s ruin added to the mass 
Of perish’d states he mourn’d in their 
decline, 

And I in desolation : all that was 
Of then destruction is; and now, alas ! 
Rome — Rome imperial, bows her to the 
storm. 

In the same dust and blackness, and we 
pass 

The skeleton of her Titanic form. 

Wrecks of another w’orld, whose ashes still 
are warm. 

XLVn. 

Yet, Italy ! through every other land 
Thy wrongs should ring, and shall, from 
side to side ; 

Mother of Arts ! as once of arms ; thy hand 
Was then our guardian, and is still our 
guide ; 

Parent of our religion 1 whom the wide 
Nations have knelt to for the keys of 
heaven ! 

Europe, repentant of her parricide, 

Shall yet redeem thee, and, all backward 
driven, 

Roll the barbarian tide, and sue to be for- 
given. 

XLVIU. 

But Arno wins us to the fair white w’alls, 
Where the Etrurian Athens claims and 
keeps 

A softer feeling for her fairy halls. 

Girt by her theatre of hills, she reaps 
Her com, and wdne, and oil, and Plenty 
leaps 

To laughing Hfe, with her redundant horn. 
Along the banks where smiling Arno sweeps 
Was modern Luxury of Commerce born, 
And buried Learning rose, redeem’d to a new 
morn. 

XLIX. 

There, too, the Goddess loves in stone, and 

fills . , , 

The air around with beauty ; w’e nmalo 
The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, instils 
Part of its immortality ; the veil 
Of heaven is half undrawn ; within the paJe 
We stand, and in that form and face behom 
What Mind can make, when Nature s sell 
would fail ; 

And to the fond idolaters of old 
Envy the innate flash which such a soul con 
mould : 
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L. 

We gaze and turn away, and know not 
where, 

Dazzled and dnuik with beauty, till the 
heart 

Keels wuth its fulness ; there — for ever 
there — 

Chain’d to the chariot of triumphal Art, 
We stand as captives, and would not depart. 
Away I — there need no w’ords nor terms 
precise, 

The paltry jargon of the marble mart, 
Where Pedantry gulls Folly— we have eyes : 
Blood, pulse, and breast confirm the Dardan 
Shepherd’s prize. 

LI. 

Appear’dst thou not to Paris in this guise ? 
Or to more deeply blest Anohises ? or, 

III all thy perfect goddess-ship, w’hen lies 
Before thee thy own vanquish'd Lord of 
War? 

And gazing in thy face as toward a star, 
Laid on thy lap, his eyes to thee upturn, 
heeding on thy sweet cheek! while thy 
lips are 

With lava kisses melting while they burn, 
Bliower’d on his eyelids, brow, and mouth, as 
from an urn ? 

LIT. 

Glowing, and circumfused in speechless love 

Their full divinity inadequate 

That feeling to express, or to improve, 

The gods become as mortals, and man’s fate 
Has moments like their brightest; but the 
weight 

Of earth recoils upon us let it go ! 

We can recall such visions, and create, 
From what has been, or might be, things 
which grow 

Into thy statue’s form, and look like gods 
below. 

Lin. 

I leave to learned fingers and wise hands, 

iiie artist and his ap(?, to teach and toll 

How well his connoisseurship understands ' 

A he graceful bend, and the voluptuous I 
swell : ' j 

Let these describe the undescribable : 

1 would not theii- vile breath should crisp I 
the stream ^ 

Wherein that image shall for ever dwell ; 
lUe unruffled mirror of the loveliest dream 
lhat ever left the sky on the deep soul to 


LIV. 

In Santa Croce’s holy precincts lie 
Ashes which make it holier, dust which is 
Even in itself an immortality, 

Though there were nothing save the past, 
and this, 

The particle of those sublimities 
Which have relapsed to chaos ; here repose 
Angelo’s, Alfieri’s bones, and his, 

The stari^ Galileo, w’ith his woes ; 

Here Machiavelli’s earth return’d to whence 
it rose. 

LV, 

These are four minds, which, like the 
elements, 

Might furnish forth creation : — Italy ! 

Time, which hath wrong’d thee with ten 
thousand rents 

Of thine imperial garment, shall deny. 

And hath denied, to every other sky, 

Spirits which soar from ruin : thy decay 
Is still impregnate with divinity, 

Which gilds it with revivifying ray ; 

Such as the great of yore, Canova is to day. 


LVI. 

I But where repose the all Etruscan three— 

[ Dante, and Petrarch, and, scarce less than 
they, 

The Bard of Prose, creative spirit! he 

Of the Hundred Tales of love — where did 
they lay 

Their bones, distinguish’d from our common 
clay 

In death as life ? Are they resolved to dust, 

And have their country’s marbles nouebt 
to say ? ^ 

Could not her quarries furnisli forth one 
bust ? 

Did they not to her breast their filial earth 
intrust? 

LVII. 

Ungrateful Florence I Dante sleeps afar, 

Like Scipio, buried by the. upbraiding shore • 

rhy factions, in their worse than civil war* 

Proscribed the bard whose name for ever- 
more 

Their children’s children would iu vain 
adore 

With the remorse of ages ; and the crown 

\\ hich Petrarch s laureate brow supremely 
wore, 

Upon a far and foreign soil had grown, 

His life, his fame, his grave, though rifled 

not thine own. 
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Lvm. 

Boccaccio to his parent earth bequeath’d 
His dust, — and hes it not her great among, 
With many a sweet and solemn requiem 
breathed 

O’er him who form’d the Tuscan’s siren 
tongue ? 

That music in itself, whose sounds are song, 
The poetry of speech ? No; — even his tomb 
Uptorn, must hear the hyaena bigot’s wrong, 
No more amidst the meaner dead find room. 
Nor claim a passing sigh, because it told for 
xchom ! 


Lxn. 

Is of another temper, and I roam 
By Thrasimene’s lake, in the defiles 
Fatal to Boman rashness, more at home ; 
For there the Carthaginian’s warlike T^es 
Come hack before me, as his skill beguiles 
The host between the mountains and the 
shore. 

Where Courage falls in her despairing files. 
And torrents, swoU’n to rivers with their 
gore. 

Reek through the sultry plain, with legions 
scatter’d o’er, 


LIX. 

And Santa Croce wants their mighty dust ; 
Yet for this want more noted, as of j'ore 
The Ca?sar’s pageant, shorn of Brutus’ 
bust. 

Did but of Rome’s best Son remind her 
more : 

Happier Ravenna ! on thy hoary shore. 
Fortress of falling empire 1 honour’d sleeps 
The immortal exile ; — Axqua, too, her store 
Of tuneful relics proudly claims and keeps, 
While Florence vainly begs her banish’d dead 
and weeps. 

LX. 

What is her pyramid of precious stones ? 
Of porphyry, jasper, agate, and all hues 
Of gem and marble, to incrust the bones 
Of merchant^ukes ? the momentary dews 
Which, sparkling to the twilight stars, 
infuse 

Freshness in the green turf that wraps the 
dead. 

Whose names are mausoleums of the Muse, 
Are gently prest wth far more reverent 
tread 

Than ever paced the slab which paves the 
princely head. 

LXI. 

There be more things to greet the heart 
and eyes 

In Arno’s dome of Ai*t s most princely 
slu'ine. 

Where Sculpture with her rainbow sister 
vies ; 

There be more marvels yet — but not for 
mine ; 

For I have been accustom’d to entwine 
My thoughts with Nature rather in the 
fields. 

Than Art in galleries ; though a work divine 
Calls for my spirit’s homage, yet it yields 
Less than it feels, because the weapon which 
it wields 


Lxm. 

T>ike to a forest fell’d by mountain winds ; 
And such the storm of battle on this da^. 
And such the frenzy, whose convulsion 
blinds 

To all save carnage, that, beneath the fray. 
An eartiiquake reel’d unheededly away I 
None felt stern Nature rocking at his feet. 
And yawning forth a grave for those who 
lay 

Upon their bucklers for a winding-sheet ; 

Such is the absorbing hate when wamng 
nations meet ! 


LXR’. 

The Earth to them was ns a rolling bark 
Which bore them to Eternity ; they saw 
The Ocean round, but had no time to mark 
The motions of their vessel; Nature’s law, 
In them suspended, reck’d not of the awe 
Which reigns when mountains tremble, 

and the birds . , 

Plunge in the clouds for refuge, and with- 

^aw , , , 

From their down-toppling nests ; and bei- 

lomug herds , „a 

Stumble o’er heaving plains, and man s dread 

hath no words. 


LXV. 

Far other scene is Thrasimene now ; 

Her lake a sheet of silver, and her plaui 
Rent by no ravage save the 
Her aged trees rise thick as onw the slam 
Lay where their roots are; but a brook 

hath ta’en — , . a 

A little rill of scanty stream and bed— 

A name of blood from that day s sangmue 

And^^^inetto teUs ye where the tod 
:ade the earth wet, and turn d the unwilling 
waters red. 
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LXVI. 

Batson, Clitnmnus I in thy sweetest wave 
W the most living crystal that was e’er 
ihe Munt of river nymph, to gaze and lave ' 
Her limbs where nothing hid thorn, thon 
dost rear 

Thy grassy banks whereon the milk-white 
steer 

Gmzes ; the purest god of gentle waters ! 
And most serene of aspect, and most clear ; 
burelv that stream was nnprofanwl bv 
slaughters, 

A mirror and a l)ath for Beauty’s yomioest 
daughters ! ^ « 


LXX. 

And mounts in spray the skies, and tlieiice 
again 

Returns in an unceasing shower, which 
round, 

With its unempticd cloud of gentle rain, 

Is an eternal April to the ground, 

Making it all one emerald how profound 
^le gulf 1 and how the giant element 
^om rock to rock leaps with delirious bound. 
Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn 
and rent 

With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a 
fearful vent ! 


Lxvn. 

And on thy happy shore a Temple still, 

Of small and delicate proportion, keeps, 
Upon a mild declivity of hill, 

Its memory of thee ; beneath it sweeps 

Ihy current’s calmness; oft from out it 
leaps 

finny darter with the glittering scales, 
mo dwells and revels in thy glassy deeps ; 
While, chance, some scatter’d water-lily 
sails 

Down where the shallower wave still tells its 
hubhling tales. 


Lxvni. 

Pass not unblest the Genius of the place ! 
If through the air a zephyi* more serene 
Win to the brow, 't is his ; and if ye trace 
Along his margin a more eloquent green, 

H on the heart the fresliness of the scene 
bprmkle its coolness, and from the drv 
dust 

Of weary life a moment lave it clean 
With Nature’s baptism,— t is to him ve 
must 

Pay orisons for this suspension of disgust. 


LXXI. 

To the broad column which rolls on, and 
shows 

More like the fountain of an infant sea 
Torn from the womb of mountains by the 
tliroes 

Of a new world, than only thus to be 
Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly, 
With many windings, througli the vale •— 
Look back ! 

Lo I where it comes like an eternity, 

As if to sweep down all things in its track, 
( harming the eye with dread,— a matchless 
cataract, 




Horribly beautiful I but on the verge, 

From side to side, beneath the glitterinc 
morn, 

An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 
Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 
Ha steady dyes, whUe all around is torn 
liy the distracted waters, bears serene 
Its brilliant hues with all their beams un- 
shorn : 

Resembling, 'mid tlie torture of the scene 

J^ove watching Madness witli unalterahre 
mien. 


LXIX. 

The roar of waters I— from the headlon- 
height 

Velino cleaves the wave-wom precipice : 

l ie fall of waters I rapid as the light 

ihe nashmg mass foams shaking the abyss : 

iho heU of waters I where they howl and 
hiss, 

And boil in endless torture ; while the sweat 

out from this 

ilicir Iblegethou, curls round the rocks of 
That guMd the gulf around, in pitiless horror 


LXXIII. 


Once more upon the woody Apennine. 

Ihc infant Alps, wliich— had I not before 

(jazed on theii* miglitier parents, where the 
pine 

Sits on more shaggy summits, and where 
roar 




shipp’d more ; 

But I have seen the soaring Jungfrau rear 
Her never-trodden snow, and seen the hoar 

Glaciers of bleak Mont Blanc both far am] 
near, 

And in Chimari heard the thunder-hills of fear, 
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LXXIV. 

Th’ Acrocerannian mountains of old name ; 
And on Parnassus seen the eagles fly 
Like spirits of the spot, as ’twere for fame, 
For still they soared unutterably high ; 
I’ve look’d on Ida with a Trojan’s eye; 
Athos, Olympus, JEtna, Atlas, made 
These hills seem things of lesser dignity. 
All, save the lone Soracte’s height, display’d 
Not now in snow, which asks the lyric 
Homan’s aid 

LXXV. 

For our remembrance, and from out the 
plain 

Heaves like a long-swept wave about to 
break, 

And on the curl hangs i)ausing : not in vain 
May he, who will, his recollections rake, 
And quote in classic raptures, and awake 
The hills with Latian echoes ; I abhorr’d 
Too much, to conquer for the poet’s sake, 
The drill’d dull lesson, forced down word 
by word 

In my repugnant youth, with pleasure to 
record 

LXXVI. 

Aught that recalls the daily drug which 
turn’d 

My sickening memory ; and, though Time 
hath taught 

My mind to meditate what then it learn ’d. 
Yet such the fix’d inveteracy ^^TOught 
By the impatience of my early thought, 
That, with the freshness wearing out before 
My mind could relish what it might ha\ »• 
sought. 

If free to choose, I cannot now restore 
Its health ; but what it then detested, still 
abhor. 

Lxxvn. 

Then farewell, Horace ; whom I hated so. 
Not for thy faults, but mine ; it is a ciu*se 
To understand, not feel thy lyric flow, 

To comprehend, but never love thy verse : 
Although no deeper l^loralist rehearse 
Our little life, nor Bard prescribe his art. 
Nor livelier Satirist the conscience pierce. 
Awakening without wounding the touch’d 
heart. 

Yet fare thee well — upon Soracte’s ridge we 
part. 

LXX^TH. 

Oh Home I my country I city of the soul ! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee. 
Lone mother of dead empires ! and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 


What are our woes and sufferance ? Come 
and see 

The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your 
way 

O’er steps of broken thrones and temples. 
Ye! 

Whose agonies are evils of a day — 

A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 

LXXIX. 

The Niobe of nations! there she stands. 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless 
woe ; 

An empty um within her wither’d hands. 
Whose holy dust was scatter’d long ago ; 
The Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes now ; 
The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers : dost thou flow, 
Old Tiber I through a marble wilderness ? 
Hise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her 
distress. 

LXXX. 

The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, 
and Fire, 

Have dealt upon the seveu-hill’d city's 
pride ; 

She saw her glories star by star expire. 
And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride, 
“Where the car climb’d the Capitol ; far aud 
wide 

Temple and tower went down, nor left a 
site : 

Chaos of ruins ! who shall trace the void. 
O'er the dim fragments cast a lunar light. 
And say, “here was, or is,” where all U 
doubly night ? 

» 

LXXXI. 

The double niglit of ages, and of her, 

Night’s daughter. Ignorance, hatli wrapt 
and wrap 

All round us: we but feel our way to err: 
The ocean hath its chart, the slat’s their 
map, 

Ajid Knowledge spreads them on her ample 
lap; 

But Home is as the desert, where we steer 
Stumbling o’er recollections ; now’ w’e clap 
Our hands, and cry “Eureka! ” it is clear — 
^Vhen but some false mirage of ruin rises near. 

Lxxxn. 

Alas 1 the lofty city ! and alas ! 

The trebly hundreti triumphs ! and the day 
■When Brutus made the dagger’s edge sur- 
pass 

The conqueror’s sw’ord in beariug fame 
away I 
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Alas, for Tally’s voice, and Virgil’s lay,*^ 

And Livy’s pictured page 1— but these shall 
be 

Her resurrection ; all beside— decay. 

lAlas, for Earth, for never shall we see 
Thfit brightness in her eye she bore when 
Home was free I 

Lxxxni. 

Oh thou, whoso chariot roll’d on Fortune’s 
wheel, 

Triumphant Syllal Thou, who didst subdue 

Thy country’s foes ere thou wouldst pause 
to feel 

The wrath of thy own wrongs, or reap the 
due 

Of hoarded vengeance till thine eagles flew 

O’er prostrate Asia;— thou, who with thy 
frown 

Annihilated senates — Roman, too, 

vices, for thou didst lay down 
With an atoning smile a more than earthly 
crow’n — 
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And show’d not Fortune thus how fame and 
sway, 

And all we deem delightful, and consume 
Our souls to compass through each arduous 
way, 

Are in her eyes less happy tlian the tomb ? 

Were they but so in man’s, how different were 
his doom ! 

LXXXVII. 

And thou, dread statue I yet existent in 
The austerest form of naked majesty, 

Thou whobeheldest, ’mid theassassins’ din, 
At thy bathed base the bloody Caesar lie, 
Folding his robe in dying dignity. 

An offering to thine altar from the queen 
Of gods and men, great Nemesis! did he 
die, 

And thou, too, perish, Pompey ? have ye 
been 

Victors of countless kings, or pupi)ets of 
a scene? 


JjXXXTV. 

The dictatorial wreath — couldst thou divine 
To what would one day dwindle that whicli 
made 

Thee more than mortal ? and that so supine 

By aught than Romans Rome should thus 
be laid ? 

She who was named Eternal, and array’d 
Her wanuors but to conquer she who veil'd 
Earth with her haughty shadow*, and dis- 
play’d, 

Until the o’er eanopied horizon fail’d, 

Her rushing wings — Oh 1 she w'ho was Al- 
mighty hail'd ! 

LXXXV. 

Sylla was first of victors ; but our ow*n, 
The sagest of usurpers, Cromwell !— he 

loo swept off senates W'hile he hew d the 
throne 

Down to a block — immortal rebel 1 See 
AViiat crimes it costs to be a moment free, 
And famous tbrougli all ages ! but beneath 
gis fate the moral lurks of destiny ; 

His day of double victory and death 
Beheld him win tw*o realms, and, happier, 
yield his breath. 

LXXXVI. 

The third of the same moon whose former 
course 

Had all but crown’d him, on the self-same 
day 

Deposed him gently from bis throne of force 
^ 'cl^/ earth’s preceding 


LXXXVIll. 

And thou, the thunder-stricken nurse of 
Rome I 

She-W’olfl w*hose brazen-imaged dugs im- 
part 

The milk of conquest yet w ithin the dome 
Where, as a monument of antique art. 
Thou standest Mother of the mighty 
heart, 

Which the great founder suck’d from thy 
w ild teat, 

Scorch d by the Roman J ove’s ethereal dart 
And thy limbs black with lightning— dost 
thou yet 

Guard thine immortal cubs, nor thy fond 
charge forget ? 

LXXXIX. 

Thou dost; but all thy foster-babes are 
dead — 

Tlie men of iron: and the world bath 
rear’d 

(hties from out their sepulchres : men bled 
In imitation of the things they fear’d, 

And fought and conquer’d, and the’ same 
course steer’d, 

At apish distance ; but as yet none have, 
Nor could, the same supremacy have near’d 
Save one vain man, who is not in the grave* 
But, vanquish’d by himself, to his own slaves 
a slave — 

XC. 

The fool of false dominion— and a kind 
Of l^stard Caesar, following him of old 
\\ ith step unequal ; for the Roman’s mind 
W as modell d in a less terrestrial mould, 
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With passions fiercer, yet a judgment cold, 
And an immortal instinct which redeem’d 
The frailties of a heart so soft, yet bold, 
Alcides with the distaff now he seem’d 
At Cleopatra’s feet, — and now himself he 
beam’d, 

XCL 

And came — and saw — and conquer’d I But 
the man 

Who would have tamed his eagles down to 
flee, 

Like a train’d falcon, in the Gallic van, 
Which he, in sooth, long led to Wctory, 
With a deaf heai't which never seem'd to be 
A listener to itself, was strangely framed ; 
With but one weakest weakness — vanity. 
Coquettish in ambition, still he aim’d — 

At what ? con he avouch, or answer what he 
claim'd ? 

% 

xcn. 

And would be all or nothing — nor could wait 
For the sure grave to level him ; few years 
Had fix’d him with the CtPsars in his fate. 
On whom we tread : For this the conqueror 
rears 

The arch of triumph I and for this the tears 
And blood of earth flow on as they have ! 
flow'd. 

All universal deluge, which appears 
Without an ark for \vretclied man’s abotle, 
And ebbs but to reflow’ 1 Renew thy rainbow, 
Godl 

xcm. 

What from this barren being do W’e reap ? 
Our senses narrow, and our reason frail. 
Life short, and truth a gem which loves the 
deep. 

And all things W’eigh'd in custom’s falsest 
scale ; 

Opinion an omniiiotence, — whose veil | 
Mantles the earth w’ith darkness, until right 
And w’rong are accidents, and men grow 
pale 

Lest their owm judgments should become 
too bright. 

And their free thoughts l>e crimes, and earth 
have too much light. 


[Canto IV. 


To the new race of inborn slaves, who 
wage 

War for their chains, and rather than be 
free, 

Bleed gladiator-like, and still engage 
Within the same arena where they see 

Their fellows fall before, like leaves of the 
same tree. 

xcv. 

I speak not of men’s creeds — they rest 
between 

Man and his Maker — but of things allow’d, 
Averr’d, and kno^vn, and daily, hourly 
seen — 

The yoke that is upon us doubly bow’’d, 

And the intent of tyranny avow'’d, 

The edict of Earth’s rulers, who are grown 
The apes of him W’ho humbled once the 
proud. 

And shook them from their slumbers on 
the throne : 

Too glorious, were this all his mighty arm 
had done. 

XC^^. 

Can t 3 Tants but by tyrants conquer’d be, 
And Freedom find no champion and no 
child 

Such as Columbia saw anse when she 
Sprung forth a Pallas, arm'd and nn- 
defiled ? 

Or must such minds be nourish’d in the 
wild, 

Deep in the unpruned forest, 'midst the 
roar 

Of cataracts, where nursing Nature smiled 
On infant Washington ? Has Earth no 
more 

Such seeds within her breast, or Europe no 
such shore ? 

xevn. 

But France got drunk with bloo<l to vomit 
crime, 

And fatal have her Saturnalia been 
To Freedom’s cause, in every age and 
clime ; 

Because the deadly days which we have 




xciv. 

And thus they plod in sluggish misery. 
Rotting from sire to son, and age to age, 
Proud of their trampled nature, and so 
die. 

Bequeathing their hereditary rage 


I seen, 

i And vile Ambition, that built up between 
Man and his hopes an adamantine wall, 
And the base pageant last upon the scene. 
Are grown tne pretext for the eteinal 
thrall 

Which nips life’s tree, and dooms man’s 
worst — his second fall. 
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xcvm. 

Yet, FVeedom I yet thy banner, tom, but 
flying, 

Streams like the thunder-storm agavigt 
the wind; 

Thy trumpet voice, though broken now 
and dying, 

The loudest still the tempest leaves behind ; 

Thy tree hatli lost its blossoms, and the 
rind, 

Chopp d by the axe, looks rough and little 
worth, 

But the sap lasts,— and still the seed 
we find 

Sown deep, even in the bosom of the 
North ; 

So shall a better spring less bitter fruit bring 
forth. ^ 

XCTX. 

There is a stern round tower of other days, 
rinn as a fortress, with its fence of stone, 
buch as an army’s baflled strength delays, 
otanding with half its battlements alone, 
with two thousand years of ivy grown, 
The garland of eternity, where wave' 

ihe green leaves over all by time o’er- 
tlirowii ; — 

AVhat was this tower of strength ? within 
Its cave 

What treasure lay so lock’tL so hid ?— A 
woman's grave. 

C 

But who was she, the lady of the dead. 

lombd in a palace? Was she chaste and 
fair? 

^rthy a king s, or more— a Roman’s bed ? 
TUI J chiefs and heroes did she bear ? 

Wiiat (laughter of her beauties was the heir ? 
How lived, liow loved, how died she? Was 
8he not 

So honoured— and conspicuously there, 
Where meaner relics must not dare to rot, 
i laced to commemorate a more than mortal 

lot? 


CII. 

Perchance she died in youth : it may be, 
bow’d ’ 

With woes far heavier than the ponderous 
tomb 

That weigh’d upon her gentle dust, a cloud 
Might gather o’er her beauty, and a gloom 
In her dark eye, prophetic of the doom 
Heaven gives its favourites — early death ; 
yet shed 

A sunset charm around her, and ilJumo 
With hectic light, the Hesperus of the dead. 
Of her consuming cheek the autumnal leaf- 
like red. 

cm. 

Perchance she died in age— surviving all, 
Charms, kindred, children— \\ith the silver 
gray 

On her long tresses, which might yet recall, 
It may be, still a something of the day 
WTien they were braided, and her proud 
array 

And lovely form were envied, praisi^d, and 
eyed 

By Rome— But whither would Conjecture 
stray ? 

Thus much alone we know— Metella died, 
The wealtljiest Romans wife: Behold his 
love or pride ! 

CIV. 

I know not why— but standing thus by 
thee 

It seems as if I had thine inmate known. 
Thou Tomb! and other days come back 
on me 

With recollected music, though the tone 

Is changed and solemn, like the doudv 
groan *' 

Of d5'ing thunder on the distant wind ; 

Vet could I seat me by this ivied stone 
Till I had bodied forth the heated nikid 
Forms from the floating WTeck wliich Ruin 
leaves beljind; 


CT. 

Was she as those who love their lords, 
they ’ 

Who love the lords of others ? such ha 
been 

Fven m the olden time, Rome’s annals sf 
W as she a matron of Cornelia s mien, 

graceful quee 
1 refuse ()f joy-or ’gainst it did she war 
Inveterate m virtue ? Did she lean 

I nv?, heart, or wisely 1 

Love from amongst her griefs ?-for ^su 
ine auectioiis are. 


CV. 

And from the planks, far shatter’d o’er 
the rocks, 

Built me a little bark of hope, once more 
To battle with the ocean and the shocks 
Of the lou(i breakers, and the ceaseless roar 
W^hich rushes on the solitary shore 
Where all lies founder’d that was ever dear • 
But could I gather from the wave-worn 
store 

Enough for my rude boat, where should 
I steer ? 

There woos no home, nor liope, nor life, save 
what IS here. 


I 


3 
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CVI. 

Then let the winds howl on ! their 
harmony 

Shall henceforth be my music, and the 
night 

The sound shall temper with the owlets” 
cry, 

As I now hear them, in the fading light 

Dim o’er the bird of darkness’ native site, 

Answering each other on the Palatine, 

With their large eyes, all glistening gray 
and bright, 

And sailing pinions. — Upon such a shrine 
3Vhat are our petty griefs ? — let me not 
number mine. 

cvn. 

Cypress and ivy, weed and wallflower 
grown 

Matted and mass’d together, hillocks heap’d 

On what were chambers, arch crush'd, 
column strowu 

In fragments, choked up vaults, and frescos 
steep’d 

In subterranean damps, where the owl 
peep’d, 

Deeming it midnight: — Temples, baths, 
or halls ? 

Pronounce who can ; for all that Learning 
reap’d 

From her research hath been, that these 
are walls — 

Behold the Imperial Mount I ’tis thus the 
mighty falls. 


This mountain, whose obliterated plan 
The pyramid of empires pinnacled, 

Of Glory’s gewgaws shining in the van 
Till the sun’s rays with added flame were 
fill’d 1 

Where are its golden roofs? where those 
who dared to build ? 


CX. 

TuUy was not so eloquent as thou, 

Thou nameless column with the buried 
base ! 

What are the laurels of the Casar’s brow ? 
Grow’ii me with ivy from his dwelling- 
place. 

"Whose arch or pillar meets me in the 

Titus or Trajan’s? No — ’tis that of Time; 
Triumph, arch, pillar, all he doth dis- 
place 

Scoffing ; and apostolic statues climb 
To crush the imperial urn, whose ashes slept 
sublime, 

CXI. 

Buried in air, the deep blue sky of Borne, 
And looking to ’the stars ; they had con- 
tain'd 

A spirit which with these would find a 

home, , , 

The last of those who o’er the whole eartn 

reign’d, ^ 

The Roman globe, for after none sustam fl» 
But yielded back his conquests: — he was 


cvra. 

There is the moral of all human tales ; 

'Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 

First Freedom, and then Glory— when 
that fails, 

Wealth, vice, corruption, — barbarism at 
last. 

And History, with all her volumes vast. 

Hath but one page, — ’t is better written 
here 

Where gorgeous Tyranny hath thus a- 
mass'd 

All treasures, all delights, that eye or ear. 
Heart, soul could seek, tongue ask — Away 
with words I draw near, 

CIX. 

Admire, exult, despise, laugh, w’eep, — for 
here 

There is such matter for all feeling: — 
Manl 

Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear. 

Ages and realms are crowded in this span, 


more . ,, 

Than a mere Alexander, and, ^stain d 
With household blood and wine, serenely 

wore „ . , 

lis sovereign virtues — still w’e Trajan s name 

adore. 

cxn. 

■VMiere is the rock of Triumph, the high 

place , . , 

AVhere Rome embraced her heroes? wuere 

the steep 

Tarpeian? fittest goal of Tr^squ s ra^. 
The promontory whence the Traitor s Leap 
Cured all ambition. Did the conquerors 

Their^spoils here ? Yes ; and in yon field 

A thousand years of silenced factions 

The^Fonim, where the immortal accents 

jid stm the eloquent air breathes— burns 
with Cicero I 


cxm. 

The field of freedom, faction, fame, and 

Here a prond people’s passions were ex- 
haled, 

From the first hour of empire in the bud 

further worlds to conquer 

But long before had Freedom's face been 
veild, 

j^d Anarchy assumed her attributes ; 
lill every lawless soldier who assail’d 

Irod on the trembling senate’s slavish 
mutes, 

Or raised the venal voice of baser prostitutes. 

CXIV. 

Then turn we to her latest tribune’s name. 

h rom her ten thousand tyrants turn to thee, 

Redemer of dark centuries of shame— 

The mend of Petrarch— hope of Italy— 

Rienzi ! last of Romans ! While the tree 

Of freedom s wither’d trunk puts forth 
a leaf 

Even for thy tomb a garland let it be— 
^^^clficf— ^ and the people’s 

“'too'Sf^“‘“'' thou-with reign, alas ! 


CXV. 

Egeria 1 sweet creation of some heart i 

As f h rS *-esting.place so fair 

As thine ideal breast ; wliate’er thou art 

Ur wert,— a young Aurora of the air, 

Ahe nympholepsy of some fond despair: 

Or It might be, a beauty of the earth, ’ 

ther^J*^ a than common votary 

Too much adoring ; whatsoe’er thy birth 

Wied fonh:"“' 


cxvi. 

'^1'“ BpTkTed 

With thine Elysian water-drops ; the fare 

unwSl^r’'””' ” 

Whose‘^^r‘lf„““ ‘'>® p'®®®. 

green, wild margin now no more 
cr&sc 

sleep", *“* ’ waters 

Of‘the Clift •'Hl'blifg from the base 

The rm rnni ^ ^ «®"“® *®»P 

and °rc"p,“’“' ■ 


cxvn. 

Fantastically tangled ; the green hills 

Are clothed adth early blossoms, through 
the grass 

The quick-eyed lizard rustles, and the bills 
Of summer-birds sing welcome as ye pass : 
X lowers fresh iii hue, and many in their 
class, 

Implore the pausing step, and with their 
dj'es. 

Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass : 
...Tue sweetness of the violet’s deep blue eyes. 
Hiss d hy the breath of heaven seems colour’d 
by Its skies. 

cxvin. 

Here didst tbou dwell, in this enchanted 
cover, 

Egeria ! thy all heavenly bosom beating 

1* or the far footsteps of thy mortal lover : 

The purple Midnight veil’d that mystic 
meeting 

With her most starry canopy, and seating 
Ihyself by tliine adorer, wliat befell ? 

Ihis cave was surely shaped out for the 
greeting 

Of an enamour’d Goddess, and the cell 
ilaiuited by holy Love — the earliest oracle! 

CXIX. 

And didst thou not, thy breast to his 
replying, 

Blend a celestial with a human heart • 

And Love, wliich dies as it was born, in 

^^^\hine transports? could 

Make them indeed immortal, and impart 
The purity of heaven to earthly joysf 

Tm!^) venom and not blnnt the dart— 
Tlic dull satiety which all destroys— 

And root from out the soul the deadly weed 
which cloys ? 

cxx. 

Alas I our young affections run to waste 

Or water but the desert; whence arise ’ 

luxuriance, tares of 

Rank at the core, though tempting to the 
ejes, 

Flowcra whose wild odours breathe but 
agonies, 

^'“'the piamr*’ 

dVhich^spriug beneath her steps as Passion 

O er theworld’swilderness.and vainlvDants 

For some celestial fruit forbidden to our \v&nL 
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CXXI. 

Oh Love! no habitant of earth thou art — 
An unseen seraph, we believe in thee, — 

A faith whose martyrs are the broken 
heart, — 

But never yet hath seen, nor e’er shall see 
The naked eye, thy form, as it should be ; 
The mind hath made thee, as it i)eopled 
heaven, 

Even with its own desiring phantasy. 

And to a thought such shape and image 
given, 

As haunts the unquench’d soul — parch'd, 
wearied, wrung, and riven. 

exxn. 

Of its own beauty is the mind diseased, 
And fevers into false creation: — where, 
Where are the forms the sculptor’s soul 
hath seiz’d ? 

In him alone. Can Nature show so fair ? 
Where are the charms and virtues which 
we dare 

Conceive in boyhoo<l and pursue as men, 
The unreach’d Paradise of our despair, 
Which o’er-informs the pencil and the pen, 
And overpowers the page where it would 
bloom again ? 


exxv. 

Few — none — find what they love or could 
have loved. 

Though accident, blind contact, EUid the 
strong 

Necessity of loving, have removed 
Antipathies — but to recur, ere long. 
Envenom’d with irrevocable wrong; 

And Circumstance, that unspiritu^ god 
And miscreator, makes and helps along 
Our coming evils with a crutch-like rod, 
Whose touch turns Hope to dust, — the dust 
we all have trotl. 

exxvi. 

Our life is a false nature : ’tis not in 
The harmony of things, — this hard decree, 
This uneradicable taint of sin, 

This boundless upas, this all-blasting tree, 
"Whose root is earth, whose leaves and 
branches be 

The skies which rain their plagues on men 
like dew — 

Disease, death, bondage — all the woes we 
see. 

And worse, the woes we see not — wnicii 
throb through 

The immedicable soul, with heart-aches ever 
new. 


exxin. 

Who loves, raves — ’t is youth's frenzy — but 
the cure 

Is bitterer still, as charm by charm un- 
winds 

Which robed our idols, and we see too sure 

Nor worth nor beauty dwells from out the 
mind's 

Ideal shape of such ; yet still it binds 

The fatal spell, and still it draws us on. 

Heaping the whirlwind from the oft-sown 
w'inds ; 

The stubborn heart, its alchemy begun. 
Seems ever near the prize — wealthiest when 
most undone. 

exxiv. 

We wither from our youth, we gasp away — 

Sick — sick; uufound the boon, unslaked 
the thirst. 

Though to the last, in verge of our decay. 

Some phantom lures, such as we sought at 
^st — 

But all too late, — so are we doubly curst. 

Love, fame, ambition, avarice — 'tis the 
same. 

Each idle, and all ill, and none the worst — 

For all are meteors with a different name, 
And Death the sable smoke where vanishes 
the flame. 


CXXVU. 

Yet let us ponder boldly — 'tis a base 
Abandonment of reason to resign 
Our right of thought — our last and only plac® 
Of refuge ; this, at least, shall still 00 

mine: ^ • 

Though from our birth the faculty 
Is chain’d and tortured— cabin'd, cnbb d, 

confined, , . ,, 

And bred in darkness, lest the truth sboulu 

shine , . , 

Too brightly on the unprepared mind. 

The beam pours in, for time and skill wui 
couch the blind. 


cxxvm. 

Arches on arches 1 as it were that Rome, 
Collecting the chief trophies of her hue. 
Would build up all her triumphs m one 

doniCy , 

Her Coliseum stands ; the moonbeams 

shine , . 

As ’twere its natural torches, for diyme 
Should be the light which streams here to 

This^ong-exi>lored but still exhanstless 

mine , ^ 

Of contemplation ; and the azure gloom 
f an Italian night, where the deep skies 

assume 
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cxxix. 

Hues which have words, and speak to yc 
of heaven, 

Floats o’er this vast and wondrous monu- 
ment, ; 

And shadows forth its glory. There is given 
Unto the things of earth, which Time hath 
bent, 

A spirit’s feeling, and where he hath leant 
His hand, but broke his scythe, there is a 
power 

And magic in the ruin’d battlement, 

For which the palace of the present hour 
Most yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its 
dower. 

exxx. 

Oh Time I the beautifier of the dead, 
Adomer of the ruin, comforter 
And only healer when the heart hath bled ; 
Tune ! the corrector where our judgments 
err. 

The test of truth, love — sole philosoi)her, | 
For all beside are sojdiists — from thy tlirih, ' 
Which never loses though it doth defer— 
Time, the avenger! unto thee I lift 
My hands, and eyes, and heart, and crave of 
thee a gift : 

CXXXI. 


cxxxin. 

It is not that I may not have inenrr’d 

For my ancestral faults or mine tlie wound 

I bleed withal, and, had it been conferr'd 

With a just weapon, it had flow’d unbound; 

But now my blood shall not sink in the 
ground ; 

To thee I do devote it — thou .shalt take 

The vengeance, which shall yet be sought 
and found. 

Which if 1 have not taken for the sake 

But let that pass — I sleep, but thou shalt yet 
awake. 

CXXXIV. 

And if my voice break forth, 'tis not that 
now 

I shrink from what is suffer’d : let him 
speak 

M ho hath beheld decline upon my brow, 

Or seen my mind’s convulsion leave it 
weak ; 

But in this page a record will I seek. 

Not in the air shall these my words dis- 
perse. 

Though I be ashes ; a far hour shall \vTeak 

The deep prophetic fulness of this verse, 
And pile on human heads the mountain of 
my curse ! 


Amidst this wreck, where thou hast made a 
shrine 

And temple more divinely desolate, 

Among thy mightier offerings here are mine. 

Ruins of years, though few, yet full of fate: 

If thou hast ever seen me too elate, 

Hear me not ; but if calmly I have borne 

Oood, and reserved my pride against the 
hate 

Which shall not whelm me, let me not 
have worn 

This iron in my soul in vain— shall they not 
mourn ? 

CXXXII. 

And thou, who never yet of human wrong 

Left tlie unbalanced scale, gieat Nemesis ! 

Here, where the ancient paid thee honiace 
long — ^ 

Thou who didst call the Furie.s from the 
abyss, 

And round Orestes hade them howl and 
hiss 

For that unnatural retribution— just, 

liau It but been from hands less near— in 
this 

Thy fomer realm, I call thee from the 
dust I 

Host thou not hear my heart ?— Awake I 
thou shalt, and must* 

4 


cxxxv. 

That curse shall be Forgiveness. — Have 
I not — 

Hear me, my mother Earth ! lehohl it. 
Heaven 1 

Have I not had to wrestle with my lot ? 
Have I not suffer’d things to be forgiven ? 
Have I not had my brain scar’d, my heart 
riven, 

Hopes sapp’d, name blighted, Life’s life 
lied away? 

And only not to desperation driven, 
Because not altogether of such clay 
As rots into tlie souls of those whom I 
survey. 

CXXXVI. 

From mighty wTongs to petty perfidy 
Have I not seen what human things could 
do ? 

From the loud roar of foaming calumny 
To the small whisper of the as paltry few, 
^id subtler venom of tlie reptile crew, 

The Janus glance of whose significant eye, 
Learning to lie with silence, would seem 
true. 

And \\’ithout utterance, save the shrug 01 
sigh, 

Deal round to happy fools its speechless 
obloquy. 
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cxxxvn. 

Bat I have lived, and have not lived in 
vain : 

My mind may lose its force, my blood its 
fire, 

And my frame perish even in conquering 
pain ; 

But there is that within me which shall 
tire 

Torture and Time, and breathe when I 
expire ; 

Something unearthly, which they deem 
not of, 

Jjike the remember’d tone of a mute lyre, 
Shall on their soften’d spirits sink, and 
move 

In hearts all rocky now the late remorse of 
love. 

cxxxvm. 

The seal is set. — Now welcome, thou dread 
power I 

Nameless, yet thus omnipotent, which here 
Walk’st in the shadow of the midnight 
hour 

With a deep awe, yet all distinct from fear; 
Thy haunts are ever where the dead walls 
rear 

Their ivy mantles, and the solemn scene 
Derives from thee a sense so deep and 
clear 

That we become a part of what has been. 

And gi'ow unto the spot, all-seeing but 
unseen. 

CXXXIX. 

And here the buzz of eager nations ran, 

In murmur’d pity, or loud-roar’d applause, 
As man was slaughter'd by his fellow- 
man. 

And wherefore slaughter’d? wherefore, but 
because 

Such were the bloody Circus* genial laws, 
And the imperial pleasure. — Wherefore 
not ? 

What matters where we fall to fill the 
maws 

Of worms — on battle-plains or listed spot? 

Both are but theatres where the chief actors 
rot. 

CXL. 

I see before me the Gladiator lie : 

He leans upon his hand — his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony. 

And his droop’d head sinks gradually 
low — 


And through his side the last drops, ebbing 
slow 

From the red gash, faU heavy, one by one. 
Like the first of a thunder-shower; and 
now 

The arena swims around him — he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hail’d 
the wretch who won. 

CXLI. 

He heard it, but he heeded not — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far 
away; 

He reck’d not of the life he lost nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay. 
There were liis young barbarians all at 
play, 

There was their Dacian mother — he, their 
sire. 

Butcher'd to make a Homan holiday — 

All this rush’d with his blood — Sball be 
expire 

And unavenged ? Arise I ye Goths, and glut 
your ire ' 

CXLH. 

But here, where Murder breathed her 
bloody steam ; 

And here, where buzzing nations choked 
the ways, 

And roar’d or murmur’d like a mountain 
stream 

Dashing or winding as its torrent strays ; 
Here, where the Roman million’s blame or 
praise 

Was death or life, tbe playthings of a 
crowd, , 

My voice sounds much — and fall tbe stars 
faint rays 

On the arena void — seats crush’d — walls 
bow’d — 

And galleries, where my steps seem echoes 
strangely loud. 

CXLm. 

A ruin — yet what ruin 1 from its mass 
Walls, palaces, half -cities, have been reai*’d; 
Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass, 

And marvel where the spoil could have 

appear’d. , 

Hath it indeed been plunder’d, or but 

clear’d ? 

Alas ! developed, opens the decay, 

■UTien the colossal fabric’s form is nej^ « : 

It will not bear the brightness of the day. 
Which streams too much on all years, man, 
have reft away. 
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CXLIV. 

But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there ; 
When the stars twinkle through the loops 
of time, 

And the low night-breeze waves along tlie air 
The garland-forest, which the gray walls 
wear. 

Like laurels on the bald first Csesar’s head ; 
When the light shines serene but doth not 
glare, 

Then in this magic circle raise the dead : 
Heroes have trod this spot— ’t is on their 
dost ye tread. 

CXLV. 

“While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall 
stand ; 

“ When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall ; 
“And when Rome falls — the World.” 
From our own land 

Thus spake the pilgrims o'er this mighty wall 
In Saxon times, which we are wont to call 
Ancient; and these three mortal things 
are still 

On their foundations, and unalter’d all ; 
Rome and her Ruin past Redeniption’ssWll, 
The World, the same wide den — of thieves, 
or wliat ye will. 

CXLVI. 

Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime — 
Shrine of all saints and temple of all gods. 
Prom Jove to Jesus — spared and blest by 
time ; 

Looking tranquillity, while falls or nods 
Arch, empire, each thing rmmd thee, and 
man plods 

His way through thorns to ashes — glorious 
dome I 

Shalt thou not last? Time’s scythe and 
tyrants’ rods 

Shiver upon thee — sanctuary and home 
Of art and piety — Pantheon t — pride of Rome I 

CXLVn. 

Relic of nobler days, and noblest arts I 
Despoil’d yet perfect, with thy circle 
spreads 

A holiness appealing to all hearts — 

To art a model ; and to him who treads 
Rome for the sake of ages, Glory sheds 
Her light through thy sole aperture; to 
those 

Who worship, here are altars for their 
beads ; 

And they who feel for genius may repose 
iheir eyes on honour’d forms, whose busts 
around them close. 


CXLVin. 

There is a dungeon, in whose dim drear 
light 

What do I gaze on ? Nothing : Look again I 
Two forms are slow’ly shadow’d on iny 
sight — 

Two insulated phantoms of the brain : 

It is not so ; I see them full and plain — 
An old man, and a female young and fail', 
Presh as a nursing mother, in whose vein 
The blood is nectar: — but what doth she 
there, 

With her unmantled neck, and bosom white 
and bare ? 


CXLIX. 

Full swells the deep pure fountain of young 
life, 

Where on the heart and from the heart we 
took 

Our first and sweetest nurture, when the 
wife. 

Blest into mother, in the innocent look, 

Or even the piping cry of lips that brook 

No pain and small suspense, a joy perceives 

Man knows not, when from out its cradled 
nook 

She sees her little bud put forth its leaves — 
What may the fruit be yet ? I know not— 
Cain was Eve’s. 


CL. 

But here j'outh offers to old age t6e food, 
The milk of bis own gift : it is her sire 
To whom she renders back the debt of blood 
Born with her birth. No; he shall not 
expire 

AVliile in those w'arm and lovely veins the 
fire 

Of health and holy feeling can provide 
Great Nature's Nile, whose deep stream 
rises higher 

Than Egypt’s river : from that g«irtle side 
Drink, drink and live, old man! Heaven’s 
realm holds no such tide. 

CLI. 

The starry fable of the milky way 
Has not thy story’s purity ; it is 
A constellation of a sweeter ray, 

And sacred Nature triumphs more in this 
Reverse of her decree, than in the abys.s 
AVhere sparkle distant worlds : — Oh, holiest 
nurse ! 

No drop of that clear stream its way shall 
miss 

To thy sire’s heart, replenishing Its source 
With life, as our freed souls rejoin the uni- 
verse. 
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cm. 

Tui'u to the mole which Hadrian rear’d on 
high, 

Imperial mimic of old Egypt’s piles, 
Colossal cop>nst of deformity 
"Whose travell’d phantasy from the farNile’s 
Enormous model, doom’d the artist’s toils 
To build for giants, and for his vain earth, 
His shrunken ashes, raise this dome : How 
smiles 

The gazer’s eye with philosophic mirth. 

To ^iew the huge design which sprung from 
such a birth I 

CLin. 

But lo ! the dome — the vast and wondrous 
dome. 

To which Diana’s marvel was a cell — 
Christ’s mighty shrine above his martjT’s 
tomb I 

I have beheld the Ephesian’s miracle ; — 

Its columns strew the wilderness, and dwell 
The hysena and the jackal in their shade ; 

I have heheld Sophia’s bright roofs swell 
Their glittering mass i’ the sun, and have 
survey’d 

Its sanctuary the while the usurping Moslem 
pray’d ; 

CLIV. 

But thou, of temples old, or altars new, 
Standest alone, with nothing like to thee — 
Worthiest of God, the holy and the true. 
Since Zion's desolation, when that He 
Forsook his former city, what could be, 

Of earthly structures, in his hououi' piled. 
Of a subUmer aspect? Majesty, 

Power, Glory, Strength, and Beauty all 
are aisled 

In this eternal ark of worship undehled. 

CLV. 

Enter :-?its grandeur overwhelms thee not ; 
And why? It is not lessen’d ; but thy mind, 
Expanded by the genius of the spot. 

Has grown colossal, and can only find 
A fit abode wherein appear enslirined 
Thy hopes of immortality ; and thou 
Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined. 
See thy God face to face, as thou dost now 
His Holy of Holies, nor be blasted by his bi-ow. j 

CLVI. 

Thou movest, but increasing' with the ad- 
vance. 

Like climbing some great Alp, which still 
doth rise. 

Deceived by its gigantic elegance ; 

Vastness w’hich gi'ows, but grows to har- 
monise — ^ 


All musical in its immensities ; 

Rich marbles, richer painting — shrines 
where fiame 

The lamps of gold — and haughty dome 
which \ies 

In air with Earth’s chief structures, though 
their frame 

Sits on the firm-set gi*ound, and this the 
clouds must claim. 

CLVn. 

Thou seest not all ; but piecemeal thou 
must break. 

To separate contemplation, the great whole ; 
And as the ocean many bays will make 
That ask the eye — so here condense thy 
soul 

To more immediate objects, and control 
Thy thoughts until thy mind hath got by 
heart 

Its eloquent proportions, and unroll 
In mighty ^aduatious, part by part, 

The glory which at once upon thee did not 
dart, 

CL\Tn. 

Not by its fault — but thine : Our outward 
sense 

Is but of gradual grasp — and as it is 
That what we have of feeling most in- 
tense 

Outstrips our faint expression ; even so 
this 

Outshining and o’erwhelming edifice 
Fools our fond gaze, and greatest of the 
great 

Defies at first our Nature’s littleness. 

Till, growing with its growth, we thus 
dilate 

Our spirits to the size of that they contem- 
plate. 

GLIX. 

Then pause, and bo enlighten’d ; there is 
more 

In such a survey than the sating gaze 
Of wonder pleased, or awe wliich would 
adore 

The worship of the place, or the mere 
praise 

Of art and its great masters, who could 
raise 

What former time, nor skill, nor thought 
could plan ; 

The fountain of sublimity displays 
Its depth, and thence may draw the mind 
of man 

Its golden sands, and learn what great con- 
ceptions can. 
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CLX. 

Or, turniiig to the Vatican, go see 

LaocoOu’s torture dignifying pain 

A father s love and mortal’s agony 

With an immortal’s patience blending- 
Vam ® 

The struggle; vain, against the coiliiii; 
strain 

And gripe, and deepening of the dragon's 

gJ'asp, 

The old man s clench ; the long envenom’d 
Cham 

Rivets the living links, —the enormous asn 
i-nforces pang on pang, and stUles gasp on 
gasp. ^ ^ 

CLXI. 

Or view the Lord of the unerring bow, 

Ijie Ood of life, and poesy, and Tight — 

lUe bun in human limbs array’d, and brow 

radiant from his triumph in the figlit : 

Xhe shaft hath just been shot — the arrow 
bnglit 

With an ii^iortal’s vengeance ; in his eye 
^id nostril beautiful disdain, and might 
And majesty, flash their full lightnings by. 
Developing m that one glance the Deity. 

CLxn. 

But in his delicate form— a dream of Love, 
”^^breas^ solitary nymph, whose 

Long d for a deathless lover from above, 

vision— are exprest 
All that ideal beauty ever bless’d 

WlwMr“io unearthly mood, 

When each conception was a heavenly 

A ray of iimnortality— and stoo<l 
^ gather’d to a 

CLxm. 

And if it be Prometheus stole from Heaven 
Ihe hre which we endure, it was repaid 
WM.! whom tlie energy was given 
vrwi ^ poetic marble hath array’d i 
\V ith an eternal glory— which, if made 1 

Hy human hands, is not of human thought • ' 

One ' 

A U L ^ dust— nor hath it cauglit ‘ 

A tmge of years, but breathes the flame with 
winch t was ^\Tought. 

CLXIV. 

But where is he, the Pilgrim of my song, 

‘‘ t>“-ough the past ? 

Methmks lie cometh late and t^ies Imig 
lLt“ lo-fiathings are his 


His wanderings done, his visions ebbing 
fast, * 

And he himself as nothing if ho was 

^ phantasy, and could be class’d 
With forms which live and suffer— let thai 
pass — 

His shadow fades away into Destruction’s 
mass. 

CLXV. 

Which gathers shadow, substance, life, and 
all 

That we inherit in its mortal shroud. 

And spreads the dim and universal pall 
Through which all things grow phantoms ; 
and the cloud 

Between us sinks and all which ever glow’d 
Till Glory’s self is twilight, and displays 
A melancholy halo scarce allow’d 
To hover on the verge of darkness ; rays 
badder than saddest night, for they distract 
the gaze, 

CLX\H. 

^Jaid send us prying into the abyss, 

To gather what we shall be when the frame 
bhall be resolved to something less than 
tins 

Its wretched essence; and to dream of 
fame, 

And wipe the dust from off the idle name 
Weiiever more shall hear,— but never more. 

Oh, haiipier thought 1 can we be made the 
same : 

It is enough in sooth that once we bore 
Ihese fardels of the heart— the heart whose 
sweat was gore. 

cLxvn. 

Hark ! forth from the abyss a voice proceeds, 

A long low distant murmur of dread sound, 
buch as arises when a nation blee<ls 
With some deep and immedicable wound • 
llirougli storm and darkness j-awns tlie 
rending ground, 

The gulf is thick with phantoms, but the 
chief 

Seems royal still, though with her head 
discrown’d, 

And pale, but lovely, with maternal grief 
She clasps a babe, to whom her breast yields 
no relief. 

cLxvm. 

^'''''thou monarchs, where art 

nations, art thou dead ? 

Some less majestic, less beloved head ? 
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In the sad midnight, while thy heart still 
bled, 

The mother of a moment, o'er thy boy, 
Death hush’d that pang for ever ; with thee 
fled 

The present happiness and promised joy 
Which flll’d the imperial isles so full it 
seem’d to cloy. 

CLXIX. 

Feasants bring forth in safety. — Can it 
be, 

Oh thou that wert so happy, so adored 1 
Those who weep not for kings shall weep 
for thee, 

And Freedom's heart, grown heavy, cease 
to hoard 

Her many griefs for One ; for she had 
pour’d 

Her orisons for thee, and o’er thy head 
Beheld her Iris, — Thou, too, lonely lord. 
And desolate consort — vainly wert thou 
wed 1 

The husband of a yearl the father of the 
dead 1 

^ CLXX. 

Of sackcloth was thy wedding garment 
made ; 

Thy bridal's fruit is ashes : in the dust 
The fair-hair'd Daughter of the Isles is 
laid, 

The love of millions ! How we did intrust 
Futurity to her I and, though it must 
Darken above our bones, yet fondly deem’d 
Our children should obey her child, and 
bless’d 

Her and her hoped-for seed, whose promise 
seem’d 

Like stars to shepherd's eyes: — ’twas but a 
meteor beam'd. 

CLXXI. 

Woe unto us, not her ; for she sleeps well : 
The fickle reek of popular breath, the 
tongue 

Of hollow counsel, the false oracle, 

Which from the birth of monarchy hath 
rung 

Its knell in princely ears, till the o'erstung 
Nations have arm'd in madness, the strange 
fate 

Which tumbles mightiest sovereigns, and 
hath flung 

Against their blind omnipotence a weight 
Within the opposing scale, which crushes 
soon or late, — 


cLxxn. 

These might have been her destiny; but 
no, 

Our hearts deny it : and so young, so fair. 

Good without effort, great without a foe ; 

But now a bride and mother — and now 
there I 

How many ties did that stern moment 
tear I 

From thy Sire’s to his humblest subject’s 
breast 

Is link’d the electric chain of that despair, 

Whose shock was as an earthquake’s, and 
opprest 

The land which loved thee so that none 
could love thee best. 


cLxxm. 

Lo, Nemi I navell’d in the woody hills 
So far, that the uprooting wind which tews 
The oak from his foimdation, and which 
spills 

The ocean o’er its boundary, and bears 
Its form against the skies, reluctant spares 
The oval mirror of thy glassy lake ; 

And calm as cherish’d hate, its surface 
wears 

A deep cold settled aspect nought can 

All coil'd into itself and round, as sleeps the 
snake. 


CLXXIV. 

And near, Albano’s scarce divided waves 
Shine from a sister valley ; — and afar 
The Tiber winds, and the broad ocean laves 
The Latian coast where sprung the Epic 


war, -. 

“ Arms and the man,” whose re-ascenaing 

star .1 * 1 « 

Bose o’er an empire : — but beneath tny 

right 

Tully reposed from Borne ; — and where 

yon bar ... 

Of girdling mountains intercepts the sight 
The Sabine farm was till’d, the weary bard 
delight. 


CLXXV. 

But I forget.— My PUgrim’s shrine is won, 
And he and I must part, — so let it be, 

His task and mine aUke are nearly done , 
Yet once more let us look upon the sea ; 
The midland ocean breaks on him me, 
And from the Alban Mount we now behold 
Our friend of youth, that Ocean, which 


when we , . 

Beheld it last by Calpe’s rock npfold 
waves, we follow’d on till the 
Euzine roll’d 


dark 
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CLXX\7. 

Upon tbo blue Synaplegades : long years — 
Long, though not very many — since have 
done 

Their work on both j some suffering and 
some tears 

Have left us nearly where we bad begun : 
Yet not in vain our mortal race hath run ; 
We have had our reward, and it is here,— 
lhat we can yet feel gladden’d by the sun, 
And reap from eai-th, sea, joy almost as 
dear 

As if there were no man to trouble what is 
clear. 

CLXXVII. 

Oh I ^ that the Desert were my dwelling- 

With one fmr Spirit for my minister, 
lhat 1 might all forget the human race, 
An(l, hating no one, love but only her 1 
le elements I — in whose ennobling stir 
X feel myself exalted — Can ye not 
Accord me such a being ? Do I err 
111 deeming such inhabit many a spot ? 

1 hough with them to converse can rarelv be 
our lot. 


CLXXX. 

His steps are not upon thy paths, — thy 
fields 

Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee ; the vile strength 
he wields 

For earth’s destruction thou dost all de- 
spise. 

Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 
And send’st him, shivering in thy iilayful 
spray 

And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth there let 
him lay. 

CLXXXI. 

The armaments w'hich thunderstrike the 
walls 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war — 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy 
fiake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which 


CLXXVIII. 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
liiere is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
lliere is society, where none intrudes, 
wv the deep Sea, and music in its roar : 

X love not Man the less, but Natui'e more, 
X rom these our interviews, in which I steal 
X rom all I may be, or have been before, 
lo mnigle with the Universe, and feel 
wnat 1 can ne’er express,yet cannot all con- 
ceal. 


CLXXIX. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean 
roll I 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee 
vain ; 

Man marks the earth with ruin — his co 
trol 

Stops with the shore ; upon the wate: 
plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth r 
main 

nian’s ravage, save his owm, 

\V hen, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

Xle sinks into thy depths with bubblii 
groan, 

witUout a grave, unkneird, uncoffin’d, ai 
unknown. 


mar 

Alike the Armada’s pride or spoils of Tra- 
falgar. 


CLXXXII. 

Tby shores are empires, changed in all 
save thee — 

A.ssyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are 
they ? 

Thy waters wash’d them power while they 
were free, 

And many a tyrant since; their shores 
obey 

The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 

Has dried up realms to deserts: — not so 
thou ; — 

Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves’ play, 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure 
brow : 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest 
now. 


CLXXXm. 


Thou glorious mirror, ivhere the Almighty’s 
form 

Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time — 

Calm or convulsed, in breeze, or gale or 
storm, ’ 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
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Dark-heaving — boimdless» endless, and 
sublime, 

The image of eternity, the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each 
zone 

Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathom- 
less, alone. 

CLxxx^v^ 

And I have loved thee, OceanI and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wanton’d wath thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the freshenmg sea 
Made them a terror — 't was a pleasing fear, 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do 
here. 

CLXXXV. 

My task is done, my song hath ceased, my 
theme 

Has died into an echo ; it is fit 
The spell should break of this protracted 
dream. 

The torch shall be extinguish’d which hath 
lit 


My midnight lamp — and what is writ, is 
^\'rit; 

Would it were worthier I but I am not 
now 

That which I have been — and my visions 
flit 

Less palpably before me — and the glow 
Which m my spirit dwelt is fluttering, faint, 
and low. 

CLXXXVI. 

Farewell ! a word that must be, and hath 
been — 

A sound w’hich makes us linger ; — yet — 
farewell I 

Ye ! who have traced the Pilgrim to the 
scene 

Which is his last, if in your memories 
dwell 

A thought which once was his, if on ye 
swell 

A single recollection, not in vain 

He wore his sandal-shoon and scallop- 
sli^U * 

Farewell ! vdth him alone may rest the 
pain, . 

If such there were — with you, the moral or 
his strain. 
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BYRON. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tiir talc which these disjointed fragments pre- 
sent Is founded upon circumstances now less com- 
nion in the East than formerly ; either because the 
l^les^ arc more circumspect than in the “olden 

time,” or because the Christians have liettcr fortune 
or less cnterprl.so. 

The story, when entire, contained the adventures 
of a female slave, who was thrown, in the Mus- 
sulman Bianncr, into the sea for infidelity, and 
avenged by a young Venetian, her lover, at the 


time the Seven Islands were possessed by the 
Republic of ^’cnicc, and soon after the Arnaut.s 
were beaten back from the Morea, which they had 
ravaged for some time suKsequent to the Russian 
invasion. The desertion of tlic Malnotes, on being 
refused the plunder of Mlsitra, led to tlie abandon- 
ment of tliat enterprise, and to the desolation of 
the Morca ; during which the cruelty exercised on 
all sides was unparalleled even in the annals of 
the faithful. 


THE G 

No breath of air to break the wave 
That rolls below the Athenian’s grave, 
lhat tomb which, gleaming o’er the cliff, 
Pirst greets the homeward-veering skiff 
High o’er the land he saved in vain : 

»\ hcii shall such hero live again ? 


Fair clime I where every season smiles 
Benignant o’er those blessed isles, 

Winch, seen from far Colouna’s height 
Make glad the heart that hails the sight, 
And lend to loneliuess delight. 


lAOUE. 

There mildly dimpling, Ocean’s check 
lietlects the tints of many a peak 
Caught by the laughing tides that lave 
These Edens of the eastern wave : 

And if at times a transient breeze 
Break the blue crystal of the seas, 

Or sweep one blossom from the trees, 
How welcome is each gentle air 
That wak-es and wafts the odours there 1 
For there the Eose, o*er crag or vale 
Sultana of the Nightingale, ’ 

The maid for wliom liis melody, 

His thousand songs are heard on high, 
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Blooms blasliing to her lover’s tale : 

His queen, the garden queen, his Bose, 
Unbent by winds, unchill'd by snows, 

Far from the winters of the west, 

By every breeze and season blest. 

Returns the sweets by nature given 
In softest incense back to heaven ; 

And grateful yields that smiling sky 1 

Her fairest hue and fragrant sigh. 

And many a siunmer flower is there, 1 

And many a shade that love might share, 

And many a grotto, meant for rest. 

That holds the pirate for a guest ; 

Whose bark in sheltering cove below 
Lurks for the passing peaceful prow, ^ 

Till the gay mariner's guitar 
Is heard, and seen the evening star; 

Then stealing with the muffled oar, 

Far shaded by the rocky shore, 

Bush the night-prowlers on the prey. 

And turn to gi'oans his roundelay. 

Strange — that where Nature loved to trace. 

As if for gods, a' dwelling-place, 

And every charm and grace hath mix’d j 

Within the paradise she fi^x’d, i 

There man, enamour’d of distress, 

Sliould mar it into AviJderuess, 

And trample, brute-like, o’er each flower 
That tasks not one laborious hour ; 

Nor claims the culture of his hand 
To bloom along the fairy land, 

But springs as to preclude his care, 

And sweetly woos him — but to spare 1 
Strange — that where all is peace beside, 

There passion riots in her pride, 

And lust and rapiuc wildly reign 
To darken o'er the fair domain. 

It is as though the fiends prevail’d 
Against the seraphs they assail’d. 

And, fix’d on heavenly thrones, should dwell 
The freed inheritors of hell ; 

So soft the scene, so form’d for joy, 

So curst the tyrants that destroy ! 

He who hath bent him o’er the dead 
Ere the first day of death is fled. 

The first dark day of nothingness. 

The last of danger and distress, 

(Before Decay’s effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,) 

And mark’d the mild angelic air. 

The rapture of repose that ’s there, 

The fix’d yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek. 

And — but for that sad shrouded eye, 

That fires not, wins not, weeps not, now, 

And but for that chill, changeless brow, 
Where cold Obstruction’s apathy 
Appals the gazing mourner's heart. 

As if to him it could impart 


The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon ; 
Yes, but for these and these alone, 

Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour, 
He still might doubt the tyrant’s power; 
So fair, so calm, so softly seal’d. 

The first, last look by death reveal’d ! 
Such is the aspect of this shore ; 

'T is Greece, but living Greece no more I 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start, for soul is wanting there. 

Hers is the loveliness in death. 

That parts not quite ^vith parting breath ; 
But beauty with that fearful bloom, 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb, 
Expression's last receding ray, 

A ^ded halo hovering round decay, 

The farewell beam of Feeling pass’d away! 
Spark of that flame,perchanceof heavenly birth, 
^\'hich gleams, but warms no more its cher- 
ish’d earth I 

Clime of the unforgotten brave I 
AVhose land from plain to mountain-cave 
Was Freedom’s homo or Glor3'’s grave I 
Shrine of the mighty ! can it be, 

'That this is all remains of thee ? 

Approach, thou craven crouching slave : 

Say, is not this Thermopylffi ? 

These waters blue that round you lave, — 
Oh serv’ile offsi)ring of the free, 
Pronounce what sea, what shore is this ? 
The gulf, the rock of Salamis ! 

These scenes, their story not unknown, 
Arise, and make again your omi ; 

Snatch from the ashes of your sires 
The embers of their former ^es ; 

And he who in the strife expires 
Will add to theirs a name of fear 
That Tyranny shall quake to hear, 

And leave his sons a hope, a fame, 

They too wdll rather die than shame : 

For Freedom’s battle once begun. 
Bequeath'd by bleeding Sire to Son, 
Though baffl^ oft is ever won. 

Bear witness, Greece, thy living page I 
Attest it many a deathless age I 
While kings, in dusty darkness hid, 

Have left a nameless pjTamid, 

Thy heroes, though the general doom 
Hath swept the column nrom their tomb, 

A mightier monument command, 

The mountains of their native land I 
There points thy Muse to stranger s eye 
The graves of those that cannot die . 

’T were long to teU, and sad to trace, 

Each stei> from splendour to disgrace; 
Enough — no foreign foe could quell 
Thy soul, till from itself it fell : 

Yes ! SelLabasement paved the way 
To rillain-bonds and despot sway. 
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What can he tell who treads thy shore ? 

^ No legend of thine olden time, 

No theme on which the Muse might soar 

High as thine own in days of yore. 

When man was worthy of thy clime. 

The hearts mthin thy valleys bred, 

The fiery souls that might have led 

Thy sons to deeds sublime, 

Now crawl from cradle to the grave, 

Slaves — nay, the bondsmen of a slave, 

And callous, save to crime ; 

Stain’d with each evil that pollutes 

Mankind, where least above the brutes ; 

Without even savage virtue blest, 

Withont one free or valiant breast. 

Still to the neighbouring ports they w aft 

Proverbial wiles and ancient craft ; 

^ this^ the subtle Greek is found, 

tor this, and this alone, renowu’d. 

^vain imght Liberty invoke 

The spirit to its bondage broke, 

Or raise the neck that courts the yoke : 

No more her sorrows I bewail, 

Yet this will be a mournful tale, 

Mid they who listen may believe. 

Who heard it first had cause to grieve. 

* 

Far, dark, along the blue sea glancing, 
ine shadow's of the rocks advancing 
otart on the fisher’s eye like boat 
Of island-pirate or Mainote ; 

^d fearful for bis light caique, 

We shuns the near hut doubtful creek : 
inough worn and weary with his toil, 

And cumber’d writb his scaly spoil, 

Slowly, yet strongly, plies the oar, 

All! 1 ort Leone’s safer shore 
Receives him by the lovely light 
ihat best becomes an Eastern night. 

Wio thundering comes on blackest steed. 
With slacken’d bit and hoof of speed ? 
Reueath the clattering iron’s sound 
Ihe c^Ycrn’d echoes wake around 
m lash for lash, and bound for bound : 

Abe foam tliat streaks the courser’s side 
Seems gather’d from the ocean-tide : 

A hough weary %yaves are sunk to rest. 

There s none within his rider’s breast : 

Mid though to-morrow’s tempest lower, 

1 is calmer than thy heart, young Giaour I 

I know thee not, I loathe thy race, 

Rut III thy lineaments I trace 

>y hat time shall strengthen, not efface ; 

pale, that sallow front 
Is scathwl by fiery passion’s brunt ; 

A hough bent on earth thine evil eve 
As meteor-like thou glidest by ’ 


Right well I view and deem thee one 
Whom Othman’s sons should slay or shun. 

Oh — on he hnsten’d, and he drew 
My gaze of wonder as he flew' : 

Though like a demon of the night 
He pass’d, and vanish’d from my sight, 

His aspect and his air impress’d 
A troubled memory on my breast. 

And long upon my startled ear 
Rung his dark courser’s hoofs of fear. 

He spurs his steed; be nears the steep. 
That, jotting, shadows o’er the deep; 

Ho winds around ; he hurries by ; 

The rock relieves him from mine eye ; 

For well I ween nnw'elcome he 
Whose glance is fix’d on those that flee ; 

And not a star but shines too bright 
On him who takes such timeless flight. 

He wound along ; but ere he pass’d, 

One glance he snatch’d, as if liis last, 

A moment check’d his w’lieeling steed, 

A moment breathed him from his speed, 

A moment on bis stirrup stood — 

Why looks he o’er the olive wood ? 

The crescent glimmers on the hill, 

The Mosque’s high lamps are quivering still; 
Though too remote for sound to wake 
In echoes of the far tophaiko. 

The flashes of each joyous peal 
Me seen to prove the Moslem’s zeal. 
To-night, set Rhomazani’s sun ; 

To-night, the Rairam feast’s begun ; 
To-night— but who and what art thou 
Of foreign garb and fearful brow ? 

And what are these to thine or thee. 

That thou slioiildst either pause or flee ? 

He stood — some dread was on his face 
Soon Hatred settled in its place : 

It rose not with the reddening flush 
Of transient Miger’s hasty blush, 

But pale as marble o’er the tomb, 

Whose ghastly wliiteness aids its gloom. 

His brow was bent, bis eye was glazed ; 

He raised his arm, and fiercely raised, 

And sternly shook his hand on high, 

As doubting to return or fly ; 

Impatient of his flight delay’d, 

Here loud his raven charger neigh'd — 

Down glanced that hand, and grasp’d his 
blade; 

That sound had burst bis waking dream, 

As Slumber starts at owlet’s scream, 

The spur hath lanced his courser’s sides • 
Away, away, for life he rides : ’ 

Swift as the hurl’d on high jerreed 
Springs to the touch his startled steed • 

The rock is doubled, and the shore 
Shakes with the elattering tramp no more ; 
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The crag is won, 110 more is seen 
His Christian crest and haughty mien. 

’Twas but an instant he restrain’d 
That fiery barb so sternly rein’d ; 

’Twas bat a moment that he stood, 

Then sped as if by death pursued ; 

But in that instant o'er his soul 
Winters of Memory seem’d to roll, 

And gather in that drop of time 
A life of pain, an age of crime. 

O’er him who loves, or hates, or fears, 

Such moment pours the grief of years : 

What felt he then, at once opprest 
By all that most distracts the breast ? 

That pause, which ponder'd o’er his fate, 

Oh, who its dreary length shall date I 
Though in Time’s record nearly nought, 

It was Eternity to Thought I 

For infinite as bomidless space 

The thought that Conscieuce must embrace, 

Which in itself can comprehend 

Woe without name, or hope, or end. 

The liour is past, the Giaour is gone ; 

And did he fly or fall alone ? 

Woe to that hour he came or went ! 

The curse for Hassan's sin was sent 
To turn a palace to a tomb ; 

He came, lie went, like tlie simoom, 

That harbinger of fate and gloom, 

Beneath whose widely-wasting breath 
The very cypress droops to death — 

Dark tree, still sad when others’ grief is fled. 
The only constant mourner o’er the dead 1 

The steed is vanish’d from the stall ; 

No serf is seen in Hassan’s hall; 

Tlie lonely spider’s thin gray iiall 
Waves slowly widening o’er the wall ; 

The bat builds in his haram bower. 

And in the fortress of his power 
The owl usuriis the beacon-tower ; 

The wild-dog howls o’er the fountain’s brim. 
With baffled thirst, and famine, grim ; 

For the stream has shrunk from its marble 
bed. 

Where the weeds and the desolate dust are 
spread. 

’Twas sweet of yore to see it play 
And chase the sultriness of day, 

As springing high the silver dew 
In whirls fantastically flew. 

And flung luxurious coolness round 
The air, and verdure o'er the ground. 

'T was sw’eet, when cloudless stars were 
bright. 

To view the wave of watery light. 

And hear its melody by night. 

And oft had Hassan’s Childhood play’d 
Around the verge of that cascade ; 


And oft upon his mother’s breast 
That sound had harmonized his rest ; 

And oft had Hassan’s Youth along 
Its bank been soothed by Beauty’s song ; 
And softer seem’d each melting tone 
Of Music mingled with its ow^l. *- 
But ne’er shall Hassan’s Age repose 
Along the brink at twilight’s close : 

The stream that fill’d that font is fled — 
The blood that warm’d his heart is shedi 
And here no more shall human voice 
Be heard to rage, regret, rejoice. 

The last sad note that swell’d the gale 
Was woman’s wildest funeral wail : 

'Vhat quench’d in silence, all is still. 

But the lattice that flai)s when the wind is 
shrill : 

Though raves the gust, and floods the 
rain. 

No hand shall close its clasp again. 

On desert sands ’twere joy to scan 
The rudest steps of fellow man, 

80 here the very voice of Grief 
Might wake an Echo like rehef — 

At least ’t would say, “All are not gone; 
There lingers Life, though but in one 
For many a gilded chamber’s there, 

Which Solitude might well forbear ; 

Within that dome as yet Decay 
Hath slowly work’d her cankering way 
But gloom is gather’d o’er the gate. 

Nor there the Fakir’s self will wait; 

Nor there will wandering Dervise stay, 

For bounty cbeers not bis delay ; 

Nor there will weary stranger halt 
To bless the sacred “bread and salt. 

Alike must Wealth and Poverty 
Pass heedless and unheeded by. 

For Courtesy and Pity died 
With Hassan on the mountam side. 

His roof, that refuge unto men. 

Is Desolation’s hungry den. 

The guest flies the hall, and the vassal from 

Since his turban was cleft by the infidels 
sabre 1 


I hear the sound of coming feet, 

But not a voice mine ear to greet ; 

More near — each turban I can scan, 

And silver-sbeatbed ataghan ; 

The foremost of the band is seen 
An Emir by his garb of 8T^u : 

“ Ho I who art thou ? “ This low salam 

Replies of Moslem faith I am.’ 

“ The burthen ye so gently hear 
Seems one that claims your utmost care. 
And, doubtless, holds some precious freight: 
My humble bark would gladly wait. 
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“ Thou Bpeakest sooth : thy skiff unmoor, 
And waft us from the silent shore • 

Nay, leave the sail still furl’d, and ply 
The nearest oar that’s scatter’d by, 

^d midway to those rocks where sleep 
The channell’d waters dark and deep 
Rest from your task— so— bravely done. 

Our course has been right swiftly run ; 

Yet tis tlie longest voyage, I trow, 
ihat one of — 


And every woe a tear can claim 
Except an erring sister's shame. 


f * 


Sullen it plunged, and slowly sank, 
llie calm wave rippled to the bank ; 

I watch’d it as it sank, methought 
Some motion from the current caught 
Restirr’d it more,— ’t was but tlie beajn 
that checker’d o’er the living stream : 

I gazed, till vanishing from view. 

Like lessening pebble it withdrew ; 
bull less and less, a speck of white 
ihat g<-‘mni’d the tide, then mock'd the siglit; 
^d all Its hidden secrets sleep. 

Known but to Genii of tbe deep, 

Winch, trembling in their coral caves, 

iney dare not whisper to tbe waves. 

' 

As rising on its purple wing 
ine insect queen of eastern spring, 

U er emerald meadows of Kashmeer 
invites the young pursuer near. 

And leads lum on from tlower to flower 
A weary chase and wasted hour, 

soars on high. 

With panting heart and tearful eye: 

lures the full-grown child, 
with hue as bright, and wing as wild; 

A cliase of idle liopes and fears, 

^egun in folly, closed in tears, 
if won, to equal ills betray’d, 

\\ oe waits the insect and the maid ; 

A hie of pain, the loss of peace, 

’join infant’s play, and man’s caprice: 
ilie lovely toy so fiercely sought 
Wath lost its charm by being caught, 
ior every touch that woo’d its stay 
Hath brush’d its brightest Imcs away, 

■^11 charm, and liue, and beauts' gone, 

Tis left to fly or fall alone. 

\\ ith wounded wing, or l>leeding breast, 

All 1 Where shall either victim rest ? 

^an this with faded pinion soar 
^rom rose to tulip as before ? 

Or Beauty, bliglited in an hour, 

‘ lud joy within her broken bower ? 

Jjo : gaj'er insects fluttering by 

We er droop the wing o’er tliose tliat die, 

And lovelier things liave mercy show n 
■lo every failing but their own. 


The Mind, that broods o’er guilty woes, 
Is like the Scorpion gii*t by fire ; 

In circle narrowing as it glows, 

The flames around their captive close, 
Till inly search’d by thousand throes, 
And maddening in her ire, 

One sad and sole relief she knows, 

The sting she nourish’d for her foes, 
Whose venom never yet was vain, 

Gives hut one pang and cures all pain, 
^id darts into her desperate brain : 

So do the dark in soul expu e, 

Or live like Scor|)ion girt by fire ; 

So writhes the mind Remorse hath riven, 
Unfit for eartli, nndoom’d for heaven, 
Darkness above, despair beneatli, 

Around it flame, w ithin it death ! 


^ Black Hassan from the Haram flies, 

Nor bonds on woman’s form his eyes ; 

'The unwonted chase each hour employs, 
Yet shares ho not the hunter’s joys. 

Not thus w’as Hassan wont to fly 
When Leila dwelt in his Serai. 

Doth Leila there no longer dwell ? 

'Ihat tale can only Hassan tell : 

Strange rumours in our city sa^' 

Upon that eve she fled aw ay 
When Rhamazan’s last sun was set, 

And flashing from eacli minaret 
Millions of lamps proclaim’d the feast 
Of Bairam througli the boundless East. 
’Twas then she went as to the hath, 

Which Hassan vainly search’d in w rath • 
For she was flown her master’s rage 
In likeness of a Georgian page, 

And far beyond tlic Moslem's power 
Had wrong’d him witli the faithless Giaour 
Someiyhat of this had Hassan deem’d • 

But still so fond, so fair she seem’d, 

Too well lie trusted to the slave 
A\ hose treachery deserved a grave : 

And on that eve had gone to mosque 
.\nd thence to feast in his kiosk. 

Such is the tale his Nubians tell, 

Who did not watch their charge too w’ell • 
But others say, that on that night ’ 

By pale Phingari’s trembling Hglit, 

The Giaour upon his jet-black steed 
Was seen, but seen alone to speed 
With bloody spur along the shore 
Nor maid nor page behind him bore 
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Her eye’s dark charm ’t were vain to tell, 
But gaze on that of the Gazelle, 

It wSl assist thy fancy well ; 

As large, as languishingly dark, 

But Soul beam’d forth in every spark 
That darted from beneath the lid, 

Bright as the jewel of Giamschid. 

Yea, Sotil, and shonld our prophet say 
That form was nought but breathing clay, 

By Alla 1 I would answer nay ; 

Though on Al-Sirat’s arch I stood, 

Which totters o’er the fiery flood. 

With Paradise within my view. 

And all his Houris beckoning through. 

Oh ! who young Leila’s glance could read 
An d keep that portion of his creed 
Which saith that woman is but dust, 

A soulless toy for tjnant's lust ? 

On her might Muftis gaze, and o\\ui 
That through her eye the Immortal shone ; 
On her fair cheek’s unfading hue 
The young pomegranate’s blossoms strew 
Their bloom in blushes ever new ; 

Her hair in hyacinthine flow, 

When left to roll its folds below. 

As midst her handmaids in the hall 
She stood superior to them all, 

Hath swept the marble where her feet 
Gleam'd whiter than the mountain sleet 
Ere from the cloud that gave it birth 
It fell, and caught one stain of earth. 

The cygnet nobly walks the water ; 

So moved on earth Circassia’s daughter, 

The loveliest bird of Franguestan 1 
As rears her crest the ruffled Swan, 

And spurns the waves with wings of pride. 
When pass the steps of stranger man 
Along the banks that bound her tide ; 

Thus rose fair Leila’s whiter neck : — 

Thus ann’dwith beauty would she check 
Intrusion’s glance, till Folly’s gaze 
Shrunk from the charms it meant to praise. 
Thus high and graceful was her gait; 

Her heart as tender to her mate ; 

Her mate — stern Hassan, who was he? 

Alas I that name was not for thee 1 


Stern Hassan hath a journey ta’en 
With twenty vassals in his train, 
Each arm’d, as best becomes a man. 
With arquebuss and ataghan ; 

The chief before, as deck’d for war, 
Bears in his belt the scimitar 
Stain’d with the best of Arnaut bloo<l, 
"V^en in the pass the rebels stood, 
And few return’d to tell the tale 
Of what befell in Fame’s vale. 

The pistols which his girdle boro 
Were those that once a pasha wore, 


Which still, though gemm’d and boss’d with 
gold. 

Even robbers tremble to behold. 

’Tis said he goes to woo a bride 
More true than her who left his side ; 

The faithless slave that broke her bower, 
And, worse than faithless, for a Giaour ! 


The sun’s last rays are on the hill, 
And sparkle in the fountain rill, 

Whose welcome waters, cool and clear. 
Draw blessings from the mountaineer : 
Here may the loitering merchant Greek 
Find that repose ’twere vain to seek 
In cities lodged too near his lord. 

And trembling for his secret hoard — 
Here may he rest where none can see. 
In crowds a slave, in deserts free ; 

And with forbidden wine may stain 
The bowl a Moslem must not drain. 


! The foremost Tartar’s in the gap 
Conspicuous by his yellow cap ; 

The rest in lengthening line the while 
Wind slowly through tlie long defile: 
Above, the mountain rears a peak. 

Where vultures whet the thirsty beak. 

And theirs may be a feast to-night. 

Shall tempt them down ere morrow’s light : 
Beneatli, a river’s wintry stream 
Has shrunk before the summer beam. 

And left a channel bleak and bare. 

Save shrubs that spring to perish there ; 
Each side the midway path there lay 
Small broken crags of granite giay, 

By time, or mountain lightning, riven 
From summits clad in mists of heaven ; 
For where is he that hath beheld 
The peak of Liakura unveil’d ? 

• • • • • ’ 

They reach the grove of pine at last ; 

“ Bismillah 1 now the peril ’s past ; 

For yonder view the opening plain, 

And there we ’ll prick our steetls amain : 
The Chiaus spake, and as he said, 

A bullet whistles o’er his head ; 

The foremost Tartar bites the ground ! 

Scarce had they time to check the rein. 
Swift from their steeds the riders bound ; 

But three shall never momit again : 
Unseen the foes that gave the wound, 

The djung ask revenge in vain. 

With steel unsheath’d, and carbine bent. 
Some o’er their courser’s harness leant, 
Half shelter’d by the steed ; 

Some fly behind the nearest rock, 

And there await the coming shock, 
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Nor tamely stand to bleed 
Beneath the shaft of foes unseen, 

Who dare not quit their craggy screen. 
Stem Hassan only from bis horse 
Disdains to light, and keeps his course, 
Till fiery flashes in the van 
Proclaim too sure the robber-clan 
Have well secured the only way 
Could now avail the promised prey ; 

Then curl’d his very beard with ire, 

And glared his eye with fiercer fire ; 

“ Though far and near the ballets hiss, 
I’ve scaped a bloodier hour than this.” 
And now the foe their covert quit, 

And call his vassals to submit ; 

But Hassan’s frown and furious w’ord 
Are dreaded more than hostile sword, 

Nor of his little band a man 
Resign’d carbine or ataghan, 

Nor raised tlie craven cry, Amaun ! 

Di fuller sight, more near and near, 

The lately ambush’d foes appear, 

And issuing from the grove, advance 
Some who on battle-charger prance. 

UHio leads them on with foreign braiul 

hi his red right hand ? 

Tis he 1 ’tis he 1 I know him now ; 

I know him by his pallid brow ; 

I know liim by the evil eye 
That aids his envious treachery’ ; 

I know him by his jet-black barb ; 

Ihough now array’d in Arnaut garb, 
Apostate from his own vile faith, 

It shall not save him from the deatli : 

1 18 he 1 well met in any hour. 

Lost Leila's love, accursed Giaour ! ” 

As rolhs the river into ocean, 

In sable tori’ent wildly streaming ; 

As the sea-tide's opposing motion, 

In azure column proudly gleaming. 

Beats back the current many a rood, 
^*^hng foam and mingling flooil, 

While eddying whirl, and breaking wave. 
Roused by the blast of winter, rave ; 
Through sparkling spray, in thundei incr < 
Ihe lightnings of the waters flash 
In awful whiteness o’er the shore, 

That shines and shakes heneath the rear; 
'Ihus — as the stream and ocean greet, 

l^yith waves that inailden as they meet 

ilms join the bands, whom mutual wrong, 
And fate, and fury, drive along. 

The bickering sabres’ shivering jar ; 

And pealing wide or ringing near 
Its echoes on the throbbing ear, 

The deathshot hissing from afar ; 

The shock, the shout, the gi'oan of war, 
Reverberate along that vale. 

More suited to tlie shepherd’s tale : 


Though few the numbers — theirs the strife, 
That neither spares nor speaks for life I 
I Ah 1 fondly youtliful hearts can press, 

To seize and share the dear caress ; 

I But Love itself could never pant 
For all that Beauty’ sighs to grant 
' With half the fervour Hate bestows 
Upon the last embrace of foes. 

When gi-appling in the fight they fold 
Those arms that ne’er shall lose their 
bold : 

Friends meet to part ; Love laughs at faith ; 
True foes, once met, are join’d till death 1 


With sabre shiver’d to the hilt, 

Yet dripping with the blood he spilt; 

Yet strain’d within the sever'd hand 
Which quivers round tliat faithless Ijrand ; 
His turban far behind him roll’d, 

And cleft in twain its firmest fold ; 

His flowing robe by falebioii torn, 

And crimson as those clouds of morn 
That, streak’d with dusky red, portend 
Tlie day shall have a stonny end ; 

A stain on every bush that bore 
A fragment of bis palampore ; 

His breast with wounds unnumber’d riven. 
His back to earth, liis face to heaven, 
Fall’n Hassan lies -liis unclosed eye 
Yet lowering on his enemy, 

-\s if the hour that seal’d his fate 
Surviving left his quenchless hate ; 

And o’er him bends tliat foe w’itli brow 
.\s dark as his tliat bled below.— 


“ Yes, Leila sleeps beneath the wave, 
But his shall be a redder grave ; 

Her spirit pointed well tlie steel 
I Which taught that felon heart to feel. 

: He call’d the Propliet, but liis power 
I Was vain against the vengeful Giaour : 
He call’d on Alla, but the word 
Arose unheeded or iinlieard. 

Thou I’aynim fool ! could T^eila’s pray’cr 
Be pass’d, and thine accorded there ? 

I watched my time, I leagued with these, 
The traitor in his turn to seize; 

; My wi-ath is wreak’d, the deed is done, 

' And now I go — hut go alone.” 


: The browsing camels’ bells are tinkling* 

; His mother look’d from her lattice high—' 
She saw’ the dews of eve besprinkling 
The pasture green beneath her eye 
She aaw the planets faintly twinkling : 
Tis twihgbt-sure hia tram is nigh.’’ 
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She could not rest in the garden-bower, 

But gazed through the grate of his steepest 
tower : 

“ Why comes he not? his steeds are fleet, 
Nor shrink they from the summer heat ; 

Why sends not the Bridegroom his promised 
gift ? 

Is liis heart more cold, or his barb less 
swift? 

Oh, false reproach ! yon Tartar now 
Has gain’d our nearest mountain’s brow, 

And warily the steep descends, 

And now’ w’ithin the valley bends ; 

And he Iwars the gift at his saddle-bow — 
How’ could I deem his courser slow ? 

Right well my largess shall repay 
His welcome speed and weary way.” 

The Tartar lighted at the gate, 

But scarce upheld his fainting weight : 

His swarthy visage spake distress, 

But this might be from w’eariness ; 

His garb with sanguine spots was dyed. 

But these might be from his courser s side ; 
He drew the token from his vest — 

Angel of Death 1 ’tis Hassan’s cloven crest ! 
His calpac rent — his caftan red — 

“ Lady, a fearful bride thy son hath wed : 
Me, not from mercy, did they spare, 

But this empurpled pledge to bear. 
i‘eace to the brave ! whose bloo<l is spilt : 

Woe to the Giaour 1 for his the guilt.” 

• • • • • 

A turban carved in coarsest stone, 

A pillar with rank weeds o’ergrown. 
Whereon can now be scarcely read 
The Koran verse that mourns the dead, 

Point out the spot w’here Hassan fell 
A victim in that lonely dell. 

There sleeps as true an Osmanlic 
As e’er at Mecca bent the knee ; 

As ever scorn’d forbidden wine. 

Or pray’d with face towards the shrine. 

In orisons resumed anew 
At solemn sound of “ Alla Hu I ” 

Yet died he by a stranger s hand, 

And stranger in his native land ; 

Yet died he as in arms he stood, 

And unavenged, at least in blood. 

But him the maids of Paradise 
Impatient to their halls invite, 

And the dark heaven of Houris’ eyes 
On him shall glance for ever bright ; 

They come — their kerchiefs green th€*y 
wave, 

And welcome with a kiss the brave ! 

Who falls in battle ’gainst a Giaour 
Is w’orthiest an immortal bower. 


But thou, false Infidel ! shalt writhe 
Beneath avenging Monkir’s scythe ; 

And from its torment ’scape alone 
To wander round lost Eblis’ throne ; 

And fire unquench’d, unquenchable, 
Around, within, thy heart shall dwell ; 

I Nor ear cun hear nor tongue can tell 
The tortures of that inward hell ! 

But first, on earth as Vampire sent. 

Thy corse shall from its tomb be rent : 
Then ghastly haunt thy native place, 

.\nd suck the blood of all thy race ; 

Tliere from thy daughter, sister, wife, 

At midnight drain the stream of life ; 

I Yet loathe the banquet W’hich perforce 
Must feed thy livid living corse : 

Thy victims ere they yet expire 
Shall know the demon for llieir sire, 

: As cursing thee, thou cursing them, 

Thy flowers are wither'd on tlie stem. 

But one that for thy crime must fall, 

The youngest, most beloved of all, 

Shall bless thee with a father's name — 
That word shall wrap thy heart in 6ame 1 
Yet must thou end thy task, and mark 
Her cheek’s last tinge, her eye’s last spark, 
‘ .\nd the last glassy glance must view 
Which freezes o’er its lifeless blue ; 

Tlien with unhallow’d hand shalt tear 
The tresses of her yellow’ hair, 

I Of w’iiich in life a lock when shorn, 

I .‘Affection’s fondest pledge w’as w’orn, 

; But now is borne aw’ay by thee, 

' Memorial of thine agony! , „ i • 

I Wet with thine own best blood shall drip 
Thy gnashing tooth and haggard lip ; 

Then stalking to thy sullen pave, 

(Jq — and with Gouls and Afrits rave; 

Till these in horror shrink aw’ay 
From spectre more accursed than they ! 


[ “ How’ name ye yon lone Caloyer ? 

! His features I have scann’d l>efore 
In mine own land: ’tis many a year, 
Since, dashing by the lonely shore, 

I saw him urge as fleet a steed 
As ever servcnl a horseman’s need. 

But once I saw' that face, yet then 
It was so mark’d with inward pain, 

I could not pass it by again ; 

It breathes the same daik spmt now, 

As death were stamp’d upon his brow. 

“ ’Tis tw’ice three years at summer tide^ 
Since first among our freres he came , 
And here it soothes him to abide 

For some dark deed he will not name. 
But never at our vesper prayer, 

Nor e’er before confession chair 
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Kneels he, nor recks he when arise 
Incense or anthem to the skies, 

Bnt broods within his cell alone, 

His faith and race alike unknown. 

The sea from Paynim land he crost, 

And here ascended from the coast ; 

Yet seems he not of Othman race. 

But only Christian in his face : 

I’d judge him some stray renegade, 
Bepentant of the change he made, 

Save that he shuns our holy shrine, 

Nor tastes the 8acre<l bread and w'iuo. 
Great largess to these walls he brought, 
And thus our abbot’s favour bought ; 

But W’ere I prior, not a day 

Should brwk such stranger’s further stay, 

Or pent within our penance cell 

Should doom him there for aye to dwell. 

Much in his visions mutters he 

Of maiden whelm’d beneath the sea ; 

Of sabres clashing, foemen flying, 

Wrongs avenged, and Moslem dying. 

On cliff he hath been known to stand, 

And rave as to some bloody liand 
Fresh sever’d from its parent limb 
Invisible to all but him, 

Which beckons onward to his grave, 

And lures to leap into the wave.” 


Dark and unearthly is the scowl 
That glares beneath his dusky cowd. 

The flash of that dilating eye 
Reveals too much of times gone by ; 

Though varying, indistinct its hue, 

Oft will his glan^’3 the gazer rue, 
lurks that nameless spell, 

Which speaks, itself unspeakable, 

A spirit yet unqueU’d and high, 

^^^hns and keeps ascendency; 

And like the bird whose pinions quake, 

fly the gazing snake, 

Will others quail beneath his look, 

Nor ’s^pe the glance they scarce can brook. 
I'Ycm him the half-affrighted Friar 
When met alone would fain retire, 

As if that eye and bitter smile 
rransferr d to others fear and guile : 

Not oft to smile descendeth he 
And when he doth ’tis sad to see 
t hat lie hut mocks at Misery. 

mi "" "'*11 and quiver ! 

1 hen fix once more as if for ever ; 

As if his sorrow or disdain 

® smile again. 

Well ^ve^o it so— such ghastly mirth 

^ rom J 03 aunce ne’er derived its birth. 

But sadder still it were to trace 
'Vhat once were feelings in that face : 


Time hath not j’et the features fix’d, 

But brighter traits with evil mix’d ; 

And there are hues not always fade<l, 

^\^lich speak a mind not all degraded 
Even by the crimes tbrongh which it waded: 
The common crowd but see the gloom 
Of wayward deeds, and fitting doom ; 

The close observer can espy 
A noble soul, and lineage liigh : 

Alas! though both bestow’d in vain, 

Which Grief could change, and Guilt could 
j stain, 

It was no vulgar tenement 
To which such lofty gifts were lent, 

And still with little less tlian dread 
On such tile sight is riveted. 

The roofless cot, decay’d and rent, 

Will scarce delay the passer by ; 

The tower by war or tempi^st bent, 

While yet may frow-n one battlement, 

^ Demands and daunts the stranger’s eye • 
Each ivied arch, and pillar lone, 

Pleads haughtily for glories gone 1 

His floating robe around him folding, 

Slow' sweeps he tlirougli the column d aisle ; 
nith dread beheld, with gloom beholding 
The rites that sanctify the pile. 

But when the anthem shakes the choir, 

And kneel the monks, his steps retire 
By yonder lone and W’avering torch 
His aspect glares within the porch ; 

There will he pause till all is done — 

And hear the prayer, but utter none. 

See — by tlie half-illumined w’all 
His ho<Ml fly hack, liis dark Lair fall, 

That pale brow w ildly wreathing round, 

As if the Gorgon there had bound 
: The sablest of the serpent-braid 
I That o’er her fearful forehead stray’d • 

For he declines the convent oath, 

And leaves those locks unhallow’d grow th 
But wears our garb in all iK^side ; ’ 

And, not from piety but pride, 

(lives wealth to walls that never heard 
Of hia one holy vow' nor word. 

Lo ! — mark ye, as the harmony 
Peals louder praises to the sky, 

That livid cheek, that stony air 
Of mix'd defiance and despair! 

Saint Francis, keep liim from the shrine! 

Else may wo dread the wrath divine 
Made manifest by awful sign. 

If ever evil angel bore 
; Tlie form of mortal, such ho wore • 

! By all my hope of sins forgiven ’ 

Such looks are not of earth nor heaven 1” 

To love the softest hearts are prone 
But such can ne’er be all his own * ’ 
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Too timid in his woes to shave, 

Too meek to meet, or brave despair; 

And sterner hearts alone may feel 
The wound that time can never heal. 

The rugged metal of the mine 
Must burn before its surface shine, 

But plunged within the fui*nace-flame, 

It bends and melts — though still the same ; 
j?hen temper’d to thy want, or will, 

’Tnnll serve thee to defend or kill; 

A breastplate for thine hour of need, 

Or blade to bid th5’ foeman bleed ; 

But if a dagger’s form it bear. 

Let those who shape its edge beware ! 

Thus passion’s fire, and woman’s art, 

Can turn and tame the sterner heart ; 

From these its form and tone are ta’en, 

And what they make it, must remain, 

But break — before it bend again. 

• • * « • • 

If solitude succeed to grief, 

Release from pain is slight relief ; 

The vacant bosom’s wilderness 
Might thank tlie pang that made it less. 

Wc loathe what none are left to share : 

Even bliss — ’twere woe alone to bear ; 

The heart once thus left desolate 
Must fly at last for ease — to hate. 

It is as if the dead could feel 
The icy worm around them steal. 

And shudder, as the reptiles creep 
To revel o’er their rottmg sleep, 

Without the power to scare away 
The cold consumers of tlieir clay ! 

It is as if the desert bird. 

Whose beak unlocks her bosom’s stream 
To still her famish’d nestlings’ scream, 

Nor mourns a life to them transferr'd, 

Should rend her rash devoted breast. 

And find them flown her empty nest. 

The keenest pangs the ^^Tetched find 
Are rapture to the dreary void, 

The leafless desei't of the mind. 

The waste of feelings unemploy’d. 

Who would be doom’d to gaze upon 
A sky vdthout a cloud or sun ? 

Less hideous far the tempest's roar i 

Than ne’er to brave the billows more — 
Thrown, when the war of winds is o’er, 

A lonely "wreck on fortune’s shore. 

’Mid sullen calm, and silent bay, I 

Unseen to drop by dull decay ; — i 

Better to sink beneath the shock 
Than moulder piecemeal on the rock ! 

I 

i 

“Father! thy days have pass’d in peace, j 
‘Mid comited beads, and countless prayer ; | 
To bid the sins of others cease, 


Thyself without a crime or care, 

Save transient ills that all must bear, 

Has been thy lot from youth to age ; 

And thou wilt bless thee from the rage 
Of passions fierce and uncontroll’d, 

Such as thy penitents unfold, 

IVliose secret sins and sorrows rest 
Within thy pure and pitying breast. 

My days, though few, have pass’d below 
In much of joy, but more of woe ; 

Yet still in hours of love or strife, 

I’ve ’scaped the weariness of life ; 

Now leagued with friends, now girt by 
foes, 

I loathed the languor of repose. 

Now nothing left to love or hate, 

No more with hope or pride elate, 

I ’d rather be the thing that crawls 
Most noxious o’er a dungeon’s walls, 

Than pass my dull, unvarying days, 
Condemn’d to meditate and gaze. 

Yet, lurks a wish within my breast 
For rest — but not to feel ’tis rest. 

Soon shall my fate that wish fulfil ; 

And I shall sleep without the dream 
Of what I was, and would be still. 

Dark as to thee my deeds may seem : 

My memory now is but the tomb 
Of joys long dead ; my hope, their doom; 
Though better to have died with those 
Thau bear a life of lingering woes. 

My spirit shrunk not to sustain 
The searching throes of ceaseless pain ; 

Nor sought the self-accorded grave 
Of ancient fool and modern knave ; 

Yet death I have not fear'd to meet ; 

.Vnd in the field it had been sweet, 

Had danger woo’d me on to move 
The slave of glory, not of love. 

I’ve braved it — not for honour’s boast ; 

I smile at laurels won or lost ; 

To such let others carve their way, 

For high renown, or hireling pay : 

But place again before my eyes 
Aught that I deem a w orthy prize— 

The maid I love, the man I hate — 

And I will hunt the steps of fate. 

To save or slay, as these require, 

Tlirough rending steel and rolling nre : 

Nor need’st thou doubt this speech from 

^Mio w'ould but do — what he ?iath done. 

Death is but w’hat the haughty brave, , 
The weak must bear, the wTetcb ransi 

crave ; 

Then let life go to Him who gave : 

I liave not quail’d to danger’s brow 

When high and happy— need I wow / 

^ • 
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“ I loved her, Friar ! nay, adored — 

But these are words that all can use — 

I proved it more in deed than word ; 

There’s blood upon that dinted sword, 

A stain its steel can never lose : 

’Twas shed for her, who died for me. 

It worm’d the heart of one abhorr’d : 

Nay, start not — no — nor ^nd thy knee, 

Nor Dudst my sins such act record ; 

Thou wilt absolve me from the deed, 

For he was hostile to thy creed I 
The very name of Nazarene 
Was wormwood to his Paynim spleen. 
Ungrateful fool ! since but for brands 
Well ^vielded in some hardy hands, 

And wounds by Galileans given, 

The surest pass to Turkish heaven, 

, For him his Houris still might wait 
Impatient at the Prophet’s gate. 

I loved her — love will find its way 
Through paths where wolves would fear toprcy 
And if it dares enough, ’twere hard 
If passion met not some reward — 

No matter how, or where, or why, 

I did not vainly seek, nor sigh : 

Yet sometimes, with remorse, in vain 
I wish she had not loved again. 

She died — I dare not tell thee how ; 

But look — ’tis written on my brow ! 

There read of Cain the curse and crime, 

111 characters unworn by time: 

Still, ere thou dost condemn me, pause ; 

Not mine the act, though I the cause. 

Yet did he but what I had done 
Had she been false to more than one. 
Faithless to him, he gave the blow ; 

But true to me, I laid him low : 

Howe’er deserved her doom might be, 

Her treachery was truth to me ; 

To me she gave her heart, that all 
Whicli tyranny can ne’er enthral : 

And I, alas ! too late to save I 
Yet all I then could give, I gave, 

’T was some relief, our foe a grave. 

His death sits lightly ; but her fate 
Has made me — what thou w’ell may’st hate. 

His doom was scal’d - he knew it well, 
Warn’d by the voice of stern Tahecr, 

Deep in whose darkly boding ear 
The deathshot peal'd of murder near 
As ftle<l the troop to whore they fell 1 
He died too in the battle broil, 

A time that heeds nor pain nor toil ; 

One cry to Mahomet for aid. 

One prayer to Alla all he made : 

He knew and cross’d me in the fray- 
I gazed upon him where he lay, 

And watch d his spirit ebb away; 

Thougli pierced like pard by Imnter s steel. 
He felt not hftlf that now I feel. 


I search’d, but vainly search’d, to find 
The ^vorkings of a wounded mind ; 
Each feature of that sullen corse 
Betray’d his rage, but no remorse. 

Oh, what had Vengeance given to trace 
Despair upon his dying face ! 

The late repentance of that hour, 

When Penitence hath lost lier power 
To tear one terror from the giave, 

And will not soothe, and cannot save. 


“ The cold in clime are cold in blood, 

Their love can scarce deserve the name ; 
But mine was like the lava flood 

That boils in ^Etna’s breast of flame. 

I cannot prate in puling strain 
Of ladye-love and beauty’s chain : 

If changing cheek, and scorching vein, 

Lips taught to writhe, but not complain, 

; If bursting heart, and madd’ning brain, 

And daring deed, and vengeful steel, 

And all that I have felt, and feel. 

Betoken love — that love was mine, 

And shown by many a bitter sign. 

’Tis true, I could not whine nor sigh, 

I knew’ but to obtain or die. 

I die — but first I have possess’d, 

And come what may, I Aai:e been Mess'd. 
Shall I the doom I sought upbraid ? 

No~reft of all, yet undismay’d 
But for the thought of Leila slain, 

Give me the pleasure with the pain, 

So would I live and love again. 

I grieve, but not, my holy guide 1 
For him who dies, hut her who died : 

She sleeps beneath the W'anderiug wave— 
.\hl had she hut au earthly grave, 

This breaking heart and throbbing head 
Should seek and share her narrow bed. 

She was a form of life and light, 

That, seen, became a part of sight ; 

And rose, where’er I turn’d mine eye. 

The Morning-star of Memory ! 

“ Yes, Love indeed is light from hea- 
ven ; 

A spark of that immortal fire 
With angels shared, by Alla given, 

To lift from earth our low desire. 

Devotion wafts the mind above, 

But Heaven itself descends in love ; 

A feeliiig from the Godhead caught. 

To w'ean from self each sordid thought ; 

A Ray of him who form’d the W’hole • 

A Glory circling round the soul ! 

I grant my love imperfect, all 
That mortals by the name miscall ; 

Then deem it evil, what thou wilt ; 

But say, oh say, here was not guilt 1 
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She was my life’s unerring light : 

That quench’d, what beam shall break my 
night ? 

Oh 1 would it shone to lead me still, 
Although to death or deadliest ill 1 
Why marvel ye, if they who lose 
This present joy, this future hope, 

No more with sorrow meekly cope ; 

In phrensy then their fate accuse ; 

In madness do those fearful deeds 
That seem to add but guilt to woe ? 

Alas 1 the breast that inly bleeds 

Hath nought to dread from outward 
blow : 

Who falls from all he knows of bliss, 

Cares little into what abyss. 

Fierce as the gloomy vulture’s now 
To thee, old n»an, my deeds appear : 

I read abhorrence on thy brow, 

And this too was I born to bear I 
’Tis true, that, like that bird of prey, 

With havoc have I mark’d my way : 

But this was taught me by the dove. 

To die — and know no second love. 

This lesson yet hath man to learn, 

Taught by the thing he dares to spurn : 

The bird that sings within the brake. 

The swan that swims upon the lake, 

One mate, and one alone, ^\'ill take. 

And let the fool still prone to range. 

And sneer on all who cannot change. 

Partake his jest with boasting boys ; 

I envy not his varied joj’s, 

But deem such feeble, heartless man 
Less than yon solitary swan ; 

Far, far beneath the shallow maid 
He left believing and betray’d. 

Such shame at least was never mine — 

Leila 1 each thought was only thine ! 

My good, my guilt, my weal, my woe. 

My hope on high — my all below. 

Earth holds no other like to thee. 

Or, if it doth, in vain for me : 

For worlds I dare not view the dame 
Resembling thee, yet not the same. 

The very crimes that mar my youth. 

This bed of death — attest my truth ! 

’T is all too late — thou wert, thou art 
The cherish’d madness of my heart ! 

“And she was lost — and yet I breathed. 

But not the breath of human life : 

A serpent round my heart was wreathed, 

And stung my every thought to strife. 
Alike all time, abhorr’d all place, 

Shuddering I shrunk from Nature’s face, 
Where every hue that charm’d before 
The blackness of my bosom wore. 

The rest thou dost already know, 

And all my sins, and half my woe. 


But talk no more of penitence ; 

Thou seest I soon shall part from hence : 
And if thy holy tale were true. 

The deed that 's done canst thou undo ? 
Think me not thankless — but this grief 
Looks not to priesthood for relief. 

My soul’s estate in secret guess: 

But wouldst thou pity more, say less. 
When thou canst bid my Leila live, 

Then \vill I sue thee to forgive^ 

Then plead my cause in that high place 
"WTiere purchased masses proffer grace. 
Go, when the hunter’s hand hath wrung 
Fi'om forest-cave her shrieking young, 

And cahn the lonely lioness : 

But soothe not — mock not viy distress I 

“ In earlier days, and calmer hours, 

When heart with heart delights to blend, 
Wliere bloom my native valley’s bowers, 

I had — Ah ! have I now ? — a friend ! 

To him this pledge I charge thee send. 
Memorial of a youthful vow ; 

I would remind him of my end : 

Though souls absorb’d like mine alloiy 
Brief thought to distant friendship’s claim, 
Yet dear to him my blighted name. 

'Tis strange — he prophesied my doom, 

And I have smiled — I then could smile 
When Prudence would his voice assume, 
And warn — I reck’d not what — the while: 
But now remembrance whispers o’er 
Those accents scarcely mark’d before. 

Say — that his bodings came to pass. 

And he will start to hear their truth, 

And wish his words had not been sooth : 
Tell him, unheeding as I was. 

Through many a busy bitter scene 
Of all oiu* golden youth had been. 

In pain, my falteruig tongue had tried 
To bless his memory ere I died ; 

But Heaven in wTath would turn away 
If Guilt should for the guiltless pray. 

I do not ask him not to blame. 

Too gentle he to wound my name ; 

And what have I to do with fame ? 

I do not ask him not to mourn. 

Such cold request might sound like scorn ; 
And what than friendship’s manly tear 
May better grace a brother’s bier ? 

But bear this ring, his o^^•n of old, 

And tell him— what thou dost behoUl I 
The wither’d frame, the ruin’d mind. 

The wrack by passion left behind, 

A shiivell’d scroll, a scatter’d leal, 

Sear’d by the autumn blast of grief! 

“ Tell me no more of fancy’s gleam, 

\ No, father, no, ’t was not a dream ; i 
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Alas I the dreamer first mast sleep, 

I only watch’d, and wish’d to weep, 

But could not, for my burning brow 
Throbb d to the very brain as now ; 

I wish’d but for a single tear, 

^ something welcome, new, and dear : 
I wish d It then, I msh it still ; 

Despair is stronger than my will. 

Waste not thine orison, despair 
Is mightier than thy pious prayer : 

1 would not, if I might, be blest ; 

no paradise, but rest. 

T was then, I tell thee, father! then 
A y?s, she lived again ; 

^d shining in her white symar. 

As through yon pale gray cloud the star 
Winch now I gaze on, as on her, 

Who look’d and looks far lovelier ; 
Dimly I view its trembling spark ; 
lo-morrow’s night shall be more dark ; 

oil x7.. . appear, 

ihat meless thing the living fear. 

T father! for my soul 

Is fleeting towards the final goal. 

I saw her, friar ! and I rose 

rorgotfiil of our former woes ; 

A 3 hiy conch, I dart, 

^d clasp her to my desperate heart : 
i clasp— what is it that I clasp ? 

No breathing form within my grasp, 

No heart that beats reply to mine — 
let, Leila! yet the form is thine! 

And art thou, dearest, changed so much 
AS meet my eye, yet mock my touch ? 
^1 were thy beauties e’er so cold, 

80 iny arms enfold 
ihc all tliey ever wish’d to hold. 

Alas ! around a shadow prest 

lonely breast ; 

et still tis there 1 In silence stands, 



But he is dead ! within the dell 
I saw him buried where he fell ; 

He comes not, for he cannot break 
From earth ; why then art thou awake ’ 
They told me wild waves roll'd above 
The face I view, the form I love ; 

They told me — ’twaa a hideous tale I — 
I’d tell it, but my tongue would fail : 

If true, and from thine ocean-cave 
Thou com st to claim a calmer grave, 

Oil ! pass thy deivy fingern o’er 
Tills brow that then will burn no more j 
Or place them on iny hopeless heart : 
But, shape or shade! whate’er thou art, 
In mercy ne'er again depart ! 

Or farther with thee bear my soul 
Than winds can waft or waters roll I 


Such IS my name, and such my tale. 

Confessor! to tliy secret ear 
I breathe the sorrows I bewail. 

And thank thee for the generous tear 
This glaring eye could never shed. 

Then lay me witli the humblest dead, 
And, save the cross above my head, 

Bo neither name nor einhlem spread, 

By prying stranger to be read. 

Or stay the passing pilgrim’s tread.” 

He pass d — nor of liis name and race 
Hath left a token or a trace, 

Save what the father must not say 
Who shrived liirn on liis dying day : 
This broken tale was all w'e knew 
Of her he loved, or him he slew. 
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“Ha<l we never loved so klndlv. 

Had we never loved so blindly, 

Never met or never parted, 

■\Vc had ne’er been broken-hearted.” — B urns. 
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TO 

THE BIGHT HON. LORD HOLLAND, 

THIS TALE IS INSCRIBED, 

WITH EVERY SENTIMENT OP REGARD AND RESPECT, 

BY HIS GRATEFULLY OBLIGED AND SINCERE FRIEND, 
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Canto the First. 


Oh I wild as the accents of lovertf 

Are the hearts which they bear, and the tales 

which they tell. 


I. 

Know ye the land where the cypress and 
myrtle 

Are emblems of deeds that are done in their 
clime ? 

Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the 
turtle. 

Now melt into sorrow, now madden to 
crime 1 . * 

Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams 
ever shine ; 

Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppress d 
with perfume, ^ ^ , 

Wax faint o’er the gardens of Cml in Her 
bloom; 

\VTiere the citron and olive are fairest of 

fi'uit, . , . , 

And the voice of the nightingale never is 

mute : , t r 

^Vhere the tints of the earth, and the hues of 

the sky, 

In colour though varied, m beauty may 
■ 

And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye ; 
Where the virgins are soft as the roses they 

twine, ^ « 

And all, save the spirit of man, is divine . | 

’T is the clime of the Fast; 't is the land of ^ 

the Sun — , . , , 

Can he smile on such deeds as his children ^ 

have done ? ' 


n. 

Begirt with many a gallant slave, 
Apparell'd as becomes the bravo, 
Awaiting each his lord’s behest 
To guide his steps, or guard his rest, 

Old Giaflar sate m his Diyan : 

Deep thought was in his ag^ eye , 

And though the face of Mussulman 
Not oft betrays to standers by 
The mind within, well skill d to hide 

All but unconquerable pride, 

His pensive check and pondering 
Did more than he was wont avow. 

III. 

the chamber he clear-. 1 ."-The tram 

Now :Xre’';tThief of the Haram gnard.- 
h Giaffir is none but his only son, 
nd the Nubian awaiting the 

- Haroun-when all the crowd that w» 
Ai*e pass’d be^’cnd the outer 8 , 

(Woe to the head whose eye beheld 

My child Zuleika’s tower) 

Hence, lead my daughter fre°J ^ 

Her fate is fix’d this very hour . 

Yet not to her repeat my thoupt , 

By me alone be duty taught I 

“ Pacha ! to hear is to obey." 

No more must slave to ^ay, 

Then to the tower had ta en lus w y. 


Canto I.] 


of ilBpboa. 


Bu^t here young Selim silence brake, 
b irst lowly rendering reverence meet : 
Aiul downcast look'd, and gently spake, 
otiU standing at the Paclia’s feet : 
r or sou of Moslem must expire, 

Bre dare to sit before his sire 1 

“Father! for fear that thou shouldst chide 
My sister, or her sable guide, 

Know-for the fault, if fault there be, 
as mine, then fall thy frowns on me — 
Ip^'chly the morning shone, 

That — let the old and weary sleeii 

^ view alone 

The fairest scenes of land and deep, 
none to listen and reply 
lo thoughts with which my heart beat high 
Were irksome— for whate’er my mood, 

In sootli I love not solitude ; 

X on Zuleika’s slumber broke, 

And, as thou knowest that for me 

the Haram’s grating key. 
Before the guardian slaves awoke 
>Ve to the cypress gloves had down, 

^'^own?^ “min, and heaven our 

beguiled too long 
tale, or Sadi’s song ; 

iV • tambour 

lieat tliy Divan’s approaching hour, 

lo thee, and to my duty true. 

to greet thee dew : 
^ut there Zuleika wanders yet — 

l^ay, lather, rage not— nor forget 

ihat none can pierce that secret bower 

Dut those who watch the women’s tower.” 

rv. 

Son of a slave”— the Pacha said- 

rrom unijeheving mother bred, 

Vaui were a father’s hope to see 

Augljt that beseems a man in thee 

Xhou, when tliine arm sliould bend the 
how, 

And hurl the dart, and curb the steed, 
ihou, Greek in soul if not in creed. 

Ami Vnl''? where babbling waters dow. 

And "at^h unfolding roses blow. 

;SV ou (1 that yon orb, wliose matin glow 
1 hy istless eyes so much admire, 

Tl,?! tliee sometliing of his fire ! 

pi! A’ wouldst see this battlement 
^y Christian cannon piecemeal rent: 

Way, tamely view old Stambol’s wall 
Before the dogs of Moscow fall, 

AcLnlV^f 

Against tjie curs of Nazareth ! 

*0 let thy less than woman's haiul 
Assume the distaff-not the brand 
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But, Haroun ! — to my daughter speed ; 

And hark — of thine own licad take heed — 
If thus Zuleika oft takes \ving — 

Thou see’st yon bow— it hath a string ! ” 

V. 

No sound from Selim’s liji was heard, 

At least that met old Giafiir’s ear, 

But every frown and every word 
Pierced keener than a Christian’s sword 
“Son of a slave I -reproach’d with fear 1 
Ibose gibes had cost another dear. 

Son of a slave ! — and who my sire ? ” 

Thus held his thoughts their dark career * 
And glances ev’n of more than ire * 

then faintly disappear. 

Old Giallir gazed upon his son 
And started ; for within his eye 
lie read liow inneh his wrath had <lone ♦ 
iXe saw rebellion there begun : * 

“ Come liither, boy— wbat, no reply ? 

1 mark thee — and I know thee too ; 

But there he deeds thou dar’st not do : 

But if thy beard had mniilier length. 

And if thj’ hand liad skill and strength, 

I d joy to see thee break a lance, 

Albeit against my own perchance.” 

As snceringly these accents fell, 

On Selim’s eye he fiercely gazed * 

That eye return’d him glance glance. 

to his sire’s was raised, 

XillGiaffir’snuail’d and shrunk askance— 

ui'} felt, but durst not tell. 

^ nnsdoubt this wayward boy 
\\ 111 one day work me more annoy • 

I never loved liiin from his birth, 

And— but his arm is little worth 
C”? «earcely in the chase could cope 
\V ith tnmd fawn or antelope, 
lar less would venture into strife 
U here man contends for fame and life— 

1 would not trust that look or tone : 

blood so near my own. 

1 hat b Ood— he hath not heard -no more— 

1 11 watch hun closer than before. 

Be IS an Arab to my siglit, 

Or Christian crouching in the fight— 

But hark !— I hear Zuleika’s voice • 

Like Houris’ hymn it meets mine ear: 
fc>Ue IS the olTspruig of my clioice ; 

•vrwi mother dear, 

\\ ith all to hope, and nought to fear— 

My 1 eri ! ever welcome here ! 

Sweet, as the desert fountain’s wave 

lo hi,a just cool’d in time to save— 

Such to my longing sight art thou ; 

M ? ‘ t^my waft to Mecca’s shrine 
More thanks for life, than I for thine 
A\ ho blest thy birth and bless thee Low *’ 
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VI. 

Fair, as the first that fell of womaiikiud, 
When on that dread yet lovely serpent 
smiling, 

Whose image then was stami)’d upon her 
mind — 

But once beguil’d — and ever more be- 
guiling ; 

Dazzling, as that, oh 1 too transcendent vision 
To Sorrow's phantom-peopled slumber 
given, 

When heart meets heart again in dreams 
Elysian, 

And paints the lost on Earth revived in 
Heaven ; 

Soft, as the memory of bxiried love ; 

Pure, as the prayer which Childhood wafts 
above, 

Was she — the daughter of that rude old Chief, 
Who met the maid >nth tears— but not of 
grief. 

AVlio hath not proved how feebly words essay 
To fix one spark of Beauty’s heavenly ray ? 
Who doth not feel, until his failing sight 
Faints into dimness with its own delight. 

His changing cheek, his sinking heart confess 
The might, the majesty of Loveliness? 

Such was Zuleika, such around her shone 
The nameless charms unmark’d by her 
alone — 

The light of love, the purity of grace. 

The mind, the Music breathing from her face, 
The heart whose softness haiinonized the 
whole. 

And oh I that eye was in itself a Soul I 

Her graceful arms in meekness bending 
Across her gently-budding breast ; 

At one kind word those arms extending 
To clasp the neck of him who blest 
His child caressing and carest, 

Zuleika came — and Giaffir felt 
His purpose half within him melt : 

Not that against her fancied weal 
His heart though stern could ever feci ; 
Affection chain’d her to that heart; 
Ambition tore the links apart. 

VH. 

“ Zuleika ! cliild of gentleness ! 

How dear this very day must tell, 

When I forget my own distress. 

In losing what I love so well, 

To bid thee with another dwell : 

Another 1 and a braver man 
Was never seen in battle’s van. 

We Moslem reck not much of blood ; 

But yet the line of Carasman 
Unchanged, unchangeable hath stood 


First of the bold Timariot bands 
That won and well can keep their lands. 
Enough that he who comes to woo 
Is kinsman of the Bey Oglou : 

His years need scarce a thought employ ; 
I would not have thee wed a boy. 

And thou shalt have a noble dower : 

And his and my united power 
Will laugh to scorn the death-firman, 
Which others tremble but to scan, 

And teach the messenger what fate 
The bearer of such boon may wait. 

And now thou know’st thy father's will : 

All that thy sex hath need to know : 
'Twas mine to teach obedience still — 

The way to love, thy lord may show. 

vin. 

In silence bow’d the virgin's head ; 

And if her eye was fill’d with tears 
That stifled feeling dare not shed, 

And changed her cheek from pale to red, 
And red to pale, as through her ears 
Those winged words like arrows sped, 
AVhat could such be but maiden fears . 
So bright the tear in Beauty’s eye. 

Love half regrets to kiss it dry; 

So sweet the blush of Bashfulness, 

Even Pity scarce can wish it less! 

Whate'er it was the sire forgot ; 

Or if remember’d, mark’d it not; 

Thi ice clapp'd his hands, and call a nw 

Resign’d his gem-adorn’d chibouque, 
And mounting featly for the mead, 

With Maugrabee and MamaluKe, 

His way amid his Delis t<wk, 

To mtness many an active deed 
With sabre keen, or blunt jerreed. 

The Kislar only and liis Moors 
Watch well the Haram’s massy doors. 

IX. 

His head was leant upon his hand. 

His eve look'd o'er the dark blue ''fttc 

That swiftly glides 

Between the winding Dardanelles , 

But yet he saw nor sea nor strana, 

Nor even his Pacha's turban d W 
Mix ill the game of m^ic s aughter, 

Careering cleave the . 

With sabre stroke right shandy 

Nor mark’d the ja'’elm-dartmg cro^d 

Nor heard their OUahsunld and loud 
He thought but of old Giafdr s daugu 

X. 

No word from Selim;8 

One sigh Zuleika’s thought bespoke . 
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StiU gazed he through the lattice gi*ate, 
Fale, mute, and mournfully sedate. 

To him Zuleika's eye was turn'd, 

But little from his aspect learn’d : 

Equal her grief, yet not the same ; 

Her heart confess’d a gentler tlame : 

But yet that heart, alarm'd or weak, 

She knew not why, forbade to speak, 
m speak she must— but when essay ? 

How strange he thus should turn away I 
Not thus we e’er before have met ; 

Nor thus shall be our parting yet.” 

Thrice paced she slowly through the room 
And watch’d his eye— it still was fix’d : 
She snatch’d the urn wherein was mix‘<l 
llie Persian Atar-gul’s perfume, 

And sprinkled all its odours o’er 
The pictured roof and marble floor : 

The drops, that through liis glittering vest 
llie playful girl’s appeal address'd, 
Uriheedwl o’er his bosom flew, 

breast were marble too. 

What, sullen yet? it must not be — 

Oh 1 gentle Selim, this from thee ! ” 
bhe saw in curious order set 
.4 fairest flowers of eastern land— 

He loved them once ; may touch them yet, 
d by Zuleika’s hand.” 
ihe childish thought was liardly breathed 
Before the rose was pluck’d and wreathed: 
ilie next fond moment saw her seat 
.. -‘y Selim’s feet : 

This rose to calm my brother’s caro.s 
A message from the Bulbul bears ; 

It says to-night ho will prolong 
Eor Selim’s ear his sweetest song; 

And though his note is somewhat sad, 
lie Jl try for once a strain more glad, 

VVith some faint hope his alter d lay 
May sing these gloomy thoughts away. 

XI. 

What f not receive my foolish flower ? 

Nay then I am indeed unblest : 

Un me can thus thy forehead lower? 

Ainl kuow’st thou not who loves theo best ? 
Un, belnn dear ! oh, more than dearest 1 
oay, la It me thou hat’st or fearest ? 

Coiiie, lay thy head upon my breast, 

And I will kiss thee into rest, 
hmce words of njine, and songs must fail, 
Ev n from my fabled iiiglitingale. 

sne at limes was stern, 

Tno "n : 

lin? ,• i ^ he loves thee not ; 

But IS Zuleika s love forgot? 

Ah ! deem I riglit? the Pacha’s plan- 

tins Kinsman Bey of Carasman 

1 erhajis may prove some foe of thine 

If so, I swear by Mecca's shrine,- 


If shrines that ne'er approach allow 
To woman’s step admit lier vow, — 
AVithout thy free consent, command, 

The Sultan should not have my hand ! 
Think st thou that I could bear to part 
With thee, and leam to halve my heart ’ 
Ah ! were I sever’d from thy side, 

AVIicre were thy friend— and who my guide ^ 
lears have not seen, Time shall not see, 
The hour that tears my soul from thee 
Ev n Azracl, from liis deadly quiver 
When flies that shaft, and fly it must. 
That parts all else, shall doom for e^'er 
Our hearts to undivided dust I ” 

XII. 

He livetl, he breathed, he moved, he felt ; 
He raised the maid from where she knelt; 
His trance was gone, liis keen eye shone 

^ darknoss dwelt; 

\> ith thoughts that burn — in rays that melt. 
As the stream late conceal d 
By the fringe of its willows, 

When it ruslies reveal’d 
In the light of its billows ; 

As the holt hursts on high 

I’Yom the black cloud that hound it. 
Hash’d the soul of that eye 
Through the long lashes round it. 

A war-horse at the trumpet’s sound, 

A hon roused by heedless hound, 

A tyrant waked to sudden strife 
By graze of ill-directed knife. 

Starts not to more convulsive life 
Than he, who heard that vow, display’d, 

And all, before repress’d, betray’d : 

“ Now thou art mine, for ever mine, 

With l ife to keep, and scarce with life resign • 
Now thou art mine, that sacred oath, ’ 
Ihough sworn by one, hath bound us both 
Yes, fondly, wi.sely hast thou done ; 

That vow hath saved more heads than one: 
But blench not thou — thy simplest tress 
Claims more from me tlian tenderness ; 

I would not wrong the slenderest liair 
riiat clusters round thy foreliead fair 
lor all the treasures buried far 
AV'ithiu the caves of Istakar. 

This morning clouds ni)on me lower’d 
Keproaehes on my liead were shower’d 
And Giattir almost call'd me coward I 
Now I liave iiKjtive to be brave • 

Pile son of his neglected slave, 

Nay, start not, ’t was the term he gave 
Uay show, though little apt to vaunt, ’ 

A heart his words nor deeds can daunt. 

Jhs son, indeed 1 — yet, thanks to thee. 

1 erchance I am, at least shall be : 

J>ut let our plighted secret vow 
lie only kjiown to us as now* 
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I know the wretch who dares demand 
From Giaffir thy reluctant hand ; 

More ill-got wealth, a meaner soul 
Holds not a Musselim’s control : 

Was he not bred in Egripo ? 

A viler race let Israel show ! 

But let that pass — to none be told 
Our oath ; the rest shall time unfold. 

To me and mine leave Osman Bey ; 

I’ve partisans for peril’s day : 

Think not I am what I appear ; 

I’ve arms, and friends, and vengeance 
near.” 


xm. 

“ Think not thou art what thou appearest ! 

My Selim, thou art sadly changed : 

This morn I saw thee gentlest, dearest ; 

But now thou ’rt from thyself estranged. 
My love thou surely knew’st before, 

It ne’er w’as less, nor can be more. 

To see thee, hear thee, near thee stay, 

And hate the night I know not why. 

Save that we meet not but by day ; 

With thee to live, with thee to die, 

I dare not to my hoi)e deny : 

Thy cheek, thine eyes, thy lips to kiss, 
Like this — and this — no more than this ; 
For, Allah ! sure thy lips are flame : 

What fever in thy veins is flushing ? 

My own have nearly caught the same, 

At least I feel my cheek, too, blushing. 
To soothe thy sickness, watch thy health, 
I’artake, but never waste thy wealth, 

Or stand with smiles unmurmuring by, 
And lighten half thy poverty ; 

Do all but close thy dying eye, 

For that I could not live to try ; 

To these alone my thoughts aspire : 

More can I do ? or thou requir e ? 

But, Selim, thou must answer why 
We need so much of mystery ? 

The cause I cannot dream nor tell, 

But be it, since thou say’st tis well ; 

Yet what thou inean’st by ‘ arms ’ and 
‘ friends,’ 

Beyond my w'eaker sense extends. 

I meant that Giafifir should have heard 
The very vow I plighted thee ; 

His wrath would not revoke my word : 

But surely he would leave me free. 

Can this fond wish seem strange in me, 
To be what I have ever been ? 

What other hath Zuleika seen 
From simple childhood’s earliest hour ? 

Wliat other can she seek to see 
Than thee, companion of her bower, 

The partner of her infancy ? 

These cherish’d thoughts with life begun, 
Say, why must I no more avow ? 


What change is WTOUght to make me shun 
The truth; my pride, and thine till now? 
To meet the gaze of stranger’s eyes 
Our law, our creed, our God denies ; 

Nor shall one w’andering thought of miue 
At such, our Prophet’s w’ill, repine : 

No ! happier made by that decree, 

He left me all in leaving thee. 

Deep were my anguish, thus compell’d 
To wed w'ith one I ne’er beheld : 

This wherefore should I not reveal ? 

Why wilt thou urge me to conceal ? 

I know the Pacha’s haughty mood 
To thee hath never boded good ; 

And he so often storms at nought, 

Allah 1 forbid that e’er he ought ! 

And why I know not, but witbiii 
My heart concealment weighs like sin. 

If then such secrecy be crime, 

And such it feels while lurking here ; 

Oh, Selim! tell me 3’et in time, 

Nor leave me thus to thoughts of fear. 

Ah I 3’onder see the Tchocadar, 

My father leaves the mimic war ; 

I tremble now to meet his eye — ^ 

Sa3', Selim, caust thou tell me why ? 


xn’. 

‘ Zuleika — to thy tower's retreat 
Betake thee— Giaffir I can greet : 

\.nd now with him I fain must prate 
Jf finnans, imposts, levies, state, 
riiere’s fearful news from Danube s bank.s, 
Jur Vizier nobly thins his ranks, 

For which the Giaour may give hun ttianK> 
Dur Sultan hath a shorter way 
Such costly triumph to repay. 

But, mark me, when the twilight 
Hath warn’d the troops to food and sie<i • 

Biito thy cell will Selim come ; 

Then softly from the Harani creep 
Where we may Tvander by the deep : 

Our garden battlements are steep ; 

J^or these will rash intruder climb 
I’o list our words, or stint our tune ; 

Ind if he doth, I want not steel 
iVhich some have felt, and more may 1 

rhen shalt thou learn of fore 

rhan thou hast heard or thought befor 
mist me, Zuleika— fear not me ! , 
rhou know’st I hold a Haram key. 

‘ Fear thee, my Selim 1 ne er till non 

Did word like this ” . 

[ keep the key— and Haroun’s guard 
Have fomf, and hope of niore repaid, 
ro-night, Zuleika, thou shalt hear 
Sly tale, my purpose, and my feai . 

[ am not, love ! what I appear. 
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Canto the Second. 

I. 

The winds are liigli on Helle’a wave, 

As oil that night of stonny water 
When Love, who sent, forgot to save 
The young, the beautiful, tlie brave, 

The lonely hope of Sestos’ daugliter. 

Oh 1 when alone along tlie sky 
Her turret-torch was blazing high, 

Though rising gale, ami breaking foam, 
And shrieking sea-birds warn’d him lunne ; 
And clouds aloft and tides below, 

With signs and sounds, forbade to go, 

He could not see, he would not liear, 

Or sound or sign foreboding fear ; 

His eye but saw that light of love. 

The only star it hail’d above ; 

Hw ear bnt rang with Hero’s song, 

^Ye waves, divide not lovers long! ” — 

That tale is old, but love anew 

May nerve young hearts to jirove as true. 

ir. 

The winds are high, and Helle’s tide 
Kolls darkly heaving to the main ; 

And Night’s descending shadows hide 

field with l>loo<l bedew'd in vain, 
ihe desert of old Priam’s pride ; 

f'^ttihs, sole relics of his reign, 

Ail— save immortal dreams that could beguile 
ihe blind old man of Scio’s roclcy isle I 

III. 

^ an there my steps have been ; 

Ihese feet have press’d the saere«l shore, 
i nese limbs that buoyant wave hath borne — 

1 with thee to muse, to mourn, 

T> trace again those fields of yore, 
Believing every liillock green 
Contains no fabled Intro’s aslies, 

around the undoubted scene 
Thine own “broad ileliespont” 
dashes, 

Be long my lot ! and cold w’ore he 
Who there could gaze ilenying tiiee 1 

IV. 

The night hath closed on Ilellc’s stream. 
Nor yet hath risen on Ida’s hill 
ihuL moon, which shoneon his high theme • 
No warnor chides her peaceful beam, 
rp, «Wherds bless it still. 

^ on the mound 

Of him who felt tlie Dardau’s arrow : 
liiut mighty heap of gather'd ground 
w men Ammon’s son ran proudly round, 

By nations raised, by moimrchs crown’d 
is now a lone and nameless harrow I 
Within tliy dwelling-place how narrow ! 


still 


Without — can only strangers breathe 
The name of him that teas beneath : 

Dust long outlasts the storied stone ; 

But Thou — thy very dust is gone ! 

V. 

Late, late to-night will Diaii cheer 
The swain, and chase the boatman’s fear 
Till then— no beacon on the cliff 
May shape the course of struggling skiff; 
The scatter’d lights tliat skirt the bay, 
All, one by one, have died away ; 

The only lamp of this lone liour 
Is glinuuering in Ztileika’s tower. 

Yes 1 there is light in that lone chamber, 
And o’er her silken ottoman 
Are thrown the fragrant beads of amber, 

^ O’er which her fairy fingers ran ; 

Near these, with emerald rays beset, 

(How could she thus tliat gem forget ?) 
Her mother’s sainted amulet, 

Whereon engraved the Koorsee text, 

Could smooth this life, and win the next ; 
And by her comboloio lies 
A Koran of illumined dyes ; 

^\jid many a bright emblazon’d rhyme 
By Persian scribes redeem’d from time ; 
And o’er those scrolls, not oft so mute, 
Beelines her now neglected lute ; 

And round her lamp of frette<l gold 
Bloom flowers in urns of China’s mould ; 
The richest work of Iran’s loom. 

And Sheeraz’ tribute of perfume; 

All that can eye or sense delight 
Are gather’d in that gorgeous room : 

But yet it hath aii air of gloom. 

She, of tliis Peri cell the sprite, 

hat dotli she hence, and on so rude 
a night ? 

VI. 

Wrajit in the darkest sable vest, 

hich none save noblest Moslem wear, 
To guard from wmds of lieaveii the breast 
As heaven itself to Selim dear, 

With cautious steps the thicket threading 
And starting oft, as through the glade 
Ihe gust its hollow moanings made, 

Till on the smoother pathway treading 
More free her timid bosom beat, 

The maid pursued her silent guide ; 

And though her terror urged retreat * 

How could she quit her Selim’s side? 
How teach her tender lips to cliide ? 

vn. 

They reach’d at length a giotto, hewn 
By nature, but enlarged by art 
Where oft lier lute she wont to tune 
And oft her Koran conn’d apart ; ' 
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And oft in youthful reverie 
She dreain’d what Paradii>c might he : 
Where woman’s parted soul shall go 
Her Prophet had disdain’d to show ; 

But Selim’s mansion was secure, 

Nor deem’d she, could he long endime 
His bower in other worlds of bliss 
Without hcTy most beloved in this 1 
Oh 1 who so dear with him could dwell ? 
What Hour! soothe him half so well ? 

vin. 

Since last she visited the spot 
Some change seem’d \NTOught within the grot: 
It might be only that the night 
Disguisetl things seen by better light ; 

That brazen lamp but dimly threw 
A ray of no celestial hue ; 

But in a nook ^^^thin the cell 
Her eye on stranger objects fell. 

There arms were piled, not such as wield 
The turban’d Delis in the field ; 

But brands of foreign blade and hilt, 

And one was red — perchance with guilt ! 

Ah I how without can blood be spilt ? 

A cup too on the board was set 
That did not seem to bold sherbet. 

What may this mean ? she turn’d to see 
Her Selim — “ Oh I can this be he ? ” 

IX. 

His robe of pride was thrown aside. 

His brow no high-crown ’d turban bore, 
But in its stead a shawl of red. 

Wreathed lightly round, bis temples 
wore : 

That dagger, on whose hilt the gem 
Were worthy of a diadem. 

No longer glitter’d at his waist, 

^Vllere pistols unadorn’d were braced ; 

And from his belt a sabre swung. 

And from his shoulder loosely hung 
The cloak of white, the thin capote 
That decks the wandering Candiote ; 
Beneath — his golden plated vest 
Clung like a cuirass to his breast ; 

The greaves below his knee that wound 
With silvery scales were sheathed and ! 
bound. 

But were it not that high command 
Spake in his eye, and tone, and hand, 

All that a careless eye could sec 
In him was some young Galiongt'e. 

X. 

“ I said I was not what I seem’d ; 

And now thou see’st my words were 
true : 

I have a tale thou hast not dream 'd, 

If sooth — its truth must others rue. 


My story now ’twere vain to bide, 

I must not see thee Osman’s bride : 

But had not thine own lips declared 
How much of that young heart I shared, 
I could not, must not, yet have shown 
The darker secret of my own. 

In this I speak not now of love ; 

That, let time, truth, and peril prove : 
But first — Oh I never wed another — 
Zuleika I I am not thy brother 1 ” 

XI. 

“ Oh I not my brother ! — yet unsay — 
God I am I left alone on earth 
To rnoura — I dare not curse — the day 
That saw my solitary birth ? 

Oh 1 thou wilt love me now no more ! 

My sinking heart foreboded ill j 
But know vie all I was befere. 

Thy sister — friend — Zuleika still. 

Thou led’st me here perchance to kill; 

If thou hast cause for vengeance, seel 
My breast is offer’d — take thy fill 1 
Far better with the dead to be 
Than live thus nothing now to thee I 
Perhaps far worse, for now I know 
AVhy Giaffir always seem’d thy foe ; 

And I, alas 1 am Giaffir’s child. 

For wliom thou wert contemn’d, reviled. 
If not thy sister — W’ouldst thou save 
lily life, oh 1 bid me be thy slave I " 

xn. 

“ My slave, Zuleika 1 — nay, I ’m thine : 

But, gentle love, this transport cahu- 
Thy lot shall yet be link’d with inine; 

I swear it by our Prophet’s shrine, 

And be that thought thy sorrow’s balm. 
So may the Koran verse displa 3 ’'d 
Upon its steel direct my blade. 

In danger’s hour to guard us both, 

As I preserve that awful oath I 
The name in which thj' heart hath prided 
Must change ; but, my Zuleika, know. 
That tie is widen’d, not divided, 

Although thy Sire ’s my deadhest foe. 
My father was to Giaffir all 

That Selim late was deem’d to thee . 
That brother WTOUght a brother s fan, 

But spared, at least, my infancj’ ; 

And lull’d me with a vain deceit 
That yet a like return may meet. 

He rear’d me, not with tender help, 

But like the nephew' of a Cain ; 

He watch’d me like a lion’s whelp, 

That gnaws and yet niaj* break his c 
My father’s blood in every vein 
Is boiling ; but for thy dear sake 
No present vengeance will I take ; 

Though here I must no more remain. 


Canto nj 
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But first, beloved Zuleika ! hear 
How Giaffir wrought this deed of fear. 

xin. 

How first their strife to rancour grew. 

If love or envy made them foes. 

It matters little if I knew • 

spirits, slights, though few 
And will disturb repose. 

Ill %\ar Abdallah’s arm was strong^ 
Remember’d yet in Bosniac song 
And Paswan’s rebel hordes attest 
How httle love they bore such guest : 

His death is all I need relate, 

Ihe stern effect of Giaffir’s hate • 

And how my birth disclosed to me, 

\\ hate crbesideitmakes,hathmademe free, 

XIV. 

y^nrs of strife, 

T power, but first for life, 

In V iddiu 8 walls too proudly sate, 

Our Pachas rallied round the state ; 

Nor last nor least in high command, 

Bach brother led a separate band ; 

1 hey gave their horse-tails to the wind 
And mustering in Sophia’s plain 
Their tents were pitch’d, their post assign’d ; 
one, alas ! assign d in vain ! 
hat need of words! tlm deadly bowl, 
liy Giaftir s order drugged and given, 
VVUh venom subtle as liis soul. 

Dismisa'd Abdallah's hsiice to heaven. 
Reclined and feverish in the batli 

the hunter’s sport was up, 

But httle deem d a brother’s wrath 
lo quench his thirst hud such a cup : 

The bowl n bribed attendant bore : 

He drank one draught, nor needed more ! 

If thou my tale, /uleika, doubt, 

Call Haroim— he can toll it out. 

XV. 

‘‘The deed once done, and Paswan’a feud 

“e'er sulidued. 

Abdallah s lacliahck was gain'd • — 

Ihou know’st not what in our Divan 
Can wealth procure for worse than man— 
Ahrlallah s lionours were obtain’d 
By him a brother’s murder stain’d • 

purchase nearly drain’d 
1118 111 got treasure, soon replaced. 

" whence ? Survey the 

And ask the squalid peasant how 
His gams repay his broiling brow I— 

\\ by uie the stern usurper spared, 

\Miy thus with me his palace shared 

And Hurf" remorse, 

And httle fear from infant’s force • 


Besides, adoption as a son 
By him whom Heaven accorded none. 

Or some unknowm cabal, caprice. 
Preserved me thus ; — but not in pcac^ : 
He cannot curb his haughty mood, 

Nor I forgive a father’s blood. 

XVI. 

** father’s house are foes ; 

ISofc all who break his bread are true ; 

these should I my birth disclose, 

His days, his very hours were few : 
Ihey only want a heart to lead, 

A hand to point them to the deed. 

knows, or knew, 

I his tale, whose close is almost nigh : 
•tlfe in Abdallah’s palace grew, 

And held that post in his Serai 
U hich holds he here — he saw him die : 
Hut what could single slavery do? 
Avenge his lord ? alas I too late ; 

Or save his son from sucli a fate? 

He cliose the last, and when elate 

\\ ith foes subdued, or friends betray’d, 
Proud Gia&r in high triumph sate, 

He led me helpless to his gate, 

And not in vain it seems essay’d 
To save the life for which he pray’d. 
Ilm kiiowletlge of my birth secured 
Prom nil ami each, hut most from me ; 

I bus Giaflir s safety was insured. 

Removed he too from Roumelie 
To this our Asiatic side, 

Far from our seats by Danube’s tide, 

V nil none but Harouii, who retains 
bueh knowledge— and that Nubian feels 
A tjTant 8 secrets are but chains, 

Prom which tlie captive gladly steals, 

Ami this ami more to me reveals • 
buch still to guilt just Alla sends— 
biaves, tools, accomplices— no friends ! 

XVII. 

AW this, Zuleika, harshly sounds; 

Hut harsher still my tale must be : 

Howe cr my tongue thy softness wounds 
let I must prove all truth to thee 
1 sa\y time start this garb to see, 
lot 18 it one I oft liave worn 

And long must wear : this Galiongee. 

To whom thy plighted vow is sworn. 

Is leader of those pirate hordes, 

\\ hose laws ami lives are on their swords ; 
To hear wliose desolating tale 

V ouhl make tliy ^Naning cheek more pale • 
brouBl':?, ' 

P'he hands that wield arc not remote • 

K 3 
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This cup too for the rugged knaves 

Is fill'd— once quail'd, they ne’er repine : 
Our Prophet might forgive the slaves ; 
They’re only infidels in wine. 

xvin. 

“ What could I be ? Proscribed at home, 
And taunted to a wish to roam ; 

And listless left— for Giafiir’s fear 
Denied the courser and the spear — 
Though oft — Oh, Mahomet ! how oft I— 
In full Divan the despot scoff'd, 

As if m>/ weak unwilling hand 
Refused the bridle or the brand : 

He ever went to war alone, 

And i>ent me here untried — unknown ; 

To Haroun’s care with women left, 

I3v boi>e \mblest, of fame Ix'reft, 

■While thou — whose softness long endear'd, 
Though it unmann'd me, still had cheer d — 
To Brusa’s walls for safety sent, 
Awaited’st there the field’s event. 

Haroun, who saw my spirit pining 
Beneath inaction’s sluggish yoke. 

His captive, though with dread resigning, 
My thraldom for a season broke, 

On promise to return before 

Tlie day when Giaffir s charge was o'er. 

’T is vain — my tongue cannot impart 
My almost drunkenness of heart, 

W hen first this liberated eye 
Survey’d Earth, Ocean, Sun, and Sky, 

As if my spirit pierced them through. 

And all their inmost wonders knew I 
One word alone can paint to thee 
That more than feeling — I was Free ! 

E'en for thy presence ceased to pine ; 

The World— nay. Heaven itself was mine ! 

XIX. 

“ The shallop of a trusty Moor 
Convey'd me from this idle shore ; 

I long’d to sec the isles that gem 
Old Ocean’s purple diadem : 

I sought by turns, and saw them all ; 

But when and where I join’d the crew, 
With whom I m pledged to rise or fall, 
When all tliat we design to do 
Is done, twill then be time more meet 
To tell thee, when the tale’s complete. 

XX. 

“ ’Tis true, Ihc^’ arc a lawless brood, 

But rough in foi*m, nor mild in moo<l ; 

And every creed, and every race, 

With them hath found — may find a place ; 
But open speech, and ready hand. 
Obedience to tlieir chief 's command ; 

A soul for every enterprise, 

That never sees with terror’s eyes ; 


Friendship for each, and faith to all. 

And vengeance vow’d for those who fall, 
Have made them fitting instruments 
For more than ev'n my own intents. 

And some — and I have studied all 
Distinguish’d from the vulgar rank. 

But chieliy to my council call 

The wisdom of the cautious Frank — 
And some to higher thoughts aspire, 

The last of Lambro’s patriots there 
Anticipated freedom share; 

And oft around the cavern fire 
On visionary schemes debate, 

To snatch the Rayahs from their fate. 

So let them ease their hearts with prate 
Of equal rights, which man ne’er knew ; 

I have a love for free^lom too. 

Ay 1 let me like the ocean-Patriarch roam, 
Or only know on land the Tartar’s home I 
My tent on shore, my galley on the sea, 

Are more than cities and Serais to me : 
Borne by my steed, or wafted by my sail, 
Across the desert, or before the gale, 

Bound where thou wilt, my barb 1 or glide, 

my prow 1 , 

But be the star that guides the wanderer, 

Thou 1 1 i. . 

Thou, my Zuleika, share and bless my 
The Dove of peace and promise to mine ark i 
Or, since that hope denicnl in worlds of stnle, 
Be thou the rainbow to the storms of me I 
The evening beam that smiles the clouds away, 
And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray ! 
j31cst — as the Muezzin’s strain from Mecca s 

wall . 

To pilgrims pure and prostrate at his call , 

Soft— as the melody of youthful days, 

That steals the trembling tear of spceciiless 


i)raise; ^ , 

car — as his native song to Exile s . 

ball sound each tone thy long-loved %oice 

or thee in those bright isles is built a bower 
looming as Aden in its earliest bo"*’* j 
thousand swords, with Selim s boa 

'ait— wave— defend— destroy— at tby com- 
mand I , - 

irt by my band, Zuleika at my , 

he spoil of nations shall bedeck my ^ ' 

he Haram’s languid years of listless eas 
re well resign’d forcares— forjoyslike these 

ot blind to fate, I see, where’er 1 ro>e, 
nnnmber’d perils — but one only lo> 
et well my toils shall that fond 
hough fortune frown, or falser fri 

ow dear^ the dream in darkest 
hould all be changed, to find thee fai 

still 1 
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Be but thy soul, like Selim’s, firmly shown ; 
To thee bo Selim’s tender as thine own ; 

To soothe each sorrow, share in each delight, 
Blend every thought, do all— but disunite 1 
Once free, 'tis mine our horde again to 
guide; 

Friends to each other, foes to aught beside : 
Yet there we follow but the bent assign’d 
By fatal Nature to man’s w’arring kind ; 

Mark 1 w here his carnage and his conquests 
cease t 

Ho makes a solitude, and calls it — pence I 
I, like the rest, must use my skill or strength, 
But ask no land beyond my sabre’s length : 
Power sways but by division— her resource 
The blest alternative of fraud or force ! 

Ours be tlio last ; in time deceit may come 
When cities cage us in a social home : 

There ev’n thy soul miglit err— how oft the 
heart 

Corruption shakes which peril could not part! 
And woman, more than man, when death or 
woe, 

Or even Disgrace, w ould lay licr lover low. 
Sunk in the lap of Luxury will shame — 

Aw ay suspicion l—jiof Znleika’s name ! 

But life is hazard at tljc best; and hero 
No more remains to win, and much to fear : 
Yes, fear! the doubt, the dread of losim^ 
thee, 

By Osman’s power, and Giaflir’s stern decree, 
lhat dread shall vanish with the favouriiitr 
gale, 

^Vbich Love to-night hath promised to my 

No danger daunts the pair his smile hath 
blest, 

Their stops still roving, but their hearts at ' 
rest. I 

With thee all toils are sweet, eaclj clime liatli , 
charms; ; 

Eartli — sea alike — our world w ithin our anus ! 
Ay— let tlic loud winds wliistle o’er the deck, 
So that those arms ding closer round my 
neck : 

The deepest murmur of this lip shall be, 

No sigh for safety, but a prayer for thee 1 
ihe war of elements no fears impart 
To Love, wiiosc deadliest banc is human 
'Ihcre lie tlie only rocks our course can 
check ; 

Here moments menace — there arc years of 
wreck I 

But hence ye thoughts that rise in Horror’s 
Hlmpe ! 

This hour bestow's, or ever bars escape. 

Few words renmin of mine my talc to dose ; 

Uf thme but one to W’aft ns from our foes • 
Yea^oes— to mo will Giaftir’s liate decline? 
And is not Osman, who would part us, tliine? 


XXI. 

“ His head and faith from doubt and death 
Betum d in time my guard to save ; 

Few heard, none told, that o’er tlie wave 
From isle to isle 1 roved the while; 

And since, tliough parted from my band 
Too seldom now I leave the land, 

No deed they ’vo done, nor deed shall do. 
Ere I have heard and doom'd it too ; 

I form the plan, decree the spoil, 

’Tis fit I oftener share the toil. 

But now' too long I ’ve held thine car ; 

Time presses, floats my bark, and here 
We leave beliind hut hate and fear. 
To-morrow Osman wifli his train 
Arrives— to-niglit must break thy chain ; 
.fGid wouldst thou save that haughty Bey,— 
IVrchaiicc//K-{ life wlio gave thee thine,— 
With me tliis hour away— away I 

But yet, though thou art plighted mine, 
Wouldst thou recall thy willing vow, 
Appall’il by truths imparted now', 

Here rest I — not to see thee wed : 

But be that i)eril on my head ! ” 

XXII. 

Zuleika, mute and motionless, 

Stood like that statue of distress, 
hen, her last hope for ever gone. 

The mother harden’d into stone : 

All in the maid that eye could see 
Was hut a younger Niobe. 

But ere lier lip, or even her eye, 

Essay’d to speak, or look reply, 

Beneatli the garden’s wicket porch 
bar flash d on high a blazing torch ! 

Anotljcr— and anotlier— and another 

“Oil! tly — no more — yet now my more 
than hrollier! ’ 

Far, wide, llirongh every thicket sjiread 
llie fearful liglits arc gleaming red ; 

Nor these alone— for each right hand 
Is ready witli a shcalhless brand. 

part, pursue, return, and wheel 
With searching flambeau, shining steel ; 

And last of all, liis sabre waving, 

Stern Giaflir in his fury raving: 

And now almost they toiicli the cave— 

Oh ! must that grot be Selim’s grave ? 

XXIII. 

Dauntless he stood — “’Tis come — soon 
past — 

One kiss, Zuleika— ’tis my last : 

But yet my band not far from shore 
May hear this signal, see the flash; 

Yet now too few — the attempt w’ere rash • 

No matter- yet one effort more.’’ 
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Forth to the cavern mouth he stept ; 

His pistol’s echo rang on high, 

Zulelka started not, nor wept, 

Despair benumb’d her breast and eye ! — 
“ They hear me not, or if they ply 
Their oars, ’tis but to see me die ; 

That sound hath drawn mj’foes more nigh. 
Then forth my father’s scimitar, 

Thou ne’er hast seen less equal war I 
Farewell, Zuleikal — sweet I retire: 

Yet stay within — here linger safe. 

At thee his rage will only chafe. 

Stir not — lest even to thee perchance 
Some erring blade or ball slmuld glance. 
Fear'st thou for him ? — may I expire 
If in this strife I seek tliy sire! 

No — though bj’ him that poison pour’d; 

No — though again he call me coward 1 
But tamely shall I meet their steel ? 

No — as each crest save his may feel I ” 

XXIV. 

One bound he made, and gain’d the sand : 

Already at his feet liath sunk 
The foremost of the prying band, 

A gasping head, a quivering trunk : 
Another falls — but round him close 
A swarming circle of his foes ; 

From right to left his path he cleft. 

And almost met the meeting wave : 

His boat appears — not five oars’ length — 
His comrades strain with desperate 
strength — 

Oh 1 arc they yet in time to save ? 

His feet the foremost breakers lave ; 

His band are plunging in the bay. 

Their sabres glitter through the spray; 

Wet — wild —unwearied to the strand 
They struggle — now they touch the land I 
They come — ’tis but to add to slaughter — 
His heart’s best blood is on the water. 

XXV. 

Escaped from shot, unharm’d by steel, 

Or scarcely grazed its force to feel, 

Had Selim won, betray’d, beset, 

To where the strand and billows met ; 
There as his last step left the land — 

And the last death-blow dealt his liand — 
All I wherefore did he turn to look 
For her his cyo but sought in vain ? 

That pause, that fatal gaze he took. 

Hath doom’d his death, or fix’d his chain. 
Sad proof, in peril and in jjain. 

How late will Dover’s hope remain I 
His back was to the dashing spray ; 
Behind, but close, his comrades lay, 

When, at the instant, liiss’d the ball — 

“ So may the foes of Giaflir fall ! ” 

Whose voice is heard ? whose carbmc rang ? 
Whose bullet through the night-air sang, 


Too nearly, deadly aim’d to err ? 

'Tis thine — Abdallah’s Murderer! 

The father slowly rued thy hate, 

The son hath found a quicker fate : 

Fast from his breast the blood is bubbling. 
The whiteness of the sea-foam troubhng — 
If aught his lips essay’d to groan, 

The rushing billows choked the tone 1 


XXYl. 

Morn slowly rolls the clouds away; 

Few trophies of the fight are there : 
The shouts that shook the midnight-bay 
Are silent ; but some signs of fray 
That strand of strife may bear, 

And fragments of each shiver’d brand ; 
Steps stamp’d; and dash’d into the sand 
The print of many a struggling hand 
May there be mark’d ; nor far remote 
A broken torch, an oarless boat; 

And tangled on the weeds that heap 
The beach where shelving to the deep 
There lies a white capote 1 
’Tis rent in twain— one dark-red stain 
The wave yet ripples o’er in vain ; 

But whex'e is he who wore? 

Ye ! wlio would o’er his relics weejx, 

Go, seek them where the surges sweep 
Their burthen round Sig»um’s steej) 

And cast on Lemnos’ shore : 

The sea-bu-ds shriek above the prey, 

O’er which their hungry beaks delay. 

As shaken on his restless pillow. 

His head heaves with the heaving billow; 
That hand, whose motion is not life, 

Yet feebly seems to menace strife, 

I’lung by the tossing tide on high, 

Then levell’d with the waA e— 

What recks it, thougli that corse shall lie 

Within a living grave? 

The bird that tears that prostrate form 
Hath only robb’d the meaner worm ; 

The only heart, the only eye 
Had bled or wept to see him die, 

Had seen those scatter'd limbs composeu. 
And mourn’d abtivc his turban-stone, 
TJiat heart hath burst —that eye was closed 
Yea — closed before his own ! 


XXXU. 

By Ilelle’s stream there is a voice of wadj 
And woman’s eyeis wet— man’s cheek is pale 
Zuleikal last of Giaffir’s race, 

Thv destined lord is come too late : 

He sees not — ne’er shall see thy face I 


Can he not hear onr’ 

e loud Wul-wulleh warn his disUnt ear . 

['by handmaids weeping at the gate, 

[*110 Koran-ebanters of the hjunn 

Che sUent slaves with folded arms that w ait. 
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Sighs m the hall, and shrieks upon the eale 
Tell him thy tale I 
Thou didst not view thy Selim fall I 

That fearful moment when he left the cave 
Thy heart grew chill : 

He was thyhope—thyjoy— thy love— thine all, 

And that last thought on him thou couldst 
not save 

Sufliced to kill ; 

Burst fortli in one wild cry— and all was still 

1 cace to thy broken heart, and vir‘’iu 
grave 1 ” 

Ah ! happy ! but of life to lose the worst I 
lliat gi-ief—though deep— though fatal— was 
thy first I 

Thrice happy ne'er to feel nor fear the force 
Of absence, shame, pride, hate, revenue 
remorse ! 

And, oh ! tliat pang where more than mad- 
ness lies I 

TJie worm that will not sleep-and never dies ; 
Thought^of the gloomy day and ghastly 

That dreads the darkness, and yet loathes 
the light, 

Tliat winds around, and tears the quivering 
heart 1 ^ 

All I wherefore not consume it-and depart ! 
Woe to thee, rash and unrelenting chief I 

Vain y thou heap’st tlie dust upon thy head, ' 

Vainly the sackcloth o’er thy limbs dost ; 
spread : ■ 

By that same hand Abdallah— Selim bled 
Now let It tear thy heard in idle grief: 
ihy pride of heart, thy bride for Osman’s bed, 
She, whom thy sultan had hut seen to wed. 

Thy Daughter’s dead ! 

Hope of thine age, thy twilight's lonely ^ 
beam, ' 

The Star hath set that shone on Hello’s i 
stream. 

What quench'd its ray ?— the Wood that thou ' 
hast shed I 

Hark I to the liurried question of Despair; 
Where is my child ?”-nn Echo answers- 
Where? 


xxvm. 

Tlfif’o of thousand tombs 

11h. sad but living cypress glooms 

•^>'in*ch and leaf 

Are stamp d with an eternal grief 
J -Ike early uiireiiuited Love 
One spot exists which ever blooms, 

Ev 11 m that deadly grove 

A single rose is shedding there 
Its lonely lustre, meek and pale * 

It looks as planted by Despair— ‘ 
bo white— so faint-tho slightest gale 


Might whirl the leaves on high ; 

And yet, though storms and blight assail, 
And hands more rude than wintry sky 
May wring it from the stem — in vain — 
To-mon-ow sees it bloom again : 

The stalk some spirit gently rears, 

And waters with celestial tears ; 

For well may maids of Helle deem 
That this can be no earthly flower. 

Which mocks the tempest's withering hour, 
And buds unshelter'd by a bower; 

Nor droops though bpring refuse her 
shower. 

Nor WOOS the summer beam ; 

To it the livelong night there sings 
A bird unseen— but not remote ; 

Invisible bis airy wings, 

But soft as harp that Houri string.s 
His long entrancing note 1 
It were the Bulbul ; but his throat, 

Though mournful, pours not such a 
strain : 

For they who listen cannot leave 
The spot, but linger there and giueve, 

As if tliey loved in vain I 
And yet so sweet the tears they shed, 

Tis sorrow so iinmix'd with dread. 

They scarce can bear the morn to break 
lhat melancholy spell, 

And longer yet would weep and wake, 

He sings so wild and well ! 

But when the day-hlush bursts from high 
Expires that magic melody. 

And some have been who could lielieve, 

(bo fondly youthful dreams deceive, 
let harsh be they that blame,) 

piercing and profound 
W 111 sliape and syllable its sound 
Into Ziileika’s name. 

Tis from her cjqiress summit heard, 

1 hat melts m air the liquid word : 

„V^ virgin earth 

i lat wlnte rose takes its tender birth, 
i liere late was laid a inarlde stoue • 

Lve saw it plared-tbo Morrovs- gone I 
It was no mortal arm that bore 
lhat deep.fix’d pillar to the shore; 

I- or there, as Helle’s legends tell 
Next morii't was found where Selim fell- 

Don/. 1 t*»«I>jing tide, whose wavj 

Denied his hones a holier grave • 

And there by night, reclined, ’tis said 
Is seen a ghastly turban 'd head • 

And hence extended by the billow, 
low!’’" “ Tirate-phantom’s pil- 

S fiiat mourning flower 
Hath flourish’d; flourisheth this hour 
Alone and dewy, coldly pure and pale • ’ 

As weepmg Beauty's cheek at SorrL-’s'tale 1 
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“ I stiol pensierl In lui dornilr non ijoniio,” 

Tasso, Geruftalemnie Liberata, canto x. 

1 1 


TO 

THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 

My dear Moork, 

I DEDICATE to you thc liist production with 
wlitcli I slnill trespass on ))ublic patience, and your 
indulgence, fur some yeiirs ; and I own that I feel 
anxious to avail myself of this latest and only oi>- 
portunity of ailorning luy pages with a name, conse- 
crated by unshaken public prineiple, and the most 
undoubted! and various talents. While Ireland ranks 
you among the (Irmest of her patriots ; while you 
stand alone thc hrst of her bards in her estimation, 
and Britain rei>cats and ratlfles tiie decree, permit 
one, whose only regret, since our first actiuaintance, 
ha.s t>oen thc years he had lost before it commenced, 
to add thc humble but sincere sulThigc of friendship 
to the voice of more than one nation. It Mill at 
lea.st prove to you, that I have neither forgotten the 
gratlflciition derived from your society, nor aban- 
doned the prosj^ect of its renewal, whenever your 
leisure or inclination allows you to atone to your 
fViends for too long an absence. It is said among 
those friends, I trust truly, that you are engaged in 
the composition of a i>ocm whose scene >vill be laid 
in the Ea.st ; none c:in do those scenes so much jus- 
tice. Thc wrongs of your own country, thc magnin- 
cent anti fiery spirit of her sons, the beauty ami 
feeling of her daughters, may there be found ; ami 
Collins, when he denominated his Oriental his Irish 
Eclogues, was not aware how true, at leiist, was a 
imrt of his iKirallel. Your imagination will create 
a warmer sun, and less clouded sky; but wildness, 
tenderness, and orlginalitf, are part of your national 
chiim of oriental descent, to which you have alremly 
tlius far proved your title more clearly than thc most 
zealous of your country’s antiquarians. 

May I add a few Mords on a subject on which all 
men arc supi>osod to be fluent, and none agreeable ? 
— Self. I liavc MTittcn much, and j)ublished more 
than enough to demand a longer silence than I now 
meditate; but, for some years to come, it is my in- 
tention to tempt no furtlier the award of “Gods, 
men, nor columns.” In thc present composition I 
have attempted not the most dillicult, but, i)erha|>s, 
the best adapted measure to our language, the good 
old and noM* neglected heroic couplet. The stanza 
of Si)cnser U perhaps too slow and dignified for 
narrative ; though, I confess, It Is the measure most 


after my own heart: Scott alone, of the present 
generation, has hitherto completely triumphed over 
thc fatal facility of the octo-syllablc verse ; and this 
is not the least victorj’ of his fertile and mighty 
genius : in blank verse, Milton, Thomson, and our 
dnimatists, arc thc beacons that shine along thc 
<ieep, but warn us from the rough and barren rock 
on which they are kindled. The heroic couplet Is 
not thc most popular measure certainly; but as I 
did not deviate into the other from a wdsh to flatter 
what Ls ciilled public opinion, I shall quit it Mithout 
further apology, and take my chance once more 
with that verslflcJition, in which I have hitherto 
publislied nothing but compositions whose former 
circulation Ls part of my jiresent, and m’UI be of 
my future regret. 

With regard to my storj', and stories in general, I 
should have been glad to have rendered my person- 
ages more i>erfect and amiable, If possible. Inasmuch 
as I have lx5en sonietiines criticised, and considered 
no less resiwnsible for their deeds and qualities than 
if all had l>een personal. Be It so — if I have deviated 
into the gloomy vanity of “drawing from self," the 
pictures are probably like, since they arc unfavour- 
able ; and if not, those m Iio know me are undeceived, 
and those who do not, 1 have little interest in unde- 
ceiving. I have no particular desire that any lait 
my acquainUince should tlilnk the author l>ettcr 
than the beings of his Imagining ; but I cannot help 
a little surprise, and perhaps amusement, at some 
odd critical exceptions In the present instance, when 
I see several bartls (far more deserving, I allow) in 
very rcpubiblo plight, and quite exempted from all 
participation in the faults of those heroes, who, 
nevertheless, might be found with little nio 
monility than “The Giaour," and perhaps— hut n^ 

I must admit Childo Harold to be a very 
l>crsonage ; and as to his identity, those who li 'c 

must give him whatever “aliiis” they i»lcase. 

If, however, it were worth Mhilc to i-emove the im- 
Ijrcssion, it might be of some service to me, 
inau who is alike the delight of his rcadere and i s 
friends, the poet of all circles, and the Idol of uu 
own, permits me here and elsewhere to subscribe 
myself. 

Most truly, 

And affectionately, 

His obedient senant, 

bykon. 


January 2, 1814. 
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Canto the First. 

nessun ujagglor dolore, 

Che rtcordarsl del tempo felicc 
Nella mliserhi, ’-Dantr. 



“O'er tlie glad waters of tlie dark blue sea, 
Our thouglits as boundless, and our souls as 
free, 

Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
burvey our empire, and behold our borne I 
These are our realms, no limits to their 
sway — 

Our flag the sceptre all who meet obey 
Ours the wild life in tumult still to range 
From toil to rest, and joy in every change. 
Oh, who can tell? not thou, luxurious slave! 
Whose soul would sicken o’er the heavine 
wave ; 

Not thou, vain lord of wantonness and case I 
Whom slumber soothes not — pleasure cannot 
please — 

Oh, wlio can tell, save he whose heart hath 
tried, 

And danced in triumph o’er the waters wide 
Ihe exulting sense— the pulse's maddeninJ 
play, 

Tliat thrills the wanderer of that trackless 
way? 

1 hat for itself can woo the approaching figlit, 
And turn wliat some deem danger to delight ; 
1 hat seeks wliat cravens shun with more 
than zeal, 

And where the feebler faint can only feel— 

rising bosom's iiiinost cor<5, 

Its nope awaken and its spirit soar^ 

No dread of death if with us die our foes— 
Save that it seems even duller than repose ■ 
Come when it will— we snatch tlie life of life— 

When lost— what recks it but disease or 
strife ? 


Let him who crawls enamour'd of decay 
Cling to his couch, and sicken years away 

Ueave his thick breath, and shako iiis 
palsied head ; 

turf, and not the feverish bed. 
While gasp by gasp he falters forth his soul, 
Ours with one pang-one hound— escapes 


Ilis corse lu&y boast its urn and narrow ca 

And they who loath'd his life may cild ] 
grave : ^ ^ 


Ours are the tears, though few, sincerely shed, 
When Ocean shrouds and sepulchres our dead. 
For us, even banquets fond regret supply 
In the red cup that crowns our memory ; 

And the brief epitaph in danger's day, 

When those who win at length divide the 

l>r«y. 

And cry, Femeinhrance saddening o’er each 
brow, 

How had the brave who fell exulted Jioic/” 

II. 

Such were the notes that from the Pirate’s isle 
Around the kindling w’atch-fire rang the 
while : 

Such were tlie sounds that tlirill’d the rocks 
along, 

And unto ears as rugged seem’d a song! 

In scatter'd groups upon the golden sand, 
They game — carouse — converse — or whet the 
brand : 

Select tlie arms — to each his blade assign, 
And careless eye the blood that dims ’its 
shine ; 

Rjqmir tlie boat, replace the helm or oar. 
While others straggling muse along tlie 
sliore ; 

For the vild bird the busy springes set, 

Or spread beneath tlie .sun tlie dripping net • 
Ciaze where some distant sail a s])eck supplies 
With all llie thirsting eye of Kiiterjiriso • ’ 

Tell o’er the tales of many a niglit of toil 

And marvel wliere they next shall seize a 
spoil : 

No matter where — their chief’s allotment 
this; 

Theirs, to believe no prey nor nlnn amiss 
But who that CuiKF? his name on every 

Is famed and fear’d-lhey ask and know no 
more. 

With these he mingles not hut to command : 
I’cw are his w-ords, hut keen his eye and 
hand. 

Ne’er seas^oiis he with mirth their jovial mess, 

Hut tlmy forgive his silence for success. 

Ne er for his lip the punning cup they fill, 

1 hat goblet passes him untasted still- 

And for his fare— the rudest of his crew 

Would that, 111 turn, have pass’d untasted 
too ; 

Eartli's coarsest brea.I, the garaen's lionie- 

licst roots, 

And scarce the summer luxury of fruits, 
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His short repast iu humbleness sux^ply 
With all a hermit’s board would scarce deny. 
But while he shuns the grosser joys of sense, 
His mind seems nourish’d by that abstinence. 
“Steer to that shore I” — they sail. “Do 
this 1 ’’ — ’tis done ; 

“Now foiun and follow mel” — the spoil is 
won. 

Thus prompt his accents and his actions still, 
And all obey and few inquire his will ; 

To such, brief answer and contemptuous eye 
Convey reproof, nor further deign reidy. 

III. 

“A saill — a sail!’’ — a promised prize to 
Hope ! 

Her nation — 0ag — how speaks the telescope ? 
No prize, alas I but yet a welcome sail ; 

The blood-i*ed signal glitters in the gale. 

Yes — she is ours — a home-returning bark — 
Blow fair, thou breeze ! — she anchors ere the 
dark. 

Already doubled is the cape — our bay 
lieeeives that prow which proudly spurns the 
spray. 

How gloriously her gallant course she goes ! 
Her white wings Hying — never from her 
foes — 

She walks the waters like a thing of life, 

And seems to dare the elements to strife. 
Who would not brave the battle-hrc, the 
wreck. 

To move the monarch of her peopled deck ? 

IV. 

Hoarse o’er her side the rustling cable rings ; 
The sails are furl'd ; and anchoring round 
she swings ; 

And gathering loiterers on the land discern 
Her boat descending from the latticed stem. 
'Tis maim’d — the oars keep concert to the 
strand. 

Till grates her keel upon the shallow sand. 
Hail to the welcome shout ! — the friendly 
speech I 

When hand grasps hand uniting on the 
beach ; 

The smile, the question, and the quick reply, 
And the heart’s promise of festivity! 

V. 

The tidings spread, and gathering grows the 
crowd ; 

The hum of voices, and the laughter loud, 

And woman’s gentler anxious tone is heard — 
Friends’, husbands', lovers’ names in each 
dear word : 

“ Oh I are they safe ? we ask not of success — 
But shall we see them? uill their accents 
bless ? 


From where the' battle roars, the billows 
chafe, 

They doubtless boldly did — but who are safe ? 
Here let them haste to gladden and surprise, 
And kiss the doubt from these delighted 
eyes ! ” 

VI. 

“ Where is our chief ? for him we bear re- 
port — 

And doubt that joy — which hails our coining — 
short ; 

Yet thus sincere, ’tis cheering, though so 
brief ; 

But, Juan I instant guide us to our chief : 
Our greeting paid, w’e’ll feast on our return, 
And all shall hear what each may uish to 
learn.” 

Ascending slowly by the rock-heum way. 

To where his watch-tower beetles o’er the 

By bushy brake, and wild flowers blossonuug, 
And freshness breathing from each silver 
spring, 

"Whose scatter’d streams from gi'anite basins 
burst, 

Leap into life, and spai'kling woo your thirst; 
From crag to clilf they mount — Near yonder 
cave, 

What lonely straggler looks along the wave ? 
In i)ensive posture leaning on the brand. 

Not oft a resting-staflf to that red hand? 

“ ’T is he — ’t is Conrad — here, as wont, alone ; 
On — Juan! — on — and make our pujqwso 
known. , 

The bark he >'iews — and tell him we w’ould 
greet 

His ear w’ith tidings he must quickly meet : 
We dare not yet approach — thou know’st his 
mood . , ,, 

'When strange or uninWted steps intrude. 

VH. 

Him Juan sought, and told of their intent; 

He spake not, but a sign exjjrest assent. 

These Juan calls — they come — to their salute 
He bends him slightly, but his bps are 

mute. ^ , 

‘‘ These letters, Chief, are from the OreeK- 

the spy, ^ , . 

Who still proclaims our spoil or peril nign . 
Whate’er his tidings, we can w’elJ report, 

Much that ” — “ Peace, peace 1 ” — he cuts their 

prating short. , ,, , 

Wondering they turn, abash’d, while each t 

each V . 

Conjecture whispers in his muttermg speech . 
They watch his glance with many a stealing 

look, , 

To gather how that eye the tidings toot ; 
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But, this as if be guess’d, with head aside, 
Perchance from some emotion, doubt, or 
pride, 

He read the scroll— "Tdy tablets, Juan, hark— 
Where is Gonsalvo ? ” 

,, ^ . “ In the anchor’d bark. ’’ 

Ihere let him stay— to him tliis order bear— 
Back to your duty — for my course prepare : 
Myself this enterprise to-night will share.” 

“ To-night, Lord Conrad I ” 

,fri 1 .,,i. , “ Ay 1 at set of sun : 

i be breeze will fresheu when the day is done. 

My corslet, cloak — one hour and we are gone 

bling on thy bugle— see that free from rust ' 

My carbine-lock springs worthy of my trust ; 

Be tl.e edge sharpen’d of my boarding-brand, 

^p!‘- to tit my Iiand. 

iJns let the armourer with speed dispose ; 

Last time, it more fatigued my arm than foes : 

Mark Umt the signal-gmi he duly fired* 

lo tell us when the hour of stay 's expire<l.'' 

vin. 

They make obeisance, and retire in liaste, 
loo soon to seek again the watery waste • 

Yet they repine not— so that Conrad guides- 
^k 1 who dare question aught that he decides ? 
ihat man of loneliness and mystery, 

Scarce seen to smile, and seldom heard to 

High ; 

Whose name appals the fiercest of liis crew 
And tints each swarthy cheek ^vith sullower 
hue ; 

souls with that commanding 

TImt dazzles, leads, yet chills the vul<;ar 
heart. ^ 

What is tliat spell, that tlius his lawless 
tram 

Confess and envy, yet oppose in vain? 

\\ hat should It he, that thus their faitli can 
hind ? 

The power of Tliougl.t-tlie megic of the 
Mind 1 

«"ccess, assumed and kept with 

That muulds another’s weakness to its will ■ 
Uields witli their hands, but, .still to these 
unknown, 

Makes even their mightiest deetls appear his 

Such hath it been-shall be-beneath the sun 
'T iVii Htdl must laboiu- for the one ! 

^ ^ doom— but let the wretch who 

Oh 1 if lie knew the weight of splendid chains 
How light the balance of his humbler pains \ 


IX. 


Unlike the heroes of each ancient race, 
Demons in act, but Gods at least in face, 

In Conrad’s form seems little to admire, 

Though his dark eyebrow shades a glaiiee of 
tire : 

Robust but not Herculean — to tlie sight 

No giant frame sets forth his common 
height ; 

Aet, in the whole, who paused to look again, 

Saw more than marks the crowil of vulgar 
men ; ** 

They gaze and marvel how— and still con- 
fess 

That thus it is, but why they cannot guess. 

bun-lmrnt his cheek, his forehead higli and 
pale ® 

The sable curls in wild profusion veil • 

And oft perforce Ins rising lip reveals ’ 

Xbe haughtier thought it curbs, but scarce 
conceals. 

Though smootli his voice, and calm his 
general mien, 

Still seems there something he would not 
liave seen : 

Ills features’ deeiiening lines and varying 
hue ^ 

At tilings attracted, yet perplex’d the view, 

As “ within that murkiness of mind 
\\ ork’d feelings fearful, and yet undefined : 

Such might It be— that none could truly 
tell — ^ 

Too close inquiry his stern glance would 
quell. 

^**^^^*^ whose aspect might 

The full encounter of his searching eye; 

^seek "^^**'* Cunning’.s gaze would 

cheek ^yatch his changing 

At once the observer’s purpose to espy, 

And on himself roll back his scrutiny. 

Lest he to Conrad rather sliould betray 

than drag that chief’s 

There was a laugliing Devil in his sneer, 
ihat raised emotions both of rage and fear* 
And where his frown of liatred darkly fell ’ 
Hope withering tied, and Mercy sigh'd fare- 


X. 

Slight are the outvyard signs of evil thougld, 

v“^ght .‘‘'‘“‘ spirit 

‘-'^■“'g'^s-Hato, Ainhition, 
Betray no further tlian the hitter smile ; 
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The Up’s least cnrl, the lightest iialeuess 
thrown 

Along the govern’d aspect, speak alone 
Of deeper passions ; and to judge their mien, 
He, who would see, must be himself unseen. 
Then — with the hurried tread, the upward 
eye. 

The clenched hand, the pause of agony. 

That Ustens, starting, lest the step too near 
Approach intrusive on that mood of fear ; 
Then — with each feature worldng from the 
heart, 

With feelings, loosed to strengthen — not 
depart, 

That rise, convulse, contend — that freeze, or 
glow, 

Flush in the cheek, or damp upon tlie brow; 
Then, Stranger I if thou canst, and treinblest 
not, 

Behold liis soul — the I'est that soothes his 
lot! 

Mark how that lone and blighted bosom 
sears 

The scathuig thought of execrated years 1 
Behold — but who liath seen, or e’er shall see, 
Man as himself — the secr(*t spirit free ? 

xr. 

Yet was not Conrad thus by Nature sent 
To lead tlie guilty — guilt’s worse instru- 
ment — 

His soul was changed, before liis dee<ls had 
driven 

Him forth to war with man and forfeit 
heaven. 

Warp’d by the world in Disappointment’s 
school, 

In words too wise, in conduct there a fool ; 
Too firm to j'ield, and far too proud to stoop. 
Doom’ll by liis very virtues for a dui)e, 

He cursed those virtues as the cause of ill, 
And not tlie traitors who betrayM him still ; 
Nor deem’d that gifts bestow’d on better men 
Had left liim jov, and means to give again. 
Fear’d, shunn'd, belied, ere youth had lost 
her force. 

He hated man too much to feel remorse, 

And thought the voice of wrath a sacred call, 
To pay the injuries of some on all. 

He knew himself a villain — but he deem’d 
The rest no better than the thing he seem'd ; 
And scorn’d the best as hypocrites who hid 
Those deeds the bolder spirit plainly did. 

He knew himself detested, but he know 
The hearts that loath’d him, crouch’d and 
dreaded too. 

Lone, wild, and strange, he stood alike 
exempt 

From all affection and from all contempt : 


His name could sadden, and his acts surprise; 
But they that fear’d him dared not to despise: 
Man spurns the W'orm, but pauses ere he 
w'ake 

The slumbering venom of the folded snake : 
The first may turn, but not avenge the blow; 
The last expii'es, but leaves no li\'ing foe; 
Fast to the doom’d offender’s foi*m it clings. 
And he may crush — not conquer — still it 
stings ! 

xn. 

None are all evil — quickening round his heart 
Oue softer feeling would not yet depart ; 

Oft could he sneer at others as beguiled 
By passions worthy of a fool or child ; 

Yet ’gainst that passion vainly still he strove, 
And even hi him it asks the name of Love! 
Yes, it was love — unchangeable — unchanged, 
Felt l)Ut for one from whom he never ranged ; 
Tliough fairest captives daily met his eye. 

He shunn'd, nor sought, but coldly pass d 

them by; . . -i 

Though many a beauty droop’d in prison d 

bower, 

None ever sooth’d his most unguarded hour. 
Yes — it w’as Love — if thoughts of tenderness 
Tried iu temptation, strengthen’d by dwtress, 
Unmoved by absence, firm iu every clime, 
And yet — ob more than all ! untire^ by tune; 
Which nor defeated hope, nor bafiied wile, 
Could render sullen w’ere she near to smile, 
Nor rage could fire, nor sickness fret to vent 
On her one murmur of his discontent ; 

Which still would meet with joy, with calm- 
ness part, . , ^ 

Lest that his look of grief should reach her 

heart ; 1*0 

■NVhich nought removed, nor menaced to re- 
move — . 1 I 

If there be love in mortals — this was love i 

He was a villain— ay, reproaches shower 
On him— but not tlie passion, nor its power, 
^Miich only proved, all other virtues gone. 

Not guilt itself could quencli this loveliest 

one ! 


XIH. 

paused a moment — till his hastening men 
ss’d the first winding downward to me 

glen. 1 1 

traiige tidings !— many a peril ha>e 

r know I why this next appears the last I 
t so my heart forebotles, but must not bar. 
r shall my followers find me falter here, 
is rash to meet, but surer death to ait 
1 here they hunt us to undoubt^ 
d. if my plan but hold and Ff ’ 
* T 1 furnish mourners for our f luieral p 
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Ay, let them slumber— peacefal be their 
dreams I 

Morn ne’er awoke them with such brilliant 
beams 

As kindle high to-night (but blow, thou 
breeze I) 

To warm these slow avengers of the seas 

Now to Medora— Oh I my sinking heart 

Long may her own be lighter than thou art ! 

let was I brave— mean boast where all are 
brave 1 

Ev;n insects sting for aught they seek to save. 

lliis common courage which with brutes we 
Hliare, 

That owes its deadliest efforts to despair, 

bmall merit claims— but 'twas my nobler 
Lope 

To teacli my iew 'with numbers still to cope • 
Long have I led them— not to vainly bleed : ’ 
me^lium now — we perish or succeed ; 
bo let It be— it irks not me to die ; 
lint ^thus to urge them whence they cannot 

My lot hatli long had little of my care, 

lint chafes my pride thus baffled in the 
snare : 

Is tliis my skill ? my craft ? to set at last 
llope^ power, and life upon a single cast’ 
un, hate 1— accuse thy folly, not thy fate 1 
h>he may redeem thee stUl, nor yet too late.” 

XIV. 

Thus with himself communion held he, till 

lie reach d the summit of liis tower-crown’d 
hill : 

There at the portal paused-for wild and soft 
lie heard those accents never heard too oft ; 
Ihrough the high lattice far yet sweet they 

A 

And these the notes his bird of beauty sung : 

1 . 

Deep in my soul that tender secret dwells 
Lonely and lost to light for evermore 
Save when to thine my heart responsive 

Then trembles into silence as before. 

2 . 

“ There, in its centre, a sepulchral lamp 

Wbi?.h nnf n T uuseeu ; 

despair can damp, 

1 hough vam Us ray as it liad never been! 

3 . 

■ pass not thou my grave 

Tlie only pang my bosom dare not brave 
Must be to had forgetfulness in thine. 
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4 . 

‘ My fondest, faintest, latest accents bear — 
Grief for the dead not virtue can reprow • 
Then give me all I ever ask’d— a tear, 

The first — last — sole reward of so muoli 
level” 

He pass d the portal, cross’d the corridor. 
And reach d the chamber as the strain gave 
o'er : 

“My own Medora I sure tliy song is sad — ” 

In Conrad s absence wouldst thou have it 
glad ? 

\yithout thine ear to listen to my lay, 

Still must my song my thoughts, my soul 
betray : 

Still must each action to my bosom suit, 

My heart uiihush d, altliough my lips wore 
mute I 

Oh ! many a night on this lone coucli reclined, 
My dreaming fear with storms hath wing’d 
tile wind, 

And deem’d Die breatli that faintly fann’d 
thy sail 

The murmuring prelude of the ruder gale: 

1 hough soft, it seem’d Die lo^v proplietic dirge, 
ihat mourn’d thee lloating on tlie savage 
surge ; ® 

Still would I rise to rouse the beacon fire, 

Lest sjiies less true should let the blaze 
expire ; 

And many a restless hour outwatch’d each 
star, 

And morning came— and still thou wert afar 
Oil ! liow the chill blast on my bosom blew 
And day broke dri'ary on my troubled view! 
And still I gazed and gazed— and not a prow 
\Vas granted to my tears, my truth, my vow! 

At length twas iioon-I hail’d and blest the 
mast 

That met my sight— it near’d— .Alas I it pass’d I 
Another came-Oh (iod! ’twas tliine at lust! 
Would tliat those days ivere over ! w’iit thou 
lie er. 

My Conrad I learn the joys of peace to share ? 
bure thou bust more than wealth, and manv 
a home 

As bright as this invites us not to roam • 

Ihou know’st it is not peril that I fear * 

I only tremble when thou art not here* 

for iiiine, hut that far dearer ’life, 

” ^^strife— languishes for 

How strange that heart, to me so tender still, 
bhould war with nature and its better will ! ’’ 

“Yea, strange indeed— that heart hath long 
been clianged ; ® 

Worm-like ’twas trampled, adder-like avenged. 
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Without one hope on earth beyond thy love, 
And scarce a glimpse of mercy from above. 
Yet the same feeling which thou dost con- 
demn , 

My very love to thee is hate to them, 

So closely mingling here, that disentwined, 

I cease to love tliee when I love mankind : 
Yet dread not this — the i)roof of all the past 
Assures the future that my love will last ; 
But — oh, Medora I nerve tliy gentler heart : 
This hour again — but not for long — we part.” 
” This hour we part— my heart foreboded this : 
Thus ever fade my fairy dreams of bliss. 

This hour — it cannot be — this liour away! 
Yon bark hath hardly anchor'd in the bay : 
Her consort still is absent, and licr crew 
Have need of rest before they toil anew : 

^ly love I thou mock’st my weakness ; and 
wouldst steel 

My breast before the time when it must feel ; 
But trifle now no more with my disti’ess. 

Such mirth hath less of play than bitterness. 
Be silent, Conrad! — dearest ! come and sliare 
Tlie feast tliese hands delighted to preimre ; 
Ijiglit toil I to cull and dress thy frugal fare ! 
See, I have pluck’d the fruit that promised 
best, 

And where not sure, perplex’d, but i)leased, 
I guess’d 

At such as seem’d the fairest ; thrice the hill 
My steps luive wound to try the coolest rill ; 
Yes I thy sherbet to-night will .sweetly How, 
See how it sparkles in its vase of snow 1 
The grapes’ gay juice thy bosom never cheers ; 
Thou more than Moslem when the cui) ap- 
l)ears : 

Think not I mean to chide — for I rejoice 
What others deem a penance is thy choice. 
But come, the board is spread ; our silver 
lamp 

Is trimm’d, and heeds not the sirocco’s damp: 
Then shall my handmaids W'hile the time 
along, 

And join with me the dance, or wake the 
song ; 

Or my guitar, which still thou lov’st to 
hear, 

Shall soothe or lull — or, should it vex thine 
ear, 

We ’ll turn the tale, by Ariosto told, 

Of fair Olympia loved and left of old. 

Why, thou wert worse than he who broke 
his vow 

To that lost damsel, shouldst thou leave me 
now ; 

Or even that traitor chief — I’ve seen thee 
smile. 

When the clear sky show’d Ariadne’s Isle, 
Which I have pointed hrom these cliffs tlie 
while : 


And thus half sportive, half in fear, I said, 
Lest time should raise that doubt to more 
than dread, 

Thus Conrad, too, will quit me for the main ; 
And he deceived me — for he came again I ” 

“ Again, again — and oft again — ^my love I 
If there be life below*, and hope above, 

He will return — but now, the moments bring 
The time of parting with redoubled wing: 
The why, the where — what boots it now to 
teU ? 

Since all must end in that wild word — fare- 
w’ell I 

Yet would I fain — did time allow— disclose — 
Fear not — these are no formidable foes ; 

And here shall w’atch a more than wonted 
guard. 

For sudden siege and long defence prepared ; 
Nor be thou lonely, though tliy lord’s away, 
Our matrons and thy handmaids with thee 
stay ; 

And this thy comfort — that, w’hen next we 
meet. 

Security shall make repose more sweet. 

List ! — ’tis tlie bugle !” — Juan shrilly bkw— 

“ One kiss — oneinore — another— Oh! Adhu! ” 

She rose — she sprung — she clung to his em- 
brace, 

Till bis lieart heaved beneath her hidden face; 
He dared not raise to his that deep-blue eye, 
Which downcast droop’d in tearless agony. 
Her long fair hair lay floating o'er his anus, 

In all fhe wildness of dishevell'd charms; 
Scarce beat that liosom where liis image dwelt 
So full — feeling seem’d almost uiifeltl 
Hark — peals the thunder of the signal-gun ! 

It told 'twas sunset, and he cursed that sun. 
Again — again — that form he madly pres.s u. 
Which mutely clasp’d imploringly caress d I 
And tottering to the couch his bride he bore, 
One moment gazeil, as if to gaze no more; 

Felt that for him earth held hut her alone, 
luss’d her cold forehead— turn’d— is Conrad 
gone? 

XV. 

“ And is he gone ? ” on sudden solitude 
How oft that fearful question will uitrude i 
“’Twas but an instant past, and here ne 

8tOO<l t ,, , 

And now” — without the portals porch sue 

And then at length her tears in freedom 

Big, ^bright’ and fast, unknown to her they 

But still her lips refused to send— “ Fare- 
well ! ” 


Canto L] 


^6^ Coreair. 



For in that word— that fatal word— howe’er 
We promise, hope, believe, there breathes 
desi)air. 

O’er every feature of that still, pale face, 

Had sorrow fix’d what time can ne’er erase ; 
The tender blue of that large loving eye 
Grew frozen with its gaze on vacancy, 

Till— Oh, how far! — it caught a glimpse of 
him, 

And then it flow'd, and phrensied seem’d to 
swim, 

Tlu-ough those long, dark, and glistening 
lashes dew'd 

With drops of sadness oft to be renew’d. 
“He’s gone I ’’—against her heart that hand 
is driven, 

Convulsed and quick— then gently rai.sed to 
heaven : 

She look'd and saw the heaving of the main ; 
1 lie white sail set — she dared not look again ; 
But turn'd with sickening soul within the 
gate— 

“It is no dream — and I am desolate’ " 

XVI. 

From crag to crag descending, swiftly sped 
Stern Conrad down, nor once he turn’d his 
head ; 

But slirunk whene’er the windings of his way 
3‘orced on liis eye wliat he would not survey, 
His lone but lovely dwelling on the steep, 
lhat hail d him lirst when homeward from 
the deep : 

And slie — the dim and melancholy staij 
Whose ray of beauty reach’d him from afar. 
On her he must not gaze, he must not think, 
ihero he might rest -but on Destruction’s 
brink : 

Yet once almost he stoi)p'{l, and nearly gave 
His fate to chance, his projects to the wave : 
Jhit no— it must not be— a wortliy cliief 
May melt, but not betray to woman’s grief. 

He secs las liark, he notes how fair the wind 
And sternly gathers all Ids might of mind : 
Again he hurries on— and as lie hears 
The clang of tumult vibrato on his ears, 
l ie busy sounds, the hustle of the shore. 

The shout, the signal, and the dasliing oar ; 

As marks liis eye the seaboy on the mast, 
l ie anchors rise, the sails unfurling fast. 

crow'd that urge 
lhat mute adieu to those who stem the surge- 
And more Ilian all, liis blood-rcd flag aloftf ’ 

He inarvell d liow his heart could seem so 
soft. 

Fire in his^glance, and wildness in his breast, 
He feels of all Ins former self possest : 

He bounds— he flies— until liis footsteps reach 
Ihe verge where ends the cUff, begins the 
beach, I 


j There cliccks his speed ; but pauses less tc 
breathe 

The breezy freshness of the deep beneath, 
Thau there his wonted statelier step renew ; 
Nor rush, disturb’d by haste, to vulgar view : 
For well had Conrad learu’d to curb the 
crowd. 

By arts that veil, and oft preserve the proud ; 
liis was the lofty port, the distant mien, 

That seems to shun the sight — and awes if 
seen : 

The solemn aspect, and the high-born eye, 
lhat checks low mirth, but lacks not courtesy; 
All these he wielded to command assent : 

But where he wish’d to win, so well unbent, 
That kindness cancell’d fear in those who 
heard. 

And others’ gifts show’d mean beside his 
word, 

\\ hen echo’d to tlie lieart as from his own 
Ilis deep yet tender melody of tone : 

But sucli was foreign to liis wonted mood, 
lie cared not wliat he soften’d, but subdued • 
The evil passions of his youth liad made 
Him value less who loved— tlian what obey’d. 

XVH. 

Around liim mustering ranged liis ready guard, 
Before him Juan stands— “Are all prepared?” 

“They are— nay more— embark’d : the latest 
boat 


Waits but my chief ” 

^ “ My sword, and my capote.” 

hoon firmly girded on, and lightly slung, 

His belt and cloak were o’er his shoulders 

“Call iVdro here!” He comes— and Conrad 
bends. 

With all tlic courtesy lie deign’d his friends ; 

Iteceive these tablets, and peruse witli care, 
Words of high trust and truth are gi-aven 
there ; 

Double the guard, and when Anselmo’s bark 
*T him alike these orders mark: 

in three days (serve the breezej the sun sliall 
81111)0 


wm 1 III 11 


i ll IS said, las lirotlicr Pirate’s hand ho wrinif; 

llieii to his boat with haughty gesture sprung! 

r iasli d tho dipt oars, and sparkling with tlie 
stroke, 

Around the waves’ phosphoric brightness 
broke ; 

They gaiii the vessel— on the deck he stands,— 
hands— 'vlnstle, ply the busy 

He marks bow well the ship Imr helm obeys. 

How gallant all her crew, and deigns to 
praise. ® 
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[.Canto XL 


His eyes of pride to young Gonsalvo turn — 
Wliy doth lie start, and inly seem to mourn ? 
Alas ! those eyes beheld his rocky tower, 

And live a moment o’er the parting hour ; 
She — his Medora — did she mark the jirow ? 
Ah ! never loved he half so much as now 1 
But much must yet be done ere dawn of day — 
Again he mans himself and turns away ; 
Down to the cabin with Gonsalvo bends, 

And there unfolds his plan, his means, and 
ends ; 

Before them burns the lamp, and spreads the 
chart, 

^Vnd all that speaks and aids the naval art ; 
They to the midnight watch protract debate ; 
To anxious eyes what hour is ever late? 
Meantime, the steady breeze serenely blew. 
And fast and falcou-likc the vessel flew ; 
Pass’d the high headlands of each clustering 
isle, 

To gain their port— long— long ere morning 
smile : 

And soon the night-glass through the narrow 
bay 

Discovers where the Pacha’s galleys lay. 
Count they each sail, and mark how there 
supine 

The lights in vain o'er heedless Moslem shine. 
Secure, unnoted, Conrad’s prow pass’d by. 
And anchor’d where his ambush meant to lie ; 
Screen’d from espial by the jutting cape. 
That rears on high its rude fantastic shape. 
Then rose his band to duty — not from sleep— 
Equipp’d for deeds alike on land or deep ; 
■While loan’d their leader o'er the fretting 
flood. 

And calmly talk’d — and yet he talk’d of 
blood I 

- »* 

Canto the Second. 

“Conosccsto I tlubiosl dcsirl?" — D antf, 

I. 

In Coron’s bay floats many a galley light. 
Through Coron’s lattices the lami>s arc 
bright. 

For Seyd, the Pacha, makes a feast to-night: 
A feast for promised triumph yet to come, 
When ho shall drag the fetter <1 Boyers home ; 
This hath he sworn by iVUa and his sword, 
And faithful to his finnan and his word. 

His summon’d prows collect along the coast, 
And great the gathering crews, and loud the 
boast ; 

Already shared the captives and the prize, 
Though far the distant foe they thus despise ; 
’Tis but to sail — no doubt to-morrow s buii 
Will see the Pirates bound, their haven won ! 


Meantime the watch may slumber, if they will, 
Nor only wake to war, but dreaming kill. 
Though all, who can, disperse on shore and 
seek 

To flesh their glowing valour on the Greek; 
How well such deed becomes the turban d 
brave — 

To bare the sabre’s edge before a slave I 
Infest bis dwelling — but forbear to slay, 
Their arms are strong, yet merciful to-<lay, 
And do not deign to smite because they may I 
Unless some gay caprice suggests the blow, 
To keep in practice for the coming foe. 

Revel and rout the evening boors beguile, 
And they who wish to wear a head must 
STIlllc * 

For Moslem mouths produce their choicest 
cll601' 

And hoard their curses, till the coast is clear. 


H. 

High in his hall reclines the turban ’d Seyd : 
Around — the bearded chiefs be came fo i^ad. 
Removed the banquet, and the last pilaff— 
Forbidden draughts, ’tis said, ho dared to 

quaff, , . • • ^ 

Though to the rest the sober berry s jiiico 
The slaves bear round for rigid Moslems use, 
The long chibouque’s dissolving cloud supply, 
While dance the Almas to wild mmstrelsy. 
The rising morn will view the chiefs embarK , 
But waves arc somewhat treacherous in 

dai'k : , , 

And revellers may more securely sleep 

On silken coucli than o’er the 

Feast there who can— nor combat till tu y 

And^esfto conquest than to Korans trust : 
And yet the numbers crowded in Imst 
Might warrant more than even the la 
boast. 

HI. 

With cautious reverence from 

Slow stalks the slave, whoso office there 

Bow^^his bent head, his hand salutes the 

Ere yet his tongue the trusted ' 

“ A captive Dervise, from s 

Escaped, is here— himself ^ould 

He tookSbe sign from Seyd’a 

And led the holy man in vest, 

His arms were folded on his dark-^ 

His step was feeble, and his look d^pr^ 

Yet worn lie seem d of hardship m 

AD<l^pare’his cheek with penance, not from 
fears. 


Canto n.] 


Cotedit, 


God— his sable locks he wore, 
And these his lofty cap rose proudly o’er ■ 

Around his form his loose long robe was 
thrown, 

And ivrapt a breast bestow’d on heaven alone ; 
bubmissive, yet with self-possession mann'd! 
He calmly met the curious eyes that scami d ; 
And questnm of his coming fain would seek, 
Before the Pacha s will allow’d to speak. 

ly. 

“Whence com'st thou, Dervise’’’ 

A fugitive-” “From the outlaw's ,1en. 

u -ri rv * capture where and when ? “ 
h rom Scalanovo’s port to Scio’s isle, 

1 he baick was hound ; hut Allah did not smile 

tpon our course— the Moslem merchant’s 
gams 

The Rovers won ; our limbs have worn their 
ebams. 

I had no death to fear, nor wealth to boast, 
Reyond the wandering freedom which I lost : 
At length a fisher s humble boat by night 
Afford^ liopo, and ofiFer’d chance of fiiglit • 

“‘y safety licre- 
feal-'? “igbty Pacha! wlm can 

* ^‘’in-eX«l “‘‘T " ell 

^’’"guanl rock, to 

I)reain they of this our preparation, doom’d 

sm'Ld r‘ 

fetter'd captive’s mourning eye 
fha weeps for flight, but ill can play therapy ^ 

I only heard the reckless waters roar, ’ 

Those waves that would not bear me from 
tile Hiiore ; 

I only niark'd tlic glorious sun and sky, 

Too briglit, t(K) blue, for iny captivity : 

And f(dt that all which Freedom's bosom 

Must break my chain before it dried my tears 

esc„",':e:‘ "y 

"f a«Klit in peril’s sh.iiic • 

Tl.nt y *"“* ^ pray'd or sought the ciiai’icc 
That leads mo here-if eyed with vigilance 

The careless guard that did not see me flv ' 
Pmdm7‘‘' ‘ "■‘*<’11 thy power is nigh 

craves"' ‘“‘"‘--‘I >*atnre 

F^l for my hunger, rest from tossing waves ■ 
reac7 he with I^hee ! 
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pious 


“ Stay, Dervise ! I have more to question 

stay, 

I do command thee— sit— <lost hear?— obey • 

More I must ask, and food the slaves sliall 
bring; 

Thou shalt not pine where all arc banqueting: 
i ho supper done— prepare tliee to reply, 
Clearly and full — I love not nij’ster^'.” 

T were vain to guess what shook the 
man, 

Who look’d not lovingly on that Divan : 

Noi’ show d liigh relisli for the banquet prest 
And less respect for every fellow guest. 

1 was but a moment’s peevisli hectic pass’d 
Along his check, and tranquilliscd as fast: 

He sate liuu down in silence, and his loolc 
Resumwl tlie calniness wliicli before forsook : 
Ihe feast was usher’d in, but sumptuous faro 
He shunii d as if some poison mingled tliere 
I'or one so long condemn’d to toil and fast, 
Methmks he strangely spares the rich repast. 

“What ails thee, Dervise? eat— dost thou 
suppose 

This feast a Christian’s? or my friends thy 
foes? 

TVliy dost thou shun the salt ? that sacred 
pledge, 

Which, once partaken, blunts the sabre’s edge 
Makes ev n contending tribes in peace unite, 
And hated hosts seem brethren to the sight T* 

“Salt seasons dainties-and my food is still 
1 be humblest root, iny drink the simplest rill • 
And my stern vow and order’s laws oppose ’ 
lo bleak or mingle bread with friends or foes • 

”drea<r“‘ tliere be aught to 

That peril rests upon my single head; 

^ ^ throne^ «way— nay more— thy Sultan’s 

I taste nor brtad nor banquet— save alone • 

To Mecca s dome miglit bar my pilgrimage.^’ 

wilt— ascetic as thou art— 

One question answer; then in peace depart 
How many ?-lIa I it cannot sure be day 9 
\\ hat star— wliat sun is bursting on the bay ’ 

It shines a lake of fire !— away— away I 
Hoi treachery! my guards ! my scimitar I 
Ihe galleys feed the Uames— and I afar t 

Accursed Derviso!-those thy tidings-thou 


^“'iea“c.”‘“'"'““’ 8"“““ >’«I>oae-re 


Ip rose the Dervise with that burst of light 
Nor less his change of foi-ni ni.pall’,1 tile s f I t • 
hp rose that Dervise-iiot in saintlv garb 
Blit like a warrior hounding on his ha^h, ’ 




[Canto n. 


Dash’d his high cap, and tore his robe away — 
Shone his mail’d breast, and flash'd his 
sabre’s ray 1 

His close but glittering casque, and sable 
plume, 

More glittering eye, and black brow’s sabler 
gloom, 

Glared on the Moslems’ eyes some Afrit 
sprite, 

Whose demon death-blow left no hope for 
fight. 

The vriXd confusion, and the swarthy glow 
Of flames on high, and torches from below ; 
The shriek of terror, and the mingling yell — 
For swords began to clash, and shouts to 
swell — 

Flung o’er that spot of earth the air of hell I 
Distracted, to and fro, the fljing slaves 
Behold but bloody shore and fiery waves ; 
Nought heeded they the Pacha’s angry cry. 
They seize that Dervise ! — seize on Zatanai ! 
He saw their terror — check'd the first despair 
That urged him but to stand and perish there, 
Since far too early and too well obey’d. 

The flame was kindled ere the signal made ; 
He saw their terror — from his baldric drew 
His bugle— brief the blast — but shrilly blew ; 
'Tis answered— “ Well ye speed, my gallant 
crew ! 

“Why did I doubt their quickness of career ? 
And deem design had left me single here ? ” 
Sweeps his long arm— that sabre’s whirling 
sway 

Sheds fast atonement for its first delay ; 
Completes his fury what their fear begun. 
And makes the many basely quail to one. 
The cloven turbans o’er the chamber spread, 
And scarce an arm dare rise to guard its 

head ; , . i 

Even Seyd, convulsed, o’ci'whclm’d, with 

rage, suriwise, 

Retreats before him, though he still defies. 
No craven he — and yet he dreads the blow, 
So much Confusion magnifies his foe ! 

His blazing galleys still distract his sight, 

He tore his board, and foaming fled the 
fight ; 

For now the pirates pass'd the Haram gate, 
And burst within — and it were death to 
wait; 

Where wild Amazement shrieking— kneeling 

throws ^ . 

The sword aside — in vain — the blood o cr- 

fiows ! . 

The Corsairs pourhig, haste to where within 
Invited Conrad’s bugle, and the din 
Of groaning victims, and wild cries for life. 
Proclaim’d how well he did the work of strife. 
They shout to find him grim and lonely there, 
A glutted tiger mangling in his lair ! 


But short their greeting, shorter his reply — 
“ ’Tis well — but Seyd escapes, and he must 
die — 

Much hath been done, but more remains to 
do — 

Their galleys blaze — why not their city too ? ” 


Quick at the word they seized him each a 
torch. 

And fire the dome from minaret to porch. 

A stem delight was fix’d in Conrad’s eye, 
But sudden sunk — for on his ear the cry 
Of women struck, and like a deadly knell 
Knock'd at that heart unmoved by battle’s 
yell. 

“ Oh ! burst the Haram — A\Tong not on your 
lives 

One female form — remember — icc have ^nves. 
On them such outrage Vengeance will repay; 
Man is our foe, and such ’tis ours to slay: 
But still we spared — must spare the weaker 

prey. . . 

Oh ! I forgot — but Heaven will not forgive 
If at my word the helpless cease to live ; 
Follow who will— I go— we yet have tune 
Our souls to lighten of at least a crime. 

He climbs the crackling stair, he bursts the 

Nor feels his feet glow scorching with the 

floor ; , 1 j 

His breath choked gasping with the volumert 

smoke, , . ^ 

But still from room to room his way he 

broke. , .,i. 

They search — they find — they save. 

lusty arms ,51 

Each bears a prize of unregarded t’^arms , 
Calm their loud fears ; sustain their sinking 

frames , , 

With all the care defenceless beauty cla'^^s . 
So well could Conrad tame then- fieicest 

And dmek the very hands with gore 

But who is she ? whom Conrad s arii s com O 

From reeking pile and combat s wTCck aw a j ^ 

Wlio but the love of slave of 

The Haram queen — but still the sla 

Seyd! 

Brief time had Conrad now to gr eet Grihiare, 
Few words to re-assnre the tren.bhng hin , 
For in that pause compassion snatch (t iroi 

The foe before retiring, fast „eci, 

With wonder saw their 

First slowlier fled— then ralhcd th 

stood. 


Coroatr* 
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Canto n.3 


P^*’ceives, then first perceives how 

Compark with his, the Corsair’s rovine 

And blushes o’er his error, as he ej-es 

The ruin wrought by panic and surprise. 

Alla il Alla 1 \ engeance swells the cry — 

Shame mounts to rage that must atone or 
<tie I 

flame and blootl for blood must 

triumph ebbs that flow’d too 

When wrath returns to renovated strife, 
And^mse who fought for conquest strike for 

Conrad beheld the danger— he beheld 
Uis followers faint by freshening foes re- 

* *^"^st r t^'cak the circling 

Within a narrower ring compress’d, beset 
Hopeles^uot heartless, strive and struggle 

Ah ! now they fight in firmest file no more, 
Heuim d in, cut off, cleft down, and trampled 

But each strikes singly, silently, and homo, 

ri"/' V-" *’^^'*''** o’ercomc. 

breatlf”*^ quittance rendering with his 
Till the blade glimmers in the grasp of death ! 

VII. 

But first, ere came the rallying host to blows 
And rank to rank, and hand to hand opposes’ 
(rulnare and all lier llaram handmaids freed 
Safe in tlie dome of one wlio held their creed 

And were bestow’d, 

o'er tbe courtesy 

eyo.“°^**‘’ ““cuts; soften'/ in liis 

«ore 

moo!!""""'' So-rt in fondest 

The Bacha woo’d as if he deem’d the slave 

Must seem delighted with the heart he gave* 
TbOf Corsair vow'd protection, soothed af! 

As if lii.s homage were a woman's right. 


“The wish is T^Tong— nay, worse for female- 
vain : 

Yet ranch I long to view that chief again ; 

rrui-}^ thank for, what my fear forgot, 
iiie III© my loving lord remember’d not I 

ym. 

And him she saw, whore thickest carna^^e 
spread, 

** ^*’eathiiig from the happier 

Far from his hand, and battling with a host 
riiat deem ngdit dearlv won the field lie lost, 

Felld-bleedmg-baftled of the death he 
sought, 

And snatch’d to expiate all the ills lie 
wrought ; 

Preserved to linger and to live in vain, 

\Vhile ) engeance ponder’d o’er new plans of 
pain, * 

And stanch d the blood she saves to shed 
again — 

But drop for drop, for Seyd’s unglutted eye 

W onld doom him ever dying— ne’er to die I 

( an this be he? triumphant late she saw, 

^^hen Ins red hand’s wild gesture waved, 
a law I ’ 

'Tis lie indeed— disarm’d but uiideprest. 

His sole rugret tlie life he still possest • 

Ills woiiiHls too slight, though taken with 
that will, 

Whlcli wonW imvc klss’.l the hainl that the., 
could kill. 

Oh were there none, of all tlie many given. 

To send his soul -he scarcely ask’il to 

Must he alone of all retain his breath, 

tora^athT' 

ire deeply felt-what n.ortal I, carts must 

whee-r fortune's 

For crimes committed, and the victor's tlireat 
Of l.ngenng tortures to repay tlie deht- 

Th„‘ T’’ «' ll pride 

iin/ - ‘^'1 hiTpetrate, now serves to hide 
Still in his stern and self-collected mien 

^ 'Teer’’”’" ‘^“I'^'-e's air is 

'^‘‘"“rouml,”‘ stiffening 

Thmmh “round : 

mwdl ’ 

Their tremors oV-r, rose insolently loud 
The better warriors who beheld him near 

And Urn taught them feir • 

And the grim guards that to his durance Jd 

111 silence eyed him with a secret drea“ ’ 
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IX. 

The Leech was sent — but not in mercy — 
there, 

To note how much the life yet left could 
bear ; 

He found enough to load with hea\'iest chain, 
And promise feeling for the wrench of pain ; 
To-morrow — yea— to-morrow’s evening sun 
Will sinking see impalement’s pangs begun, 
And rising with the wonted blush of morn 
Behold how well or ill those pangs are borne. 
Of torments this the longest and the worst, 
Which adds all other agony to thirst. 

That day by day death still forbears to slake, 
While famish’d vultures flit around the stake. 
“ Oh ! water — water ! ” — smiling Hate denies 
The victim’s i)rayer, for if he drinks he dies. 
This was his doom; — the Leech, the guard 
were gone, 

And left proud Conrad fetter’d and alone. 


Bares with its buried woes, till Pride awake. 

To snatch the mirror from the soul — and 
break. 

Ay, Pride can veil, and Courage brave it 
all— 

All — all — before — beyond — the deadliest fall. 

Each hath some fear, and he W'ho least 
betrays. 

The only hypocrite deserving praise : 

Not the loud reci*eant wTetch who boasts and 
flies ; 

But he who looks on death — and silent dies. 

So steel’d by pondering o'er his far career, 

He half-way meets him should he menace 
near ! 

XI. 

In the high chamber of his highest tower 

Sate Conrad, fetter’d in the Pacha’s power. 

His palace perish’d in the flame — this fort 

Contain’d at once his captive and his court. 

Not much could Conrad of his sentence 


X. 

’T were vain to paint to what his feelings 
grew’ — 

It even w'ere doubtful if their victun knew’. 
There is a war, a chaos of the mind, 

When all its elements convulsed, combined, 
Lie dark and jarring with perturbed force. 
And gnasliing with impenitent Itemorse — 
That juggling fiend, who never spake before, 
But cries “I warn’d thee!” w'hen the deed 
is o’er. 

Vain voice 1 the spirit burning but unbent, 
^lay wi'ithe, rebel — the weak alone repent ! 
Even in that lonely hour when most it feels, 
And, to itself, all, all that self reveals,— 

No single passion, and no ruling thought 
That leaves the rest, as once, unseen, un- 
sought. 

But the wild prospect when the soul reviews. 
All rushing through their thousand avenues. 
Ambition’s dreams expiring, love’s regret, 
Endanger’d glorj’, life itself beset ; 

The joy untasted, the contempt or hate 
’Gainst those Avho fain would triumph in our 

fate ; „ , . 

The hopeless past, the hasting future driven 
Too quickly on to guess of hell or heaven ; 
Deeds, thoughts, and words, perhaps remem- 
ber’d not 

So keenly till that hour, hut ne’er forgot ; 
Things light or lovely in their acted time. 
But now to stern reflection each a crime ; 

The w’itliering sense of evil unreveal’d, 

Not cankering less because the more con- 
ceal’d — 

All, in a w'ord, from which all eyes must 
That opening sepulchre — tlio naked lieart 


blame, , , 

His foe, if vanquish’d, had but shared the 

same: — 

Alone he sate — in solitude had scann d 
His guilty bosom, but that breast he mann d : 
One thought alone lie could not — dared not 
meet — 

“ Oh, how these tidings will Medora gr^t . 
Then— only then— his clanking hands ne 

raised, . i 

And strain’d w ith rage the chain on which he 

But^s*Su?’he found, or feign’d, or dream d 

And smiled in self -derision of his ^ief, 
“And now’ come tortme when it w’di— or 

More iieed of rest to nerve me for the day ! 
This said, with languor to his inat he crept, 

And, whatsoe’er his visions, ® ^-,,7 

T was liardly midnight when that Iray 

For Conrad’s plans matured, at once were 

Audllavo'c loathes so much the 

She scarce had left an uiicomimtted « ^ 

One hour beheld him smee the 

steimn’d — . mn- 

Disguised, discover’d, coiiqueniig, ta en, 

deinn’d — 

A chief on land, an outlaw on j 

Destroying, saving, prison d, ami asleep 

XII. 

He slept in calmest seemmg. for 1*3®. i 

Was hush’d so deep— All ! happ if 
He slept— Who o’er his placid slumber 
His foes are gone, and here he liath no fi 
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Is it some serapli sent to grant him grace ? 
No, ’tis an earthly form with heavenly face! 
Its white arm raised a lamp— yet gently hid 
Lest the ray flash abruptly on the lid 
Of that closed eye, which opens but to pain, 
And once unclosed — but once may close again 
'pat form, with eye so dark, and cheek so fair’ 
And auburn waves of gemm’d and braided 
hair ; 

With shape of fairy lightness— naked foot, 
lliat shines like snow, and falls on earth as 
mute — 

Through guards and dumiest night how came 
it there ? 

M ! rather ask what will not woman dare ’ 
Whom youtli and pity lead like thee, Onlnare ! 

bhe could not sleep— and w’hile the Taclia’s 
rest 

Li muttering dreams yet saw his pirate-guest, 
^ side— his signet-ring she bore, 

\\ hich oft in sport adorn’d her hand before 


Through 
obey. 


I come thi'ough darkness — and I scarce know 
why— 

\et not to hurt — I would not see thee die." 

^ ^If so, kind lady! thine the onl}* eye 
That would not herein that gay hope delight ; 
llieirs IS the chance — and let them use their 
ripht. 

But still I thank their courtesy or thine, 

That would confess mo at so fair a slirine » " 

btrange though it seem— yet witli extreinest 
grief 

Is link’d a mii-th- it doth not bring relief— 
lhat lilayfnlness of Sorrow ne’er beguiles 
And smiles in bitterness— but still irsmiles • 
And sonietnucs witli the wisest and the best, 

1 ill even the scaffold (;choes with their jest ! 
let not the joy to wliicli it seems akin— 

It may deceive all hearts, save that williin. 

U liate er it was that Hash'd on (’onrad, now 
A lauglung wildness Imlf unbent liis brow • 
And these his accents had a sound of mirtli. 


An.l with it^^areely 

drowsy guards that .oust that sign Yet ^gainst his uature-li-ih." .^gj/u.^t short 
'^"blofvB," ^*' : Few t.lghts had ho to s,aro fro.u gl„„.u a.ul 


blows. 

Their eyes had envied Conrad his repose : 
And chill and nodding at the turret door, 

Ihey stretch their listless limbs, and watch 
no more ; 

Just raised their heads to hail the signet-ring 
Nor ask or what or who the sign may bring 

xm. 


strife. 

xiy. 

“Corsair! thy doom is named— but I have 
power 

lo soothe the Pacha in his weaker hour. 

Ihee would I spare— nay more- would save 
thee now, 

strength 


She gazed i„ wonder, •• Can he calmly sleep, , 

\\ hile other eyes his fall or ravage weep? But all I can, T will : at least delav 
Andimue in restlessness are wandering here— j Tlie .sentence that remits thee scarce a dav 

made this man so j now were rnin— even thy.self were hit) 


What sudden spell hath made this man so 
d(*ar ? 

Inie tis to him my life, and more, I owe, 

And me and mine he spared from worse than 
ivoe : 

■T is late to thhik— but soft, his slumber 
breaks — 

How heavily he sighs I-l,o starts— awakes I ” 

He *||n8ed his head, and dazzled with the 

llis eye seem’d dubious if it saw aright : 

He moved Ins hand— the grating of his rlmin 
Too harshly tohl hi.u thafhe U^ed again 

^ '■ ^ «l*ape of nir, 

' ^ jailor’s face shows wondrous 

“ Pirate ! thou know’st me not— but I am one 
(iiateful for deeds thou hast too rarely done- 
Look on me— and remember her, tliy haml ’ 


f.^i ^ ■ ; w.x.,. liiy.seJf were loth 

«liunld bring but doom to 

isnorved to all, 

Oi lall n too low to fear a fnrtlier fall • 
lempt not tbyself witli peril-me with hope 

cope-^**^*“ ^ 

Lnfit to vanqui.sh, shall I meanly flv 
Ihe one of all my band that would not die’ 

Till “'‘-‘"‘ory clings, 

^ sprinir^' softness 

My sole resources in the path I trod 

The last i left in youth !-he leaves me now'- 

And Man but works Ins will to lay me low 

I have no thought to mock liis throne willi 
l^raycr 


bnaUL afroo. the flames, and thy more fear- | Wrulig km the coward crouching of despair • 

I It 1 .S enough - 1 l.reathe, and I can beur! ’ 
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My sword is shaken from the worthless hand 
That might have better kept so true a brand ; 
My bark is sunk or captive — but my love — 
For her in sooth my voice would mount above : 
Oh ! she is all that still to earth can bind — 
And this will break a heart so more than 
kind, 

And blight a form— till thine appear’d, 
Gulnare I 

Mine eye ne’er ask’d if others were as fair.” 

“ Thou lov’st another then ? — but what to me 
Is this — ’tis nothing — nothing e’er can be : 
But yet — thou lov’st— and — Oh ! I envy those 
"Whose hearts on hearts as faithful can repose, 
"Who never feel the void — the wandering 
thought 

That sighs o’er visions — such as mine hath 
wrought.” 

“ Lady, methought thy love was his, for whom 
This arm redeem’d thee from a fiery tomb.” 

“ My love stern Seyd’s ! Oh — No — No — not 
my love — 

Yet much this heart, that strives no more, once 
strove 

To meet his passion — but it would not be. 

I felt — I feel — love dwells with — with the free. 
I am a slave, a favour’d slave at best. 

To share his splendour, and seem very blest ! 
Oft must my soul the question undergo. 

Of — ‘ Dost thou love ? ’ and burn to answer, 
‘No!’ 

Oh ! hard it is that fondneSs to sustain, 

And struggle not to feel averse in vain ; 

But harder still the heart’s recoil to bear. 
And hide from one — perhaps another there. 
He takes the hand I give not, nor withhold — 
Its pulse nor check’d, nor quicken’d — calmly 
cold : 

And when resign’d, it drops a lifeless weight 
From one I never loved enough to hate. 

No warmth these lips return by his imprest, 
And chill’d remembrance shudders o’er the 
rest. 

Yes — had I ever proved that passion s zeal. 
The change to hatred were at least to feel : 
But still he goes unmourn’d, returns unsought, 
And oft when present— absent from my 
thought. 

Or when reflection comes — and come it must 
I fear that henceforth ’twill but bring disgust ; 
I am his slave — but, in despite of pride, 
'Twere worse than bondage to become his 
bride. 

Oh ! that this dotage of his breast would 
cease : ^ 

Or seek another and give mine release. 

But yesterday — I could have said, to peace ! 


Yes, if unwonted fondness now I feign, 
Eemember, captive I 't is to break thy chain ; 
Bepay the life that to thy hand I owe ; 

To give thee back to all endear’d below, 

Who share such love as I can never know. 
Farewell, morn breaks, and I must now away: 
’Twill cost me dear — but dread no death 
to-day I ” 

XV. 

She press’d his fetter’d fingers to her heart, 
And bow’d her head, and turn’d her to de- 
part. 

And noiseless as a lovely dream is gone. 

And was she here ? and is he now alone ? 
What gem hath dropp’d and sparkles o’er his 
chain ? 

The tear most sacred, shed for others’ pain, 
That starts at once— bright— pure— from 
Pity’s mine. 

Already polish’d by the hand divine I 


Oh ! too convincing — dangerously dear — 

In w'oinan’s eye the unanswerable tear! 
That weapon of her weakness she can wielci, 
To save, subdue — at once her si)ear and 
shield : 

Avoid it— Virtue ebbs and Wisdom errs, 

Too fondly gazing on that grief of hers ! 
What lost a world, and bade a hero ny 7 
The timid tear in Cleopatra’s eye. 

Yet be the soft triumvir’s fault forgiven ; 

By this — how many lose not earth— ouc 

heaven 1 . 

Consign their souls to man’s eternal loe, 

And seal theii’ own to spare some wanton s 


woe! 


xvr. 


is morn, and o’er his alter’d features play 
le beams— without the hope of yesterUaj. 
hat shall he be ere night? perchance a 

er\vhich the raven flaps her 

y’ his closed eye unheeded and 

bile sets that sun, and dews of evening 

lil/Twet, and misty round each stiffen’d 
limb, 


ft \ • 


«« « 1 • I 




Canto the Third. 

* Come vcdl— aiicor non m'abbandona.’ — DaktR- 

I. 

LOW sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 
ong Morea’s bills the settmg sun , 

Is in Northern clin.es 
one unclouded blaze of In mg 1 g 
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O'er the hush’d deep the, yellow beam he 
throws, 

Gilds the green wave, that trembles as it 
glows. 

On old ^ilgina’s rock and Idra’s isle, 

The god of gladness she<ls his parting smile ; 
O’er his own regions lingering, loves to 
shine, 

Though there his altars are no more divine. 
Descending fast the mountain shadoAvs kiss 
Thy glorious gulf, unconquer’d Salamis ! 
Their azure arches through the long expanse 
More deeply purpled meet his mellowing 
glance. 

And tenderest tints, along their summits 
driven, 

Mark his gay course, and owii the hues of 
heaven ; 

Till, darkly shaded from the land and deep, 
Behind his Delphian cliff he sinks to sleep. 

On such an eve, his palest beam he cast. 
When— Athens ! here thy Wisest look’d his 
last. 

How watch’d thy better sons his farewell ray, 
That closed tlieir murder'd sage’s latest day ! 
Not yet— not yet— Sol pauses on the liill — 
The precious hour of parting lingers still ; 
But sad his light to agonising eyes, 

And dark the mountain’s once delightful 
dyes : 

Gloom o’er the lovely land he seem’d to pour, 

Ihe land, where Pheebus never frown’d be- 
fore ; 

But ere he sank below Citlnerou’s liead, 

The cup of woe was quaff’d— the spirit fled ; 

ihe soul of him wdio scorn’d to fear or fly 

Who lived and died, as none can live or die I 


Again the .^gean, heard no more afar, 

Lulls his chafed breast from elemental war ; 
Again his weaves in milder tints unfold 
Their long array of sapphire and of gold. 
Mix’d Avitli the shades of many a distant isle. 
That frown — where gentler ocean seems to 
smile. 

n. 

Not now my theme— why turn my thoughts 
to thee ? 

Oh 1 who can look along thy native sea, 

Nor dwell upon thy name, Avhate’er the tale, 
So much its magic must o’er all prevail ? 
Who that beheld that Sun upon thee set, 

F air Athens I could thine evening face forget ? 
Not he — whose heart nor time nor distance 
frees, 

Spell-boimd within the clustering Cyclades I 
Nor seems this homage foreign to its strain, 
His Corsair’s isle was once thine own do- 
main — 

Would that Avith freedom it Avere thine again I 

m. 

The Sunbath sunk— and, darkerthanthe night. 

Sinks Avitb its beam upon the beacon height 
Medora's heart— the third day ’s come and 
gone — 

With it he comes not— sends not— faithless 
one ! 

The wind Avas fair though light ; and storms 
Avere none. 

Last eve Anselmo’s hark return'd, and yet 

His only tidings that they had not met 1 

Though Avild, as now, far different were the 
talc 

Had Conrad Availed for that single sail. 


But lo ! from liigh llymettus to the plain, 
Ihe queen of niglit asserts her silent reign 
No murky vapour, herald of the storm, 
Hides her fair face, nor girds her gloAvi 
form ; 

With cornice glimmering as the moonbea 
play, 

There the Avhite column greets her L^rate 

A 

^*^'b around with quivering beai 

Her emblem sparkles o’er the minaret : 
ihe groves of olive scatter’d dark and Avid( 
Where meek Cepliisus pours his scanty tid 
The cypress saddening by the sacred niosqt 
The g earning turret of the gay kiosk, ^ 
And, dun and sombre 'mid the holy calm, 
Near Theseus fane yon solitary palm. 

All tinged Avith varied hues arrest the evc- 

And dill Avere his that pass’d them hL 
less hy. 


The night-breeze freshens— she that day had 
pass’d 

In watching all that Hope proclaim’d a mast- 

badly she sate on high — Impatience bore ' 

At last her footsteps to the midnight shore, 

And there she wander’d, heedless of the spray 

lhat dash d her garments oft, and Avarii’d 
away : 

She saw not, felt not this— nor dared depart 

Nor deem’d it cold— her chill Avas at her 
heart ; 

Till grew such certainty from that suspense— 

His very sight had shock’d from life or sense I 

It came at last — a sad and shatter’d boat 

yVhoHe inmates first bebeld whom first thev 
souglit ; '' 

Some blceding-aU most wretched-tliose 
the few — 

Scarce knew they hoAv escaped— t/i fa all they 
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In silence, darkling, each appear’d to wait 
His fellow’s mournful guess at Conrad's fate : 
Something they would have said ; but seem’d 
to fear 

To trust their accents to Medora’s ear. 

She saw at once, yet sunk not — trembled not — 
Beneath that grief, that loneliness of lot. 
Within that meek fair form, were feelings 
high, 

Tliat deem’d not till tliej’ found their energy. 
While 3’et was Hope they soften’d, flutter’d, 
wept — 

All lost — that softness died not — but it slept ; 
And o’er its slumber rose that Strength 
which said, 

“With nothing left to love, there’s nought to 
dread.” 

’Tis more than nature’s; like the burning 
might 

Delirium gathers from the fever’s height. 

“ Silent you stand — nor would I hear you tell 
What — si)oak not — breathe not — for I know 
it well — 

Yet would I ask — almost my lip denies 
The — quick your answer — tell mo w’hcrc he 
lies.” 

“Lady ! we know not — scarce with life we fled ; 
But here is one denies that he is dead : 

He saw him bound ; and bleeding — but alive.” 

She heard no further — ’twas iu vain to 
strive — 

So throbb’d each vein — each thought — till 
then withstood ; 

Her own dark soul — these words at once 
subdued : 

She totters — falls — and senseless had the 
wave 

rerclmiice but snatched her from another 
grave. 

But that with hands though rude, yet weep- 
ing eyes, I 

They yield such aid as Pity’s haste supplies : , 
Dasii o'er her deathlike check the ocean 
dew', 

Raise, fan, sustain — till life returns anew ; 
Awake her handmaids, with the matrons leave | 
That fainting form o’er which they gaze and : 

grieve ; I 

Then seek Anselino’s cavern, to report 
The talc too tedious — when the triumi>h 
short. 

In that wild council words wax’d warm and 
strange 

With thoughts of ransom, rescue, and re- ^ 
venge ; I 


All, save repose or flight : still lingering there 
Breathed Conrad’s spirit, and forbade despair ; 
Whate’er his fate — the breasts he form’d and 
led 

Will save him living, or appease him dead. 
Woe to his foes ! there yet suiwive a few, 
Whose deeds are daring, as their hearts are 
true. 


Within the Harain’s secret chamber sate 
Stern Seyd, still pondering o’er his Captive’s 
fate ; 

His thoughts on love and hate alternate 
dwell, 

Now with Gulnare, and now iu Conrad’s 
cell ; 

Here at his feet the lovely slave reclined 
Surveys his brow’ — would soothe his gloom 
of mind ; 

While man}’ an anxious glance her large 
dark eye 

Sends in its idle search for sympathy, 

Jlifi only bends in seeming o’er liis beads. 

But inly >’iews his victim as he bleeds. 

“ Pacha ! the day is thine ; and on thy crest 
Sits Triumph — Conrad taken — fall’n the rest. 
His doom is fix’d — he dies : and well his fate 
Was earn’d — yet much too w’orthless for tby 

Metliinks, a short release, for ransom told 
With all his treasure, not unwisely sold ; 
Report speaks largely of his pirate-hoard-- 
Would that of this my Pacha were the lord! 
I\Tiile bafiled, weaken’d by this fatal fray— 
Watch’d— follow’d— he were then an easier 

But once cut off — the remnant of his band 
Embark tlicir wealth, and seek a safer 
strand.” 

“ Gulnare ! — if for each drop of blood a gem 
Were offer’d rich as Stamboul’s diadem ; 

If for each hair of his a massy mine_ 

Of virgin ore should supplicating shme ; 

If all our Arab tales divulge or drcmii 
Of wealth were here— that gold should noi 

redeem ! . , i 

It bad not now’ redeem’d a single hour, 

But that I know him fetter’d, in my 
And, thiisting for revenge, I Vondcr still 
On pangs that longest rack, and latest Kii - 

“ Nay, Seyd ! I seek not to restrain thy rage, 
Too justly moved for mercy to assuage , 

My thoughts were only to secure 
His riches— thus released, lie were ^ ^ ' 
Disabled, shorn of half his 
His capture could but ^^alt tby fir 
maud/' 
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capture could! — aud shall I then resign 

One day to him — the wretch already mine ? 

Release my foe ! — at whose remonstrance ? — 
thine 1 

Fair suitor ! — to thy virtuous gratitude, 

That tlius repays this Giaour’s relenting 
mood, 

Which thee and thine alone of all could 
spare, 

No doubt — regardless if the prize were fair, 

My thanks and praise alike are due— now 
hear I 

I have a counsel for thy gentler ear : 

I do mistrust tliee, w’oinan 1 and each word 

Of thine stumiJs truth on all Suspicion heard. 

Borne in his anus through lire from yon ' 
Serai — 

Say, wert thou lingering there with him 
to lly ? 

Thou need’st not answer — thy confession 
speaks, 

Already reddening on thy guilty cheeks; 

Then, lovely damo, bethink thee! and be- 
ware : 

Tis not hifi. life alone may claim such care ! 

Another word and — nay- -I need no more. 

Accursed was the moment when he bore 

Thee from the llames, which better far — 
but no— 

I then had mourn’d thee with a lover’s woe— 

Now ’tis thy lord that warns — deceitful 
thing ! 

Know st thou that I can clii) thy wanton 
wing ? 

In words alone I am not wont to chafe : 

Look to thyself, nor deem thy falsehood 
safe!” 

He rose— and slowly, sternly thence with- 
drew, 

Rage ill his eye and threats in liis adieu : 

Ah little reck d that cliief of womanhood 

Which frowns ne’er quell'd, nor menaces 
subdued ; 

And little deem’d he what thy heart, GiU- 
nare t 

When soft could feel, and when incensed 
could dare. 


VI. 

Meanwhile long, anxious, weary, still the 
same 

Roll’d day and night; his soul could terror 
tame — 

This fearful interval of doubt and dread, 
When every hour might doom him worse 
than dead, 

When every step that echo’d by the gate, 
Might entering lead wliere axe and stake 
await ; 

When every voice that grated on his ear 
Might be tlie last that he could ever hear ; 
Could terror lame— that spirit stern and high 
Had proved unwilling as unfit to die ; 

T was worn — jicrhaps decay’d — yet silent 
bore 

That conflict, deadlier far than all before: 

Tbo heat of fight, the hurry of Die gale, 

Leave scai-ce one thought inert enough to 
qnail ; 

But hound and fix'd in fetter’d solitude,' 

To i)iue, the prey of every changing mood ; 

To gaze on thine own heart ; and nu*ditatc 
Irrevocable faults, and coming fate— 

Too late the last to shun — the first to mend — 
To count tlie hours that struggle to thine end, 
With not a friend to animate, and tell 
, To otlicr ears that death became thee well ; 

; Around thee foes to forge the ready lie, 

I And blot life’s latest scene with calumny; 
Before thee tortures, wliich tin; soul can dare, 
\ct doubts liow well the shrinking flesh may 
bear ; 

But deeply feels a single cry would shame, 
lo valour’s praise lliy last and dearest claim; 
The life thou leav’st below, denied above 
By kind mono 2 )olists of lioavcnly love ; 

And more tlmn doubtful paradise— thv licaven 

Of earthly hope— thy love<l one from thee 
riven. 

Such were the thoughts that outlaw must 
sustain, 

And govern pangs surpassing mortal pain : 

.\nd those sustain’d ho— hoots it well or ill ? 
Since not to sink beneatli, is something still! 


His doubts appear’d to wrong— nor yet she 
know 

How deep the root from whence compassion 
gi'ew — ^ 

^'^^pda^in/ “lay captives 

differing hut in name ; 

Still lialf nnconscions-heedless of his wrath, 

Again she >entured on the dangerous i)ath, 
Apin his rage repeH'd-until arose ^ 

^ “f woman’s 


> il. 


The first day pass’d— he saw not her— 
Gulnaro — 

Tlie second, third— and still she came not 
tiiore ; 

But hat her words avouch’d, her charms 
Jiau (lone, 

Or else he had not scon another snn. 

Ihe ^“<“'th day roll’d along, and with Die 

111 ^ J 1 tr 

migM*” darkness in their miugling 
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Oh ! how he listen’d to the rnshiug deep, 
That ne’er till now so broke upon his sleep ; 
And his \\'ild spirit wilder wishes sent, 
Roused by the roar of his own element ! 

Oft had ho ridden on that winged wave, 

And loved its roughness for the speed it gave; 
And now its dashing echo’d on his ear, 

A long known voice — alas ! too vainly near I 
Loud sung the ^\^nd above ; and, doubly 
loud, 

Shook o’er his turret cell the thunder-cloud ; 
And dash'd the lightning by the latticed bar, 
To him more genial than the midnight star : 
Close to the glimmering grate he dragg'd his 
chain ; 

And hoped that peril might not prove in vain. 
He raised his iron hand to Heaven, and 
pray’d 

One pitying dash to mar the form it made : 
His steel and impious prayer attract alike — 
The storm roll’d onward, and disdain’d to 
strike ; 

Its peal wax’d fainter — ceased — he felt alone. 
As if some faithless friend had spurn'd his 
groan ? 

Ylll. 

The midnight pass’d, and to the massy door 
A light stei) came — it paused — it moved once 
more ; 

Slow turns the grating bolt and sullen key : 
’Tis as his heart foreboded — that fair she ! 
Whate’er her sins, to him a guardian saint. 
And beauteous still as hermit’s hope can 
paint ; 

Yet changed since last within that cell she 
came, 

More pale her cheek, more tremulous her 
frame : 

On him she cast her dark and hurried eye, 
Which spoke before her accents — “ Thou 
must die ! 

Yes, thou must die — there is but one 
resource. 

The last — the worst— if torture were not 
worse.” ft 

“ Lady I I look to none ; my lips pioclaiin 
"What last proclaim’d they— Conrad still the 
same: 

Why shouldst thou seek an outlaw’s life to 
spare, 

And change the sentence I deserve to bear ? 
Well have I earn'd — nor here alone— the 
meed 

Of Seyd's revenge, by many a lawless deed. 

“ Why should I seek ? because — Oh ! didst 
tbou not 

Redeem my life from worse than slavery’s 
lot? 


Why should I seek ? — bath misery made thee 
blind 

To the fond workings of a woman’s mind ? 
And must I say ? — ^beit my heart rebel 
W’^ith all that woman feels, but should not 
teU— 

Because, despite thy crimes, that heart is 
moved : 

It fear’d thee, thauk’d thee, pitied, madden’d, 
loved. 

Reply not, tell not now tby tale again, 

Thou lov’st another, and I love in vain : 
Though fond as mine her bosom, form more 
fair, 

I rush through peril which she would not 
dare. 

If that tby heart to hers were truly dear. 
Were I thine o^m thou wert not lonely here: 
An outlaw’s spouse and leave her lord to 

roam ! , , ..u 

^Vhat hath such gentle dame to do witn 

home ? , 

But speak not now — o’er thine and o er my 
head 

Hangs the keen sabre by a single thread; 

If thou hast courage still, and wouldst bo free, 
Receive this poniard — rise and follow me I 

“Ay in my chains! my steps will gently 

tread, i • « 

With these adornments, o’er each slambermg 

head 1 , a- ^ 

Thou hast forgot — is this a garb for mgbt . 

Or is that instrument more fit for fight 7 

“Misdoubting Corsair! I have gain’d the 

guard, ^ , 

Ripe for revolt, and greedy for reward. 

A single word of mine removes that cnam 
Without some aid how here could I remam - 
W’^ell, siuce we met, hath sped my busy tune, 
If in aught evU, for thy sake ^nme : 

The crime— ’tis none to punish those of W 
That hated tyrant, Conrad— he must ble^__ 

I see thee shudder, but my ^1*11 be 

Wrong'd, spurn'd, reviled, and it shall 

AccirsM “o£’w)iat tui now my heart <l>s<3am a- 
Too faitliful, though to 

Yes, smUe 1-but he had little <»nse t^ne^n 
I was not treacherous then, noi tuou 

But Srims said it-and the 

Tlioso tyrants, teasing, tempting to re^^j 

Deserve the fate their gymewhat 

I never loved— he bought me— some 

Since with me came a 1»«*?**^ 

I was a slave unmurmuring ; he ^ain sai 

But for his rescue I with thee hod fled. 
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T was false tlioa know’st — but let such 
augurs me, 

Their words are omens insult renders true 
Nor was thy respite granted to my prayer ; 
inis neeting grace was only to prepare 
New torments for thy life, and my despair. 
Mine too ho threatens ; l)ut his dotage still 
Would fain reserve me for his lordly will • 

\Vhen wearier of these fleeting channs and 
me, 

There yawns the sack, and yonder rolls the 
sea ! 

Wlmt, am I then a toy for dotard’s play. 

To wear but till the gilding frets away ? 

I saw thee— loved thee— owe thee all— would 
save, 

If hut to show how grateful is a slave. 

But had he not thus menaced fame and life— 

(And well he keeps his oaths pronounced in 
strife) — 

I still had saved thee, hut the Pacha spared. 
Now I am all thine own, for all prepared : 1 

Ihou lov st me not, nor know’st — or but the 
worst. ; 

Alas ! this love— that hatre<l— are the first— 
Uh ! couldst thou prove my truth, thou ! 
wouldst not start, [ 

Nor fear tlie fire that liglits au Eastern heart: 
i IS now the beacon of thy safety — now 
It points within the port a Mainote prow • 

But in one chamber, where our path must 
lend, 

There sleeps— he must not wake -the on- 
jiressor Seyd ! ' ’ ^ 


fmlnare— Gulnare— I never felt till now 
My abjecd fortune, wither’d fame so low • 
Seyd IS mine enemy ; liad swept my hand 

^'^**”httnd^*^ ^ ruthless but with open 

And therefore came I, in my hark of war, 
lo smite the smiter with the scimitar: 

Such IS my weapon— not the secret knife : 

" woman’s seeks not .slumber’s 

Thine saved I gladly, Lady— not for this : 

Let ine not deem that mercy shown amiss 

hZlt r 'Vith iliy 

Night weai s apace, my last of earthly rest ! ” 

' ^'’^8hake!'“' must tby sinews 

And Ihy limbs writhe around the ready stake 
I heard the order-saw-I will not see--'*^^"' 
If tl oil wilt pernsh, I will fall with thee 

hatred— all below 

Are. on this cast — Corsair 1 ’t is but a blow * 
ithout It flight were idle— how evade 
His sure pursuit ?-my wrongs too mirepaid, 


My youth disgraced, the long, long wasted 
years, 

One blow' shall cancel with our future fears ; 
But since the dagger suits thee less than 
brand, 

ru try the firmness of a female hand. 

The guards are gain’d — one moment all were 
o’er — 

Corsair ! we meet in safety or no more ; 
n errs my feeble hand, the morning cloud 
\\ ill hover o’er thy scaffold, and my shroud.” 

IX. 

She turn’d, and vanish’d ore lie could reply 
But his glance follow’d far with eager eye •* 

And gathering, as he could, the links that 
bound 

His fonn, to curl their length, and curb their 
sound. 

Since bar and bolt no more his steps pre- 
clude, ^ 

He, fast as fetter'd limbs alloiv, 2>ursued. 

Twas dark and winding, and he knew not 
uhere 

That passage led; nor lamp nor guard was 
there : 

He sees a dusky glimmering— shall he seek 
Ur shun that ray so indistinct and weak ’ 

Chance guides his steps- -a freshness seems 
to bear 

Full on his brow, as if from morning air • 

He reach’d an open gallery— on his eye 

^ ‘'^sky ■ ^‘learing 

Act scarcely heeded these— another light 
I rora a lone chamber struck upon his sight. 

^°"door moved; a scarcely closing 

Revear<l the ray within, hut nothing more 
\\ ith liasty step a figure outward pass’d 
Then paused, and tuni’d-and paused-’tis 
«heatlast! 

No poniard in that hand, nor sign of ill- ■ 

softening heart-she could 

Again he look’d, the wildness of her eve 

Marts from the day abrupt and fearfully 

She stopp d— threw back her dark far-float- 
mg iiair, 

That nearly veil'd her face and bosom fair, 

As if she late had bent her leaning head 
Above some object of her doubt or dread. 

^^^goT- *^~***’*^" unknown, for- 

”"‘"spT'-'"'^' I^’ft-’twas but a 

I i’tood'-' »ith- 

’ hSl of erime-'tis 
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X. 

He liad seen battle — he had brooded lone 
O'er promised pangs to sentenced guilt fore- 
shown ; 

He had been tempted, chasten’d, and the chain 
Yet on his arms might ever there remain : 
But ne’er from strife, captivity, remorse — 
From all his feelings in their inmost force-^ 
So thrill’d, so shudder’d every creeping vein, 
As now they froze before that purjde stain. 
That spot of blood, that light but guilty 
streali. 

Had banish’d all the beauty from her cheek! 
Blood he had view’d, could view unmoved — 
but then 

It flow’d in combat, or was shed by men ! 

XI. 

“ ’T is done — he nearly waked — but it is done. 
Corsair! he perish’d — thou art dearly won. 
All words would now be vain — away — away I 
Our bark is tossing — ’tis already day. 

The few gain’d over, now are wholly mine, 
And these thy yet surviWng band shall join : 
Anon my voice shall ^'iudicate my hand, 
When once our sail forsakes this hated 
strand.” 

xn. 

She clapp’d her hands, and through the gallery 
pour, 

E(iuipp'd for flight, her vassals— Greek and 
Moor ; 

Silent but quick they stoop, his chains un- 


He thought of all — Gonsalvo and his band, 
His fleeting triumph and his failing hand ; 
He thought on her afar, his lonely bride : 

He turn’d and saw — Gulnare, the hoynicide! 

XIV. 

She watch’d his features till she could not 
bear 

Their freezing aspect and averted air *, 

And that strange fierceness, foreign to her 

eye, , , 

Fell quench’d in tears, too late to shed or 

drj'. 

She knelt beside him and his hand she 
press’d, ^ 

“Thou may’st forgive, though Allah’s self 

But for that deed of darkness what wert 
thou ? 

Reproach me — but not yet — Oh 1 spare me 
note ! 

I am not what I seem — this fearful mght 
My brain bewilder’d— do not madden qiutei 
If I had never love<l, though less my 
Thou hadst not lived to — hate me — if thou 
wUt.” 

XV. 

She wrongs his thoughts, they more himself 

upbraid , i. 1 i,« 

Than her, though undesign’d, the wretch he 

made ; , 

But speechless all, deep, dark, and nnexpresi, 

They bleed within that .silent cell— his hr^st. 
Still onward, fair the breeze, nor rough the 


bind ; 

Once more his limbs are free as mountaui 
wind 1 

But on his heavy heart such sadness sate, 

As if they there transferr'd that iron weight. 
No words are utter’d — at her sign, a door 
Reveals the secret passage to the shore : 

The city lies behind— they speed, they reach 
The glad waves dancing on the yellow beach ; 
And Conrad following, at her beck, obey’d, 
Nor caied he now if rescued or betray’d ; 
Resistance were as useless as if Seyd 
Yet lived to view the doom his ire decreed. 


blue waves sport around the stem they 

u: horizon’s verge appears a sp^k. 

spot — a mast — a sail — an armed deck. 

jeir little bark her men of u. 

ad ampler canvas woos the wmd from mg » 
le l)ears her down majestically near,^ 

>eed on her prow, and terror in her tier, 
flash is seen— the baU beyond 
00 ms harmless, hissing 
prose keen Conrad from his 
long, long absent 


xin. 

Embark’d, the sail unfurl’d, the light breeze 
blew — 

How much had Conrad’s memory to review ! 
Sunk he in contemplation, till the cape 
■M^ere last he anchor’d rear’d its giant shape. 
Ah 1 since that fatal night, though brief the 
time. 

Had swept an age of terror, grief, and crime. 
As its far shadow frown’d above the mast, 

He veil'd his face, and sorrow''d as he pass d ; 


agam — . . ,,, 

[ am not all deserted on the mam . 
rhey own the signal, answer to tke 

Eoist out the boat at on<^, and 
‘ ’Tis Conrad 1 Conrad I shouting from 

dntv conld their transport 


deck, 


nnr 


check I . 

With Ught alacrity and gaze of 
They view in'm mount once more ms 

side; 


ssel's 
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A smile relaxing in each rugged face, 

Their arms can scarce forbear a roagh em- 
brace. 

He, half forgetting danger and defeat, 

Ketums their greeting as a chief may greet, 
Wrings with a cordial grasi) Anselmo’s hand, 
And feels he yet can conquer and command ! 

XVI. 

These greetings o’er, the feelings that o’er- 
iiow. 

Yet grieve to win him back without a blow ; 
They sail’d prepared for vengeance — had ' 
they known 

A woman’s liand secured that deed her own, 
She were their queen — less scrui)ulous are 
they 

Thau haughty Conrad how they win their 
way. 

With many an asking smile, and wondering ' 
stare, 

They whisper round, and gaze upon Gulnare ; 
And her — at once above — beneath her sex, 
Whom blood appall’d not, their regards 
peri)lex. 

To Conrad turns her faint imploring eye. 

She drops her veil, and stands in silence by ; 
Her arms arc meekly folded on tliat breast, 
Which— Conrad safe— to fate resign’d tlie I 
rest. 

Though worse than frenzy could that bosom ' 

^ _ j 

Extreme in love or hate, in goo<l or ill, ! 

Ihe worst of crimes had left her woman 

still ! j 

I 

xvn. I 

This Conrad mark’d, and felt— ah ! could he 
less ? — I 

Hate of that deed, but grief for her distress; 
What she has done no tears can wash away, 
And Heaven must punish on its angry day 
But — it was done : he knew, whate’er her 
guilt. 

For him that poniard smote, tliat blood was ' 
spilt ; 

And he was free 1 and she for him had given 
Her all on earth, and more than all in 
heaven I 

And now he turn’d him to that dark-eyed 

Whose iirow was bow’d beneath the glance lie 
gave, 

^ Who now seem’d changed and humbled, faint 
and meek, 

But varying oft the colour of her cheek 
To deeper shades of paleness— all its red 
That fearful spot which stain’d it from the 
dead I 


He took that hand— it trembled — now too 
late — 

So soft in love, so wildly nerved in hate ; 

He clasp'd that hand— it trembled- and his 
own 

Had lost its firmness, and his voice its tone. 
“Gulnare I” — but she replied not — “dear 
Gulnare ! ” 

She raised her eye — her only answer there — 
At once she souglit and sunk in his embrace: 
If he had driven her from that resting-j)lace, 
His had been niore or less than mortal heart, 
But — good or ill — it bade her not (lei)art. 
Perchance, but for the bodings of his ))reast, 
His latest vii-tue then had join’d the rest. 

Yet even Medora might forgive ti.c kiss 
That ask’d from form so fair no more than 
this, 

The first, the last that Frailty stole from 
Faith— 

To lip.s where Love had lavish'd all his 
breutli. 

To lips — whose broken sighs such fragrance 
fiing, 

As he had fann’d them freshly with his wing! 

xvm. 

They gain by twilight’s hour their lonely isle. 
To them the very rocks appear to smile ; 

Tlie liaven hums with many a eheering 
sound, 

The beaeons blaze their wonted stations 
round, 

The boats are darting o’er tlie curly bay, 

And sportive dolphins bend them through 
the spraj' ; 

Even the hoarse sea-bird’s shrill, discordant 
shriek 

Greets like the welcome of his tuneless beak! 
Beneath each lamp that through its lattice 
gleams, 

Their fancy iiaints the friends that trim the 
beams. 

Oh ! what can sanctify the joys of home, 

Like Hope’s gay glance from Ocean’s troubled 
foam ? 

XIX. 

The lights are high on beacon and from 
bower, 

And ’midst them Conrad seeks Medora’s 
tower : 

He looks in vain— ’t is strange — and all 
remark. 

Amid so many, hers alone is dark. 

strange— of yore its welcome never 
fail d. 

Nor now, perelmuce, extin-uish’d, only veil'd. 

U 1 th the first boat descends he for the shore 
And looks impatient on the lingering oar. 
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Oh 1 for a wing beyond the falcon’s flight, 

To bear him liJke an arrow to that height ! 
■With the first pause the resting rowers gave, 
He waits not, looks not — leaps into the wave. 
Strives through the surge, bestrides the 
beach, and high 

Ascends the patli familiar to his eye. 

He reach’d his turret door — he paused — no 
sound 

Broke from within ; and all was night 
around. 

He knock'd, and loudly’ — footstep nor reply 
Announced that any heard or deem’d him 
nigh ; 

He knock’d, but faintly — for his trembling 
hand 

Refused to aid his heavy heart’s demand. 

The ijortal oi>ens — ’t is a well-kno>m face. 
But not the fonn he panted to embrace. 

Its lips are silent — twice his own essay’d, 
And fail’d to frame the question they delay’d ; 
He snatch’d the lamp — its light will answer 
all — 

It quits his grasp, expiring in the fall. 

He would not wait for that reviving ray — 

As soon could he have linger’d there for day; 
But, glimmering thi-ough the dusky corridor. 
Another chequers o’er the shadow’d floor; 

His stei>9 the chamber gain — his eyes behold 
All that his heart believed not — yet foretold ! 

XX. 

He turn’d not— spoke not — sunk not — fix’d 
his look, 

And set the anxious frame that lately shook : 
He gazed— how long we gaze despite of pain, 
And know, but dare not own, we gaze in 
vain ! 

In life itself she was so still and fair, 

That death with gentler aspect wither’d 
there ; 

And the cold flowers her colder hand con- 
tain’d. 

In that last gi'asp as tenderly were strain’d 
As if she scarcely felt, but feign’d a sleep, 
And made it almost mockery yet to weep : 

The long dark lashes fringed her lids of 
snow, 

And veil'd — thought shrinks from all that 
lm*k'd below — 

Oh ! o’er the eye Death most exerts his 
might, 

And hurls the spirit from her throne of light ; 
Sinks those blue orbs in that long last 
eclipse, 

But spares, as yet, the charm arouud her 
lips — 

Yet, 5 ’et they seem as they forbore to smile, 
And wish’d repose, — but only for a while ; 


But the white shroud, and each extended 
tress, 

Long, fair — but spread in utter lifelessness, 
Which, late the sport of every summer wind, 
Escaped the baffled ^Teath that strove to 
bind ; 

These — and the pale pure cheek, became the 
bier — 

But she is nothing — wherefore is he here ? 

XXI. 

He ask’d no question — all were answer’d now 
By the first glance on that still, marble brow. 
It was enough — she died — what reck’d it how 
The love of youth, the hope of better years, 
The soiuce of softest wshes, tendereat fears, 
The only living thing he could not hate, 

Was reft at once — and he desen’ed his fate, 
But did not feel it less ; — the good explore, 
For peace, those realms where guilt can 
never soar : 

The proud, the wayward — who have fix’d 
below 

Their jo^’, and find tliis earth enough for woe, 
Lose iu that one their all — perchance a 
mite — 

But who in patience parts with all delight? 
Full many a stoic eye and aspect stern 
Mask hearts where grief hath little left to 
learn ; 

And many a withering thought lies hid, not 
lost, 

In smiles that least befit who wear them 
most. 

xxn. 

By those, that deepest feel, is ill exprest 
The indistinctness of the suffering breast ; 
Where thousand thoughts begin to eud m 

one, . , . 

Which seeks from all the refuge found m 

none ; 

No words suffice the secret soul to s^how, 

For Truth denies all eloquence to Woe. 

On Conrad’s stricken soul exhaustion prest, 
.\nd stupor almost lull’d it into rest ; 

Ho feeble now — his mother’s softness crept 
To those wild eyes, which like an infants 

wept : . 1 • 

It was the very weakness of his bram, 

Which thus confess’d mthout relieving pain. 
None saw his trickling tears— perchance, u 

seen, , 

That useless flood of grief had never been . 

Nor long they flow’d— he dried them to . 

depart, . , . 

In helpless— hopeless— brokenness of fieart • 

The sun goes forth, but Conrad s day is 
And the night cometh — ne’er to pass I 
him. 
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There is no darkness like the clond of mind, 

On Grief’s vain eye — the blindest of the 
blind I 

Which may not — dare not see — but turns 
aside 

To blackest shade — nor will endure a guide ! 

xxm. 

His heart was form’d for softness — warp’d to 
■wrong ; 

Betray’d too early, and beguiled too long ; 

Each feeling pure — as falls the dropping dew 

Within the grot — like that had harden’tl too ; 

Less clear, perchance, its earthly trials 
pass’d, 

But sunk, and chill’d, and petrified at last. 

^et tempests wear, and lightning cleaves the 
rock ; 

If such his heart, so shatter’d it the shock. 

There gi-ew one llower beneath its rugged 
brow, 

Tliough dark the shade — it shelter'd — saved 
till now. 

The thunder came—that bolt hath blasted 
both, 

The Granite’s fiimness, and the Lily’s 
growth : 

The gentle plant hath left no leaf to tell 

Its tale, but shrunk and wither’d where it 
fell ; 


And of its cold protector, blacken round 
But shiver’d fragineut.s on the barren ground I 


’Tis morn — to venture on his lonely hour 

Few dare; though now Anselmo sought his 
tower. 

lie was not there, nor seen along the shore ; 

Ere night, alarm d, their isle is traversed 
o'er : 

Ajiother morn — another bids them seek, 

And shout his name till echo waxeth weak ; 

Mount, grotto, cavern, valley search’d in vain. 

They find on shore a sea-boat’s broken chain : 

Their hope revives— they follow o’er the 
main. 

’Tis idle all — moons roll on moons away, 

And Conrad comes not, came not since that 
day : 

Nor trace, nor tidings of his doom declare 

Where lives his grief, or perish’d his desiiair ! 

Long mourn d his band whom none could 
mourn beside; 

-Vnd fair the monument they gave his bride : 

I’or liim they raise not the recording stone — 

His death yet dubious, deeds too widely 
known ; 

He left a Corsair’s name to other times, 

Link’d with one virtue, and a tlionsand 
crimes. 


« 


Bata. 

I 


Canto the First. 

I. 

The Serfs are glad through Lara’s wide 
uoinuin, 

And Slavery half forgets her feudal chain ; 

He, then- unhoped, but unforgotten lord, 

I he long self-exiled eliieftain, is restored : 

1 here be bright faces in the busy liall, 

Bowls on the board, and banners on the 
wall ; 

Far checkering o’er the pictured window, 
plays ’ 

The unwonted faggot’s hospitable blaze- 

And gay retainers gather round the liearth. 

>\ ith tongues all loudness, and with eyes all 


II. 

The chief of Lara is return'd again : 

And why had l.ara cross’d the bounding 
main ? 

Left by- his .sire, too young sucli loss to know. 
Lord of himself,— that heritage of woe, 

That fearful empire which the human breast 
iUit holds to rob the heart wiiliin of rest »— 
U ith none to check, and few to point in time 

ihe thousand patlis that slope the wav to 
crime ; 

Ihen, when he most required commandment 
then ’ 

Had Lara’s daring boyhood govern’d men. 

it skills not, boots not step by step to trace 

His youth through all the mazes of its 
race : 
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Short was the coarse his restlessness had 
run, 

But long enough to leave him half undone. 

in. 

And Lara left in youth his father-land ; 

But from the hour he waved his parting 
hand 

Each trace wax’d fainter of his course, till all 

Had nearly ceased his memory to recall. 

His sire was dust, his vassals could declare, 

Twas all they knew, that Lara was not 
there ; 

Nor sent, nor came he, till conjecture grew 

Cold in the many, anxious in the few. 

His hall scarce echoes with his wonted name, 

His portrait darkens in its fading frame, 

Another chief consoled his destined bride, 

The young forgot him, and the old had died ; 

“Yet doth he live I” exclaims the impatient 
heir, 

And sighs for sables which he must not 
wear. 

A hundred scutcheons deck with gloomy 


V. 

And they indeed were changed — ’tis quickly 

SG611 

Whate'er he be, ’t was not what he had been : 
That brow in furrow’d lines had fix’d at last, 
And spake of passions, but of passion past: 
The pride, but not the tire, of early days, 
Coldness of mien, and carelessness of praise; 
A high demeanour, and a glance that took 
Their thoughts from others by a single look ; 
And that sarcastic levity of tongue. 

The stinging of a heart the world hath stung, 
That darts in seeming playfulness around, 
And makes those feel that will not own the 
wound ; 

All these seem’d his, and something more 

beneath ,, 

Thau glance could well reveal, or accent breatna 
Ambition, glory, love, the common aim, 

That some can conquer, and that all womu 

claim, * • ft 

Within bis breast appear’d no more to strive. 

Yet seem’d as lately they had been alive ; 
And some deep feeling it were vain to trace 
At moments lighten’d o’er his Imd face. 


gi*aco 

The Laras’ last and longest dwelling-place ; 
But one is absent from the mouldering tile, 
That now were welcome in that Gothic pile. 


IV. 

He comes at last in sudden loneliness. 

And whence they know not, why they need 
not guess ; 

They more might marvel, when the gi'ceting s 
o’er, 

Not that he came, but came not long before : 
No train is bis beyond a single page. 

Of foreign aspect, and of tender age. 

Years bad roll’d on, and fast they speed 
away 

To those that wander as to those that stay ; 
But lack of tidings from another clime 
Had lent a llaggiiig wing to weary Time. 
They see, they recognise, yet almost deem 
The present dubious, or the past a dream. 

He lives, nor yet is past his manhood’s prune, 
Though sear (I by toil, and something touch d 

by time ; . 

His faults, whate’er they were, if scarce tor- 

Miglfute untaught him by bis varied lot ; 

Nor good nor ill of late were known, his name 
Might vet uphold his patrimonial fame : 

His soul in youth was haughty, but his sins 
No more tbun pleasure from tbe stripling 

wins ; 

And such, if not yet harden’d in their course, 
Might be redeem’d, nor ask a long remorse. 


VI. 

rot much he loved long question of the past, 
[or told of wondi-ous ^vUds, and deserts ^ asi, 
ii those far lands where hfe had wander d lone, 
md — as himself would have it seem 

Iciiowii * 

'et these in vain liis eye 

[or glean experience from his 

tut what he had beheld he shunn d to show, 

.3 hardly worth a stranger s care to , 

f still more prying such inquiry p®''’ / 

lis brow fell darker, and his words morefe 

YU. 

lot unrejoiced to sec him once aga^, 

V'arm was his welcome to the hau 
torn of high lineage, link d in hig 
le mingled with the magnates of h s Ian , 

oin’d the carousals of the ^eat | ^’.^y; 
.nd saw them smile or ^igb the r hoars J 

tut still he only saw, f care ; 

'he common pleasure or the g ‘ 
le did not follow what tl/oy ; 

Vith hope stUl hatfied, still to ^ iu, 

:or shado^T l^onour, nor pain : 

lor beauty’s preference, and the n 

LTOund him some mysterious gt^l alone; 

lepell’d approach, and show 

Jpon his eye sat something of repr , 

:hat kept at beheid him near 

md things more timid that 

u silence gazed, or ^ W confess'd 

Liid they the vciscr, frieii^dlier few 

’heydeem’d him better than his air exp 
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^ was strange — in youth all action and all life, 
Burning for pleasure, not averse from strife ; 
Woman, the held, the ocean, all that gave 
Promise of gladness, peril of a grave. 

In turn he tried — he ransack'd all below, 

And found his recompense in joy or woe, 

No teme, trite me^liuni ; for his feelings sought 
that inteuseiiess an escape from thought: 
The tempest of his heart in scorn had gazed 
On that the feebler elements had raised ; 

The rapture of his heart had look'd on high. 
And ask’d if greater dwelt beyond the sky ; 
Chain’d to excess, the slave of each extreme, 
How woke he from the wildness of that dream ? 
^as ! he told not — but he did awake 

To curse the wither’d heart that would not 
break. 

IX. 

Books, for his volume heretofore was Man, 
With eye more curious he apjxjar’d to scan’ 
And oft, in sudden mood, for many a day, 
From all communion he would start away’: 
And tlien, his rarely call’d attendants said^ 
Ihrough night’s long hours would sound h is 
hurried tread 

O’er the dark gallery, where his fathers 
frown d 


So calm, the waters scarcely seem to stray. 
And 3 ’et they glide like happiness awaj’ ; 
Reflecting far and faiiy-like from high 
The immortal lights that live along the sky : 
Its banks are fringed with many a goo<Uy tree, 
.fVnd flowers the fairest tliat may feast the bee ; 
Such in her chaplet infant Dian wove, 

And Innocence would offer to her love. 

These deck the shore ; the waves tlicir chan- 
nel make 

In -aindings bright and mazy like the snake. 
All was so still, so soft in earth and air, 

You scarce would start to meet a spirit there; 
Secure tliat nought of evil could delight 
To Avalk in such a scene, on such a night 1 
It was a moment only for tlie good : 

So Lara deem'd, nor longer tliere he stood, 
But turn’d in silence to his castle-gate; 

Such scene his soul no more could con- 
template : 

Such scene reminded him of otljcr days, 

Of skies more cloiulless, moons of purer 
blaze, 

Of nights more soft and frequent, hearts that 
now — 

No —no — the storm ma 3 ' heat ujjoii liis l)row, 
Uiifelt, unsparijig -but a niglit like this, 

A night of beauty, mock’d such breast as Ins 


In rude but antique portraiture around: ' 

They heard, but whisper’d— “ that must not 
bo known — 

The sound of words less earthly than his own. 

Yes, they who chose might smile, hut som6 
had seen 

They scarce knew what, but more than 
should have been. 

Why gazed he so upon the ghastl}’ head 

Which hands profane had gather’d from the 
dead, 

That still beside his open’d volume la}*. 

Ah if to startle all save him away ? 

\\ by slept lie not when others were at rest ? 

Why heard no music, and received no guest? 

All was not well, the 3 ' deem’d — but where 
the wrong ? 

Some knew perchance— but ’twere a tale too 
long ; 

And such heside.s were too discreetly wise, 

io more than hint their knowledge in sur- 
mise ; 

But if they would— they could ’’—around the 
board 

Thus Lara’s vassals prattled of their lord. 


A • 

He turn’d within his solitary hall, 

And his high shadow shot along the wall : 
There were the painted forms of other times 
Twas all they left of virtues or of crimes 
Savevagne tnulition ; and thegloorny vaul’ts 
lhat hid their dust, their foibles, arid their 
faults ; 

And half a column of tho pompous page 

1 hat 8pc>eds the sp<>ciou8 tale f rom age toage : 

Where history’s ixm its praise or blame 
aupphos, 

And lies like truth, and still most truly lies 
Ho wandering mused, and as the moonijeam 
shone 

Through the dim lattice or the floor of stone 
And the high fretted roof, and saints, that 
there 
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lieiiected in fantastic figures gn*w, ^ 

Like life, but not like mortal life to view ' 
Ills bristling locks of sable, brow of glooni 
And the wide waving of his shaken plume' 
Glanced like a spectr^j's attributes, and gave 
His aspect all that terror gives the grave. 


X. 

It was the night— and Lara’s glassy stream 
^^*^b*e^f- each with imaged 


xir. 

'vas .slumljer ; the lone 

Dimm’d in the lamp, as loth to break tho 
night. 
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Hark ! there be murmurs heard in Lara’s 
haU— 

A sound, a voice, a shriek, a fearful call I 
A long, loud shriek — and silence — did they 
hear 

That frantic echo burst the sleeping ear ? 
They heard and rose, and, tremulous^' brave, 
Hush where the sound invoked their aid to 
save ; 

They come with half -lit tapers in their hands. 
And snatch’d in startled haste unbelted 
brands. 

XIII. 

Cold as the marble where his length was laid, 
Pale ns the beam that o’er his features i 3 laj’’d, 
Was Lara stretch’d 5 his half-drawn sabre 
near, 

Dropp’d it should seem in more than nature’s 
fear ; 

Tet he was firm, or had been firm till now, 
And still defiance knit his gather’d brow ; 
Though mix’d with terror, senseless as he lay, 
There lived upon his lip the ^\■i 8 h to slay ; 
Some half-form’d threat in utterance there 
had died, 

Some imprecation of despairing pride ; 

His eye was almost seal’d, but not forsook, 
Even in its trance, the gladiator’s look. 

That oft awake his aspect could disclose, 

And now was fix’d in hondble repose. 

They raise him — bear him : — hush ! he 
breathes, he speaks, 

The swarthy blush recolours in liis cheeks, 
His lip resumes its red, his eye, thougli dim, 
Rolls wide and wild, each slowly quivering 
limb 

Recadls its function, but his words are strung 
In terms that seem not of his native tongue; 
Distinct but strange, enough they under.stand 
To deem them accents of another laud ; 

And such they were, and meant to meet an 
ear 

That hears him not — alas! that cannot hear! 

XIV. 

His page approach’d, and he alone appear’d 
To know the import of the words they heard; 
And, by the changes of his cheek and brow. 
They were not such as Lara should avow. 
Nor he interpret,— yet with less suri>rise 
Than those around then* chieftain’s state he 
eyes, 

But Lara’s prostrate fonn he bent beside, 
And in that tongue which seem’d his own 
replied. 

And Lara heeds those tones that gently seem 
To soothe away the hon'ors of his dream — 

If dream it were that thus could overthrow 
A breast that needed not ideal woe. 


XV. 

Whate’er his frenzy dream’d or eye beheld, — 
If yet remember’d ne'er to be reveal’d, — 
Rests at his heart: the custom’d morning 
came, 

And breathed new ^dgour in his shaken frame ; 
And solace sought he none from priest nor 
leech, 

And soon the same m movement and in speech, 
As heretofore he fill’d the passing hours. 

Nor less he smiles, nor more his forehead 
lowers. 

Than these were wont ; and if the coming 
night 

Appear’d less welcome now to Lara’s sight, 
He to his marvelling vassals show'd it not, 
Whose shuddering proved their fear was less 
forgot. 

In trembling pairs (alone they dared not) 
crawl 

The astonish’d slaves, and shun the fated hall; 
'The waving banner, and the clapping door. 
The rustling tapestry, and the echoing floor; 
The long dim shadows of surrounding trees. 
The flailping bat, the night song of the breeze; 
Aught they behold or hear their thought 
appals. 

As evening saddens o’er the dark grey wans. 


X^T. 

Vain thought 1 that hour of ne’er unravell'd 
gloom 

Came not again, or Lara could assume 
A seeming of forgetfulness, that made 
His vassals more amazed nor less afraid. 
Had memory vanish’d then with sense re- 
stored ? - 

Since word, nor look, nor gesture of their lora 

Betray’d a feeling that recall’d to these 
That fever’d moment of his mind’s disease. 
Was it a dream? was his the voice that spoKe 
Those strange wild accents ; his the cry 

Their slumber ? his the oppress’d, o’erlabour d 

That ceased to beat, the look that made them 

start ? e M 

Could he who thus had suffer d so forget. 
When such as saw that suffering shudder y 
□r did that silence prove his memory nx u 
Too deep for words, indelible, uiimix a 

[n that coiTodiijg secrecy which 

The heart to show the effect, but not tue 

N'ot IThVhin ^ ; bis breast bad buried 
Nor common gazers could discern tli ^ 

Df thoughts that mortal hps must lea> 


told; , 

'hey choke the feeble words that 

unfold. 
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xvn. 


lu him inexplicably mix’d appear'd 

Much to be loved and bated, sought and 
fear’d ; 

Opinion varying o’er his hidden lot. 

praise or railing ne'er his name forgot : 

His silence form’d a theme for others’ i)rate 

They guess'd, they gazed, they fain would 
know his fate. 

What had he been ? what w’as be, thus un- 
known, 

Who walk’d their world, bis- lineage only 
known ? <=> j 

some would say, 

\\ ith them he could seem gay amidst the gay • 

But own d that smile, if oft observed and 
near, 

Waned in its mirth, and wither’d to a sneer; 
lhat smile might reach his lip, but pass’d 
not by. 

None e er could trace its laughter to liis eye : 
let tfiere was softness too in his regard, 

At tunes, a heart as not ]>y nature hard ’ 

But once perceived, his spirit seem’d to chide 
hucti weakness, as unworthy of its pride 
And steel’d itself, as scorning to redeem’ 

One doubt from others’ haU withheld esteem : 

t ponance of a breast i 

Which tenderness might once have wrung ’ 
from rest ; ® 

In vigilance of grief tliat would compel 
Ihc soul to hate for having loved too well. 


And charged all faults upon the fleshly form 
bhe gave to clog the souJ, and feast the worm : 
lul he at last confounded good and ill, 
jjaid half mistook for fate the acts of will ; 
Too high for common sellishness, he could 
At times resign his own for others’ good, 

But not in pity, not because he ought, 

But in some strange perversity of thought, 
That sway d him onu’ard with a secret pride 
To do what few or none would do beside ; 

And this same impulse would, in tempting 
tune, 

Mislead his spirit equally to crime ; 

So much he soar’d beyond, or sunk beneath, 
ihc men with whom he felt condemn’d to 
breathe, 

And long d bj' good or ill to separate 
jluuself from all who .shared his mortal state ; 
His mind abhorring this, had lix’d her throne 
bar from the world, in regions of her own ; 
Ihus coldly passing all that pass’d below, 

ills hlocxi m temperate seeming now would 
flow : 

Ah ! happier if it ne’er with guilt bad glow’d. 
But ever in that icy smoothness flow’d 1 
iis true, with other men theii- path he walk’d. 
And like the rest in seeming did and talk’d 
Nor outraged Keason’s rules by flaw nor start. 
His madness was not of the head, but heart • 
And rarely wander’d in his speech, or drew 
His thoughts so forth as to offend the view. 

XIX. 


x\Tn. 

There was in him a vital scorn of all • 

As if the worst had faU'n which could befall 
Ho stood a stranger in this breathing world ’ 
An erring spirit from another hurl’d ; 

A thing of dark imaginings, that shaped 
By choice the perils he by chance escaped • 
But scaped in vain, for in their memory yet 
His mind would half exult and half regret* 

\V ith more capacity for love than earth 
Bestows on most of mortal mould and birth 
His early dreams of good outstripp’d, the 

1) til ( 

^d troubled manhood follow’d baffled youth ; 
With thought of years in phantom chase mis- 

1 1 « I 

And w^asted powers for better parjiose lent ; 

^ \vrat^ Vonr’a their 

In hurried desolation o’er his path 
And left the better feelings all at strife 
In w ild reflection o’er his stonny life : 

But haughty still, and loth lumsx*lf to blame 
Ho call (I on Nature’s self to share the shame 


^\ ith all that chilling mystery of mien, 

And seeming gladness to remain unseen, 

He had (if twere not nature’s boon) an art 
. Ut hxiiig memory on another’s Iiearf 
I It was not love perchance, nor hate, imr aught 

image to express the thought; 
But they who saw him did not see in vain, 
And once hehekl would ask of him again : 
And those to whom he spake remember’d 

''^***\lweir^*^ '''Ol'tls, however light, would 

' Himself perforce around the hearer’s mind - 

stamp’d, in liking, or in hate,’ 

’ however brief the date 
aversion knew, 

btill there within the inmost thought he grew* 
\on could not penetrate Ins soul, but wi 
Despite your wonder, to your own he wound • 

bS*'^ tile 

He forced an all unwilling interest - 
^am was the struggle in that mental net. 

His spirit seem d to dare you to forget I 
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XX. 

There is a festival, where knights and dames. 
And anght that wealth or lofty lineage claims, 
Appear — a high-born and a welcome gnest 
To Otho’s hall came Lara with the rest. 

The long carousal shakes the illumined hall, 
Well speeds alike the banquet and the ball ; 
And the gay dance of bounding Beauty’s train 
Links grace and harmony in happiest chain : 
Blest are the early hearts and gentle hands 
That mingle there in well according bands ; 
It is a siglit the careful brow might smooth, 
And make Age smile, and dream itself to 
youth, 

And Youth forget such hour was past on 
earth. 

So springs the exulting bosom to that mirth 1 

XXI. 


xxm. 

It were too much for Lara to pass by 

Such questions, so repeated fierce and high; 

With look collected, but with accent cold, 

More mildly ^m than petulantly bold, 

He turn’d, and met the inquisitorial tone — 

“My name is Lara! — when thine own is 
known, 

Doubt not my fitting answer to requite^ 

The unlook’d for courtesy of such a knight. 

’T is Lara ! — further wouldst thou mark or 
ask ? 

I shun no question, and I wear no mask.” 

“Thou shunu’st no question! Ponder— is 
there none 

Thy heart must answer, though thine ear 
would shun ? 

And deera’st thou me unknown too? Gaze 


And Lara gazed on these, sedately glad, 

His brow belied him if his soul was sad ; 

And his glance follow’d fast each fluttering 
fair, 

■^Hiose steps of lightness woke no echo there : 
He iean’d against the lofty pillar nigh, 

With folded arms and long attentive eye, 

Nor mark’d a glance So sternlj’ fix’d on his — 
111 brook’d high Lara scrutiny like this : 

At length he caught it, ’tis a face unknown. 
But seems as searching his, and his alone ; 
Plying and dark, a stranger’s by liis mien. 
Who still till now had gazed on him unseen : 
At length encountering meets the mutual 
gaze 

Of keen inquiry, and of mute amaze ; 

On Lara’s glance emotion gathering grew, 

As if distrusting that the stranger threw ; 
Along the stranger’s aspect, fix’d and stern, 
Flash’d more than thence the vulgar eye 
could learn. 

XXH. 

“ Tis he!” the stranger cried, and those 
that heard 

Re-echoed fast and far the whisper’d word. 
“’Tis he!” — “Tis who?” they question 
far and near. 

Till louder accents rung on Lara’s eai* ; 

So widely spread, few bosoms well could 
brook 

The general marvel, or that single look : 

But Lara stirr’d not, changed not, the sm-prise 
That sprung at first to his arrested eyes 
Seem’d now subsided, neither sunk nor raised 
Glanced his e 3 'e round, though still the 
stranger gazed ; 

And drawing nigh, exclaim’d, with haughty 
sneer, 

“ 'Tis he I liow came he thence ? — what doth 
he here?” 


again ! . . . • 

At least thy memory was not given m vwn. 
Oh ! never canst thou cancel half her debt. 
Eternity forbids thee to forget.” 

With slow and searching glance upon his 

Grew Lara’s eyes, but nothing there could 

trace . , . 

They knew, or chose to know — with dubious 

He deign’d no answer, but his head he shook. 
And half contemptuous turn’d to pass away; 
But the stern stranger motion’d him to stay- 
“A word! — I charge thee stay, and answer 

here 

To one, who, wert thou noble, w'ere tby peer, 
But as thou wast and art — nay, frown not, 

lord, _ 

If false, ’tis easy to disprove tlie word— 

But as thou ivast and art, on thee looks ilowu. 
Distrusts thy smiles, hut shakes not at tuy 

frow'n. ,, 

Art thou not he ? whose deeds;— 

“ Whnte er 1 oe, 

Words wild as these, accusers like to thee, 

I list no further; those with whom tliey 

weigh . 

May hear the rest, nor venture to gainsay 

The wondrous tale no doubt tliy tongu 

Which thus begins so courteously and well- 
Let Otho cherish here his pohsh d gwest. 

To him my thanks and thoughts shaU 

And^here their wondering host hath luter- 

“ there be between you undisclosed, 

This is no time nor fitting place to mar 
The mirthful meeting with a wordy war. 

If thou, Sir Ezzelin, hast aught to show 
■VMiich it befits Count Lara’s ear to know, 
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To-morrow, here, or elsewhere, as may best 
Beseem your mutual judgmeut, speak the rest ; 
I pledge myseli for thee, as not uuknowni, 
^ongh, like Count Lara, now return’d alone 
From other lands, almost a stranger grown ; 
And if from Lara's blood and gentle birth 
I aug^ right of courage and of worth, 

He will not that untainted line belie, 

Nor aught that knighthood may accord 
deny.” 

“ To-morrow be it,” Ezzelin replied, 

“And here our several worth and truth be 
tried ; 

I gage my life, my falchion to attest 
My words, so may I mingle witli the blest I ” 
What answers Lara ? to its centre shrunk 
His soul, in deep abstraction sudden sunk ; 
The words of many, and the eyes of all 
That there were gather’d, seem’d on him to 
fall ; 

But his were silent, his appear'd to stray 

In far forgetfulness away— away 

Alas ! that lieedlessness of all around 
Bespoke remembrance only too profound. 

XXIV. 

“ To-morrow I— ay, to-morrow f” further word 
Ihaii those repeated none from Lara heard • 
Upon his brow no outw’ard passion spoke • 
From his large eye no Hashing anger broke ; 
Yet there was something fix’d in that low 
tone, 

■\Vhicli show’d resolve, detennined, thomdi 
unknown. 

He seizwl his cloak— Ins head he slightlv 
bow’d, ” ^ 

And passing Ezzelin, he left tlie crowd ; 

And as he pass’d liim, smiling met the frown 
With which that chieftain’s brow would bear 
him down : 

It was nor smile of mirth, nor striiirizlinL^ 
pride ^ ^ 

That curbs to scorn the wrath it cannot hide- 
But that of one in Ins own heart secure ’ 
Of all that he would do, or could endure. 


For Lara left the shore from whence he 
sprung, 

duty patient, and sedate though young ; 
Silent as him he served, liis faith appears 
Above his station, and beyond liis years. 
Thougli not unknown tlie tongue of Lara’s 
land, 

In such from liim ho rarely heard command ; 
But fleet his step, and clear his tones would 
come, 

When Lara’s lip breathed forth the wor<ls 
of home : 

Those accents, as his native mountains dear, 
Awake their absent echoes in his ear. 

Friends’, kindred’s, parents’ wonted voice 
recall, 

Now lost, abjured, for one— his friend, his 
all : 

For him earth now disclosed no other guide; 
What marvel then he rarely left his side ? 

XXVI. 

Light was his form, and darkly deUeate 
piat brow whereon his native sun liad sate. 
But had not marr’d, though in his beams he 
gi-ew. 

The cheek where oft the unbidden blush 
shone througli ; 

Y^et not such blush as mounts when health 
would show 

All the heart’s hue in tliat delighted glow; 

Lut t was a hectic tint of secret care 
That for a burning moment fever’d there; 

An<l the wild sparkle of his eye seeiu’d 
caught 

From high, and ligliten’d with electric 
thought, 

k orb those long low lashes' 

fringe 

Had temper’d witli a nudancholy tinge • 

^ sorrow tliaii of i>ri(le was there, 

Or, if 'twere grief, a grief that none should 
share : 

And pleased not him the sports lliat please 
ins age, 


/I li V- -'/vwx* cuuici eiHiure. 

peace? the calmness of the * Tlie tricks of youth, the frolics of tlie page • 

Or guilt grown nUl in ... , „ : ’ 

. m^-mi gotten in iJuit watcliful trance- 

.\ml from his ehief withdrawn, he wander’d 
lone. 


Or guilt grown old in desperate hardihood? 
Alas I too like in confidence are each 
For man to trust to mortal look or speech ; 

1- rom deeds, and deeds alone, may he discern 

^ m^loain ^ wrings the unpractised heart 

XXV. 

And Lara call'd his page, and went liis way— 
Well could that stripling word or sign obey : 
His ouly follower from those climes afar 
Where the soul glows beneath a brighter star- 


Brief were his answers, and liis (luestions 
iiouo ; * 

'' wod, his sport some foreign 
jj^^l^^ting-plaeo the Imnk that curbs the 
He seeni^d like him he served, to live apart 

^ *^*^*L*art 
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To know no brotherbood, and take from 
earth 

No gift beyond that bitter boon — our birth. 

xxvn. 

If aught he loved, ’twas Lai-a ; but was 
shown 

His faith in reverence and in deeds alone ; 

111 mute attention ; and his care, which 
guess’d 

Each wish, fulfill’d it ere the tongue ex- 
press'd. 

Still there was haughtiness in all lie did, 

A spirit deep that brook’d not to be chid ; 

His zeal, though more than that of servile 
hands. 

In act alone obeys, his air commands ; 

As if ’twas Lara s less tlian desire 
That thus he served, but surely not for hire. 
Slight were the tasks enjoin’d him by liis 
lord. 

To hold the stirruji, or to bear the sword ; 

To tune his lute, or, if he will’d it more, 

On tomes of other times and tongues to pore; 
But ne’er to mingle with the menial train. 

To whom he show d nor deference nor dis- 
dain, 

But that well-worn reserve which proved he 
knew 

No symi>ath5* with that familiar crew: 

His soul, whate'er his station or his stem, 
Could bow to Lara, not descend to them. 

Of higher birth he seem’d, and better days, 
Nor mark of vulgar toil that hand betra3*s, 

So femininely white it might bespeak 
Another sex, when match’d with that smooth 
cheek. 

But for his garb, and something in his gaze, 
More wild and high than woman’s ej'c be- 
tra5's ; 

A latent fierceness that far more became 
His fiery climate than his tender frame : 

True, in Ids words it broke not from his 
breast, 

But from his aspect might be more than 
guess'd. 

Kaled his name, though rumour said he bore 
Another ere he left his mountain-shore; 

For sometimes he would hear, however nigh, 
That name repeated loud without replj', 

As unfamiliar, or, if roused again. 

Start to the sound, as but remember’d then ; 
Unless ’twas Lara’s wonted voice that spake, 
For then, ear, eyes, and heart w'ould all 
awake. 

xxvm. 

He had look’d down upon the festive hall. 

And mark’d that sudden strife so mark’d of 
all : 


And when the crowd around and near him 
told 

Their wonder at the calmness of the bold, 
Their marvel how the high-bom Lara bore 
Such insult from a stranger, doubly sore, 

The colour of young Kaled went and came, 
The li}) of ashes, and the cheek of fiame ; 

And o’er bis brow the dampening heart-drops 
tlurew' 

The sickening iciness of that cold dew, 

That rises as the busy bosom sinks 
With bea^■y thoughts from which reflection* 
shrinks. 

Yes — there be things which we must dream 
and dare, 

And execute ere thought be half aware ; 
Whate’er ihight Kalcd’s be, it was enow 
To seal his lip, but agonise liis brow. 

He gazed on Ezzelin till Lara cast 
That sidelong smile upon the knight he 
pass'd ; 

When Kaled saw that smile his visage fell, 

As if on something recognised right well : 

His memory read in such a meaning more 
Than Lara’s aspect unto others wore : 
Forward he sprung — a moment, both were 
gone, 

And all within that hall seem’d left alone; 
Each had so fix’d his cj-e on Lara’s mien, 

All liad so mix’d their feelings with that 
scene. 

That when liis long dai'k shadow through 
the porch 

No more relieves the glare of yon high torch, 
Each pulse beats <iuicker, and all bosoms 
seem 

To bound as doubting from too black a 
dream, 

Such as we know is false, j’et. dread in sootb, 
Because the worst is ever nearest truth. 

And they are gone — but Ezzelin is there. 

With thoughtml visage and iiniicrious air ; 

But long remain’d not ; ere an hour expired 
He waved bis hand to Otho and retired. 

XXIX. 

Tlie crowd are gone, the revellers at rest; 

The courteous host, and all-approving guest, 
Again to that accustom'd couch must creep 
Where joy subsides, and sorrow sighs to 
sleep 

And inan,’o’erIabour’d -uath his being’s strife, 
Shrinks to that sweet forgetfulness of life: 
There lie love’s feverish hope, and cunnings 

« ... i_ 

Hate s working brain, and lull’d ambition s 

wile ; . . 

O’er each vain eye oblivion’s pinions wave, 

And quench’d existence crouches in a grave. 
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What better name may slumber’s bed be- 
come ? 

Night's sepulchre, the universal home, 

Where weakness, strength, ^-ice, ^drtue, sunk 
supine, 

Alike in naked helplessness recline ; 

Glad for a while to heave unconscious breath. 

Yet wake to wrestle with the dread of death, 

And shun, though day hut dawn on ills in- 
creased, 

That sleep, the loveliest, since it dreams 
the least. 

— # f 

Canto the Second. 


Why comes not Ezzelin ? The hour is past, 
And murmurs rise, and Otho’s brow s o’er- 
cast. 

“ I knoAv my friend ! his faith I cannot fear, 
If yet he be on earth, expect him here ; 

I The roof that held him in the valley stands 
I Between my own and noble Lara s'lands ; 

I My balls from such a guest had honour 
i gain’d. 

Nor had Sir Ezzelin hi.s host disdain’d, 

But that some previous proof forbade his stay, 
And m-ged him to prepare against to-day ; 
The word I pledged for his I pledge again, 

Or will myself redeem his knighthood’s 
stain.” 


I. 

Night wanes~the vapours round the moun- 
tains curl’d 

Melt into morn, and Light awakes the world, 

Mail has another day to swell the past, 

And lead him near to little, but liis last : 

But mighty Nature bounds as from her birth, 

Ihe sun is in the heavens, and life on earth ; 

Flowers in the valley, splendour in the beam, 

Health on the gale, and freshness in the 
stream. 

Immortal man 1 behold her glories sliine. 

And cry, exulting inly, “ Tliey are thine!” 

Gaze on, while yet thy gladden’d eye may 
see : 

A morrow comes when they are not for thee : 

And grieve what may above thy senseless 
bier, 

Nor earth nor sky will yield a single tear ; 

Nor cloud shall gather more, nor leaf shall 
fall, 

Nor gale breathe forth one sigh for thee 
for all ; 

But creeping things shall revel in their spoil, 

And ht thy clay to fertilise the soil. 


n. 

Tis morn— ’t is noon— assembled in the hall, 
ihe gather’d chieftains come to Otho’s call ; 
i 18 now the promised hour, that must pro- 
death of Lara’s future fame ; 

\\ hen Ezzelin his charge may here unfold 
And whatsoe’er the tale, it must be told. 

Ills faitli was pledged, and Lara’s promise 
given, * 

lo meet it in the eye of man and lieaven 

\Vhy comes he not? Such truths to be di- 
vulged, 

Metliinks the accuser’s rest is long indulged. 


ni. 


The hour is past, and Lara too is there 
With self-conliding, coldly patient air- 


He ceased — and Lara answered, •* I am here 
To lend at thy demand a listening ear 
To tales of evil from a stranger's tongue, 
Whose words already might my heart have 
wrung, 

j But that I deem'd him scarcely less than mad, 
I Or, at tlie worst, a foe ignobly bad. 

^ I know him not — but me it seems he knetv 
, In lands where— but I must not triile too: 

I Produce this babbler — or redeem the pled'^o* 
j Here in thy hold, and with thy falchion’s 
I edge.” 


, Proud Otho on the instant, reddening, threw 
I His glove on earth, and forth liis sabre Hew. 
j •' The last alternative befits me host, 

- .\nd thus I answer for mine absent guest.” 

W^ith cheek unclianging from its sallow 
gloom, 

However near liis own or other’s tomb; 

W ith hand, whose almost careless coolness 
sjioke 

Its grasp well used to deal the sahre-stroke * 

With eye, though calm, determin’d not to 
spare, 

Hid Lara too his willing weapon bare. 

In vam the circling cliieftains round them 
closed, 

For Otho’s frenzy would not he opposed ; 

And from his lip tliose words of insult fell— 

I His sword is good who can maintain tliem 
well. 


Short was the confiict ; furious, blindly rash 
\ am Otho gave his bosom to tlio gash • 

He bled, and fell ; but not witli d(‘adly wound 

btretch d by a dexterous sleight alontr tht 
ground. ^ 

'^^^their^ life!" He answer’d not: am] 

From that red lloor lie ne’er had risen again, 
lor Lara s brow upon tlie moment grew^ ^ 
Almost to blackness in its demon hue; 
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And fiercer shook his angry falchion now 
Than when his foe’s was levell’d at his brow; 
Then all was stern collectedness arid art, 
Now rose the uuleaven’d hatred of his heart ; 
So little sparing to the foe he fell’d. 

That when the approaching crowd his arm 
withlield, 

He almost turn’d the thirsty point on those 
Who thus for mercy dared to 1111017)030 ; 

But to a moment s thought that purpose 
bent ; 

Yet look’d he on him still with eye intent, 

As if he loathed the ineffectual strife 
That left a foe, howe’er o ercome, with life ; 
As if to soai'ch liow far the wound he gave 
Had sent its victim onward to his grave. 

V. 

They raised the bleeding Otho, and the Leech 
Forbade all present question, sign, and 
speech : 

The others met within a neighbouring hall, 
And he, incensed, and hee<lless of them all. 
The cause and conqueror in this sudden fray, 
In haughiy silence slowly strode away ; 

He back’d his steed, his homeward path he 
took, 

Nor cast on Otho’s towers a single look. 


And strange suspicion, whispering Lara’s 
name. 

Now daily mutters o’er his blacken’d fame ; 
Then sudden silent when his form appear’d, 
Awaits the absence of the thing it fear’d 
Again its wonted wondering to renew, 

And dye conjecture wth a darker hue. 

vn. 

Days roll along, and Otho’s wounds are 
heal’d, 

But not his pride ; and hate no more con- 
ceal’d : 

He was a man of power, and Lara’s foe. 

The friend of all who sought to work him 
woe. 

And from his country’s justice now demands 
Account of Ezzeliu at Lara’s hands. 

Who else than Lara could have cause to fear 
His presence? who had made him disappear, 
If not the man on whom his menaced charge 
Had sate too deeply were he left at large ? 
The general rumour ignorantly loud, 

The mystery dearest to the curious crowd ; 
The seeming friendlessness of him who 
strove 

To ^"in no confidence, and wake no love ; 

The sweeping fierceness which his soul 


XI. 

But where was he ? that meteor of a night, 
Wlio menaced but to disappear u-ith light. 
Where was this Ezzelin ? who came and 
went, i 

To leave no other trace of his intent. 

He left the dome of Otho long ere morn. 

In darkness, yet so well the path was worn 
He could not miss it: near his dwelling lay; 
But there he was not, and W’ith coming day 
Came fast inquiry, which unfolded nought. 
Except the absence of the chief it sought. 

A chamber tenantless, a steed at rest. 

His host alarm’d, his murmuring squires , 
distress’d : ■ 

Their search extends along, around the path, 
In dread to meet the marks of i)rowlers’ , 
wrath : ' 

But none are there, and not a brake hath , 
borne | 

Nor gout of blood, nor shred of mantle torn; 
Nor fall nor struggle hath defaced the grass, j 
"U^ch still retains a mark where murder was; 
Nor dabbling fingers left to tell the tale. 

The bitter print of each convulsive nail, 

When agonised hands that cease to guard, 
Wound in that pang the smoothness of the 
sward. 

Some such had been, if here a life w’as reft. 
But these were not ; and doubting hope is 
left; i 


betray’d, . , , . , 

[*he skill with which he wielded his keen 

blade ; , x * 

Vhere had his arm unwarlike caught that 

art ? , . 

Vhere had that fierceness grown upon his 

heart ? 

^or it was not the blind capricious rage 
L word can kindle and a word assuage ; 
lut the deep working of a soul uninix d ^ 
Vith aught of pity where its \\Tath had fix <1; 
>uch as long power and overgorged success 
Concentrates mto all that ’s merciless : 

:hese, link’d with that desire which ever 

lankind, the rather to condemn than 
Gainst Lara gathering raised at lengtu a 

iuch ^ar^umself might fear, and foes would 

form, . , X 1 .1 

Lnd he must answer for the absent head 

)f one that haunts him still, ahve or dead. 

vm. 

Vithin that land was many a mali^ntent, 
Vho cursed the tyranny to which he bent , 
Chat soil fuU many a wringing ^espot saw ^ 
Vho work’d his wantonness m form ol.jaw, 
.ong war without and frequent broU u-ithm 
lad made a path for blood and giant sm, 

?hat waited but a signal to begm 
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New havoc, such as civil discord blends, 
Which knows no nenter, owns but foes or 
friends ; 

Fix’d in his feudal fortress each was lord, 

In word and deed obey’d, in soul abhorr’d. 
Thus Lara had inherited his lands, 

And with them pining hearts and sluggisli 
hands ; 

But that long absence from his native clime 
Had left him stainless of oppression’s crime. 
And now, diverted by his milder sw’ay. 

All dread by slow degrees had worn away. 

The menials felt their usual awe alone. 

But more for him than them that fear was 
grown ; 

They deem’d him now unhappy, though at 
first 

Their evil judgment augur’d of the worst, 

And each long restless night, and silent 
mood, 

Was traced to sickness, fed by solitude : 

And though his lonely habits threw of late 
Gloom o’er his chamber, cheerful w’as his 
gate; 

For thence the wretched ne’er unsoothed 
withdrew'. 

For them, at least, his soul compassion knew'. 
Cold to the great, contemptuous to the higli. 
The humble pass’d not his unheeding eye ; 
Much he would speak not, but beneath his 
roof 

They found asylum oft, and ne’er reproof. 

And they w’ho watch’d might mark that, dav 
by day, 

Some new retainers gather’d to his sway ; 

But most of late, since Ezzelin W’as lost, 

He play’d the courteous lord and bounteous 
host : 

Perchance Lis strife with Otho made him 
dread 

Some snare prepared for his obnoxious head ; 
Whate’er his view, his favour more obtains 
With these, the people, than his fellow 
thanes. 

If this were policy, so far ’t was sound, 

The million judged hut of him as they found ; 
From him by sterner chiefs to exile driven 
They but required a slielter, and ’twas ' 
given. 

By bun no peasant mourn’d his rifled cot, 

And scarce the Serf could murmur o’er’ his 
lot ; I 

With liim old avai'ice found its hoard secure, 
With him contempt forbore to mock the I 
poor ; 

Youth present cheer and promised recom- ' 
pense 

Detain d, till all too late to j)art from thence* 
To hate he offer’d, with the coining change 
The deep reversion of delay’d revenge; ’ 


To love, long baflUed by the unequal match, 
The well-won charms success was sure to 
snatch. 

All now was ripe, he waits but to proclaim 
That slavery nothing which was still a name. 
The moment came, tlie hour when Otlio 
thought 

Secure at last the vengeance which hw 
sougfit : 

His summons found the destined criminal 
Begirt by thousands in his sw'arming hall, 
Fresh from their feudal fetters newly riven, 
Defying earth, and contidont of Ijcaven. 

That morning lie had freed the soil-bound 
slaves, 

Who dig no land for tyrants but their graves! 
Sucli is their cry — some watchword for the 
fight 

Must vindicate the wrong, and warp tlie 
right ; 

Religion — freedom — vengeance — what von 
will, 

A word’s enough to rai.se mankind to kill ; 
Some factious phrase by cunning caught and 
spread, 

I That guilt may reign, and wolves and worms 
be fed ! 

IX. 

Throughout that clime the feudal chiefs Ijad 
gain’d 

Such sway, their infant monarch hardly 
reign’d ; 

Now was the hour for faction’s rebel gi’ow th, 
The Serfs contemn’d the one, and hated 
both : 

They waited but a leader, and tliey found 
One to their cause inseparably bound ; 

By circumstance compeH’d to plunge again. 

In self-defence, amidst the strLfe of men. 

Gut off by some mysterious fate from tliose 
Whom birth and nature meant not for bis 
foes, 

Had Lara from tliat night, to liim accurst, 
Prepared to meet, but not alone, the worst : 
Some reason urged, wlmte'er it was, to shun 
Inquiry into deeds at distance done ; 

By mingling with his own the cause of all 
K’en if he fail’d, he still delay’d Iiis fall. 

The sullen calm that long his bosom kept. 

The storm that once had spent itself and 
slept, 

Rouse<l by events that seem’d foredoom'd to 
urge 

His gloomy fortunes to their utmost verge 

Burst forth, and made him all he once had 
been , 

And is again ; he only changed the scene. 
Light care had he for life, and less for fame. 
But not less fitted for the desperate game : 
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He deem’d himself mark’d out for others’ 
hate, 

And mock’d at ruin so they shared his fate. 
What cared he for the freedom of the crowd? 
He raised the humble but to bend tlie lu-oud. 
He had ho2)ed quiet in his sullen lair, 

But man and destiny beset him there : 
Inured to hunters, he was found at baj* ; 

And they must kill, they cannot siiai'e the 
prey. 

Sterzi, unambitious, silent, he had been 
Henceforth a calm spectator of life’s scene ; 
But dragg’d again upon the arena, stood 
A leader not unequal to the feud ; 

In voice, mien, gesture, savage natui*e spoke, 
And from his eye the gladiator broke. 


X. 

What boots the oft-repeated tale of strife, 
The feast of vultures, and the waste of life? 
The varying fortune of each separate field. 
The fierce that vanquish, and the faint that 
j-ield ? 

The smoking ruin, and the crumbled wall ? 

In this the struggle was the same with all ; 
Save that distemper'd passions lent their 
force 

In bitterness that banish’d all remorse. 

None sued, for Mercy knew her cry was vain. 
The captive died upon the battle-slain ; 

In either cause, one rage alone possess’d 
The empii’e of the alternate victor’s breast; 
And they that smote for freedom or for sway, 
Deem’d few w’ere slain, while more remain’d 
to slay. 

It was too late to check the wasting brand, 
And Desolation reap'd the famish'd land; 
The torch was lighted, and the flame was 
si>read, 

And Carnage smiled ui>on her daily dead. 


XI. 

Fresh with the nerve the new-born imi>ulse 
strung, 

The first success to Bara’s numbers clung : 
But that vain victory hath ruhi’d all ; 

They form no longer to their leader’s call : 

In blind confusion on the foe they press, 

And think to snatch is to secure success. 

The lust of booty, and the thirst of hate. 
Lure on the broken brigands to their fate : 

In vain he doth whate’er a chief may do, 

To check the headlong fmy of that crew ; 

In vain their stubborn ardour he would tame, 
The hand that kindles cannot quench the 
flame ; 

The wary foe alone hath turn’d their mood, 
And shown their rashness to tliat erring 
brood : 


The fei^’d retreat, the nightly ambuscade. 
The daily harass, and the fight delay’d, 

The long privation of the hoped supply. 

The tentless rest beneath the humid sky, 
The stubborn wall that mocks the leaguer’s 
art. 

And palls the patience of his baffled heart, 

Of these they had not deem'd : the battle-day 
The3’ could encounter as a veteran may ; 

But more preferr’d the fury of the strife, 

And present death, to hourly suffering life : 
And famine wrings, and fever sweeps away 
His numbers melting fast from their array ; 
Intemperate triumph fades to discontent, 
And Lara’s soul alone seems still unbent: 
But few remain to aid his voice and hand, 
And thousands dwindled to a scanty band : 
Desperate, though few, the last and best 
remain’d 

To mourn the disciizline they late disdain’d. 
One hope survives, the frontier is not far. 
And thence they may escape from native 
w ar ; 

And bear within them to the neighbouring 
state 

An exile’s sorrows, or an outlaw’s hate: 

Hard is the task their father-laud to quit, 

But harder still to peidsh or submit. 


XH. 

It is resolved — they march — consenting Night 
Guides with her star their dim and torchless 
flight ; 

Already’ they perceive its tranquil beam 
Sleep on the surface of the barrier stream ; 
Already' they descry — Is yon the bank ? 

Awaj' ! ’tis lined with many a hostile rank. 
Iteturn or fly 1 — "What glitters in the rear ? 
Tis Otho’s banner— the pursuer's spear ! 

Ai*e those the shepherds’ fires upon the^ 

height ? , 1 * 

Alas ! they blaze too widely for the flight*. 
Cut off from hope, and compass’d in the toil, 
Less blood perchance hath bought a richer 
spoil ! 


XIII. 

A moment’s pause — 'tis but to breathe tbeii 
band, 

Or shall they onward press, or here witu 

stand ? . , 

It matters little— if they charge the foes 
AMio by their border-stream then: niarcu 

Some few, perchance, may break and pass 

the line, , , , • 

However link’d to baffle such design. 

“The charge be ours! to wait for thcir 

assault ,, , ,, ,> 

VTero fate well worthy of a coward s halt. 
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Forth flies each sabre, rein’d is every steed, 
And the next word shall scarce outstrip the 
deed: 

In the next tone of Lara's gathering lu'eath 
How many shall but hear the voice of deutli I 

xrv. 

His blade is bared, — in him there is an air 
As deep, but far too tranquil for despau* ; 

A something of indifference more than then 
Becomes tlie bravest, if they feel for men. 

He turn’d his eye on Kaled, ever near, 

And still too faithful to betray one fear ; 
l^erchance 'twas but the moon’s dim twilicht 
threw 

Along his aspect an unwonted hue 
Of mournful paleness, whose deep tint ex- 
press’d 

The truth, and not the terror of his breast. 
This Lara mark’d, and laid his hand on his: 
It trembled not in such an hour as this ; 

Ilis lip was silent, scarcely beat his heart. 
His eye alone proclaim’d, “We will not part! 
Thy band may perish, or thy friends may flee. 
Farewell to life, hut not adieu to thee ! ” 

The word hath pass'd liis lips, and onward 
driven, 

Pours the link’d band through ranks asunder 
riven : 

Well ha.s each steed obey’d the armed heel, 
Ajid flash the scimitars, and rings the steel; 
Outnumber’d, not outbraved, they still oppose 
Despair to daring, and a front to foes ; 

And blo(Ml is mingled with the dashing stream, 
Which runs all redly till the morning beam. 

XV. 

Commanding, aiding, animating all, 

Where foe appear’d to press, or friend to fail, 
Clieers Ijara's voice, and waves or strikes his 
steel. 

Inspiring hope himself had ceased to feel. 
None fled, for well they knew that flight were 
vain ; 

Hut those that waver turn to smite again. 
While yet they find the firmest of the foe’ 
Kecoil before their leader’s look and blow 
Now girt with numbers, now almost alone, 
He foils their ranks, or rc-unites his own ; 
Himself he spared not— once they seem’d to 

fly— 

Now was the time, he waved his hand on 
high. 

And shook — Wliy sudden droops that nluined 
crest ? * 1 

The shaft is sped— the arrow’s in his breast ! 
iliat fatal gesture left the unguarded side 

And l)(?ath has stricken down yon arm of 
pride. 


The word of triumph faiute^l from his tongue ; 
That hand, so raised, liow droopiugl}’ it hung ! 
But yet the sword instinctively retains, 
Though from its fellow shrink the falling 
reins ; 

These Kaled snatches : dizzy with the blow. 
And senseless bending o’er his saddle-bow. 
Perceives not Lara that his anxious page 
Beguiles his charger from the combat’s rage : 
Meantime his followers charge, and charge 
again ; 

Too mix’d the slayers now to heed the slain ! 

' XVI. 

I Day glimmers on the dying and the dead, 

The cloven cuiras.s and the holmless head ; 
The war-horse masterless is on the earth, 
And that last gasp hath hurst his bloody 
girth ; 

And near, yet quivering with what life re- 
1 niain’d. 

! The heel tliat urg(!d liim and the hand that 
' rein’d ; 

I And some too near that rolling torrent lie, 
jV^hose waters nioclc the lip of lliose that die ; 
f^hat panting thirst which scorches in the 
I breath 

I Of those that die the soldier's fiery death, 
i 111 vain impels the hurning moutli to crave 
One droj) — the last — to cool it for the grave ; 
With feeble and convulsive effort swept, 

Their limbs along the crimson’d turf have 
crept ; 

, The faint remains of life such struggle.s waste, 

; But yet tliey reach the stream and bend to 
taste : 

They feel its freshness, and almost partake— 
liy pause ? No further thirst have they to 
slake — 

It is unquench’d, and yet they feel it not ; 

It was an agony- but now forgot ! 

xvn. 

Beneath a lime, remoter from the scone, 
Wliere hut for him tliat strife had never been, 
A breathing but devoted warrior lay: ’ 

’T was Lara bleeding fast from life away. 

His follower once, and now his only guide, 
Kneels Kaled watchful o’er his welling side, 
And with his scarf would stanch the tides 
that rush, 

With each convulsion, in a blacker gush • 

And then, as his faint breathing waxes low 
In feebler, not less fatal tricklings flow • ’ 

He scarce can speak, hut motions him ’tis 
vain, 

And merely ad<ls another tliroh to pain, 
lie clasps the liaiid that pang which would 
assuage, 

And sadly smiles his thanks to that dark page. 
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Wlio nothing fears, nor feels, nor heeds, nor 
Bees, 

Save that damp brow which rests npon his 
knees ; 

Save that pale aspect, where the ej'e, though 
dim, 

Held all the liglit that shone on earth for him. 

XYm. 

The’ foe arrives, who long had search’d the 
field, 

Their triumph nought till Lara too should 
yield : 

They would remove him, hut they see ’twere 
vain, 

And he regards them with a calm disdain, 
That rose to reconcile him witli his fate, 

And that escape to death from living hate : 
And Otho comes, and leaping from his steed, 
Looks on the bleeding foe that made liiiu 
bleed. 

And questions of his state ; he answers not, 
Scarce glances on him as on one forgot, 

And turns to Kaled : — each remaining word 
They understood not, if distinctly heard; 

His dying tones are in that other tongue. 

To which some strange remembrance wildly 
clung. 

They spake of other scenes, but what — is 
known 

To Kaled, whom their meaning reach’d alone ; 
And he replied, though faintly, to their sound, 
Wliile gazed the rest in dumb amazement j 
round : 

They seem’d even then — that twain — unto 
the last 

To half forget the present in the past ; 

To share between themselves some separate 
fate. 

Whose darkness none beside should penetrate. 


Save that when struggling nearer to his last, 
Upon that page his eye was kindly cast ; 

And once, as Kaled’s answering accents 
ceased, 

Rose Lara’s hand, and pointed to the East : 
Wliether (as then tlie breaking sun from high 
Roll’d back the clouds) the morrow caught 
his eye, 

Or that ’twas chance, or some remember’d 
scene. 

That raised his arm to point where such had 
been, 

Scarce Kaled seem’d to know, but turn’d 
away. 

As if his heart abhorr’d that coming day, 

And shrunk his glance before that morning 
light. 

To look on Lara’s brow — w’here all grew 
night. 

Yet sense seem’d left, though better were its 
loss * 

For when one near display’d the absolving 
CFOSS 

And proffer’d to bis touch the holy bead, 

Of which his parting soul might oum the need, 
He look’d upou it with an eye profane, 

And smiled — Heaven pardon ! if ’twere witu 

disdain : . , 

And Kaled, though he spoke not, nor witn- 

drew . . 

From Lara’s face his fix’d despairing view, 
With brow repulsive, and with gesture swift, 
Flung back the hand which held the sacred 
gift, 

As if such but disturb’d the expiring man, 

Nor seem’d to know his life hut then began, 
That life of Immortality, secure . • 

To none, save them wliose faith in Cnnsi is 

sure. 

XX. 


XIX. 

Their words though faint were many — from 
the tone 

Their import those who heard could judge 
alone ; 

From this, you might have deem’d young 
Kaled’s death 

More near than Lara’s by his voice and 
breath. 

So sad, so deep, and hesitating broke 

The accents his sca^ce-mo^^ng pale lips 
spoke ; 

But Lara’s voice, though low, at first was 
clear 

And calm, till murmuring death gasp d 
hoarsely near ; 

But from his visage little could we guess, 

So unrepentant, dark, and passionless, 


gasping heaved the breath that Lara 

drew, . _ . 

id dull the film along his dim eye OTew , 
is limbs stretch'd fluttering, and lus lieaa 

droop’d o’er . . __ . 

le weak yet still untiring knee that bore , 
e press’d the hand he held upon Ins heart- 
beats no more, but Kaled will p^t 
ith the cold grasp, hut feels, and feels 

vAin * 

ir that faint throb which answers not ^am. 

[t beats 1 ’’—Away, thou dreamer! He is 
on^Twas Lara which thou look’st upon. 


XXI. 

e gazed, as if not yet had pass’d away 
le haughty spirit of that humble clay , 
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And those around have roused him from bis I 
trance, 

But cannot tear from thence his fixed jilance ; 
And when, in raising him from where he bore 
Within his arms the form that felt no more, 
He saw the head his breast would still sustain, 
Boll down like earth to earth upon the plain ; 
He did not dash himself thereby, nor tear 
The glossy tendrils of his raven hair, 

But strove to stand and gaze, but reel'd and 
fell, 

Scarce breathing more than that he love<l so 
well. ' 

Than that he. loved ! Oh ! never yet beneath j 
The breast of man such trusty love may 
breathe ! 

That trying moment hath at once revealM 
The secret long and yet but half conceal’d ; 

In baring to revive that lifeless breast, 

Its grief seem’d ended, but the sex confess'd ; 
And life return’d, and Kaled felt no shame — 
What now to her was Womanhood or Fame ? 

XXII. 

And Lara sleeps not where his fathers sleep, 
But where he died his grave was dug as deep ; 
Nor is his mortal slumber less profotind, 
Though priest nor bless’d nor marble deck’d ' 
the mound, 

And he w’as mourn’d by one wdiose quiet 
grief, 

Less loud, outlasts a people’s for their chief. 
Vain was all question ask’d her of tlie past, ! 
And vain e’en menace — silent to the last ; | 

She told nor whence, nor why she left i 
behind 

Her all for one who seem’d but little kind. 
Why did she love liim ? Curious fool ! — be 
still — 

Is human love the growth of human will ? 

To her he might be gentleness ; the stern 
Have deeper thoughts than your dull eyes 
discern. 

And when they love, your smilers guess not 
how 

Beats the strong heart, though less the lips 
avow’. 

They were not common links, that form'd the 
chain 

That bound to Lara Kaled's heart and l)rain ; 
But that w’iid tale she brook’d not to unfold, 
And seal’d is now’ each lip that could have 
told. 

xxm. 

They laid him in the earth, and on his breast, 
Besides the wound that sent his soul to rest, 
Tliey found tlie scatter’d dints of many a scar, 
Which W’ere not planted there in recent war : 


Where’er had pass’d his summer years of life. 
It seems they vanish’d in a land of strife; 
But all unknown his glory or his guilt. 

These only told that somewliere blood was 
spilt, 

And Ezztdin, who might have spoke the past, 
Beturii’d no more — that night appear’d his 
last. 

xxn^ 

Vpon that night Ca peasant’s is the tale) 

A Serf that cross’d the intervening vale. 
When Cynthia's light almost gave w’ay to 
morn, 

And nearly veil’d ii» mist her w aning liorn ; 

A Serf, that rose betimes to thread the w’ood, 
And hew the bough that brought his children’s 
food, 

Pass’d by the river that divides the plain 
Of Otho's lands and Lara’s broad domam : 

He heard a tramp— a horse and horseman 
broke 

From out tlie wood — before hhn was a cloak 
Wrapt round some burthen at liis saddle-bow, 
Bent was his liead, and liidden was liis brow. 
Boused by the sudden sight at such a time, 
And some foreboding that it might be crime, 
Himself unheeded watch’d the stranger’s 
course, 

■\Mio reach’d the river, bounded from his 
horse, 

.And lifting thence the burthen whicli be 
bore, 

Heaved up the bank, and dash’d it from the 
shore, 

Then paused, and loolL’d, and turn’d, and 
seem'd to watch, 

And still another hurried glance would snatch. 
And folIo\v with his step tlie stream that 
flow’d, 

As if even yet too much its surface show’d ; 
At once he started, stoop’d, around him 
strown 

Tlic winter floods had scatter’d heaps of 
stone ; 

Of these the lieaviest thence he gather'd 
there. 

And slung them with a more than common 
care. 

Meantime the Serf liad crept to where unseen 
Himself might safely mark wliat this might 
mean ; 

He caught a glimpse, as of a floating breast. 
And something glitter’d starlike on the vest ; 
But ere he well could mark the buoyant 
trunk, 

A massy fragment smote it, and it sunk : 

It rose again, but indistinct to view, 

And left the waters of a purple hue 
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Then deeply disappear’d : the horseman gazed 
Till ebb’d the latest eddy it had raised ; 

Then turning, vaulted on his pawing steed, 
And instant spurr’d him into panting speed. 
His face was mask’d — the features of the dead, 
If dead it were, escaped the observer’s dread ; 
But if in sooth a star its bosom bore, 

Such is the badge that knighthood ever wore, 
And such ’tis known Sir Ezzelin had worn 
Upon the night that led to such a morn. 

If thus he perish'd, Heaven receive his soul 1 
His undiscover’d limbs to ocean roll ; 

And charity upon the hope would dwell 
It was not Lara’s hand by which he fell. 

XXV. 

And Kaled — Lara — Ezzelin, are gone, 

Alike without theii* monumental stone f 
The hrst, all efforts vainly strove to wean 
From lingering where her chiehaiu’s blood 
had been : 

Grief had so tamed a spirit once too proud, 
Her tears were few, her wailing never loud ; 
But furious would you tear her from the sx)ot 
Where yet she scarce believed that he was not, 


Her eye shot forth with all the living fire 
That haunts the tigress in her whelpless ire; 
But left to waste her weary moments there, 
She talk’d all idly unto shapes of air, 

Such as the busy brain of Sorrow paints. 
And WOOS to listen to her fond complaints: 
And she would sit beneath the very tree 
^^liere lay his drooping head upon her knee: 
And in that posture where she saw him fall, 
His words, his looks, his dying grasp recall ; 
And she had shorn, but saved her raven hair, 
And oft would snatch it from her bosom 
there. 

And fold, and press it gently to the ground. 
As if she staunch’d anew some phantom’s 
wound. 

Herself would question, and for him reply; 
Then rising, start, and beckon him to fiy 
From some imagined spectre in pursuit ; 
Then seat her down upon some linden's root, 
And hide her visage w’ith her meagre hand, 
Or trace strange characters along the sand. 
This could not last — she lies by him she 
loved ; 

Her tale untold, her truth too dearly proved. 


of Cortnf^. 
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JOHN HOBHOUSE, ESQ., 

THIS POESr IS INSCIUBED BY HIS 

January 22«J, 1816. FRIENI). 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


“Tub grand army of the Turks (in 1715), under 
the Prime Vizier, to open to tiicmsclvcs a way into 
the heart of tlie Morea, and to form the siege of 
Napoli di Itomania, the most considerable place in 
all that country *, thouglit it best in the first place 
to attack Corinth, upon wldch they mjvde several 
storms. The garrison being weakened, and the 
governor seeing it was impossible to hold out against 
so mighty a force, thought it fit to beat a parley : 
but while they were treating al>o\it the articles, one 

* Napoli di Romania is not now the most considerable 
place in the Morea, but Tripolitza, where the Pacha 
resides, and maintains his government. Nai>oli is near 
Argos. 1 visited all three in 1810-11 ; and, in the course 
of journeying through the country from my first arrival 
in 1809, I crossed the Istiunus eight times in my way 
from Attica to the Morea, over the mountains; or in the 


of the magazines in the Turkish camp, wherein they 
had six hundred barrels of powder, blew up by 
accident, wlicrcby six or seven hundred men were 
killed ; which so enraged the infidels, that they woul( 
not grant any capitulation, but stormed the place 
tilth so much fury, that tliey took It, and put most 
of the garrison, with Signior MinottI, the governor, 
to the sword. The rest, witli Antonio Bemi>o, pro; 
veditor extraordinary, were made prisoners of war. 
—HUtory of the Turks, vol. li t p. 151. 

other direction, when passing from the Gulf of Athens to 
that of Lepanto, Both the routes are P»cture^up an 
beautiful, though verj' different: that by ^ 

sameness; but the voyage l>eing always withm sign 
land, and often very near it, presents many 
views of the islands Salaznis, ^^na, Poros» 4c., an 
coast of the Continent. 
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THE SIEGE OF COEIHTH. 


In tbe year since Jesns died for men, 
Eighteen hundred years and ten, 

We were a gallant coini)nny, 

Riding o'er land, and sailing o’er sea. 

Oh 1 but we went inemly 1 

We forded the river, and clonib the liigh 
hill. 

Never our steeds for a day stood still ; 
Whether we lay in the cave or the shecl. 

Our bleep fell soft on the liardest bed : 
Whether we couch’d in our rough cai^ote, 

On the rouglier plank of our gliding boat, 

Or stretch’d on the beach, or our saddles 
spread 

As a pillow beneath the resting head, 

I’resh we woke upon the morrow : 

All onr thoughts and words had scope. 

We had health, and we had hope, 

Toil and travel, but no sorrow, 

\ye were of all tongues and creeds ; — 

Some were those who counted beads, 

Some of mosque, and some of church, 

And some, or I mis-say, of neither ; 

Yet through the wide world might yc search. 
Nor hud a motlier crew nor blither. 

Rut some are dead, and some are gone. 

And some are scatter’d and alone. 

And some are rebels on the hills 
That look along Epirus’ valleys. 

Where freedom still at moments rallies. 
And pays in blood oppression's illsj 
And some are in a far countree, 

And some all restlessly at home ; 

Rut never more, oh ! never, we 
Shall meet to revel and to roam, 

Rtit those hardy days flew cheerily ! 

And when they now fall drearily, 

My thoughts, like swallows, skiin the main, 
And bear my spirit back again 
Over the earth, and through the air 
A wild bird and a wanderer. * 

'Tis this that ever wakes my strain 
And oft, too oft, implores again 
The few who may endure my lay 
To follow me so far away. ’ 

Stranger— wilt thou follow now. 

And sit with me on Acro-Coriuth’s brow ? 

I. 

Many a vanish’d year and age, 

And tempest’s breath, and battle’s race 
Have swept o’er Corinth ; yet she stands, 

A fortress form’d to Freedom’s hands 


The whirlwind’s wrath, the earthquake’s 
shock, 

Have left untouch’d her hoarj’ rock. 

The keystone of a land, which still, 

Though fall’ll, looks proudly on that hill, 

The landmark to the double tide 
That purpling rolls on either side, 

As if their waters chafed to meet, 

Yet pause and crouch beneath her feet. 

Rut could the blood before her shed 
Since first Timoleon’s brother bled, 

Or baffled Persia’s despot fled, 

Arise from out the earth which drank 
The stream of slaughter as it sank, 

That sanguine ocean would o’erflow 
Her isthmus idly spread below : 

Or could the hones of all the slain, 

Who perish’d there, be piled again, 

That rival pyramid would rise 
More mountain-like, through those clear skies, 
Than you tower-capp’d Acropolis, 
hicli seems the very clouds to kiss. 

n. 

On dun Citha^rou’s ridge ai)pears 
The gleam of twice ten thousand spears j 
.\nd downward to the Isthmian plain, 

From shore to shore of either main. 

The tent is pitch’d, the crescent .shines 
Along the ^loslem’s leaguering lines ; 

.'Vnd the dusk bpahi's hands advance 
Reneath each bearded pacha’s glance ; 

And far and wide as eye can reach 
The turban’d coliorts throng the beach ; 

And there the Arab’.s camel kneels, ' 

And there his steed the Tartar wheels • 

The Turcoman hath left his lierd, ’ 

The sabre round liis loins to gird ; 

And there the volleying thunders pour, 
lill waves grow smoother to the roar, 
rhe treiich is dug, the cannon’s breath 
\\ mgs the far hissing globe of death ; 

^st whirl the fragments from the wall 
Which crumbles with the ponderous hall • 

And from that wall the foe replies, ’ 

O’er dusty plain and smoky skies, ' 

With fires that answer fast and well 
The summons of the Infidel. 

in. 

Rut near and nearest to the wall 
Of those who wish and work its fall 
With deeper skill in war’s black art’ 
ihau Othmaix’s sous, and high of heart 
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As any chief that ever stood 
Triumphant in the fields of blood ; 

From post to post, and deed to deed, 

Fast spurring on his reeking steed, 

Where sallying ranks the trench assail, 

And make the foremost Moslem quail ; 

Or where the battery, guarded well, 
Keniains as yet impregnable, 

Alighting cheerly to inspire 
The soldier slackening in his fire ; 

The first and freshest of the host 
Which Staniboul’s sultan there can boast, 
To guide the follower o’er the field, 

To point the tube, the lance to wield. 

Or whirl around the bickering blade ; — 
Was Alp, the Adrian renegade ! 

IV. 

From Venice — once a race of worth 
His gentle sires — he drew his birth ; 

But late an exile fi*om her shore. 

Against his countrjnneii he bore 

The arms they taught to bear ; and now 

The turban girt his shaven brow. 

Through many a change had Corinth pass’d 
With (Jreece to Venice’ rule at last ; 

And here, before her walls, \nth those 
To Greece and Venice equal foes, 

He stood a foe, with all the zeal 
Which young and fiery converts feel, 
W’ithin whose heated bosom throngs 
The memory of a thousand wTongs. 

To him had Venice ceased to be 
Her ancient civic boast — “ the Free 
And in the palace of St. Mark 
Unnamed accusers in the dark 
Within the “Lion’s mouth ’’ had placed 
A charge against him uneffaced : 

He tied in time, and saved his life. 

To waste his future j'ears in strife, 

That taught his land how great her loss 
In him who triumi)h’d o’er the Cross, 
’Gainst which he rear'd the Crescent high. 
And battled to avenge or die. 


To Alp, who well repaid the trust 
By cities levell’d with the dust ; 

And proved, by many a deed of death, 
How firm liis heart in novel faith. 

VI. 

The walls grew weak ; and fast and hot 
Against them pour’d the ceaseless shot. 
With unabating fury sent 
From battery to battlement; 

And thunder-like the pealing din 
Rose from each heated culveriu ; 

And here and there some crackling dome 
Was fired before the exploding bomb; 
And as the fabric sank beneath 
The shattering shell’s volcanic breath. 

In red and wreathing columns flash’d 
The flame, as loud the ruin crash’d, 

Or into countless meteors driven, 

Its earth-stars melted into heaven ; 
Wliose clouds that day grew doubly dun, 
Impervious to the hidden sun, 

With volimie<l smoke that slowly gi'ew 
To one wide sky of sulphurous hue. 

VH. 

But not for vengeance, long delay’d. 
Alone, did Alp, the renegade, 

The Moslem warriors sternly teach 
His skill to pierce the promised breach : 
Within these walls a maid was pent 
His hope would win, without consent 
Of that inexorable sire. 

Whose heart refused him in its ire, 

When Alp, beneath his Christian name. 
Her virgin hand aspired to claim. 

Li happier mood, and earlier time, 

While unimpeacli’d for traitorous crime, 
Gayest in gondola or hall, 

He glitter’d through the Carnival ; 

And tuned the softest serenade 
That e’er on Adria’s waters play’d 
At midnight to Italian maid. 


V. 

Coumourgi — he whose closing scene 
Adorn’d the triimiph of Eugene, 
W’hen on Carlowitz’ bloody plain. 

The last and mightiest of the slain, 
He sank, regretting not to die. 

But cursed the Christian’s victory — 
Coumourgi — can his glory cease. 

That latest conqueror of Greece, 

Till Christian hands to Greece restore 
The freedom Venice gave of yore ? 

A hundred years have roll’d away 
Since he relix’d the Moslem’s sway ; 
And now ho led the Mussulman, 

And gave the guidance of the van 


vm. 

•\.nd many deem’d her heart was won ! 

For sought by numbers, given to none. 

Had young Francesca's hand remain n 
Still by the church's bonds unchani a : 

^jul when the Adriatic bore 
Lanciotto to the Paynim shore, 

Her wonted smiles were seen to fail, 

\.iul pensive wax*cl the maid and x)alc; 

More constant at confessional. 

More rare at masque and festival ; 
i)r seen at such, with downcast eyes, 
much conquer’d hearts they ceased to prue. 
rt’ith listless look she seems to gaze : 

SVith humbler care her form arrays 
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Her voice less lively in tlie song ; 

Her step, though light, less fleet among 
The pairs, on whom the Morning’s glance 
Breaks, yet uusated ^uth the dance. 

IX. 

Sent by the state to guard the land, 

(Which, wrested from the Moslem’s hand, 
While Sobieski tamed his pride 
By Buda’s wall and Danube’s side, 

The chiefs of Venice wrung away 
From Patra to Euboja’s bay,) 

Minotti held in Corinth’s towers 
The Doge’s delegate<l powers, 

While yet the pitying eye of Peace 
Smiled o’er her long forgotten Greece : 

And ere that faithless truce was broke 
Wliich freed her from the unchristian yoke, 
With him his gentle daughter came; 

Nor there, since Menelaus’ dame 
Forsook her lord and land, to iwove 
AVliat woes await on lawless love. 

Had fairer form adorn’d the shore 
Than she, the matchless stranger, bore. 

X. 

The wall is rent, the ruins yawn ; 

And with to-morrow's earliest dawn, 

O’er the disjohited mass shall vault 
The foremost of the tierce assault. 

The bands are rank’d ; the cliosen van 
Of Tartar and of Mussulman, 

The full of hoi)e, misnamed “forlorn,” 

Who hold the thought of death in scorn, 
And win their way with faldiion’s force. 

Or pa^e the path with many a corse, 

O'er which the following brave may rise. 
Their stepping-stone — the last who dies ! 

XI. 

’Tis midnight: on the mountains brown 
The cold, round moon shines deeply down; 
Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 
Bespangled \yith those isles of light. 

So wildly, spiritually bright ; 

Who ever gazed upon them shining 
And turn’d to earth without repining. 

Nor wish’d for wings to flee away, 

And mix with their eternal ray? 

The waves on eitlier shon* lay there 
Calm, clear, and azure as the air; 

And scarce thc-ir foam the pebbles shook. 
But murmur'd meekly as the brook. 

Tlie winds were pillow’d on the waves ; 

The banners droop’d along tlicir staves. 
And, as they fell around them furling, 
Above them shone the crescent curling ; 
And that deep silence was unbroke, 

Save where the watch his signal spoke, 


Save where the steed neigh’d oft and shrill, 
And echo answer’d from the hill. 

And the wide hum of that wild host 
Bustled like leaves from coast to coast, 

As rose the Muezzin’s voice in air 
In midnight call to wonted prayer ; 

It rose, that chanted mournful strain. 

Like some lone spirit’s o’er the plain: 

’T was musical, but sadly sweet. 

Such as when winds and hari)-strings meet. 
And take a long unmeasured tone, 

To mortal minstrelsy unknown. 

It seem’d to those within the wall 
\ cry prophetic of their fall : 

It struck even the besieger’s ear 
With something ominous and drear, 

An undefined and sudden thrill. 

Which makes the heart a moment still. 
Then beat with quicker pulse, ashamed 
Of that strange sense its silence framed ; 
Sucli as a sudden passing-bell 
Wakes, though but for a stranger’s knell. 

XII. 

The tent of Alp was on the shore ; 

The sound was hush’d, the j)rayer was o’er. 
The watch was set, the night-round made, 
-\11 mandates issued and obey'd : 

’Tis but another anxious night, 

His pains the morrow may requite 
With all revenge and love can pay, 

In guerdon for their long diday. 

Few hours remain, and lie liath need 
Of rest, to nerve for many a deed 
Of slaughter; but within his .soul 
The thoughts like troubled waters roll. 

He stood alone among the host ; 

Not his the loud fanatic boast 
To plant the crescent o’er the cross. 

Or risk a life with little loss, 

Secure in paradise to be 
By Houris loved immortall 3 ' : 
i Nor his, what burning patriots feel, 

; The stern exaltedness of zeal, 

Profuse of blood, untired in toil. 

When battling on the parent soil. 

He stood alone — a renegade 
Against the country he betray’d ; 

He stood alone amidst his hand. 

Without a trusted heart or hand : 

They follow’d him, for he was brave. 

And great the spoil he got and gave ; 

They crouch’d to him, for he had skill 
To warp and wield the vulgar will : 

But still his Christian origin 
■With them was little less tlian sin. 

They enried even the faitliless fame 
He earn’d beneath a Moslem name ; 

Since he, their mightiest chief, had’beeu 
In youth a bitter Nazai-ene. 
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They did not know how pride can stoop, 
When baffled feelings withering droop ; 

They did not know how hate can burn 
In hearts once changed from soft to stern ; 
Nor all the false and fatal zeal 
The convert of revenge can feel. 

He ruled them — man may rule the worst, 

By ever daring to be first : 

So lions o’er the jackal sway ; 

The jackal points, he fells the prey, 

Then on the vulgar yelling press, 

To gorge the relics of success. 

XIII. 

His head grows fever'd, and his pulse 
The quick successive throbs convulse : 

In vain from side to side he throws 
His form, in courtship of repose ; 

Or if he dozed, a sound, a start 
Awoke liim with a sunken heart. 

The turban on his hot brow press’d, 

The mail weigli’d lead-like on his breast, 
Though oft and long beneath its weight 
"Upon his ej'cs had slumber sate, 

'NYithout or coucli or canopy, 

Excei>t a rougher field and sky 
Than now might yield a warrior's bed. 

Than now along the heaven was spread. 

He could :iot rest, he could not stay 
■Within his tent to wait for day, 

But walk’d him forth along the sand, 

Where thousand sleepers strew’d the strand. 
What pillow’d them? and why should he 
More wakeful than the humblest be, 

Since more their peril, worse their toil? 

And yet they fearless dream of spoil ; 

While he alone, where thousands pass’d 
A night of sleep, perchance their last, 

In sickly vigil wander’d on. 

And envied all he gazed upon. 

XI\\ 

He felt his soul become more light 
Beneath the freshness of the night. 

Cool was the silent sky, though calm, 

And bathed his brow with airy halm : 
Behind, the camp — before him lay, 

In many a winding creek and bay, 

Lepanto’s gulf; and, on the brow 
Of Delphi’s hill, unshaken snow, 

High and eternal, such as shone 
Through thousand summers brightly gone, 
Along the gulf, the mount, the clime ; 

It will not melt, like man, to time : 

Tyrant and slave are swept away. 

Less form’d to wear before the ray ; 

But that white veil, the lightest, frailest, 
Wliich on the mighty mount thou hailest, 
Wliile tower and tree are torn and rent, 
Shines o’er its craggy battlement ; 


In form a peak, in height a cloud. 

In texture like a hovering shroud. 

Thus high by parting Freedom spread. 

As from her fond abode she fled. 

And linger'd on the spot, where long 
Her prophet spirit spake in song. 

Oh ! still her step at moments falters 
O’er w'ither’d fields, and ruin’d altars. 
And fain would wake, in souls too broken. 
By pointing to each glorious token : 

But vain her voice, till better days 
Dawn in those yet remember’d rays, 
W^liicli shone upon the Persian flying. 

And saw the Spartan smile in dj-iiig. 


Not mindless of these mighty times 
Was Alp, despite his flight and crimes ; 

And through this night, as on he wander’d. 
And o’er the past and present ponder’d, 

And thought upon the glorious dead 
Who there in better cause had bled, 

He felt how' faint and feebly diin 
The fame that could accrue to him. 

Who cheer’d the band, and waved the sword, 
A traitor in a turban’d horde ; 

And led them to the lawless siege, 

Whose best success were sacrilege. 

Not so had those his fancy number’d, 

The cliiefs whose dust around him slumber d ; 
Their phalanx inarshaH’d on the plain, 
Whose bulwarks were not then in vahi. 

They fell devoted, but undying ; 

The very gale their name seem’d sighing ; 
The w aters miuinur’d of their naine ; 

The woods w'ere peopled ^vith then* fame ; 
The silent pillar, lone and grey, 

Claim’d kindred Avith their sacred clay ; 
Their .spirits wrapp’d the dusky inouutam, 
Their memory sparkled o’er the foimtaui ; 
The meanest rill, the mightiest river 
Boil’d mingling with their fame for ever. 
Despite of every j oke she bears, 

That land is gloi*y’s still and theirs . 

’Tis still a watchword to the earth: 

Wlieu man would do a deed of worth 
He points to Greece, and turns to tread, 

So sanction’d, on the t^Tant’s head: 

He looks to her, and rushes on 
Where hfe is lost, or freedom won. 


X^^. 

still bv the shore Alp mutely mused, 

^nd woo’d the freshness 
Chere shrinks no ebb in that tideless s , 
Yhich changeless rolls eternal!}'; ^ gt 

50 that wildest of waves, m their align 

^carcT^eak on the bounds of the land for 
a rood ; 
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And the powerless moon beholds them flow, 
Heedless if she come or go ; 

Calm or high, in main or bay, 

On their course she hath no sway. 

The rock unworn its base doth bare, 

And looks^o’er the surf, but it comes not 
there ; 

And the fringe of the foam may be seen below. 
On the line that it left long ages ago : 

A smooth short space of yellow sand 
Between it and the greener land- 

He wander'd on along the beach. 

Till within the range of a carbine’s reach 
Of the leaguer’d wall ; but they saw him not, 
Or how could he 'scape from the hostile shot ? 
Did traitors lurk in the Christians' hold ? 
Were their hands grown stiff, or their hearts 
wax'd cold ? 

I know not, in sooth ; but from yonder wall 
There flash'd no fire, and there hiss’d no ball, 
Though he stood beneath the bastion’s frown. 
That flank'd the sea-ward gate of the town ; 
Though he heard the sound, and could almost 
tell 

The sullen words of the sentinel, 

As his measured step on the stone below 
Clank'd, as he paced it to and fro ; 

And he saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 
Hold o’er the dead their carnival, 

(iorging and growling o’er carcass and limb ; 
They were too busy to bark at him ! 

From a Tartar’s skull they had stripp’d the 
flesh. 

As ye peel the fig when its fruit is fresh ; 

And their white tusks crunch’d o’er the whiter 
skull, 

As it slipp’d through their jaws, when their 
edge grew dull, 

As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead. 
When they scarce could rise from the spot 
where they fed ; 

So well had they broken a lingering fast 
Willi those who had fallen for that night’s 
repast. 

And Alp knew, hy the turbans that roll’d on 
the sand. 

The foremost of these were the best of liis 
band : 

Crimson and green were the shawls of their 
wear, 

And each scalp had a single long tuft of hair, 
All the rest was shaven and hare. 

The scalps were in the wild dog’s maw, 

The hair was tangled round his jaw : 

But close hy the shore, on the edge of the 

There sat a vulture flapping a wolf. 

Who had stolen from the hills, but kept away, 
Scared hy the dogs, from the human prev ; 


But he seized on his share of a steed that lay, 
Pick’d by the birds, on the sands of the bay. 

XXU. 

Alp turn’d him from the sickening sight : 
Never had shaken his nerves in fight; 

But he better could brook to behold the dying, 
Deep in the tide of their warm blood lying, 
Scorch’d with the death-thirst, and writhing 
in vain, 

Than the perishing dead who are past all 
pain. 

There is something of pride in the perilous 
hour, 

' Whate’er be the shape in which death may 
lower ; 

For Fame is there to say who bloods, 

And Honour’s e^'e on daring deeds ! 

; But when all is past, it is huinbliiig to tread 
, O’er the weltering field of the tomhless dead, 
And see worms of the earth, and fowls of the 
t air, 

Beasts of the forest, all gathering there; 

, All regarding man as their prey, 

' All rejoicing in his decay. 

xvm. 

: There is a temple in ruin stands, 

Fashion’d by long forgotten hands ; 

Two or three columns, and man}’ a stone, 
j Marble and granite, with grass o’ergrown ! 

Out upon Time! it will leave no more 
1 Of the things to come tlian the tilings before I 
j Out upon Time ! who for ever will leave 
' But enough of the past for the future to grieve 
j O’er that which hath been, and o’er that 
which must be : 

I What we have seen, our sons shall see; 
Bemnants of things that have pass’d away. 
Fragments of stone rear’d by creatures of 
clay ! 

XIX. 

He sate him down at a pillar's base, 

And jiass d his hand athwart his face ; 

Like one in dreary musing mood, 

Declining was his attitude; 

His head was drooping on his breast, 
Fever’d, throbbing, and oppress’d ; 

And o’er his brow, so downward bent, 

Oft his beating fingers went. 

Hurriedly, as you may see 
Your own run over the ivory key. 

Ere the measured tone is taken 
By the chords you would awaken. 

There he sate all lieavily, 

As he heard the night-wind sigh. 

Was it the wind througli some hollow stone 
Sent that soft and tender moan ? 
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He lifted his head, and he look’d on the sea, 
But it was unrippled as glass may be ; 

He look’d on the long grass — it waved not 
a blade ; 

How was that gentle sound convey’d ? 

He look’d to the banners — each flag lay still, 
So did the leaves on Cithaeron’s hill, 

And he felt not a breath come over his cheek ; 
What did that sudden sound bespeak ? 

He turn’d to the left — is he sure of sight ? 
There sate a lady, youthful and bright 1 

XX. 

He started up with more of fear 
Than if an anned foe were near. 

“ God of iny lathers I what is here ? 

Who art thou ? and w’herefore sent 
So near a hostile armament?” 

His trembling hands refused to sign 
The cross he deem’d no more divine : 

He had resumed it in that hour. 

But conscience wrung away the power. 

He gazed, he saw : he knew the face 
Of beauty, and the form of grace ; 

It was Francesca by his side. 

The maid who might have been his bride ! 

The rose was yet upon her cheek. 

But mellow’d with a tenderer streak: 
Where was the play of her soft lips fled ? 
Gone was the smile that enliven’d their red. 
The ocean’s calm within their view, 

Beside her eye had less of blue ; 

But like that cold wave it stood still. 

And its glance, though clear, was chill. 
Around her form a thin robe twining, 
Nought conceal'd her bosom shining; 
Through the parting of her hair, 

Floating darkly downward there. 

Her rounded arm show’d white and bare : 
And ere yet she made reply. 

Once she raised her hand on high ; 

It was so wan, and transparent of hue. 

You might have seen the moon slnne 
through. 

XXI. 

“ I come from my rest to him I love best, 
That I may be happy, and he ma 3 ’^ be bless d, 
I have pass’d the guards, the gate, the wall ; 
Sought thee in safety through foes and all. 
’Tis said the lion will turn and flee 
From a maid in the pride of her purity ; 

And the Power on high, that can shield the 
good 

Thus from the tyrant of the wood. 

Hath extended its mercy to guard me as well 
From the hands of the leaguering infidel. 

I come — and if I come in vain, 

Never, oh never, we meet agSin > 


Thou hast done a fearful deed 
In falling away from thy fathers’ creed : 

But dash that turban to earth, and sign 
The sign of the cross, and for ever be mine ; 
Wring the black drop from thy heart. 

And to-morrow unites us no mor^to part.” 


“And where should our bridal couch be 
spread ? 

In the midst of the dying and the dead ? 

For to-morrow' we give to the slaughter and 

flame , . 

The sons and the shrines of the Christian 
name. 

None, save thou and thine, I’ve sworn. 

Shall be left upon the morn ; 

But thee will I bear to a lovelj’ spot, 

■Where our hands shall be join’d, and our 
sorrow forgot. 

There thou yet shalt be my bride, 

When once again I’ve quell’d the pride 
Of Venice ; and her hated race 
Have felt the arm they w’ould debase 
Scourge, w’ith a whip of scorpions, those 
Whom vice and envy made my foes.' 


Upon his hand she laid her own— 

Light was the touch, but it thrill d to tn 

bone, 

A.nd shot a chillness to his heart, 

SVhich fix’d him beyond the power to start. 
Ihough slight was that grasp so mortal com, 
He could not loose him from its hold ; 

But never did clasp of one so doax| , * 
Strike on the pulse vdth such feeling of tear. 
As those tliin fingers, long and white, 

Froze through his blood by their touch 
night. 

The feverish glow of his 

And his heart sank so still tliat it felt 

As he^l*ook’d on the face, and beheld its hue, 
So deeply changed from what he knew . 

Fair hut faint— without the ray 
Of mind, that made each feature play 
Like sparkling waves on a sunny dayLi, 
And her motionless lips lay still as . 

And her words came forth without he . 

And there rose not a heave o er her bosom 

.Vnd There seem’d not a pulse in her veins to 

Though her eye shone out, yet the lids ^ere 

And^he’ glance that it gave was wild and 

With angiit of change, as-the 

Of the restless who walk glare, 

Like the figures on arras, that glooinily g 

Stirr’d by the breath of the inutrj air, 
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So seen by the dying lamp’s fitful light, 
Lifeless, but life-like, and a^'ful to sight ; 

As they seem, through the dimness, about to 
come down 

From the shadowy wall where their images 
frowm ; 

Fearfully flitting to and fro, * 

As the gusts on the tapestry come and go. 

“ If not for love of me be given 

Thus much, then, for the love of heaven, — 

Again I say — that turban tear 

From off thy faithless brow, and swear 

Thine injured country’s sons to si)are. 

Or thou art lost ; and never shalt see — 
Not earth — that’s past — but heaven or me. 
If this thou dost accord, albeit 
A heavy doom 'tis thine to meet, 

That doom shall half absolve tliy sin, 

And mercy’s gate may receive thee within : 
But pause one nioment more, and take 
The curse of Him thou didst forsake ; 

And look once more to heaven, and see 
Its love for ever shut from thee. 

There is a light cloud by the moon — 

'Tis passing, and will pass full soon — 

If, by the time its vapoury sail 
Hath ceased her shaded orb to veil, 

Thy heart witliin thee is not changed. 
Then God and man are both avenged ; 
Dark will thy doom be, darker still 
Thine immortality of ill.” 

Alp look'd to lieavcn, and saw on higli 
The sign she spake of in tlie sky; 

But Ins heart was swollen, and turn'd 
aside, 

By deep interminable i)ride. 

This first false passion of his breast 
Boil’d like a torrent o’er the rest. 
y/e sue for mercy! J/e dismay’d 
By w ild W'ords of a timid maid ! 
lie, wTong’d by Venice, vow to save 
Her sons, devoted to the grave ! 

No — though that cloud were thunder’s 
worst, 

And charged to crush him— let it burst ! 

He look’d upon it earnestly, 

Without an accent of reply; 

He watch’d it passing ; it is flown : 
bull on his eye the cUrar moon shone. 

And thus he spake— “ W’hate’er my fate, 

I am no changeling— ’tis too late : 

The reed in storms may bow and quiver, 
Then rise again ; tlie tree must shiver. 
What Venice made me, I must he, 

Her foe in all, save love to thee ; 

But thou art safe: oh, fly with me !” 


He turn’d, but she is gone ! 

Nothing is there hut the column stone. 
Hath she sunk in the earth, or melted in air? 
He saw not — he knew' not — but nothing is 
there. 

XXII. 

The night is past, and shines tlie sun 
As if that mom wore a jocund one. 
Lightly and brightly breaks away 
The Morning from her mantle gi'cy. 

And the noon w ill look on a sultry day. 
Hark to the trump, and the drum, 
i And tlie mournful sound of the liarbarons 
horn, 

And the flap of the banners, that flit as 
they’re borne. 

And the neigh of the steed, and the multi- 
tude's lium, 

! And tlie clash, and tlie shout, “ Tliey come ! 
they come I ” 

; The horsetails are ))lu(k d from the ground, 
and the swonl 

: From its sheath; and they fonn, and hut 
; ^vait for the wor«l. 

I Tartar, and Spahi, and Turcoman, 

Strike your tents, and tlirong to tlie van ; 
Mount yc, spur ye, skin- the plain. 

That the fugitive may llee in vain, 

, When lie breaks from the town ; and none 
j escajie, 

' Aged or young, in the Christian sliapc ; 

I While your fellows on foot, in a liery mass. 
Bloodstain the breach tlirough wliich they 
pass . 

' The steeds are all bridled, and snort to the 
rein ; 

I Curved is each neck, and flowing each mane; 
White is the foam of their clianip on tlie hit ; 
The spears are uplifted; the matches are lit; 

: Tlie cannon are pointed, and ready to roar, 

, And crusli the wall tlu-y have crumbled 
I hi'fore : 

Forms in Ins phalanx eacli janizar ; 

Alp at tlieir head ; his riglit arm is hare, 

So is the blade of Ins scimitar; 

The khan and the pachas are all at their 
post ; 

' The vizier himself at the head of the liost. 
When the culverin’s signal is fired, then on ; 
Leave not in Corinth a living one — 

A priest at her altars, a chief in lier halls, 

A hearth in her mansions, a stone on her 
walls. 

God and the. prophet — Alla Hu ! 

I'p to the skies with that wild halloo! 
lliere tlie breach lies for pa.s.sage, the 
ladder to scale ; 

And your liands on your sabres, and how 
j sliould ye fail ? 
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He who first downs with the red cross may 
crave 

His heart’s dearest wish ; let him ask it, and 
have I ” 


Too might have heard it, on that day, 
O’er Salamis and Megara ; 

(We have heard the hearers say,) 
Even unto Piraeus’ bay. 


Thus utter’d Coumourgi, the dauntless vizier ; 
The reply was the brandish of sabre and 
spear, 

And the shout of fierce thousands in joyous 
ire : — 

Silence — hark to the signal — fire 1 

xxni. 

As the wolves, that headlong go 
On the stately buffalo, 

Though with fiery eyes, and angi*y roar. 

And hoofs that stamp, and horns that gore, 
He tramples on earth, or tosses on high 
The foremost, who rush on his strength | 
but to die : 

Thus against tlie wall they went. 

Thus the first were backward bent ; 

Many a bosom, sheathed in brass, I 

Strew’d the earth like broken glass, 

Shiver’d by the shot, that tore 

The ground whereon they moved no more : 

Even as they fell, in files they lay. 

Like the mower’s gi*ass at the close of (\ay. ' 
When his work is done on the levell’d 
plain ; 

Such was the fall of the foremost slain. 


xxn*. 

As the spring-tides, with heavy plash, 
From the cliffs invading dash 
Huge fragments, sapp’d by the ceaseless 
flow. 

Till white and thundering down they go, 
Like the avalanche's snow 
On the Alpine vales below*; 

Thus at length, outbreathe<l and worn, 
Corinth’s sons were dow’uward borne 
By the long and oft renew’d 
Charge of the Moslem multitude. 

In firmness they stood, and in masses they 
fell. 

Heap’d by the host of the infidel. 

Hand to hand, and foot to foot : 

Nothing there, save death, was mute: 
Stroke, and thrust, and Hash, and cry 
For quarter or for victory, 

Mingle there wdth the volleying thunder, 

• Which makes the distant cities wonder 
^ How the sounding battle goes. 

If w'ith them, or for their foes; 

If they must mourn, or may rejoice 
In that annihilating voice, 

"Wliich pierces the deep hills through and 
through 

With an echo dread and new ; 


XXV. 

From the point of encountering blades to 
the hilt, 

Sabres and swords with blood were gilt ; 
But the rampart is w’on, and the spoU 
begun. 

And all but the after carnage done. 
Shriller shrieks now mingling come 
From w’ithin the plunder’d dome : 

Hark to the haste of flying feet, 

That splash in the blood of the slippery 
street; 

But here and there, where ’vantage ground 
Against the foe may still be found. 
Desperate groups, of tw’elve or ten, 

Make a pause, and turn again — 

With banded backs against the wall, 
Fiercely stand, or fighting fall. 


There stood an old man — his hairs w'ere 
white, 

But his veteran arm w’as full of might: 

So gallantly bore he the brunt of the fray, 
The dead before him, on that day. 

In a semicircle lay ; 

Still he combated unwounded, 

Though retreating, unsurrounded. 

Many a scar of former fight 
Lurk’d beneath his collet bright; 

But of every w’ound his body bore. 

Each and all had been ta’en before : 
Though aged, he was so iron of limb. 

Few of our youth could cope with him. 
And the foes, whom he singly kept at bay, 
Outnumber’d his thin hairs of silver gr y. 
From rigbt to left liis sabre swept j 
Many an Othnian mother wept 
Sons that were unborn, when dipp u 
His weapon first in Moslem gore, 

Ere his years could count a score. 

Of all he might have been the sire 
Who fell that day beneath his ire : 


or, sonless left long years ngo, 
is wrath made many a childless foe , 
nd since the day, wheii in the strait 
!is only boy had met his fate, 
is parent's iron hand did d^m 
ore than a human hecatomb, 
shades by carnage be appeased, 
atroclus’ spirit less was pleased 
ban his, Miuotti’s son, who died 
Tiere Asia’s bounds and ours di^je. 
uried he lay, where thoasands befo.e _ 


the shore ; 
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What of them is left, to tell 
Where they lie, and how they fell ? 

Not a stone on their turf, nor a bone in their 
graves ; 

But they live in the verse that i mm ortally 
saves. 

XXVI. 

Hark to the Allali shout ! a hand 
Of the Mussulman bravest and best is at 
hand ; 

Their leader’s nervous arm is bare, 

Swifter to smite, and never to spare — 
Unclothed to the shoulder it waves them 
on ; 

Thus in the fight is he ever known : 

Others a gaudier garb may shoAv, 

To tempt the spoil of the greedy foe ; 

Many a hand ’s on a richer hilt, 

But none on a steel more ruddily gilt ; 

Many a loftier turban may wear, — 

Alp is but known by the white arm bare • 
Look through the thick of the fight, ’tis 
there 1 

There is not a standard on that shore 
So well advanced the ranks before ; 

There is not a banner in Moslem war 
Will lure the Delbis half so far j 
It glances like a falling star ! 

oiighty arm is seen, 
rile bravest bo, or late have been ; 

There the craven cries for quarter 
^ ainly to the vengeful Tartar ; 

Or the hero, silent lying, 
bcorns to 3'ield a groan in d\'ing • 

Mustering his last feeble blow 
'Gainst the nearest levell’d foe, 

mutual wound, I 
Grappling on the gorj' ground, 

XXXTI. 

Still the old man stood erect, 

And Alp’s career a moment check'd. 

“ Yield thee, Minotti ; quarter take, 

For thine own, thy daughter’s sake.” 

“ Never, renegado, never ! 

Though the life of thy gift would last for 
ever. 

-Francesca!— Oh, my promised bride! 

Must she too perisli bj’ thy iwide?” 

bhe is safe. — “\\herc? wliere^” “In 

heaven ; 

From whence thy traitor soul is rtriven- 
bar from thee, and undefiled ” 

Grimly then Minotti smiled, 

As he saw Alp staggering bow 

Before his words, as with a blow. i 


“Oh God! when died she?” — “Y'ester- 
night — 

Nor weep I for her spirit’s flight : 

None of my pure race shall bo 
Slaves to Mahomet and thee — 

Come on ! ” — That challenge is in vain — 
Alp]s already with the slain ! 

While Minotti’s words were wreaking 
More revenge in bitter speaking 
Than bis falchion’s point had found, 

Had the time allow’d to wound, 

1’ rom within the neighbouring porch 
Of a long defended churcli, 

V^ere tlie last and desperate few 
Would the failing fight renew, 

Tlie sharp shot dash’d Alp to the ground ; 
Ere ail eye could view the wound 
That crash’d through the brain of the 
infidel, 

Bound ho spun, and down be fell ; 

A flash like fire witliin his eyes 
Blazed, as he bent no more to rise, 

And then eternal darkness sunk 
Tlirougli all the palpitating trunk ; 

Nought of life left, save a quivering 
Where his limbs were slightly shivering: 
They turn d Jiim on liis back ; his breast 
And brow were stain’d with gore and dust 
And through Lis lips the life-blood oozed, 

I rom its (leep veins lately loosed : 

But in his juilse there was no throb, 

Nor oil bis lips one dying sob ; 

Sigh, nor word, nor struggling breath 
Heralded liis way to death ; 

Ere bis very thought could pray, 

Unand’d be pass’d awaj-, 

Without a hoi)e from mercy’s aid, 

To the last a Benegade. ’ 

XXVIII. 

Fearfully tlie yell arose 
Of his followers, and bis foes ; 

Ibesc 111 joy, in fury those : 

Then again in conflict mixing, 

Clashing swords, and spears transfixing 
Interchanged the blow and thrust, 

Hurluig warriors in the dust. 

Street by street, and foot by foot. 

Still Minotti dares dispute 
The latest portion of the land 
Left beneath his higli command ; 

With him, aiding heart and baud, 

The remnant of his gallaut band. 

Still the church is tenable, 

■\\lience issued late tlie fated ball 
That half avenged the city’s fall 
\\ hcii Alp, her fierce assailant, fell’- 

Thither bending sternly back, 

They leave before a bloody track • 
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And, with their faces to the foe, 

Dealing wounds ^^’ith every blow, 

The cMef, and his retreating train, 

Join to those within the fane ; 

There they yet may breathe awhile, 
Shelter’d by the massy pile. 

XXIX. 

Brief breathing-time 1 the turban'd host, 
With added ranks and raging boast, 

Press onwards with such strength and heat, 
Their numbers balk their own retreat ; 

For naiTow the way that led to the spot 
Where still the Christians yielded not ; 

And the foremost, if fearful, may vainly ti*y 
Tlu-ougli the massy column to turn and fly; 
They perforce must do or die. 

They die ; but ere their eyes could close. 
Avengers o’er their bodies rose ; 

Fresh and furious, fast tlie3' fill 
The ranks unthinn'd, though slaughter'd 
still ; 

And faint the weary Cliristians wax 
Before the still renew'd attacks: 

And now the Othmans gain the gate ; 

Still resists its iron weight, 

And still, all deadly aim’d and hot, 

From every crevice comes the shot ; 

From every shatter'd window pour 
The volleys of the sulphurous shower : 

But the portal wavering gi'ows and weak — 
The iron j’ields, the hinges creak — 

It bends — it falls — and all is o’er ; 

Lost Corinth may resist no more ! 

XXX. 

Darkly, sternly, and all alone, 

Minotti stood o’er the altar-stone: 
Madonna's face upon him shone. 

Painted in heavenlj’ hues above, 

With eyes of light and looks of love ; 

And placed upon that holy shrine 
To fix our thoughts on things divme, 

When pictui'ed there, we kneeling sec 
Her, and the boy-God on her knee, 

Smiling sweetly’on each praj'er 
To heaven, as if to ^V•aft it tliere. 

Still she smiled ; even now she smiles. 
Though slaughter streams along her aisles : 
Minotti lifted his aged eye, 

And made the sign of a cross with a sigh. 
Then seized a torch which blazed thereby ; 
And still he stood, while with steel and flame 
Inward and onward the Mussulman came. 

XXXI. 

The vaults beneath the mosaic stone 
Contain’d the dead of ages gone ; 

Their names were on the graven floor. 

But now illegible with gore ; 


The carved crests, and curious hues 
The varied marble’s vein diffuse. 

Were smear’d, and slippery, — stain’d, and 
strown 

With broken swords, and helms o’erthrown : 
There were dead above, and the dead below 
Lay cold in many a coffin’d row ; 

You might see them piled in sable state. 
By a pale light through a gloomy grate ; 
But Wai' had enter’d their dark caves. 

And stored along the vaulted graves 
Her sulphurous treasures, thickly spread 
In masses by the fleshless dead : 

Here, throughout the siege, had been 
The Christians’ chiefest magazine; 

To these a late form’d train now led, 
Minotti’s last and stern resource 
Against the foe’s o’erw’helming force. 

xxxn. 

The foe came on, and few remain 
To strive, and those must strive in vain : 
For lack of further lives, to slake 
The thirst of vengeance now awake, 

With barbarous blows they gash the dead, 
And lop the already lifeless head, 

And fell the statues from their niche, 

And spoil the shrines of offerings rich, 

And from each other’s rude hands wrest 
The silver vessels saints had bless’d. 

To the high altar on they go ; 

Oh, but it made a glorious show ! 

On its table still behold 
The cup of consecrated gold ; 

Massj’ and deep, a glittering prize, 

Brightly it sparkles to plunderers eyes . 
That morn it held the holy wine, . 
Converted by Chilst to his blood so dnine. 
Which his worshippers drank at the breaK 

To shrh^^their souls ere they join'd in the 
fray. 

Still a few drops -anthin it lay : 

And round the sacred table glow 
Twelve lofty lamps, in splendid row. 

From the purest metal cast ; 

A spoil — the richest, and the last. 

xxxni- 

So near they came, the nearest stretch'd 
To grasp the spoil he almost reach d, 

When old Mmotti’s hand 
Touch’d with the torch the tram— 

’Tis fired ! 

Spil e, vaults, the shrine, the spoil, the sl^t 
The turban’d victors, the Chnstian band, 
AU that of living or dead remain, 

Hurl'd on high with the shiver d fane, 

In one wild roar expired 1 
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The shatter’d town — the walls thrown 
down — 

The weaves a moment backward bent— 

The hills that shake, although unrent, 

As if an earthquake pass’d — 

The thousand shapeless things all driven 
In cloud and flame athwart the heaven, 

By that tremendous blast — 

Proclaim’d the desperate conflict o’er 
On that too long afflicted shore : 

Up to the sky like rockets go 
All that mingled there below : 

Many a tall and goodly man, 

Swrch’d and shrivell’d to a span, 

When he fell to earth again 
Like a cinder strew’d the plain : 

Down the ashes shower like rain ; 

Some fell in the gulf, which received the 
sprinkles 

With a thousand circling wrinkles; 

Some fell on the shore, but, far away, 
Scatter’d o’er the isthmus lay ; 

Christian or Moslem, which be they ? 

Let their mothers see and say ! 

When in cradled rest they lay. 

And each nursing mother sinilc<l 
On the sweet sleep of her child, 

Little deem’d she such a day 
Would rend those tender limbs awa^'. 

Not the matrons that them boro 
Could discern their offspring more ; 


That one moment left no trace 
More of human form or face 
Save a scatter’d scalp or bone : 

And down came blazmg rafters, strown 
Around, and many a falling stone, 

Deeply dinted in the clay. 

All blacken'd there and reeking lay. 

All the living things that heard 
That deadly earth-shock disap2)ear’d : 

The wild birds flew ; the wild dogs fled, 
And how’liug left the unburied dead ; 

The camels from their keepers broke ; 

The distant steer forsook the yoke — 

! The nearer steed plunged o’er the plain, 
And burst his girth, and tore his rein ; 

The bull-frog’s note, from out the marsh, 
Deep-mouth'd arose, and doubly liarsli ; 
Tlie wolves yell'd on the cavern 'd hill 
Where echo roll'd in tlmnder still ; 

The jackals’ troop, in gather’d cry, 

Bay’d from afar coinplainiiigly, 

AVith a mix’d and mournful sound, 

Like crying babe, and beaten bound; 

With sudden wing, and ruffled breast, 

The eagle left liis rocky nest. 

And mounted nearer to the sun, 

The clouds beneath him seem’d so 
dun ; 

Their smoke assail’d his startled beak, 

And made him liigber soar and shriek— 
Thus was Corinth lost and won ! 
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SCROPE BERDMORE DAVIES, ESQ. 

THE FOLLOWING POEM IS INSCItlKED, 

BY ONE Vmo HAS LONG ADMIItED HIS TALENTS, AND VALUED HIS FRIENDSHIP. 

t/animry 22, 1816. 




ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thk following poem Is grounded on a clrcuin- 
Ktance mentioned in GlhlHm’H » Anticpiitics of the 
House of Brunswick.” I am aware, that in moilcrn 
times the <lclic;wy or fjistidiousiiess of the reader 
may deem such sulyccts unlit for the puriHjses of 
l)oetry. The Greek dramatLsts, and some of the 
host of our old English writers, were of a different 
opinion: as Alfleri and SehiUer have also been 
more recently, upon the Continent. The following 
extract will explain the facts on which the HU>rv 
is foundeil. The name of Azo is substituted for 
Mchohis. us more nietricaL 

“rnder the reign of Kicholas 111. Ferrara was 


polluted with a domestic tragedy. By the testt 
inony of an attendant, and his own observation, 
the Marquis of Estc discovered the incestuous loves 
of his wife Partsina, and Hugo hLs hasLinl son a 
beautiful and valiant youth. They were behc,a<lc(i 
In the castle by the sentence of a father and Ims- 
band, who puldlshcd his shame, and survived their 
execution. Ho was unfortunate, if they were 
guilty: if they were Innocent, he was still more 
unfortunate ; nor is there any possible situation In 
which I can sincerely approve the hist act of the 

justice of a parcnt.’»-GiBB 0 N ’8 Miscellaneous 
Works, vol. ill. p. 470. 


PABISIIS'A. 


♦ 


l. 

It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard ; 

It is the hour when lovers’ vows 

Seem sweet in every whisper’d word ; 
And gentle winds, and waters near, 

Make music to the lonely ear, 

!Each flower the dews Imve lightly wet, 
And in the sky the stars are met, 

And on the wave is deejier blue, 

And on the leaf a browner hue. 

And in the heaven that clear obscure. 

So softly dark, and darkly pure, 

Which follows the decline of day, 

As twilight melts beneath the moon away. 

n. 

But it is not to list to the waterfall 
That Parisina leaves her hall. 

And it is not to gaze on the heavenly light 
That the lady walks in the shadow of night; 
And if she sits in Este’s bower, 

’T is not for the sake of its full-blown flower ; 
She listens — but not for the nightingale — 
Though her ear expects as soft a tale. 

There glides a step through the foliage thick, 
And her cheek grows pale, and her heart 
beats quick. 

There whispers a voice through the rustling 
leaves. 

And her blush returns, and her bosom heaves ; 
A moment more and they shall meet — 

’Tis past — her lover’s at her feet. 

m. 

And what unto them is the world beside, 
With all its change of time and tide ? 

Its living things, its earth and sky, 

Are nothing to their mind and eye. 

And heedless as the dead arc they 
Of aught around, above, beneath ; 

As if all else had pass’d away, 

They only for each other breathe ; 

Their very sighs are full of joy 
So deep, that did it not decay. 

That happy madness would destroy 
The hearts which feel its fiery sway : 

Of guilt, of peril, do they deem 
In that tumultuous tender dream ? 

Who that have felt that passion’s power. 
Or paused, or fear’d in such an hour ? 

Or thought how brief such moments last ? 
But yet — they are already past ! 

Alas! we must awake before 
We know such ^dsion comes no more. 


IV. 

4 

With many a lingering look they leave 
The si)ot of guilty gladness past : 

And though they hope and vow, they grieve, 
As if that parting were the last. 

The frequent sigh — the long embrace — 
The lip that there would cling for ever, 
While gleams on Parisina’s face 

The Heaven she fears will not forgive her, 
As if each calmly conscious star -o 
Beheld her frailty from afar — 

The frequent sigh, the long embrace, 

Yet binds them to tbeir trysting place. 

But it must come, and they must part 
In fearful heaviness of heart, 

With all the deep and shuddering chill 
Which follows fast the deeds of ill. 


V. 

And Hugo is gone to his lonely bed, 

To covet there another’s bride ; 

But she must lay her conscious head 
A husband’s trusting heart beside. 

But fever'd in her sleep she seems. 

And red her cheek with troubled dreams, 
And mutters she in her imrest 
A name she dare not breathe by day, 
And clasps her lord unto the breast 
VTiicb pants for one away : 

And he to that embrace awakes, 

And, happy in the thought, mistakes 
The dreaming sigh, and warm caress, 
For such as he was wont to bless; 

And could in very fondness weep 
O’er her who loves him even in sleep. 


VI. 

3 clasp’d her sleeping to his heart, 
And listen’d to each broken worrt : 

3 hears— Why doth Prince Azo »tart, 
As if the Archangel’s voice he heard f 
id well he may— a deeper doom 
luld scarcely thunder o’er his tomo, 
hen he shall wake to sleep no more, 
id stand the eternal throne before, 
id well be may— his earthly peace 
)ou that sound is doom’d to cease, 
lat sleeping whisper of a name 
speaks her guilt and .^o s skame- 
id whose that name ? tlmt o er his P 
uiids fearful as the breaking biUow, 
bich rolls the plank upon the shore, 
And dashes on the pointed rock ^ 
le %%Tetch who sinks to rise no more, 
So came upon his soul the shock. 
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Aiid whose that name ? 't is Hngo’s, — his — 
111 sooth he had not deem’d of this !— 

’Tis Hugo’s, — he, the child of one 
He loved— -his own all-evil son — 

The offspring of his wayward youth, 

When he betray’d Bianca’s truth, 

The maid whose folly could confide 
In him who made her not his bride. 


VU. 

He pluck’d his poniard in its sheath, 

But sheath'd it ere tlie point was bare — 
Howe'er unworthy now to breathe. 

He could not slay a thing so fair — 

At least, not smiling — sleeping — there : 
Nay more he did not wake her then, 

But gazed upon her witli a glance 
Which, had she roused her from her 
trance, 

Had frozen her sense to sleep again ; 

And o’er his brow the burning lamp 
Gleam’d on the dew-drops big and damp. 
She spake no more — but still she slum- 
ber’d— 

While, in his thought, her days are num- 1 
ber’d. 

vm. 

And with the morn he sought and found. 

In many a tale from those around, 

The proof of all he fear’d to know. 

Their present guilt, his future woe ; 

The long-conniving damsels seek 

I’o save themselves, and would transfer 
The guilt — tlie shame — the doom — to her : : 
Concealment is no more — they speak j 

All circumstance which may compel 
Full credence to the tale they tell : I 

And Azo’a tortured heart and ear 
Have nothing more to feel or bear. 


IX. 

He was not one who brook’d dels}’ : 

Within the chamber of his state, 

The chief of Este’s ancient sway 
Upon his throne of judgment sate ; 

His nobles and his guards are there, — 
Before him is the sinful pair ; 

Both young, — and one how passing fail- ! 
With swordless belt, and fetter’d hand. 
Oh, Christ ! that thus a sou should stand 
Before a father’s face 1 
Yet thus must Hugo meet liis sire, 

And hear the sentence of hia ire, 

The tale of his disgrace ! 

And yet ho seems not overcome, 
Although, as yet, his voice be dumb. 


X. 

And still, and pale, and silently 
Did Farisiua wait her doom ; 

How changed since last her speaking 
eye 

Glancexl gladness round the glittering 
room , 

\\Tiere high-born men were proud to wait, 
Where Beauty watch’d to imitate 
Her gentle voice, lier lovely mien, 

And gather from her air and gait 
The graces of its queen I 
Then,— had her eye in sorrow wept, 

A thousand warriors forth had leai)t, 

A thousand swords had slieathless shone, 
And made her quarrel all their own. 

Now, — what is she? and what are they? 
Can she command, or these obey ? 

All silent and unheeding now. 

With dowmeast eyes and knitting brow', 
And folded arms, and freezing air, 

And lips tliat scarce their scorn forbear, 
Her knights and dames, her court— is 
there : 

And he, the chosen one, w-hose lance 
Had yet been couch’d before her glance, 
^Vho — were his arm a moment free — 

Had died or gain'd her liberty ; 

The minion of liis father’s bride, — 

He, too, is fetter’d by her side ; 

Nor sees lier swolu and full eye swim 
Less for lier own despair than him : 

Those lids — o’er which the violet vein 
Wandering, leaves a tender stain, 

Shining through the smoothest w'hite 
That e'er did softest kiss invite — 

Now seem'd with hot and livid glow 
To press, not shade, the orbs below ; 

Which glance so heavily, and fill, 

As tear on tear grows gathering still. 


XI. 

And he for her had also wept, 

But for the eyes that on him gazed : 
His sorrow, if he felt it, slept ; 

Stern and erect his brow was raised. 
Wliate’er the grief his soul avow’d, 

He would not shrink before the crowd ; 
But yet he dared not look on her ; 
Remembrance of the hours that were — 
His guilt, Ms love, his present state — 
His father’s wrath, all good men’s hate— 
His earthly, his eternal fate — 

And hers, — oli, hersl he dared not throw 
One look upon that death like brow ! 

Else had his rising heart betray’d 
Remorse for all the week it made. 

M 
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xn. 

And Azo spake : — “ But yesterday 
I gloried in a wife and son ; 

That dream this morning pass’d away ; 

Ere day declines, I shall have none. 

My life must linger on alone ; 

"W ell, — let that pass, — there breathes not one 
Who would not do as I have done : 

Those ties are broken — not by me ; 

Let that too pass ; — the doom ’s prepared I 
Hugo, the priest awaits on thee, 

Arid then — thy crime's reward! 

Away I address thy praj-ers to Heaven, 
Before its evening stars are met — 

Learn if thou there canst be forgiven ; 

Its mercy may absolve thee yet. 

But here, upon the earth beneath. 

There is no spot where thou and I 
Together for an hour could breathe : 

Farewell 1 I will not see thee die — 

But thou, frail thing! shalt view his head — 
Away I I cannot speak the rest : 

Go ! woman of the wanton breast ; 

Not I, but thou his blood dost shed : 

Go I if that sight thou canst outlive, 

And joy thee in the life I give.” 

xm. 

And here stern Azo hid his face — 

For on his brow the swelling vein 
Throbb’d as if back upon his brain 
The hot blood ebb’d and flow’d again ; 
And therefore bow’d he for a space, 

And pass’d his shaking hand along 
His eye, to veil it from the throng : 
While Hugo raised his chained hands, 

And for a brief delay demands 
His father’s ear: the silent sire 
Forbids not what his words require. 

“ It is not that I dread the death — 

For thou hast seen me by thy side 
All redly through the battle ride, 

And that — not once a useless brand — 

Thy slaves have uTested from my baud 
Hath shed more blood in cause of thine, 
Than e’er can stain the axe of mine ; 

Thou gav’st, and may'st resume my 
breath, 

A gift for which I thank thee not ; 

Nor are my mother’s ^Tougs forgot. 

Her slighted love and ruin’d name. 

Her offspring’s heritage of shame ; 

But she IS in the grave, where he, 

Her sou, thy rival, soon shall be. 

Her broken heart — my sever’d head — 

Shall witness for thee from the dead 
How trusty and how tender were 
Thy youtluul love — paternal care. 


’Tis true that I have done thee wrong — 
But wrong for \vrong: — this,— deem’d 
thy bride. 

The other victim of thy pride, — 

Thou know’st for me was destined long ; 
Thou saw’st, and coveted’st her charms ; 
And ^dth thy very crime — my birth — 
Thou tauntedst me, as little worth ; 

.A match ignoble for her arms, 

Because, forsooth, I could not claim 
The lawful heirship of thy name, 

Nor sit on Este’s lineal throne; 

Yet, were a few short summers mine, 

My name should more than Este’s shine 
With honours all ray own. 

I had a sword — and have a breast 
Tliat should have won as haught a crest 
As ever waved along the line 
Of all these sovereign sires of thine. 

Not always knightly spurs are worn 
The brightest by the better bom ; 

And mine have lanced my courser’s flank 
Before proud chiefs of princely rank, 

When charging to the cheering cry 
Of ‘ Este and of A’ictory ! ' 

I will iTot plead the cause of crime. 

Nor sue thee to redeem from time 
A few brief hours or days that must 
At length roll o’er my reckless dust ; — 
Such maddening moments as my past, 
They could not, and they did not, last. 
Albeit my birth and name be base. 

And thy nobility of race 
Disdain'd to deck a thing like me — • 

Yet in my lineaments tJiey trace 
Some features of my father's face. 

And in my spirit — all of thee. 

From thee this tamelessness of heart 
From thee— nay, wherefore dost tJiou 

start? — 


FVom thee in all their \ngour came 
My arm of strength, my soul of flame ; 
Fhou didst not give me life alone. 

But all that made me more thine own. 

See what thy guilty love hath done I 
llepaid thee with too like a son ! 

[ am no bastard in my soul, 

For that, like thine, abhorr’d control; 

Vnd for my breath, that hasty boon 
riiou gav'st and wilt resume so soon, 

[ valued it no more than thou, 
kVlien rose thy casque above thy brow, 
bid we, aU side by side, have striven. 

Hid o’er the dead our coursers driven . 
riie past is nothing— and at last 
rhe future can but be the past;_ 
ret would I that I then bad diea: . mi 

For though thou work’dst my mother s m, 
Hid made thy own my destmed bnue, 

I feel thou art my father still : 
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And harsh as sounds thy hard decree, 

'Tis not unjust, although from thee. 

Begot in sin, to die in sliame. 

My life begun and ends the same : 

As err’d the sire, so err’d the son. 

And thou must punish both in one. 

My crime seems worst to human view, 

But God must judge between us too 1 ” 

XIV. 

He ceased — and stood with folded arms, 

On which the circling fetters sounded ; 
And not an ear but felt as wounded, 

Of all the chiefs that there were rank’d, 
When those dull chains in meeting 
clank'd : 

Till Parisina’s fatal charms 
Again attracted every e 3 ’e — 

Would she thus hear him doom'd to die ! 
She stood, I said, all pale and still. 

The living cause of Hugo’s ill : 

Her eyes unmoved, but full and wide, 

Not once had turn’d to either side— 

Nor once did those sweet eyelids close, 

Or shade the glance o’er which they rose. 
But round their orbs of deepest blue 
The circling white dilated grew — 

And there with glassy gaze she stood 
As ice were in her curdled blood ; 

But every now and then a tear 
So large and slowly gather’d slid 
From the long dork fringe of that fair lid, 
It was a thing to see, not hear 1 ’ i 

And those who saw, it did surprise, 

Such drops could fall from human eyes. 

To speak she thought— the imperfect note 
Was choked within her swelling throat. 

Yet seem’d in that low hollow groan 
Her whole heart gushing in the tone. 

It ceased— again she thought to speak. 1 
Then burst her voice in one long shriek, 
And to the earth she fell like stone 
Or statue from its base o’erthrouii, ! 

More like a thing that ne’er had life, 

A monument of Azo’s wife, — 

Than her, that living guilty thing, 

Whose every passion was a sting. 

Which urged to guilt, but could not bear 
That guilt s detection and despair. 

But yet she lived— and all too soon 
Recover d from that death-like swoon — 

But scarce to reason — every sense 
Had been o’erstrung by pangs intense • 

And each frail fibre of her brain 
(As bowstrings, when relax’d by rain, ' 
The erring arrow launch aside) i 

Sent forth her thoughts all wild and wide— 
The past a blank, the future black, 

"With glimpses of a dreary track, 


Like lightning on the desert path, 

Wheu midnight storms are mustering 
wrath. 

She fear’d — she felt that something ill 
Lay on her soul, so deep and chill ; 

That tliere was sin and shame she knew, 
That some one was to die — but who ? 

She bad forgotten did she breathe? 
Could this be still the earth beneath. 

The sky above, and men around ; 

Or were they fiends who now so frown'd 
On one, before wliose ej'es eaelx ej’o 
Till then had smiled in sympathy ? 

All was confused and undefined 
To Ixer all-jarr’d and wandering mind ; 

A chaos of wild hopes and fears : 

And now in laughter, now in tear.s, 

But madly still in each extreme, 

She strove with that convulsive dream ; 

Tor so it seem’d on her to break : 

Oh ! vainly must she strive to wake ! 

XV. 

The Convent bells are ringing, 

But mournfully and slow ; 

In the grey square turret swinging, 

W’ith a deep sound, to and fro. 

Heavily to tlie heart they go ! 

Hark 1 the bj'mn is singing — 

The song for the dead below. 

Or the living who shortly shall be so ! 

For a departing being’s soul 
The death-hymn peals and the hollow bells 
knoll : 

He is near his mortal goal ; 

Kneeling at the Friar’s knee. 

Sad to liear, and piteous to see — 

Kneeling on tlie bare cold ground. 

With the block before and the guards 
around - 

And the headsman with his bare arm 
ready, 

Tliat the blow may bo botli swift and 
steady, 

Feels if the axe be sharp and true 
Since he set its edge anew : 

While the crowd in a speechless circle 
gather 

To see the Son fall 'by the doom of the 
Father ! 

XVI. 

It is a lovely lionr as yet 
Before the summer sun shall set, 

Which rose upon that heavy day. 

And mock’d it with his steadiest ray ; 

And his evening beams are slied 
Full on Hugo’s fated head, 

As his last confession pouring 
To the monk, his doom deploring 
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In penitential holiness, 

He bends to hear his accents bless 
With absolution such as may 
Wipe our mortal stains away. 

That high sun on his head did glisten 
As he there did bow and listen, 

And the rings of chestnut hair 
Curl’d lialf down his neck so bare ; 

But brighter still the beam was thrown 
Upon the axe which near him shone 

With a clear and ghastly glitter 

Oh ! that parting hour was bitter ! 

Even the stern stood cliill’d with awe : 
Dark the crime, and just the law — 

Yet they shudder’d as they saw. 

xvn. 

The parting prayers are said and over 
Of that false son, and daring lover ! 

His beads and sins are all recounted, 

His hours to theii* last minute mounted ; 
His mantling cloak before was stripp’d. 

His bright brown locks must now be 
clipp’d ; 

'Tis done — all closely are they shorn ; 

The vest which till this moment worn — 
The scarf which Parisina gave — 

Must not adorn liini to the grave. 

Even that must now be thrown aside, 

And o’er his eyes the kerchief tied ; 

But no — that last indignity 

Shall ne’er approach his haughty eye. 

All feelings seemingly subdued. 

In deep disdain were half renew’d. 

When headsman’s hands prepared to bind 
Those eyes which would not brook such 
blind. 

As if they dared not look on death. 

“ No — yours my forfeit blood and breath ; 
These hands are chain'd, but let me die 
At least with an unshackled eye— 

Strike : ” — and as the word he said, 

Upon the block he bow’d his head ; 

These the last accents Hugo spoke ; 

“ Strike ” — and flashing fell the stroke — 
Roll’d the head— and, gushing, smik 
Back the stain’d and heaN-ing tr^k, 

In the dust, which each deep vein 
Slaked with its ensanguined rain ; 

His eyes and lips a moment quiver. 
Convulsed and quick — then fix for ever. 

He died, as erring man should die. 
Without display, without paiadc ; 
Meekly had he bow’d and pray’d, 

As not disdaining priestly aid. 

Nor desperate of all hope on high. 

And while before the Prior kneeling. 

His heart was wean’d from earthly feeling; 


His wrathful sire, his paramour — 

What were they in such an hour ? 

No more reproach, no more despair, 

No thought but heaven, no word but 
prayer — 

Save the few which from him broke, 
^Vheu, bared to meet the headsman’s stroke, 
He claim’d to die with eyes unbound. 

His sole adieu to those around. 


xvm. 

Still as the lips that closed in death, 

Each gazer’s bosom held his breath : 

But yet, afar, from man to man, 

A cold electric shiver ran. 

As down the deadly blow descended 
On him whose life and love thus ended ; 
And, with a hushing sound compress d, 

A sigh shrunk back on every breast ; 

But no more thrilling noise rose there. 
Beyond the blow that to the block 
Pierced through with forced and sullcu 
sliock 

Save one : — what cleaves the silent air 
So madly shrill, so passing "did ? 

That, as a mother’s o’er her child, 

Done to death by sudden blow. 

To the sky these accents go, 

Like a soul’s in endless w^. , 

Througli Azo’s palace-lattice driven. 

That horrid voice ascends to heaven. 

And every eye is turn’d thereon : 

But sound and sight ^ke are gone . 

It w'as a woman’s shriek — and ne er 
In madlier accents rose despair ; 

And those w'ho heard it, as it pass a. 

In mercy wish’d it were the last. 


XIX. 

ugo is fallen ; and, from that hour, 
o more in palace, hall, or bower, 

"^as Parisina heard or seen : 
er name — as if she ne’er had been 
'•as banish’d from each Up and ear, 
ike words of wautoimess or fear; 
nd from Prince Azo’s voice, by none 
'as mention beard of wife or son ; 
o tomb, no memory bad they ; 

beirs was unconsecrated clay— 

t least the knight’s who died that daj. 

ut Parisina’s fate lies lim 

ike dust beneath the coffin lid : 

liether in convent she abode, 

lid won to heaven her dreary road 

y blighted and remorsefnl yeai » 

f scourge, and fast, and sleepless tears- 

r if she feU by bowl or steel, 

or that dark love she dared to leei , 

r if, upon the moment smote, 

be died by tortures less remote, 
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Like him she saw npon the block, 

ith heart that shared the headsman's 
shock, 

In quicken'd brokenness that came, 

In pity, o'er her shatter'd frame. 

None knew — and none can ever know : 

Bnt whatsoe’er its end below, 

Her life began and closed in woe ! 

XX. 

And Azo fonnd another bride, 

And goodly sons grew by his side ; 

But none so lovely and so brave 
As him who wither’d in the grave ; 

Or if they were — on his cold eye 
Their growtli but glanced unheeded by. 

Or noticed with a smother'd sigh. 

But never tear his cheek descmided. 

And never smile his brow unbended’; 

And o er that fair broad brow were wrought 
The intersected lines of thought ; 

Those furrows which the burning share 
Of Sorrow ploughs untimely there ; 

Scars of the lacerating mind 

Which the Soul’s war doth leave behiml 

He was past all mirth or woe : 

Nothing more remain’d below 
But 8leei)les8 nights and heavy days, 

A mind all dead to scorn or praise, 

A heart which shunn’d itself— and yet 

yield, nor could forget. 
Which, when it least appear’d to melt, 
Intently thought, intensely felt • 


The deepest ice whicli ever froze 
Can only o’er the surface close ; 

The living stream lies quick below. 

And flows, and cannot cease to flow. 

Still was his seal’d-up bosom haunted 
By thoughts which Nature hath implanted ; 
Too deeply rooted thence to vanish, 
Howe’er our stifled tears we banish ; 

When, struggling as they rise to start, 

We check those waters of the heart, 

They are not dried— those tears unshed 
But flow back to the fountain head, 

And resting in their spring more pure, 

For ever in its depth endure, 

Unseen, unwept, but uncongeal’d, 

And cherish'd most where least reveal’d 
With inward starts of feeling left, 

To throb o’er those of life Ix-reft 
Without tile power to fill again ’ 

The desert gap which made his pain ; 

U itboiit the hope to meet them \\ here 
United souls shall gladness share ; 

With all the consciousness that he 
Had only pass'd a just decree ; 

That they had wrought their doom of ill • 
Yet Azo’s age was wretched still. 

Ihe tainted brandies of the tree. 

If lopp’d with care, a strengtli may give. 
By which the rest shall bloom ami live 
All greenly fresh and wildly free: 

But if the lightning, in its wrath, 
riie waving boughs with fury scathe, 

The massy trunk the ruin feds, 

And never more a leaf reveals. ’ 
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SONNET ON CHILLON. 

ExERKAii Spirit of tlie chainless Mind I 
Brightest in dungeons, Liberty 1 thou art, 

For there thy habitation is the heart— 

The heart which love of thee alone can hind ; 
And when thy sons to fetters are consign’d — 

To fetters, and the damp vault’s dayless gloom. 
Their country conquers with their martjrdom, 
And Freedom’s fame finds wings on every wind. 
Chillon ! thy prison is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar — for 'twas tro<l. 
Until his very steps have left a trace 

SVorn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod. 

By Bonnivard ! May none those marks efface t 
For tliey ai^peal from tyranny to God. 

- ■ ■ - 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


When this poem was compose<l. 1 was not suffi- 
ciently aware of the history of Bonnivard, or I 
should have endeavoure<l to dlgnlO’ the subject by 
an attempt to celebrate his courage and his virtues. 
With some account of his life I have been furnished, 
by the kindness of a citizen of that republic, which 
is still proud of the memory of a man worthy of the 
best age of ancient freedom 

“ Francois de Btmnivanl, ills de Louis de Bonni- 
vard, origlnalre de Scyssel ct Seigneur <le Lunes, 
naqult en 1496. II fit ses 6tudes ik Turin : cn 1510 
Jean Alm6 de Bonnivard, son oncle, lul r^signa le 
Prieur6 de St. Victor, qui abontlssait aux mnrs de 
Geu6ve, et qul formalt un b6u6flce considerable. 

“Ce grand hoinmc— (Bonnivard mCrite ce tltre 
par la force de son .ame, la drolturc de son coeur, la 
noblesse de se.s intentions, la sagesse de ses con- 
seils, le coursigo de ses demarches, I'etendue de ses 
conuaissanct^s, et la vivacite de son esprit),— ce 
grand homine, <iui excitera Tadmiratlon de tous 
ccux qii'une vertu heroique {>eut encore Cmouvoir, 
inspirera encore la plus vive reconnaissance dans 
les ccDurs des G«^n6vols qul aiment Gen6ve. Bon- 
nivard en fut toujours un dcs plus fermes appuis : 
pour assurer la liberty do notre Rdpublique, 11 ne 
cralgnit pis de perdre souvent la sienne ; il oublla 
son repos ; il m^prisa ses rlcl>es.ses ; II ne n^gligcji 


rien pour afferinlr le l>onheur d'une patrle 
honora de .sou cholx: d^s ce moment 11 la clicm 
comme le plus z6l6 de ses citoyens ; il la seiwlt av^ 
nntrdpldite dun hdros, et II 6crlvlt 
avec la naivete d’un philosophe et la chaleur 


‘ 11 dlt dans le conimencement de son 
Geneve, que, quUl ei,t "J/*" 

Moire dee nations, il se senUt 
U pour Us R^pnbliques, dont pt 

tnUrets: e’est ce goOt pour la liberty qui hii 
IS <loute adopter Geneve pour sa Petrie 
‘Bonnivard. encore jeune, s’iu.non?a kau^ment 
aime le defenseur de Geneve contre k 

voye et I'KvChiuc. , ^ 

■En 1519, B<jnnivard devlent le 

trie. Le Due de Savoye etant ^ntre dam ^ 

BC cinq cent hommes, Bonnivard .j ^ 

itiment du Due ; il voulut se re i 

ur en evltcr les suites ; mals U fht tmhi 

mmes qul raccompagnaient. 

Prince a Groiee, oil il rcsta Prisons*" -gg 
HI ans. Bonnivard etait p^t m- 

y&gcs : comme se.s malbeurs “ ?„„„ un 

[t! son zeie pour ren^Sent. 

□eml rcdoutable pour *1 a ipiirseoups. 

par consequent 11 devait ©tre cxi • voleurs, 

flit rencontre en 1680 sur le Juni par des 


^vieontv of C^ifPon. 
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qui le d4pouiU^reut et qui le mirent encore entro 
les mains du Due de Savoye: ce Priuce le fit en- 
fermer dans le Ch^lteau de Chillon, ou 11 rcsta sans 
etre interrogd jusques en 1536 ; 11 fut alors delivrd 
par les Bemols, qui s’empar^rent du Pays de Vaud. 

“Bonnivard, en sortant de sa captivity, eut le 
plalslr dc trouver Gen6ve libro et r6fonn6e : la 
Kepubliquo s’einpressa tie lui ttiiioigner sa recon- 
naissance, et dc le dddonimager ties maux qu’il avoit 
soufTerts ; elle le regut Bourgeois dc la ville au 
mots dc Juin, 1536 ; clle lul donna bi malson habl- 
tt^ autrefois par le Vlcaire-G6n6ral, et elle lul as- 
signa une pension de deux cent 6cus d’or tant qu’ll 
s6joumerAlt ^ Genfeve. II fut adiuls dans le Couseil 
dc Deux-Cent en 1537. 

“Bonnivard n’a pas flnl d’etre utile fapres avoir 
tnivain«i d rendre Gen6ve Hbre, 11 rt^usslt a la rendre 
toU-rante. Bonnlvanl cngixgca le Con.scil .\accortler 
aux ecel^slastlquesct aux paysans un terns sufllsuiit 
pour examiner les propo.sltlons qu'on lour falsait; 
11 rdusslt par sa douceur: ou pr6chc toujours le 


I. 

My hair is grey, but not with year.s, 

Nor grew it white 
111 a single night, 

As men’s have grown from sudden fears : 
My limbs are bow’d, though not with toil. 
But rusted with a vile repose, 

For they have been a dungeon’s spoil. 

And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are bann’d, and barr’d— forbidden fare: 

But this was for my father's faith 
I suffer’d chains and courted death ; 

That father perish’d at the stake 
For tenets he would not forsake ; 

And for the same his lineal race 
In darkness found a dwelling-place ; 

We were seven — who noiv are one, 

Six in youth, and one in age, 

Finish’d as they had begun, 

Proud of Persecution’s rage ; 

One in fire, and two in field, 

Their belief with blood have seal’d. 

Dying as their father died. 

For the God their foes denied ; 

Three were in a dungeon cast. 

Of whom this wreck is left the last. 

n. 

There are seven pillars of Gothic mould. 

In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old, i 

There are seven columns, massy and grey, ' 
Dim with a dull imprison’d ray, ' | 

A sunlicam which hath lost it.s way, 


CbristmulsQie avec suoc^s quaiid un Ic prOebo aveu 
charity. 

“Bonnivard fut savant: ses inanuscrlts, qui sont 
dans la bibllotb^que publlque, prouvent qu’ll avalt 
blen lu les auteurs classkiues Latins, et qu'il avult 
approfondl la thdologle et I’blstolre. Ce grand 
bomuio almait les sciences, ct il cruvait ({u'ellcs 
pouvalent fairc la glolre de Genfeve; aussl 11 ne 
n6gUgea rlcn pour les fixer dans cette ville nals- 
santc; en 1651 il donna Sii bibliuth^que au i)ublie ; 
clle fut le coinniencement de notre bibllothdquo 
publlque; et ces livres .sent en iJurtle les rares et 
belles (Editions du qulnzldmc slede qu’on volt dans 
notre collection. Enfln, pemlant la rn^ine annde, 
ce bon patrlote instltua la K^iiublkjue son b6ritl6rc, 
^ condition qu’elle employerait ses blens i entretenir 
le college dont on ijrojettait la fondatlon. 

“ Il pimilt quo lk)nnlvard mourut en 1570 ; nials 
on ne pent I’assurcr, parcequ’il y a une lacuno dans 
Ic Ndcrologc ilepuis Ic inols de Julllet, 1570, ju.sques 
en 1571.” 


OF OniLLOX. 

And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick wall is fallen and left; 
Creeping o'er the floor so damp, 
liike a marsh’s meteor lamp : 

And in each pillar there is a ring, 

And in eacli ring there is a chain ; 
Tliat iron is a cankering thing, 

For in these limha its teeth remain, 
With marks that will not wear away, 
Till I have done with this new day, 
Which now is painful to these eyes, 
Which have not seen the sun so rise 
For years — I cannot count them o'er, 

I lost their long and heavy score, 

When my last brother droop’d and die*!, 
And I lay living by his side. 

Tir. 

They chain’d us each to a column stone. 
And we were three— yet, each alone ; 
We could not move a single pace, 

We could not see each other’s face, 

But with tliat pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight; 
And thus together — yet apart, 

Fetter’d in hand, but join’d in heart, 

'T was still some solace, in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth, 

To hearken to eacli other’s speech, 

And each turn comforter to each 
With some new hope, or legend old. 

Or song heroically bold ; 

But even these at length gi-ew cold. 

Our voices took a dreary tone, 

.\n echo of the dungeon stone, 
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A grating sound, not full and free, 

As they of yore were wont to be ; 

It might be fancy, but to me 
They never sound^ like our own. 

IV. 

I was the eldest of the three, 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 
I ought to do — and did ray best — 

And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my father loved, 
"Because our mother’s brow was given 
To him, with eyes as blue as heaven — 
For him my soul was sorely moved ; 
And truly might it be distress’d 
To see such bii'd in such a nest ; 


Sounding o’er our heads it knock’d ; 

And I have felt the winter’s spray 
Wash through the bars when winds were 
high 

And wanton in the happy sky ; 

And then the very rock hath rock'd, 
And I have felt it shake, unshock’d, 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set me free. 

vn. 

I said my nearer brother pined, 

I said his mighty heart declined, 

He loathed and put away his food ; 

It was libt that ’twas coarse and rude, 

F<** we were used to hunter’s fare, 


For he was beautiful as day — 

(When day was beautiful to me I 

As to young eagles, being free) — [ 

A polar daj’, which will not see 1 

A sunset till its summer ’s gone. 

Its sleepless suimner of long light, j 

The snow-clad offspring of the sun : ^ 

And thus he was as pure and bright, ' 

And in his natural spbit gay, I 

With tears for nought but others’ ills, [ 
And then they flow’d like mountain rills, 1 
Unless he could assuage the woe 
Which he abhorr’d to view below. 

V. 

The other was as pure of mind. 

But form’d to combat with his kind ; . 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood i 

Which 'gainst the world in war had stooil, I 
And perish’d in the foremost rank 
AVith joy : — but not in chains to pine : 

His spirit wither’d with their clank, 

I saw it silently decline — 

And so perchance in sooth did mine : 

But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 

He was a hunter of the hills, | 

Had follow’d there the deer and wolf ; 

To him his dungeon was a ^ilf, [ 

And fetter’d feet the worst of ills. : 

VI. 

Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls : 

A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow ; 

Thus much the fathom-line was sent 
From Chillou’s snow-white battlement. 
Which round about the wave iuthrals : 

A double dungeon wall and wave i 

Have made — and like a living grave i 

Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay. 

We heard it Hpple night and day ; 


And for the like had little care : 

The milk drawn from the mountain goat 
Was changed for water from the moat, 
Our bread was such as captives’ tears 
Have moisten'd many a thousand yeai's, 
Since man first pent his fellow men 
Like brutes within an iron den ; 

But what were these to us or him? 
These wasted not his heart or limb ; 

My brother's soul was of that mould 
Which in a palace had grown cold. 

Had his free breathing been denied ^ 

The range of the steep mountain’s side ; 
But w’hy delay the truth ? — -he died. 

I saw, and could not hold his head. 

Nor reach his dying hand — nor dead,— 
Though hard I strove, but strove iu yam, 
To rend and gnash my bonds in twaui. 
He died, and they unlock’d his chain, 
And scoop’d for him a shallow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our cave, 

I begg’d them as a boon to l®y 
His corse in dust w’hereon the day 
Idight shine— it was a foolish thouglit. 
But then within my brain it wrouglit, 
That even in death his freeborn breast 
III such a duugeon could not rest. 

I might have spared my bile prayer— 
They coldly laugh’d, aud laid him theie. 
The flat and turfless earth above 
The being we so much did love ; 

His empty chain above it leant, 

Such murder’s fitting monument I 


ATH. 

t he, the favourite and the flower, 
St cherish’d since his natal lioiw, 
a mother’s image in fair face, 
e infant love of all his . 

3 martyr’d father’s dearest thought, 

latest care, for whom I 
hoard my life, that his might be 
5s >%Tetched now, aud one daj free, 
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He, too, who yet had held antired 
A spirit natural or inspired — 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was wither’d on the stalk away. 

Oil, God ! it is a fearful thing 
To see tlie human soul take wing 
III any shape, in any mocnl : 

I’ve seen it rushing forth in blood, 

I ve seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln convulsive motion, 
I’ve seen the sick and ghastly lied 
Of Sin delirious with its dread ; 

But these were horrors — tliis was woe 
Uimiix’d with such— but sure and slow ; 
He faded, and so cahn and meek, 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 

So tearless, yet so tender, kind, 

And grieved for those he left behind ; 
With all the while a cheek whose bloom 
Was as a mockery of the tomb. 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 
As a departing rainbow’s ray ; 

An eye of most transparent light, 

That ahnost made the dungeon bright, 
And not a word of murmur, not 
A groan o’er his untimely lot, — 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise. 

For I was sunk in silence— lost 
In this last loss, of all the most ; 

And then the siglis he would suppress 
Of fainting nature’s feebleness. 

More slowly drawn, grew less and 
less : 

I listen’d, but I could not hear ; 

I call'd, for I was wild with fear ; 

I knew twas hopeless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonished ; 

I call d, and thought I heard a sound — 

I burst my chain with one strong bound. 
And rush'd to him : — I found him not, 

/ only stirr’d in this black spot, 

/ only lived, / only drew 

The ac-cursed breath of diingcon-dew ; 

The last, the sole, the dearest link 
Between me and the eternal brink. 

Which l>ound me to my failing race 
Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath — 

My brothers both had ceased to brcatlu* : 
I took that hand which lay so still, 

Alas ! my own was full as chill ; 

I had not strength to stir, or strive 
But felt that I was still alive— 

A frantic feeling, when we know 
That what we love shall ne’er be so. 

I know not why 
I could not die, 

I had no earthly hope but faith, 

And that forbade a selfish death 


IX. 

Wliat next befell me then and there 
I know not w’ell — I never know — 

First came the loss of light, and air, 

And then of darkness too: 

I had no thought, no feeling— none— 

! Among the stones I stood a stone, 

And was, scarce conscious what I wist, 
As shrubless crags within the mist; 

For all was blank, and bleak, and grey ; 
It was not night, it was not day ; 

It was not even the dungeon -light, 

So hateful to my heavy sight, 

But vacancy absorbing space, 

-Vnd fixedness without a place; 

There were no stars, no earth, ’no time, 
No check, no change, no good, no crime. 
But silence, and a stirless breath 
Which neither was of life nor death ; 

A sea of stagnant idleness, 

Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless! 

X. 

A light broke in upon my brain, — 

It was the carol of a bird ; 

It ceased, and then it came again. 

The sweetest song ear ever heanl, 

And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Kan over with the glad surprise, 

And they that moinciit could not see 
I was the mate of misery ; 

But then liy dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track ; 

I saw the dungeon walls and Hoor 
Close slowly round me as before, 

I saw the glimmer of flic suu 
Creeping as it before liad done, 

But through the crevice where it came 
That bird was perch’d, as fond and tame, 
And tamer than upon the tree ; 

A lovely bird, with azure wings, 

And song that said a thousand things, 

And seem'd to say them all for me I 
I never saw its like before, 

I lie er shall see its likeness more: 

It seem’d like me to want a mate, 

But was not half so desolate, 

.\nd it was come to love me when 
None lived to love me so again, 

And cheering from my dungeon’s brink, 
ilad brought me back to feel and think. 

I know not if it late were free, 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 

But knowing well captivity, 

Sweet bird ! I could not wish for thine ! 
Or if it were, in winged guise, 

A visitant from Paradise ; 

For— Heaven forgive that thought! the 
while 

Which made me both to weep and smile— 

M .S 
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I sometimes deem’d that it might be 
My brother’s soul come down to me ; 

But then at last away it flew. 

And then 'twas mortal well I knew, 

For he would never thus have flowai, 

And left me twice so doubly lone, 

Lone as the corse within its shroud, 

Lone as a solitary cloud, — 

A single cloud on a sunny day, 

While all the rest of heaven is clear, 

A frown upon the atmosphere, 

That hath no business to appear 

When skies are blue, and earth is gay. 

XI. 

A kind of change came in my fate, 

^ly keepers grew’ compassionate ; 

I know not what had made them so, 

They w'ere inured to sights of w’oe. 

But so it w’as : — my broken chain 
With links unfasten’d did remain, 

And it W’as liberty to stride 
Along my cell from side to side, 

And up and down, and then athw’arf, 

Ajid tread it over every part ; 

And round the pillars one by one. 
Returning where my w’alk begun. 
Avoiding onl}’, as I trod. 

My brothers’ graves without a sod ; 

For if I thought vdtli heedless tread 
My step profaned their lowly bed, 

My breath came gaspingly and thick. 

And my crush’d heart fell blind and sick. 

xn. 

I made a footing in the wall, 

It was not therefrom to escape. 

For I had buried one and all 

Who loved me in a human shape ; 

And the whole earth would henceforth be 
A wider prison unto me : 

No. child, no sire, no kin had I, 

No partner in my misery ; 

I thought of this, and I w as glad. 

For tliought of them had made me mad ; 
But I was curious to ascend 
To my barr'd w’indows, and to bend 
Once more, upon the mountains high, 
The (luiet of a loving eye. 

xni. 

1 saw’ them, and they were the same. 
They w’ere not changed like me in frame ; 
I saw’ their thousand j’ears of snow 
On high — their wide long lake below. 

And the blue Rhone in fullest flow’ ; 


I heard the torrents leap and gush 
O’er channell’d rock and broken bush; 

I saw the white-wall’d distant town. 

And whiter sails go skimming down ; 

And then there was a little isle, 

Wliich in my very face did smile, 

The only one in >’iew ; 

A small green isle, it seem’d no more, 
Scarce broader than ray dungeon floor, 
But in it there were three tall trees, 

And o’er it blew the mountain breeze, 

And by it there were waters flowing. 

And on it there were young flowers Rowing, 
Of gentle breath and hue. 

The fish swam by the castle wall, 

And they seem’d joyous each and all ; 

The eagle rode the rising blast, 
Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seem’d to fly ; 

And then new tears came in my eye. 

And I felt troubled — and w’ould fain 
I had not left my recent chain ; 

And when I did descend again, 

The darkness of my dim abode 
Fell on me as a heavy load ; 

It was as is a new-dug grave, 

Closing o’er one we sought to save,— 

And yet my glance, too much opprest, 

Had almost need of such a rest. 

xn^ 

It might be months, or years, or days, 

I kept no count, I took no note, 

I had no hope my eyes to raise, 

And clear them of their dreary mote , 

At last men came to set me free ; 

I ask’d not why, and reck’d not where, 

It W’as at length the same to me, 
h’etter’d or fetterless to be, 

I learn’d to love despair. 

And thus when they appear d at lasi, 

1 .\nd all my bonds aside were cast, 

' These hea>’y walls to me had ^own 
A hermitage — and all my ow’ii 1 
[ And half I felt as they were come 
To tear me from a second home : 

■With spiders I had friendship mad^ 

And watch’d them in their sullen trade, 
Had seen the mice by moonlight pla> . 

And why should I feel less than the} . 

We were all inmates of one place. 

And I, the monarch of each race, , 
Had power to kill-yet, strange to teu 
In quiet we had learn’d to dwell , 

My very chains and I grew friends, 

So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are even i 
Regain’d ray freedom with a sign. 






ADVERTISEMENT. 


“ Crlui qui rempilssait alors cette place 6tait un 
gcntllhomme Polonais, nomin^ iluzeppa, n6 dans le 
palatluat de Podolle: 11 avail 616 61ev6 page de 
Jean Caslmlr, et avail pris i sa cour quelquo teint- 
ure des belles-Ieltres. Une Intrigue qu'U cut dans 
sa jeunesse avec la femme d’un gentllhommc Polo- 
nais ayant 616 ddcouverte. le marl le fit Her tout 
nu sur un cheval farouche, et le lalssii aller cn cet 
6tat. Le cheval, qui 6tait du pays do rUkralne, y 
retourna, et y porta Mazeppa, demi-niort de fatigue 
et de falm. Quclques paysans le sccoururent : 11 
rcsta longtems parml eux, et so slgnala dans plusi- 
eurs courses centre Ics Tartares, La supdrlorltd de 
ses lumldres lul donna une gnindc conslddratlon 
parml les Cosaques : sa rdputation s'augmentant de 
jour en jour obllgca le Czar le faire Prince de 
rukrainc.”— Voltaire, IlUt. de Charles XU. p. 196. 


“Le rol fuyant, ct poursuivi, cut son cheval tu6 
sous lui ; le Colonel Cieta, blcss6, ct perdant tout 
son sang, lui donna Ic sien. Alnsi on remit deux 
fois a cheval, dans sa fulte, cc conejudrant qui 
n’avait pu y montcr pendant la batallle.’’— P. 216. 

“ rol alia par un autre cbemin avec quelqucs 
cavaliers. Le carrosse, ou il 6talt, roinpit dans la 
inarchc ; on le remit h cheval. Pour comble do 
disgrace, 11 s’dgara pendant la nuit dan.s un lK)is ; 
la, son courage nc pouvant plus suppldcr h rch 
forces 6puls6es, les doulcurs de sa blessurc devcnuc.s 
plus Insupportables jjar la fatigue, son cheval 6tant 
toml)6 de lassitude, il so coucha quclques heures au 
pled d’uu arbre, cn danger d’etre 8uri)ris k tout mo- 
ment par les vainqueurs, qui le chcrchaicut do tous 
c6t6s.”— P. 218. 




I. 

’Twas after dread Pultowa’s day, 

When fortune left the royal Swede, 
Around a slaughter’d army lay, 

No more to combat and to bleed. 

The power and glory of the war. 

Faithless as their vain votaries, men, 
Had pass’d to the triumphant Czar,' 

And Moscow’s walls were safe again, 
Until a day more dark and drear, 

And a more memorable year, 

Should give to slaughter and to shame 
A miglitier host and haughtier name ; 

A greater wreck, a deeper fall, 

A shock to one— a thunderbolt to all. 

n. 

Such was the hazard of the die ; 

The wounded Charles was taught to fly 
By day and night through field and flood, 
Stain’d with his own and subjects’ blood ; 
For thousands fell that flight to aid : 

And not a voice was heard f upbraid 
Ambition in his humbled hour, 

When trnth had nought to dread from 
power. 


His horse was slain, and Gieta gave 
His own— and died the Russians’ slave. 
This too sinks after many a league 
Of well sustain'd but vain fatigue ; 

And in the depth of forests, darkling 
The watch-fires in the distance sparkling— 

The beacons of surrounding foes 

A king must lay his limbs at length. 

Are these the laurels and repose 
For which the nations strain their strength ? 
They laid him by a savage tree, 

In outworn nature’s agony; 

His wounds were stiff, his limbs were stark ; 
The heavy hour was chill and daik ; 

The fever in liis blood forbade 
A transient slumber’s fitful aid : 

And thus it was ; but yet through all, 
Kinglike the monarch bore his fall, 

And made, in this extreme of ill, 

His pangs the vassals of his will : 

AU silent and subdued were they, 

As once the nations round him lay. 

HI. 

A hand of chiefs !— alas I how few 
Since but the fleeting of a day ’ 

Had thinn’d it ; but this wreck was true 
And chivalrous : upon the clay 
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Each sate liiin down, all sad and mute, 
Beside his monarch and his steed ; 

For danger levels man and brute, 

And all are fellows in their need. 

Among the rest, Mazeppa made 
His pillow in an old oak’s shade — 

Himself as rough, and scarce less old, 

The Ukraine’s Hetman, calm and bold ; 
But first, outspent with this long course, 
The Cossack i)rince rubb’d down his horse, 
And made for him a leafy bed. 

And smooth’d his fetlocks and his mane. 
And slack’d his girth, and stripp’d his 
rein, 

And joy’d to see how well he fed; 

For until now he had the dread 
11 is wearied courser might refuse 
To browse beneath the midnight dews : 
But he was hardy as his lord. 

And little cared for bed and board ; 

But spirited and docile too, 

Whate’er was to be done, would do. 
Shaggy and swift, and strong of limb. 

All Tartar like he carried him ; 
t)bey'd liis voice, and came to call, 

And knew him in the midst of all : 

Though thousands were around, — and 
Night, 

Without a star, pursued her flight, — 

That steed from sunset until dawui 
His chief w'ould follow' like a fawn. 

IV. 

This done, Mazeppa spread his cloak, 

And laid his lance beneath his oak. 

Felt if his anus in order good 

The long day’s march had well withstood 

If still the powder fill'd the l>an,^ 

And flints unloosen’d kept their lock — 
His sabre’s hilt and scabbard felt, 

And whether they had chafed his belt ; 
Ami next the venerable man, 

From out liis havresack and can, 

Prepared and spread his slender stock ; 
And to the monarch and his men 
The whole or portion offer’d then 
With far less of inquietude 
Than courtiers at a banquet would. 

And Charles of this his slender shai-e 
With smiles partook a moment there, 

To force of clieer a greater show'. 

And seem above both w’ounds and woe ; 
And then he said— “ Of all our band, 
Though firm of heart and strong of hand, 
In skirmish, march, or forage, none 
Can less have said or more have done 
Than thee, Mazeppa ! on the earth 
So fit a pair had never birth, 

Since Alexander's days till now'. 

As thy Bucephalus and thou : 


All Scythia’s fame to thine should yield 
For pricking on o’er flood and field.” 
Mazeppa answer’d — *‘111 betide 
The school wherein I learn'd to ride I ” 
Quoth Charles— “Old Hetman, wherefore so, 
Since thou liast learn d the art so W'ell ? ” 
Mazeppa said — “ Tw'ere long to tell j 
And we have many a league to go, 

With every now and then a blow, 

And ten to one at least the foe, 

Before our steeds may graze at ease 
Beyond the sw'ift Borysthenes : 

And, Sire, your limbs have need of rest, 
Aiidvl will be the sentinel 
Of this your troop.”— “ But I request, 

Said Sweden’s monarch, “ thou wilt teU 
This tale of thine, and I may reap, 
Perchance, from this the boon of sleej) ; 
For at this moment from my eyes 
The hope of present slumber flies.” 

“ AVell, Sire, with such a ho2)e, I’ll track 
My seventy years of memory back : 

I think ’twas in niy twentieth spring, 

Ay, ’t w as, — when Casiniir was king— 

John Casimir,— I was his page 
Six summers, in my earlier age : 

A learned mouEU'ch, faith ! was he, 

And most unlike your majesty ; 

He made no wars, and did not gaui 
New realms to lose them back again , 

And (save debates in Warsaw’s diet) 

He reign’d in most imseemly qiuet ; 

Not that he had no cares to vex ; 

He loved the muses and the sex ; 

And sometimes these so froward are, 

They made him wish himself at war , 

But soon his wrath being o’er, he tooK 
Another mistress, or new' book: 

And then he gave prodigious fetes 
All Warsaw gather’d round his gates 
To gaze upon his splendid court, 

.And dames, and chiefs, of prmcely 
He was the Polish Solomon, 

So sung his poets, all but one, 

Wlio, being unpension *1* ’ 

And boasted that he could not fiatiei. 

It was a court of jousts and . 

Where every courtier tried at rh>« » 
Even I for once produced some >erse ’ 

And sign’d my odes ‘Despairing Thjr.is. 

There was a certain Palatine, 

A count of far and high descent, 

KicU as a salt or silver mme ; 

And he was proud, ye nt • 

As if from heaven he had been sent 

He had such throne ; 

As few could match beu^E^th the tnr 

And he would |^ze 

And o’er his pedigree would pore, 
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Until by some confusion led, 

Which almost look’d like want of liead, 

He thought their merits were his own. 
His wife was not of his opinion ; 

His junior slie by thirty j'ears, 

Grew daily tired of his doniinion ; 

And, after wishes, hope.s, and fears, 

To virtue a few farewell tears, 

A restless dream or two, some glances 
At Warsaw s youth, some songs, aiul ; 
dances. 

Awaited but the usual chances. 

Those happy accidents wdiich render 
The coldest dames so very tender. 

To deck her Count with titles given, 

’Tis said, as passports into heaven ; 

But, strange to say, they rarely boast 
Of these, who have deserved them most. 


V. 

“ I was a goodly stripling then ; 

At seventy years I so may say. 

That there were few, or boys or men. 
Who, in my dawning time of day, 

Of vassal or of knight’s degree, 

Could vie in vanities with me ; 

For I had strength, youth, gaiety, 

A port, not like to this ye see, 

But smooth, as all is rugged now ; 

For time, and care, and war, Imvo 
plough’d 

My very soul from out my brow ; 

And thus I should he disavow'’d 
By all my kind and kin, could they 
Compare iny day and yesterday ; 

This change was wrought, too, long ere 
ago 

Had ta’en my features for his page ; 

With years, ye know’, have not declined 
^^y strength, my courage, or my mind, 

Or at this liour I should not be 
Telling old tales beneath a tree, 

With starless skies my canopy. 

But let me on : Theresa’s form 

Metliiiiks it glides before me now, 

Between me and yon chestnut’s hough, 

Ihe nurmory is so quick and warm ■ 

And yet I find no wonls to tell * 

The shape of lier I loved so well : 

She had the Asiatic cj’e, 

Such as our Turkish neighbourhood 
Hath mingled with our Polish bhKMl. 
i)ark as above us is the sky ; 

But through it stole a tender light, 

Like the first moonrise of midnight • 

I^rge, dark, and swimming in the stream, 
Which seem d to melt to its own beam • 

All love, half languor, and half fire 
Like saints that at the stake expire 


And lift their raptured looks on high, 

As though it were a joy to die. 

A lirow like a midsummer lake, 
Trausparent w ith the sun therein, 
When waves no murmur dare to make, 
And heaven beholds lier face within. 

A cheek and lip — but why proceed ? 

I loved her then, I love her still ; 

And such as I am, love indeed 
Li fierce extremes— in good and ill. 

But still we love even in our rage, 

And haunted to our very age 
With the vain shadow' of the past, 

As is Mazeppa to the last. 

VI. 

‘‘ JVe met — we gazed — I saw, and sigh’d, 
She did not speak, and yet replied ; 

There are ten thousand tones and signs 
We hear and see, Imt none defines— 
Involuntary sparks of thought. 

Which strike from out the heart o’er- 
WTOUght, 

And form a strange intelligence. 

Alike mysterious and intense, 

Which link the burning chain that hinds, 

young hearts and 

minds : 

Conveying, as the electric wire, 

We know not how, the absorbing fire. 

I saw’, and sigh’d — in silence wept, 

And still reluctant distance kept, 

Until I was made know’n to her, 

And we might then and there confer 
Without suspicion— then, even then, 

I long’d, and was resolved to si)(‘ak • 

But on my lips they died again. 

The accents tremulous and weak, 

Until one hour.— There is a game, ’ 

A frivolous and foolish play, 

Wherewith we while away the dav- 
it IS— I have forgot the name — 

And W’e to this, it seems, w <?rc sot 
By some strange chance, which I hu-got- 
1 reck’d not if I w on or lost, 

It was enougli for me to be 
So near to hear, and oh ! to see 
Ihe l>eing whom I loved the most. 

I watch’d her as a sentinel, 

tliis <lark nigljt watch as well ') 
tntil I saw, and thus it was, 

That she was pensive, nor perceived 
Her occupation, nor was grieved 
Nor glad to lose or gain ; but still 
Uay d on for hours, as if her will 
Vet hound her to the place, though not 
Tlmt hers might be the winning lot. 

Then through my brain the thought di.l 
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Even as a fiasli of lightning there, 

Inat there was something in her air 
Which would not doom me to despair ; 

Ajid on the thought my words broke forth, 
All incoherent as they were ; 

Their eloquence was little worth, 

But yet she listen’d — ’tis enough— 

Who listens once will listen twice ; 

Her heart, be sure, is not of ice, 

And one refusal no rebuff. 

YU. 

“ I loved, and w’as beloved again — 

They tell me, Sire, you never knew 
Those gentle frailties ; if 'tis true, 

I shorten all my joy or pain ; 

To you 'twould seem absurd as vain ; 

But all men are not born to reign, 

Or o’er their passions, or as you 
Thus o’er themselves and nations too. 

I am — or rather ica.'S — a prince, 

A chief of thousands, and could lead 
Them on where each would foremost 
bleed ; 

But could not o’er myself evince 
The like control— But to resume : 

I loved, and was beloved again ; 

In sooth, it is a happy doom, 

But yet w’here happiest ends in pain. 

We met in secret, and the hour 
Which led me to that lady’s bower 
Was fiery Expectation’s dower. 

My days and nights were nothing — all 
Except that hour, which doth recall, 

In the long lapse from youth to age, 

No other like itself: I[d give 
The Ukraine back again to live 
It o’er once more, and be a page, 

The hai)py page, who was the lord 
Of one soft heart, and his owm sword, 

And had no other gem nor wealth 
Save nature’s gift of youth and health. 

We met in secret — doubly sw’eet, 

Some say, they find it so to meet ; 

I know not that— I would have given 
My life but to have call’d her mme 
In the full view of earth and heaven ; 

For I did oft and long repine 
That we could only meet by stealth. 

vm. 

“ For lovers there are many eyes. 

And such there w'ere on us ; the devil 
On such occasions should be civil 
The devil 1— I ’m loth to do him wrong, 

It might be some untoward saint, 

Who would not be at rest too long. 

But to his pious bile gave vent — 

But one fair night, some lurking spies 


Surprised and seized us both. 

The Count was something more than 
wroth — 

I was unarm’d ; but if in steel, 

All cap-a-pie from head to heel, 

What ’gainst their numbers could I do ? 
’Twas near his castle, far away 
From city or from succour near, 

And almost on the break of day ; 

I did not think to see another, 

My moments seem’d reduced to few; 
And with one prayer to Mary Mother, 
And, it may be, a saint or two, 

As I resign’d me to my fate. 

They led me to the castle gate : 

Theresa’s doom I never knew. 

Our lot was henceforth separate. 

An angry man, ye may opine, 

Was he, the proud Count Palatine ; 

And he had reason good to be, 

But he was most enraged lest such 
An accident should chance to touch 
Upon his future pedigree ; 

Nor less amazed, that such a blot 
His noble ’scutcheon should have got, 
tVliile he was highest of his Ihi® ? 

Because unto himself he seem'd 
The first of men, nor less he deem a 
In others’ eyes, and most in mine. 

’Sdeath ! with a perchance a king 

Had reconciled him to the thing ; 

But with a stripling of a page— 

I felt, but cannot paint bis rage. 

IX. 

“ ‘ Bring forth the horse !’ — the horse was 

brought ; , , * a 

In truth, he was a noble steed, 

A Tartar of the Ukraine breed, , ^ 

Who look’d as though the speed of thoug 
Were in his limbs ; but he was mid, 

Wild as the wild deer, and untaugnt, 
With spur and bridle "ndemed— 

’Twas but a day he had been caugnt, 
And snorting, with erected mane. 

And struggling 

In the full foam of wrath and dread 
To me the desert-born was led : 

They bound me on, that men al throng, 

Upon his back with many a V 

Then loosed him wuth a sudden lasU 
Away !— away !— and on we dash . 
Torrents less rapid and less rash. 

X. 

“Awayl-awayl My breath was gone, 

'Twas scarcely yet the break of daj. 

And on he foam’d— away !-away I 
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The last of hnman sounds which rose, 

As I was darted from my foes, 

Was the wild shout of savage laughter, 
Which on the wind came roaring after 

A moment from that rabble rout : i 

With sudden wrath I wrench’d my head. 
And snapp'd the cord, which to the mane 
Had bound my neck in lieu of rein, 

And, writhing half my form about. 

Howl’d back my curse; but ’midst the tread. 
The thunder of my courser’s speed, 
Perchance they did not hear nor heed : 

It vexes me— for I would fain 
Have paid their insult back again. ' 

I paid it well in after days : i 

There is not of that castle gate, j 

Its drawbridge and portcullis’ weight. I 
Stone, bar, moat, bridge, or barrier left ; 

Nor of its tields a blade of grass, 

Save what grows on a ridge of wall. 
Where stood the hearth-stone of theliall: 
And many a time ye there might pass, 

Nor dream tliat e’er that fortress was. 

I saw its turrets in a blaze, i 

Their crackling battlements all cleft, 

And tlje hot lead pour down like rain 
From off the scorcli’d and blackening roof. 
Wlioso thickness was not vengcance-proof. 

They little thought that day of pain. 
When launch’d, as on the lightning’s flasli, 
They bade me to destruction dash, 

That one day I should come again. 

With twice Hve thousand horse, to thanlc 
The Count for his uncoiirteous rid«?. , 
They play’d me then a bitter prank, | 

When, with the wild horse lor my giiide. 
They bound me to his foaming flank : 

At length I i)lay’d them one as frank 
For time at last sets all things even — 

And if we do hut watch the hour, 

There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgivcn, 

The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who trca.sures up a wrong. 

XI. 

“Away, away, my steed and I, ; 

Upon the pinions of tlie wind, ' 

All human dwellings left behind ; ' 

We spwl like meteors through the sky, 
When with its crackling sound the night 
Is chequer’d with the northern light: 

Town — village — none were on our track, 

But a wild plain of far extent, 

And bounded by a forest black ; 

And, save the scarce seen battlement 
On distant heights of some strong hold 
Against the Tartars built of old, ’ 

No trace of man. The year before 
A Turkish army had march’d o’er; 


And where the Spahi’s hoof liatli trod, 

The verdure flies the bloody sod ; 

The sky was dull, and dim, and gray, 

And a low breeze crept moaning i)y — 

I conld liave answer’d with a sigh — 

But fast we fled, away, away, 

And I could neither sigh nor pray ; 

Ajid my cold sweat-drops fell like rain 
Upon the courser’s bristling mane ; 

But, snorting still with rage and fear, 

He flew upon bis far career: 

At times I almost thought, indeed, 

He must have slacken’d in his speed ; 

But no — my bound and slender frame 
Was nothing to his angry might, 

And merely like a s})ur became : 

Each motion wliich I made t(j free 
My swoln limbs from tbeir agony 
Increased his fury and affright: 

I tried my voice,— 'twas faint and low, 

But yet he swerved as from a blow ; 

And, starting to eacli accent, sprang 
As from a sudden trumpet’s clang: 
Meantime niy cords were wet with gore, 
Which, oozing through my limbs, ran o’er; 
And in my tongue the thirst became 
A something fierier far than flame. 

XII. 

“We near’d the wild wood — ’twas so wide, 
I saw no hounds on either side ; 

Twas studded with old sturdy trees, 

That bent not to the roughest breeze 
Whicli howls down from Siberia’s waste, 
And strips the forest in its haste, — 

But these were few and far between, 

Set thick with shrubs more young and 
green, 

Euxuriaiit with their annual leaves, 

Ere strown by those autujnnal eves 
That Tjip the forest’s foliage dead. 
Discolour’d witli a lifeless red, 

Which stands thereon like stiffen’d gore 
Upon the slain when battle’s o’er, 

And some long winter’s night hath shed 
Its frost o’er every tombless head. 

So cold and stark the raven’s beak 
May peck unpierced each frozen cheek* 
Twas a wild waste of underwood. 

And liero and there a chestnut stood, 

The strong oak, and the hardy pine 
But far apart— and well it were, 

Or else a different lot were mine— 

The boughs gave way, and did not tear 
My limbs ; and I found strength to bear 
My wounds, already scarr’d with cold : 

My bonds forbade to loose my hold 
We rustled through the leaves like wind. 
Left shrubs^ ami trees, and wolves behind; 
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By night I heard them on the track, 

Their troop came hard upon our back, 

With their long gallop, which can tire 
The hound’s deep hate, and hunter's tire : 
Where’er we flew they follow’d on. 

Nor left us with the morning sun ; 

Behind I saw them, scarce a rood, 

At day -break ^Nuuding through the wooil. 
And through the night had heard their feet 
Their stealing, rustling step repeat. 

Oh 1 how I wish’d for spear or sword. 

At least to die amidst the horde, 

And i^erish — if it must be so — 

At bay, destroying many a foe ! 

When first my courser’s race begun, 

I wish'd the goal already won ; 

But now I doubted strength and speed. 
Vain doubt ! his swift and savage breed 
Had nerved him like the mountain-roe ; 
Nor faster falls the blinding snow 
Which whelms the peasant near the door 
Whose threshold he shall cross no more. 
Bewilder’d with the dazzling blast, 

Than through the forest-paths he pass'd — • 
Untired, untamed, and worse than wild ; 
All furious as a favour'd child 
Balk’d of its wish ; or fiercer still — 

A woman piqued — who has her will. 

xm. 

“The wood was past; ’twas more than 
noon, 

But chill the air, although in June ; 

Or it might be my veins ran cold — 
Prolong’d endurance tames the bold ; 

And I was then not what I seem. 

But headlong as a wintry stream. 

And wore my feelings out before 
I well could count their causes o’er : 

And what with fury, fear, and A>'rath, 

The tortures which beset my path, 

Cold, hunger, sorrow, shame, distress. 
Thus bound in nature’s nakedness ; 

Sprung from a race whose rising blootl. 
When stirr’d beyond its calmer mood. 

And trodden hard ui)on, is like 
The rattle-snake’s, in act to strike, 

What marvel if this worn-out trunk 
Beneath its woes a moment sunk ? 

The earth gave way, the skies roll’d romid. 
I seem’d to sink upon the ground ; 

But err’d, for I was fastly bound. 

My heart turn’d sick, my brain grew .sore. 
And throbb’d awhile, then beat no more : 
The skies spun like a mighty wheel ; 

I saw the trees like drunkards reel. 

And a slight flash sprang o’er my eyes, 
Which saw no farther : he who dies 
Can die no more than then I died. 
O’ertoitured by that ghastly ride, 


I felt the blackness come and go, 

And strove to wake ; but could not make 
My senses climb up from below' 

I felt as on a plank at sea. 

When all the W’aves that dash o’er thee, 

At the same time upheave and whelm, 

And hurl thee towards a desert realm. 

My undulating life was as 
The fancied lights that flitting pass 
Our shut eyes in deep midnight, when 
Fever begins upon the brain ; 

But soon it pass’d, with little pam. 

But a confusion worse than such: 

I own that 1 should deem it much. 
Hying, to feel the same again ; 

And yet I do suppose we must 
Feel far more ere we turn to dust : 

No matter ; I have bared my brow 
Full in Death’s face — before — and now. 


XIV. 

“ My thoughts came back ; where wasi? Cold, 
And numb, and giddy : pulse by pulse 
Life reassumed its lingering hold. 

And throb by throb, — till grovm a pang 
Which for a moment would convulse, 
My blood reflow’d, though thick and chill ; 
My ear wdth uncouth noises rang, 

My heart began once more to thrill ; 

My sight return’d, though dim; alas! 

And thicken’d, as it were, T\ith gla.ss. 
Methought the dash of waves was nigh ; 
There was a gleam too of the sky. 

Studded with stars ; — it is no dream ; 

The wdld horse swims the wilder stream i 
The bright broad river’s gushing tide 
Sweeps, winding onward, far and wide. 
And we are half-way, struggling o’er 
To yon unknown and silent shore. 

The waters broke my hollow trance, 

And with a temporary strength 

My stiffen’d limbs were rebaptized. 

My courser’s broad breast proudly braves. 
And dashes off the ascending waves, 

And onward we advance! 

We reach the slippery shore at lengtii, 

A haven I but little prized, 

For all behind was dark and drear. 

And all before was night and fear. 

How many hours of night or daj’ 

In those suspended pangs I lay, 

I could not tell; I scarcely knew 
If this were human breath I drew. 


XV. 

‘ With glossy skin, and dripping 
And reeling limbs, and reeking flanK. 
rhe vnlil steed’s sineT\'y nerves still stra 

Up the repelling bank. . 

Ve gain the top ; a boundless plain 
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Spreads through the shadow of the night 
And onward, onward, onward, sconis, 
Like precipices in our dreams, 

To stretch beyond the siglit ; 

And here and there a speck of white, 

Or scatter’d spot of dusky green. 

In masses broke into the light. 

As rose the moon upon my right : 

But nought distinctly seen 
In the dim waste would indicate 
The omen of a cottage gate ; 

No twinkling taper from afar 
Stootl like a hospitable star ; 

Not even an igiiis-fatuus rose 
To make him merry with my woes : 

That very cheat had cheer’d me then ! 
Although detected, welcome still, 
Reminding me, through every ill, 

Of the abodes of men. 

XVI. 

“Onward we went— but slack and slow; 

His savage force at length o’erspent. 

The drooping courser, faint and low, 

AJl feebly foaming went. 

A sickly infant had had power 
To guide him forward in that hour * 

But useless all to me : 

His new-born tameness nought avail'd — 
My limbs were bound; my force had fail’d, 
Perchance, had they been free. 

With feeble effort still I tried 
To rend the bonds so starkly tied. 

But still it was in vain; 

My limbs were only wrung the more, 

And soon the idle strife gave o'er, 

Whicli but prolong’d their pain : 

The dizzy race seem’d almost done, 
Although no goal was nearly won : 
borne streaks announced the coming sun — 
How slow, alas ! he came ! 

Methought that mist of dawning gray 
Would never dapple into day ; 

How heavily it roll’d away — 

Before the eastern flame 
Rose crimson, and deposc<l the stars, 

And call’il the radiance from their car.-i. 
And fill d the earth, from his deep throne. 
With lonely lustre, all his own. 

XVII. 

“Up rose the sun ; the mists were curl'd 
Back from the solitary world 
Which lay around, behind, before. 

What booted it to traverse o’er 
Plain, forest, river? Man nor brute 
Nor dint of hoof, nor print of foot. 

Lay in the wild luxuriant soil ; 

No sign of travel, none of toil ; 

The very air was mute; 


And not an insect's slu'ill small horn. 

Nor matin bird’s new voice was borne 
From herb nor thicket. Many a werst. 
Panting as if his heart would burst, 

The weary brute still stagger’d on ; 

And still we were — or seem’d — alone. 

At length, while reeling on oiir way, 
Methought I heani a courser neigh. 

From out yon tuft of blackening firs. 

Is it the wind those branches stirs ? 

No, no ! from out the forest prance 
A trampling troop ; I see them come 1 
In one vast squadron they advance ! 

I strove to cry — my lips were dumb. 

The steeds rush on in plunging pride ; 

But where are they the reins to guide? 

A thousand horse, and none to ride ! 

With flowing tail, and flying mane. 

Wide nostrils never stretch’d by pain. 
Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein, 

And feet that iron never sIuhI, 

And flanks nnscarr’d by spur or ro<l, 

A thousand horse, the wild, the free, 

Like waves that follow- o’er the sea, 

Came thickly thundering on, 

As if our faint approaclj to meet ; 

The sight re-iierve<l my courser’s feet, 

A moment staggering, feebly fleet, 

A moment, with a faint low neigh, 

He answer’d, and then fell ; 

With gasps and glazing ejes he lay, 

And reeking limbs immoveable. 

His first and last career is done ! 

On came the troop— they saw him stoop, 
They saw me strangely bound along 
His back with many a bloo<ly thong: 
They stop, they start, they snuff the 
air. 

Gallop a moment here and there, 
Approach, retire, wheel round and round, 
Then plunging back with sudden boiiml, 
Headed by one black mighty steed, 
ho seem’d the patriarch of his breed, 
Without a single speck or liair 
Of white upon his shaggy liide ; 

They snort, they foam, neigh, swerve asitle. 
And backward to the forest fly, 

By instinct, from a human eye. 

They left me there to my despair, 

Link’d to the dead and stiffening wretch. 
Whose lifeless limbs beneath me stretch. 
Relieved from that unwonted weight. 

From whence I could not extricate 
Nor him nor me— and there we lay 
'The dying on the dead 1 
I little deem’d another day 
Would see my houseless, helpless head. 

“Ami there from morn to twilight hound, 

1 felt the heavy hours toil round, 
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With just enough of life to see 
My last of suns go doTvai on me, 

In hopeless certainty of mind, 

That makes us feel at length resign’d 
To that which our foreboding years 
Present the w’orst and last of fears : 
Inevitable — even a boon, 

Nor more unkind for coming soon, 

Yet shunn’d and dreaded with such care, 

As if it only were a snare 
That prudence might escape : 

At times both wsh’d for and implored, 

At times sought with self-pointed sword, 
Yet still a dark and hideous close 
To even intolerable woes, 

And welcome in no shape. 

And, strange to say, the sons of pleasure, 
They who have revell’d beyond measure 
In beauty, wassail, wine, and treasure, 

Die calm, or calmer, oft than he 
Whose heritage w'as misery : 

For he w’ho hath in turn run tlirough 
All that was beautiful and new’, 

Hath nought to hox)e, and nought to leave : 
And, save the future, (which is view'd 
Not quite as men are base or good, 

But as their nerves may be endued,) 

With nought perhaps to grieve : 

The wretch still hopes his woes must end, 
And Death, whom he shoulddeemhis friend, 
Appears, to his distemper’d eyes, 

Arrived to rob him of his prize. 

The tree of his new’ Paradise. 

To-morrow would have given him all. 
Repaid his pangs, repair’d his fall ; 
To-morrow’ w’ould have been the first 
Of days no more deplored’ or curst. 

But bright, and long, and beckoning 3’ears, 
Seen dazzling through the mist of tear.s. 
Guerdon of many a painful hour ; 
To-morrow would have given him power 
To rule, to shine, to smite, to save — 

And must it daw’ll upon his grave ? 

XVIII. 

“ The sun was sinking — still I lay 

Chain’d to the chill and stiffening steed ; 

I thought to mingle there our claj’, 

And my dim ej’es of death had need ; 

No hope arose of being freed : ' 

I cast my last looks up the sky. 

And there between me and the sun 
I saw the expecting raven fly, I 

Who scarce w’ould wait till both should die. 

Ere his repast begun ; 

He flew, and perch’d, then flew once more, 
And each time nearer than before ; 

I saw his wing through tw*ilight flit, 

And once so near me he alit 

« 


I could have smote, but lack’d the 
strength ; 

But the slight motion of my hand, 

And feeble scratching of the sand, 

The exerted throat’s faint struggling noise, 
Wliich scarcely could be called a voice, 
Together scared him off at length. 

I know’ no more — my latest dream 
Is something of a lovely star 
Which fix’d my dull eyes from afar, 

And w’ent and came with w’andering beam, 
And of the cold, dull, sw’imming, dense 
Sensation of recurring sense, 

And then subsiding back to death, 

And then again a little breath, 

A little thrill, a short suspense, 

An icj’ sickness curdling o’er 
Mj’ heart, and sparks that cross’d my 
brain — 

A gasp, a throb, a start of pain, 

A sigh, and nothing more. 


XIX. 

“ I woke — w’here w’as I ? — Do I see 
A human face look down on me ? 

And doth a roof above me close ? 

Do these limbs on a coucli repose ? 

Is this a chauxber where I lie ? 

And is it mortal yon bright eye, 

That w’atches me w’ith gentle glance ? 

I closed my ow’ii again once more, 

As doubtful that my former trance 
Could not as j’et be o'er. 

A slender girl, long-haii’d, and tall, 

Sate watching bj' the cottage wall ; 

The sparkle of her eye I caught, 

Even with mj’ first return of thought ; 

For ever and anon she threw’ 

A prying, pitj’ing glance on me 
With her black ej’es so wild and free : 

I gazed, and gazed, until I knew 
No vision it could be, — 

But that I lived, and was released 
From adding to the vulture’s feast: 

And when the Cossack maid beheld 
M\’ heavy eyes at length unseal d. 

She smiled— and I essay'd to speak. 

But fail’d— and she approach d, and maae 
With lip and finger signs that sai<l, 

I must not strive as j’et to break 
The silence, till my strength should be 
Enough to leave my accents free ; 

And then her hand on mine she laid, 

.Viid smooth’d the pUlow for my head, 

And stole along on tiptoe tread, 

And gently oped the door, and spaxe 
In whispers— ne’er was voice so sw'eet . 
Even music follow’d her light feet . 

But those she call’d were not awake. 
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And she ^v^ut forth ; but, ere she x}as8’d, 
Another look on me she cast, 

Another sign she made, to say, 

That I had nought to fear, that all 
Were near, at my command or call, 

And she woold not delay 
Her due return : — while she was gone, 
Idethought 1 felt too much alone. 

XX. 

“ She came with mother and with sire — 
What need of more ? — I will not tire 
With long recital of the rest. 

Since 1 became the Cossack’s guest. 
Thev found me senseless on the plain, 
Tney bore me to the nearest hut, 

They brought me into life again — 

Me — one day o’er their realm to reign ! 

Thus the vain fool who strove to glut 
His rage, refining on my pain, 


Sent me forth to the wilderness, 

Bound, naked, bleeding, and alone, 

To pass the desert to a throne, — 

What mortal his own doom may guess ? 
Let none despond, let none despair 1 
To-morrow the Borysthenes 
May see our coursers gi'aze at ease 
Upon his Turkish bank, and never 
Had I such W'elcome for a river 
As I shall yield when safely there. 
Comrades, good night ! ” — The Hetman 
threw 

His length beneath the oak-tree shade, 
With leafy couch already made, 

A bed nor comfortless nor new’ 

To him, who took his rest whene'er 
The hour arrived, no matter where : 

His eyes the liastening slumbers steep. 
And if ye marvel Charles forgot 
To thank his tale, //e wonder’d not, — 

The king had been an hour asleep. 


on. 


CHRISTIAI^ AJ^D HIS COMRADES. 

M > ■ 


ADVERTISEMENT. . 

The foundation of the following story will l>e found partly in Lieutenant Bligh’s “Narrative of the 
Mutiny and Seizure of the Bounty, In the Soutli Sea.s, in 1789;” and partly itj “Miirlner's Account of 
the Tonga Islauds.” 

Oe/wa, 1828. 


Canto the First. 

I. 

The morning w’atch w'as come ; the vessel lay 
Her course, and gently made her liquid way ; 
The cloven billow flash’d from off her prow 
In furrows fo^’d by that majestic plough ; 
The waters wdth their world were all before ; 
Behind, the South Sea’s many an islet shore. 
The quiet night, now dappling, ’gau to wane. 
Dividing darkness from the dawning main ; 
The dolphins, not unconscious of the day, 
Swam high, as eager of the coming ray ; 

The stars from broader beams began to creep, 
And lift their shining eyelids from the deep ; 
The sail resumed its lately shadow'd white. 
And the wind flutter’d with a freshening 
flight ; 


The purpling ocean owms the coining sun, 

But ere he break — a deed is to he done. 

II. 

The gallant chief within his cabin slept, 

Secure in those by whom the watch was kept : 

His dreams were of Old England’s welcome 
shore, 

Of toils rewarded, and of dangers o’er ; 

His name was added to the glorious roll 

Of those who search the storm-surroimded 
Pole. 

The worst was over, and the rest seem’d 
sure, 

And why should not his slumber he secure ? 

Alas ! bis deck was trod by unwilling feet, 

And wilder hands would hold the vessel’s 
sheet ; 
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Young hearts, which languish'd for some 
sunny isle, 

Where summer years and summer women 
smile ; 

Men without country, who, too long estranged, 

Had found no native home, or found it 
changed, 

And, half uncivilised, preferr’d the cave 

Of some soft savage to the uncertain wave — 

The gushing fruits that nature gave untill’d ; 

The wood without a path but where they 
will'd ; 

The field o'er which promiscuous Plentj' 
pour’d 

Her horn ; the equal land without a lord ; 

The wish — which ages have not yet sub- 
dued 

In man — to have no master save his mood ; 

The earth, whose mine was on its face, un- 
sold. 

The glowing sun and i)roduce all its gold ; 

The freedom which can call each gi*ot a 
home ; 

The general garden, where all steps may 
roam. 

Where Nature ow’ns a nation as her child, 

Exulting in the enjojTuent of the w ild ; 

Their shells, their fruits, the only wealth 
they know’, 

Their unexploring navy, the canoe ; 

Their sport, the dashing breakers and the 
chase ; 

Their strangest sight, an European face 

Such was the country which these strangers 
yearn’d 

To see again ; a sight they dearly earn'd. 


m. 


Awake, bold Bligh ! the foe is at the gate ! 

Awake ! awake ! Alas ! it is too latel 

Fiercely beside thy cot the mutineer 

Stands, and proclaims the reign of rage and 
fear. 

Thy limbs are hound, the bayonet at thy 
breast ; 

The hands, which trembled at thy voice, 

Dragg’d o'^r the deck, no more at thy com- 
mand 

The obedient helm shall veer, the sail ex- 


pand ; 

That savage spirit, w’hich would lull by 
wTath 

Its despei’ate escape from duty’s path. 

Glares round thee, in the scarce believing 
eyes 

Of those who fear the chief they sacrifice : 
For ne’er can man his conscience all assuage. 
Unless he drain the wine of passion — rage. 


IV. 

III vaui, not silenced by the eye of death, 
Thou cali’st the loyal wth thy menaced 
breath ; — 

They come not ; they are few, and, overawed, 
Must acquiesce, w’hile sterner hearts applaud. 
In vain thou dost demand the cause: a curse 
Is all the answer, w ith the threat of worse. 
Full in thine eyes is w’aved the glittering 
blade, 

Close to thy throat the pointed bayonet laid. 
The levell'd muskets circle round tby breast 
In hands as steel’d to do the deadly rest. 
Thou dar’st them to their worst, exclaiming— 
“Fire!” 

But they wlio pitied not could yet admire ; 
Some lurking remnant of their former awe 
Restrain'd them longer than their broken law ; 
They would not dip their souls at once m 
blooil. 

But left thee to the mercies of the flood. 


V. 

“Hoist out the boat I ” was now' the leader's 
t*i‘y ; 

And who dare answer “ No ! ” to Mutiny, 

In the first dawning of the drunken hour, 
The Saturnalia of unhope<l-for pow’er? 

The boat is lower’d w’itb all the haste of liate. 
With its slight plank between thee and thy 

Her only cargo such a scant supply 
As promises the death their hands deny { 
And just enough of water and of bread 
To keep, some days, the dying from the (Jeau. 
Some cordage, canvas, sails, and lines, aim 

twine, - , 1. • 

But treasures all to hermits of the brine, 

Were addeil after, to the earnest prayer 
Of those who saw no hope, save sea ami ai^ 
And last, that trembling vassal of the loie 
The feeling compass— Navigation s soul. 


VI. 

id now' tlie self-elected chief finds time 
stun the first sensation of his enme, 
d raise it in his followers-" Ho I the 

bowl 1 ” olinftl 

St passion should retiirn to reason s shoa . 
Jrandy for heroes ! ” Burke could once cx 

claim — , • ^ . 

, doubt a liquid path to epic fame , 

d such the new-born lieroes 
d drain’d the draught with an applaud 

choor 

luzza ! for Otaheite ! ” was the cry. 
strange such shouts from sons 

Mutiny ! 


Canto I.] 
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The gentle island, and the genial soil, 

The friendly hearts, the feasts %\'ithout a toil, 
The courteous manners but from nature 
caught, 

The wealth mihoarded, and the love un- 
bought ; 

Could these have charms for rudest sea-boys, 
driven 


Before the mast by every wind of heaven ? 
Ajid now, even now prepared with others’ 
woes 

To earn mild Virtue’s vain desire, repose ? 
Alas I such is our nature I all but aim 
At the same end by pathways not the same ; 
Our means, our birth, our nation, and our 
name, 

Our fortune, temper, even our outward frame. 
Are far more potent o’er our yielding clay 
Than aught we know beyond our little day. 
Yet still there whispers the small voice within. 
Heard through Gain's silence, and o'er Glory s 
din : 

Whatever creed be taught, or land be trod, 
Han's conscience is the oracle of God. 


Then fonvard stepp’d the bold and froward 
boy 

His chief had cherish'd only to destroy, 

! -\jid, pointing to the helpless j)row beneath, 
Exclaim'd, “Depart at once! delay is 
! death ! ” 

I Yet then, even then, his feelings eeased not 
all; 

Tn that last moment could a word ro<*alI 
Bemorse for the black deed as yet half done, 

I And what lie hid from many show'd to one : 

When Bligh in stern reproach demanded 
I where 

Was now his grateful sense of former care ? 
>’>'here all his hopes to see his name aspire, 
And blazon Britain’s thousand glories lugher? 
llis feverish lips thus broke their gloomy 
! spell, 

j “ ’Tis that ! ’tis that ! I am in IieU ! in hell ! “ 

I No more he said : but urging to the bark 
His chief, commits him to his fragile ark ; 
The.se the sole accents from his tongue that 
fell, 

i But volumes lurk’d below his fierce farewell. 


VII. 

The launch is crowded with the faithful few 
^Vllo wait their chief, a melancholy crew : 
But some remain'd reluctant on the deck 
Of that proud vessel — now a moral wreck — 
And view’d their captain’s fate with piteous 
eyes : 

While others scoff’d his augur’d miseries. 
Sneer’d at the jirospect of liis pigmy sail, 

And the slight bark so laden and so frail. 

The tender nautilus, who steers liis prow, 
The sea-born sailor of his shell canoe, 

The ocean Mab. the fairy of the sea, 

Seems far less fragnle, and, alas ! more free. 
He, when the lightning -wing’d tornados 
sweep 

The surge, is safe — his port is in the deep — 
And triumphs o’er the armadas of mankind. 
Which shake the world, yet crumble in the 
wind. 

VIII. 

^\^len all was now prepared, the vessel clear 
Which hail'd her master in the mutineer, 

A seaman, less obdurate than his mates, 
Show'd the vain pity which but irritates; 
Watch’d his late chieftain with exjiloring eye. 
And told, in signs, repentant sympathy ; 

H(dd the moist shaddock to his parched 
mouth, 

Which felt exhaustion’s deep and bitter 
drouth. 

But soon observed, this guardian was with- 
draw'n, 

Nor further mercy clouds rebellion's dawn. 


IX. 

The arctic sun rose broad above the wave ; 
The breeze now sank, now wliisper’d from 
I his cave ; 

' As on the iEolian harp, hi.s fitful wings 
Now swell’d, now flutter’d o’er his ocean 
strings. 

With slow, despairing oar, tlic abandon’d skiff 
rioughs its drear progre.ss to the scarce seen 
cliff, 

INliich lifts its jioak a cloud above the main : 
That boat and ship shall never meet again ! 

But ’tis not mine to tell their tale of grief, 
Their constant peril, and their scant relief ; 
Their days of danger, and their nights of 
pain ; 

! Their manly courage even when deem’d in 
I vain ; 

, The sapping famine, rendering scarce a son 
Kno;yn to his mother in the skeleton ; 

The ills that lessen’d still their little store, 
And starved even Hunger till he wrung no 
I more ; 

, The varying frowns and favours of the deei), 
That now almost ingulfs, then leaves to 
I creep 

With crazy oar and shatter’d strength along 
1 The tide that yields reluctant to the strong • 
The inces.sant fever of that arid thirst ’ 
Which welcomes, as a well, the clouds that 
burst 

I Above their naked bones, and feels delight 
I In the cold drenching of the stormy night, 
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And from the ontspread canvas gladly wrings 
A drop to moisten life’s all-gasping springs ; 
The savage foe escaped^ to seek again 
More hospitable shelter from the main ; 

The ghastly spectres which were doom’d at 
last 

To tell as true a tale of dangers past, 

As ever the dark annals of the deep , 
Disclosed for man to dread or woman weci). 

X. 

We leave them to their fate, but not un- 
known 

Nor unredress'd. Revenge may have her 
own : 

Roused discipline aloud proclaims their 
cause, 

And injured navies urge their broken laws. 
Pursue we on his track the mutineer, 

Whom distant vengeance had not taught to 
fear. 

Wide o'er the wave — away! away! away! 
Once more his eyes shall hail the welcome 
bay ; 

Once more the happy shores without a law 
Receive the outlaws whom they lately saw ; 
Nature, and Nature’s goddess — woman — 

WOOS 

To lands where, save their conscience, none 
accuse ; 

Where all partake the earth without dispute, 
And bread itself is gather’d as a fruit ; 

Where none contest the fields, the woods, 
the streams : — 

The goldless age, where gold disturbs no 
dreams, 

Inhabits or inhabited the shore, 

Till Europe taught them lietter than before: 
Bestow’d her customs, and amended theirs, 
But left her vices also to their heirs, 

Away with this ! behold them as they were. 
Do good with Nature, or Avith Nature err, 

“ Huzza ! for Otaheite 1 ” was the cry, 

As stately swept the gallant vessel by. 

The breeze springs up ; the lately flapping 
sail 

Extends its arch before the growing gale ; 

In sAAufter ripples stream aside the seas, 
Which her bold bow flings off with dashing 

Thus Argo plough’d the Euxiue’s virgin 
foam. 

But those she wafted still look'd back to 
home : 

These spurn their country with their rebel 
bark. 

And fly her as the raven fled the ark ; 

And yet they seek to nestle Avith the dove, 
And tame their fiery spirits doAvn to love. 


Canto the Second. 



How pleasant were the songs of Toobonai, 
When summer’s sun went doAvn the coral 
bay! 

Come, let us to the islet’s softest shade, 

And hear the warbling birds ! the damsel 
said : 

The wood-dove from the forest-depth shall 
coo, 

Like voices of the gods from Bolotoo, 

We’ll cull the flowers that grow above the 
dead, 

For these most bloom where rests the war- 
rior’s head ; 

And we AviU sit in tAvilight’s face, and see 
The sweet moon glancing through the tooa 
tree, 

The lofty accents of whose sighing bough 
Shall sadly please us as we lean beloAV ; 

Or climb the steep, and view the surf in vain 
AVrestle Avith rocky giants o’er the main, 
A\Tiich spurn in columns back the baffled 


spray. 

How beautiful are these I how happy they, 
Who, from the toil and tumult of their lives, 
Steal to look down Avhere nought but ocean 
strives I 

Even he too loves at times the blue 
And smooths his ruffled mane beneath tne 
moon. 


H. 

Yes — from the sepulcln-e aa g ’ll gather flow®K, 
Then feast like spirits in their pronusea 

bowers, , 

\ Then plunge and reA’el in the rolling surf, 
i Then lay our limbs along the tender turf, 
And, wet and shining from the sportive toi , 
Anoint our bodies with the fragrant oil, 

And plait our garlands gather’d from tne 

grave, , 

And Avear the wreaths that sprung from 

the brave. , 

But lo ! night comes, tlie Mooa avoos ns bacK, 
The sound of mats are heard along our 


track: , ,, 

.non the torchlight dance shall fling 

u flashing mazes o’er the Marly’s green, 

nd Ave too Avill be there ; Ave too re^U 

he memory bright Avith many a festival, 

re Fiji blew the shell of Avar, when foes 

or the first time were wafted 

las I for them the flower of 

las ! for them onr fields are rank witn 

brgotten is the rapture, or unkiioAvn. 
f wandering AA-ith the moon and Ioac alone. 
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Bat be it so : — they taught us how to wield 
The club, and rain our arrows o'er the field : 
Now let them reap the harvest of their art ! 
But feast to-night t to-morrow we depart. 
Strike up the dance I the rava bowl fill highl 
Drain every drop ! — to-morrow we may die. 

In summer garments be our limbs array’d ; 
Around our waists the tappa’s white display’d ; 
Thick wreaths shall form our coron^, like 
spring’s, 

And round our necks shall glance the hooiii | 
strings ; 

So shall their brighter hues contrast the glow 
Of the dusk bosoms that beat high below. 

in. 

But now the dance is o’er — yet stay awhile ; 
Ah, pause ! nor yet put out the social smile. 
To-morrow for the Mooa we depart, 

But not to-night — to-night is for the heart. 
Again bestow the wreaths we gently woo, 

Ye young enchantresses of gay Licoo I 
How lovely are your forms 1 how every sense 
Bows to your beauties, soften’d, but intense, 
Like to the flowers on Mataloco’s steep, 

"Which fling their fragrance far athwart the 
deep ! — 

We too will see Licoo ; but — oh ! my heart ! — 
What do I say ? — to-morrow we depart ! 

IV. 

Thus rose a song — the harmony of times 
Before the winds blew Europe o’er these 
climes. 

True, they had vices — such are Nature’s 
growth — 

But only tlie barbarian’s — we have both ; 

The sordor of civilisation, mix’d 
With all the savage which man’s fall hath 
fix’d. 

Who hath not seen Dissunulation’s reign, 

The prayers of Abel link’d to deeds of Cain ? 
Who such would see may from his lattice view 
The Old World more degraded than tljc 
New, — 

Now nexe no more, save where Columbia 
rears 

Twin giants, born by Freedom to her spheres, 
"Wlierc Cliimborazo, over air, earth, wave. 
Glares with his Titan eye, and sees no slave. 


A boy Achilles, with the centaur’s lyre 
In hand, to teach him to surpass his sire. 

For one long-cherish’d ballad’s simple stave, 
Bung from the rock, or mingled with the 
wave, 

Or from the bubbling streamlet's grassy side, 
Or gathering mountain echoes as they glide, 
Hath greater power o’er each true heart 
and ear. 

Than all the columns Conquest’s minions 
rear ; 

Invites, when hieroglyphics are a theme 
I'or sages’ labours, or the student’s dream ; 
.•\ttract8, when History’s volumes are a toil, — 
The first, the freshest bud of Feeling’s soil. 
Such was this rude rhyme — rhyme is of the 
rude — 

But sucli inspired the Norseman’s solitude, 
Who came and conquer’d ; such, wherever 
rise 

Lands which no foe destroy or civilise. 

Exist : and what can our accomplisli’d art 
Of verse do more than reach tlie awaken’d 
heart ? 

VI. 

And sweetly now those untaught melodies 
Broke the luxurious silence of the skies, 

Tlie sweet siesta of a summer day. 

The tropic afternoon of Toobonai, 

When every flower was bloom, and air was 
balm, 

And the first breath began to stir the palm. 
The first yet voiceless wind to urge the wa\'o 
.\11 gently to refresh the tliirsty cave, 

Where sat the songstress with the stranger 
boy, 

"Who taught her passion’s desolating joy, 

Too powerful over every heart, but most 
O'er those who know not how it may be lost; 
O’er those who, burning in the new-born fire, 
Like martyrs revel in tlieir funeral pyre, 
With such devotion to their ecstasy, 

That life knows no such rapture as to die : 
And die they do ; for earthly life has nought 
Match’d with that burst of nature, even in 
thought ; 

And all our dreams of better life above 
But close in one eternal gush of love. 


V. 

Such was this ditty of Tradition’s days, 
Which to the dead a lingering fame conveys 
In song, wliere fame as yet hath left no sign 
Beyond the sound whose cliarm is half 
divine ; 

Which leaves no record to the sceptic eye, 
Ihit yields young liistory all to liarmony; 


Tliere sat the gentle savage of the wild, 

111 growth a woman, though in years a child, 
As childhood dates within our colder clime, 
Where nought is ripen’d rapidly save crime ; 
The infant of an infant world, as pure 
I’rom nature— lovely, wanii, and premature; 
Dusky like night, but night witli all her 
stars. 

Or cavern sparkling with its native spars ; 
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With eyes that were a language and a spell, 
A form like Aphrodite's in her shell, 

With all her loves around her on the deeii, 
Voluptuous as the first approach of sleep ; 
Yet full of life — for through lier tropic cheek 
The blush would make its way, and all but 
speak : 

The sun-born blood suffused her neck, and 
threw 

O'er lier clear nut-bro^vn skin a lucid hue. 
Like coral reddening through the darken’d 
wave, 

Which draws the diver to the crimson cave. 
Sucli was this daughter of the southern seas, 
Herself a billow in her energies, 

To bear the bark of others’ happiness. 

Nor feel a sorrow till their joy grew less : 

Her wild and wanu yet faithful bosom knew 
No joy like what it gave ; lier hopes ne’er drew 
Aught from experience, that chill touchstone, 
whose 

Sad jiroof reduces all thmgs from their hues : 
She fear’d no ill, because she knew it not, 

Or what she knew was soon— too soon — 
forgot : 

Her smiles and tears had pass’d, as light 
winds pass 

O’er lakes to ruffle, not destroy, their glass, 
Whose depths unsearch'd, and fountains 
from the hill, 

Restore their surface, in itself so still, 

Until the earthquake tear the naiad’s cave. 
Root up the spring, and trample on the 
wave, 

And crush the living waters to a mass. 

The amphibious desert of the dank morass ! 
And must their fate be hers ? The eternal 
change 

But grasps humanity with quicker range ; 
And they who fall but fall as worlds will fall. 
To rise, if just, a spirit o’er them all. 

VIII. 

And who is he ? the blue-eyed northern child 
Of isles more known to man, but scarce less 
T\dld ; 

The fair-hair’d offspring of the Hebrides, 
"N^ere roars the Pentland with its whirling 
seas ; 

Rock’d in his cradle by the roaring wind. 

The tempest-born in body and in mind. 

His young eyes openhig on the ocean-foam,^ 
Had from that moment deem'd the deep his 
home. 

The giant comrade of his pensive moods. 

The sharer of his craggy solitudes, 

The oaly Mentor of his youth, where’er 
TTia bark was borne ; the sport of wave and 
air ; 


A careless thing, who placed his choice in 
chance. 

Nursed by the legends of his laud’s romance; 
Eager to hope, but not less firm to bear. 
Acquainted with all feelings save despair. 
Placed in the Arab's clime, he would have 
been 

As bold a rover as the sands have seen. 

And braved their thirst with ns enduring lip 
As Ishuiael, wafted on his desert-sliip; 

Fix'd upon Chili's shore, a proud cacique ; 
On Hellas’ mountains, a rebellious Greek; 
Born in a tent, perhaps a Tamerlane ; 

Bred to a throne, perhaps unfit to reign. 

For the same soul that rends its path to 
sway. 

If rear’d to such, can find no further prey 
Beyond itself, and must retrace its way. 
Plunging for jileasure into pain : the same 
Sjiirit which made a Nero, Rome’s worst 
sliamc, 

A humbler state and discipline of heart. 

Had form’d his glorious namesake’s couuter- 
part ; 

But gi*ant his vices, grant them all his own, 
How small their theatre without a throne i 


IX. 

Thou smilest these comparisons seem high 
To those who scan all things with dazzleti 

Link’d with the unknown name of one whose 

doom . - _ 

Has nought to do with glory or with Rome, 

With ChUi, Hellas, or with Araby ; 

Thou smilest ?— Smile ; ’tis better thus tuau 

Yet such he might have been ; he was a man, 
A soaring spirit, ever in the van, 

A patriot hero or despotic chief, ^ 

To form a nation’s glory or its grief. 

Born under auspices which make us more 
Or less than we deUght to ponder ^ 

But these are visions; say, what was 

here ? 

A blooming boy, a truant mutineer. 

The fair-hair’d Torqnil, free as ocean s spray, 
The husband of the bride of Toobouai. 

X. 

By Neuha’s side be sate, and watch’d the 

Neuha, the sun-flower of the island 
Highborn, (a birth at which the l^erald smiles. 

Without a scutcheon for ’ 

Of a long race, the valiant and the free, 

The naked knights of savage bore ; 

Whose grassy cairns no 

And thine— I ve seen— Achilles . ao no 
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She, when the thouder-beariiig strangers 
came, 

In vast canoes, begirt with l>olts of flame, 
Topp'd with tall trees, which, loftier than 
the palm, 

Seem'd rooted in the deep amidst its calm : 
Jiiit when the winds awaken’d, shot forth ' 
wings j 

Broad as the cloud along the horizon flings, 
And sway'd the waves like cities of the sea, 
Making the very billows look less free 
She, with her paddling oar and dancing prow, 
Shot through the surf, like reindeer through 
the snow, | 

Swift-gliding o’er the breaker’s whitening 
edge, 

Light as a nereid in her ocean sledge, 

And gazed and wonder’d at the giant hulk, 
Which heaved from wave to wave its tramp- 
ling bulk, I 

The anchor dropp’d ; it lay along the deep, 1 

Like a huge lion in the sun asleep, 

While round it swarm’d the proas’ flitting 
chain, ! 

Like summer bees that hum around his 
mane. 

XI. 

The w’hite man landed ! need the rest be 
told ? ! 

The New World stretch’d its dusk hand to I 

the Old ; 

Each was to each a marvel, and the tie 
Of wonder warm’d to better sjunpathy. 

Kind was the welcome of the sun-born sires, ! 
And kinder still their daughters’ gentler fires. 
Their union grew- : the children of the storm 
Found beauty link’d with many a dusky form ; 
While these in tuni admire<l the paler glow, 
Which seem’d so white in climes that knew ! 
no snow’. 

The chase, the race, the liberty to roam, i 

The soil where every cottage show’d a liome ; 
The sea-spread net, the lightly launch’d 
canoe, 

^yhich Htemm’d the studded archipelago. 

O’er whose blue bosom rose the starry isles ; 
The healthy slumber, earn’d by sportive toils ; i 
The palm, the loftiest dryad of the W’oods, 
Within w’hose bosom infant Bacchus broods ^ 
While eagles scarce build higher than the j 
crest ! 

Which shadows o’er the vineyard in her ’ 
breast ; 

The cava feast, the yam, the cocoa’s root, 1 
Which bears at once the cup, and milk and 
fruit; 

The bread-tree, w'bich, witliout the plough- 
share, yields 

The unreap’d harvest of unfurrow’d fields. 


And bakes its unadulterated loaves 
Without a furnace in unpurchased groves, 
And flings off famine from its fertile breast, 
A priceless market for the gathering guest ; — 
These, with the luxuries of seas and wooils, 
The airy joys of social solitudes, 

Tamed each rude wanderer to the sympathies 
Of those who were more happy, if less wise. 
Bid more than Europe’s discipline had done, 
And civilised Civilisation’s son ! 

XII, 

Of tTiese, and there was many a willing pair, 
Neuha and Torquil were not the least fair : 
Both children of the isles, though distant far ; 
Both born beneath a sea-presiding star ; 

Both nouri.sh’d amidst nature’s native scenes, 
Loved to the last, wliatever intervenes 
Between us and our cliildliood’s sympathy, 
Whicli still reverts to what first caught the 
eye. 

He who first met the Highlands' swelling blue 
Will love each peak that shows a kindred hue, 
Hail m each crag a friend’s familiar face, 

And clasi) the mountain in bis mind's em- 
brace. 

Long have I roamed through lands which 
arc not mine, 

Adored the Alp, and loved the Apennine, 
Kevered Parnassus, and beheld the steep 
Jove’s Ida and Olympus crown the deep : 

But ’t was not all long ages’ lore, nor all 
yV/eir nature held me in their thrilling thrall; 
The infant rapture still survived the hoy. 

And Loch-na-gar with I<la look’<l o’er Troy, 
Mix'd Celtic memories with the Plirygian 
ntount, 

And Highland linns with Castalie’s clear 
fount. 

Forgive me, Homer’s universal shade! 
Forgive me, Pluehus ! that my fancy stray’d ; 
Tlie north and nature taught me to adore ’ 
Your scenes sublime, from tliose beloved 
before. 

xni. 

The love which maketh all things fond and 
fair, 

The youth which makes one rainbow of the 
air, 

The dangers past, that make even man enjoy 
The pause in which he ceases to destroy, 

Tlie mutual beauty, which the sternest feel 
Strike to their hearts like lightning to the 
steel. 

United the lialf savage and the whole, 

The maid and boy in one absorbing soul. 

No more tlie thundering memory of the figlit 
rapp’d his wean’d bosom in its dark de- 
light; 
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No more the irksome restlessness of rest 
Disturb’d him like the eagle in her nest, 
Wliose whetted beak and far-pervading eye 
Darts for a victim over all the sky : 

His heart W’aa tamed to that voluptuous state, 
At once Elysian and effeminate, • 

■^^ch leaves no laurels o’er the hero’s urn ; — 
These wither when for aught save blood they 
bum ; 

Yet when their ashes in their nook are laid, 
Doth not the myrtle leave as sweet a shade ? 
Had Ctesar known but Cleopatra’s kiss, 

Eome had been free, the world had not been 
his. 

And what have Ca?sar’s deeds and Ciesar’s 
fame 

Done for the earth? We feel them in our 
shame : 

The gory sanction of his glory stains 
The rust which tyrants cherish on our chains. 
Though Glory, Nature, Reason, Freedom, bid 
Housed millions do what single Brutus did — 
g^veep these mere mock-birds of the desi)ot’s 


Their hour-glass was the sea-sand, and the 
tide, 

Like her smooth billow, saw their moments 
glide ; 

, Their clock the sun, in his unbounded to w’r; 
, They reckon’d not, whose day was but an 
hour ; 

> The nightingale, their only vesper-bell. 

Sung sweetly to the rose the day’s farewell ; 
The broad sun set, but not with lingering 
sweep. 

As in the north he mellows o’er the deep ; 
But fiery, full, and fierce, as if he left 
The world for ever, earth of light bereft, 
Idunged with red forehead down along the 
j w’ave, 

I As dives a hero headlong to his grave. 

1 Then rose they, looking first along the skies, 
And then for light into each other's eyes, 
Wondering that summer show’d so brief a 

sun, , 

And asking if indeed the day were done. 


song 

From the tall bough where they have perch’d 
so long, — 

Still are we hawk’d at by such mousing owls, 
And take for falcons those ignoble fo^yl9, 
When but a word of freedom would dispel 
These bugbears, as their terrors show too 
well. 

Rapt in the fond forgetfulness of life, 

Neuha, the South Sea girl, was all a wife. 
With no distracting world to call her off 
From love; with no society to scoff 
At the new transient fiaine; no babbling 
crowd 

Of coxcombry in admiration loud, 

Or with adulterous whisper to alloy 
Her duty, and her glory, and her joy : 

With faith and feelings naked as her fonn, 
She stood as stands a rainbow in a storm, 
(Changing its hues with bright variety. 

But still expanding lovelier o’er the sky, 
Howe’er its arch may sw’ell, its colours move. 
The cloud-compelling harbinger of love. 

XV. 

Here, in this grotto of the wave-worn shore. 
They pass’d the tropic’s red meridian o’er ; 
Nor long the hours — they never paused o’er 
time, 

Unbroken by the clock’s funereal chime. 
Which deals the daily pittance of our span. 
And points and mocks with iron laugh at man. 
What deem’d they of the future or the past ? 
The present, like a tyrant, held them fast : 


X^^. 

md let not this seem strange : the devotee 
iives not in earth, but in his ecstasy ; 
LTOund him days and worlds are heedless 

driven, , 

lis soul is gone before his dust to heaven, 
s love less potent ? No — his path is trod, 
dike uplifted gloriously to God ; 

)r link’d to all we know of heaven below, 
’he other better self, whose joy or woe 
s more than ours ; the aU-absorbmg flame 
Vhich, kindled by anotlier, grows the same, 
Vrapt in one blaze ; the pure, yet fuueral pii^ 
Vliere gentle hearts, like Bramms, sit and 

low often we forget all time, when lone, 

.dmiring Nature’s universal throne, 

ler woods, her wilds, her waters, the m 

tense , 

teply of hers to our intelligence 1 
dve not the stars and mountains . Ar 

Vitirura spirit ? Ai;e the .foppmg caves 
Vithout a feeling m their si ent tears . 
lo, iio:-thcy woo and clasp ns to tmi 

clog and clod of 

ts lionr, and merge our soul in tlic gr 

;tripo^ tills fond and false . y ? 

Vho thinks of self “ ttoag>'‘' 

.nd who, though gazing lower, ever thong 

n the young moments ere the heart 

'ime“Te'Ln, of man’s baseness oj 
tll nature is his realm, and love his tlir 
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xvn. 

Neuha arose, and Torquil : twilight’s hour 
Came sad and softly to their rocky bower, 
Which, kindling by degrees its dewy spars, 
fiChoed their dim light to the mustering 
stars. 

Slowly the pair, partaking nature’s calm, 

Sought out their cottage, built beneath the 
palm ; 

Now smiling and now silent, as the scene ; 
Lovely as Love — the spirit I — when serene. 
The Ocean scarce spoke louder ^ith his 
swell, 

Than breathes his mimic murmurer in the 
shell. 

As, far divided from his parent deep, 

Tlie sea-born infant cries, and will not sleep, 
Haismg his little plaint in vain, to rave 
For the broad bosom of his nursing wave : 
The woods droop’d darkly, as inclined to rest. 
The tropic bird w’heel’d rockward to his nest. 
And the blue sky spread round them like a 
lake 

Of peace, where Piety her thirst might slake. 

XVIII. 


And, puff’d where’er uinds rise or waters roll. 
Had wafted smoke from Portsmouth to the 
Pole, 

Opposed its vapour as the lightning flash’d, 
And reek’d, 'midst mountain-billows, un- 
abash'd. 

To .£o1u 8 a constant sacrifice, 

. Through everj- change of all the varying 
skies. 

And what was he who bore it ? — I may err, 
But deem him sailor or philosopher. 

Sublime tobacco ! w’hich from east to west 
Cheers the tar s labour or tlie Tnrlnnan’s 
rest ; 

Which on the Moslem’s ottoman divides 
His hours, and rivals opium and his hrides ; 
Magnificent in Stamboul, but less grand, 
Thoiigli not less loved, in Wapping or the 
Strand ; 

Divine in hookas, glorious in a pipe, 

When tipp’d with amber, mellow, rich, and 
ripe ; 

Like other charmers, wooing the caress, 

More dazzlingly wlien daring in full dress ; 
Yet thy true lovers more admire by far 
Tliy naked beauties — Give me a cigar ! 


But through the palm and plantain, liarlc, a 
voice 1 

Not such as would have been a lover's 
choice, 

In such an hour, to break the air so still ; 

No djung night-breeze, harping o’er the hill, 
Striking the strings of nature, rock and tree, 
Those best and earliest lyres of harmony, 
With Echo for their chorus ; nor the alarm 
Of the loud war-whoop to dispel the charm ; 
Nor the soliloquy of the hermit owl, 

Exhaling all his solitary soul, 

The dim though large-eyed w inged anchorite, 
Who peals liis dreary peoan o’er the night ; 
But a loud, long, and naval whistle, shrill 
As ever started through a sea-bird’s hill ; 
And tlien a pause, and then a hoarse, 

Torquil, my hoy I wlmt cheer? Hoi hrotlier 
liol” ’ 

“ Who hails ? ” cried Torquil, following with 
his eye 

The sound. " Here ’s one, ” was all the brief 
reply. 

XIX. 

But here the herald of the self-same mouth 
Came breathing o’er the aromatic south, 

Not like a “ bed of violets ” on the gale, 

Cut such wafts its cloud o*6r grog or ale 
Borne from a short frail pipe, which yet had 
blown 

Its gentle odours over either zone, 



Through the approacliing darkness of the 
ivood 

A human figure broke the solitude, 
Fantastically, it may be, array’d, 

A seaman in a savage masquerade ; 

Such as appears to rise out from the deep 
When o’er the line the merry vessels sweep, 
And the rough saturnalia of tlie tar 

Flock o’er the deck, in Neptune’s borrow’d 
oar ; 

And, pleased, the god of ocean sees his name 
Revive once more, thougli but in mimic 
game 


lus true sons, WHO not in the breeze 
Undreamt of in his native Cyclades. 

Still the old g(Kl delights, from out the main, 
lo snatch some glimpses of his ancient reign. 
Onr sailor’s jacket, though in ragged trim, 

His constant pipe, which never yet bnrn’d 
dim, 

His foremast air, and somewhat rolling gait 
Like his dear vessel, spoke his foniier state 
gut then a sort of kerchief round his head 
Not over-tightly bound, nor nicely spread • 
And, stead of trowsers (ali ! too early torn » 

lor even the mildest woods vrill have their 
thorn), 

A curious sort of someivhat scanty mat 
Now served for inexpressibles and bat : 

His naked feet and neck, and sunburnt face, 

1 erchance might suit alike with either race. 
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His anns were all bis our Europe’s 

growth, 

Which two worlds bless for civilising both ; 
The musket swung behind his shoulders 
broad, 

A.nd somewhat stoop’d by his marine abode, 
But brawny as the boar’s ; and hung be- 
neath, 

His cutlass droop’d, unconscious of a sheath, 
Or lost or worn away ; his pistols were 
Link’d to his belt, a matrimonial pair — 

(Let not this metaphor appear a scoff. 

Though one miss’d fire, the other would go 
off); 

These, witli a bayonet, not so free from rust 
As when the arm-chest held its brighter 
trust. 

Completed his accoutrements, as Night 
Survey’d him in his garb heteroclite. 

XXI. 

“What cheer, Ben Bunting?” cried (when 
in full view 

Our new ac^iuaintance) Torqiiil. “ Aught of 
new? ” 

“Ey, ey 1 ” quoth Ben, “not new, hut news 
enow ; 

A strange sail in the oiling.” — “Sail! and 
how ? 

AVliat! could you make her out? It cannot 
he ; 

I’ve seen no rag of canvas on the sea.” 

“ Belike,” said Ben, “ you might not from the 
bay, 

But from the bluff-head, where I watch’d to- 
day, 

I saw her in the doldrums ; for the wind 
Was light and baffling.” — “ Wlien the sun 
declined 

Where lay she? had she anchor'd?” — “No, 
hut still 

She bore down on ns, till the wind grew 
still.” 

“ Her flag ? ” — “ I had no glass : hut fore and 

aft, 

Egad ! she seem’d a wicked-looking craft.” 
“Arm'd?” — “I expect so; — sent on the look- 
out : 

’Tis time, belike, to put our helm about.” 
“About? — Whate’er may have us now in 
chase, 

We’ll make no running fight, for that were 
base ; 

We will die at our quarters, like true men. 

“ Ey, ey ! for that ’tis all the same to Ben. 

“ Does Christian know this ? ” — “ Ay ; he has 
piped all hands 

To quarters. They are furbishing the 
stands 


Of arms ; and we have got some guns to 
bear, 

And scaled them. You are wanted.” — “ That 's 
but fair ; 

And if it were not, mine is not the soul 
To leave my comrades helpless on the shoal. 
My Neuha ! ah ! and must my fate pursue 
Not me alone, but one so sweet and true ? 
But whatsoe’er betide, ah, Neuha ! now 
Uiunan me not ; the hour will not allow’ 

A tear; I’m thine whatever intervenes!” 
“Right,” quoth Ben; “that will do for the 


mannes. 
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I. 


79 
t y 


The fight was o’er; the flashing through the 
gloom. 

Which robes the cannon as he wings a tomb, 
Had ceased ; and sulphury vapours upward 
driven 

Had left the earth, and hot polluted heaven . 
The rattling roar which rung in every volley 
Had left the echoes to tlieir melancholy ; 

No more they shriek’d their horror, boom for 

boom ; . , j *», ,v 

The strife w as done, the vanquish’d had tnei 

doom ; . • i nr 

The mutineers wrere crush’d, dispersd, 

ta’en, . . • 

Or lived to deem the happiest were the ‘ 
Few, few escaped, and these w'ere hmitea o 
The isle they loved beyond their native snore. 
No further home was theirs, it seem Oi 

I earth, . . ♦i.^Tn 

; Once renegades to tliat which gave 

birth ; 

Track’d like wild beasts, like them 

sought the wild, in. 

As to a mother’s bosom flies the chinf ; 

But vainly wolves and lions seek their < t 
And still more vainly men escape from • 

II. 

Beneath a rock whose jutting base protrm es 
Far over ocean in its fiercest moods, 

IVlien scaling hia 

Is hurl’d dowm headlong hke the lorci 

And flus^back on tbe foiling 
Which fight beneath the banners of the 
But now at rest, a little remn^t dre _ 
Together, bleeding, thirsty, famt, and f 
But still their weapons m their hanas, 

Witbfo metbing of the pride of former nill, 
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As men not all tmosed to meditate, 

And strive much more than wonder at their 
fate. 

Their present lot was what they had fore- , 
seen, 

And dared as what was likely to have been ; 
Yet still the Ungei'ing hope, which deem’d 
their lot 

Not pEO'don’d, but unsought for or forgot, 

Or trusted that, if sought, their distant caves 
Might still be miss'd amidst the world of 
waves, 

Had wean’d their thoughts in part from what 
they saw 

And felt, the vengeance of their country’s 
law. 

Their sea-green isle, their guilt-won paradise. 
No more could shield their ^irtue or their 
vice : 

Their better feelings, if such were, were 
thrown 

Back on themselves, — their sins remain’d 
alone. 

Proscribed even in their second country, they 
Were lost ; in vain the world before them 

lay ; 

All outlets seem’d secured. Their new allies 
Had fought and bled in mutual sacrifice; 

But what avail’d the club and spear, and arm 
Of Hercules, against the sulphury charm. 

The magic of the thunder, which destroy’d 
The warrior ere his strength could be em- 
ploy’d ? 

Dug, like a spreading pestilence, the grave 
No less of human bravery than the brave ! 
Their own scant numbers acted all the few 
Against the many oft will dare and do; 

But though the choice seems native to die 
free, 

Even Greece can boast but one Thennopyhc, 
Till iioir, when she has forged her broken 
chain 

Back to a sword, and dies and lives again ! 

in. 

Beside the jutting rock the few appear’d, 

Like the last remnant of the red-<leer’s herd ; 
Their eyes were feverish, and their aspect 
worn, I 

But still the hunter’s blootl was on their 
horn, I 

A little stream came tumbling from the 
height, 

And straggling into ocean as it might 

Its bounding crystal frolick’d in the ray, 

And gush’d from cliff to crag with saltless 
spray ; 

Close on the wild, wide ocean, yet as pure 
And fresh as innocence, and more secure, 


Its silver torrent glitter'd o’er the deep, 

As the shy chamois’ eye o’erlooks the steep. 
While far below the vast and sullen swell 
Of ocean’s alpine azure rose and fell. 

To this young spring they rush’d, — all feel- 
ings first 

Absorb’d in passion’s and in nature’s thirst, — 
Drank as they do who drink their last, and 
threw 

Their arms aside to revel m its dew ; 

Cool’d their scorch’d throats, and wash’d tlie 
gory stains 

From wounds whose only bandage might be 
chains ; 

Then, when their drought was quench’d, 
look’d sadly round, 

.\s wondering how so many still were found 
Alive and fetterless : — but silent all, 

Each sought liis fellow’s eyes, as if to call 
On him for language which his lips denied, 
As though their voices with their cause had 
died. 

IV. 

Stern, and aloof a little from the rest. 

Stood Christian, with his arms across his 
chest. 

The ruddy, reckless, dauntless hue once 
spread 

Along his check was livid now as lead ; 

His light-brown locks, so graceful in their 
flow, 

Now rose like startled vipers o’er his brow\ 
Still as a statue, with his lips comprest 
To stifle even the breath within his breast, 

I Fast by the rock, all menacing, but mute, 
i He stood ; and, save a slight beat of his foot, 
^\Tiich deepen’d now and then the sandy 
dint 

Beneath his heel, his form seem’d turn’d to 
flint. 

Some paces further Torquil lean’d his head 
Against a hank, and spoke not, but he bled, — 
Not mortally: — his worst wound was within ; 
His brow was pale, bis blue eyes sunken in, 
-Vnd blood-drops, sprinkled o’er bis yellow 
bair, 

Show’d that his faintness came not from 
despair, 

But nature’s ebb. Beside him was another, 
Rough as a bear, but willing as a brother, — 
Ben Bunting, who essay’d to wash, and w ipe, 
And bind his wound— then calmly lit his pipe, 
A trophy which survived a liuudred fights, 

A beacon which had cheer’d ten thousand 
nights. 

The fourth and last of this deserted group 

V alk d up and down — at times w’ould stand, 
then stoop 
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To pick a pebble up — then let it drop — 

Then hurry as in haste — then quickly stoji — 
Then cast his eyes on his companions — fhen 
Half whistle half a tune, and pause again — 
And then his fonner movements would re- 
double, 

With something between carelessness and 
trouble. 

This is a long description, but applies 
To scarce five minutes pass’d before the eyes ; 
But yet what minutes 1 Moments like to these 
Keud men’s lives into immortalities. 

V. 

At length Jack Skyscrape, a mercurial man, 
"Who flutter’d over all things like a fan, 

More brave than firm, and more disposed to 
dare 

And die at once than ^^'restle with despair, 
Exclaim’d, “ G— d damnl” — those syllables 
intense, — 

Nucleus of England’s native eloquence. 

As the Turk’s “Allah!” or the Romans 
more 

Tagaii “ Proh Jupiter ! ” was wont of yore 
To give their first impressions such a vent, 
By way of echo to embarrassment. 

Jack was embarrass'd, — never hero more, 
And as he knew not what to say, he swore : 
Nor swore in vain ; the long congenial sound 
Revived Ben Bunting from his pipe pro- 
found ; 

He drew it from his mouth, and look’d full 
wise, 

But merely added to the oath his eijen ; 

Thus rendering the imperfect i)hrase com- 
plete, 

A peroration I need not repeat. 

VI. 

But Christian, of a higher order, stood 
Like an extinct volcano in his mood ; 

Silent, and sad, and savage, — with the trace 
Of passion reel^g from his clouded face ; 
Till lifting up again his sombre eye,^ 

It glanced on Torqnil, who loan’d faintly by. 
“And is it thus?” he cried, “unhappy boy I 
And thee, too, /Acc— my madness must de- 
stroy I ” 

He said, and strode to where young Torquil 
stood, 

Yet dabbled with his lately flowing blood ; 
Seized his hand wistfully, but did not press. 
And shrunk as fearful of his own caress ; 
Inquired into his state ; and when he heai'd 
The wound was slighter than he deem’d or 
fear’d, 

A moment’s brightness pass'd along his brow. 
As much as such a moment would allow. 


“Yes,” he exclaim’d, “we’re taken in the 
toil, 

But not a coward or a common spoil ; 

Dearly they ’ve bought us — dearly still may 
buy, — 

And I must fall; but have you strength to 
1 fly? 

i T would be some comfort still, could yon 
survive ; 

Our dwindled band is now too few to strive, 
i Oh I for a sole canoe ! though but a shell, 

To bear you hence to where a hope may 
dwell ! 

For me, my lot is what I sought ; to be, 

; In life or death, the fearless and the free.” 


VH. 

Even as he spoke, around the promontory, 
^Vhich nodded o’er the billows high and 
hoary, , 

A dark speck dotted ocean : on it flew 
Like to the shadow of a roused sea-mew; 
Onward it came — and, lo I a second follow d 
Now seen — now hid — where ocean’s vale was 
hollow’d ; 

And near, and nearer, till their dusky crew 
Presented well-known aspects to the view. 
Till on the surf their skimming paddles ply. 
Buoyant as wings, and flitting through tue 

Now perching on the wave’s high curl, and 

Das^d'^downward in the thundering foam 

below, . 1 1 . 

Which flings it broad and boiling sheet ou 

.Vnd s^tegs its high flakes, shiver’d into sleet: 
But floating still through surf and sweii, 

The ba1rks?*]&ie small birds through a lower- 

Their art seem’d nature— such the skill to 

sweep ^ ♦iip 

The wave of these born playmates of tne 

deep. 

vin. 

And who the first that, springing on t e 

Leaif d Ukl’ a nereid from her shell to la^ 
With dark but brUliant skm, and y ? 

Shining with love, and hope, and ' 

Neuha— the fond, t pour'd: 

Her heart on Torquil s hke a 
And smiled, and wept, and nea , 

As a InJe^assured ’twas him 
Shudder’d to see his yet warm wound, an 

To fimlU trivial, smiled and w^ept again. 


Canto IV.] 
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bear | To baffle the pursiiit.-Away I away I 
^ inonrn, bnt not | As life is on each paddle’s flight tcnday 

_ despair. 1 Neuha : Love 

Freights the frail bark and urges to the cove • 
And now the refuge and the foe are nich ’ 


despair. 

Her lover lived,— nor foes nor fears could 
blight 

That full-blown moment in its all delight • 
Joy trickled in her tears, joy fill d the sob 

That rock’d her heart till almost heard to 
throb ; 

And paradise was breathing in the sigh 
Of nature’s child in nature's ecstasy. 

IX. 

The sterner spirits who beheld that meeting 
>\ ere not unmoved ; w’ho are, when hearts 
are greeting? 

Even Christian gazed upon the maid and boy 
>yith tearless eye, Imt yet a gloomy joy 

Mix (1 with those bitter thoughts tlie soul 
arrays 

In hopeless visions of our better days 
When all’s gone~to tlie rainbow’s latest rav 
‘ And but for me!” he said, and turn'd 
away ; 

'Pjen gazed upon the pair, ns in his don 
lion looks upon his cubs again ; 

And then relapsed into his sullen guise 
As heedless of his further destinies. ’ 

• 

X. 

SooA or evil thought ; 

fi!* ® billows round the promontory brought 
rni hostile oars. — iUas ! who made 

I hat sound a dread ? All around them seem’d 
array’d 

Against them, save the bride of Toobonai • 
baV^*^ ‘taught the first glimpse o’er the 

Of the arm’d boats, which hurried to complete 
the remnant’s ruin with their flying feet 

Beckon’d the natives round her to t'lieir 
prows, 

ICmbark’d their guests and launch’d their 
light canoes, 

In one placed Christian and his comrades 
twain ; 

slm Torquil must not part again. 

She hx d lum in her owm.— Away ! away ' 

Ihey clear the breakers, dart alLg tlie hay, 

A d towards a group of islets, such as beai* 
la?r seal’s surf-hollow'd 

Thll ^^iUows ; fast 

Thoj. gain upon thcm-now they lose again - 
Again make w-ny and menace o’er the main • 

‘v 1 ^ canoes in chase divide ’ 

And follow different courses o’er the tide 


let, yet a moment; Fly, thou light ark, fly! 




Canto the Fourth. 

I. 

^_HiTE as a white sail on a dusky sea, 

When half the horizon’s clouded and half free. 
I Inttering between the dun wave and the sky, 
Is hope s last gleam iii.man’s extremity. 

Her anchor parts ! but still lier snowy sail 
our eye amid.st the rudest gale * 
riiough every wave she climbs divides us 
niore. 

The heart still follows from the loneliest 
shore. 

II. 

Not distant from the isle of Toolionai, 

A black rock rears its bosom o’er the spray. 
Ihe haunt of birds, a desert to mankind, 

>\ here the rough seal reposes from the wind, 
And sleeps unwieldy in his cavern dun 
Or gambols with huge frolic in the sun: 

Ihere shrilly to the passing oar is heard 
Ibe startled echo of the ocean bird, 

^Vbo rears on its bare breast her callow 
brood, 

The feather’d fisliers of the solitude 

A narrow segment of the yellow sand 

On one side forms the outline of a strand • 

Hero the young turtle, crawling from his 
shell, 

Steals to the deep wherein his parents dwell ; 
Chipp d by the beam, a nursling of the day, 
But batch d for ocean by the fostering ray ; 
The rest was one bleak precipice, as e’er 
Gave manners a shelter and despair • 

A spot to make the saved regret the deck 

Which late went down, and envy the lost 
wreck. 

Such was the stern asylum Neuha chose 
lo shield her lover from his following foes ; 
But all Its secret was not told ; she knew 
In this a treasure hidden from the view. 

m. 

Ere the canoes divided, near the spot, 

mann’d what held her Torquil’s 

By her command removed, to strengthen 

iiXOAO 

sS Christian from the 
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This he would have opposed; hut with a 
smile 

She pointed calmly to the craggy isle, 

And bade him “speed and prosper.” She 
would take 

The rest upon herself for Tor(juil’s sake. 

They parted with this added aid ; afar 
The proa darted like a shooting star, 

And gain’d on the pursuers, who now steer’d 
Kight on the rock which she and Torquil 
near’d. 

They pull’d ; her arm, though delicate, was 
free 

And firm as ever grappled with the sea. 

And yielded scarce to Torquil’s manlier 
strength. 

The prow now almost lay withm its length 
Of the crag’s steep, inexorable face. 

With nought but soundless waters for its 

Within a*hundred boats’ length was the foe, 
And now what refuge but their frail canoe ? 
This Torquil ask’d with half upbraiding eye. 
Which said— “Has Neuha brought me here 
to die? 

Is this a place of safety, or a giavc, 

And yon huge rock the tombstone of the 

wave ? ” 

IV. 

They rested on their paddles, and uprose 
Neuha, and pointing to the approaching foes. 
Cried, “Torquil, follow me, and fearless 

follow I ” , ^ , 

Then plunged at once into the ocean s hol- 

There was no time to pause — the foes were 

near — . 

Chains in his eye, and menace in his ear; 
With vigour they pull’d on, and as they came. 
Hail’d him to yield, and by his forfeit name. 
Headlong he leapt — to him the swummer s 
skill 

Was native, and now all his hope from ill 
But how, or where? He dived, and rose no 

more ; , . j 

The boat’s crew look’d amazed o er sea and 

shore. 

Tli6r6 was no landing on tbat precipice^ 
steep, harsh, and slippery as a berg of ice. 
They watch’d awhile to see him float again. 
But not a trace rebubbled from the main : 
The wave roll’d on, no ripple on its face. 
Since their first plunge recall’d a single trace ; 
The little whirl which eddied, and slight foam. 
That whiten’d o’er what seem’d their latest 
home. 

White as a sepulchre above the pair 
"IVTio left no marble (mournful as an heir) 


The quiet proa wavering o’er the tide 
Was all that told of Torquil and his bride ; 
And but for this alone the whole might seem 
The vanish’d phantom of a seaman’s dream. 
They paused and search’d in vain, then pull’d 
away ; 

Every superstition now forbade their stay. 
Some said he had not plunged into the wave, 
But vanish’d like a corpse-light from a grave ; 
Others, that something supernatural 
Glared in his figure, more than mortal tall ; 
While all agreed that in his cheek and eye 
There w’as a dead hue of eternity. 

Still as their oars receded from the cMgt 
Hound every weed a moment would they lag, 
Expectant of some token of their pr®! J 
But no — he had melted from them like the 


spray 


V. 


And where w’as he the pilgrim of the deep, 
FoUo^ving the nereid? Had they ceased to 

weep 

For ever ? or, received in coral (»ves, . 
Wrung life and pity from the softening 

Did they with ocean’s hidden sovereigns 

And sound with mermen SL 

Did Neuha with the mermaids wmb her na 

Flowing o’er ocean as it stream d m mr r 
Or had they perish’d, and in silent slept ^ 
Beneath the gulf wherein they boldly leap 

VI. 

Young Neuha plimged into the ‘l^P. 
Follow’d : her track beneath her naUve 
Was as a native’s of the element, 

So smoothly, bravely, S 

Lea\’iug a streak o^b^t be^d j^ji,iou8 

Which struck and flash d hke an amph 

Closetr'and scarcely less in 

The depths where divers hold the pew 

Torquirthe nursling of 
Pursued her liquid steps with h^rt a 
Deep— deeper for an “ Hs she 

The way— then upward soard an 

Her?rs%nd flung the foam from off her 

Lauih^d.^and the sound was answer d hy the 

They'had gain’d a central realm of earth 

But for tree, and field, 

Around she pointy to ® jggg wave, 

Whose only portal was the keyles 
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(A hollow archway by the stm unseen. 

Save through the billows’ glassy veil of green. 
In some transparent ocean holiday, 

When all the finny people are at play,) 

Wiped with her hair the brine from Torquil's 
eyes, 

Ajid clapp’d her hands with joy at his sur- 
prise ; 

Led him to where the rock appear’d to jut, 
And form a something like a Triton’s hut ; 
For all was darkness for a space, till day 
Through clefts above let in a sober’d ray ; 

As in some old cathedral’s glimmering aisle 
The dusty monuments from light recoil, 

Thus sadly in theii- refuge submarine 
The vault drew half her shadow from the 
scene. 

\TI. 

Forth from her bosom the young savage 
drew 

A pine torch, strongly girded with gnatoo; 

A plantain-leaf o’er all, the more to keep 
Its latent sparkle from the sapping deep. 

This mantle kept it dry ; then from a nook 
Of the same plautain-leai a Hint she took, 

A few shrunk wither’d twigs, and from the 
blade 

Of Torquil’s knife struck fire, and thus 
array’d 

The grot with torchlight. Wide it was and 
high. 

And show’d a self-bom Gothic cauopy ; 

The arch uprear'd by nature’s architect, 

The architrave some earthquake might erect ; 
The buttress from some mountain's bosom 
hull’d, 

When the Poles crash’d, and water was the 
world ; 

Or harden’d from some earth-absorbing fire, 
While yet the globe reek’d from its funeral 
pyre; 

The fretted pinnacle, the aisle, the nave, 
Were there, all scoop’d by Darkness from 
her cave. 

There, with a little tinge of phantasy, 
Fantastic faces mop’d and mow’d on high, 
And then a mitre or a shrine would fi.v 
The eve upon its seeming crucifix. 

Thus Nature play’d with the stalactites, 

And built herself a chapel of the seas. 

vm. 

And Neulia took her Torquil by the hand, 
And waved along the vault her kindled brand. 
And led hhn into each recess, and show’d 
The secret places of their new ab^le. 

Nor these {done, for all had been jirepared 
Before, to so’othe the lover’s lot she shared : 


The mat for rest ; for dress the fresh gnatoo. 
And sandal oil to fence against the dew ; 

For food the cocoa-nut, the yam, the brea<l 
Born of the fruit; for board the plantain 
spread 

With its broad leaf, or turtle-shell which bore 
A banquet in the fiesh it cover’d o’er ; 

The gourd with water recent from the rill. 
The ripe banana from the mellow liill ; 

A pine-torch pile to keep undying light. 

And she herself, as beautiful as night, 

To fling her shadowy spirit o’er the sceme, 
And make their subterranean world serene. 
She bad foreseen, since fii'st the stranger's 
sail 

Drew to tbeh isle, that force or flight might 
fail, 

And form’d a refuge of the rocky den 
l'\)r Torquil’s safety from his countrjuneii. 
Each dawn had wafted there her light canoe, 
Laden with all the golden fruits that gi'ew; 
Each eve had .seen her gliding through the 
hour 

With all could cheer or deck their sparry 
bower ; 

.rVnd now she spread her little store with 
smiles, 

The happiest daughter of the loving isles. 

IX. 

She, as he gazed with grateful wonder, 
press'd 

Her shelter’d love to her impassion'd breast; 
j And suited to her soft caresses, told 
An olden tale of love, — for love is old, 

Old as eternity, but not outworn 
With each new being born or to be born : 
How a young chief, a thousand moons ago, 
Diving for turtle in the depths below, 

Had risen, in tracking fast his ocean prey, 
Into the cave which round and o’er them lay ; 
How in some desperate feud of after-time 
He shelter’d there a daugditer of the clime, 

A foe beloved, and offspring of a foe, 

Saved by his tribe but for a captive’s woe ; 
IIow, when the storm of war was still’d, he led 
His island clan to where the waters spread 
Their deep-green shadow o’er the rocky door, 

; Then dived — it seem’d as if to rise no more ; 

His wondering mates, amazed within their 
I bark, 

Or deem’d him mad, or prey to the blue 

I shark ; 

' Row’d round in sorrow’ the sea-girded rock, 

, Then paused upon their paddles from tiio 
I shock ; 

When, fresh and springing from the deep, 
they saw 

A goddess rise— so deem’d they in their awe ; 

N 
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And their companion, glorious by her side, 
Proud and exulting in his mermaid bride : 
And how, when undeceived, the pair they 
bore 

With sounding conchs and joyous shouts to 
shore ; 

How they had gladly lived and cahnly died. 
And why not also Torquil and his bride ? 

Not mine to tell the rapturous caress 
"WTiicli follow’d wildly ui that wild recess 
This tale ; enough that all within that cave 
Was love, though buried strong as in the grave 
Where Abelai*d, through twenty years of 
death, 

When Eloisa’s form was lower’d beneath 
Their nuptial vault, his arms outstretch’d, 
and press’d 

The kindling ashes to his kindled breast. 

The waves without sang roimd their couch, 
their roar 

As much unheeded as if life were o’er ; 
Within, their hearts made all their harmony. 
Love’s broken murmur and more broken sigh. 


X. 

And they, the cause and sharers of the shock 
Which left them exiles of the hollow rock, 
Where were they? O’er the sea for life they 
l)lied, 

To seek from Heaven the shelter men denied. 
Another course had been their choice — but 
where ? 

The wave which bore them still their foes 
would bear, 

Who, disappointed of their former chase. 

In search of Christian now renew’d then* race. 
Eager ^^’^th anger, their strong arms made 
way, 

Like vultures baffled of their previous prey. 
They gain’d upon them, all whose safety lay 
In some blealc crag or deeply-hidden bay; 

No further chance or choice remain’d; and 
right 

For the first further rock which met theii* sight 
They steer’d, to take their latest view of land, 
And yield as victims, or die sword in hand ; 
Dismiss’d the natives and their shallop, who 
Would still have battled for that scanty crew; 
But Christian bade them seek their shore 
again, 

Nor add a sacrifice which were in vain ; 

For what were simple bow and savage spear 
Against the arms which must be wielded 
here ? 

XI. 

They landed on a wild but narrow scene, 
Where few but Nature’s footsteps yet had 
been ; 


Prepared their arms, and with that gloomy 
eye, 

Stern and sustain’d, of man’s extremity. 
When hope is gone, nor glory’s self remains 
To cheer resistance against death or chains, — 
I They stood, the three, as the three hundred 
! stood 

Who dyed Thennopj lie ^vith holy blood. 

But, ah ! how different ! ’tis the cause makes 
aU, 

Degrades or hallows courage in its fall. 

O’er them no fame, eternal and intense, 
Blazed through the clouds of death and 
beckon’d hence ; 

No grateful country, smiling through her 
tears, 

Begun the praises of a thousand years ; 

No nation’s eyes would on their tomb be bent, 
No heroes envy them their monument; 
However boldly their warm blood was spilt. 
Their life was shame, their epitaph was guilt. 
And this they knew and felt, at least the one, 
The leader of the band ho had undone ; 

Who, born perchance for better things, bad set 
His life upon a cast which linger’d yet : 

But now the die w’as to be thrown, and all 
The chances w’ere in favour of his fall ; 

And such a fall I But still he faced the shock, 
Obdurate as a portion of the rock 
"Whereon he stood, and fix’d his levell’d gun. 
Dark as a sullen cloud before the sun. 

xn. 

The boat drew nigh, well arm’d, and firm the 
crew 

To act whatever duty bade them do; 

Careless of danger, as the onward , 

Is of the leaves it strews, nor looks beniun. 
And 5’et perhaps they rather wish d to g 
Against a nation’s than a native foe. 

And felt that this poor victim 

Briton no more, had once been Britain s stui. 

They hail’d him to surrender- no replj , 

Theii' arms were poised, and glitter d i 

‘They hail’d again— no answer ; yet once more 
They offer’d quarter louder than before. 

The echoes only, from the rock s J 

Took their last farewell of the 3* 

Then flash’d the flint, and blazed the %ouey 

And^lfe^si^ke rose between them and their 

Whife"the rock rattled with \“hey 

Which peal’d in vain, and flatten d as t y 

Theu^flew the only answer to be - or 

By those who had lost aU hope m earm 

heaven. 
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After the first fierce peal, as they pull’d 
nigher, 

They heard the voice of Christian shout, 
“ Now, fire 1 ” 

And ere the word upon the echo died, 

Two fell ; the rest assail'd the rock’s rough side. 
And, furious at the madness of their foes, 
Disdain’d all further efforts, save to close. 
But steep the crag, and all uithont a path. 
Each step opposed a bastion to theii* N\Tath, 
While, placed 'midst clefts the least acces- 
sible, 

Which Christian’s eye was train’d to mark 
f!ill well, 

The three maintain’d a strife which must not 
yield, 

In si)ot 8 where eagles might have chosen to 
build. 

Their every shot told; wliile the assailant 
fell. 

Dash’d on the shingles like the limpet shell ; 
But still enough survived, and mounted still, 
Scattering their numbers here and there, 
until 

Surrounded and commanded, though not nigh 
Enough for seizure, near enough to die, 

The desperate trio held aloof their fate 
But by a thread, like sharks who’ve gorged 
the bait ; 

Yet to the very last they battled well, 

And not a groan inform’d their foes tcho fell 
Christian died last— twice wounded; and 
once more 

Mercy was offer’d when they saw his gore ; 
Too late for life, but not too late to die, 

With, though a hostile hand, to close his eye. 
A hmb was broken, and he droop’d along 
The crag, as doth a falcon reft of young. 

’The sound revived him, or appear’d to wake 
Some passion which a weakly gesture spake : 
Ho beckon’d to the foremost, wlio drew nigh, 
But, as they near’d, he rear’d his weapon 
high— 

His last ball had been aim’d, but from his 
breast 

Ho tore the topmost button from liis vest 
Down the tube dash’d it, levell’d, fired, and 
smiled 

Ah his foe fell ; then, like a .serpent, coil’d 
His wounded, weary form, to where the steen 
Look’d desperate as himself along the deep • ' 
Cast one glance back, and clench’d his hand 
and shook ’ 

His last rage ’gainst the earth which he for- 
sook ; 

Then i»lnnged : the rock below received like 
glass 

His body crush’d into one gory mass 
With scarce a shred to tell of human form, 

Or fragment for the sea-bird or the worm • 


A fair-hair’d scalp, besmear’d with blood and 
weeds, 

Yet reek’d, the remnant of himself and deeds ; 
Some splinters of his weapons i^to the last, 

As long as hand could hold, he held them 
fast) 

Yet glitter’d, but at distance — hurl’d away 
To rust beneath the dew and dashing spray. 
The rest was notliing — save a life mis-spent, 
And soul — but who shall answer where it 
went? 

'Tis ours to hear, not judge the dead; and 
they 

"WTio doom to hell, themselves are on the 
way, 

Unless these bullies of eternal pains 
Ai‘e pardon’d their bad hearts for their worse 
brains. 

XIII. 

Tlio deed was over I All were gone or ta’en. 
The fugitive, the captive, or the slain. 

Chain’d on tho deck, where once, a gallant 
crew. 

They stood with honour, were the wi-etched 
few 

Survivors of the skirmish on the isle ; 

But the last rock left no surviving s2>oil. 

Cold lay they wliere they fell, and weltering, 
Wliile o’er them Happ'd the sea-birds’ dewv 

VT 

Now wheeling nearer from tho neighbouring 
surge. 

And screaming liigh their harsh and hungry 
dii’ge : 

But calm and careless heaved the wave below, 
Eternal willi unsymi>athetic flow ; 

Far o’er it.s face the dolphins sported on, 

fish against the sun, 

111! Its dried wing relapsed from its brief 
heiglit, 

To gather moisture for another flight 


xn\ 

’Twas morn; and Neuha, who by dawn of 
day 

Swam smoothly forth to catch the rising ray 

And watch if aught approach’d the amphi- 
bious lair * 

Wliere lay her lover, saw a sail in air : 

It f]app (I, it lill ( 1 , and to the growing gale 

wwi ’ her breath began to fail 

ith fluttermg fear, her heart beat thick and 
high, 

"While yet a doubt .sprung where its course 
might lie. 

But no I it came not ; fast and far away 

The shadow lessen’d as it clear’d the bay. 
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She gazed, and flung the sea-foam from her 
eyes, 

To watch as for a rainbow in the skies. 

On the horizon verged the distant deck, 

Diminish’d, dwindled to a very speck — 

Then vanish’d. All was ocean, all was joy ! 

Down plunged she through the cave to rouse 
her boy ; 

Told all she had seen, and all she hoped, and 
aU 

That happy love could augur or recall ; 

Sprung forth again, with Torquil following 
free 

His bounding ncreid over the broad sea ; 

Swam round the rock, to where a shallow’ 
cleft 

Hid tlie canoe that Neuha there had left 

Drifting along the tide, without an oar. 

That eve the stranger's chased them from the 
shore ; 

But when these vanish’d, she pursued her 
prow’, 

Begain’d, and urged to where they found it 
now’ : 

Nor ever did more love and joy embark, 

Than now were wafted in that slender ark. 


XV. 

Again their owti shore rises on the view, 

No more polluted with a hostile hue ; 

No sullen ship lay bristling o’er the foam, 

A floating dungeon : — all was hope and home! 
A thousand proas darted o’er the bay, 

With sounding shells, and heralded their 
way; 

The chiefs came down, around the people 
pour’d. 

And welcomed TorquU as a son restored ; 
The women throng’d, embracing aud em- 
braced 

By Neuha, asking where they had been 
chased, 

Aud how escaped ? The tale w’as told ; aud then 
One acclamation rent the sky again ; 

And from that hour a new tradition g®'’® „ 

Their sanctuary the name of “Neuba’s Cave. 
A hundred fires, far flickering from the height, 
Blazed o’er the general revel of the nighb 
The feast in honour of the guest, retiun d 
To peace and pleasure, jicrilously earn d ; 

A night succeeded by such happy days 
As only the yet infant w’orld displays. 


Bdtnenf of ^0000* 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


At Ferrara, in tlic Libr.iry, are preserved tlic 
original MSS. of Tasso’s Gierusalcmine and of 
Ouarini’s Pastor Fido, with letters of Tasso, one 
from Titian to Ariosto, and the inkstand and chair, 
tlic tomb and the liousc, of the latter. But, as 
misfortune has a grejvtcr interest for i>osterlty, and 
little or none for the coteniporary, the cell where 
Tasso was contlned in tlie liospltal of St. Anna 
attracts a more Axed attention than the residence 


the monument of Ariosto— at least it had this 
ect on me. Tlierc arc two inscriptions, one on 
e outer gate, the second over the cell 
ing, unnecessarily, the wonder and the 

of the spectator. Ferrara is much de^J^l 
depopulated: the castle still exists » 

I saw the court where Parisina 
beheaded, acconling to the annul or uio- 




I. 

Long years ! — It tries the thrilling frame to 
bear 

And eagle-spirit of a child of Song — 

Long years of outrage, calumny’, aud wTOiig ; 
Imputed madness, prison’d solitude. 

And the mind’s canker in its savage mood, 
"Wlieii the imiiatient thirst of light and air 
Parches the heart ; and the abhorred grate, 
Marring the sunbeams with its hideous shade, 


iS tbrongh the throbbing eyeball to the 

, a hot sense of heaviness and pam ; 

bare, at once, Captivity 

ds scoffing through the ^ave 

■h nothing through its bars admits, 

tasteless food, which I have eat alone 
ts unsocial bitterness is gone ; 

I can banquet like a beast of prey, 

■n and lonely, couching grave. 

ih is my lair, aud— it may be— my gr 


£am^nt of ^aeeo. 


AJl this hath somewhat worn me, and iiia}' 
wear, 

But must bo borne. I stoop not to despair ; 
For I have battled with uiiue agony, 

And made me wings wherewith to overfly 
The naiTow circus of my dungeon wall, 

And freed tlie Holy Sepulchre from thrall ; 
And revell'd among men and things divine, 
And i)our’d my spirit over Palestine, 

In honour of the sacred war for Him, 

The God who was on earth and is in lieaven. 
For he has strengthen’d me in heart and limb. 
That through this sufferance I might be for- 
given, 

I have employ’d my penance to record 
How Salein’ashrine was won.and howadored. 
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And hark! the lash and the increasing howl, 

And the half-inarticulate blasphemy ! 

There be some here with worse than frenzy 
foul, 

Some who do still goad on the o’er-labour’d 
mind, 

And dim the little light that’s left behind 

With needless torture, as their tyrant will 

Is wound up to the lust of doing‘ill : 

AVith these and with their victims am I 
class’d. 

Mid sounds and sights like these long years 
have pas.s d ; 

Alid sights and sounds like these mv life may 
close : 

So let it he — for then I shall rejmse. 


II. 

But this i.s o’er— my pleasant task is done : — 
My long-sustaining friend of many years ! 

If I do hlot thj' final page witli tears, 

Know, that iny soitows have wrung from me 
none. 

But thou, my young creation ! my soul’s child ! 

\Vhich ever playing round me came ami 
smiled, 

And woo’d me from myself with thy sweet 
sight, 

Thou too art gone— and so is my delight : 
And therefore d<j I weep and inly bleed 
With this last bruise U]>on a l>roken reed. 
Thou too art ended — what is left me now 
IA)r I have anguish yet to bear— ami how ? 

I know not tliat — hut in the innate forc'e 
Of niy own si)irit slinll be found resource. 

I ha\e not sunk, for I had no remorse, 

Nor cause for such: they call’d me mad— and 
why ? 

Oh Leonora ! wilt not t//on reply ? 

I was indeed delirious in my heart 
To lift luy love so lofty as thou art ; 

But still my frenzy was not of the mind * 

I knew my fault, and feel my punishment 
Not less heeause I suffer it unbent. 

That thou wert heauliful, and I not blind. 
Hath been the .sin which shuts me from 
mankind ; 

But let them go, or torture as they will 
My heart can multiply thine image still ; 
hiicc^'ssful love may sate itself away • 

The wretclRHl are the faithful; ’tis tiieir fate 
lo have all feeling, save the one, decay, 

And every passion into one dilate, 

As rajiid rivers into ocean pour ■ 

But ours i.s fathomless, and hatii no shore. 

HI. 

Above me, hark ! the long and maniac erv 
Uf minds and bodies in captivity. 


lA’. 

I have lieen jiatient, let me be so 5 'et ; 

I had forgotten half I would forget, 

But it revives — Oh ! would it were my lot 
To he forgetful as I am forgot ! 

Feel I not wToth with those who hade me 
dwell 

In this vast lazar-house of many woes? 
Where laughter is not mirth, nor thought the 
mind, ' 

Nor words a language, nor ev’ii men man- 
kind ; 

Where erics reply to curses, shrieks to blows, 
yWid each is tortured in his .separate hell — 

I’ or we are crowded in our solitudes — 

Afany, hut each divided by tlie wall, 

AVhieh echoes Madness in lier liahhling moods ; 
AVhile all can hear, none heed his neighbour's 
call — 

None ! save that One, the veriest W’retch of 
all, 

AVho was not made to be the mate of these 
Nor hound between Distraction and Disease 
I* eel I not wroth with those who placed me 
here ? 

Who liave debased me in the minds of men 
Debarring me the usage of my own, 

Blighting my life in best of its career, 

Bramling my thoughts as things to slum and 
fear ? 

AA ould I not pay them back these pangs again 
And teach them iinvard Sorrow’s stifledgroan’ 
The struggle to he calm, and cold disti-ess, 
\\luch undermines our Stoical success? 

No !— .still too proud to be vindictive— I 
Have pardon’d princes’ insults, and ivould 

die. ^ 

Yes, STsler of my Sovereign ! for thy sake 
I weed all bitterness from out my breast. 

It hath no husmess where //,ou art a guest- 
1 by bro her hates-bnt I cannot detest ; 
ihou pitiest not— but I cannot forsake 
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V. 

Look on a love which knows not to despair, 
But all unquenclx’d is still my better part, 
Dwelling deep in my shut and silent heart, 

As dwells the gather’d lightning in its cloud, 
Encompass’d with its dai k and rolling shroud, 
Till struck, — forth flies the all-ethereal dart 1 
And thus at the collision of thy name, | 

The ^ivid thought still flashes thiough my ' 
fiame, 

And for a moment all things as they were 
Flit by me ; they are gone — I am the same. 
And yet my love without ambition grew; 

I knew thy state, my station, and I knew 
A Princess was no love-mate for a bard ; 

I told it not, I breathed it not. it was 
Sufficient to itself, its own reward ; 

And if my eyes reveal’d it, they, alas I 
Were punish’d by the silentness of thine, 

And yet I did not venture to repine. 

Thou wert to me a crystal-gii'ded shrine, 
Worshipp’d at holy distance, and around 
Hallow’d and meekly kiss'd the saintly ground ; 
Not for thou wert a princess, but that Love 
Had robed thee with a glory, and array’d 
Thy lineaments in beauty that dismay’d — 

Oh ! not dismaj’’d — but awed, like One above ! 
And in that sweet severity there was 
A something which all softness did suiqiass; 

I know not how — thy genius master'd mine ; 
My star stood still before thee : if it were 
Presumptuous thus to love without design. 
That sad fatality hath cost me dear ; 

But thou art dearest still, and I should be 
Fit for this cell, which wrongs me — but for 
thee. 

The very love which lock’d me to my chain 
Hath lighten’d half its weight ; and for the 
rest, 

Though heavy, lent me vigour to sustain, 

And look to thee ^Wth undivided breast, 

And foil the ingenuity of Pain. 

VI. 

It is no marvel— from my very birth 
My soul was drunk with love, which did per- ; 
vade 

And mingle with whate’er I saw on earth : 

Of objects all inanimate I made 
Idols, and out of wild and lonely flowers, 

And rocks, whereby they grew, a paradise, 
Where I did lay me down within the shade 
Of waving trees, and dreamed uncounted 
hours, ^ ' 

Though I was chid for wandering ; and tlie 
wise 

Shook their white aged heads o’er me and 
said, ; 

Of such materials wretched men were made, I 


And such a truant boy would end in woe, 
And that the only lesson was a blow ; 

And then they smote me, and I did not weep, 
But cursed them in my heart, and to my 
haunt 

Return’d and wept alone, and dream’d again 
The visions which arise without a sleep, 

And TNuth my years my soul began to pant 
With feelings of strange tumult and soft pain; 
And the whole heart exhaled into One Want, 
But undefined and wandering, till the day 
I found the thing I sought — and that was 
thee ; 

And then I lost my being, all to be 
Absorb’d in thine ; the world was past away ; 
llton didst annihilate the earth to me ! 


VII. 

I loved all Solitude, but little thought 
To spend I know not what of life, remote 
From all communion with existence, save 
The maniac and his tyrant ; had I been 
Their fellow’, many years ere this had seen 
My mind like theirs corrupted to its grave. 
But who hath seen me writhe, or heard me 
rave ? 

Perchance in such a cell we suffer more 
Than the wTeck’d sailor on his desert shore ; 
The world is all before him— wme is here, 
Scarce twice the space they must accord mj 
bier. 

What though he perish, he may lift his eye. 
And w’ith a d 3 ’ing glance upbraid the sky , 

I w'ill not raise my ow’ii in such reprooi. 
Although ’tis clouded by my dungeon rooi 


vm. 

ret do I feel at times my mind decline, 

Jut with a seuse of its decay : I see 
Tuwonted lights along my prison shine, 
md a strange demon, who is vexing , 

V ith piUering pranks and petty ^ 

’he feeling of the healthful 
!ut much to One, who long hath f ’ 

;ickness of heart, and narrowness of 
AU\ all that may be borne, or ean dtha^e. 
thought mine enemies bad been ^ . jj 

tut Spirits may be leagued w'lth them , 

baudons, Heaven forgets elf 

If such defence the Powers of E«I caj • 
t may lie, tempt me further, -and pre^.^ 
gainst the outworn creature , 

Hiy in this furnace is my spmt I 

like steel m tempering fire? 

lecause*’ I loved what not to 
f^’as more or less than moital, a 
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IX. 

I once was qaick in feeling — that is o’er ; 

My scars are callous, or I should have dash’d 
My brain against these bars, as the sun 
flash’d 

In mockery through them : If I bear and 
bore 

The much I have recounted, and the more 
Which hath no words, — tis that I would 
not die 

And sanction with self-slaughter the dull lie 
Wliich snared me here, and with the brand 
of shame 

Stamp Madness deep into my memory. 

And woo Compassion to a Idighted name, 
Sealing the sentence which my foes pro- 
claim. 

No — it shall be immortal I and I make 
A future temple of my i>resent cell, 

Which nations yet shall visit for my sake. 
While thou, Ferrara! when no longer dwell 
The ducal chiefs witliin thee, shalt fall down, 
And crumbling piecein(*al view thy hearthless 
halls, 

A poet’s wreath shall be thine only crown, — 
A poet’s dungeon thy most far renown. 

While strangers wonder o’er thy unpeopled 
walls ! 


And thou, Leonora! thou — who wert 

ashamed 

That such as I could love — who blush’d to 
hear 

To less than monarchs that thou couldst be 
dear. 

Go ! tell thy brother, that my heart, untamed 
By ^ief, years, weariness, — and it may be 
A taint of that he would impute to me — 
From long infection of a den like this. 

Where the mind rots congenial with the 
abyss, — 

Adores thee still ; and add — that when the 
towers 

And battlements which guard his joyous 
hours 

Of banquet, dance, and revel, are forgot. 

Or left untended in a dull repose, — 

This, this, shall be a consecrated spot! 

But Thmi — when all that Bhth and Beauty 
throws 

Of magic round thee is extinct — shalt have 
One half the laurel which o’ershades my 
grave. 

No power in death can tear our names apart, 
As none in life could rend thee from my 
heart. 

Yes, Leonora ! it shall bo our fate 
To be entwined for ever — but too late ! 






“’TLs tlie sunset of life gives me mystical lore. 

And coming events cast their shadows before.” 

Campbell. 




DEDICATION. 

liADT ! if for the cold and cloudy clime, 

"Where I was bom, but where I would not die, 

Of the great Poet-Sii'e of Italy 
I dare to build the imitative rhyme/ 

Harsh Runic copy of the South’s sublime, 

Thou art the cause ; and howsoever I 
Fall short of his immortal harmony, 

Thy gentle heart will pardon me tlie crime. 

Thou, in the pride of Beauty and of Youth, 

Spakest ; and for thee to speak and be obey’d 
Are one; but only in the sunny South 

Such sounds are uttered, and such charms display’d, 
So sweet a language from so fair a mouth — 

Ah ! to what effort would it not persuade ? 

Ravenna, June 21, 181‘J. 


PREFACE. 


In the course of a visit to the city of Ravenna in 
tlie summer of 1819, it was suggestwi to the author 
that having composed something on the subject of 
Tasso’s confinement, he should do the same on 
Dante’s exile, — the tomb of the |>oet forming one 
of the principal objects of interest In that city, both 
to the native an<l to tlie stranger. 

“On this hint I spake,” and tlie result has been 
the following four cantos, in terza rima, now 
oflered to the reader. If they are undcrstoo<i and 
approved, it is iiiy piiri^osc to continue tlie poem, 
111 various other canto-s to Its natural coneliLsiou iu 
the present age. The reader is re<iucsted to sup- 
pose that Dante addresses him in the Interval be- 
tween the conclnslon of the Divina Commcdla ami 
bis death, ami shortly before the latter event, foi*e- 
tclUng the fortunes of Italy in geneml In the ensu- 
ing centuries. In udoiiting this plan I have bad 
in my mind the Cassandra of Lycoplirou, and the 
Proiihccy of Nercus by Honicc, as well as the Pro- 
phecies of Holy Writ. The inea.sure adopted is the 
terza rima of Dante, which I am not aware to have 
seen hitherto tric<l in our language, except it may 
be by Mr. Haylcy, of who.se trsxiislation I never .^aw 
but one extract, quoted in the notes to Calipli 
Vatliek ; so that — if I do not err — this iioeiu may 
be considercil a.s a metrical cxi>erimeiit. The 
cantos are short, and aliout the .same length of 
those of the poet, whose name I have borrowed, and 
most probably taken In vain. 

Amongst the inconvcnieucc.s of authors in the 
present daj^ it is difflcult for any who have a name, 
good or bad, to cscai>e ti'anslation. I have had the 


fortune to see the fourth canto of “Clilldc 

translated into Italian versi sciolti,— that is, a 

written in the Spenserean stanza into blanK wr* , 

without regard to the natural divisions or 

stanza or of the sense. If the present I* 

on a national topic, should chance to un^W 

same fate, I would request the 

remember that when I nave failed in the 1^^. . 

of his great “Padre Allghier,” I have f^l^ ' 

imitating that which all study and 

since to this very day it is 

was the meaning of the allegory in the 

of the Inferno, unless Count 

and probable conjecture may be consldei-ed as 

having decide<l the micstion. j 

He may also panVm my failure tke more, a 
am not quite sure that he ''■oul<l he p «i.^d 
my success, since the Italians, with I ^ 
nationality, arc particularly jealous of aU tl y 

lea them as a ^“^Liniautlc 

the present bitterness of the cla<wic even 

war, are but ill disposed to some 

to approve or imitate theui, can 

fault with his ultramontane l>e 

easily enter into this, knowing 
thought in England of an Italian or 

or if a tnmslation of Monti, or as a 

diould l)e held up to the rising ge j _ 

model for their future poetical ^ 

:eive that I am deviating Into Eng- 

[talian reader, when "ly hmsincss is with t^ 
ish one ; amf be they few or many. I 
uy leave of both. 


THE PEOPHEOY OF DAIs^TE. 




Canto the First. 


Onck luoro in man’s frail world! which I 
had left 

So long that ’twas forgotten ; and I feel 

The weight of clay again,— too soon bereft 
Of the immortal vision which could heal 

My earthly sorrows, and to God’s own 
skies 

Lift me from that deep gulf without re- 
peal, 

Where late my ears rung with the damned 
cries 

Of souls in hopeless bale ; and from that 
place 

Of lesser torment, whence men may arise 
Pure from the fire to join the angelic race ; 

Midst whom my own briglit Beatrice 
bless'd 

My spirit with licr light; and to the base 
Of the eternal Triad ! first, last, best. 

Mysterious, three, sole, infinite, gi*eat God ! 

Soul universal ! led the mortal guest, 
Unblastcd by the glory, tliough he trod 

From star to star to reach the almiLditv 
throne. ^ 

Oh Beatrice! whose sweet limbs the sod 

So long hath press’d, and the cold marble 
stone. 

Thou sole pure seraph of my earliest love, 

Love so ineffable, and so alone, 

That nought on earth could more iny bosom 
move, 

And meeting thee in heaven was but to 
meet 


Tliat without which my soul, like th 
arkless dove, 

XIad wander’d still in search of, nor he 
feet 

1 . 1 r wing till found : without tli^ 
light ^ 

My paradise had still been incomplete. 

Since my tenth sun gave summer to m' 
sight 

Thou wert my life, the essence of in' 
thought. 

Loved ere I knew the name of love, aiu 
bright 

<l‘ni old eyes, now overwrongh 

A\ilh the worlds war, and years, am 
banishment, 

^“\aught • thee, by other woes uu 


For mine is not a nafiire to be bent 

By tyraimous faction, and the brawling 
crowd, 

And tliough the long, long conflict liath 
been spent 

III vain,— and never more, save when the 
cloud 

Which overhangs the Apeunino my mind’s 
eye 

Pierces to fancy Florence, once so proud 

Of me, can I return, though but to die, 

Unto my native soil,— they have not yet 
Quench’d the old exile’s spirit, stern and 
high. 

But tlie sun. though not overcast, must set. 
And the night comelh; I am old in days, 
And deeds, and contemplation, and have 
met 

Destruction face to face in all his ways 

The world hath left me, what it found me 
pure, ’ 

And if I have not gather’d yet its praise, 

I sought it not by any baser lure ; * 

Man wrongs, and^Time avenges, and my 
name 

May form a monument not all obscure, 

Tliough such was not my ambition’s end or 
aim, 

To add to the vain-glorious list of those 
\\ ho dabble in the iieltiness of fame. 

And make men’s fickle breath the win’d that 
blows 

Their sail, and deem it glory to be class’d 
n ith conquerors, and vii'tue’s other foes 

In bloody chronicles of ages past. ’ 

I would have had my Florence gi-eat and 
free ; 

Oh Florence! Florence! unto me thou 
wast 

Like that Jernsalein which tlic Almighty He 

’\\ept oyer, -but thou wouldst not^’ as 
the bird 

Gathers its young, I would have gather'd 
thee 

Beneath a parent pinion, hadst thou heard 

My voice; but as the adder, deaf and 
lierce, 

Against the breast that cherish’d thee was 
stirr (1 






umciCV* 


And doom this body forfeit to the fire 
Alas ! liow hitter is his country’s curse 

^ would expire, 

But did not merit to expire bn her 

Ana loves her, loves her even in her ire ! 
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The day may come when she will cease to err, 
The day may come she would be proud to 
have 

The dust she dooms to scatter, and transfer 

Of him, whom she denied a home, the grave. 
But this shall not be granted ; let my 
dust 

Lie where it falls ; nor shall the soil which 
gave 

Me breath, but in her sudden fury thrust 
Me forth to breathe elsewhere, so reassume 
My indignant bones, because her angry 
gust 

Forsooth is over, and repeal’d her doom ; 

No, — she denied me what was mine — my 
roof, 

And shall not have W’hat is not hers — my 
tomb. 

Too long her armed wrath hath kept aloof 
The breast which would have bled for her, 
the heart 

That beat, the mind that was temptation 
proof, 

The man who fought, toil’d, travell’d, and 
each part 

Of a true citizen fulfill’d, and saw* 

For bis reward the Guelf’s ascendant art 

Pass his destruction even into a law. 

These things are not made for forgetfulness, 
Florence shall be forgotten first ; too raw 

The wound, too deep the wrong, and the 
distress 

Of such endurance too prolong’d to make 
My pardon greater, her injustice less, 

Though late repented ; yet — yet for her sake 
I feel some fonder yearnings, and for thine. 
My own Beatrice, I woxild liardly take 

Vengeance upon the land which once was 
mine, 

And stUl is hallow’d by thy dust’s return. 
Which would protect the murderess like a 
shrine. 

And save ten thousand foes by thy sole urn. 
Though, like old Marius from Minturnic’s 
marsh 

And Carthage ruins, my lone breast may 
burn 

At times with evil feelings hot and harsh. 
And sometimes the last pangs of a vile 
foe 

Writhe in a dream before me, and o’erarch 

My brow with hopes of triumph, — let them 
go ! 

Such are the last infirmities of those 
Who long have fcraffer’d more than mortal 
woe. 

And yet being mortal still have no rei>ose 
But on the pillow of Eevenge — Revenge, 
Who sleeps to dream of blood, and waking 
glows 


With the oft-bafiSed slakeless thirst of change, 
When we shall mount again, and they that 
trod 

Be trampled on, while Death and Ate range 
O'er humbled heads and sever’d necks—— 
Great God ! 

Take these thoughts from me — to thy 
hands I yield 

My many wrongs, and thine almighty rod 
Will fall on those who smote me, — be my 
shield ! 

As thou hast been in peril, and in pain, 

In turbulent cities, and the tented field — 
In toil, and many troubles borne in vain 
For Florence, — I appeal from her to Thee ! 
Thee whom I late saw in thy loftiest reign, 
Even in that glorious vision, which to see 
And live was never granted until now, 

And yet thou hast permitted this to me. 
Alas ! ^nth what a weight upon my brow 
The sense of earth and earthly things come 
back, 

Corrosive passions, feelings dull and low, 
The heart’s quick throb upon the mental 

rack, . 

Long day, and dreary night; the retrospect 
Of half a century bloody and black, 

And the frail few years I may yet expect 
Hoary and hopeless, but less hard to bear, 
For I have been too long and deeply 
wTeck’d 

On the lone rock of desolate Despau*, 

To lift my eyes more to the passmg sail 
Which shuns that reef so horrible and 

Nor raise my voice— for who would heed my 

wail ? ^ . 

I am not of this people, nor this age, 

And yet my harpiugs will unfold a tale 
Which shall preserve these times when not 


Of their perturbed aiiiials could attract 
An eye to gaze upon their civil rage, 
id not my verse embalm full many an 
Worthless as they who vTougbt it. 

the doom , , , , 

Of spirits of my order to be rack d 
1 life, to wear their hearts out, and 

Thei^'X^ in endless strife, and 
Then future thousands crowd around 

ud pU^ims come from climes where they 

liave known . 1 * « «nme. 

The name of liim-who now is 

And wasting homage o fame; 

pread his — by him unheard, ’ . to 

And mine at least hath cost me dear 

Is notUns ; but to wither thus— to tame 
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My mind down from its ovm infinity — 

To live in narrow ways wdtli little men, ; 
A common sight to every common eye, 

A wanderer, while even wolves can find a 
den, 

Eipp’d from all kindred, from all home, all 
things 

That make communion sweet, and soften ‘ 
pain — I 

To feel me in the solitude of kings 
Without the power that makes them bear i 
a crown — I 

To envy every dove his nest and wings 
Which waft him where the Apennine looks ' 
down * 

On Arno, till he perches, it may be, 

Within my all inexorable town, 

Where yet iny boys are, and that fatal she. 
Their mother, the cold partner who hath 
brought I 

Destruction for a dowry — this to sec | 

And feel, and kiiow without repair, hath 
taught 

A bitter lesson ; but it leaves me free : 

I have not vilely found, nor basely sought. 
They made an Exile— not a slave of me. 

- >1 — 


Canto the Second. 


Tiik Spirit of the fervent days of Old, 

When words were things that came to 
pass, and thought 

Flash’d o’er the future, bidding men be- 
hold 

Their children’s children's doom already 
brought 

Forth from the abyss of time which is to 
be. 

The chaos of events, where lie half-wrought 
Shapes that must undergo mortality; 

hut llie gi’eat Seers of Israel wore within, 
That spirit was on tliem, and is on me. 

And if, Cassandra-like, amidst the din 

Of eontlict none will hear, or hearing het-d 
This voice from out the Wilderness, the 
sin 


Be theirs, and my own feelings he my meed 

The only guerdon I liave ever known. 

Hast thou not hied? and hast thou still t 
bleed, 

Italia ? Ah ! to me such things, foreshown 
With dim sepulchral light, bid me forget 
In thine irreparable wrongs my own • 

We can have but one country, and even vet 
Thou ’rt mine- my bones shall be wi'thi 
thy breast, 

My soul within thy language, wbicli one 
set 
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With our old Roman sway in the wide 
West ; 

But I will make another tongue arise 
As lofty and more sweet, in which ex- 
press d 

The hero’s ardour, or the lover’s sighs. 

Shall find alike sucli sounds for every 
theme 

That every word, ns brilliant as thy skies, 

Shall realise a poet’s proudest dream. 

And make thee Europe's nightingale of 
song ; 

So that all present speech to thine shall 
seem 

The note of meaner birds, and every 
tongue 

Confess its barbarism when compared with 
thine. 

This shall thou owe to him thou didst so 
wrong, 

Thy Tuscan bard, the banish’d Ghibelline. 
Woe! woe! the veil of coming centuries 
Is rent, — a tliousand years which yet su- 
pine 

Lie like the ocean waves ere winds arise, 
Heaving in dark and sullen undulation, 
Float from eternity into these eyes; 

The storms yet sleep, the clouds still keep 
their station, 

The unborn earthquake yet is in the 
womb, 

The bloody chaos yet expects creation, 

Bill all tilings are disposing for thy doom ; 
The elements await but bn* the word, 

“ Let there he darkness ! ” and thou gr^v’st 
a tomb ! 

Yea! thou, so beautiful, shall feel the 
sword, 

Thou, Italy I so fair that Paradise, 

Revived in thee, blooms forth to man 
restored : 

/Vli ! must the sons of Adam lose it twice ? 
Thou, Italy ! whose ever golden fields. 
Plough d by the sunbeams solely, uould 
suffice 

For the world’s gi'anary; thou, whose sky 
heaven gilds 

With brighter stars, and robes with deeper 
blue ; 

Thou, in whose pleasant places Summer 
builds 

Her palace, in whose cradle Empire grew. 

And form d the Eternal City's ornaments 

riom sjioils of kings whom freemen over* 
threw ; 

Birthplace of heroes, .sanctuary of saints, 

\\ here earthly first, then heavenly glory 

Her liome; thou, all which fondest fancy 
paints, 
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And finds her pyior vision but portray'd 
In feeble colours, when the eye — from the 
Alp 

Of horrid snow, and rock, and shaggy 
shade 

Of desert-loving pine, whose emerald scalii 
Nods to the storm — dilates and dotes o’er 
thee, 

And wistfully implores, as ’twere for hell) 
To see thy sunny fields, my Italy, 

Nearer and nearer yet, and dearer still 
The more approach’d, and dearest were 
they free. 

Thou— thou must wither to each tyrant’s 
will : 

The Goth hath been,— the German, Frank, 
and Hun 

Are yet to come, — and on the imperial hill 
liuiu, already proud of the deeds done 

By the old barbarians, there awaits the 
new. 

Throned on the Palatine, while lost and won 
Rome at her feet lies bleeding ; and the hue 
Of human sacrifice and Roman slaughter 
Troubles the clotted air, of late so blue, 
And deepens into red the saffron water 

Of Tiber, thick ‘with dead ; the helpless 
priest, 

And still more helpless nor less holy 
daughter. 

Vow’d to their God, have shrieking fled, and 
ceased 

Their ministry: the nations take their prey, 
Iberian, Almain, Lombard, and the beast 
And bird, wolf, vulture, more human than 
they 

Are ; these but gorge the flesh and lap the 
gore 

Of tlie departed, and then go their way; 
But those, the luinian savages, explore 
All patlis of torture, and insatiate yet. 

With Ugolino hunger prowl for more. 

Nino moons shall rise o’er scenes like this 
and set ; 

The chiefless army of the dead, which late 
Beneath the traitor Prince's banner met, 
Hath left its leader’s ashes at the gate ; 

Had but the royal Rebel lived, perchance 
Thou hadst been spared, but his involved 
thy fate. 

Oh! Rome, the spoiler or the spoil of France, 
From Brennus to the Bourbon, never, 
never 

Shall foreign standard to thy walls ad- 
vance. 

But Tiber shall become a mournful river. 

Oh 1 when the strangers pass the Alps 
and Po, 

Crush them, ye rocks! floods whelm them, 
and for ever I 


Why sleep the idle avalanches so, 

To topple on the lonely pilgrim’s head ? 
WTiy doth Eridanus but overflow 
The peasant’s harvest from his turbid bed ? 
Were not each barbarous horde a nobler 
prey ? 

Over Cambyscs’ host the desert spread 
Her sandy ocean, and the sea-waves’ sway 
Roll’d over Pharaoh and his thousands,— 
why. 

Mountains and w’aters, do ye not as they? 
An d you, ye men ! Romans who dare not 
die, 

Sons of the conquerors who overthrew 
Those whq o’erthrew proud Xerxes, where 
yet lie 

The dead whoso tomb Oblivion never knew, 
Are the Alps weaker than Therinopyhc ? 
Their passes more alluring to the view 
Of an invader ? is it they, or ye, 

That to each host the mountain-gate unbar, 
And leave the mai*ih in peace, the passage 
free ? 

Wliy, Nature’s self detains the victor s car, 
And makes your land impregnable, if earth 
Could be so ; but alone she will not war. 
Yet aids the warrior worthy of his birth 
In a soil where the mothers bring forth 

Not so with those whose souls arc httie 
worth ; 

For them no fortress can avail,— the den 
Of the poor reptile which preserves us 

Is more^ secure than walls of adamant, 

when . . „ 

The hearts of those w ithin are 

Are ye not brave? Yes, yet the Ausoinan 

oil 

Hath hearts, and hands, and arms, and hosts 

to bring , . 

Against Oppression ; but how vain the toU, 

Wlulc stiU Divisim. sows the 

And weakness, till the stranger r p 

Oh I niy owTi beauteous laud I so long laid 

So long the grave of thy own children’s 

AVhen^there is but required a ger 

To break the chain, yet-yet the A) eng 

And I)oubt and Discord step 'twixt thine 

And^oii their strength to that which with 

thee copes ; * flipc free, 

WTjat is there wantmg fi.rht ? 

And show thy beauty m 

To make the Alps ’ j ^ Unite. 

Her sous, may do this with one deed 
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Canto the Third. 

From out the mass of never-dying ill, 

The Plague, the Prince, the Stranger, and 
the Sword, 

Vials of wrath but emptied to refill 
And flow again, I cannot all record 
That crowds on my prophetic eye : the 
earth 

And ocean written o’er would not afford 
Space for the annal, yet it shall go fortli ; 
Yes, all, though not by human pen, is 
graven, 

There where the farthest suns and stars 
have birth, 

Spread like a banner at the gate of heaven, 
The bloody scroll of our millennial wrong.s 
Waves, and the echo of our groans is driven 
Athwart the sound of archangelic songs, 

Aiul Italy, the martyr’d nation's gore, 

Will not in vain arise to where belongs 
Omnipotence and mercy evermore : 

Like to a harp-string stricken by the wind, 
The sound of her lament shall, rising o’er 
The seraph voices, touch the Almighty Mind. 
Meantime I, humblest of thy sons, and of 
Earth’s dust by immortality refined 
To sense and suffering, though the vain may 
scoff, 

And tyrants threat, and meeker victims 
how 

Pefore the storm because its breath is 
rough, 

To tliee, my country! whom before, as now, 

I love<l Olid love, devote the mournful lyre 
And melancholy gift liigh powers allow 
To read the future ; and if now my fire 
Ts not as once it shone o’er thee, forgive ! 

I hut foretell thy fortunes--then expire; 
Think not that I would look ou them and 
live. 

A spirit forces me to see and speak. 

And for my guerdon grants 7ioi to survive • 
:My heart shall be pour’d over thee and break : 
"i'et for a moment, ere I must resume 
Tliy sable web of sorrow, let me take 
Over tlie gleams that flash athwart thy gloom 

A softer glimpse; some stars shine tlironeh 
thy night, 

And many meteors, and above tliy tomb 
Leans sculptured Peauty, which Death cannot 
blight : 

And from thine ashes boundless spirits rise 
lo give thee honour, and the earth delight ; 
Tliy soil shall still be pregnant witli the wise 

The gay, the learn’d, the generous, and the 
brave, 

Native lo thee as summer to tliy skies, 


Conquerors on foreign shores, and the far 
wave, 

Discoverers of new worlds, which take their 
name ; 

For t/iee alone they have no arm to save, 
And all thy recompense is in their fame, 

A noble one to them, but not to thee — 
Shall they be glorious, and thou still the 
same ? 

Oh ! more than these illustrious far shall be 
The being — and even yet he may be horn — 
The mortal saviour who shall set thee free, 

I And see thy diadem, so changed and worn 
j By fresli barbarians, on thy brow replaced ; 

I And the sweet sun replenishing thy morn, 
Thy moral morn, too long witli clouds de 
I faced, 

' And noxious vapours from Avernus risen, 
Such as all they must breathe who are dt?- 
liased 

1 By servitinle, and have the mind in prison. 

, Yet through this conturied eclipse of woe 
Some voices shall he heard, and earth sliall 
listen ; 

Poets shall follow in the path I show, 

' And make it broader : the same brilliant sky 
Which cheers the birds to song .shall bid 
tliem glow, 

And raise their notes as natural and high ; 
Tuneful shall be their numbers ; they shall 

I «hig 

Many of love, and some of liberty, 

I But few shall soar upon that eagle’s wing, 
And look in the sun’s face with eagle’s 
gaze. 

All free and fearless as the feather’d king. 
But lly more near the eoj-tli ; how many 
a phrase 

Suhlimc shall lavish'd be on some small 
prince 

! In all tlie prodigality of praise I 
Aiid language, eloquently false, evince 

of genius, which, like beautv, 
roo oft forgets its own self-revereiico, 

And looks on prostitution as a duty. 

He who once enters in a tyrant’s hall 
As guest i.s .slave, liis thoughts become 
a booty, 

And the first day which sees the chain en- 
thral 

A captive, .secs his half of manhood gone— 
The soul s omasculutioii saddens all 
His spirit ; thus the Bard too near the throne 
Quails from his inspiration, hound to 
jMease ^ — 

How servile is the task to please alone ! 

lo smooth the verse to suit his sovereign’s 
ease ^ 

And royal leisure, nor too much prolong 
Aught save his eulogy, and liud, and seize. 
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Or force, or forge fit argument of song ! 

Thus trammell'd, thus condemn’d to 
Flattery’s trebles, 

He toils through all, still trembling to be 
^vrong : 

For fear some noble thoughts, like heavenly 
rebels, 

Should rise up in high treason to his brain, 
He sings, as the Athenian spoke, ^sith 
pebbles 

In ’s mouth, lest truth should stammer through 
his strain. 

But out of the long file of sonneteers 
There shall be some ■who will not sing in 
vain, 

And he, theh prince, shall rank among my 
peers, 

And love shall be his torment ; but his grief 
Shall make an immortality of tears, 

And Italy shall hail him as tlie Chief 
Of Poet-lovers, and his higher song 
Of Freedom wreathe him with as green 
a leaf. 

But in a farther age shall rise along 

The banks of Po two ^eater still than he ; 
The world which smiled on him shall do 
them ^\Tong 

Till they are ashes, and repose with mo. 

The first will make an epoch with his lyre, 
And fill the earth with feats of chivalry : 

His fancy like a rainbow, and his fire. 

Like that of Heaven, immortal, and his 
thought 

Borne onward w'ith a wing that cannot tire ; 

Pleasure shall, like a butterfly new caught. 
Flutter her lovely pinions o’er his theme, 
And Art itself seem into Nature wrought 

By the transi^arency of his bright dream. — 
Tlie second, of a tenderer, sadder mood, 
Shall pour his soul out o’er Jerusalem ; 

He, too, shall sing of arms, and Christian 
blood 

Shed where Christ bled for man ; and his 
high haiii 

Shall, by the willow over Jordan’s flood. 

Revive a song of Sion, and the sharp 
Conflict, and final triumph of the brave 
And pious, and the strife of hell to warp 

Their hearts from theii' great pini>ose, until 
wave 

The red-cross banners "where the first red 
Cross 

Was crimson’d from his veins who died to 
save, 

Shall be his sacred argument ; the loss 

Of j'ears, of favour, freedom, even of fame 
Contested for a time, while the smooth gloss 

Of coiu'ts would slide o’er his forgotten name 
And call captivity a kindness, meant 
To shield him from insanity or shame, 


Such shall be his meet guerdon 1 who was sent 
To be Christ’s Laureate — they reward him 
w’ell I 

Floreucedooms me but death or banishment, 
Ferrara him a pittance and a cell. 

Harder to b^r and less deserved, for I 
Had stung the factions which I strove to 
quell ; 

But this meek man, who with a lover’s eye 
Will look on eai’th and heaven, and who will 
deign 

To embalm with his celestial flattery. 

As poor a thing as e’er w'as spawn’d to reign, 
What will he do to merit such a doom? 
Perhaps he’ll Zore, — and is not love in vain 
Torture enough without a living tomb? 

Yet it vrill be so — he and his compeer. 

The Bard of Chivalry, w’ill both consume 
Li penury and pain too many a year. 

And, dying in despondency, bequeath ^ 

To the kind world, which scarce will yield 


a tear, 

A heritage enriching all who breathe 

With the wealth of a genuine poet s soul, 
And to their country a redoubled \vreath. 
Unmatch’d by time ; not Hellas can unroll 
Through her olympiads two such names, 

though one , . , i i„ 

Of hers be mighty ; — and is this the whol 

Of such men's destiny beneath the sun? 
Must all tlie finer thoughts, the thriUmg 


The electric blood with wbicli their arteries 

Their bwly’s self turned soul with the intense 
Feeling of that which is, and fancy of 
Tliat which should be, to such a recompen^ 
Conduct ? shall their bright plumage on me 

Stonn 'be^till scatter’d ? Yes, ami it must 

i For, fona’d of far too penetrable stuff, 
These birds of Paradise but long to 

Back to their native mansiou, soon they n 
Earth’s mist with then* pure pinions 


\ die or are degradwl ; for ir 

;uccumbs to long infection, and • 1. j’ 
.nd vulture passions flying dose behind. 

ait the moment to assail and 

.nd when at length the winged wandere 

’hen\Tuie prey-hmls’ triumph, then they 

; spoil, o’eriiower’d at length by one fe 

'et some^liave been untonch’d who learn d 

no power conld ever force to 

droop. 
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Who could resist themselves even, hardest ' 
care I 

And task most hopeless ; but some such 
have been, 

And if my name amongst the number were, 

That destiixy austere, and yet serene, 

Were prouder than more dazzling fame un- 
bless’d ; 

The Alp’s snow summit nearer heaven is 
seen 

Than the volcano’s fierce eruptive crest. 
Whose splendour from the black abyss is 
flung, 

Wliile the scorch’d mountain, from whose 
burning breast 

A temporary torturing flame is wrung, 

Shines for a night of terror, then repels 
Its fire back to the hell from whence it 
sprung, 

The hell which in its entrails ever dwells. 




Canto the Fourth. 

Many are poets who have never penn’d 
Their inspiration, and perchance the best : 
They felt, and loved, and died, but would 
not lend 

Their thoughts to meaner beings ; they com- 
press’d 

The god within them, and rejoin'd the stars 
Unlaurell’d ujxoii earth, but far more bless'd 
Than those who are degi'aded bj' the jars 
Of pas.sion, and tlieirfrailties link’d to fame, I 
Conquerors of high renown, but full of 
scars. 

Many are poets but without the name, 

For what is poesy but to create 
From overfeeling goo<l or ill ; and aim 
At an external life beyond our fate, i 

And he tlie new Prometheus of new men, 
Bestowing fire from heaven, and then, too 
late. 

Finding the pleasure given repaid with pain. 
And vultures to the heart of the bestower. 
Who, having lavish’d his high gift in vain, 
Lies chain’d to his lone rock by tlxe sea-sbore ? 
So be it : we can bear.— But thus all they 
Whose intellect is an o’ermastering power j 
^V Inch still recoils from its encumbering clay i 
Or lightens it to spirit, whatsoe’er i 

The form which their creations may essay 1 
Are bards; the kindled marble’s bust nuiy i 
wear 

More poesy upon its speaking brow 

lhan aught less than the Homeric page inav 
bear ; i. o j 


Oue noble stroke with a whole life may 
glow, 

Or deify the canvas till it shine 
With beauty, so surpassing all below, 

That they who kneel to idols so divine 
Break no commandment, for high heaven 
is there 

Transfused, transfigurated : and the line 
Of i)oesy, which peoples but tlie air 

With thought and beings of our thought 
reflected, 

Can do no more : then let the artist share 
The palm, he shares the peril, and dejected 
Famts o'er the labour uiiapiiroved — Alas I 
Despair and Genius are too oft connected. 
Within the ages which before me pass 
Art .shall resume and equal even the sway 
Which with Apelles and old Phidias 
She held in Hellas’ unforgotten day. 

Ye shall be taught by Ruin to revive 
The Grecian forms at least from their 
decay, 

And Roman souls at last again shall live 
In Roman works wrought by Italian hands, 
And temples, loftier than the old temples, 
give 

New wonders to the world ; and while still 
stands 

The austere Pantheon, into heaven shall 
soar 

A dome, its image, while the base expands 
Into a fane surpassing all before, 

Such as all flesh shall flock to kneel in *. 
ne’er 

Such sight hath been unfolded by a door 
As this, to wliieh all nations shall repair 
And lay their sins at this huge gate of 
heaven. 

And the bold Architect unto whose care 
The daring charge to raise it shall be given, 
Whom all hearts shall acknowledge as 
their lord, 

T\^lethe^ into the marble chaos driven 
His chisel bid the Hebrew, at whose word 
Israel left Egypt, stop tlie waves in stone, 
Or hues of Hell he by liis pencil pour’d 
Over the damn'd before the Judgment- 
throne, 

Such as I saw them, such as all shall see, 
Or fanes he built of grandeur yet unknown, 
The stream of his great thoughts shall spring 
from me, 

The Ghibelline, who traverse<l the three 
realms 

'U’hich form the empire of eternity. 

Amidst the clash of swords, and clang of 
helms, 

■The age wliich I anticipate, no less 

Shall be the Age of Beauty, and while 
wjielms, 
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Calamity the natious with distress, 

The genius of my country shall arise, 

A Cedar towering o’er the AViklerness, 

Lovely in all its branches to all eyes. 
Fragrant as fair, and recognised afar. 
Wafting its native incense through the 
skies. 

Sovereigus shall pause amidst theii* sport of 
war. 

Wean’d for an horn* from blood, to turn 
and gaze 

On canvas or on stone ; and they who mar 

All beauty upon earth, compell'd to praise. 
Shall feel the i)ower of that which they 
destroj’ ; 

And Ai't’s mistaken gratitude shall raise 

To tyrants who but take her for a toy^ 
Emblems and monuments, and prostitute 
Her channs to pontiffs proud, who but em- 
ploy 

The man of genius as the meanest brute 
To bear a burthen, and to serve a need, 

To sell his labours, and his soul to boot. 

Who toils for nations may be poor indeed. 
But free ; who sweats for monarchs is no 
more 

Than the gilt chamberlain, who, clothed 
and fee d, 

Stands sleek and slavish, bowing at his 
door. 

Oh, 1^0 wer that rulest and inspirest ! how 
Is it that thev on earth, whose earthly 
power 

Is likest thine in heaven in outward show, 
Least like to thee in attributes divine. 

Tread on the universal necks that bow, 

And then assure us that their rights are 
thine? 

And how is it that they, the sons of fame. 
Whose insi)iration seems to them to sliine 

From high, they wliom the natious oftest 
name, 

Must pass their daj-s in i)enury or pain, 

Or step to gi'andeur through the paths of , 
shame, 

.\nd wear a deeper brand and gaudier chain ? 
Or if their destiny be born aloof 
From lowliness, or tempted thence in vain. 

In tlieir own souls sustain a harder proof, 

The inner war of i)assions deep and fierce? 
Florence ! when thy harsh sentence razed 
iny roof, 

I loved thee ; but the vengeance of my verse, 
The hate of injuries which every year 
Makes gi*eater, and accumulates my curse, 


Shall live, outliving all thou boldest dear, 
Thy pride, thy wealth, thy freedom, and 
even that, 

The most infernal of all e%’iis here, 

The sway of petty tyrants in a state ; 

For such sway is not limited to kings, 

And demagogues yield to them but m date, 
As swept off sooner ; in all deadly things, 
Which make men hate themselves, and one 
another, 

In discord, cowardice, cruelty, all that 
springs, 

From Death the Sin-born’s incest uith his 
mother, 

In rank oppression in its rudest shape, 
The faction Chief is but the Sultan’s 
brother, 

And the worst despot’s far less human ape : 
Florence I when this lone spirit, which so 
long 

Yearn’d, as the captive toiling at escape. 

To liy back to thee in despite of wrong, 

All exile, saddest of all prisoners, 

M'^ho has the whole world for a dungeon 
strong, ^ 

Seas, mountains, and the horizon s verge for 
bars, 

! Which shut him from the sole small spot 
of earth, 

' AYhere — whatsoe’er his fate — he still were 

licrs 

His country’s, and might die where he had 
birth — 

Florence 1 when this lone spirit shall re- 

turn , .. 

To kindred spirits, thou wilt feel my wortn, 

' And seek to honour with an empty urn 

The ashes thou shall ne’er obtain — Alas i ^ 

“ ^Vhat have I done to thee, my people.-’ 
Stern 

Are ali tliy dealings, hut in this they pass 
Tlie limits of man's common inahce, lor 
All that a citizen could be I was ,* 

Raised by thy wiU, all tbiiie in peace or 
And for tliis thou hast waiT’d with me— 
’T is done: 

I may uot overleap the eternal bai* 

Built up between us, and will die alone, 
Beliolding wth the dark eye of a seer 
The evil days to gifted souls foresho\TO, 
Foretelling them to those who will not 
As in the old time, till the hour he come 
■When Truth shall strike their eyes throagu 

many a tear, , , . 

Aud make them own the Prophet in his tomn. 


OF PULCI. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tub Morgantc 3Iaggiorc, of the first canto of 
which this translation U ofrere<l, divides with the 
Orlando Innaiuorato the honour of having formed 
and suggested the style and story of Ariosto. The 
great defects of Bolardo were his treating too 
seriously the narratives of chivalry, juul his harsh 
stylo. Ariosto, In his continuation, by a judlciuus 
mixture of the gaiety of Pulci, has avoldctl the 
one ; ami Bend, in Ids refonnation of Boiardo’s 
poem, has corrected the other. Pulci may be con- 
sidered as the precursor and model of Bend alto- 
gether, as he has partly been to Ariosto, however 
inferior to both his copyists. He Is no less the 
founder of a new style of jioetry verj* lately sprung 
up in Engliind. I allude to that of the ingenious 
Whistlccraft. The .serious i>oem.s on Roncesvalles 
in the Siune language, and more particuhu'ly the 
excellent one of Mr. Merivale, are to be tracc<i to 
tile same source. It luus never yet been decided 
entirely whether Pvdei’s intention was or was not 
to deride the religion which is one of Ids favourite 
toiilcs. It appcjirs to me, that such an intention 
woulil have been no less hazardous to the poet 
than to the priest, particularly in that age and 
country ; and the permission to publish the ix)cin, 
and its reception among the classics of Italy, 
jirove tliat it neither was nor is so interpreted. 
That he intcndttl to ridicule the monastic life, 
and sulTercd his imagination to play witli the 
simple dulness of his converted giant, seems evi- 
dent enough ; but surely it were as unjust to 
accuse him of irrcligion on this account, as to 
denounce Fielding for Ids Parson Adams, Bar 
nabas, Tliwackum, Supple, and the Onlinary in 
Jonathan Wild, — or .Scott, for the exeiuLsite u.se 


of Ids Covenanters in the “Tales of my Land- 
lord.” 

In the following translation I have used the 
liberty of the original with the proper names : as 
Pulci uses Gan, Gancllon, or Ganelloue; Carlo, Car- 
lomagno, or Carlomano ; Kondel, or Uondcllo, ic., 
sus it suits Ids convenience; so has the translator. 
In other resi>ccts the version is faithful to the best 
of the translator's ability in combining his Inter- 
pretation of the one hinguage witli the not very e.osy 
tJLsk of reducing it to the same versification in the 
other. The rcjider, on comparing it tvitlt the ori- 
ginal, is rctpic.sted to remember that the antiquated 
language of Pulci, however pure, is nut e^isy to the 
generality of ItJilians themselves, from its great 
mixture of Tuscan proverbs ; and Ijc may therefore 
be more indulgent to the present attempt. How 
far the translator has succeeded, and whether or 
no ho shall continue the work, are questions wldeli 
tlic public will decide. He wsus lnduce<l to make 
the experiment partly by his love for, and partial 
intercourse with, tlie Italian language, of which it 
i.s so cjusy to aaiuirc a slight knowledge, un<l with 
which it l.s .so nearly impossihle for a foreigner to 
become accurately conver.sjint. The Itjillan hm- 
guago i.s like a capricious be;iuty, who acconis her 
smiles to all, her favours to few, and sometimes 
Icjist to tljosc who have courted her longest. Tlio 
tnuislator wi.shed also to present in ati English 
dress a part at le;ist of a poem never yet rendere<l 
into a northern hinguage ; at the same time tliat it 
luus l)een the original of .some of the most celebmtcd 
productions on this side of tlic Alps, ;is well as of 
those recent ex|>crimcnts in poetry in England 
which have been alrwidy mentioned. 


♦4 


Canto the First. 

I. 

In the beginning was the Word next God ; 

God was the Word, tlie Word no less was he: 
This was in the beginning, to my mode 

Of thinking, and without him nought could 
be : 

Therefore, just Lord 1 from out tUyhigh abode, 
Benign and pious, bid an angel flee, 

One only, to be my companion, who 
Shall h(dp my famous, worthy, old sonc 
Ihrongh. ^ 


11 . 

And thou, oh Virgin ! daughter, mother, bride 
I Of the same Lord, who gave to you each 
; key 

I Of heaven, and hell, and everything beside, 
The day thy Gabriel said “AH hail!” to 
thee, 

Since to thy servants pity’s ne’er denied, 
With flowing rhymes, a pleasant style and 
free. 

Be to my verses then benignly kind, 

I And to the end illuminate my mind. 
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in. " 

’T was iu the season when sad Philomel 
Weeps ^\dth her sister, who remembers 
and 

Deplores the ancient woes which both befell. 
And makes the nymi^hs enamour’d, to the 
hand 

Of Phai'ton by Phoebus loved so well 

His car (but temper'd by his sire’s com- 
inand) 

Was given, and on the horizon’s vei'ge just 
now 

Appear’d, so that Tithonns scratch’d his 
brow : 

rv. 

When I prepared my bark first to obey, 

As it should still obey, the helm, my mind, 

And carry prose or rhyme, and this my lay 
Of Charles the Emperor, whom you will find 

By several pens already praised ; but they 
Who to diffuse his glory were inclined, 

For all that I can see in prose or verse. 

Have understood Charles badly, and wi‘ote 
worse. 


V. 

Leonardo Arctino said already. 

That if, hke Pepin, Charles had had a 
writer 

Of genius quick, and diligently steady, 

No hero would in history look brighter ; 

He in the cabinet being always ready. 

And in the field a most victorious fighter, 

Who for the church and Christian faith had 
wrought, 

Certes, far more than yet is said or thought. 

YI. 

You still may see at St. Liberatore, 

The abbej', no great way from Manoi)ell, 

Erected in the Abruzzi to his glory, 

Because of the great battle in which fell 

A pagan king, according to the storj*. 

And felon people whom Charles sent to hell : 

And there are bones so many, and so many, 

Near them Giusaffa’s would seem few, if any. 


VII. 

But the world, blind and ignorant, don’t i>rize 
His virtues as I wish to see them: thou, 
Florence, by his great bounty don’t arise, 
And hast, and may have, if thou wilt allow, 
All proper customs and true courtesies : 
Whate’er thou hast acquired from then till 
now. 

With knightly courage, treasure, or the lance, 
Is sprung from out the noble blood of France. 


vm. 

Twelve paladins bad Ghai'les in court, of 
whom 

The wisest and most famous was Orlando ; 
Him traitor Gan conducted to the tomb 
In Koncesvalles, as the villain plann’d too, 
While the horn rang so loud, and knell’d the 
doom 

Of their sad rout, though he did all knight 
can do ; 

And Dante iu his comedy has given 
To him a happy seat with Charles in heaven. 

IX. 

T was Christmas-day ; in Paris all his court 
Charles held ; the chief, I say, Orlando was, 
The Dane ; Astolfo there too did resort, 

Also Ansuigi, the gay time to pass 
In festival and in triumphal sport. 

The much renown’d St. Deuuis being the 
cause ; 

Angiolin of Bayonne, and Oliver, 

And gentle Behugbieri too came there : 

X. 

Avolio, and Arino, and Othone 

Of Normandy, and Itichard Paladin, 

Wise Haino, and the ancient Salamoue, 
Walter of Lion’s Mount and Baldovin, 
Who was the son of the sad Ganellone, 

Were there, exciting too much gladness m 
The son of Pepin when his knights came 
hither, 

He gi’oau’d with joy to see them all together. 


XI. 

But watchful Fortune, lurking, takes good 

heed * i • « 

Ever some bar ’gainst our intents to Druig. 

While Charles reposed him thus, iu word am* 

Orlando ’ruled court, Charles, and every- 

Curst Gaiifwitli envy bursting, had such n^d 
To vent his spite, that thus with Charles tne 

king 

One (lay lie openly began to say, 

“ Orlando must we always then obey f 

xn. 

“A thousand times I’ve been about to say, 
Orlando too presumptuously goes on ; 

Here are we, counts, kings, dukes, to own i y 
sway, 

Hamo, and Otbo, Ogier, Solomon, ^ 

Each have to honour thee and to ^ 

But he has too much credit near 
\Miich we won’t suffer, but are quite deci 
By snob a boy to be no longer guided. 


Canto 1.3 


Ql[lorgan<e (jllaggtore 
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xm. 

“ And even at Aspramout tbou didst begin 
To let him know he was a gallant knight, 
And by the fount did much the day to win ; 

But I know icho that day had won the fight 
If it had not for good Gherardo been ; 

The \dctory was Almonte’s else ; his sight 
He kept upon the standard, and the laurels 
In fact and fairness arc his earning, Charles. 

XIV. 

“ If thou rememberest being in Gascony, 
When there advanced the nations out of 
Spain, I 

The Cliristian cause liad suffer'd sliamefully, 
Had not his valour driven them back again. 
Best speak the truth when there’s a reason 
why : ; 

Know then, oh Emperor I that all complain : , 
As for myself, I shall repass the mounts 1 

O’er which I cross’d with two and sixty counts. 

XV. 

“ ’T is fit thy grandeur should dispense relief, 
So that each here may have his proper part, 
For the whole court is more or less jn gi*ief : 
Perhaps tiiou deem’st this lad a Mars in 
heart ? ” 

Orlando one day heard this speech in brief, 

As by himself it chanced he sate apart : 
Displeased he was with Gan because he said it, 
But much more still that Charles should give 
him credit. 

XVI. 

And with the sword he would have murder'd 
Gan, 

But Oliver thrust in between the pair, 

And from his hand extracted Durlindan, 

And thus at length they separated were. 
Orlando, angi'y too with Carloman, 

Wanted but little to have slain him there ; 
Then forth alone from Paris went the chief. 
And burst and madden’d with disdain and 
grief. 

xvn. 

From Ermellina, consort of the Dane, 

He took Cortana, and then took Itondell, 
And on towards Brara prick’d him o’er the 
plain ; 

And when she saw him coining, Aldabelle 
Blretcdi’d forth her anns to clasp her lord 
again : 

Orlando, in whose brain all was not well, 

■ As “ Welcome, my Orlando, home,” she said, 
Raised up his sword to smite her on tlie head, 


XVIII. 

Like him a fury counsels ; his revenge 

On Gan in that i*ash act he seem'd to take, 
Which Aldabella thought extremely strange ; 

But soon Orlando found himself awake ; 
And his spouse took his bridle on this change, 
/Vnd he dismounted from his horse, and 
spake 

Of everything wliich pass’d without demur. 
And then reposed himself some days with her. 

XIX. 

Then full of wrath departed from the place, 
And far as pagan countries roam’d astray, 
And while he rode, yet still at every pace 
The traitor Gan remember'd by the way ; 
And wandering on in error a long space. 

An abbey wliich in a lone desert lay, 

’Midst glens obscure, and distant lands, ho 
found, 

AVliich form’d the Christian’s and the pagan’s 
bound. 


The abbot was call'd Clennont, and by blood 
Descended from Anglante : under cover 
Of a gi'eat mountain’s brow the abbey stood, 
But certain savage giants look’d him over ; 

I One Passamont was foremost of the brood, 
And Alabaster and Morgante hover 
Second and third, with certain slings, and 
throw 

In daily jeopardy the place below. 

i XXI. 

The monks could pass the convent gate no 
more, 

Nor leave their cells for water or for w’ood; 
' Orlando knock’d, hut none would ope, before 
Unto tlie prior it at length seem’d good ; 
Enter'd, he said that he was taught to adore 
Him w’ho was born of Mary’s lioliest blood, 
1 And was baptized a Christian ; and then 
1 show'd 

! How to the abbey he had found liis road. 

i 

XXII. 

Said the abbot, “You are welcome; what is 
, mine 

I We give you freely, since that you believe 
With us in Mary Mother’s Sou divine ; 

And that you may not, cavalier, conceive 
The cause of our delay to let you in 
To be rusticity, you sliall receive 
The reason why our gate was barr’d to you : 
Thus those who in suspicion live must do. 
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xxm. 

“When hither to inhabit first we came 
These mountains, albeit that tliey are ob- 
scure, 

As you perceive, yet without fear or blame 
They seem’d to promise an asylum sure : 
From savage brutes alone, too fierce to tame, 
’Twas fit our quiet dwelling to secure ; 

But now, if here we ’d stay, we needs must 
guard 

Against domestic beasts with watch and ward. 

XXIV. 

“These make ns stand, in fact, upon the 
watch ; 

For late there have ai)pear’d three giants 
rough ; 

What nation or what kingdom bore the batch 
I know not, but tlie}’ are all of savage stuff ; 
When force and malice with some genius 
match, 

You know, they can do all — are not 
enough : 

And these so much our orisons derange, 

I know not what to do, till matters change. 

XXV. 

I 

“ Our ancient fathers living the desert in, 

For just and lioly works were duly fed ; 
Think not they lived on locusts sole, 'tis 
certain 

That manna was rain’d down from heaven 
instead ; 

But here tis fit we keei) on the alert in 
Our bounds, or taste the stones shower’d 
down for bread. 

From off yon mountain daily raining faster. 
And flung by Passamont and Alabaster. 

XXVI. 

“ The third, Morgante, ’s savagest by far ; he 
Plucks up pines, beeches, poi)lar-trees, and 
oaks, 

And flings them, oui* cominimity to bui*y ; 

And all that I can do but more provokes.” 
While thus they parley in the cemetery, 

A stone from one of their gigantic strokes. 
Which nearly crush’d Bondell, came tumbling 
over. 

So that he took a long leap uiuler cover. 

XX'VTI. 

“ For God-sake, cavalier, come in with speed ; 

The manna’s falling now,” the abbot cried. 

“ This fellow does not ^vish my horse should 
feed, 

Dear Abbot,” Roland unto him replied. 

“ Of restiveness he’d cure him had he need; 
That stone seems with good will and aim 
applied.” 


The holy father said, “ I don’t deceive ; 
They ’ll one day fling the mountain, I believe.” 

xxvm. 

Orlando bade them take care of Rondello, 
And also made a breakfast of his own ; 
“Abbot,” he said, “I want to find that fellow 
'V\Tio flung at my good horse yon corner- 
stone.” 

Said the abbot, “Let not my advice seem 
shallow ; 

As to a brother dear I speak alone ; 

I would dissuade you, baron, from this strife, 
As knowing sure that you will lose your life. 

XXIX. 

“ That Passamont has in his hand three 
darts — 

Such slings, clubs, ballast-stones, that yield 
you must : 

You know that giants have much stouter 
hearts 

Than us, with reason, in proportion just : 

If go you will, guard well against their ai'ts,^ 
For these are very barbarous and robust.” 
Orlando answer’d, “ This I’ll see, be sure. 
And walk the wild on foot to be secure.” 

XXX. 

The abbot sign’d the great cross on liis front, 

“ Then go yon with God’s benisou and 
mine : ” 

Orlando, after he had scaled the mount, 

As the abbot had directed, kept the line 
Right to the usual haunt of Passamont ; 

AVho, seeing him alone in this design, 
Survey’d him fore and aft with eyes obser- 
vant, 

Then ask’d him, “If he wish’d to stay as 
servant ? ” 

XXXI. 

And jjromised him an oflice of great ease. 

But said Orlando, “ Saracen insane ! 

I come to kill you, if it shall so please ^ ^ 

God, not to serve as footboy in your tram , 
You with liis monks so oft liave broke tiie 

peace — , . ,, 

Vile dog ! ’tis past his patience to sustain. 
The giant ran to fetch his arms, quite furious, 
V^Iieu he received an answer so injurious. 

xxxn. 

And being return’d to where Orlando stood, 
Who had not moved him from the spoi, 

and swinging . 

The cord, he hurl’d a stone with strengtn so 

As show’d a sample of liis skill in slinging i 
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It roll’d on Count Orlando’s helmet good 
And head, and set both head and helmet 
ringing, 

So that he swoon'd with pain as if he ^ed, 
But more than dead, he seem’d so stupified. 

xxxm. 


XXXMI. 

And having said thus much, he went his way; 

And Alabaster he found out below, 

Doing the very best that in him lay 
To root from out a bank a rock or two. 
Orlando, when he reach’d him, loud ’gan say, 
“How think’st thou, glutton, such a stone 


Then Passamont, who thought him slain out- 
right, 

Said, “ I will go, and while he lies along. 
Disarm me : why such craven did I fight? ” 
But Christ his servants ne’er abandons 
long, 

Especially Orlando, such a knight, 

As to desert would almost be a wrong. 
While the giant goes to put off his defences, 
Orlando has recall’d his force and senses : 

XXXIV. 

1 

And loud he shouted, “ Giant, where dost 

Thou thought’ st me doubtless for the bier j 
outlaid; ! 

To the right about — without wings thou’rt ' 
too slow 

To fly my vengeance— currish renegade? 
’Twas but by treachery thou laid’st me low.” 

The giant his astonishment betray’d, 

And turn’d about, and stopp’d his journey on, 
iVnd then he stoop’d to pick up a great stone. 

XXXV. 

Orlando had Cortana bare in hand ; 

To split the head in twain was what he 
schemed ; 

Cortana clave the skull like a true brand, 

And pagan Passamont died unredeem’d, 

Yet harsh and haughty, as he lay he baim’d, 
And most devoutly Ma<‘ou still blasphemed ; 
But wliile his crude, rude blasphemies ho 
heard, 

Orlando thank’d the Father and the Word, — 

XXXVI. 


to throw ? ” 

When Alabaster heard his deci) voice ring, 
He suddenly betook him to his sling, 

XXXAHII 

And hurl'd a fragment of a size so large, 

That if it had in fact fulfill’d its mission, 
And Roland not avail'd him of his targe, 
There would have been no need of a 
physician. 

Orlando set himself in turn to charge, 

And in his bulky bosom made incision 
With all bis sword. The lout fell; but o'er- 
thrown, he 

However by no means forgot Macone. 


XXXIX. 

^lorgante bad a palace in his mode, 

Composed of branches, logs of wood, and 
earth. 

Ajid stretch’d himself at ease in this abode. 
And shut hhiiself at night within his berth. 
Orlando knock’d, and knock'd again, to goad 
The giant from his sleep; and he came forth, 
The door to open, like a crazy thing, 

For a rough dream had shook him slumber- 
ing. 

XL. 


He thought that a fierce serpent had attack’d 
him ; 

Aiid Mahomet he call’d ; but Mahomet 
Is nothing worlh.and notan instant back’d him; 

But prajung blessed Jesu, he was set 
At liberty from all the fears w’hich rack’d him ; 

And to the gate he came with great regret — 
“ Who knocks liere ? ” gruuibling all the while, 
said he. 

“ That," said Orlando, “ you will quickly see: 


Saying, “What gi-ace to me thou’st this day 
given ! 

And I to thee, O Lord! am ever hound. 

I know my life was saved by thee from 
heaven, 

Since by the giant I was fairly down'd. 

All thitigs by thee are measured just and 
even ; 

Our power without thine aid would nought 
be found : 

I pray thee take heed of me, till I can 

At least return oucc more to Carloman.” 


XLI. 

“ I come to preach to yon, as to your brothers, 
Scut by the miserable monks — repentance ; 

For Providence divine, in you and others, 
Condemns llie evil done my new acquaint- 
ance. 

’Tis writ on high — your wrong must pay 
another’s : 

From heaven itself is issued out this sen- 
tence. 

Know then, that colder now than a pilaster 

I left your Passamont and Alabaster.” 
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XLH. 

Morgante said, “ Ob, gentle cavalier ! 

Now by thy God say me no villany ; 

The favour of your name I fain would hear, 
And if a Chi'istian, speak for courtesy.” 
Replied Orlando, “ So much to yoiu* ear 
I by my faith disclose contentedly ; 

Christ I adore, who is the genuine Lord, 
And, if 3’ou please, by you may be adored.” 

XLm. 

The Saracen rejoin’d in humble tone, 

“ I have had an extraordinary vision ; 

A savage serpent fell on me alone. 

And Macon would not i^ity my condition ; 
Hence to thy God, who for ye did atone 
Upon the cross, preferr’d I my petition ; 
His timely succour set me safe and free, 
And I a Christian am disposed to be.” 

XLIV. 


XLVn. 

“ Since God has granted your illumination, 
Accepting you in mercy for his own, 
Humility should be your first oblation.” 
Morgante said, “ For goodness’ sake, make 
known, — 

Since that your God is to be mine— your 
station. 

And let your name in verity be shown ; 
Then \>'ill I everything at your command do.” 
On which the other said, he was Orlando. 

XLVin. 

“Then,” quoth the giant, “blessed be Jesu 
A thousand times with gi*atitude and 
praise ! 

Oft, perfect baron \ have I heard of you 
Tlu*ough all the different periods of my days : 
And, as I said, to be your vassal too 

I wish, for your great gallantry always.” 
Thus reasoning, they continued much to say, 
And onwards to the abbey went their way. 


Orlando answer’d, “Baron just and pious, 

If this good wish your heart can really 
move 

To the true God, you will not then deny us 
Eternal honour, you will go above, 

And, if you please, as friends we will ally 
us. 

And I will love you with a perfect love. 
Your idols are vain liars, full of fraud : 

The only true God is the Christians’ God. 

XLV. 

“ The Lord descended to the virgin breast 
Of Mary Mother, sinless and divine ; 

If you acknowledge the Redeemer blest. 
Without whom neither sun nor star can 
shine. 

Abjure bad Macon’s false and felon test, 

Your renegado god, and worship mine. 
Baptize yourself with zeal, since you re- 
pent.” 

To which Morgante answer’d, “I’m content.” 


XLVI. 

And then Orlando to embrace him flew. 

And made much of his convert, as he 
cried, 

“ To the abbey I will gladly marshal yon.” 

To whom Morgante, “Let us go,” replied ; 
“ I to the friars have for peace to sue.” 

Wliich thing Orlando heard with inward 
pride. 

Saying, “My brother, so devout and good. 
Ask the abbot pardon, as I wish you would : 


XUX. 

Ajid by the way about the giants dead 
Orlando with Morgante reason’d : “Bo, 
For tlieir decease, I pray you, comforted; 

And, since it is God’s pleasme, pardon me; 
A thousand wrongs unto the monks they bred, 
And our true Scriptiu'e soundeth openly, 
Good is rewarded, and chastised the ill, 
Which the Lord never faileth to fulfil : 


“ Because hte love of justice unto all 

Is such, he wills his judgment should de- 
vour 

All who have sin, however great or small; 

But good ho well remembers to restore. 
Nor without justice holy could we call 
Him, whom I’how requhe you to adore. 

All men must make his will tlieir wishes 
sway. 

And quickly aud spontaneously obey. 


LI. 

‘‘ And here our doctors are of one accord, 
Coming on this point to the same con- 
clusion, ... 

That in their thoughts who praise m heaven 

the Lord 

If pity e’er was guilty of intrusion 
For their unfortunate relations stored 

In hell below, and damn'd in great con- 

Their happiness would be reduced to 
And thus unjust the Almighty s self be 
thought. 
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LH. 

“ But they in Christ have firmest hope, and all 
^Vhich seems to him, to them too must 
appear 

Well done ; nor could it otherwise befall ; 

lie never can in any purpose err. 

If sire or mother suffer endless thrall. 

They don’t disturb themselves for him or 
her : 

What pleases God to them must joy inspire ; — ; 
Such is the observance of the eternal choir.” j 

Lm. 

“ A word unto the wise,’’ Morgante said, 

“ Is w’ont to bo enough, and you shall see 
How niucli I grieve about my brethren dead ; 

And if the will of God seem good to me, 
Just, as you tell me, ’tis in heaven obey’d — 
Ashes to ashes, — merry let us be I 
I will cut off the hands from both their 
trunks, 

And carry them unto the holy monks. 

LIS’. 

“ So that all persons may be sure and certain 
That they are dead, and have nofurther fear 
To wander solitary this desert in, 

And that they may perceive my spirit clear 
By the Lord’s grace, who hath withdrawn 
the curtain 

Of darkness, making his bright realm 
appear.” 

He cut his brethren’s hands off at these 
words, 

And left them to the savage beasts and bmls. 

LV. 

Then to the abbey they went on together. 
Where waited them the abbot in gi-eat 
doubt. 

The monks, who knew not yet the fact, ran 
thither, 

To their superior, all in breathless rout. 
Saying with tremor, “ Please to tell us 
whether 

You Avish to have this person in or out ? ” 
The abbot, looking through upon tlie giant. 
Too greatly fear’d, at first, to be compliant. 

LYI. 

Orlando, seeing him thus agitated. 

Said quickly, “Abbot, be thou of good cheer; 
He Christ believes, as Christian must be 
rated. 

And hath renounced bis Macon false;” 
whieli here 

Morgante with the hands corroborated, 

A proof of both tlic giants’ fate quite clear : 


Thence, with due thanks, the abbot God 
adored. 

Saying, “Thou hast contented me, oh Lord!” 

LTO. 

He gazed ; Morgante’s height he calculated, 
And more than once contemplated his size ; 
And then he said, “ Oh giant celebrated 1 
Know, that no more my w'oiuler will arise. 
How you could tear and fiing the trees you 
late did, 

When I behold your form with my own 
eyes. 

You now a true and perfect friend w'ill show 
Yourself to Christ, as once you were a foe. 

Lvni. 

“ And one of our apostles, Saul once named, 
Long persecuted sore the faitlx of Christ, 
Till, one day, by tlie Spirit being inHamed, 

‘ Why dost thou persecute me thus ? ’ said 
Christ ; 

And then from his offence be was reclaim’d, 
And went for ever after preaching Christ, 
And of the faith became a trump, w’boso 
sounding 

O’er the whole earth is echoing and re- 
bounding. 

LIX. 

“ So, my Morgante, you may do likewise : 

He who repents — thus writes the Evan- 
gelist- 

Occasions more rejoicing in the skies 
Than ninety-nine of tlie celestial list. 

You may he sure, should each desire arise 
With just zeal for the Lord, that you ’ll 
exist 

Among the happy saints for evermore ; 

But you were lost and damn’d to hell before !” 

LX. 

I And thus great honour to Morgante paid 
The abbot : many days tliey did repose. 
One day, as with Orlando tliey both stray’d, 
And saunter'd here and there, where’er 
they chose. 

The abbot show'd a chamber, where array’d 
I Much anuour was, and hung up certain 
bows; 

And one of these Morgante for a whim 
Girt on, though useless, he believed, to him. 

LXI. 

There being a want of water in the place, 
Orlando, like a worthy brother, said, 
Morgante, I could wish you in this case 
To go for water.” " You shall be obey’d 
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In all commands,” was the reply, “ straight- 
w’ays.” 

Upon his shoulder a great tub he laid, 

And went out on his way unto a fountain, 
Where he was wont to diink below the 
mountain. 


Lxn. 

Arrived there, a prodigious noise he hears, 
Which suddenly along the forest spread ; 
Whereat from out his quiver he prepares 
AlII arrow for liis bow, and lifts Ins head ; 
And lo ! a monstrous herd of swine appears. 
And onward rushes with tempestuous tread, 
And to the fountain’s brink preciselj’ pours ; 
So that the giant 's join’d by all the boars. 

Lxni. 

Morganto at a venture shot an arrow, 

Which pierced a i)ig i>recisely in the ear. 
And pass’d unto the other side quite thorough ; 
So that the boar, defunct, lay tripi)’d up 
near. 

Another, to revenge his fellow farrow. 
Against the giant rush'd in fierce career. 
And reach’d the passage with so swift a foot, 
Morgaute was not now in time to shoot. 

LXIV. 

Percei\dng that the pig was on him close, 

He gave him sucli a 2)unch ui)ou the head, 
As lloor’d him so that he no more arose. 
Smashing the very bone ; and he fell dead 
Next to the other. Having seen such blows, 
The other i)igs along the valley fied ; 
Morgante on his neck the bucket took. 

Full from the sjn-ing, which neither swerved 
nor shook. 


LXV. 

The tub was on one shoulder, and there were 
The hogs on t’other, and he brush’d apace 
On to the abbey, though by no means near. 
Nor siJilt one di'op of water in his race. 
Orlando, se.:*!!!" him so soon ajipear 

With the dead boai*s, and with that brim- 
ful vase, 

Marvell’d to see his strength so very great ; 
So did the abbot, and set wide the gate. 


LXVI. 

The monks, who saw the water fresh and 
good, 

Rejoiced, but much more to perceive the 
pork ; 

All animals are glad at sight of food : 

They lay their breviaries to sleei>, and 
work 


With greedy pleasure, and in such a mood, 
That the flesh needs no salt beneath their 
fork. 

Of rankness and of rot there is no fear, 

For all the fasts are now left in arrear. 

LXVn. 

As though they ^vish’d to burst at once, they 
ate ; 

And gorged so that, as if the bones had been 
In water, sorely gi'ieved the dog and cat, 
Perceiving that they all were pick’d too 
clean. 

The abbot, who to all did honour great, 

A few days after this convivial scene. 

Gave to Morgante a fine horse, well train’d, 
Which he long time had for himself main- 
tain’d. 

Lxvni. 

The horse Morgante to a meadow led. 

To gallo]), and to i)ut him to the proof, 
Thinking that he a back of iron had. 

Or to skim eggs unbroke was light enough; 
But the horse, sinking with the pam, fell dead, 
And burst, while cold on earth lay head 
and hoof. 

Morgante said, “Get up, thou sulky curl” 
And still continued pricking with the spur. 


LXIX. 

But finally he thought fit to dismount, 

And said, “ I am as light as any feather, 
An d he has burst ; — to this what say you, 

count?” , . 

Orlando answer’d, “Like a ships mast 

rather , , r *. 

You seem to me, and with the truck for front. 

Let him go I Fortune w'ills that we together 
Should march, but you on foot Morgante 

still.” ^ _ ... 

To which the giant answer'd, “ So I will. 


LXX. 

“ When there shall be occasion, you 
How I approve my courage in the nght. 
Orlando said. “ I really think you U be. 

If it should jirove God’s will, a gootny 
knight; 

Nor will you napping there discover me. 

But never mind your horse, though out oi 

sight ^ 

Twere best to carry him into some v 
If but the means or way I understood. 


LXXI. 

giant said, “ Then carry him I will, 
nee that to carry me he was so slack 
eiider, as the gods do, good for . , 

at lend a hand to place him on my back. 
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Orlando answer'd, “If my counsel still 
May weigh, Morgante, do not undertake 
To lift or carry this dead courser, who. 

As you have done to him, will do to you. 

Lxxn. 

“Take care he don’t revenge himself, though 
dead, 

As Nessus did of old beyond all cure. 

I don’t know if the fact you’ve heard or 
read ; 

But he will make you burst, you may be 
sure.” 

“But help him on my back,” Morgante said, 
“And you shall see what weight I can 
endure. 

In place, my gentle Boland, of this palfrey. 
With all the bells, I ’d carry yonder belfry.” 

Lxxm. 

The abbot said, “ The steeple may do well, 
But, for the bells, you’ve broken them. I 
wot.” 

Morgante answ’er’d, “Let them pay in hell 
The penalty who lie dead in yon grot 
And hoisting up the horse from w here he fell, 
Ho said, “ Now look if I the gout liave got, 
Orlando, in the legs — or if I have force ; ” — 
And then he made two gambols with the 
horse 


LXXIV. 

Morgante was like any mountain framed ; 

So if he did this 't is no prodigy ; 

But secretly himself Orlando blamed, 
Because he was one of his family ; 

And fearing that he might be hurt or maim'd. 
Once more he bade him lay his burden by : 
“ Put down, nor bear him further the desert 
in.” 

Morgante said, “I'll cairy him for certain.” 

LXXV. 

He did; and stow’d him in some nook aw’ay. 
And to the abbey then return’d with speen. 
Orlando said, “Why longer do we stay? 

Morgante, liere is nought to do indeed.” 
The abbot by the hand he took one day. 

And said, wdth great resj)ect, he ha<l agreed 
To leave his reverence; but for tliis decision 
He wish d to have his pardon and permission. 

LXXVI. 

The honours they continued to receive 

Perhaps exceeded what his merits claim’d : 
He said, “ I mean, and quickly, to retrieve 
The lost days of time past, which may be 
blamed ; 


! Some days ago I should have ask'd your 
leave, 

Kind father, but I really was ashamed, 

And know’ not how to show my sentiment, 

So much I see you w ith our stay content. 

Lxxvn. 

! “ But in my heart I bear through every clime 

The abbot, abbey, and this sohtude — 

So mucli I love yon in so short a time ; 

For me, from heaven reward you with all 
good 

The God so true, the eternal Lord sublime ! 

"Wliose kingdom at the last bath open 
stood. 

Meantime w’e stand expectant of your bless- 
ing. 

And recommend us to your prayers with 
pressing.” 


Lxxvm. 

Now when the abbot Count Orlando heard. 
His heart grew soft with inner tenderness, 
Such fervour in his bosom bred each word ; 

And, “Cavalier,” he said, “if I liave less 
Courteous and kind to your great wortli 
appear'd, 

Than fits me for such gentle blood to ox- 
jiress, 

I know I have done too little in this case; 
But blame our ignorance, and this poor place. 

LXXTX. 

“We can indeed but honour 3’on with masses. 
And sennons, thanksgivings, and pater- 
nosters. 

Hot suppers, dinners (fitting oilier places 
j In verity mucli rather than the cloisters) ; 
But such a love for you inj heart embraces, 
For thousand virtues which your bosom 
I fosters, 

Tliat wheresoe’er you go I too shall be, 

And, on the otlier part, yon rest witli mo. 


LXXX. 


4 i 




Tins may involve a seeming contradiction ; 
But you I know’ are sage, and feel, and 
taste, 


And understand my speech, with full con- 
viction. 


I For your just pious deeds may you be 
I graced 

j With the I-ord’s great reward and benedic- 
tion, 

By whom you were directed to this waste : 
To his high mercy is our freedom due, 

, For whic'h we render thanks to him and 

I J’OU. 
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LXXXI. 

“ You saved at once our life and soul : sucli 
fear 

The giants caused us, that the way was lost 
By which we could pursue a fit cai*eer 
In search of Jesus and the saintly host ; 
And your departure breeds such sorrow here, 
That comfortless we all are to our cost ; 
But months and years you would not stay in 
sloth, 

Nor are you forai’d to w'ear our sober cloth, 


LXXXIV. 

And in a certain closet, where the wall 

Was cover’d with old armour like a crust, 

The abbot said to them, “ I give you all.” 

Morgante rummaged x>iecemeal from the 
dust 

The whole, which, save one cuirass, was too 
small. 

And that too had the mail inlaid with 
rust. 

They wonder’d how it fitted him exactly, 

Which ne’er has suited others so compactly. 


“ But to bear aims, and w’ield the lance ; 
indeed, 

With these as much is done as with this 
cowl ; 

In proof of which the Scriptures you may read. 

This giant up to heaven may bear his soul 
By your compassion : now in peace proceed. 

Your state and name I seek not to unroll; 
But, if I’m ask’d, this ausw’er shall be given. 
That here an angel was sent douui from 
heaven. 


’Twas an immeasurable giant’s, who 
By the gi'eat Milo of Agrante fell 
Before the abbey many years ago. 

The story on the wall was figured well ; 

In the last moment gf the abbey’s foe, 

Who long had waged a war implacable: 
Precisely as the war occurr’d they drew 
him. 

And there was Milo as he overthrew him. 


LXXXIII. 

“ If you want armour or aught else, go in, 
Look o’er the wardrobe, and take what you 
choose. 

And cover with it o’er this giant’s skin.” 

Orlando answer'd, “ If there should lie loose 
Some armour, ere our journey we begin. 
Which might be turn’d to my companion’s 
use, 

The gift would be acceptable to me.” 

The abbot said to him, “ Come in and see.” 


IjXXXYL. 

Seeing this history, Count Oi’lando said 
In his heart, ” Oh God, who in the sky 
Kuow'st all things ! how was Milo hither 

led? . . , , 

Who caused the giant in this place to 

die?” , , 

And certain letters, weeping, then he read, 
So that he could not keep his visage dry,- 
As I will tell in the ensuing story. 

From evil keep you the high King of glory i 


j^tranceaca of (Rimini* 


♦ 


FROM THE INFERNO OF DANTE. 

CANTO THE FIFTH. 

“ The land where I was born sits hy the 
seas, 

Upon that shore to which the Po descends, 
With all his followers, in search of peace. 

Love, which the gentle heart soon appre- 
hends, 

Seized him for the fair person which was 
ta’eii 

From me, and me even yet the mode 
offends. 

Love, who to nonebelovetl to love again 
Remits, seized me with wish to please, so 
strong, 

That, as thon seest, yet, yet it doth remain. 

Love to one death conducted u.s along, 

But Caina waits for him our life who 
ended : ” 

These were the accents utter’d by her 
tongue. — 

Since I first listen’d to these souls offended, 

I bow’d my visage, and so kept it till— 

“ What think’st thou,” said tlie bard ; when 
I unbended, 

And recommenced : “Alas! unto such ill 
How many sweet thoughts, what strong 
ecstasies, 

Led these their evil fortune to fulfil I ” 


And then I turn’d unto their side iny eyes, 
And said, “ Fi*ancesca, thy sad destinies 
Have made me sorrow till the tears arise. 
But tell me, in the season of sweet sighs. 

By what and how tliy love to passion rose, 
So as his dim desires to recognise ? ” 

Then she to me : “ The greatest of all woes 
Is to remind us of our happy days 
In misery, and that thy teacher knows. 

But if to learn our passion's first root preys 
Upon thy spirit with such sympathy, 

I will do even as he wlio weeps and says. 
We read one day for pastime, seated nigh, 

Of Lancilot, how love enchain’d him too. 
AVe were alone, quite unsuspiciously. 

But oft our eyes met, and our cheeks in 
hue 

All o'er discolour’d by that reading were ; 
But one point only wliolly ns o’erthrew; 
When we read the long-sigh’d-for smile f)f 
her. 

To be thus kiss'd by such devoted lover, 
He who from me can be divided ne’er 
Kiss'd my mouth, trembling in the act all 
over : 

A.cciirsed was the book and he who wrote ! 
That day no further leaf we did uncover.” 
While thus one spirit told us of their lot. 

The other wept, so tliat with pity’s tliralls 
I swoon’d, as if by death I had been smote. 
And fell down even as a dead body falls. 



DRAMAS. 


(yUanfire^> : 

A dra:mattc poem. 


> > 

“There are more things In Ijcaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of In your philo.sophy.“ 

t » 


Dramatis Personae. 


J»Ianfrei). 

Chamois Hunter. 
Abbot of St. Maurice. 
Manuel. 

Herman. 


Witch of the Alps. 
Ajumanes. 

Nemesis. 

The Destinif-s. 
Spirits, &c. 


The Scene of the Drama in omonfjst the IlUjher Alps — partly in the 

and partly in the Mountains. 


Cattle of Manfredt 


Act I. 

Scene I. — JIanfred alone. — Scene^ a Gothic 
Galle ry . — Tim e , ^fidn Ujh t. 

Man. The lamp must be replenish’d, but 
even then 

It •will not burn so long as I must watch: 

My slumbers — if I slunibci* — are not sleoi), 
But a continuance of enduring thought, 
Which then I can resist not: in my lieart 
There is a vigil, and those eyes but close 
To look within ; and j’et I live, and bear 
The aspect and the form of breathing men. 
But grief should he the instructor of the wise ; 
Sorrow is knowledge : they who know the most 
Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal truth, 
The Tree of Knowledge is not that of Ijife. 
Philosophy and science, and the springs 
Of wonder, and the wisdom of the world, 

I have essay’d, and in my mind there is 
A power to make these subject to itself — 

But they avail not : I have done men good, 
And I have met with good even among men — 
But this avail'd not : I have had my foes, 
And none have ballled, many fallen before 
me — 


But this avail’d not: — Good, or evil, hfo. 
Powers, passions, all I see in other beings, 
Have been to me as rain unto the sands, 
Since that all-nameless hour. I have no 
dread. 

And feel the curse to have no natural fear, 
Nor fluttering throb, that beats with hopes or 

wishes, , 

Or lurking love of something on the carlii- 

Now to ni\' task. — • , 

Mysterious agency ! 

Ye siMrits of the unboundo<l Universe! 

■Whom I have sought in daikness and m 


light — - , 11 

Lc, who do compass earth about, and «we 
subtler essence — ye, to whom the tops 
)f mountains inaccessible are haunts, 

^nd earth’s and ocean’s caves faniinar 

things — 

; call upon ye by the ^^Titteu chaiin , 

;\lxich gives me power upon yon U- 
Appear 1 , .L" i,;m 

Chev c6ine not yet.-Now by the voice of him 
ATio is the first among yon—by this , 
.viii/ l, innkeM vou tremble — by the claim 


him 

Who is undying, — Rise 


! Aiipcarl 


_ Appear I 
pause. 


Scene I.] 
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If it be so — Spirits of earth and air, 

Ye shall not thus elude me : by a power, 
Deeper than all yet urged, a tyrant-spell, 
Which had its birthplace in a star con- 
demn’d, 

The burning wreck of a demolish’d world, 

A wandering bell in the eternal space ; 

By the strong curse which is upon iny 
soul, 

The thought which is within mo and oi'ound 
me, 

I do compel ye to my w’ill — Appear I 


[yl star IS seen at the darker end of the 
gallery: it is stationary ; and a voice 
is heard singing. 


First Spirit. 

Mortal 1 to thy bidding bow’d, 

From my mansion in the cloud, 
Which the breath of twilight builds, 
And the summer’s sunset gilds 
With the azure and vermilion, 
Which is mix’d for my pavilion ; 
Though thy quest may be forbidden, 
On a star-beam I have ridden : 

To thine adjuration bow’d, 

Mortal — bo thy wish avOw’’d ! 


O’er my cahu Hall of Coral 
The deep echo roll'd — 

To the Spirit of Ocean 
Thy wishes unfold I 

Fourth Spirit. 

Where the slumbering earthquake 
Lies i)illow’d on fire, 

And the lakes of bitumen 
Eise boilingly higher ; 

Where the roots of the Andes 
Strike deep in the earth. 

As their simmiits to heaven 
Shoot soaringly forth ; 

I have quitted my birthi)lace. 

Thy bidding to bide — 

Thy spell hath subdued mo. 

Thy will be my guide ! 

Fiftit Spirit. 

I am the Eider of the wind, 

Tlie Stirrer of the storm ; 

The Imrricane I left behind 
Is yet with lightning warm ; 

To speed to thee, o’er shore and sea 
I swept ui)on the bl^ist : 

The tieet I met sail'd well, and yet 
’Twill sink ere night be past. 


Voice of the Second Spirit. 

Mont Blanc is the monaixh of mountains ; 
They crowui’d him long ago 

On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
Witli a diadem of snow’. 

Around his waist are forests braced, 

The Avalanche in hi.s hand ; 

But ere it fall, that thundering ball 
Must pause for my command. 

The Glacier’s cold and restless mass 
Moves oinvard day by day ; 

But I am he who bids it pass. 

Or with its ice delay. 

I am the spirit of the place. 

Could make the mountain bow 

And quiver to his cavern’d base— 

.\nd what with me wouldst Thou 1 


Voice of the Third Spirit. 

In the blue depth of the waters, 
Where the wave hath no strife, 
Where the wind is a stranger. 
And the sea-snake hath life. 
Where the Mermaid is decking 
Her green hair with shells. 
Like the storm on the surface 
Came the sound of thy spells ; 


Sixth Spirit. 

My dwelling is the shadow of tlic niglit. 
Why doth thy magic torture me w ith light ? 

Senxntu Spiiut. 

The star which rules thy destiny 
Was ruled, ere earth began, by me : 

It was a world as fresh and fair 
As e’er revolved round sun in air j 
Its course was free and regular, 

Space bosom’d not a lovelier star. 

The hour arrived— and it became 
A Avandering mass of shapeless flame, 

A pathless comet, and a curse, 

The menace of the universe ; 

Still rolling on Avith innate force. 

Without a sphere, Avithout a course, 

A bright deformity on high. 

The monster of the upper sky ! 

And thou ! beneath its influence born 

Thou Avorm ! Avhoni I obey and scorn 

Forced by a power (Avhich is not thine, 

And lent thee but to make thee mine) 

For this brief moment to descend, 

Where these Aveak spirits round thee bend 
And parley with a thing like thee— 

What wouldst thou, Child of Clay » Avith 
me ? 
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[Act I. 




The Seven Spirits. I 

i 

Earth, ocean, air, night, mountains, winds, ] 
thy star, i 

Are at thy beck and bidding, Child of Clay! 
Before thee at thy quest then* spirits are — 
What wouldst thou with us, sou of nior- 
tals — say ? j 

Man. Forgetfulness 

First Spirit. Of what — of whom — and why? 
Man. Of that which is within me ; read it 

there — 1 

Ye know it, and I cannot utter it. 

Sjyirit. We can but give thee that which , 
we possess : j 

Ask of us subjects, sovereignty, the power , 

O’er earth — the whole, or portion — or a sign 
Which shall control the elements, whereof 
We are the dominators, — each and all, i 

These shall be thine. 

Man. Oblivion, self-oblivion ! , 

Can ye not wring from out the hidden I'calms ■ 
Y^e offer so profusely what I ask? I 

Sinrit. It is not in our essence, in our 
skill ; ! 

But — thou inay’st die. 

}fan. Will death bestow it on me ? 

Spirit. We are immortal, and do not for- 

Ret ; 

We are eternal ; and to us the past 
Is, as the future, present. Ait thou an- 
swer’d ? 

Man. Ye mock me— but the power which 
brought ye here 

Hath made you mine. Slaves, scoff not at 
my will ! 

The mind, the spirit, the Promethean spark. 
The lightning of my being, is as bright, ; 

Pervading, and far darting as j’our own, ! 

And shall not yield to yours, though coop'd 
in clay ! 

Answer, or I will teach you what I am. 

Spirit. We answer as we answer'd ; our 
reply I 

Is even in thme owni words. i 

Man. Why say ye so? i 

Spirit. If, as thou say’st, thine essence be 

as ours, , , . ' 

We have replied in telling thee, the thmg 
Mortals call death hath nought to do \\'ith us. 

I then have call’d ye from your , 
realms in vain ; 

Y’e cannot, or ye will not, aid me. 

Spirit. , . Say, 

"Wliat we possess we offer ; it is thine : 

Bethink ere thou dismiss us ; ask again ; 
Kingdom, and sway, and strength, and length : 
of days I 


Man. Accursed ! what have I to. do with 
days ? 

They are too long already. — Hence — begone ! 

Spirit. Yet pause: being here, our will 
would do thee service ; 

Bethink thee, is there then no other 
Which we can make not worthless in thine 
eyes ? 

Man. No, none : yet stay — one moment, 
ere we part, 

I would behold ye face to face. I hear 
Y^our voices, sweet and melancholy sounds. 
As music on the waters ; and' I see 
The steady asjiect of a clear large star ; 

But nothing more. Approach me as ye are, 
Or one, or all, in your accustom’d forms. 

Spirit. We have no forms, beyond the 
elements 

Of which we are the mind and principle : 

But choose a form — in that we will appew. 

Man. I have no choice; there is no form 
on earth 

Hideous or beautiful to me. Let him, 

Who is most pbwerful of ye, take such asp®^*’ 
As unto him may seem most fitting — Cornel 

Seventh Spirit {appearing in the shape oj 
a beautiful female fgure). Behold! 

Man. Oh God ! if it be thus, and thou 
.fVrt not a madness and a mockery, 

I yet might be most happy, I vdU clasp 

thee, 

And we again will be . . 

[The fgnre vantshet. 

My heart is crash’d ! 

[Manfrei>/(i/^« eenselees. 


(A voice is heard in the Incantation vhich 

follotrs.) 

When the moon is ou the wave, 

And the glow’-wonn in the grass, 

And the meteor on the grave, 

And the wisp 011 the raoi'ass ; 

When the falling stars are shooting. 

And the answer’d owls are booting. 

And the silent leaves are still 
In the shadow of the hill, 

Shall my soul be upon thine, 

With a power and with a sign. 


rhough thy slumber may be deep, 

iTet tby spirit shall not Bicep ; 

rhere ire shades which will ^ 

rhere are thoughts thou canst not ba 

3y a power to thee unknoivn, 

rhou canst never be alone ; 

rbou art ^vrapt as with a shroud, 

Chon art gather’d in a cloud ; 
ijid for ever slialt thou dwell 
[n the spirit of this spell. 


Scene I.] 
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Though thou seest me not pass by, 

Thou shalt feel me with thine eye 
As a thing that, though unseen, 

Must be near thee, and hatli been ; 

And when in that secret dread 
Thou hast turn’d around thy head, 

Thou shalt marv'cl I am Jiot 
As thy shadow on tlie spot, 

And the power wliich thou dost feel 
Shall be what thou must conceal. 

And a magic voice and verse 
Hath baptized thee with a curse ; 

And a spirit of the air 
Hath begirt thee with a snare ; 

In the wind there is a voice 
Shall forbid thee to rejoice ; 

And to thee shall night deny 
All the quiet of her sky ; 

And the day shall have a sun, 

"Which shall make thee \\’ish it done. 

From thy false tears I did distil 
An essence which hath strerjgth to kill ; 
From thy own heart I then did wring 
The black blood in its blackest spring ; 
From thy own smile I snatch'd the snake, 
For there it coil'd as in a brake ; 

From thy own lip I drew the charm 
Wliich gave all these their chiefest harm ; 
In proving every poison known, 

I found the strongest was thine own. 

By thy cold breast and seqient smile, 

By thy unfalhom’d gulfs of guile, 

By that most seeming virtuous eye. 

By thy shut soul's hypocrisy; 

By the perfection of thine art 

Which pass’d for human thine own heart ; 

By thy deliglit in others’ pain, 

And by thy brotherhood of Cain, 

I ('all upon thee 1 and compel 
Tbyseli to be Ihy proper Hell I 

And on tliy head I pour the vial 
Winch doth devote lliee to this trial ; 

Nor to slnniher, nor to die, 

Shall be in thy destiny ; 

Tliough thy death shall still seem near 
To thy wish, hut as a fear ; 

Lo ! the spell now works around thee, 

And the clankless chain hath bound thee ; 
O'er thy heart and brain together 
Hath the word lieen pass’d— now wither ! 

Scene II. 

The Mountain of the Jinu/frau.— Tiwe, J/orn- 
Va*/.— M anfuf.d alone upon the Cliff. 

Man. The spirits I have raised abandon 
nu\ 

The spoils which I have studied baftle me 


The remedy I reck’d of tortured me ; 

I lean no more on superhuman aid ; 

' It hath no power upon the past, and for 
, The future, till the past he gulf’d in darkness, 
: It is not of my search. — My mother Earth ! 
And thou fresh breaking Day, and you, ye 
Mountains, 

! Why are ye beautiful ? I cannot love ye. 

And thou, the bright eye of the universe, 
Tliat openest over all, and unto all 
Art a delight — thou shin'st not on my heart. 
And you, ye crags, upon whose extreme edge 
I I stand, and on the torrent's brink beneath 
; Behold the tall pines dwindled as to shrubs 
' In dizziness of distance ; when a leap, 

A stir, a motion, even a breath, would bring 
My breast upon its rocky bosom’s bed 
To rest for ever — wherefore do I pause ? 

I feel the impulse — yet I do not plunge; 

I see the peril— yet do not recede ; 

And my brain reels — and yet my foot is firm : 
There is a power upon me wliich withholds, 
And makes it my fatality to live, — 

If it be life to wear within myself 
This ban'enness of spirit, and to be 
My own soul’s sepulchre, for I have ceased 
To justify iny deeds unto myself — 

The last infirmity of evil. Ay, 

Thou winged and cloud-cleaving minister, 

[An eaffle passes. 

Whose happy llight is highest into heaven. 
Well inay’st thou swoop so near me- I 
should he 

Thy prey, and gorge tliine eaglets; thou art 
I gone 

"Where the eye cannot follow thee ; hut thine 
Yet pierces downward, onward, or above, 

, With a pervading vision. — Beautiful 1 
' How beautiful is all this visible world I 
How glorious in its action and itself ! 

But we, wlio name ourselves its sovereigns, 
we, 

Half dust, half deity, alike unfit 
To sink or soar, with our mix'd essence make 
A conllict of its elements, and breathe 
Tlie breath of degradation and of pride. 
Contending with low wants and lofty will, 
Till our mortality predominates, 

And men are — wliat they name not to them- 
selves, 

^Vnd trust not to each other. Hark ! the 
note, [The Shepherd's pipe in the 

distance is heard. 

The natural music of the mountain reed 

For here the patriarchal days are not 
pastoral fable— pipes in the liberal air. 

Mix d i\ith the sweet bells of the sauntering 
herd ; 

My soul would drink those echoes. Oh, that 
I were 


3^4 


(gigron’e (P£)orft0. 


[Act I. Scene II. 


The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 

A living voice, a breathing harmony, 

A bodiless enjoyment — born and dying 
With the blest tone which made me ! 

Enter from below a Chamois Hunter. 

Chamois Hunter, Even so 

This way the chamois leapt : her nimble 
feet 

Have baffled me ; my gains to-day will scarce 
Bepay my break-neck travail.— Wh\t is here ? 
Who seems not of my traile, and yet hath 
reach'd 

A height which none even of our moun- 
taineers, 

Save our best hunters, may attain : his garb 
Is goodly, his mien manly, and his ail* 

Proud as a free-born peasant’s, at this dis- 
tance : 

I will approach him nearer. 

Man. {yiot lierceicinfj the other). To be 
thus — 

Grey-hair’d with anguish, like these blasted 
pines, 

Wrecks of a single winter, barklcss, branch- 
less, 

A blighted trunk upon a cursed root, 

Which but supplies a feeling to decay — 

And to be thus, eternally but thus. 

Having been otherwise 1 Now furrow’d o’er 
With wrinldes, plough’d by moments, — not 
by years, — 

And hours, all tortured into ages — hours 
Which I outlive ! — Ye toppling crags of ice ! 
Ye avalanches, whom a breath draws down 
In mountainous o’erwhelining, come and 
crush me ! 

I hear ye momently above, beneath. 

Crash vdth a frequent conflict; but ye i>ass, 
And only fall on things that still would live ; 
On the young flourishing forest, or the hut 
And hamlet of the harmless villager. 

C, Hun. The mists begin to rise from up 
the valley; 

I ’ll warn him to descend, or he may chance 
To lose at once his way and life together. 

Man. The mists boil up aroimd the 
glaciers ; clouds 

Rise curling fast beneath me, white and 
sulphury, 

Like foam from the roused ocean of deep 
Hell, 

Wliose every wave breaks on a li\’iDg shore, 
Heap’d with the damn’d like pebbles. — I am 
giddy. 

C. Hun. I must approach him cautiously ; 


Man. Mountains have fallen, 

Leaving a gap in the clouds, and udth the 
shock 

Rocking their Alpine brethren ; filling up 
The ripe green valleys with destruction’s 
splinters ; 

Damming the rivers with a sudden dash, 
"WTiich crush’d the waters into mist and 
made 

Their fountains find another channel — thus, 
Thus, in its old age, did Moimt Rosenberg — 
Why stood I not beneath it ? 

C. Hun. Friend ! have a care, 

Your next step may be fatal ! — for the love 
Of him who made j’ou, stand not on that 
brink 1 

Man. {not hearing him). Such would have 
been for me a fitting tomb ; 

My bones had then been quiet in their depth; 
They had not then been strewn upon the 
rocks 


For the wind’s pastime — as thus — thus they 
shall be — 

In this one plunge. — Farewell, ye opening 
heavens ! 

Look not upon me thus reproachfully — 

You were not meant for me — Earth I take 
these atoms ! 

[As Manfred is in act to spHng from the 
cliff, the Chamois Hunter seizes and 
retains him with a sudden grasp. 

C. Hun. Hold, madman !— though aweary 

of thy life, , , ... 

Stain not our pure vales with thy gunty 

blood : . 1.11 

Away with me 1 will not quit my holu. 

J7an. I am most sick at heart — nay, grasp 


me not — . ... 

[ am all feebleness — the mountams whirl 

Spinning around me 1 grow blmd- 

’^Tiat art thou? 

C. Hun. I’U answer that anon. Away 

with me — . , 

rhe clouds grow tliicker there — now le 

Place 5 'our foot here — here, take this stan, 

and cling . 

k moment to that shrub— now give me jour 

hand, , . .. 

Vnd hold fast by my girdle— softly— well 
rhe Chalet mU be gain’d ^^uthin an horn . 
Pome on, we’ll quickly find a surer 
^d something like a pathway, which the 

torrent _ ... t-«T-oiv 

lath wash’d since winter.— Come, tis bra% eiy 

fou shouiriiave been a hunter.— FoUow 


if near, 

A sudden step will startle him, and he 
Seems tottering already. 


Aa tho! descend the rods 


Act II. Scene I.] 
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Act n. 

Scene I. A Cottage amongst the lieTnese 

Alps. 

Manfred and the Chamois Hunter. 

C. Hun. No, no — yet pause — tboii must 
not yet go forth : 

Thy mint! and body are alike unfit 
To trust each other, for some liours, at leas* * 
When thou art better, I will be thv guide— 
But whither? 

Man. It imports not ; I do know 

My route full well, and need no further 
guidance. 

C. 7/u». Thy garb and gait bespeak thee 
of high lineage — 

One of the many chiefs, whose castled crags 
Look o’er the lower valleys— which of these 
May call tliee lord? I only know’ their 
portals ; 

My way of life leads me but rarely down 
To bask by the huge hearths of those old 
halls, 

Carousing with the vassals; but the paths, 

Which step from out our mountains to their 
doors, 

I know from childhood— which of these is 
thine ? 

Mail. No matter. 

C. Hun. W’ell, sir, pardon me the 

question, 

And be of better cheer. Come, taste mv 
wine ; *' 

ancient vintage ; many a day 
1 has thaw d iny veins among our glaciers 
now 

Let it do thus for thine— Come, idedge me 
fairly. 

Man Away, away! there’s blo(Ml upon the 
brim ! 

^J- tlien never— never .sink in tlie earth? 

t.JIun. Whatdostthou mean? thy senses 
wander from thee. 

Man. I say ’tis blood- my blood! the pure 
w arm stream 

Wniich ran in the veins of my fatliers, and in 
ours 


Thy dread and sufferance be, there ’s comfort 
yet— 

The aid of holy men, and heavenly pa- 
tience — 

Man. Patience and patience I Hence — that 
word was made 
For brutes of burthen, not for birds of prey ; 
Preach it to mortals of a dust like thine,— 

I am not of tliine order. 

//««. Thanks to heaven I 

I W’ould not be of thine for the free fame 
Of 'William Tell ; but whatsoe’er thine ill, 

It must be borne, and these wild starts are 
u.seless. 

d/aw. Do I not bear it? — Look on me I 

live. 

C. Hun. This is convulsion, and no health- 
ful life. 

Man. I tell thee, man ! I have lived many 
years, 

Many long years, but they are nothing now 

lo those which I must number : ages — ages 

Space and eternity — and consciousness, 

W ith the fierce thirst of death— and still 
nnslaked ! 

C. Hun. W’hy, on thy brow the seal of 
middle age 

Hath scarce been set ; I am thine elder far. 

Man. Think st thou existence doth depend 
on time ? 

It doth ; but actions are our epochs : mine 
Have made my days and nights imperishable, 
Lndless, and all alike, as sands on the shore 

Innumerable atom.s ; and one desert. 

Barren and cold, on wliich the wild waves 
break. 

But nothing rests, save carcasses and wrecks 
Rocks, and the salt-surf w’eeds of bitterness. ' 

C. Hun. Alas! he’s mad — but yet I must 
not leave him. 

Man I would I were— for then the things 
I see ** 

W ould be but a distemper'd dream. 

C. Hun. Wlint ii if 

That thou dost see, or think thou look’st 
upon ? 

Man. Myself, and thee— a peasant of the 
Alps — 

Thy humble virtues, hospitable home. 


'W’hen we w’ere in our youth and Imrl spirit patient, pious, proud, and free ; 

lieart, ^ ‘ grafted on innocent thoughts; 

And loved each other as we should not Inv. i "l^ep ; thy 


And loved each other as we should not love 
And this was shed : but still it rises up 
Colouring the clouds, that shut me out from 
lieaveu, 

Where thou art not-and I shall never be. 

C. Hun Man of strange words, and some 
half-maddemng sm, 

Which makes thee people vacancy, whate’er 


toils, 

By danger dipiifieii, yet guiltless ; hopes 
Of cheerful old age and a quiet grave, 

W ith cross and garland over its green turf, 
And thy grandchildren’s love for epitaph : 
This do I see— and then I look within— 

It matters not— my soul was scorch’d al- 
ready I 


O 
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C. Hun. And wouldst thon then exchange 
thy lot for mine ? 

Man. No, friend ! I would not ^vrong thee, 
nor exchange 

My lot ^N*ith Ihing being : I can hear — 
However ^\Tetchedly, ’ tis still to bear — 

In life w’hat others could not brook to dream, 
But perish in their slumber. 

C. Hun. And with this — 

This cautious feeling for another’s pain, 
Canst thou be black with evil ? — say not so. 
Can one of gentle thoughts have WTcak’d 
revenge 

Upon his enemies ? 

Man. Oh 1 no, no, no! 

My injuries came down on those who loved 
me — 

On those whom I best loved : I never quell’d 
An enemy, save in my just defence — 

But my embrace was fatal. 

C. Hun. Heaven give thee rest ! 

And penitence restore thee to thyself ; 

My prayers shall be for thee. 

Man. I need them not — 

But can endure thy pity. I depart — 

’T is time — farewell ! — Here 's gold, and thanks 
for thee — 

No words — it is thy due. — Follow me not — 

I know my path — the mountain peril 's past : 
And once again I chaige thee, follow not I 

\_Exit Manfred. 


Scene II. 

A lower Valley in the Alps. — A Cataract. 


Of purer elements ; while the hues of youth, — 
Camation’d like a sleeping infant’s cheek, 
Rock’d by the heating of her mother’s heart, 
Or the rose tints, which summer’s twilight 
leaves 


Upon the lofty glacier’s virgin snow, 

The blush of earth embracing with her hea 


ven, — 

Tinge thy celestial aspect, and make tame 
The beauties of the sunbow w'hich bends o’er 
thee. 

Beautiful Spirit! in thy calm clear brow, 
I\^erein is glass’d serenity of soul, 

Which of itself shows immortality, 

I read that thou wilt pardon to a Son 
Of Earth, whom the abstrnser powers permit 
At times to commune with them — if that he 
Avail him of his spells — to call thee thus, 
And gaze on thee a moment. 

Witch. Son of Earth! 

I know thee, and the powers which give thee 
power ; 

I know thee for a man of many thoughts, 
And deeds of good and ill, extreme in both. 
Fatal and fated in thy sufferings. 

I have expected this — w'hat wouldst tnou 

with me ? . . 

3fan. To look upon thy beauty— nothing 

furtlier. ,, 

The face of the earth hath madden d me, 

and I , . 

Take refuge in her mysteries, and pierce 
To the abodes of those who govern her 
But they can nothing aid me. I have soug 
From them what they could not bestow, anu 


Enter Manfred. 

It is not noon — the sunbow's rays still arch 
The torrent with the many hues of heaven. 
And roll the sheeted silver's waving column 
O’er the ci'ag’s headlong perpendicular, 

And fling its lines of foaming light along, 
Ajid to and fro, like the pale courser’s tail. 
The Giant steed, to be bestrode by Death, 

As told in the Apocalypse. No eyes 

But mine now drink this sight of loveliness ; 

I should be sole in this sweet solitude, 

And with the Spirit of the place di^*ide 
The homage of these waters. — I will call her. 
[Manfred takes some of the tcater into 
the palm of his handt and Jiing.s it 
into the airymuttering the adjuration. 
After a pause, the Witch of the 
At, PS rises beneath the arch of the 
sunhoic of the torrent. 

Beautiful Spu'it ! with thy hair of light. 

And dazzling eyes of glory, in whose form 
The charms of earth’s least mortal daughters 
grow 

To an unearthly stature, in an essence 


now 

search no further. nnAst 

Witch . What coiJd be ‘h® ' 

VTiich is not in the power of the most power 
ful, 

‘he rulers of the inWsible ? 

Man. A boon; 

;ut why should I repeat 
Witch. I know not that ; let thy bps at 

.l/anl^'Well, though it torture me, 'tis bat 

[y pan^sS find a voice. From my youth 

[y spmt'wafk’d not w-ith the souls 

[or look’d upon the earth with hum J 

■he thirst of their ambition was not nun . 

■he aim of their e^stence “ot 
[y joj's, my griefs, my passions, 

lade P'T stranger ; though I wore the 

had no sympathy with 

[or midst the creatures of clay that gir 

me 
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Was there but one who — but of her anon. 

I said with men, and with tlie thoughts of 
men, 

I held but slight communion ; but instead, 
My joy was in the wilderness, — to breathe 
The difficult air of the iced mountain’s top, 
Where the birds dare not build, nor insect’s 
wing 

Flit o’er the herbless granite ; or to plunge 
Into the torrent, and to roll along 
On the swift wiiirl of the new breaking wave 
Of river-stream, or ocean, in their iiow. 

In tiiese my early strength exulted ; or 
To follow through the night the moving 
moon. 

The stars and their development ; or catch 
The dazzling lightnings till my eyes grew 
dim ; 

Or to look, list'ning, on the scatter’d leaves, 
While Autiunii winds were at their evening 
song. 

These were my pastimes, and to he alone ; 
For if the beings, of whom I was one,— 
Hating to he so, — cross'd me in my path, 

I felt myself degraded back to tliein, 

And was all clay again. And then I dived. 

In my lone W’anderings, to the caves of death, 
Searching its cause in its effect ; and drew 
From wither’d bones, and skulls, and heap’d 
up dust, 

Conclusions most forbidden. Then I pass'd 
The nights of years in sciences untaught, 
Save in the old time ; and with time and toil. 
And terrible ordeal, and such penance 
As in itself hath pow’er upon the air. 

And spirits that do compass air and earth, 
Space, and the i)eopled intinite, I made 
Mine eyes fumiliar with Eternity, 

Such as, before me, did the Magi, and 
He wlio from out their fountain dwellings 
raised 

Eros and Antoros, at Gadara, 

As 1 do thee : — and with iny knowledge grew 
'The thirst of knowdedge, and the power ami 

joy 

Of this most bright intelligence, until — 
)Vilch. Proceed. 

Man. 011 1 I hut thus prolong’d iny words 
Boasting these idle attributes, because ’ 
As I ai>proach the core of my heart’s grief— 
But to iny task. I have not named to thee 
Father or motlier, mistre.ss, friend, or being 

With whom I wore the chain of huinali 
ties ; 

If I liad such, they seem’d not such to me- 
Yet there was one — ’ 

Spare not thyself— proceed. 
Man. She was like me in liiu-aments • her 
eyes I * 

Her hair, her features, all. to the very tone 
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Even of her voice, they said were like to 
mine ; 

, But soften’d all, and temper’d into beauty: 
She liad the same lone thoughts and wander- 
ings, 

The quest of hidden knowledge, and a mind 
To comprehend the universe : nor these 
Alone, but with them gentler powers than 
mine, 

Pity, and smiles, and tears — wliicli I had not ; 
And tenderness— but that I had for her ; 
Humilit}'— and tliat I never liad. 

Her faults were niine— her virtues were her 
own 

I loved her, and destroy’d her ! 

With thy hand ? 
Man. Not with my hand, but heart, w'hich 
broke her heart ; 

It gazed on mine, and wither’d. I have shed 
Blood, but not hors- and yet her blood was 
shed ; 

I saw — and could not stanch it. 

, And for this— 

A being of the race thou dost despise, 

The order, which thine own would ri.se 
above, 

Mingling witli us and ours,— thou dost forego 
The gifts of our gi-eat knowledge, and shrink'st 
back 

To recreant mortality Away! 

Man. Daughter of Air! I tell thee, since 
that lionr — 

But words are breath— look on me in mv 
sleep. 

Or watch iny watchings - Come and sit hv 
me ! ^ 

My solitude is solitude no more. 

But peopled with the Furies;— Ihave gnash’d 
My teeth in darkness till returning morn 
j Then cursed myself till sunset I have 
I l)rayd 

For madness as a blessing -’tis denied me. 

I have affronted d(*ath- hut in tlie war 
Of elements the waters shrunk from me, 

.Vnd fatal things pass’d harmless ; the cold 
hand 

Of an all-jiitiless demon held me hack, 

Back by a single liair, whicli wamld not break 
, in fantasy, imagination, all 

I The aflluence of my soul— which one dav 

A Crmsus in creation— I plunged deep 
But, hke an ebbing wave, it dash’d me back 
■ Into the gulf of my unfathom’d thought 
1 plunged amidst mankind— Forgetfulness 

' ‘Vi* to be found. 

And that I have to learn ; inv sciences 

My long.pursued and superlmman art 

i A® i. ^ despair- 

I Aiid live — and live for ever. 
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Witch. It may be 

That I cau aid thee. 

Man. To do this thy power 

Must wake the dead, or lay me low with ' 
them. 

Do so — in an 3 ’ shape — iu anj’ hour — | 

With any torture — so it he the last. i 

Witch. That is not iu inj* province ; but if 
thou 

Wilt swear obedience to mj* will, and do I 
My bidding, it may help thee to thy wishes. | 
Man. I will not swear -Obej* 1 and whom ? 
the spirits 

Whose presence I command, and be the slave j 
Of those who served me — Never ! ! 

Witch. Is this all? j 

Hast thou no gentler answer? — Yet bethink I 
thee, 

And pause ere thou rejectest. 

Man. I have said it. 

Witch. Enough! I inaj* retire then — say I 
Man. Retire I 

[The Witch disappears, 
{alone). We are the fools of time and 
terror : Daj’s 

Steal on us, and steal from us ; 3 *et we live, 
Loathing our life, and dreading still to die. 

In all the daj's of this detested j'oke — 

Tliis vital weight upon the struggling heart. 
Which sinks with sorrow, or beats quick with 
pain, 

Or joy that ends in agony or faintness — 

In all the daj’s of past and future, for 
In life there is no present, we can number 
How few — how less than few — wherein the 
soul 

Forbears to pant for death, and yet draws 
back 

As from a stream in winter, though the chill 
Be but a moment s. I have one resource 
Still in my science — I can call the dead. 

And ask them what it is we dread to be : 

The sternest answer can but be the Grave, 

And that is nothing. If they answer not 

The buried Prophet answered to the Hag 
Of Eiidor ; and the Spartan Monarch diew 
Fi-om the Bj’zantine maid’s unsleeping spirit 
An answer and his destiny — he slew 
Thatwhich he loved, unknowingwhat he sle^y, 
And died unpardon’d — though he call’d in aid 
The Phyxian Jove, and in Pliigalia roused 
The Arcadian Evocators to compel 
The indignant shadow to depose her wrath. 

Or fix her term of vengeance — she replied 
In words of dubious import, but fulfill’d. 

If I had never lived, that which I love 
Had still been living ; had I never loved, 

That which I love would still be beautiful, 
Happy and giving happmess. What w she ? 
What is she now ? — a sufferer for my sins — 


A bhing I dare not think upon — or nothing. 
Within few hours I shall not call in vain — 
Yet in this hour I dread the thing I dare : 
Until this hour I never slirunk to gaze 
On spirit, good or evil — now I tremble, 

And feel a strange cold thaw upon my heart. 
But I can act even w hat I most abhor, 

And champion human fears. — The night ap- 
proaches. [Ex%t. 


Scene IU. 

The Summit of the Jungfrau Mountain. 

Enter First Destiny. 

The moon is rising broad, and round, and 
bright ; 

And here on snows, w'here never human foot 
Of common mortal trod, we nightly tread, 
And leave no traces : o’er the savage sea, 
The glassy ocean of the mountain ice, 

We skim its rugged breakers, which put on 
The aspect of a tumbling tempest’s foam, 
Frozen in a moment — a dead whirlpool s 
image : 

And this most steep fantastic pinnacle, 

The fretwork of some earthquake — where tlio 
clouds 

Pause to repose themselves in passing by 
Is sacred to our revels, or our vigils; 

Here do I wait my sisters, on our way 
To the Hall of Arimones, for to-uigbt 
Is our great festival— ’t is strange they come 

not. 


A Voice rvithout, singing. 

The Captive Usurper, 

Hurl’d dowm from the throne. 

Lay buried in torpor, 

Forgotten and lone ; 

I broke through his slumbers, 

I shiver’d his chain, 

I leagued him wdth numbers 

He’s Tyrant again! mv 

rith the blood of a million he 11 answer my 

rith a nation's destruction— his flight and 
despair. 

Second Voice, vithout. 

'he ship sail'd on, the 

tnt I left not a sail, and I left not a masit^j^ 

'here is not a plank of ‘J* -e^lus 

Old there is not a wretch to lament o er 

ave one! wiom I held, as he swam, by the 

,nd hi’was a subject weU ' 

. traitor on land, and a T&yoc for 

mt I saved him to ^vreak further ha>oc 

me t 
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First Destiny, answeriiuj. 

Tlie city lies sleeping ; 

The morn, to deplore it, 

May dawn on it weeping : 

Sullenly, slowly, 

The black plague tlew o’er it — 
Thousands lie lowly ; 

Tens of thousands shall perish ; 

The living shall fly from 
The sick they should cherish ; 

But nothing can vainiuish 
The touch that they die from. 

Sorrow and anguish. 

And evil and dread. 

Envelope a nation ; 

The blest are the dead, 

Who see not the sight 
Of their own desolation ; 

This work of a night — 

This Avreck of a realm— this deed of my 
doing — 

For ages I’ve done, and shall still bo re- 
newing ! 

J'Mter the Second and Third Destinies. 

The Three. 

Our hands contain the hearts of men, 

Our footsteps are their graves ; 

We only give to take again 
The spirits of our slaves ! 

Tirst I)es. TN elconie! — Where's Nemesis? 
Hecoud hes. At some great work ; 

But what I know not, for my hands were 
full. 

Third J)efi. Behold she cometh. 


Scene IV. 

The Hall of Arimanes — Anmanes on his 
Throne, a Glohe of Fire, surrounded hy 
the Spirits. 

Jlymn of the Spirits. 

Hail to our ^^nster ! — Prince of Earth and 
Air ! 

Who walks the clouds and waters — in his 
hand 

The sceptre of the elements, which tear 
Themselves to chaos at his high command! 

He breatheth — and a tempest shakes the sea ; 
He speaketh — and the clouds reply iii 
thunder ; . 

He gazeth — from his glance the sunbeams 
lice ; 

He moveth — earthquakes rend the Avorld 
asunder. 

( Beneath his footsteps the volcanoes rise ; 

' His shadow is the Pestilence; his path 

The comets herald through the crackling 
skies ; 

And planets turn to ashes at his wrath. 

To him War offers dailj* sacrifice ; 

To him Death i)ays his tribute ; Life is 
his, 

j ith all its infinite of agonies — 

And his the spii-it of whatever is ! 

Enter the Destinies and Nemesis, 

Fir.Ht De.f. Olory to Arimanes ! on the 
earth 

His power increaseth— both my sisters did 

His bidding, nor did I neglect my duty ! 

I Second JJea. Glory to Arimanes ! wo who 
bow 

The necks of men, bow down before his 
throne I 


Enter Nemesis. 

Fir.<<t Des. Say, where hast thou been 
My sisters and thyself are slow to-night. 

J^eni. I was detain’d repairing shatter’( 
thrones, 

Marrying fools, restoring dynasties. 
Avenging men upon their enemies. 

And making them repent their own revenge 
Goading the wise to madness; from th. 
dull 

Shaping out oracles to rule tlie world 
Afresh, for they were waxing out of date 
And mortals dared to ponder for them 
selves, 

To weigh kings in the balance, and to speak 
Of freedom, the forbidden fruit.— Away I 
We have outstay’d the hour— mount we om 

[Exeunt 


fhird Jhs. Glory to Arimanes ! Ave await 
His nodi 

; Xcm. SoA-ereign of Sovereigns ! avo are 
thine. 

And all that liA'eth, more or less, is our.s. 

And most things wholly so ; still to increase 
Our power, increasing tlune, demands our 
care, 

And Ave are vigilant. Thy late commands 
Have been fulfill d to the utmost. 

Enter Maneiied. 

A Spirit. What is here? 

A mortal ! — Tliou most rash and fatal AATctch 
Boav down and Avorship ! ’ 

Second Spirit. I do knoAV the man — 

^ of gi-eat power, and fearful skill ! 

Ihird Spirit. Bow doAvn and Avorship, 
slave ! — 

, What, knoAv’st thou not 
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Thine and our Sovereign ? — Tremble, and 
obey 1 

All the Spirits. Prostrate thyself, and thy 
condemned clay. 

Child of the Earth 1 or tlread the worst. 

J/a«. I know it ; 

And yet ye see I kneel not. 

Fourth Spirit. ’Twill be taught thee. 

Man. ’Tis tanglit already; — many a night 
on the earth, 

On the bare ground, have I bow’d down my 
face. 

And strew’d my head with ashes; I have 
known 

The fulness of humiliation, for 
I sunk before iny vain desi)air, and knelt 
To my own desolation. 

Fifth Spirit. Dost thou dare 

Refuse to Arimanes on his throne 
What the whole earth accords, beholding not 
The ten'or of his glor}'? — Crouch, I say. 

Man. Bid him bow down to that which is 
above him, 

The overruling Infinite — the Maker 
^V]lo made him not for worship — let him 
kneel. 

And we will kneel together. 

The Spirits. Crush the worm! 

Tear liim in pieces ! — 

First Hence! avaunt! — he’s mine. 

Prince of the Powers invisible ! This man 
Is of no common order, as his port 
And iiresence here denote ; Ins sufferings 
Have been of an immortal nature, like 
Our own ; his knowledge, and liis powers 
and will. 

As far as is compatible with clay, 

Wliich clogs the ethereal essence, have been 
such 

As clay hath seldom borne ; his aspirations 
Have been be3'ond the dwellers of the earth. 
And they have onh* taught him what we 
know — 

That knowledge is not happiness, and science 
But an exchange of ignorance for that 
Which is another kind of ignorance.' 

This is not all — the passions, attributes 
Of earth and lieaven, from which no power, 
nor being, 

Nor breath from the worm upwards is 
exempt. 

Have pierced his heart, and in their conse- 
quence 

Made him a thing which I, who pity not. 

Yet pardon those who pitj’. He is mine, 

And thine, it may be ; be it so, or not, 

No other Spirit in this region hath 
A soul like his — or power upon his soul. 

Kent. What doth he here then ? 

First Des. Let him answer that. 


Man. Ye know what I have known ; and 
without power 

I could not be amongst ye : but there are 
Powers deeper still beyond — I come in quest 
Of such, to answer unto what I seek. 

Fern. Wliat wouldst thou ? 

Man. Thou canst not reply to me. 

Call up the dead — my question is for them. 
Neni. Great Arimanes, doth thy >vill a- 
vouch 

The wishes of this mortal ? 

Ari. Yea. 

Xem. Whom wouldst thou 

Uncharnel ? 

Man. One without a tomb — call up 
Astarte. 

Nemesis. 

Shadow I or Spirit ! 

Whatever thou art, 

Which still doth inherit 
The whole or a part 
Of the form of thy birth, 

Of the mould of thy clay, 

WTiich return’d to the earth, 
Re-appear to the day I 
Bear w'liat thou borest, 

The heart and the form, 

And the aspect thou worest 
Redeem from the worm. 

Appear! — Appear! — Appear! 

Who sent thee there requires thee here! 

irhe rhantom o/Astaktb rises 
and stands in the midst. 
Man. Can this be death? there’s bloom 
upon her cheek ; 

But now I see it is no li‘\'ing hue. 

But a strange hectic — like the unnatural r 
Which Autumn plants upon the perish d lea • 

It is the same I Oh, God! that I sho 

dread ^ 

To look ujjon the same — Astarte! No, 

I cannot speak to her — but bid her speak 
Forgive me or condemn me. 


Neme.'^is. 

By the power which hath broken 
The grave which en thrall’d tliee, 
Speak to him who hath spoken. 

Or those who have call’d thee ! 


Man. She is silent. 

id in that silence I am more than ‘ ’ 

Xem. M3’ power extends no furthei. 

rests ^^^^h thee alone— command her voice. 
A ri. Spirit— obey tliis sceptre I j 

Xem. 

e is not of our order, xi-vain, 

the other powers. Mortal ! thy quest is ram, 

id we are baffled also. 


Scene IV.] 
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Man. Hear me, hear me — 

Astarte! my beloved! speak to me: 

I have so mnch endured — so much endure — 
Look on me! the grave hath not changed 
thee more 

Thau I am changed for thee. Thon lovedst 
me 

Too much, as I loved thee: we were not 
made 

To torture thus each other, though it were 
The deadliest sin to love as we have loved. 

Say that thou loath’st me not— that I do 
bear 

This punishment for both — that thou Nsdlt be 
One of the blessed — and that I shall die ; 

For hitherto all hateful things conspire 
To bind me in existence — in a life 
Which makes me shrink from immortality — 

A future like the past. I cannot rest. 

I know not what I ask, nor what I seek : 

I feel but what thou art, and what I am ; 

And I would hear yet once before I perish 
The voice which was my music — Speak to 
me ! 

For I have call’d on thee in the still night. 
Startled the slumbering birds from the hush’d 
boughs, 

And woke the mountain wolves, and made 
the caves 

Acquainted with thy vainly eclioed name, ' 
Wliich answer’d me — many things answer’d ' 
me — 

Spirits and men — but thou wert silent all. 

Yet speak to me! I have outwatch’d the i 
stars, 

And ga/.ed o’er heaven in vain in search of J 
thee. 

Speak to me! I have wander’d o’er the earth, 
And never found thy likeness — Speak to me! 
Ijook on the fiends around — they feel for 
me: 

I fear them not, and feel for thee alone — 
Speak to me! though it be in wrath; — but 
say — 

I reck not what — hut let me hear thee once — 
This once — once morel 

Diuntom of Aatarte. Manfred! 

Man. Say on, say on — 

I live but in the sound — it is thy voice 1 
Phan. Manfred! To-morrow ends thine 
earthly ills. 

Farewell ! 

Man. Yet one word more — am I forgiven? 
Phan. Farewell ! 

Man. Say, shall we meet again ? 

Phan. Farewell ! 

Man. One word for mercy I Say, thou 
lovest me. 

Phan. Manfred 1 

[7’/<e Spirit of Astaute dimppears. 


2fem. She’s gone, and \vill not be recall’d; 
Her words will be fulfill’d. Return to the 
earth. 

A Spirit. Ho is convulsed. — This is to be 
a mortal 

And seek the things beyond mortality. 

Another Spirit. Y’et, see, he mastereth 
liimself, and makes 
His torture tributary to his will. 

Had he been one of us, he would have made 
An awful spirit. 

yem. Hast thou further question 

Of our gi*eat sovereign, or his worsliippers ? 
Man. None. 

Xem. Then for a time farewell. 

Man. We meet then! Where? On the 
earth ? — 

■ Even as thou wilt : and for the grace a(*- 
! corded 

j I now depart a debtor. Fare ye well I 

[JC.Tit Mankhei). 
{Scene cloifC.'<.) 

' ♦♦ — 

Act m. 

Scene I. — A Hall in the Cantle of Manfred. 

Manfued and Herman. 

Man. "WTiat is the hour? 

Jler. It wants but one till sunset, 

.\nd promLses a lovely twilight. 

Man. Say, 

.Are all things so disposed of in the tower 
As I directed ? 

Her. All, my lord, are ready ; 

Here is the key and casket. 

Man. It is well : 

Thou may’st retire. [Exit Hf.rjian. 

Man. {alone). There is a calm upon me — 
Inexplicable stillness ! which till now 
Did not iK'long to what I knew of life. 

If that I did not know philosophy 
To be of all our vanities the motliest. 

The merest word that ever fool'd the ear 
From out the schoolman's jargon, I sliould 
deen» 

The golden secret, the sought “ Kalon,” found, 
! .And seated in my soul. It will not last, 

But it is well to have known it, though hut 
once : 

It hath enlarged iny thoughts with a new 
sense, 

.And I within my tablets would note down 
That there is such a feeling. Who is tliere ? 

Jie.-enter Hf.uman. 

Her. My lord, the abbot of St. Maurice 
craves 

To greet your presence. 
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Enter the Abbot of St. Maurice. 

Abbot. Peace be with Count Manfred I 
Man. Thanks, holy father ! welcome to 
these walls ; 

Thy presence honours them, and blesseth 
those 

Who dwell within them. 

Abbot. Would it were so, Count ! — 

But I would fain confer with thee alone. 

Man. Herman, retire. — What would my 
reverend guest ? 

Abbot. Thus, without prelude: — Age and 
zeal, my office, 

And goo<l intent, must plead my privilege; 
Our near, though not acquainted neighbour- 
hood. 

May also be my herald. Rumours strange, 
And of unholy nature, are abroad, 

And busy ^nth thy name ; a noble name 
For centuries : may he who bears it now 
Transmit it unimpair’d 1 

Man. Proceed, — I listen. 

Abbot. ’Tis said thou boldest converse with 
the things 

Wliich are forbidden to the searcli of man ; 
That with the dwellers of the dark abodes, 
The many evil and unheavenly spirits 
Which walk the valley of the shade of death, 
Thou communest. I know that with mankind. 
Thy fellows in creation, thou dost rarely 
Exchange thy thoughts, and that thy solitude 
Is as an anchorite’s, were it but holy. 

Man. And what are they who do avouch 
these things ? 

Abbot. My pious brethren — the scared 
peasantry — 

Even thy own vassals — who do look on thee 
With most unquiet eyes. Thy life’s in peril. 
Man. Take it. 

Abbot. I come to save, and not destroy: 

I would not pry into thy secret soul ; 

But if these things be sooth, there still is time 
For penitence and pity : reconcile thee 
With the true church, and thi'ough the church 
to heaven. 

Man. I hear thee. This is ray reply: what- 
e’er 

I may have been, or am, doth rest between 
Heaven and mj’self. I shall not choose a 
mortal , 

To be my mediator. Have I sinn’d 
Against your ordinances ? prove and punish ! 
Abbot. My son ! I did not speak of punish- | 
ment, ! 

But penitence and pardon ; — with thyself 
The choice of such remains — and for the last, , 

Our institutions and our strong, belief I 

Have given me power to smooth the path from 
sin 


To higher hope and better thoughts ; the first 
I leave to heaven, — “Vengeance is mine 
alone ! ” 

So saith the Lord, and with all humbleness 
His servant echoes back the awful word. 
Man. Old man ! there is no power in holy 
men, 

Nor charm in prayer, nor purifying form 
Of penitence, nor outward look, nor fast, 

I Nor agony — nor, greater than all these, 

! The innate tortures of that deep despair, 
Which is remorse ^dthout the fear of hell, 
But all in all sufficient to itself 
Would make a hell of heaven — can exorcise 
From out the unbounded spirit the quick 
sense 

Of its own sins, ^vi'ongs, sufferance, and re- 
venge 

Upon itself ; there is no future pang 
Can deal that justice on the self-condemn’d 
He deals on his own soul. 

Abbot. All this is well ; 

For this will pass away, and be succeede<l 
By an auspicious hope, which shall look up 
With calm assui'ance to that blessed place. 
Which all who seek may win, whatever be 
Their earthly errors, so they be atoned : 

And the commencement of atonement is 
The sense of its necessity. Say on — 

And all our church can teach thee shall be 


taught ; . 3 >A 

And all we can absolve thee shall be pardon a. 
Man. When Rome’s sixth emperor was 
near his last, 

The victim of a self-inflicted wound. 

To shun the torments of a pubhc 
From senates once his slaves, a certain sol i • 
With show of loyal pity, would have stancb a 
The gushing throat with his officious 
The dying Roman thrust him back, and saia 
Some empire still in his expiring glance 
“It is too late — is this fidehty? 

Abbot. And what of this ? 






' It is too late I ” 

Abbot. It never can be so, 

'o reconcile thyself with thy own ^uJ, 
md thy own soul with heaven. Hast tbo 

ris string^— even those who do despan above, 

'et shape themselves some fantasy ^ ^ ’ 


J/««l"Ay— father ! I have had those earthly 

visions, . 

And noble aspirations in my 
To make my own the mmd of other me , 
The enlightener of nations ; and to ris 
[ knew not whither- it might be to faU , 

But fall, oven as the mountain-cataraci. 
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Wliich having leapt from its more dazzling 
height, 

Even in the foaming strength of its abyss, 
(Which casts up misty columns that become 
Clouds raining from the re-ascended skies,) 
Lies low but mighty still.— But this is past. 
My thoughts mistook themselves. 

Abbot. And wherefore so ? 

Man. I could not tame my nature down; 
for he 

Must serve who fain would sway ; and soothe, 
and sue. 

And watch all time, and pry into all place. 
And be a living lie, who would become 
A mighty thing amongst the mean, and such 
The mass are ; I disdain’d to mingle wdth 
A herd, though to be leader— and of wolve^. 
The lion is alone, and so am I. 

Abbot. And why not live and act with other 
men ? 

Man. Because my nature was averse from 
life ; 

And yet not cruel ; for I would not make. 
But find a desolation. Like the wind, 

The red-hot breath of the most lone simoom. 
Which dwells but in the desert, and sweeps 
o’er 

The barren sands which bear no shrubs to 
blast, 

And revels o'er their wild and arid waves. 
And sceketh not, so that it is not sought. 

But being met is deadly,— such hath been 
The course of my existence; but there came 
Things in my path which are no more. 

Abbot. Alas ! 

I ’gin to fear that thou art past all aid 
From me and from my calling ; yet so young, 
I still would — 

Alan. Look on me 1 there is an order 
Of mortals on the earth, who do become 
Old in their youth, and die ere middle age, 
Without the violence of warlike deatli ; 

Some perishing of pleasure, some of study. 
Some woni with toil, some of mere weariness, 
Some of disease, and some insanity. 

And some of wither’d or of broken hearts • 
For this last is a malady whicli slays ’ 
More than are number'd in the lists of Fate, 
Taking all shapes, and bearing many names. 
Look upon me ! for even of all these things 
Have I partaken ; and of all these things 
One were enough; then wonder not that ! 
Am what I am, but tliat I ever was 
Or having been, that I am still on earth. 
Abbot. Yet, hear me still 

Man. Old man I I do respect 


Thine order, and revere thine years ; I deem 
Thy purpose pious, but it is in vain : 

Think me not churlish ; I would spare thy- 


I Far more than me, in shunning at this time 
^ All further colloquy — ^and so— farewell. 

[Exit Manfred. 
Abbot. This should have been a noble 
creature: he 

Hath all the energy which would have made 
A goodly frame of glorious elements, 

Had they been w'isely mingled ; as it is, 

It is an awful chaos — light and darkness, 

And mind and dust, and passions and pure 
thoughts 

Mix’d, and contending without end or order,— 
All dormant or destructive : he will perish, 
And yet he must not ; I will try once more. 
For such are worth redemption ; and my duty 
Is to dare all things for a righteous end. 

I 11 follow him — but cautiously, though surely. 

[Exit Abbot. 

Scene II. 

' Another Chamber. 

Manfred and Herman. 

I Her. My lord, you bade me wait on you at 
I sunset : 

He sinks behind the mountain. 

Man. Doth he so? 

I will look on him. [Manfred advances to the 

Window of the Hall. 
Glorious Orb ! the idol 
Of early nature, and the vigorous race 
Of undiseased mankind, the giant sons 
Of the embrace of angels, with a sex 

More beautifulthan they, which did draw' down 

Tlie erring spirits wiio can ne’er return. 

Most glorious orb I that wert a worship, ere 
The mystery of thy making was reveal'd ! 
Thou earliest minister of the .\lmighty, 

Which gladden’d, on their mountain tops, the 
hearts 

Of the Chaldean sliepherds, till they pour'd 
Themselves in orisons I Thou material God I 
And representative of the Unknown— 

Wlio chose thee for his shadow ! Thou chief 
star ! 

Centre of many stars! which mak’st our 
earth 

Endurable, and temperest the hues 
And liearts of all who walk within thy rays I 
Sire of the seasons ! Monarch of the climes 
And those who dwell in them I for near or 
far, 

Our inborn spirit.s have a tint of thee 
Even as our outward aspects ;— thou dost 
rise. 

And sliine, and set in glory. Fare thee well ! 

I neer shall see thee more. As my first 
glance 

Of love and wonder was for thee, then take 
My latest look ; thou wilt not beam on one 
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To whom the gifts of life aud warmth have 
been 

Of a more fatal nature. He is gone : 

I follow. {^Exit Manfred. 

Scene III. 

The ^Icnintains — The Castle of Manfred at 
some distance — A Terrace before a Totcer — 
TimCy Twilight. 

Herman, Manuel, and other Dependants of 

Manfred. 

Her. ’Tis strange enough; night after 
night, for years. 

He hath pursued loug vigils in this tower, 
‘Without a witness. I have been within it, — 
So have we all been oft-times ; but from it, 
Or its contents, it were impossible 
To di'aw conclusions absolute, of aught 
His studies tend to. To be sure, there is 
One chamber where none enter : I would give 
The fee of what I have to come these three 
years. 

To pore upon its mj’steries. 

Mannel. ’Twere dangerous; 

Content thyself with what thou know’st 
already. 

Her. Ah! Manuel I thou art elderly and 
wise. 

And couldst say much ; thou hast dwelt 
witliin the castle — 

How many j’ears is’t? 

Manuel. Ere Count Manfred’s birth, 

I served his father, whom he nought re- 
sembles. 

Her. There be more sons in like i)re- 
dicamont. 

But wherein do they differ? 

Manuel. I speak not 

Of features or of form, but mind and habits ; 
Count Sigismund was proud, but gay and 
free, — 

A warrior and a reveller ; lie dwelt not 
With books and solitude, nor made the night 
A gloomy vigil, but a festal time, 

Men'ier than day ; he did not walk the rocks 
And forests like a wolf, nor turn aside 
From men and their delights. 

Her. Beshrew the hour, 

But those were jocund times ! I would that 
such 

Would visit the old walls again ; they look 
As if they had forgotten them. 

Manuel. These walls 

Must change their chieftain first. Oh ! I 
have seen 

Some strange things in them, Herman. 

Her. Come, be friendly ; 

Belate me some to while away our watch : 


I ’ve heard thee darkly speak of an event 
Which happen’d herea^uts, by this same 
tower. 

Manuel. That was a night indeed ! I do 
remember 

’T was twilight, as it may be now, and such 
Another evening; — yon red cloud, which 
rests 

On Eigher's pinnacle, so rested then, — 

So like that it might be the same ; the wind 
Was faint and gusty, and the mountaiu 
snows 

Began to glitter with the climbing moon ; 
Count Manfred was, as now, within his 
tower, — 

How occupied, we knew not, but with him 
The sole companion of his wanderings 
And watchings — her, whom of all earthly 
things 

That lived, the only thing he seem’d to 
love, — 

As he, indeed, by blood was bound to do, 

The lady Astarte, his — 

Hush 1 who comes here ? 


Enter the Abbot. 

Abbot. Where is your master ? 

Her. Yonder in the tower. 

Abbot. I must speak with him. 

Manuel. 'T is impossible ; 

He is most private, and must not bo thus 
Intruded on. 

Abbot. ITpon myself I take 

The forfeit of my fault, if fault there be— 
But I must see him. 

Her. Thou bast seen him once 

This eve already. , 

Abbot. Herman ! I command thee, 

Knock, and apprize the Count of my approacn. 

Her. We dare not. 

Abbot. Then it seems I must be heraiu 

Of mv own purpose. , 

Mamiel. Reverend father, stop— 

I pray you pause. 

Abbot. Why so? 

Manuel. But st^ 

And I will tell you further. 


Scene IV. 

Interior of the Tower. 
Manfred alone. 

?he stars are forth, the mwn 

)f the snow-shining mountains. B 

linger yet with Nature, for 

lath been to me a “ore f^™*^'®f„^shade 
^han that of man ; and in her starry 

}f dim and solitary lo'^’^jmess, 
learn d the language of another wo 
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Scene IV .] 


I do remember me, that in my youth, 

When I was wandering, — upon such a night 
I stood within the Coliseum’s wall, 

'Midst the chief relics of almighty Home ; 
The trees wliich grew along the broken 
arches 

Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the 
stars 

Shone through the rents of ruin ; from afar 
The watch-dog bay’d beyond the Tiber ; and 
More near from out the Ca?sars’ palace came 
The owl’s long cry, and, interruptedly, 

Of distant sentinels the fitful song 
Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 

Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 
Appear’d to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bowshot- Where the C^sars dwelt, 
And dwell the tuneless birds of night, aiindst 
A grove which springs through levelld 
battlements, 

And twines its roots with the imperial 
hearths, 

Ivy usurps tlie laurel’s place of growth ; 

But tlie gladiators’ bloody Circus stands, 

A noble wreck in ruinous perfection, 

While Caesar’s chambers, and the Augustan 
halls. 

Grovel on earth in indistinct decay. 

And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, 
upon 

All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 
Which soften’d down the hoar austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and till’d up, 

As ’t were anew, the gaps of centuries ; 
heaving that beautiful which still was so. 

And making that which was not, till the idace 
Became religion, and the heart ran o’er 

With silent worship of tlie great of old, 

The dead but sceptred sovereigns, wlm still 
rule 

Our spirits from their urns. 

’T was such a night! 

r 18 strange that I recall it at this time ; 

But I have found our thonglits take wildest 
flight 

I>en at the moment when they should aiTay 
Themselves in pensive order. 

Enter the Abbot. 

Abbot. My good lord! 

I crave a second grace for this approach • 

But yet let not my humble zeal offend 
By its abruptness— all it hath of ill 
Recoils on me ; its gocxl in the effect 

May light upon your head— could I sav 
heart — 

Could I touch that, with words or prayers 
I sliould ’ 

Recall a noble spirit which hath wander’d • 
But is not yet all lost. ’ 


Man. Thou kuow’st mo not ; 

My days are number’d, and my deeds re- 
corded : 

Retire, or ’t will be dangerous— Away ! 

Abbot. Thou dost not mean to menace me ? 

, Not I; 

I sunply tell thee peril is at hand, 

And would preserve thee. 

Abbot. What dost thou niean ? 

Look there ! 

W hat dost thou see ? 

-l^y6o^ Nothing. 

Look there I say, 
And stodfastly; — now tell me what thou 
seest ? 

Abbot. That which should shake me, but 
I fear it not ; 

I see a dusk and awful figm*e rise, 

Like an infernal god, from out the earth ; 

Ills face wrapt in a mantle, and his form 
Robed as with angry clouds: he stands be- 
tween 

Tljj'self and me — but I do fear him not. 

Man. Tboii hast no cause— he shall not 
harm thee--but 

His siglit may shock thine old limbs into 
palsy. 

I say to thee— Retire I 

Abbot. And I reply — 

Never— till I have battled with this fiend : 

hat doth he here? 

.Uan. Why -ay— what doth he here? 
1 did not send for him, — he is unbidden. 

Abbot. Alas ! lost mortal ! what with guests 
lilie these 

Hast thou to do ? I tremble for thy sake : 
Why dotli he gaze on thee, and tlioii on hiin ’ 
All ! he unveils his aspect: on Lis brow 
Thu thmider-scars are graven : from his eye 
(xlares forth the immortality of hell— 

Avaunt ! — 

Man. Pronomice -what is thy mission ? 

Comc» 

Abbot. What art tliou, unknown beiim •> 
answer !— speak I 

S>lHnt. The genius of this mortal.— Come ’ 
’tis time. 

Man. I am prepared for all things, but 
deny 

Tlie power which summons me. Who sent 
thee liere ? 

Thou ’It know anon— Come! come! 

1 lungs of an essence greater far than thine 
And striven with thy masters. Get time 
lienee ! 

Spirit. Mortal! thine hour is come -A wav * 

I say. ^ ■ 

Man I knew, and know my hour is come, 
but not 
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To render up my soul to such as thee : 

Away I I’ll die as I have lived — alone. 

Spirit. Then I must summon up my bre- 
thren. — Rise ! 

\_Other Spirits rise up. 
Abbot. Avaunt! ye evil ones! — Avaunt! 

I say; 

Ye have no i)ower where piety hath power, 

And I do charge ye in the name 

SpiHt. Old man ! j 

We know ourselves, our mission, and thine 
order ; 

Waste not thy holj* words on idle uses, 

It were in vain : this man is forfeited. 

Once more I summon him — Away ! Away ! 

^[an. I do defy ye, — though I feel my soul 
Is ebbing from me, yet I do defy ye ; 

Nor will I hence, while I have earthly breath 
To breathe my scorn upon ye — earthly 
strength 

To wrestle, though with spirits ; what ye take 
Shall be ta’eu limb by limb. 

Spirit. Reluctant mortal ! 

Is tnis the Magian who would so pervade 
The world invisible, and make himself 
Almost our equal? Can it be that thou 
Art thus in love with life? the very life 
Which made thee wretched ! 

Ma7i. Thou false fiend, thou liest ! 

My life is in its last hour, — that I know, 

Nor would redeem a moment of that hour ; 

I do not combat against death, but thee 
And thy surrounding angels ; my past power, 
Was i)urcha8ed by no compact with thy 
crew, 

But by superior science — penance, daring. 

And lengtli of watching, strength of mind, 
and skill 

In knowledge of our fathers — when the earth 
Saw men and spirits walking side by side. 

And gave ye no supremacy : I stand 
Upon my strength — I do defy — deny — 

Spurn back, and scorn ye ! — 

Spirit. But thy many crimes 

Have made thee— — 


^fan. What are they to such as thee? 
Must crimes be punish’d but by other crimes, 
And greater criminals ? — Back to thy hell ! 
Thou hast no power upon me, that I feel ; 
Thou never shalt possess me, that I know: 
What I have done is done ; I bear within 
A torture which could nothing gain from 
thine : 

The mind which is immortal makes itself 
Requital for its good or evil thoughts, — 

Is its OT\Ti origin of ill and end 
And its own place and time : its innate sense, 
When stripp’d of this mortality, derives 
No colour from the fieeting things without, 
But is absorb’d in sufferance or in joy, 

Born from the knowledge of its own desert. 
Thou didst not tempt me, and thou couldst 
not tempt me ; 

I have not been thy dupe, nor am thy prey— 
But was my own destroyer, and will be 
My own hereafter. — Back, ye bafl9ed fiends! — 
The hand of death is on me — but not yours ! 

[ The Demons disappear. 
Abbot. Alas ! how pale thou art — thy lips 
are white — 

And tliy breast heaves — and in thy gasping 
throat 

The accents rattle : Give thy prayers to iiea- 

Pray— albeit but in thought,— but die not 

fbus. . 

Man. ’Tis over— my dull eyes can fix tiiee 

But all things smm around me, and the 
Heaves as it were beneath me. Fare tiie 
well I 

Give me thy hand. , 

Abbot. Cold— cold— even to the l‘eart 

But yet one prayer — Alas! how fares it 

Jt/an!^^01d man I ’tis not so difficult to die. 

[Mankked expires. 

Abbot. He 's gone — his soul hath ta eii i s 

earthless flight ; , ^ t /mnP 

Whither ? I dread to think— but he la go 
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PREFACE. 


Tiir conspiracy of the Dorc Maiino Fallero is one 
of the most remarkable events in tlie annals ol the 
most singular government, city, and i>eople of 
mmlern lii.^tory. It occurre<l in the year 1355. 
Everything about Venice l.s,or was, extraordinary— 
her tLspect is like a dream, and her history is like a 
romance. The story of tiiis Doge is to l)e found in 
all her Chronicles, and particularly detailed in the 
“ Lives of the Doges.” I)y Marin Sanuto, wlilch is 
given in the Appendix. It is .simply and cicsirly 
relateil, and is perhaps more flraniatic In Itself than 
any scenc.s which can be founded uiwn the subject. 

JIariuo Fallero appears to have been a man of 
talents and of courage. I lind liiin commander-in- 
chief of the land forces at the siege of Ziini. wliere 
he lie;it tljc King of Hungary and his army of eighty 
th<)u.^und men, killing eight thousand men, and keep- 
ing the bcMleged at the sjiinc time In check ; an ex- 
ploit to which 1 know none similar in lilstory, except 
that of Ciesar at Alesia. and of Prince Eugene at 
Delgnule. He wjls afterwards commander of the 
fleet in t)»e Siune war. He took CaiK) d’lstria. He 
was ambas.sjidor at Genoa and Rome,— at which last 
he recclve<l tlie news of his election to the <luke lom ; 
his absence being a proof that he sought it by no in- 
trigue, since he was appri.swl of his predecessor's 
dciith and his own sviccession at the same moment. 
Ihit lie apiiears to have i>cen of an ungovernable 
temper. A story Is told by Sanuto, of his having, 
many years before, when pode.sta au<l captain at 
Treviso, boxctl the ears of the bishop, who was some- 
what tardy in bringing the Host. For this, honest 
Sanuto “saddles him with a Judgment,” as Thwackum 
did Hcpiare ; but he does not tell us whether he was 
punished or rebuked by the Senate for this outrage 
at the time of its cormnls.slon. He seems, Indeed, to 
liave lieen afterwards at peace with the church, for 
we find him ambassador at Rome, and invested with 
the lief of ^■al dl Marino, in the march of Treviso 
and with the title of count, by Lorenzo Count-bishop 

ofCencda. For these facts my authoritiesareSanuto, 

^'etto^ Sandi. Andrea N’avagero, and the luxount of 
tlie .siege of Zara, first published by the indefatigable 


Abate Morelli, In his “Monumentl Venezianl di 
varia Lcttenitura,” printed In 17ya, all of which I 
have looked over in the original hinguage. The 
niotlcrn.s, Darii, Sksmomli, and Ijiugier, nearly agree 
with the ancient clironiclci's. Sl.siuondi attrilinte.s 
tlie conspiracy to Ins Jealout^i/ ; but I find thi.s no- 
wliere a.ssertcd hy the national lilstorians. ^'cttor 
Sandi, lndce<l, fciys, iliat ‘ Altri scrisscro clic . . . . 
ilalla gelosji suspizion di esso Doge .siusi fatto (Micliei 
Steno) sliiccar con vlolenza,” (to. Arc.; hut tliks 
appoiirs to have been l)y no iiiean.s tlie general 
opinion, nor is it allude<l to hy Sanuto, or by Xava- 
gero . and .Saudi himself adds, a moment after, that 
“per nitre Veneziane memorie traspiri, che non il 
nolo dc.dderio di vendetta lo dispo.so alia congiura 
ma anche la innaU ahituale amhizion sua, j)cr eul 
unelava a farsi principe Independentc.” The fli-st 
motive appcai-s to have been excited l.v the gro.ss 
affront of the word.s written by Michel Steno on the 
ducal chair, and by the light and inado<iuate sentence 
of tnc Forty on tlie olTender, who w;is one (if their “tre 
Capi.” The attentions of Steno himself appear to 
have been directed towards one of her damsels and 
not to the “ Dogarcssa ” herself, against whose fame 
not the slightest insinuation appears, wliile she is 
pniised for lier i>eauty, and remarked for her youth. 
Xcither do I find it assertwl (unless the hint of .Sandi 
he an assertion), that tlic Doge was actuated hy 
jealousy of ids wife ; hut ratlier liy resiici t fur her 
and for ids own lionour, warninted ).y his iiast ser- 
vices and present digidty. 

I know not that tlio historical facts arc alluded 
to in English, unlcs-s by Dr. Moore in his View of 
Italy. His account is false and flippant, full of .stale 
jests about old men and young wives, and wonderinir 
at so great an elTcct from so slight a cause. How so 
acute and severe an ob.scrvcr of mankind as the au- 
thorof Zcluco could wonder at this is inconceivable 
He knew tliata basin of water spilt on .Mrs. ilasham’s 
gown deprived the Duke of Marlborough of his com- 
mand, .ind led to the inglorious peace of Utrecht— 
that Louis XIV. was plunged into the most de.solat- 
ing wars, because his minister Wiis nettled at his 
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finding fault uith a window, and wished to give him 
another occupation— that Helen lost Troy — that 
Lucretia expelled the Tarquins from Rome — and that 
Cava brought the Sloors to Spain — that an insulted 
husband led the Gauls to Clusium, and thence to 
Rome— that a single verse of Frederick II. of Prussia 
on the Abb6 de Bernis, and a jest on Madame de Pom- 
Paxlour, led to the battle of Rosbach — that the elope- 
ment of Dearbhorgil with Mac Murchad conducted 
the English to the slavery of Ireland— that a personal 
pique between Maria Antoinette and the Duke of 
Orleans precipitiited the flj-st expulsion of the 
Bourbons— and, not to multiidy in.stanccs, that Coin- 
modus, Doinitian, and Caligula fell victims not to 
their public tynxnny, but to private vengeance— and 
that an onler to make Cromwell disembark from the 
ship in which he would have sailed to Americii 
destroyed both King and Commonwealth. After 
these instances, on the least reflection, it is indee<i 
extraordinary in Dr. Moore to seem surprised that a 
man used to command, who had served and swayed hi 
the most important oftlces, should fiercely resent, in 
a fierce age, an unpunishct^l affront, the grossest that 
can be offered to a man, be he prince or peasant. 
Tlie age of Faliero is little to the jiurpose, unless to 
favour it — 

“ The young man’s wrath is like straw on fir«v 
But like red-hot steel is the old mon’a ire." 

“ Young men soon give and soun forget affronts. 

Old age is slow at both.” 

I.AUgier’s reflections are more philosophical : — 
“Tale fii il fine ignominioso di un'uomo, che la sua 
nasciti, la sua etii, il suo carattere dovevano tener 
lontano dalle pjissionl produttriei di gnindi delitti. 
1 suoi talentiitcv lungo tempo csercitatl no’ mag- 
giori impieghi, la sua capacity sperimentata ne’ 
governl e nellc ambasciate, gli avevano acquistato 
la stima c la fiducia dc’ cittadlni. e<l avevano unit! 

1 sufTragj per collocarlo alia testa <lclla republica. 
Innalzato sid un gra<lo che temiinava gloriosamente 
la sua vita, il risentimento di un’ ingiuria Icggiera 
insinuo ncl suo cuore tal velcno che bastd a cor- 
rompere le antiche sue quality e a condurlo al 
terminedci scellerati ; serio esenipio, che i)rova non 
esservi etil, in eui la •pmidenza xnnana sin, sicxtra,e 
che nelV xiomo rcstano semjfre pasfioni capaci a 
disonorarlo, qnaxulo non i)ivi{;tli sopra se stesso*.” 

Where did Dr. iloore find that Marino Faliero 
begged his life? I have searched the clu’oniclcrs.and 
find nothing of the kind ; it is true that he avowed 
all. Ho was conducted to the place of tortimi, but 
there is no mention made of any application for 
mercy on his jxart ; and the very circumstance of 
their having taken him to the nick seems to argxie 
nnj’thing but his having shown a want of firmness, 
which would doubtless have been also mentioned by 
those minute historians, who by no means favour 
him: such, indeed, would be contrary to his char- 
acter as a soldier, to the age in which he lived, and 
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at which be died, as it is to the truth of history. 1 
know no justification, at any distance of time, for 
calumniating an historical character : surely truth 
belongs to the dead, and to the unfortunate : and they 
who have died upon a scaffold have generally bad 
faults enough of their own, without attributing to 
them that which the very incurring of the perils 
which conducted them to their violentdcath renders, 
of all others, the most improbable. The black veil 
which is painted over th6 place of Marino Faliero 
amongst the Doges, and the Giants’ Staircase where 
he was crowned, and discrowned, and decapitated, 
struck forcibly upon iny imagination ; as did his 
fiery character and strange storj*. I went, in 1819, In 
search of his tomb more than once to the church 
San Giovanni e San Paolo ; and, as I was standing 
before the monument of another family, a priest came 
up to me and said, “ I can sliow you finer monuments 
than tliat” I told him that I was in search of that 
of tlie Faliero family, and particularly of the Doge 
Marino’s. "Oh,” said hc,‘T will show it you; "and 
conducting me to the outside, poiiiled out a sarco- 
phagus in the wall with an illegible inscription. He 
said that it had been in a convent adjoining, but was 
removed after the French came, and placed in its 
present situation ; that he had seen the tomb opened 
at its removal ; there were still some Iwnes remain- 
ing, but no positive vestige of the decapitation. Tlio 
equestrian statue of which I have made mention in 
the third act as before that church is not, however, 
of a Faliero, but of some other now obsolete warrior, 
although of a later date. There were two other 
Doges of this family prior to Marino ; Ordcla'a 
who fell in battle at Zara, in 1117 (where his de- 
scendant afterwards conquered the Huns), and \ Ital 
Faliero, who reigned in 1082. The family, originally 
from Fano, was of the most illustrious In blood am 
wealth in the city of once the most wealthy _ 

the most ancient families in EurojK?. The length 
have gone into on this subject will show the 
I have taken in it. Whether I have succeeded or not 
in the tragedy, I have at least transferred into our lan- 
guage an historical fact worthy of <^ommcmor^io^ 

It is now four years that I have meditated tnis 

work; and before I had sufficiently examiu^ toe 
records, I was rather disposed to have made »t 
on a jealousy in Faliero. But, perceiving no 
tion for this in historical tnith, and j 

jealousy is an exhausted passion in 
have given it a more historical form. I 
sides, well advised by the late Matthew Lc 
that pointy in talking with him of my IntcnU^ 
Venice in 1817. "If you make him 
he, "recollect that you have to contend with 
llshcd writers, to say notliing of 
an exhausted subject stick to the old ® 
natural character, which will bear you ® 
l>erly drawn : and make your plot as regu . 
can.” Sir William Drummond gave me n^> 
same counsel. How far I have pot 

stmetions, or whether they have ava.l<^ stage; 
for me to decide. I Inxve had no view to the stage. 
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in Its present state It is, perhaps, not a very exalted 
object of ambition; b^des, I ha?e l>een too much 
i>ehiDd the scenes to have thouglit it so at any time. 
And I cannot conceive any man of irritable feeling 
putting himself at the mercies of an audience. Tlie 
sneering reader, and the loud critic, and tlie tart re- 
view, are scattered and distant calamities ; but the 
trampling of an intelligent or of an ignorant au- 
dience on a production which, be it gootl orlmd, has 
been a mental labour to tlie writer. Is a palpable 
and immediate grievance, heightened by a man's 
doubt of their competency to judge, and his certainty 
of his own imprudence in electing them ids judges. 
Were I capalile of writing a play whlcli could be 
dccmeii stage-worthy, success woulfl give me no 
pleasure, and failure gretit pain. It Ls for this rea- 
son tliat, even during the time of being one of tlie 
committee of one of tlic thc;itres, I never raatle tlie 
attcmjit, and never will. But surely there is dni- 
Hiatic power sotiiewhero, where Joanna BhUIIc, and 
Mllman, and John Wilson cxbst The “ City of the 
Plague ” and the “ Fall of Jerusalem” arc full of the 
l>est materiel for tragedy that has been seen since 
Horace Walpole, except passages of Etliwald and De 
Montfort. It is the fashion to underrate Horace 
Walpole ; firstly, because be was a nobleman, and 
secondly, because lie was a gentleman ; but, to say 


nothing of the composition of hLs incomparable 
letters, and of the “Castle of Otranto,” he is the 
“Ultiraus Romanorum,” the author of the” Myste- 
rious Mother," a tnigedy of the highest order, and not 
a puling love-play. He is the father of the first 
romance and of the last tragedy in our language, 
and surely worthy of a higher place than any living 
writer, be he wlio he may. 

In speaking of the drama of “ Marino Fallero,’’ 
I foi^ot to mention, that tlie desire of preserving, 
though still too remote, a nearer approach to unity 
than tlie irregularity, which is the reproacli of the 
Engllsli theatrical compositions, permits, lias In- 
duced me to represent the conspiracy as already 
formal, and the Doge accallng to it ; whereas, in 
fact. It was of his own preparation, and that of 
l55niel Bcrtuccio. The other characters (except 
that of the Duchess), incidents, and almo.st the 
time, which was wonderfully short for such a de- 
sign in real life, arc strictly historicjil, except that 
all tile consultations took place in the palace. Had 
I followed tills, the unity would have l)een l)etter 
pre.served ; but I wished to jiroduce the Doge in the 
full a.sscmbly of the conspirators, instead of mono- 
tonously placing him always in dialogue with the 
same individuals. For the real facts, I refer to tlie 
Appendix. 


HAMPSTEAD I 

PUBLIC LIBRARIE'i! 


MAEI]S"0 PALIERO, DOGE OE VENICE. 


♦ 


Dramatis Personae. 


MEN. 

Marino Faeiero, Doge of Venice. 
Bertuccio Faliero, Nephew of the Doge. 
Lioni, a Patrician and Senator. 
Benintende, Chief of the Council of Ten. 
Michel Steno, of the three Capi of 
the Fortg. 

Israel Bertuccio, Chief of 


the Arsenal. 
Philip Calendaro, 
Dagolino, 
Bertram, 

Signorofthe Night 


Conspirators. 


Signore diNotteC one 
Officers belong- 
the Republic. 


Officers belonging to the 
Ducal Palace. 


First Citizen. 

Second Citizen. 

Third Citizen. 

Vincenzo, 

Pietro, 

Battista, 

Secretary of the Council of Ten. 
Guards^ Conspirators^ Citizens, The Coun 
oil of Ten, The Giunta, d'C., &c. 

WOMEN. 

Angiolina, Tr*/e to the Doge. 
Marianna, her Friend. 


Female Attendants, d:c 
Scene. — V enice in the year 1355. 




Act L 

Scene I. — An Antechamber in the Ducal 

Palace. 

Pietro spealcs, in entering, to Battista. ; 

Pie. Is not the messenger return’d ? 

Rat. Notj’et; 

I have sent frequently, as you commanded, 
But still the Signory is deep in council, i 

And long debate on Steno’s accusation. 

Pie. Too long — at least so thinks the Doge. 
Rat. How bears he 

These moments of suspense ? ' 

Pie. With struggling patience. ' 

Placed at the ducal table, cover’d o’er * 

With all the apparel of the state ; petitions, 
Despatches, judgments, acts, reijrieves, re- 
ports, 

He sits as rapt in duty ; but whene’er 
He hears the jarring of a distant door, 

Or aught tliat intimates a coming step. 

Or murmur of a voice, his quick eye wanders, 
And he will start up from his chair, then 
pause, 

And seat himself again, and fix his gaze 
Upon some edict ; but I have observed 
For the last hour he has not turned a leaf. 


Rat. ’Tis said he is much moved, — and 
doubtless 'twas 

Foul scorn in Steno to offend so grossly. 
Pie. Ay, if a poor man: Steno’s a patri- 
cian, 

Young, galliard, gay, and haughty. 

Rat. Then you think 

He a\t 11 not be judged hardly ? 

Pie. ’Twere enough 

He be judged justly, but ’tis not for us 
To anticipate the sentence of the Forty. 

Bat. And here it comes. — What news, 
Vincenzo ? 

Enter Vincenzo. 

Vin. ’Tis 

Decided ; but as yet his doom ’s unknown : 

I saw' the president in act to seal , 

'The parchment which will bear the Forty s 
judgment 

Unto the Doge, and hasten to inform him. 

\^Exeunt. 

Scene II. 

The Ducal Chamber. 

Marino Faliero, Doge ; and his NephexHt 

Bertuccio Faliero. 

Der. F. It cannot be but they will do you 
justice. 
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Doge. Ay, such as the Avogadori did, 
Wlio sent np my appeal unto tlie Forty 
To try him by bis peers, his own tribunal. 

Ber. F. His peers uill scarce protect bim ; 
snch an act 

Would bring contempt on all authority. 

Doge. Know you not Venice ? Know you 
not the Forty ? 

But we shall see anon. 

Her. F. {addressintj Vincenzo, then enter- 
ing). How iiow — what tidings? 

Vin. I am charged to tell his highness that 
the court 

Has pass’d its resolution, and that, soon 
As the due forms of judgment are gone 
through, 

The sentence will be sent up to the Doge ; 

In the mean time the Forty doth salute 
Tlie Prince of the Republic, and entreat 
His acceptation of their duty. 

Doge. Yes — 

They are wondrous dutiful, and ever humble. 
Sentence is pass’d, you say? 

^ _ It is, your highness : 

The president was scaling it, when I 
Was call’d in, that no moment might be 
lost 

In forwarding the intimation due 
Not only to the Chief of the Republic, 

But the complainant, both in one united. 

Ber. F. Are you aware, from aught you 
have perceived, 

Of their decision ? 

Vin. No, my lord ; you know 

The secret custom of the courts in Venice. 

Ber. F. True; but there still is something 
given to guess, 

Which a shrewd gleaner and quick eye would 
catch at ; 

A whisper, or a murmur, or an air 
More or less solemn spread o’er the tribu- 
nal. 

The Forty are but men— most wortliy men. 
And >vise, and just, and cautious— this I 
grant — 

And secret as the grave to wliich they doom 

The guilty ; but with all this, in their as- 
pects — 

At least in some, the juniors of the number 

A searching eye, an eye like yours, Vincenzo, 
Would read the sentence ere it was pro- 
nounced. 

J-ifi. My lord, I came away upon the mo- 
ment, 

And had no leisure to take note of that 
W hich pass d among the judges, even in 
seeming ; 

My station near the accused too, Michel 
Steno, 

Made me — 


Doge {abruptly). And how look’d he f de- 
liver that. 

Vin. Calm, but not overcast, he stood re- 
sign’d 

To the decree, whate’er it were but lo 1 
It comes, for the perusal of his highness. 

Enter the Secuetaby 0/ Forty. 

Sec. The high tribunal of the Forty sends 
Health and respect to the Doge Faliero, 
Chief magistrate of Venice, and requests 
His highness to peruse and to approve 
The sentence pass’d on Michel Steno, born 
Patrician, and arraign’d upon the chnrgo 
Contain’d, together with its penalty. 

Within the rescript which I now present. 
Doge. Retire, and wait without. 

'iExeunt Secretajiy and Vincenzo. 

Take tl)ou this paper : 
The misty letters vanish from my eyes ; 

I cannot fix them. 

Dei'. F. Patience, my dear uncle: 

Why do you tremble thus nay, doubt not, 
all 

Will be as could be wish’d. 

Doge. Say on. 

Ber. F. {reading). “ Decreed 

In council, without one dissenting voice, 
lhat Michel Steno, b^' his own confession. 
Guilty on the last night of Carnival 
Of liaving graven on the ducal throne 
The following words — ” 

Doge. Wouldst thou repeat them ? 

Wouldst th(yu repeat them — thou, a Faliero, 
Harp on the decq) dislionour of our house , ' 
Dishonoiu-’d in its chief— that chief ’the 
jirince 

Of \enice, first of cities ? — To the sentence 

Ber. F. Forgive me, my good lord ; I will 
obey — 

{licada). ‘That Michel Steno be detain’d a 
month 

In close arrest.” 

Doge. Proceed. 

My Lord, ’t is finish’d. 
Doge. How say you ?— finish’d 1 Do I 
dream ? — ’tis false— 

Give me the paper— the paper and 
reads ) — 'Tis decreed in council 

That Michael Steno Nephew, thine arm ! 

lid » h . Na3' 

Cheer up, be cahn ; this transport is uncall d 
for — 

Let me seek some assistance. 

Doge. Stop, sir— Stii* not— 

Iis past. 

her. b . I cannot but agree with you 
The sentence is too slight for the olfence • 

It IS not honourable in the Forty ’ 

To affix so slight a penalty to that 
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Which was a foul affront to you, and even 
To them, as being your subjects ; but ’tis not 
Yet without remedy : you can appeal 
To them once more, or to the Avogadori, 
Who, seeing that true justice is withheld, 
Will now take uj) the cause they once de- 
clined. 

And do you right upon the bold delinquent. 
Think you not thus, good uncle? why do you 
stand 

So fix’d? You heed me not: — I pray you, 
hear me 1 

Doge {dashing down the ducal bonnet, and 
offering to trample upon it, exclaims, as 
he is withheld by his nepheic). 

Oh ! that the Saracen were in St. Mark’s I 
Thus would I do him homage. 

Her. F. For the sake 

Of Heaven and all its saints, iny lord 

Doge. Away ! 

Oh, that the Genoese were in the port ! 

Oh, that the Huns whom I o'erthrew at Zara 
Were ranged around the jialace ! 

Her. F. ’T is not well 

In Venice' Duke to say so. 

Doge. Venice’ Duke! 

Who now is Duke in Venice ? let me see him. 
That he may do me right. 

Her. F. If you forget 

Your office, and its dignity and duty. 
Remember that of man, and curb this passion. 

The Duke of Venice 

Doge {interrupting him). There is no sucli 
thing — 

It is a word — na3’, worse — a worthless bj’- 
word : 

The most despised, ^^'rong■d, outraged, heli>- 
Icss wretch. 

Who begs his bread, if tis refused by one, 
May win it from another kinder heart : 

But he, who is denied his right by those 
Whose place it is to do no \\Tong, is poorer 
Than the rejected beggar — he’s a slave — 
And that am I, and thou, and all our house. 
Even from this hour ; the meanest artisan 
Will point the finger, and the haughtj' noble 
May spit upon us : — where is our redress ? 

Ber. F. The law, my prince 

Doge {interrupting him). You see what it 
has done ; 

I ask’d no remedy but from the law, 

I sought no vengeance but redress by law, 

I call’d no judges but those named by law ; 
As sovereign, I appeal’d unto my subjects. 
The very subjects w’ho had made me sovereign. 
And gave me thus a double right to be so. 
The rights of place and choice, of birth and 
service. 

Honours and years, these scars, these hoary 
hairs, 


The travel, toil, the perils, the fatigues, 

The blood and sweat of almost eighty years. 
Were weigh'd i’ the balance, ’gainst the foulest 
stain, 

The grossest insult, most contemptuous crime 
Of a rank, rash patrician — and found wanting ! 
And this is to be borne 1 

Ber. F. I say not that: — 

In case your fresh appeal should be rejected. 
We will find other means to make all even. ^ 
Doge. Appeal again! art thou my brother’s 
son ? 

A scion of the house of Faliero ? 

The nejihew of a Doge ? and of that blood 
"Which hath alreadj' given three dukes to 
Venice ? 

But thou say’st well — we must be humble now. 
Ber. F. My princely uncle! you are too 
much moved ; — 

I grant it was a gross offence, and grossly 
Left without fitting punishment : but still 
This furj' doth exceed the provocation. 

Or any provocation : if we are wrong’d, 

We will ask justice ; if it be denied. 

We’ll take it; but may do all this in calm- 


)eep Vengeance is the daughter of deep 
Silence. 

have j’et scarce a third part of your years, 
love our house, I honour you, its chief, 

’he guardian of iny youth, and its instructor 
hit tliough I understand your gnef, and enter 
n part of your disdain, it doth appal me 
'o see j'our auger, like our Adrian 
i ersweep all bounds, and foam itself to air. 
Doge. I tell thee— must I tell thee— what 
thy father 

t^ould have required no words to corapre- 

^ast thou no feeling save the external sense 
torture from the touch ? hast thou bo 

pride— no passion— no deep sense of 

honour? , ^.,-1,00 

Ber. F. ’Tis the first time that honour n 

been doubted, 

id were the last, from any other sce?ti^ 
Doge. You know the full offence of this bo 

ns coward, raik, acqnUted 

ho threw his sthig into a poisonous^l^ 

id on the honour of— Oh 1 my 
le nearest, dearest part of all m 


Whisper'd the tale, and smiled upon the lie 
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Which made me look like them — a courteous 
^attol, 

Patient — ay, proud, it may be, of dishonour. 
Ber. F. But still it was a lie — you knew it 
false, 

And so did all men. 

Doge. Nepkew, the high Homan 

Said, “Caesar’s wife must not even be sus- 
pected,” 

And put her from him . 

Bct. F. True — but in those days 

Doge. What is it that a Homan would not 
suffer. 

That a Venetian prince must bear ? old Dan- 
dolo 

Hefused the diadem of all the Cjcsars, 

And wore the ducal cap I trample on, 
Because ’tis now degraded. 

Ber. F. ’Tis even so. 

Doge. It is — it is ; — I did not visit on 
Tlie innocent creature thus most \'ilely slan- 
der’d 

Because she took an old man for her lord, 
For that he had been long her father’s friend 
And patron of her house, as if there were 
No love in woman’s heart hut lust of youth 
And beardless faces ; — I did not for this 
Visit the \'illain’8 infamy on her. 

But craved iny country's justice on his head. 
The justice due onto the humblest being 
Who hath a wife whose faith is sweet to liim, 
Who hath a home whose hearth is dear to him, 
Who hath a name whose honour’s all to him, 
\V hen these are tainted by the accursing breath 
Of calumny and scorn. 

Ber. F. And what redress 

Bid you expect as his fit punishment ? 

Doge. Death ! Was I not the sovereign of 
the state — 

Insulted on his very throne, and made 
A mockery to the men who should obey me ? 
Was I not injured as a husband? scorn’d 
As man ? reviled, degraded, as a prince ? 

Was not offence like liis a complication 
Of insult and of treason ? — and he lives ! 

Had ho instead of on the Doge’s throne 
Stamp’d the same brand upon a peasant’s 
stool. 

His blood had gilt the threshold ; for the 
carle 

Had stabb’d him on the instant. 

TT h' y. doubt it. 

He shall not hve till sunset— leave to me 

The means, and calm yourself. 

^ . Hold, nephew : this 

would have sufficed but yesterday ; at present 
I have no further wrath against this man. 

Ber. F. What mean you ? is not the offence 
redoubled 

By this most rank — I will not say — acquittal ; 


For it is worse, being full acknowledgment 
Of the offence, and leaWng it unpunish’d ? 

Doge. It is redoubled, but not now by him : 
The Forty’ hath decreed a month’s arrest — 
We must obey the Forty. 

Ber. F. Obey fheiu I 

Who have forgot their duty to the sovereign ? 
Doge. Why yes ; — boy, you perceive it then 
at last : 

Whether as fellow citizen who sues 
For justice, or as sovereign who commands it. 
They have defrauded me of both my rights 
(For here the sovereign i.s a citizen) ; 

But, notwithstanding, harm not thou a hair 
Of Steno’s head- - he shall not wear it long. 
Ber. F. Not twelve hours longer, had you 
left to me 

The mode and means : if you had calmly 
heard me, 

I never meant this miscreant should c.scape. 
But wish’d you to repress such gusts of 
passion. 

That we more surely might devise together 
His taking off. 

Doge. No, nephew, he must live ; 

At least, just now — a life so vile as his 
Were nothing at this hour; in th’ olden time 
Some sacrifices ask'd a single victim, 

(ireat expiations had a hecatomb. 

Ber. F. Your wishes are my’ law : and yet 
I fain 

V onid })rove to you how near unto my heart 
The honour of our house must ever be. 

Doge. Fear not; you shall have time and 
place of proof : 

But be not thou too rash, as I have been. 

I am ashamed of my own anger now ; 

I pray you, pardon me. 

^’by» that’s mv uncle ! 
ihe leader, and the state.sman, and the chief 
Of commonwealths, and sovereign of himself ! 
I wonder'd to perceive you so forget 
All prudence in your fury at these years, 
Although the cause 

Doge. Ay, think upon the cause — 

Forget it not : — "W hen you lie doAvn to rest. 
Let it be black among your dreams; and 
when 

The morn returns, so let it stand between 
The sun and you, as an ill-omcn’d cloud 
Upon a summer day of festival : 

So v.ill it stand to me ; — but speak not, stir 
not, — 

Leave all to me ; we shall have much to do. 
And you shall have a part. — But now retire 
'Tis fit I were alone. ’ 

Ber. t . {taking up and placing the ducal 
bonnet on the table). Ere I depart, 

I pray you to resume what you have spurn’d, 
Till you can change it haply for a crown. 
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And now I take my leave, imploring you 
In all tilings to rely upon my duty 
As doth become your near and faithful kins- 
man, 

And not less loyal citizen and subject. 

\_Exit Bertuccio Faliero. 
Z>0(^e (solus). Adieu, my worthy nephew. — 
Hollow bauble ? 

up the ducal cap. 

Beset with all the thorns that line a crown, 


Without investing the insulted brow 
With the all-swaying majesty of kings ; 

Thou idle, gilded, and degraded toy, 

Let me resume thee as I would a vizor. 

it on. 

How my brain aches beneath thee ! and m3’ 


temples 

Throb feverish under th3' dishonest weight. 
Could I not turn thee to a diadem ? 

Could I not shatter the Briarean sceptre 
Which in this hundred-handed senate rules. 
Making the people nothing, and the prince 
A iiageant ? In my life I have achieved 
Tasks not less difficult — achieved for tliem. 
Who thus reiia3’ me ! Can I not requite them? 
Oh for one year ! Oil ! but for even a day 
Of my full youth, while yet my body served 
M3’ soul as serves the generous steed his lord, 
I would have dash’d amongst them, asking 
few 

In aid to overthrow these swoln patricians ; 
But now I must look round for other hands 


To serve this hoary head ; — but it shall plan 
In such a sort as will not leave the task 
Herculean, though as 3'ct tis but a chaos 
Of darkl3’ brooding thoughts: my fancy is 
In her first work, more nearly to the light 
Holding the sleeping images of things 
For the selection of the pausing judgment. — 
The troops are few in 


Enter Vincenzo. 

T 7 «. There is one without 

Craves audience of 3’our highness. 

Doge. i;«} unwell— 

I can see no one, not even a patrician — - 
Let him refer his business to the council. 

Vin. My lord, I will deliver your reply : 

It cannot much import — he's a plebeian, 

The master of a galle3’, I believe. 

Doge. How! did you say the patron of a 

galley ? 

That is — I mean — a servant of the state : 
Admit him, he may be on public service. 

[Axz'e Vincenzo. 

Doge (solus). This patron may be sounded ; 
I will try him. 

I know the people to be discontented : 

They have cause, since Sapienza’s adverse 
day, 




} 


When Genoa conquer’d : they have farther 
cause, 

Since they are nothing in the state, and in 
The city worse than nothing — mere machines, 
To serve the nobles’ most patrician pleasure. 
The trooijs have long arrears of pay, oft 
promised, 

And murmur deeply — any hope of change 
Will di*aw them forward : they shall pay 
themselves 

With i)lunder : — but the priests— I doubt the 
priesthood 

Will not be with us; they have hated me 
Since that rash hour, when, madden’d with 
the drone, 

I smote the tardy bishop at Treviso, 
Quickening his hol3’ march ; yet ne’ertheless, 
They may be won, at least their chief at Rome, 
By some well-timed concessions ; but, above 
All things, I must be speedy : at my hour 
Of twilight little light of life remains. 

Could I free Venice, and avenge my u'Tongs, 

I had lived too long, and n’illhigly would 
sleep 

Next moment with my sires; and, wanting 
this. 

Better that sixty’ of my fourscore years 
Had been already wliere — how soon, I care 

not — . . 

The whole must be extmguish’d ; better that 
They ne’er had been, than drag me on to be 
The thing these arch-oppressors fain wouW 
make me. 

Let me consider — of efficient troops 
There are three thousand posted at 


Enter Vincenzo and Israicl Bertuccio. 

May it please 

3ur highness, the same patron uliom 
spake of 

here to crave your pati^ce.^ 

.icTnio,- IJif Vincenzo 

Sir, you may advance— ^hai 

would you ? 

/. Ber. Redress. 

Done Of whom? , , 

I Ber. Of God and of the Doge^ 

Doge. Alas! my friend, yon seek it of t 

twain . ... 

• least respect and interest in Venice. 

311 must address the council^ . 

,r he^who injured me is one of 
])oge. There’s blood upon thy face 

came it there? ^ .x ^ I've 

I. Ber. ’Tis mine, and not the first 

shed for Venice, , , 

It the first shed by a "V enetian hand . 

noble smote me. 
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Doge. Doth he live? 

I. Ber. Not long — 

But for the hope I had and have, that yon, 
My prince, yourself a soldier, will redress 
Him, whom the laws of discipline and Venice 
Permit not to protect himself : — if not — 

I say no more. 

Doge. But something you would do — 

Is it not so ? 

I. Ber. I am a man, my lord. 

Doge. Vliy so is he who smote 5’ou. 

^ I. Ber. He is call’d so; 

Nay, more, a noble one — at least, in Venice: 
But since he hath forgotten that I am 
one, 

And treats me like a brute, the brute may 
turn — 

’Tis said the wonn will. 

Doge. Say — his name and lineage? 

I. Ber. Barbaro. 

Doge. What was the cause? or 

tlie pretext ? 

I. Ber. I am the chief of the arsenal, em- 
ploy’d 

At present in repairing certain gallevs 
But roughly used by the Genoese last year. 
This morning comes the noble Barbaro 
Full of reproof, because our artisans 
Had left some frivolous order of his house, 

To execute the state’s decree : I dared 
To justify the men — he raised his hand; — 
Behold my blood ! tlie first time it e’er tlow’d 
Dishonourably. 

Jhge. Have you long lime serveil ? 

I. Ber. So long as to remember Zara’s 
siege, 

And fight beneath the chief who beat the 
Huns there, 

Sometime my general, now the Doge Fa- 
liero. — 

Doge. How! are we comrades ?~the state’s 
ducal robes 

Sit newly on me, and you were ai>pointed 
Chief of the arsenal ere I came from Borne ; 
So tliat I recognised you not. Who placed 
you ’ 

/. Jjer. The late Doge ; keeping still 1113’ 
old connnaml 

A.s patron of a galley : my new office 
Was given as tlie reward of certain sears 
(So was your iiredi^cessor pleased to say) : 

I little thought his hounty would conduct me 
lo his succe.ssor as a helpless plaintiff- 
At least, in such a cause. ’ 

you much hurt ? 

I. Ber. Irreparabl}' ni iny self-esteem 

Doge. Speak out; fear nothing: beine 
stung at heart, ^ 

Vhat would you do to he revenged on this 
man ? ; 


I. Ber. That which I dare not name, and 
yet will do. 

Doge. Then wherefore came you here ? 

Ber, I come for jinstice, 

! Because my general is Doge, and will not 
j See his old soldier trampled on. Had an}-, 
j Save Faliero, fill'd the ducal throne, 
j This blood had been wasli'd out in other 
! blood. 

I Doge. You come to me for justice — unto 
I me ! 

The Doge of Venice, and I cannot give it ; 

I cannot even obtain it — ’twas denied 
To me most solemnly an liour ago ! 

I. Ber. How says your highness ? 

Doge. Steuo is condemn’d 

To a month’s confinement. 

J. Jier. What! the same who dared 

To stain the ducal throne with those foul 

words, 

That have cried shame to ever3’ ear in 
Venice ? 

Doge. Ay, doubtless they have echo’d o’er 
tlie ar.scnal, 

Keeping due time witli every hammer’s clink 
As a good jest to jolly artisans ; 

Or making chorus to the creaking oar, 

In tlie vile tune of ever3- galle3'-slavo, 

JMio, as he sung the merry stave, exulted 
He was not a shamed dotard lilce the Doge. 

J. Ber. Is t possible? a montli’s imprison- 
ment ! 

No more for Steno? 

Doge. You have heard the offence, 

And now you know his punishment : and 
then 

You ask redress of me I Go to the Forty 
Who pass'd the sentence upon Michel Steno; 
Ihey li do as much by Barbaro, no doubt 
/. Ber. Ah ! dared 1 speak my feelings! 

Give them breath. 

-Mine have no further outrage to endure. 

/. Ber. Tlien in a word, it rests but on your 
word 

To punish and avenge— I will not say 
Mg petty wrong, for wliat is a mere blow. 
However vile, to such a thing as I am 
But the base insult done 3-our state and 
person. 

Doge. You overrate my power, which is a 
pageant. 

This caj) is not the monarch’s crown • these 
robes ’ 

Miglit move compassion, like a beggar's raL^s- 

Nay, more, a beggar’s are his own, and 
these 

B"t lent to the poor puppet, wlio must play 
Its part ^vlth all Its empire iu this ermine, 
y. />€/ . \\ ouldst thou be king ? 

— of ^ happy people. 
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I. Ber. Wouldst tbou be sovereign lord of 
Venice ? 

Doge. Ay, 

If that the people shared that sovereignty, 

So that nor they nor I were further slaves 
To this o’ergi'own aristocratic Hydra, 

The poisonous heads of whose envenom’d 
body 

Have breathed a pestilence upon us all. 

I. Ber. Yet, thou wast born, and still hast 
lived, i^atrician. 

Doge. In e^'il hour was I so born ; 1113' birth 
Hath made me Doge to be insulted : but 
I lived and toil’d a soldier and a servant 
Of Venice and her jieople, not the senate ; 
Their good and my own honour were my 
guerdon. 

I have fought and bled ; commanded, a3% 
and conquer'd ; 

Have made and inarr d peace oft in em- 
bassies. 

As it might chance to bo our country’s 
’vantage ; 

Have ti’aversed land and sea in constant 
duty, 

Through almost sixty years, and still for 
Venice, 

My fathers' and m3’ birthplace, whose dear 
spires. 

Rising at distance o’er the blue Lagoon, 

It was reward enough for me to view 
Once more ; but not for an3’ knot of men. 

Nor sect, nor faction, did I bleed or sweat ! 
But wotild you know wh3’ I have done all 
this ? 

Ask of the bleeding pelican wh3’ she 
Hath ripi)'d her bosom ? Had the bird a 
voice, 

She’d tell thee ’twas for aU her little ones. 

I. Bcr. And yet the3’ made thee duke. 

Doge. Theg made me so; 

I sought it not, the flattering fetters met me 
Returning from 1113* Roman eml)ass3’, 

And never having hitherto refused 
Toil, charge, or dut3’ for the state, I did not, 
At these late 3’ears, decline what was the 
highest 

Of all in seeming, but of all most base 
In what we have to do and to endure : 

Bear witness for me thou, m3’ injured sub- 
ject, 

Wlien I can neither right myself nor thee. 

/. Bcr. You shall do both, if you possess 
the will ; 

And many thousands more not less oppress'd. 
Who wait but for a signal — will you give it ? 

Doge. You speak in riddles. 

/. Ber. Which shall soon be read 

At peril of m3’ life, if you disdain not 
To lend a patient ear. 


Doge. Say on. ^ 

I. Ber. Not thou, 

Nor I alone, are injured and abused, 
Contemn’d and trampled on ; but the whole 
people 

Groan with the strong conception of their 
wrongs ; 

The foreign soldiers in the senate’s pay 
Are discontented for their long arrears; 

The native maiiuers, and civic troops, 

Feel with their friends ; for who is ho 
amongst them 

Whose brethren, parents, children, wives, 
or sisters. 

Have not partook oppression, or pollution, 
From the patricians ? And the liopeless ww 
Against the Genoese, which is still main- 
tain’d 

With the plebeian blood, and treasure wung 
From their hard earnings, has inflamed them 
further : 

Even now — but, I forget that speaking thus, 
Perhaps I 2)ass the sentence of my death! 
Doge. And suffering what thou hast done 
fear’st thou death ? 

Be silent then, and live on, to be beaten 
By those for w’hom thou hast bled. 

I.Jler. , No, I mU speak 

At every hazard ; and if Venice’ Doge 
Should turn delator, be the sliame on him. 
AjkI soiu’ow too ; for he will lose far more 

Than I. , ... • 

Doge. From me fear nothing; out witu 1 
I. Ber. Know then, that there are met aim 

sworn in secret j . 

A band of brethren, valiant hearts ' 

Men who have proved all fortunes, and n 

Grieved over that of Venice, and have right 
To do so ; having served her in all chnies, 
And having rescued her from foreign foes. 
Would do the same from those within h 

walls. . 

They are not numerous, nor yet too 

For their great purpose; they have am , 

And hoa*rts, and hopes, and faith, and patient 
courage. , a 

Do„c For . bat then ^““ratrike. 

i)oge '{aside). Saint Mark’s sbaU strike 

that hour ! , 

/ Ber. I now have placed 

My life, my honour, 

Within thy power, but 111 the fii-m he 

That injui’ies like Gin's, sprung 

ATill generate one vengeance: sliould 

Be our^chS now-^mr sovereign hereafter. 
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Doge. How many are ye ? 

I.Iier. I’ll not answer that 

Till I am answer’d. 

Doge. How’, sir ! do you menace? 

I. Ber. No; I affirm. I have betray'd 

myself ; 

But there’s no torture in the mystic wells 
Which undermine your palace, nor in those 
Not less ai)palliug cells, the “ leaden roofs,” 
To force a single name from me of others. 
The Pozzi and the Piombi were in vain ; 

They might wring blood from me, but 
treachery never. 

And I would pass the fearful “Bridge of 
Sighs,” 

Joyous that mine must be tlie last that e’er 
Would echo o’er the Stygian wave which 
flow.s 

Between the murderers and the murder’d, 
wa.shing 

The prison and the palace walls : there are 
Those who would live to think on’t, and 
avenge me. 

Doge. If such your power and purpose, 
why come here 

To sue for justice, being in the course 
To do yourself due right? 

Dcr. Because the man, 

Who claims protection from authority, 
Sliowing his (confidence and his submission 
To that authority, can hardly be 
Suspected of coinl)ining to destroy it. 

Had I sale down too humbly with this blow, 
A moody brow and mutter’d threats had 
made me 

A mark’d man to the Forty’s inquisition ; 

But loud comi)laint, however angrily 
It shapes its phrase, is little to be fear’d, 

And less distrusted. But, besides all tins, 

I had another reason. 

Doge. What was that ? 

J. Ber. Some rumours that tlie Doge was 

greatly moved 

By the reference of the Avogadori 
Of Michel Steno's sentence to the Forty 
Had reach’d me. I had served you, honour'd 
you. 

And felt tliat you were dangerously insulted, 
Being of an order of such spirits, as 
Requite tenfold both good and evil: ’twas 
My wish to prove and urge you to redress 
Now you know all; and that I speak tlie 
truth, 

My peril be the proof. 

T, ‘deeply ventured ; 

But all must (lo so who wouM greatly win • 
Thus far I’ll answer you— your secret’s safe 
J. Ber. And is this all? 

11 , ’^’ith all intrusted. 

What would you have me answer? 


D. Ber. I would have you 

Trust him who leaves his life in trust with 
you. 

Doge. But I must know your plan, your 
names, and numbers ; 

The last may then be doubled, and the 
former 

Matured and strengthen’d. 

B Ber. We’re enough already; 

You are the sole ally we (lovet now. 

Doge. But brhig mo to the knowledge of 
your chiefs. 

1 . Ber. That shall he done upon j'oiir 
formal pledge 

To keep the faith that we will pledge to you. 

Doge. When? where? 

I. Ber. This night I’ll bring to youi* 
ajiartment 

Two of the principals: a greater number 
Were hazardous. 

Doge. Stay, I must think of this. — 

What if I were to trust mj'self amongst you, 
And leave the palace ? 

I ‘Ber. You must come alone. 

Doge. With but my nephew'. 

B Ber. Not were he your sou. 

Doge. Wretch ! darest thou name my son ? 
He (lied in arms 

At Sapieuza for tliis faithless state. 

Oh ! that he were alive, and I in ashes ! 

Or tliat he were alive ere I be asbes ! 

I should not need the dubious aid of 
strangers. 

I. Ber. Not one of all those strangers 
whom thou douhtest, 

But will regard thee with a filial feeling, 

So that thou keep’st a father’s faith with 
them. 

Doge. Tlie die is cast. Where is the place 
of meeting ? 

I. Ber. At midnight I will bo alone and 
mask’d 

Where’er your highness pleases to direct me. 
To wait your coming, and conduct you wiiere 
xou shall receive our homage, and pronounce 
Upon our project. 

Doge. At what hour arises 

ihe moon ? 

I. Ber. Late, but the atmosphere is thick 
and dusky, 

’T is a sirocco. 

^ Doge. At tlie midnight hour, then. 

Near to the church where sleep my sires • 
the same, ’ 

Twin-named from the apostles John and 
Paul ; 

A gondola, with one oar only, will 
Be^therV*^^ “^*’row channel which glides by. 

I. Ber. I will not fail. 
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Doge. And now retire 

I. Der. In the full hope your highness j 
will not falter 

In your great purpose. Prince, I take my 
leave. \Exit Israel Bertuccio. 

Doge {sohis). At midnight, by the church 
Saints John and Paul, 

Where sleep my noble fathers, I repair — 

To what ? to hold a council in the dark 
With common ruffians leaded to ruin states 1 
And will not my great sires leap from the 
vault, 

Where lie two doges who preceded me, 

And pluck me down amongst them? Would 
tliey could 1 

For I should rest in honour -ndth the honour’d. 
Alas ! I must not think of them, but those 
Who have made me thus unworthy of 
a name 

Noble and brave as aught of consular 
On Roman marbles ; but I will redeem it 
Back to its antique lustre in our annals, 

By sweet revenge on all that’s base in 
Venice, 

And freedom to the rest, or leave it black 
To all the growing caUmmies of time. 

Which never spare the fame of him who 
fails. 

But try the Caesar, or the Catiline, 

By the true touchstone of desert — success. 

■ »» 

Act n. 

Scene I . — An Apartment in the Ducal 

Palace. 

Angiolina {icife of the Doge) and Mariaxn.\. ; 

Ang. VTiat was the Doge’s answ’er ? 1 

Mar, That he was i 

That moment summon’d to a couference. 

But ’tis by this time ended. I perceived 
Not long ago the senators embarking ; 

And the last gondola may now be seen 
Gliding into the throng of barks w’hich stud 
The glittering waters. 

Ang. Would he were return’d 1 

He has been much disquieted of late ; 

And Time, which has not tamed his fiery 
spirit, 

Nor yet enfeebled even his mortal frame, 
Wliich seems to me more nourish’d by a soul i 
So quick and restless that it w'ould consiune 
Less hardy clay — Time has but little power 
On his resentments or his griefs. Unlike 
To other spirits of his order, who. 

In the first burst of passion, pour away 
Their wrath or sorrow, all things wear in ■ 
him 1 


An aspect of eternity: his thoughts, 

His feelings, passions, good or evil, all 
Have nothing of old age ; and his bold brow 
Bears but the scars of mind, the thoughts of 
years, 

Not their decrepitude : and he of late 
Has been more agitated than his wont. 
Would he were come I for I alone have 
power 

Upon his troubled spirit. 

Mar. It is true. 

His highness has of late been ^eatly moved 
By the affront of Steno, and ^uth cause : 

But the offender doubtless even now 
Is doom’d to expiate his rash insult with 
Such chastisement as will enforce respect 


To female ^’i^tue, and to noble blood. 

Ang. ’Tw'as a gross insult; but I heed it 
not 

For the rash scorner’s falsehood in itself. 
But for the effect, the deadly deep impression 
Which it has made upon Faliero’s soul, 

The proud, the fiery, the austere — austere 
To all save me : I tremble when I think 
To what it may conduct- 

i1/ar. Assuredly 

The Doge cannot suspect you ? 

Ang. Su8pectm«. 

Why Steno dared not : when he scrawl d ins 

lie. 

Grovelling by stealth in the moon’s glimmer- 
ing light, , 

His own still conscience smote him lor me 

And every shadow on the walls froivn d 
shame 

Upon his coward calumny. 

Mar. ’Twere fit 

He should be punish’d grievously. 

J/ar. What ! is the sentence pass'd ? is he 
Aiig. I know not that, but he has 

Mar. And deem you this enough for sue 

foul scorn? . , . 

A 7 ig. I would not be a judge in y 

C&V1S6 f 

Nor do I know what sense of 

May reach the soul of ribalds such as Sten , 

But if his insults sink no deeper m 
The minds of the inquimtors 
Have ruffled mine, he will, for all 
Be left to his ox\ti sh^elessuess or 
Mar. Some sacrifice is due to si 

^*irtue. , ,,eeds » 

Ang. Why, what is virtue if it ne 

victim? , 

Or if it must depend upon men s wo a „ 

The dying Roman said, twas but a 
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It were indeed no more, if homan breath 
Could make or mar it. 

Mar. Yet full many a dame, 

Stainless and faithful, would feel all the 

>\T01Ig 

Of such a slander ; and less rigid ladies, 

Such as abound in Venice, would be loud 
And all-inexorable in theii* cry 
For justice. 

Ang. This but proves it is tlie name 
And not the quality thej' prize : the first 
Have found it a hard task to hold their 
honour, 

If they require it to be blazon’d forth ; 

And those who have not kept it, seek its 
seeming 

As they would look out for an ornament 
Of which they feel the want, but not because 
They think it so ; they live in others’ thoughts, 
And would seem honest as they must seem 
fair. 

Mar. You have strange thoughts for a 
patrician dame. 

Aiuj. And yet they were my father's ; with 
his name. 

The sole inheritance he left. 

Mar. You want none ; 

Wife to a prince, the chief of the Republic. 
Ang. I should have sought none though 
a peasant’s bride. 

But feel not less the love and gratitude 
Due to my father, who bestow’d my hand 
Upon his early, tried, and trusted friend, 

The Count Val di Marino^ now our Doge 
Mar. And with that hand did he bestow' 
your heart? 

Ang. He did so, or it had not been 
bestow’d. 

Mar. Yet this strange disproportion in 
your years, 

And, let me oxld, disparity of tempers, 

Might make the world doubt whether such 
an uniou 

Could make you wisely, permanently happy. 
Aug. The world will think with world- 
lings ; but my heart 

Has still been in my duties, which are manv 
But never difiicult. 

■^^ar. And do you love him ? 

Ang. I love all noble qualities which merit 
Love, and I loved my father, who first 
tauglit me 

To single out what we should love in others 
And to subdue all tendency to lend ’ 

The best and purest feeUngs of our nature 
To baser passions. He bestow’d my hand 
Upon Foliero : ho had known him noble 
Brave, generous ; ricli in all the qualities 
Of soldier, citizen, and friend; in all 
Such have I found liim as my father said. 


His faults are those that dwell in the high 
bosoms 

Of men who have commanded ; too much 
pride, 

And the deep passions fiercely foster’d by 
The uses of patricians, and a life 
Spent in the storms of state and war ; and 
also 

From the quick sense of honour, whicli 
becomes 

A duty to a certain sign, a vice 
When overstrain’d, and this I fear in him. 
And then he has been rash from his youtli 
upwards, 

Yet temper'd by redeeming nobleness 
In such sort, tliat the wariest of republics 
Has lavish'd all its chief employs upon liim, 
From his first fight to his last embassy, 

From which on his return the dukedom met 
him. 

Mar. But previous to this marriage, had 
your heart 
Ne’er beat for any of the noble youth, 

Such as in years had been more meet to 
j match 

Beauty like yours ? or since have you ne’er 
! seen 

j One, w’ho, if your fair hand were still to 
! give. 

Might now pretend to Loredano’s daughter ? 
Ang. I answer’d your first question when 
I .said 
I married. 

Mar. And the second ? 

-r Needs no answer. 

Mar. I pray you pardon, if I have offended 
A7UJ I feel no wrath, but some sui-prise* 

I knew not 

That wedded bosoms could permit tliemselves 
To ponder upon what they nmo might choose 
Or aught save their past choice. 

* / 'Ti« their past choice 

iiiat far too often makes theiu <lceiu they 
%VOQld ^ 

Now choose more wisely, could they cancel it. 

Ang. It may be so. I knew not of such 
thoughts. 

Mar. Here comes the Doge— shall I 
retire ? 

Ang. It may 

Be better you should quit me: he seems 
wrapt 

In thought— How pensively he takes his way ! 

[A'xtf Marianna. 

ICnter the Dogk and Pietro. 

Doge{mnsing). There is a certain Pliilin 
Caleiluaro ^ 

Now in the Arsenal, who holds command 
Of eighty men, and lias great influence 
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Besides on all the spirits of his comrades : 
This man, I hear, is bold and popular. 
Sudden and daring, and yet secret; ’t would 
Be well that he were won : I needs must 
hope 

That Israel Bertuccio has secured him. 

But fain would be 

Vie. My lord, pray pardon me 

For breaking in upon your meditation ; 

Tlie Senator Bertuccio, your kinsman, 
Charged me to follow and inquire your plea- 
sure 

To fix an hour when lie may speak with you. 
Voge. At sunset. — Stay a moment — let me 
see — 

Say in the second hour of night. \^Exit Pietro. 
Any. My lord ! 

Voge. My dearest child, forgive me— why 
delay 

So long approaching me ? — I saw you not. 
Any. You were absorb’d in thought, and 
he who now 

Has parted from you might have words of 
weight 

To bear you from the senate. 

T)oge. From the senate ? 

Any. I would not interrupt him in his duty 
And theirs. 

Doge. The senate’s duty 1 you mistake ; 
’Tis we who owe all service to the senate. 
Any. I thought the Duke had held com- 
mand in Venice. 


A heart so ill 


Ang. 

At ease. 

Doge. ’Tis nothing, child. — Butin the state 
You know what daily cares oppress all those 
Who govern this precarious commonwealth; 
Now’ suffering from the Genoese Avithout, 
And malcontents within — ’tis this which 
makes me 

More pensive and less tranquil than my wont. 
Ang. Yet this existed long before, and 
never 

Till in these late days did I see you thus. 
Forgive me; there is something at yoin* h^rt 
More than the mere discharge of public duties, 
Which long use and a talent like to yours 
Have render’d light, nay, a necessity, 

To keep your mind from stagnating. 'Tis not 
In hostile states, nor perils, thus to shake 

you, — , 

You, who have stood all storms and never 

sunk. 

And climb’d up to the pinnacle of power 
And never fainted by the way, and stand 
Upon it, and can look down steadily 
Along the depth beneath, and ne’er feel dizzj. 
Were Genoa’s galleys riding in the port. 
Were civil fury raging in Saint Mark s, 

You are not to be wrought on, but would 

As you have risen, with an unalter <1 ’ 

Your feelings now are of a different . 

Somethin^ has stung your pride, not patnov 


Doge. He shall.— But let that pass.— We 
will be jocund. 

How’ fares it with you? have you been 
abroad ? 

The day is overcast, but the calm wave 
Favours the gondolier’s light skimming oar ; 
Or have you held a levee of your friends ? 

Or has your music made you solitary ? 

Say — is there aught that you would will 
within 

The little sway now’ left the Duke? or aught 
Of fitting splendour, or of honest pleasure. 
Social or lonely, that would glad your heart. 
To compensate for mauy a dull hour, wasted 
On an old man oft moved with many cares ? 

Speak, and ’tis done. . 

Aiig. You’re ever kind to me. 

I have nothing to desii*e, or to request. 
Except to see you oftener and calmer. 

Doge. Cahner? 

Ang. Ay, calmer, my good lord. — All, why 
Do you still keep apart, and walk alone. 

And let such strong emotions stami) your 
brow. 

As not betraying their full import, yet 
Disclose too much? 

Doge. Disclose too much ! — of what / 

What is there to disclose ? 


ism * 

Doge. Pride! Angiolina? Alas! none is 

ylni/.**^Ye^the same sin that overthrew 
the angels, 

lid of all sins most easilj' besets 

ortals the nearest to the road 

he vile are only vain ; the (peat are prOT ■ 
Doge. I had the pride of honour, of year 

eep arm^’heart-Bnt let us change the 

^n<7.^*£™no !— As I have ever shared your 

kindness , , , . 

1 all things else, let me 
rom your distress : w ei e « P ^ geek 
ou know I never sought, Hf ' ® ^w 
0 win a word from you ; but ^eehig 
our grief is private, it belongs o me 
0 lighten or divide it. Since the day^ 

'hen foolish Steno s *1^ changed, 

nfix’d your quiet, Swha^t you were. 

,id I would soothe yon back l^eard 

Doge. To what I was!— ha^e you 
Steiio’s sentence ? 

Ang. No. . 

Po^ge . A month-a arrest. , 

Any. 
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Doge. Enough ! — yes, for a drunken galley 
slave, 

Who, atung by stripes, may murmur at his 
master ; 

But not for a deliberate, false, cool villain, 

W ho stains a lady’s and a prince’s honour 
Even on the tlirone of his authority. 

-^Dig. There seems to me enough in the 
conviction 

Of a patrician guilty of a falsehood : 

All other punishment were light unto 
His loss of honour. 

Doge. Such men have no lionom- ; 

They have hut their vile lives— and tliese are 
spared. 

Ang. \ou would not have him die for this 
offence ? j 

Doge. Isot note : — being still alive, I’d liave 
him live 

Long as he can ; he has ceased to merit death ; ' 
The guilty saved hath damn’d his hundred 
judges, j 

And he is pure, for now his crime is theirs. * 

Ang. Oh I had this false and tlii)pant li* ’ 
bcdler j 

Shed his young bloo<l for his absurd lampoon. 
Ne’er from that moment could this breast ; 

have known i 

A joyous hour, or dreamless slmiiber more, i 

Jfoge. Does not the law of Heaven say ’ 
blood for blood ? 

A)td he who taints kills more than he wlio 
sheds it. 

Is it the /jain of blows, or shanie of blows, 

That makes such deadly to the sense of man ? 
Do not the laws of man say blood for ' 
honour, — i 

And, less than honour, for a little gold ? I 

Say not the laws of nations blood for treason ? 1 
Is t nothing to have fill'd these veins with ; 

poison ! 

For their once healthful cuiTent? is it no- 
thing 

To have stain’d your name and mine— the 
noblest names ? 

Is’t nothing to have brought mto contempt 
A prince before his people ? to have fail'd 
In the respect accorded by mankind 
lo joutli in woman, and old age in man ? 

To virtue in your sex, and dignity 
In ours?— But let them look to it who have 
saved him. 

Ang. Heaven bids us to forgive our ene- 
mies. 

3 >oge.^ Doth Heaven forgive her ov'u? Is 
Satan saved 
From AN rath eternal? 

speak thus wildly— 
Heaven will alike forgive you and your foes. 

Doge. Amen I May Heaven forgive them I 


Ang. And Avill you ? 

Doge. Yes, Avhen they are in heaven ! 

Ang. And not till tlien? 

Doge. "VMiat matters my forgiveness? an 
old man’s, 

Worn out, scorn’d, spurn’d, abused; what 
matters then 

ily pardon more than my resentment, both 
Being weak and worthless? I have lived too 
long; 

But let us change the argument. — My child ! 
My injured wife, the child of Loredano, 

The lirave, the chivalrous, how little deem’d 
Til}’ father, wedding thee unto liis friend, 
That he was linking thee to shanie I — Alas I 
Shame without sin, for thou art faultless. 
Hadst tliou 

But had a different husband, am/ Iinsband 
III Venice save the Doge, this blight, this 
brand, 

This blasphemy had never fallen upon thee. 
So young, so beautiful, so goiMl, so pure, 

To suffer this, and yet be unavenged! 

Ang. I am too well avenged, for you still 
love me, 

And trust, and lionour mo; and all men know 
TJiat you are just, and I am true : what more 
Could I require, or you command ? 

^Doge. 'TisAvell, 

And maj' he better • but whate’er betide, 

Be thou at least kind to my memory. 

Ang. Why speak you tlms ? 

]>oge. It is no matter Avhy ; 

But I Avould still, Avliatever others think, 
Have 3’oiir respect both now and in my gi-ave. 
Ang. wiiy should you doubt it? has it 
ever fail'd? 


Jtoge. Come hither, child ; I would a Avord 

AA’itll J'OU. 

Your father Avas my friend ; unequal fortune 
H‘y debtor for some courtesies 
\\ Inch bind the goinl more firmlv : Avhen 
oi)press’d * ’ 

V ith his last malady’, he Avill’d our union, 

It Avas not to repa}' me, long rejiaid 
Before by his great loyalty in friendship ; 
ills object Avas to jdaee your oiqilmii beauty 
In honourable safety’ from tlie perils 
■\\Tnch, in this scorpion nest of vice, assail 
A lonely and uudoAver’d maid. I did not 
riiink AN ith him, but Avould not oppose the 
thought 

Which soothed his death-l;ed. 

1 - , , . ^ forgotten 

Ihe nobleness with whicli you bade me speak 

If my young heart held any preference 
Which would have made me happier- nor 
3'our offer 

To make my dowry equal to the rank 
Of aught m \ eiiice, and forego all claim 
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My father’s last injunction gave you. 

Doge. Thus, 

’Twas not a foolish dotard’s vile caprice, 

Kpr the false edge of aged appetite, 

Which made me covetous of girlish beauty. 
And a young bride : for in my fieriest j’outli 
I sway’d such passions ; nor was this my age 
Infected with that leprosy of lust 
Which taints the hoariest years of ^ucious 
men, 

Making them ransack to the verj' last 
The dregs of pleasure for their vanish'd joys ; 
Or buy in selfisli marriage some 3'oung rictim, 
Too helpless to refuse a state that ’s honest, 
Too feeling not to know herself a u-retch. 

Our wedlock was not of this sort ; j’ou had 
Freedom from me to choose, and urged in 
answer 

Your father’s choice. 

Aug. I did so ; I would do so 

In face of earth and heaven ; for I have never 
Repented for my sake; sometimes for j’ours, 
In pondering o’er j-our late disquietudes. 
J>oge. I knew mj' heai*t would never treat 
you harshly ; 

I knew 1113' days could not disturb 3’ou 
long; 

And then the daughter of m3’ earliest friend, 
His wortliy daughter, free to choose again, 
Wealthier and wiser, in the ripest bloom 
Of womanhood, more skilful to select 
By passing these jirobationary 3'car3 
Inheriting a ]>rince’s name and riches, 
Secured, by the short penance of enduring 
An old man for some summers, against all 
That law’s chicane or envious kinsmen might 
Have urged against her right ; m3’ best 

friend s child 

Would choose more fitl3' in respect of 3’cars, 
And not less truly in a faithful heart. 

Aug. ^ly lord, I look'd but to my fatlier’s 
wishes, 

Hallow’d by his last words, and to my heart 
For doing all its duties, and repl3ing 
Witli faith to liini with whom 1 was affianced. 
Ambitious hopes ne’er cross’d my dreams ; 
and should 

The hour you speak of come, it will be seen 
so. 

Doge. I do believe you ; and I know 3*011 
true : 

For love, romantic love, which in my youth 
I knew to be illusion, and ne’er saw 
Basting, but often fatal, it had been 
No lure for me, in my most passionate da3's, 
And could not be so now, did such exist. 

But such respect, and mildly paid regard j 
As a true feeling for 3*our welfare, and ' 

A free comidiance with all honest wishes, — j 
A kindness to your virtues, watclifuluess I 


Not shown, but shadowing o’er such little 
failings 

As youth is apt in, so as not to check 
Rashly, but w’in you from them ere you knew 
You had been won, but thought the change 
3’our choice ; 

A pride not in your beauty, but 3’our conduct; 
A trust in you ; a patriarchal love, 

And not a doting homage friendship, faith,— 
Such estimatiou in your e3’es as these 
Might claim, I hoped for, 

Aug. And have ever had. 

Doge. I think so. For the difference in 
our 3’ears 

You knew it, choosing me, and chose: I 
trusted 

Not to my qualities, nor would have faith 
In such, nor outward ornaments of nature, 
Were I still in my five and twentieth spring; 

I trusted to the blootl of Loredano 
Pure in 3-our veins ; I trusted to tlie soul 
God gave 3’ou — to the truths your father 
taught you — 

To 3’our belief in Heaven — to 3’our mild w- 
tues — 

To 3’our ou'u faith and honour, for my own. 
A 7 ig. You have done well. — I thank 3'®*^ 
for that trust, , 

Which I have never for one moment ceased 

To honour 30U the more for. 

Doge. Where is honour. 

Innate and precept-strengthen’d, ’tis the rock 
Of faith connubial : where it is not — where 
Light thoughts are lurking, or the vanities 
Of woiidl3' pleasure rankle in the heart, 

Or sensual tlirobs convulse it, well I know 
’T were hopeless for humanity to dream 
Of honesty in such -infected blood, 

Although ’twere wed to him it covets mos . 

An incarnation of the poet’s god 
In all his marble-chisell’d beauty, or 
Tlie demi-deit3*, Alcides, in 
His majesty of superhuman manhood, _ 

Would not suffice to bind where virtue is i ol, 

It is consistency w liich forms and proves . 
Vice cailnot fix, and virtue cannot cliauge. 

The once fall’n woman must for ever Jail , 

1 or vice must have variety, while 'irtue 
Stands like the sun, and all which 

Drinks life, and light, and glory from oer 

Auff. ^Aii(i seeing, feeling thus this triitU 

(I pray yon pardon me ;) but wberefore yield 


To the most fierce of fatal i)assions, 
Disquiet your great thoughts wit i 

bate 

Of such a thing as Steno? 


stless 
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Doge. Yon mistake me. | 

It is not Steno who could move me thus ; i 

Had it been so, he should but let that 

pass. 

Ang. What is’t yon feel so deeply, then, 
even now ? 

Doge. The violated majesty of Venice, 

At once insulted in her lord and laws. 

Ang. Alas! why will you thus consider it? 

Doge. I have thought on’t till but let 

me lead you back 

To what I urged ; all these things being 
noted, 

T wedded you ; the world then did me justice 
Upon the motive, and rny conduct proved 
They did me right, while yours was all to 
praise : 

You had all freedom, all respect, all trust 
From me and mine; and, born of those who 
made 

Princes at home, and swept kings from their 
thrones 

On foreign shores, in all things you appear'd 
Worthy to be our first of native dames. 

Ang. To what does this conduct? 

Doge. To thus much— that 

A miscreant’s angry breath may blast it all — 
A villain, whom for his unbridled bearing. 
Even in the midst of our great festival, 

I caused to be conducted forth, and taught 
How to demean himself in ducal chambers ; 

A wretch like this may leave upon the 
wall 

The blighting venom of his sweltering heart, 
And this shall spread itself in general poison; ' 
And woman’s innocence, man’s honour, pass I 
Into a by-word ; and the doubly felon 
(^Vllo first insulted virgin modesty 
By a gross affront to your attendant damsels 
Amidst the noblest of our dan»es in public) 
Requite himself for his most just expulsion 
By blackening publicly his sovereign’s con- 
sort. 

And l>e absolved by his upright compeers. 

Ang. But he has been condemn’d into 
captivity. 

]>oge. For such as him a dungeon were 
acquittal ; 

And his brief term of mock-arrest will pass 
Within a palace. But I 've done with him ; 
The rest must be with you. 

Ang. ^ With me, my lord ? 

Jtoge. Yes, Ajigiolina., Do not marvel ; I 
Have let this prey »ij)on me till I feel 
My life cannot be long ; and fain would have 
you 

Regard the injunctions you will find within 

This scroll {Giving her a paper, Fear not; 

they are for your advantage : 

Read them hereafter at the fitting hour. 


Ang. My lord, in life, and after life, you 
shall 

Be honour’d still by me; but may your days 
Be many yet — and happier than the present 1 
This passion will give way, and you will be 
Serene, and what you should be — what you 
were. 

Doge. I will be what I should be, or bo 
nothing ; 

But never more — oh ! never, never more. 
O’er the few days or hours which yet await 
Tlie blighted old age of Faliero, shall 
Sweet quiet shed her sunset 1 Never more 
Those summer shadows rising from the past 
Of a not ill-spent nor inglorious life. 
Mellowing the last hours as the night 
approaches, 

Shall soothe me to my moment of long rest. 

I had but little more to ask, or hoi)e. 

Save the regards due to the blood and sweat. 
And the .soul’s labour through which I had 
toil'd 

To make my country honour'd. As her ser- 
vant - 

Her servant, though her chief — I would have 
gone 

Down to my fathers with a name serene 
And pure as theirs; but this lias been denied 
me.-- 

Would I liad died at Zara ! 

A ng. Tliere you saved 

The state ; then live to save lier still. A day, 
Another daj’ like that would be the best 
Reproof to them, and sole revenge for you. 
Doge. But one such day occurs within an 
age; 

My life is little less than one, and ’t is 
Enough for Fortune to Iiave granted once, 
That which scarce one more favour’d citizen 
May win in many states and years. But why 
Thus speak I ? Venice has forgot that day — 
i Then why should I remember it ?— Farewell, 
Sweet Angiolina! I must to my cabinet ; 
There’s much for me to do — and the hour 
hastens. 

Aug. Remember what you were. 

Doge. It were in vain ! 

Toy’s recollection is no longer joy, 

\Vhile sorrow’s memory is a sorrow still. 

Ang. At least, whate’er may urge, let me 
implore 

That you will take some little pause of rest : 
Your sleep for many nights has been so 
turbid, 

That it had been relief to have awaked 3-ou, 
Had I not hoped that Nature would o’erpower 
At length the thoughts which shock your 
lumbers thus. 

An hour of rest will give you to j’our toils 
. With fitter thoughts and freshen’d strength. 
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Doge. I cannot 

I must not, if I could ; for never was 
Such reason to be watchful: yet a few— 

Yet a few days and dream-perturbed nights, 
And I shall slumber well— but where ?— no 
matter. 

Adieu, my Angiolina. 

Ang. Let me be 

An instant— yet an instant your companion 1 
I cannot bear to leave you thus. 

Doge. Come then, 

Tkly gentle child — forgive me ; thou wert made 
For better fortunes than to share in mine, 
Now darkling in their close toward the deep 
vale 

Where Death sits robed in his all-sweepmg 
shadow. 

Wlien I am gone— it may be sooner than 
Even these years warrant, for there is that 
stirring 

Within, above, around, that in this city 
Will make the cemeteries populous 
As e’er they were hy pestilence or war. 

When I am nothing, let that which I ura.^ 

Be still sometimes a name on thy sweet lips, 
A shadow in thy fancy, of a thing 
Which would not have thee moiuii it, but 
remember. 

Let us begone, my child — the time is pressmg. 

IKxctint. 

Scene II. 

A retired spot near the 
Israel Bektuccio and Philip Calendabo. 

Cal. How sped jou, Israel, in your late 
complaint ? 

I. her. Why, well. -t.io 

Cat. Is t possible I wUl he be punish d ? 

I. Her. 

Cal. With what ? a mulct or an arrest ? 
j With death! 

Cal. Now you rave, or must intend re- 
venge. 

Such as I counsell’d you, with your own 

hand. , , t * # 

I. Her. Yes; and for one sole draught of 

hate, forego ..r . 

The great redress we meditate for > eni^. 
And change a life of hope for one of exile , 
Leaving one scorpion crush’d, and thousands 

stiuguig 

My friends, my family, my countrymen . 

No, Calendaro ; these same drops of blo(M, 
Shed shamefully, shall have the whole of his 

For their requital but not only his; 

We will not strike for private wrongs alone : 
Such are for selfish passions and rash men. 
But are unworthy a tyrannicide. 


Cal. You have more patience than I care 
to boast. 

Had I been present when you bore this in- 
sult, 

I must have slain him, or expired myself 
In the vain effort to repress my wrath. 

I. Her. Thank Heaven you were not— all 
had else been marr’d : 

As ’t is, our cause looks prosperous still. 

Cal. You saw 

The Doge — what answer gave he ? 

/, jier. That there was 

No punishment for such as Barbaro. 

Cal. I told you so before, and that ’twas 
idle 

To think of justice from such hands. 

I At least. 

It lull’d suspicion, showing confidence. 

Had I been silent, not a sbirro but 
Had kept me in his eye, as meditating 
A silent, solitary, deep revenge. 

Cal. But wherefore not address you to 

the Council ? 

The Doge is a mere puppet, who can scarce 
Obt*ain right for himself. Wliy speak to him 
I. Her, You shall know that hereafter. 

Why not now ? 

I. Her. Be patient but till midnight. Get 

your musters, , . 

And bid our friends prepare their compames . 
Set aU in readiness to sU'ike the ^ 

Perhaps in a few hours ; we have long waited 
For a fit time— that hour is on the dial, 

It may be, of to morrow’s sun : delay 

Be 5 -ond may breed us ‘ petiiic 

That all be punctual at our g, 

And arm’d, exceptmg those of the SixtemL 

Wlio will remain among the troops to w 
'^^Calf'^^^ These brave words have breathed 

Into myTetos ; I 'm skk of tbese protracted 
And hesitating councils . 

^L^r^r XVS l^VeaTor free 

wuYbi freffn We ortotU ! 

Is cbaiSisrHave you all ‘be ' 

And are the sixteen compames comp 

-«1 save two. br Wneb ^"er. 
Twe.^y-five^wa^tmg to znake^ P 

'VN'bose are they ? 
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Cal. Bertram’s and old Soranzo’s, both j 
of whom 

Appear less forward in the caose than we are. 
I. Ber. Yonr fiery nature makes you deem 
all those 

Who are not restless cold : but there exists 
Oft in concentred spirits not less daring 
Than^iu more loud avengers. Do not doubt 
them. 

Cal. I do not doubt the elder; but in 
Bertram 

There is a hesitating softness, fatal 
To enteri)rise like ours : I’ve seen that man 
Weep like an infant o’er the misery 
Of others, heedless of his own, though 
greater ; 

And in a recent quarrel I beheld him 
Turn sick at sight of blood, although a 
villain’s. 

I. Bcr. The truly brave are soft of lieart 
and eyes, 

And feel for what their duty bids them do. 

I have kno^sTi Bertram long ; there doth not 
breathe 

A soul more full of honour. 

Cal. It may be so : 

I apprehend less treachery tlmii weakness; 
Yet as he has no mistress, and no wife 
To work upon his milkiness of spuit, 

He may go tlirough the ordeal ; it is well 
He is an orphan, friendless save in us : 

A woman or a child had made him less 
Than either iu resolve. 

I. Ber. Such ties are not 

For tliose who are call'd to the high des- 
tinies 

Which purify corrupted commonwealths; 

We must forget all feelings save the one. 

We must resign all passions save our pur- 
pose. 

We must behold no object save our country, 
And only look on death as beautiful, 

So that the sacrifice ascend to lieaven, 

And draw do\ni freedom on her evermore. 

Cal. But if we fail 

/• Ber. They never fail who die 

In a great cause : the block may soak their 
gore; 

Their heads may sodden in the sun ; their 
limbs 

Be strung to city gates and castle walls— 

But still their spirit walks abroad. Though 
years ' 

Elapse, and others share as dork a doom. 
They but augment the deep and sweeping 
thoughts 

Wliich overpower all others, and conduct 
The world at last to freedom. What were 
we. 

If Brutus had not lived ? He died in giving 


Borne liberty, but left a deathless lesson — 

A name w’hich is a virtue, and a soul 
Which multiplies itself throughout all time, 
When mcked men wax mighty, and a state 
Turns servile. He and his high friend were 
stj'led 

‘‘ The last of Eomans ! ” Let us be the first 
Of true Venetians, sprung from Bomau sires. 
Cal. Our fathers did not fiy from Attila 
j Into these isles, where palaces have sprung 
On banks redeem’d from the rude ocean’s 
ooze. 

To own a thousand despots in his place. 
Better bow down before the Hun, and call 
A Tartar lord, than these swoln silkworms 
masters ! 

The first at least was man, and used his 
sword 

As sceptre: these unmanly creeping tilings 
' Command our swords, and rule us with a 
' wor<l 

I As with a spell. 

I. Ber. It shall be broken soon. 

You say that all things are in readiness ; 
To-day I have not been the usual round, 

And why thou knowest ; but thy vigilance 
Will better have supplied my care : these 
orders 

In recent council to redouble now 
Onr efforts to repair tUo galleys, have 
Lent a fair colour to the introduction 
Of many of our cause into the arsenal, 

As new’ artificers for their equipment, 

Or fresh recruits obtained in haste to man 
The hoped-for fleet. — Are all supplied w’ith 
arms ? 

Cal. All who were deem'd trustworthy : 
' there are some 

VTiom it were well to keep in ignorance 
Till it be time to strike, and then supply 
them ; 

When in the heat and hurry of the hour 
They have no opportunity to i)ause, 

But needs must on with those wlio will sur- 
. round them. 

I. Ber. You have said well. Have you re- 
' mark’d all such ? 

1 Cal. I ’ve noted most ; and caused the 
other cliiefs 

To use like caution in theii* companies. 

As far as I have seen, we arc enough 
To make the enterprise secure, if ’tis 
Commenced to-morrow ; but, till ’tis begun, 
Each hour is pregnant with a thousand perils. 
I. Ber. Let the Sixteen meet at the wonted 
1 hour, 

Except Soranzo, Kicoletto Blondo, 

And Marco Giuda, who will keep theii- watch 
Within the arsenal, and hold all ready, 

, Expectant of the signal we -will fix on.’ 
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Cal. We will not fail. 

/. Ber. Let all the rest be there ; 

I have a stranger to present to them. 

Cal. A stranger I doth he know the secret ? 
I. Ber. Yes. 

Cal. have you dared to peril your 

friends’ lives 

On a rash confidence in one we know not ? 

/. Ber. I have risk’d no man’s life except 
my own — 

Of that be certain : he is one who may 
Make our assurance doubly sure, according 
His aid ; and if reluctant, he no less 
Is in our power : he comes alone with me, 
And cannot ’scape us ; but he will not swerve. 
Cal. I cannot judge of this until I know 
him : 

Is he one of our order ? 

/. Ber. Ay, in spiiit. 

Although a child of greatness ; he is one — 
Who would become a throne, or overthrow 
one — 

One who has done great deeds, and seen 
great changes ; 

No tyrant, though bred up to tjTanny ; 
Valiant in war, and sage in council : noble 
In nature, although haughty; quick, yet 
wary : 

Yet for all this, so full of certain passions, 
That if once stirr’d and baffled, as he has 
been 

Upon the tenderest points, there is no Fury 
In Grecian storj’ like to that which un-ings 
His vitals with her burning liauds, till he 
Grows capable of all things for revenge ; 

And add too, that his mind is liberal. 

He sees and feels the people are oppress’d. 
And shares their sufferings. Take him all in 
all. 

We have need of such, and such have need of 
us. 

Cal. And what part would you have him 
take with us ? 

I. Ber. It may be, that of chief. 

Cal. "NMiat ! and resign 

Your own command as leader ? 

1. Ber. Even so. 

My object is to make j'our cause end well, 

And not to push myself to power. Ex- 
perience, 

Some skill, and your own choice, had mark’d 
me out 

To act in trust as your commander, till 
Some worthier should appear : if I have 
found such 

As you yourselves shall own more worthy, 
think you 

That I would hesitate from selfishness, 

And, covetous of brief authoritj’. 

Stake our deep interest on mj’ single thoughts, 


Bather than yield to one above me in 
All leading qualities ? No, Calendaro, 

Know your friend better ; but you all shall 
judge. 

Away ! and let us meet at the fix’d hour. 

Be vigilant, and all udll yet go well. 

Cal. Worthy Bertuccio, I have known 
you ever 

Trusty and brave, with head and heart to 
plan 

"Wliat I have still been prompt to execute. 
For my own part, I seek no other chief ; 
What the rest will decide I know not, but 
I am with you, as I have ever been, 

In all our undertakings. Now farewell. 
Until the hour of midnight sees us meet. 

[Bxeunt. 
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Scene I. — Scene Space beticeen the Canal 
and the Church of San Giovanni e San 
Paolo. A 71 equestrian Statue before tV.— 
A Gondola lies in the Canal at some dis- 
tance. 

Kilter the Doge alone^ disguised. 

Doge {solus). I am before the hour, the 
hour whose voice. 

Pealing into the arch of night, might strike 
These palaces with ominous tottering, 

And rock their marbles to the corner-stone. 
Waking the sleepers from some hideous 

dream 

Of indistinct but awful augury 

Of that which will befaU them. Yes, proud 

Thou mi^t be cleansed of the black blood 
which makes thee 
A lazar-house of tjTaniiy : the task 
Is forced upon me, I have sought it not; 

And therefore was I punish’d, seeing tins 
Patrician pestilence spread on and on. 

Until at length it smote me m my slumbers, 
And I am tainted, and must wash away 
The plague spots in the healing wave, iaii 

Where^T/eep my fathers, whose dim statues 

The flow which doth divide ns from 
Where all the pregnant hearts of our b 

..1 X i;i 

Moulder’d into a mite of ashes, hold 
In one shrunk heap what once made many 

When *^w^hat ’ is now' a handful shook the 

Fane of the tutelar saints who guard our 
house I 
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Vault where two Doges rest — my sires I who 
died 

The oue of toil, the other in the held, 

With a long race of other lineal chiefs 
And sages, whose great labours, wounds, and 
state 

I have inherited, — let the graves gape, 

Till all thine aisles be peopled with the dead, 
And pour them from thy portals to gaze 
on me ! 

I call tliein uj), and them and thee to witness 
What it hath been which put me to this 
task — 

Their i)ure high blootl, their blazon-roll of 
glories, 

Their mighty name dishonour'd all tn me, 

Not hi/ me, but by the ungrateful nobles 
Wo fought to make our equals, not our 
lords : 

And chiefly thou, Ordelofo the brave. 

Who perish’d in the held, where I since 
conquer’d, 

Battling at Zara, did the hecatombs 
Of thine and Venice’ foes, there offer’d up 
By thy descendant, merit such acquittance? 
Spirits! smile down upon me; for iny cause 
Is yours, in all life now can be of yours, — 
Your fame, your name, all mingled up in 
mine, 

And in the future fortunes of our race! 

Let me l)ut prosper, and I make this city 
Free and immortal, and our house’s name 
Worthier of what you were, now and here- 
after 

Kntcr IsiiAKL Bkutuccio, 

I. her. Who goes there? 

hoifc.. A friend to Venice. 

/. her. Tis he. 

Welcome, my lord, — you arc before the time. 

Dofje. I am ready to proceed to your 
assembly. 

[. her. Have with you.-— I am proud and 
pleased to see 

Such confident alacrity. Your doubts 
Since our last meeting, then, are all dispell’d ? 

J><)(je. Not so — but I have set my little 
left 

Of life upon this cast : the die was thrown 
When I first listen’d to your treason. — Start 
not t 

That is the word; I cannot shape my tongue 
To syllable black deeds into smootli names. 
Though I bo wrought on to commit them. 
When 

I heard you tempt your sovereign, and 
forbore 

To have you dragg’d to prison, I became 
Your guiltiest accomplice : now you may, 

If it BO please you, do as much by me. 


I. her. Strauge words, my lord, and most 
unmerite<l ; 

I am no spy, and neither are we traitors. 
l>o(je. h'e — U'e ! — no matter— you have 
earn’d the right 

To talk of vs. — But to the point. — If this 
Attempt succeeds, and Venice, render’d free 
And flourishing, when we are in our graves, 
Conducts her generations to our tombs. 

And makes her children with their little 
hands 

Strew flowers o'er her deliverers’ ashes, Hum 
Tlie ctmsequeiiee will sanctify the deed, 

And we shall be like tlie two Bruti in 
The annals of hereafter ; but if not. 

If we should fail, employing bloody means 
And secret pb>t, although to a good end, 

Still we are traitors, honest Israel ;— thou 
No less than he wlio was thy sovereign 
Six hours ago, and now thy lu otber rebel. 

I. her. 'Tis not the moment to consider 
thus, 

Klse I could answer.— Let us to the meeting, 
Or wc may be ol)sorved in ling(‘ring here. 

We are observed, and have been. 

/. her. We obs(‘rv(Ml ! 

Let me discover — and this steel 

But up; 

Here are no human witnesses: look there — 
What sec you ? 

I. her. Only a tall warrior's statue 
Bestriding a proud steed, in tire dim liglit 
Of the dull moon. 

l>oge. That warrior was the sire 

Of my sire’s fathers, and tlmt statue was 
Decreed to him by the twice rescued city : — 
Think you that he looks down on us or no ? 

I. her. My lord, these are mere fantasies; 
there are 

No eyes in marble. 

hoffc. But tliere are in Deatlj. 

I tell tljee, man, there is a spirit in 
Such llmigs that acts and sees, unseen, 
though felt ; 

And, if tliere be a spell to stir the dead, 

'Tis in such deeds as we are now upon. 
Deem’st thou the souls of such a race as 
mine 

Can rest, when he, their last descendant 
chief, 

i Stands plotting on the brink of their pure 
■ graves 

With stung plebeians? 

A her. It had been as well 

To have jiondered tliis before, — ere you cm 
bark'd 

In our great enterprise. — Do you repent? 
]>o<je.. No — but Ifeel, and shall do to the 
last. 

! I cannot quench a glorious life at once 
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Nor dwindle to the thing I now must be, 

And take men’s lives by stealth, without 
some pause : 

Yet doubt me not ; it is this very feeling, 

And knowing ichat has ^Tung me to be thus, 
Which is your best security. There’s not 
A roused mechanic in your busy plot 
So ^vrong’d as I, so fall’n, so loudly call’d 
To his r^ress : the very means I am forced 
By these fell tyrants to adopt is such. 

That I abhor them doubly for the deeds 
Which I must do to pay them back for theirc. 
I. her. Let us away — hark — the hour 
strikes. 

Doge. On — on — 

It is our knell, or that of Venice — On. 

I. Ber. Say rather, ’tis her freedom’s 
rising peal 

Of triumph. — This way — we are near the 
place. \^Exeunt. 


Scene II. 

The JJonse where the Conspirators meet. 

Dagomno, Doro, Bkutram, Fedele Trevi- 
sano, Calendaro, Antonio dellb Bende, 
d’C. d'C. 

Cal. {entering). Are all here ? 

Dag. All with you ; except the three 

On duty, and our leader Israel, 

Who is expected momently. 

Cal. Where’s Bertram? 

Ber. Here 1 

Cal. Have you not been able to 

complete 

The number wanting in your company ? 

Ber, I had mark'd out some: but I have 
not dared 

To trust them with the secret, till assured 
That they were worthy faith. 

Cal. There is no need 

Of trusting to their faith ; who, save ourselves 
And our more chosen comrades, is aware 
Fully of our intent? they think themselves 
Engaged in secret to the Signory, 

To punish some more dissolute young nobles 
Who have defied the law in their excesses ; 
But once dra^m up, and their new swords 
well flesh’d 

In the rank hearts of the more odious 
senators, 

They will not hesitate to follow up 
Their blow upon the others, when they see 
The example of their chiefs, and I for one 
Will set them such, that they for very shame 
And safety will not pause till all have perish'd. 
Ber. How say you ? all ! 

Cal. "UTiom wouldst thou spare ? 

Ber. I spare? 

I have no power to spare. I only question’d. 


Thinking that even amongst these wicked 
men 

There might be some, whose age and qualities 
Might mark them out for pity. 

Cal. Yes, such pity 

As when the viper hath been cot to pieces, 
The separate fragments quivering in the sun. 
In the last energy of venomous life, 

Deserve and have. Why, I should think as 
soon 

Of pitying some particular fang which made 
One in the jaw oi the swoln serpent, as 
Of saving one of these : they form but links 
Of one long chain ; one mass, one breath, 
one body ; 

They eat, and drink, and live, and breed 
together, 

Bevel, and lie, oppress, and kill in concert,— 
So let them die as one ! 

Dag. Should one survive. 

He would be dangerous as the whole ; it is 
not 

Their number, be it tens or thousands, but 
The spirit of this aristocracy 
^^^lich must be rooted out; and if there were 
A single shoot of the old tree in life, 

’T would fasten in the soil, and spring again 
To gloomy verdure and to bitter fruit. 
Bertram, we must be firm ! 

Cal. Book to it well, 

Bertram ; I have an eye upon thee. 

Ber. ■"T'O 

Distrusts me ? 

Cal. Not I ; for if I did so, 

Thou wouldst not now be there to talK oi 

trust: , 

It is thy softness, not thy want of faun, 

Which makes thee to be doubted. 

You should know 

"NMio hear me, who and what I am ; a man 
Boused like yourselves to overthrow oppre - 

sion ; . , 

A kind man, I am apt to thii^, as some 
Of you have found me ; and if brave or no. 
You, Calendaro, can pronounce, who na\e 

Put to the proof; or, if you should ha\e 
doubts, 

I ’U clear them on your person ! 

Cal. . Yoa are welcome 

When once our enterprise is oer, amjiwu 

must not 

Be interrupted by a private brawl. 

Ber. I am no brawler ; but can bear my 

self 

A.S far among the foe as any he 
Who hears me ; else why have I been se 
To be of your chief comrades ? but no less 
[ own my natural weakness ; I have , 
ret leam’d to think of indiscmninate murd 
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Withont some sense of shuddering ; and the 
sight 

Of blood which spouts through hoary scalps 
is not 

To me ^ thing of triumph, nor the death 
Of men surprised a glory. Well — too well 
I know tiiat we must do such things on those 
Whose acts have raised up such avengers; 
but 

If there were some of these who could be 
saved 

From out this sweeping fate, for our own 
Bakes 

And for our honour, to take off some stain 
Of massacre, which else pollutes it wholly, 

I had been glad ; and see no cause in this 
For sneer, nor for suspicion! 

Datj. Calm thee, Bertram, 

For we suspect thee not, and take good heart. 
It is the cause, and not our will, which asks 
Such actions from our hands: we’ll wasli 
away 

All stains in Freedom’s fountain ! 

Kntcr IsiUKL Bertuccio, and the Do(iE, 

diifffui^ed. 

J)a<j. Welcome, Israel. 

C’oMHo. Most welcome. — Brave Bertuccio, 
tiiou art late — 

Who is this stranger? 

Cal. It is time to name him. 

Our comrades arc even now prepared to 
greet him 

In brotherhood, as I have made it known 
That thou wouldst add a brother to our 
cause, 

Approved by thee, and thus approved by all, 
Such is our trust in all thine actions. Noav 
Let him unfold himself. 

J. Jier. Stranger, step forth! 

[The Doge dit^coven hiniitef/. 
Consp. To arms! — we are betray’d— it is 
the Doge I 

Down with them both ! our traitorous cap- 
tain, and 

The tyrant he hath sold us to. 

Cal. {dratcing his strord). Hold! hold! 
Who moves a step against them dies. Hold ! 
hear 

Bertuccio — What! are you aj)paird to see 
A lone, unguarded, weaponless old man 
Amongst you?— Israel, speak; what means 
this mystery? 

1. Her. Let them advance and strike at 
their own bosoms. 

Ungrateful suicides ! for on our lives 
Depend their own, their fortunes, and their 
hopes. 

Doge. Strike ! — If I dreaded death, a death 
more fearful 


Than any your rash weapons can inflict, 

I should not now be here : Oh, noble Courage ! 
The eldest born of Fear, which makes you 
brave 

Against this solitary hoary head 1 
See the bold chiefs, who would reform a state 
And shake down senates, mad with wrath 
and dread 

At sight of one patrician ! Butcher me! 

You can, I care not. — Israel, are these men 
The mighty hearts you spoke of? look upon 
them ! 

Cal. Faith! he hath shamed us, and 
deservedly. 

Was this your trust in your true chief 
Bertuccio, 

To turn your swords against him and liis 
guest ? 

Sheathe them, and hear him. 

/. Ber. I disdain to speak. 

They might and must liavo known a heart 
like mine 

Incapable of treacliery ; and the power 
They gave me to adopt all fitting means 
To further their design was ne'er abused. 
They might be certain that whoe’er was 
brought 

By me into this council had been led 
To take his choice — as brother, or as victim. 
Doge. And which am I to be? your actions 
leave 

Some cause to doubt the freedom of the 
choice. 

I. Ber. My lord, we would have perish’d 
here together, 

Had these rash men proceeded; but, behold. 
They are ashamed of that mad moment’s 
impulse. 

And droop their heads ; believe me, they 
are such 

As I described them. — Speak to them. 

Cal. Ay, speak ; 

We are all listening in wonder. 

I. Ber. [addressing the conspirators). You 
arc safe. 

Nay, more, almost triumphant— listen then, 
.\nd know my words for truth. 

Doge. You see me here, 

As one of you hath said, an old, unarm'd, 
Defenceless man ; and yesterday you saw me 
Presiding in the hall of ducal state, 

.Apparent sovereign of our hundred isles, 
llobed in official purple, dealing out 
The edicts of a power which is not mine. 

Nor yours, but of our masters — the patri- 
cians. 

AMiy I was there you know, or think you 
know ; 

Why I am here, he who hath been most 
wrong’d, 
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He who among you hath been most insulted, 
Outraged, and trodden on, until he doubt 
If he be worm or no, may answer for me. 
Asking of his own heart what brought him 
here ? 

You know my recent stor>’, all men know it, 
.And judge of it far differently from those 
AVho sate in judgment to heap scorn on 
scorn. 

But spare me the recital — it is here, 

Here at my heart the outrage — but my words, 
Already spent in unavailing plaints. 

Would only show my feebleness tlie more, 
And I come here to strengthen even the 
strong, 

And urge them on to deeds, and not to war 
With woman’s weapons ; but I need not 
urge you. 

Our jmvate ^\Tongs have sprung from public 
vices. 

In this— I cannot call it commonwealth. 

Nor kingdom, which hath neither prince nor 
jieople, 

But all tlie sins of the old Spartan state 
AVithout its virtues — temperance and \ alour. 
The Lords of Lacedjvmou were true soldiers, 
But ours are Sybarites, while we are Helots, 
Of whom I am the lowest, most enslaved ; 
Although dress’d out to head a pageant, as 
The Greeks of yore made drunk their slaves 
to form 

A pastime for theii’ children. You are met 
To overthrow this monster of a state, 

This mockery of a government, tins spectre, 
AN'hich must be exorcised with blood, — and 
then 

We will renew the times of truth and justice. 
Condensing in a fair free commonwealth 
Not rash equality but equal rights, 
Broportion’d like the columns to the temple, 
Giving and taking strength reciprocal. 

And making firm the w hole with grace and 
beauty, 

So that no part could be removed without 
Infringement of the general symmetry. 

In operating this great change, I claim 
To be one of j'ou — if you trust in me ; 

If not, strike lioine, — my life is compromised, 
And I would rather fall by freemen’s hands 
Than live another day to act the tjTant 
As delegate of tyrants : such I am not. 

And never have been — read it in our annals ; 

I can appeal to my 2>ast government 
In many lands and cities ; they can tell you 
If I were an oppressor, or a man 
Feeling and thinking for m3’ fellow men. 
Haply had I been w’hat the senate sought, 

A thing of robes and trinkets, dizeu’d out 
To sit in state as for a sovereign’s picture; 


A popular scourge, a ready sentence-signer, 


A stickler for the Senate and the Forty,” 

A sceptic of all measures which had not 
The sanction of “the Ten,” a council-fawner, 
A tool, a fool, a puppet, — they had ne'er 
Foster’d the wretch who stung me. What I 
suffer 

Has reach d me through my pity for tlie 
lieople ; 

That many know, and they w’ho know not 
yet 

AA’ill one day learn : meantime I do devote, 
Whate’er the issue, my last days of life — 

My iH’eseiit power such as it is, not that 
Of Doge, but of a man w’ho has been great 
Before he was degraded to a Doge, 

And still has individual means and mind; 

I stake my fame (and I had fame)— my 
breath — 

(The least of all, for its last hours are nigh) 
My heart, my hope, my soul, upon this cast I 
Such as I am, I offer me to you 
And to 3’our chiefs ; accept me or reject me, — 
A Prince w'ho fain w’ould be a citizen 
Or nothing, and who has left his throne to 
be so. 

Cal. Long live Faliero ! — Venice shall ue 
free I 

Consp. Long live Faliero ! 

/. Ber. Comrades I did I well . 

Is not this man a host in such a cause ? 

Doge. This is no time for eulogies, nor 
place 

For exultation. Am I one of you ? 

Cal. Ay, and the first among us, as thou 

hast been 

Of A^enice— be our general and chief. 

I)ogc. Chief 1— general 1 — I w as general at 

Zara, 

.A.nd cliief in Khodcs and Cyprus, prince m 

\^CD1CC • 

I cannot stoops— that is, I am not fit 

To lead a band of patriots : when I lay 

Aside the dignities w’hicli I have borne, 

’Tis not to put on others, but to be 
Mate to my fellows— but now to the point ; 
Israel has stated to me your whole plan— 

Tis bold, but feasible if I assist it. 

And must be set in motion instantly. 

Cal. E en when thou wait. Is it not so, my 

friends ? 

I liave disposed all for a sadden blow ; 

When shall it be then ? 

Dntjfi At suiinse. 

So soon ? 

Doge. So soon ?— so late— each hour ac- 
cumulates 

Peril on peril, and the more so now 

Since I have mingled with you;- know yon i 

The Couneff, and “ the Ten ? the spies, th 
eyes 
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Of the patricians duhioas of their slaves, 

And now more dnbious of the prince they have 
made one ? 

I tell you, you must strike, and suddenly, 
Full to the Hydra’s heart — its heads will 
follow. 

Cal. With all iny soul and sword, I yield 
assent ; 

Our companies are ready, sixty each. 

And all now under arms by Israel’s order ; 
Each at their different place of rendezvous. 
And vigilant, expectant of some blow ; 

Let each repair for action to his post 1 
And now, my lord, the signal ? 

Dof/e. When you hea)’ 

The great bell of St. Mark’s, w’hich may not ho 
Struck w’ithout special order of the Doge 
(The last poor privilege they leave their 
prince), 

March on Saint Mark’s I 

/. Her. And there ? — 

l)o(je. By different routes 

Let your march be directed, every sixty 
Entering a separate avenue, and still 
Upon the way let your cry be of war 
And of the (ienocse licet, by the first dawn 
Discern’d before the port ; form round the 
palace, 

Within whose court will be drawn out in arms 
My nephew and the clients of our house, 
Many and martial; while the boll tolls on. 
Shout ye, “ Saint Mark! - the foe is on our 
waters ! ” 

Cal. I see it now* — but on, my noble lord. 
Doge. All the patricians flocking to the 
Council, 

(Which they dare not refuse, at the dread 
signal 

Pealing from out their patron saint's proud 
tower). 

Will then be gather'd in unto the harvest, 
And we will reap them with the sword for 
sickle. 

If some few should be tardy or absent them. 
’Twill be but to be taken faint and single, 
Wlien the majority are put to rest. 

Cal. Would that the hour were come I we 
will not scotch, 

But kill. 

Her. Once more, sir, with your pardtm, I 
Would now repeat the question which I ask’d 
Before Bertuc(Uo added to our cause 
This great ally who renders it more sure, 
And therefore safer, and as such admits 
Some dawn of mercy to a portion of 
Our vhdiins— must all perish in this slaugh- 
ter ? 

Cal. All who encounter me and mine, he 
sure, 

The mercy they have shown, I show. 


Coimp. All I all! 

Is this a time to talk of pity’? when 
Have they e’er shown, or felt, or feigii’<l it ? 

/. Jle.r. Bertram, 

This false compassion is a folly, and 
Injustice to thy comrades and tin* cause ! 
Dost thou not see, that if we single out 
Some for escape, they live but to avenge 
The fallen? and Ijow distinguish now the 
innocent 

From out the guilt}' ? all their acts are one — 
A single emanation from one body, 

Together knit fur our oppression ] 'Tis 
Much that we let their children live ; I doubt 
if all of these even should be set apart : 

The hunter may reserve some single cub 
From out the tiger’s litter, hut who e’er 
Would seek to save tlie spotted sire or dam, 
Unle.ss to perish by their fangs ? however, 

I will abide by Doge Faliero’s counsed : 

Let him decide if any should be saved. 

Jfoge. Ask me not — t(*mpt me not witli 
such a question — 

Decide yourselves. 

J. Her. You know tlieir private virtues 
Far better than w’e can, to whom alone 
Their public vices, ami most foul oppression, 
Have Jiiade them deadly ; if there be amongst 
them 

One who deserves to be repeal’d, pronounce. 
J>oge. Dolfiiio’s father was my friend, and 
Lando 

Fonglit by my side, and Marc Conmro shared 
My Genoese embassy : 1 saved the life 
of Veniero — shall I save it twice? 

Would that I could save them and Venice 
also! 

All these men, or their fathers, were my 
friends 

Till they became my subjects ; then fell 
from me 

As faithless leaves drop from the o’erblown 
flower, 

.\11 left me a lone hliglited thorny stalk, 
Whiclj, in its solitmh^, can shelter nothing; 
So, as they let me wither, let them perish. 
Cal. They cannot co-exist witli Venice' 
freedom I 

Ifoge. Y'e, thongli yon know and feel our 
mutual mass 

Of many wrongs, oven ye are ignorant 
^\hat fatal poison to the si)rings of life, 

To human ties, and all that’s good and dear, 
Lurks in the present institutes of Venice : 

All these men were my friends : I loved them 
they ’ 

Requited honourably my regards ; 

We served and fought ; we smiled and wept 
in concert ; 

We revell’d or we sorrow’d side by side: 
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We made alliances of blood and marriage ; 
We grew in years and honours fairly, — till 
Their o\vn desire, not my ambition, made 
Them choose me for their prince, and then 
farewell I 

Farewell all social memory 1 all thoughts 
In common I and sweet bonds which link old 
friendships. 

When the survivors of long years and actions, 
"Which now belong to history, soothe the 
days 

Which yet remain by treasuring each other, 
And never meet, but each beholds the mirror 
Of half a century on liis brother’s brow, 

And sees a hundred beings, now in earth. 
Flit round them whispering of the days gone 

And seeming not all dead, as long as two 
Of the brave, joyous, reckless, glorious band, 
AVliich once weie one and many, still retain 
A breath to sigh for them, a tongue to speak 
Of deeds that else were silent, save on 
marble 

Ohne I Oime ! — and must I do this deed ? 

I. Ber. My lord, you are much moved : it 
is not now 

That such things must be dwelt upon. 

Doge. Your patience 

A moment — I recede not : mark ^Wth me 
The gloomy vices of this government. 

From the hour they made me Doge, the Doge 
THEY made me — 

Farewell the pastl I died to all that had been. 
Or rather they to me : no friends, no kindness. 
No privacy of life — all were cut off : 

They came not near me, such approach gave 
umbrage ; 

They could not love me, such was not the 
law ; 

They thwarted me, ’twas the state’s policy; 
They baffled me, twas a patrician’s duty; 
They wrong’d me, for such was to right the 
state ; 

They could not right me, that would give 
suspicion ; 

So that I was a slave to my own subjects ; 

So that I was a foe to my own friends ; 

Begirt with spies for guards, with robes for 
power, 

With pomp for freedom, gaolers for a council, 
Inquisitors for friends, and hell for life 1 
I had one only fount of quiet left. 

And that they poison’d I My pure household 
gods . 

Were shiver’d on my hearth, and o’er theu* 
shrine 

Sate grinning Ribaldry and sneering Scorn. 

1. Ber. You have been deeply wrong d, 
and now’ shall be 

Nobly avenged before another night 


Doge. I had borne all — ^it hurt me, bat I 
bore it — 

Till this last running over of the cup 
Of bitterness — until this last loud insult, 

Not only unredress’d, but sanction’d; then. 
And thus, I cast all further feelings from me— 
The feelings which they crush'd for me, long, 
long 

Before, even in their oath of false allegiance I 
Even in that very hour and vow’, they ab* 
jured , 

Their friend and made a sovereign, as boys 
make 

Playthings, to do their pleasure — and be 
broken 1 

I from that hour have seen but senators 
In dark suspicious conflict with the Doge, 
Brooding with him in mutual hate and fear ; 
They dreading he should snatch the tyranny 
From out their grasp, and he abhorring ty- 
rants. . . 

To me, then, these men have no private mej 
Nor claim to ties they have cut off irom others ; 
As senators for arbitrary acts 
Amenable, I look on them — as such 


jet them be dealt upon. , 

Cal. And now to action ! 

leuce, brethren, to our posts, and may this be 
'he last night of mere words,* I d fain ne 

;aint M^^s great bell at dawn shall find mo 
wakeful I 

/. Ber. Disperse tlien to your posts . i>e 
finn and vigilant ; 

'hink on the wrongs we bear, the rigiits w 

'his da^and night shall be the last of peril 1 

Vatch for the signal, and ..t \q 

'o join my band; let each be prompt to 

marshal ^ 

lis separate charge : the Doge 
i*0t tirii 

'o the palace to prepare all 
re part to meet in freedom and in gloo 
Cal. Doge, when I greet you next, 3 

homage to you . , , 

haU be the head of Steno on 
Doge. -No; let him be reserved unto tne 

■or turn aside to strike 

ill nobler game is qnai*ned : bis offenc 

ras a mere ebnlhtion of the >nce, 
he general corruption generatwl 
;y the foul aristocracy : he con d not 
[e dared not in more honourable 2^,5* j 
[ave risk’d it. I have merged all pnvai 

wrath 
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.« .... 1 . ^ 
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From his prond master’s hands ; if he refuse it, 
The offence grows his, and let him answer it. 
Cal. Yet, as the immediate cause of the 
alliance 

Which consecrates our undertaking more, 

1 owe him such deep gratitude, that fain 
I would repay him as he merits ; may I ? 

Doye. You would but lop the hand, and I 
the head ; 

You would but smite the scholar, I the master ; 
You would but punish Steno, I the senate. 

I cannot pause on individual hate, 

In the absorbing, sweeping, whole revenge. 
Which, like the sheeted fire from heaven, must 
blast 

Without distinction, as it fell of yore. 

Where the Dead Sea hath quench’d two cities’ 
ashes. 

7. her. Away, then, to your posts ! I but 
remain 

A moment to accompany the Doge 
To our late place of tryst, to see no spies 
Have been upon the scout, and thence I hasten 
To where my allotted band is under arms. 

Cal, Farewell, then, — until dawn I 
I. her. Success go with 3 'ou 1 

Consp. We will not fail — .\way ! My lord, 
farewell 1 

[77/#! Conspiratorn salute the. Doge Is- 
HAF.L Bertuccio, and r(tir*\ headed hi/ 
rniLiP Calendaro. The Doge and Is- i 
i^KL Berti.’ccio r« main. ' 

I. her. We have them in the toil — it can- 
not fail I 

Now thou’rt indeed a sovereign, and wilt make 
A name immortal greater than the greatest : 
Free citizens have struck at kings ere now ; 
Ctesars have fallen, and even patrician hands 
Have crush’d dictators, as the popular steel 
Has reach’d patricians: but, until this hour, 
What prince has plotted for his people’ 
freedom ? 

Or risk’d a life to liberate his subjects ? 

For ever, and for ever, they conspire 
Against the people, to abuse their hands 
To chains, but laid aside to carry w'eapoiiH 
Against the fellow nations, so that yoke 
On yoke, and slavery and death may whet. 

Not <jhtt, the never-gorged Leviathan 1 
Now, my lord, to our enteiqjrise ; - ’t is 
great. 

And greater the reward ; why stand you rai)t ? i 
A moment back, and you were all im- 
patience 1 

I)o(je. And is it then decided! must thev 
die ? 

I. her. Who ? 

Doye. My owm friends by bloo<l and 

courtesy. 

And many deeds and days— the senators? 


/. her. You pass'd their sentence, and it 
is a just one. 

Doge. Aj’, so it seems, and so it is to 
you ; 

You are a i)atriot, plebeian Gracchus — 

The rebels’ oracle, the people’s tribune — 

I blame j’ou not — you act in j'our vocation ; 
They smote you, and oppress’d j'ou, and 
despised j-ou ; 

So they have me : but you ne’er spake w ith 
them ; 

You never broke their bread, nor shared their 
salt ; 

You never had their wine-cup at your lips ; 
You grew not up with them, nor laugh’d, 
nor wept, 

Nor held a revel in their company ; 

Ne’er smiled to see them smile, nor claim’d 
their smile 

In social interchange for yours, nor trusted 
Nor wore them in your heart of hearts, as 
I have : 

These hairs of mine are grey, and so are 
theirs. 

The elders of the Council : I remember 
When all our locks were like the raven's 
wing, 

As we went forth to take our prey around 
The isles wrung from tlie false Mahometan ; 
And can I see them dabbled o’er with blood? 
P 2 ach stab to them will seem mj' suicide. 

I. her. Doge! Doge! this vacillation is 
unwortiiy 

A child ; if you are not in second childhood, 
Call back your nerves to your own purpose, 
nor 

Thus shame yourself and me. By heavens I 
I ’d rather 

Forego even now’, or fail in our intent, 

Than see the man I venerate subside 
From high resolves into such shallow weak- 
ness ! 

You have seen blood in battle, shed it, both 
Your own and that of others ; can you shrink 
then 

From a few drops from veins of hoary 
vampires, 

but give back what they have drain’d 
from millions ? 

Doge. Bear with me ! Step l)y step, and 
blow on blow, 

I will divide w'ith you ; think not I waver : 

All ! no ; it is the certainty of all 
Which I must do doth make me tremble 
thus. 

But let these last and lingering thoughts 
have waj’. 

To which you only and the night are con- 
scious. 

And both regardless : when the hour arrives. 
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’T is mine to sound the knell, and strike 
tlie blow, ; 

Which shall unpeople many palaces, j 

And hew the highest genealogic trees 
Down to the earth, strew’d with their bleed- 
ing fruit, 

And crush their blossoms into barrenness : 
This tcill I — must I — have I sworn to do. 

Nor aught can turn me from my destiny ; 

But still I quiver to behold what I | 

Must be, and think what I have been ! Bear 
with me. 

I. Ber. Re-man your breast ; I feel no such 
remorse, 

I understand it not : why should you change ? 
You acted, and you act, on your free will. 
Doije. Ay, there it is — you feel not, nor 
do I, i 

Else I should stab thee on the spot, to save I 
A thousand lives, and killing, do no murder ; 1 
You feel not — you go to this butcher-work 1 

As if these high-born men were steers for ! 

shambles : i 

When all is over, you’ll be free and merry, 
And calmly wash those hands incarnadine ; ; 

But I, outgoing thee and all thy fellows j 

In this suri)assing massacre, shall be, , 

Shall see and feel — oh God I oh God ! ’t is 
true. 

And thou dost well to answer that it was 
“ My own free will and act,” and yet you err, 
For I will do this ! Doubt not — fear not ; I 
Will be your most unmerciful accomplice 1 
And yet I act no more on my free will. 

Nor my own feelings — both compel me back ; 
But there is hell within me and around. 

And like the demon who believes and 
trembles ^ 

Must I abhor and do. Away ! away ! 

Get thee unto thy fellows, I wll liie me 
To gatlier the retainers of our liouse. i 

Doubt not, St. Mark’s great bell shall wake ^ 

all Venice, ^ 

Except her slaughtered senate : ere the sun i 

Be broad upon the Adriatic there 
Shall be a voice of weeping, which .^hall 
drown 

The roar of waters in the cry of bloo<ll 

I am resolved — come on. 

/. jifr. With all my soul ! 

Keep a firm rein upon these bursts of 

passion ; 

Remember what these men have dqalt to 
thee. 

And that this sacrifice will be succeeded 
By ages of prosperity and freedom 
To this unshacUed city : a true tyrant 
Wonld have depopulate<l empires, nor 
Have felt the strange compunction which 
hath wrung you 


To punish a few traitors to the people. 

Trust me, such were a pity more misplaced 
Than the late mercy of the state to Steno. 
Doge. Man, thou hast struck upon the 
chord w’hich jars 

All nature from my heart. Hence to our 
task I [Exeunt. 




Act IV. 

Scene I . — Palazzo of the Pairician Lioni. 
Lioni laying aside the mash and cloah 
which the Venetian Kohles wore in ptthltc, 
attended by a Domestic. 

Lioni. I will to rest, right weary of this 
revel, 

The gayest we have held for many moons, 
.\nd yet, I know not why, it cheer’d me not ; 
There came a heaviness across my heart, 
Which, in the lightest movement of the 

dance, ^ j 

Though eye to eye, and hand in hand united 
Even with the lady of ray love, oppress’d me, 
And through my spii’it chill’d my bl^, until 
A damp like death rose o'er my brow; i 

To laugh the thought away, but t would 
not be ; 

Through all the music ringing in my ears 
A kneU was sounding as distinct and clear, 
Though low and far, as e’er the Adrian wa> e 
Rose o’er the city’s murmur in the i»ght, 
Dashing against the outward Lidos biu- 

wark : 

So that I left the festival before 
It reach'd its zenith, and wiU ww P 
For thoughts more tranquil, or ' 

Antonio, take my mask and cloak, and light 

The lamp within my chamber. . 

Command you no refreshmejit^^^ 
tvS will not he conmian^ Let^ - 
Though my breast feels too anxious , 1 

^Vhethe7the air will ^hn my 
A goodly night ; the cloudy wmd whmh ble« 

From the Levant hath crept its 
And the broad moon has brighten d. . 

a stUlness ! [ Goes to an open latHce. 

And what a contrast with the 
Where the tall torches glare, and 

More pXd gleam along the walla. 

Spread over the reluctant gloom 
haunts 
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Those vast and dimlydatticed galleries 
A dazzling mass of artificial light, 

Which show’d all things, bat nothing as they 
were. 

There Age cssa;ni3g io recall the past, 

After long striving for the lines of youth 
At the sad labour of the toilet, and 
Full many a glance at the too faithful 
mirror, 

Prank’d forth in all the pride of ornament, 
Forgot itself, and trusting to the falsehood 
Of the indulgent beams, which show, yet 
hide, 

Believed itself forgotten, and was fool’d. 
There Youth, which needed not, nor thought 
of such 

Vain adjuncts, lavish’d its true bloom, and 
health, 

And bridal beauty, in the unwholesome press 
Of flush’d and crowded wassailers, and 
wasted 

Its hours of rest in dreaming this was 
pleasure, 

And so shall waste them till the sunrise 
streams 

On sallow cheeks and sunken eyes, which 
should not 

Have worn this aspect yet for many a year. 
The music, and the banquet, and the wine, 
The garlands, the rose odours, and the 
flowers, 

The sparkling eyes, and flashing ornaments. 
The white arms and the raven hair, the braids 
And bracelets ; swanlike bosoms, and the 
necklace, 

An India in itself, yet dazzling not 
The eye like what it cii*cled ; the thin robes, 
Floating like light clouds ’twixt our gaze 
and heaven; 

The many. twinkling feet so small and sylph- 
like. 

Suggesting the more secret symmetry 
Of the fair forms which terminate so well — 
.VII the delusion of the dizzy scene, 

Its false and true enchantments — art and 
nature, 

Which swam before my giddy eyes, that 
drank 

The sight of beauty as the parch’d pilgrim's 
On Arab sands the false mirage, which offers 
\ lucid lake to bis eluded tliirst. 

Are gone. Around me are the stars and 
waters — 

Worlds miiTor’d hi the ocean, goodlier sight 
Than torches glared back by a gaudy glass ; 
And the great element, which is to space 
What ocean is to earth, spreads its blue 
depths, 

Soften’d with the first breathings of the 
spring ; 


The high moon sails upon her beauteous way. 
Serenely smoothing o’er the lofty walls 
Of those tall piles and sea-girt palaces, 
Whose porphyry pillars, and whose costly 
fronts, 

Fraught with the orient spoil of many 
marbles, 

Like altars ranged along the broad canal. 
Seem each a trophy of some mighty deed 
Rear’d up from out the waters, scarce less 
strangely 

Thau those more massy and mysterious 
giants 

Of architecture, those Titaninn fabrics, 
Which point in Egypt’s plains to times that 
liave 

No other record. .\11 is gentle : nought 
Stirs rudely; but, congenial with the night, 
Whatever walks is gliding like a spirit. 

The tinklings of some vigilant guitars 
Of sleepless lovers to a wakeful mistress. 

And cautious opening of the casement, show- 
ing 

That he is not unheard ; while her young 
hand. 

Fair as the moonlight of wliich it seems part, 

So delicately white, it trembles in 

The act of opening the forbidden lattice, 

To let in love through music, makes his heart 
Thrill like his lyre-strings at the sight ; the 
dash 

Phosphoric, of the oar, or rapid twinkle 
Of the far lights of skunming gondolas, 

And the responsive voices of the choir 
Of boatmen answering back with verse for 
verse ; 

Some dusky shadow checkering the Rialto ; 
Some glinunering palace roof, or tapering 
spire. 

Are all the sights and sounds which hero 
pervade 

The ocean-born and earth-commanding city — 
Uow sweet and soothing is this hour of 
calm ! 

I thank thee, Night ! for thou hast chased 
away 

Those horrid bodements which, amidst the 
throng, 

I could not dissipate : and with the blessing 
Of thy benign and quiet influence. 

Now will I to my- couch, although to rest 

Is almost wronging such a night as this. 

[A knoc)<iutj is heard from without. 
Hark I what is that ? or who at such a 
moment ? 

Enter Antonio. 

Ant. My lord, a man without, on urgent 
business. 

Implores to be admitted. 
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Lioni. Is lie a stranger ? 

Ant. His face' is muflSed in his cloak, but 
both 

His voice and gestures seem familiar to me ; 
I craved his name, but this he seem’d 
reluctant 

To trust, save to yourself ; most earnestly 
He sues to be permitted to approach you. 

Lioni. ’Tis a strange hour, and a suspi- 
cions bearing ! 

And yet there is slight peril : ’t is not in 
Their houses noble men are struck at ; still. 
Although I know not that I have a foe 
In Venice, 't will be wise to use some 
caution. 

Admit him, and retire ; but call up quickly 
Some of thy fellows, who may wait with- 
out. — 

Who can this man be ? 

\^Exit Aj^tonio, and retxtms with 

Bertram muffled. 

Ber. My good lord Lioni, 

I have no time to lose, nor thou, — dismiss 
This menial hence ; I would be private with 
you. 

Lioni. It seems the voice of Bertram — 
Go, Antonio. [Exit Antonio. 

Now, stranger, what would you at such an 
hour ? 

Ber. {discovering himself). A boon, my 
nonle patron ; you have granted 
Many to your poor client, Bertram ; add 
This one, and make him happy. 

Lioni. TIjou hast known me 

From boyhood, ever ready to assist thee 
In all fair objects of advancement, which _ 
Beseem one of tliy station ; I would promise 
Ere thy request was lieard, but that the hour, 
Thy bearing, and this strange and hurried 
mode 

Of suing, gives me to suspect this visit 
Hath some mysterious inii)ort — but say on— 
What has occurred, some rash and sudden 
broil ? — 

A cup too much, a scuffle, and a stab ? — 
Mere things of every day ; so that thou hast 
not 

Spilt noble blood, I guarantee thy safety ; 

But then thou must withdraw, for angry 
friends 

And relatives, in the first burst of vengeance, 
Are things in Venice deadlier than the laws. 

Ber. My lord, I thank you ; but 

Lioni. But what? You have not 

Haised a rash hand against one of our 
order ? 

If so, withdraw and fly, and own it not ; 

I would not slay — but then I must not save 
thee I 

He who has shed patrician blood— 


Ber. I come 

To save patrician blood, and not to shed it I 
And thereunto I must be speedy, for 
Each minute lost may lose a life ; since Time 
Has changed his slow scythe for the two- 
edged sword. 

And is about to take, instead of sand. 

The dust from sepulchres to fill his hour- 
glass ! — 

Go not thou forth to-morrow ! 

Lioni. Wherefore not? 

What means this menace ? 

Ber. Bo not seek its meaning, 

But do as I implore thee ; — stir not forth, 
Whate’er be stirring ; though the roar of 
crowds — 

The cry of women, and the shrieks of babes — 
The groans of men — the clash of arms — the 
sound 

Of rolling drum, shrill trump, and hollow bell, 
Peal in one wide alarum I — Go not forth. 
Until the tocsin’s silent, nor even then 

Till I return 1 . 

Lioni. Again, what does this mean . 
Ber. Again , I teU thee, ask not ; but by a { 
Thou boldest dear on earth or heaven — by an 
The souls of thy great fathers, and thy hope 
To emulate them, and to leave behind 
Descendants worthy both of them and thee 
By all thou hast of bless’d in hope or me- 


mory — , 

By all thou hast to fear here or hereafter— 
By all the good deeds thou hast done to me. 
Good I would now repay with greater good, 
Remain \nthin— trust to thy household gods, 
And to my word for safety, if thou dost 
As I now counsel — but if not, thou art los 

Lioni. lam indeed already lost in wonder, 

Surely thou ravestl what have / to f^ead ; 

Who are my foes? or if there be 

Art thou leagued with them ? thou ! or if so 

leagued, , ... 

Why coinest thou to tell me at this hour. 

And not before ? 

I cannot answer tins. 

Wilt thou go forth despite of this true warn* 

■ ^ 

Lioni^ I was not born to shrink from idle 

rhe ca^use^rwhich I know ■'“f ^ 

3f council, be it soon or late, I shall not 
Be found among the absent. 

Dnce more, art thou determined 

Lioni. I am. Nor is there aught v.hicu 

shall impede me ! 

Ber. Then Heaven have mercy 

soul I — Farewell ! . I .l. ^ 

Lioni. Stay— there is more m this t 

my own safety 
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Which makes me call thee back ; we must 
not part thus : 

Bertram, I have kno^^^l thee long. 

Jier. From childliood, signor, 

You have been my protector : in the days 
Of reckless infancy, when rank forgets, 

Or, rather, is not yet taught to remember, 

Its cold prerogative, we play’d together ; 

Our sports, our smiles, our tears, were min- 
gled oft ; 

My father was your father’s client, I 
H18 son’s scarce less than foster-brother; 
years 

Saw us together — happy, heart-full hours ! 

Oh God! the difference 'twixt those hours 
and this! 

Lionx. Bertram, ’tis thou who hast for- 
gotten tliem. 

Her. Nor now, nor ever; whatsoe’er betide, 
I would have saved you : when to manhood’s 
growth 

We sprung, and you, devoted to the state, 

As suits your station, the more humble Ber- 
tram 

Was left unto the labours of the humble, 

Still you forsook me not ; and if my fortunes 
Have not been towering, ’twas no fault of 
him 

Who ofttimes rescued and supported me. 
When struggling with the tides of circum- 
stance. 

Which bear away the weaker : noble blood 
Ne’er mantled in a nobler heart than thine 
Has proved to me, the poor i)lebcian Bertram. 
Would that thy fellow senators were like 
thee ! 

Lioni. Why, what hast thou to say against 
the senate ? 

Her. Nothing. 

Lioni. I know that there are angry spirits 
And turbulent mutterers of stilled treason, 
Who lurk in narrow places, and walk out 
Muffled to whisper curses to the night; 
Disbanded soldiers, discontented ruffians, 
And desperate libertines who brawl in ta- 
verns ; 

'Lliou herdest not with such : 'tis true, of late 
I have lost sight of thee, but thou wert wont 
To lead a temperate life, and break thy bread 
With honest mates, and bear a cheerful 
aspect. 

What hath come to thee ? in thy hollow eye 
And hueless cheek, and thine umiuiet motions, 
Sorrow and shame and conscience seem at 
war 

To waste thee. 

Jler. Rather shame and sorrow light 

On tlie accursed tyranny which rides 
The very air in Venice, and makes men 
Madden as in the last hours of the plague 


Which sweeps the soul deliriously from life ! 
Lioni. Some villains have been tampering 
with thee, Bertram ; 

This is not thy old language, nor own 
thoughts ; 

Some vrretch has made thee drunk with dis- 
affection : 

But thou must not be lost so; thou iccrigood 
And kind, and art not fit for such base acts 
As vice and villainy would put tliee to : 
Confess — confide in me — thou know’st my 
nature. 

What is it thou and thine are bound to do. 
Which should prevent thy friend, the only son 
Of him who was a friend unto thy father. 

So that our good-will is a heritage 
We should bequeath to our posterity 
Such as ourselves received it, or augmented ; 
I say, what is it thou must do, that I 
Should deem thee dangerous, and keep the 
house 

Like a sick girl ? 

Her. Nay, question me no further : 

I must be gone. 

Lioni. And I be murder’d ! — say. 

Was it not tlius thou said’st, my gentle Ber- 
tram ? 

Her. Who talks of murder? what said I 
of murder ? 

’T is false ! I did not utter such a word. 
Lioni. Thou didst not; but from out thy 
wolfish eye, 

So changed from what I knew it, there glares 
forth 

The gladiator. If ?»// life’s thine object, 
Take it - I am unarm’d,— and then away! 

I would not hold my breath on such a tenure 
As the capricious mercy of such things 
As thou and those who have set thee to thy 
taskwork. 

Her. Sooner than spill thy blood, I peril 
mine ; 

Sooner tlinn harm a hair of thine, I place 
In jeopardy a tliousand heads, and some 
As noble, nay, even nobler than thine ow!i. 
Lioni. Ay, is it even so? Excuse me, 
Bertram ; 

I am not worthy to be singled out 

From such exalted hecatombs — who are they 

Tliatttre in danger, and that the danger? 

Her, Venice, and all that she inherits, are 
Divided like a house against itself, 

And so will j)erish ere to-morrow’s twilight ! 
Lioni. More mysteries, and awful ones ! 
But now. 

Or thou, or I, or both, it may be, are 
Upon tlie verge of ruin ; speak once out. 

And thou art safe and glorious ; for ’tis more 
Glorious to save than slay, and slay i’the 
dark too — 
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Fie, Bertram ! that was not a craft for thee ! 
How would it look to see upon a si)ear 
The head of him whose heart was open- to 
thee, 

Borne hy thy hand before the shuddering 
people ? 

And such may be iny doom ; for here I swear, 
Whate’er the peril or the penalty 
Of thy denunciation, I go forth, 

Unless thou dost detail the cause, and show 
The consequence of all which led thee here ! 

Ber. Is there no way to save thee? mi- 
nutes fly, 

And thou art lost ! — thoiif iny sole benefactor, 
The only being who was constant to me 
Through every change. Yet, make me not a 
traitor 1 

Let me save thee — but spare my honour ! 

Lioni. Where 

Can lie the honour in a league of murder ? 
And who are traitors save unto the state ? 

Bcr. A league is still a comj)act, and more 
binding 

In honest hearts when words must stand for 
law ; 

And in my mind, there is no traitor like 
Ho whose domestic treason plants the poniard 
Within the breast which trusted to his 
trutli. 

Lioni. And v:ho will strike the steel to 
mine ? 

Ber. Not I ; 

I could have wound my soul up to all thmgs 
Save this. Thou must not die! and think 
how dear 

Thy life is, when I risk so many lives, 

Nay, more, the life of lives, the liberty 
Of future generations, not to be 
The assassin thou miscall’st me once, once 
more 

I do adjure thee, pass not o’er thy threshold 1 

Lioni. It is in vain— this moment I go 
forth. 

Bcr. Then perish Venice rather than my 
friend ! 

I will disclose — ensnare — betray — destroy — 
Oh, what a villain I become for thee! 

Lioni. Say, rather, thy friend’s saviour 
and the state’s ! — 

Speak — pause not — all rewards, all pledges 
for 

Thy safety and thy welfare ; wealth such as 
Tlie state accords her worthiest servants ; 

Nobility itself I guarantee thee. 

So that thou art sincere and penitent. 

Ber. I have thought again : it must not 
be— I love thee — 

Thou know’st it — that I stand here is the 
proof, 


Not least though last ; but having done my 
duty 

By thee, I now must do it by my country I 
Farewell — we meet no more in life I— farewell! 
Lioni. What, ho ! — ^Antonio— Pedro — to 
the door ! 

See that none pass — arrest this man! — 

Enter Antonio and other armed JDomesticSi 

who seize Bebtram. 

Lioni {continues). Take care 

He hath no harm ; bring me my sword and 
cloak, 

And man the gondola with four oars— quick — 

\^Exit Antonio. 

We will unto Giovanni Gradenigo’s, 

And send for Marc Comaro : — ^fear not, Ber- 
tram ; 

This needful violence is for thy safety, 

No less than for the general weal. 

Ber. Where wouldst thou 

Bear me a prisoner ? 

Lioni. Firstly to “ the Ten ; 

Next to the Doge. 

Ber. To the Doge? 

Lioni. Assuredly: 

Is he not chief of the state ? 

Ber. Perhaps at sunrise— 

Lioni. "Wliat mean you ?— but we ’ll know 

anon. . ^ , 

Ber. Art sure? 

Lioni. Sure as all gentle means cau 

make ; and if , .u •- 

They fail, you know “ the Ten and their 

tribunal, , „ 

And that St. Mark’s has dungeons, and me 

dungeons 

Ber. Apply it then before the dawn 
Now' hastening into heaven.— One more sucU 

And you^^shall perish piecemeal, by the death 
You think to doom to me. 

Be-enter Antonio. 

j The bark is ready, 

Look to the priBoncr. 
Bertram, I ’ll reason with thee as w e go 
To the Magnifico’s, sage 

Scene IL 

The Ducal Palace.— The Doge's Apartment. 

The Doge and his Nephew Behtuccio 

Faeiebo. 

Doge. Are all the people of our house m 
muster ? 
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Btr. F. They are array’d, aud eager for 
the signal, 

Within our palace precincts at San Polo. 

I come for yonr last orders. 

Doge. It had been 

As well had there been time to have got 
together, 

From my own fief, Val di Marino, more 
Of onr retainers — but it is too late. 

Ber. F. Methinks, my lord, ‘tis better as 
it is: 

A sudden swelling of our retinue 
Had waked suspicion ; and, though fierce 
and trusty, 

The vassals of that district are too rude 
And quick in quarrel to have long maintain'd 
The secret dLsciidine we need for such 
A service, till our foes are dealt upon. 

Doge. True; but when once the signal 
has been given, 

Thefte are the men for such an enterprise ; 
These city slaves have all their private bias 
Their prejudice against or for this noble, 
Which may induce them to o’erdo or spare 
AVliere mercy may be madness ; tlie fierce 
peasants, 

Serfs of my county of Val di Marino, 

Would do the bidding of their lord without 
Distinguishing for love or hate his foes ; 

Alike to them Marcello or Cornaro, 

A Gradenigo or a Foscari ; 

They are not used to start at those vain 
names, 

Nor bow the knee before a civic senate ; 

A cliief in armour is their Suzerain, 

And not a thing in robes. 

Her. F. We are enough ; 

And for the dispositions of our clients 
Against the senate I will answer. 

Doge. Well, 

The die is thrown ; but for a w’arlike service, 
Done in the field, commend me to my pea- 
sants : 

They made the sun shine tlirough the host 
of Huns 

When sallow burghers slunk back to their 
tents, 

And cower’d to hear their own victorious 
trumpet. 

If there be small resistance you w ill find 
These citizens all lions, like their standard ; 
But if there’s much to do, you’ll wish, with 
me, 

A band of iron rustics at our backs. 

Her. F. Thus thinking, I must marvel 
you resolve 

To strike the blow so suddenly. 

J)oge. Such blows 

Must be struck suddenly or never. When 
I had o’emiaster’d the weak false remorse 


Which 3 ’earn’d about my heart, too fondly 
yielding 

A moment to the feelings of old days, 

I was most fain to strike ; and, firstly, that 
1 might not yield again to such emotions; 
Aud, secondly, because of all these men, 

Save Israel and Pliilip Calendaro, 

I know not well the courage or the faith : 
To-day might find ’mongst them a traitof 
to us. 

As yesterday a thousand to the senate ; 

But once in, with their hilts hot in their 
hands. 

They must on for their owni sakes : one 
stroke struck. 

And the mere in.stinct of tlie first-born Cain, 
Which ever lurks somewhere in human 
hearts, 

Though circumstance may keep it in abej’- 
ance, 

Will urge the rest on like to wolves ; the 
sight 

Of blood to crowds begets the thirst of more, 
As the fii'st wine-cup leads to the long revel ; 
And you will find a liarder task to quell 
Than urge them when thej'?mr« commenced, 
but till 

Tliat moment, a mere voice, a straw, a 
shadow, 

Are capable of turning them aside. — 

How goes the niglit ? 

Ber. F. Almost upon the daw'n. 

Doge. Then it is time to strike upon the 
bell. 

Are the men posted ? 

Ber. F. By this time they are ; 

But they have orders not to strike, until 
They have command from you through me 
in person. 

Doge. Tis well. — Will the mom never 
put to rest 

These stars which twinkle j'et o’er all the 
heavens? 

I am settled and bound up, and being so, 

The very effort which it cost me to 
Resolve to cleanse this commonwealth with 
fire, 

Now leaves my mind more steady. I have 
wept 

And trembled at the thought of this dread 
duty ; 

But DOW' I have put down all idle passion, 
And look the ^-owing tempest in the face, 

As doth the pilot of an admiral galley : 

Yet (w’ouldst thou think it, kinsman?) it hath 
been 

A greater struggle to me, than when nations 
Beheld their fate merged in the approaching 
fight, 

Where I was leader of a phalanx, where 
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Thousands were sure to perish — Yes, to sj)!!! 
The rank polluted current from the veins 
Of a few bloated despots needed more 
To steel me to a purpose such as made 
Timoleon immortal, than to face 
The toils and dangers of a life of war. 

Ber. F. It gladdens me to see your former 
wisdom 

Subdue the furies which so uTUiig you ere 
You were decided. 

Doge. It was ever thus 

With me ; the hour of agitation came 
In the first glimmermgs of a purpose, when 
Passion had too much room to sway ; but in 
The hour of action I have stood as calm 
As were the dead who lay around me : this 
They knew who made me what I am, and 
trusted 

To the subduing pow'er W’hich I preserved 
Over my mood, when its first burst was spent. 
But they were not aw’are that there are 
things 

Which make revenge a virtue by reflection, 
And not an impulse of mere anger ; though 
The laws sleep, justice wakes, and injured 
souls 

Oft do a public right with private wrong, 

And justify their deeds unto themselves. — 
Methinks the day breaks — is it not so? look, 
Thine eyes are clear w’ith youth; — the air 
puts on 

A morning freshness, and, at least to me. 

The sea looks greyer through the lattice. 

Ber. F. True, 

The morn is dappling in the sky. 

Doge. Aw'ay then 1 

See that they strike without delay, and wnth 
The first toll from St. Mark’s, march on the 

, , -r -,1 

With all our house’s strength; here I will 

meet you ; 

The Sixteen and their companies w’ill move 
In separate columns at the self-same mo- 
ment : 

Be sure you post yourself at the great gate : 

I would not trust “ the Ten ” except to us— 
The rest, the rabble of patricians, may 
Glut the more careless swords of those 
leagued wdth us. . , 

Remember that the cx*y is still “ Saint Mark 1 
The Genoese are come — ho 1 to the rescue 1 
Saint Mark and Liberty I”— Now— now to 
action 1 

Ber. F. Farewell then, noble uncle! we 
will meet 

In freedom and true sovereignty, or never! 
Doge. Come hither, my Bertuccio— one 

Speed, for the day grows broader ; send me 
soon 


A messenger to tell me how all goes 
When you rejoin our troops, and then sound- 
sound 

The storm-bell from St. Mark’s I 

\^Exit Bertuccio Fauero. 
Doge [solus). He is gone, 

And on each footstep moves a life. 'Tis done. 
Now' the destroying angel hovers o’er 
Venice, and pauses ere he pours the vial, 
Even as the eagle overlooks his prey, ^ 

And for a moment, poised in middle air, 
Suspends the motion of his mighty wings, 
Then sw’oops with his unerring beak. Thou 
day ! 

That slowly walk’st the waters I march — 
march on — 

I would not smite i’the dark, but rather see 
That no stroke errs. And you. ye blue sea 
waves 1 

I have seen you dyed ere now, and deeply too, 
With Genoese, Saracen, and Hunnish gore, 
While that of Venice flow’d too, but vic- 
torious. 

Now thou must wear an unmix’d crimson; no 
Barbaric blood can reconcile us now' 

Unto that horrible incarnadine. 

But friend or foe will roll in civic slaughter. 
And have I lived to fourscore years for this 1 
I, who w'as named Preserver of the City ? 

I, at whose name the million’s caps were 

Into the*^aif, and cries from tens of thousands 
Rose up, imploring Heaven to send me 

blessings, ,, . 

And fame, and length of days— to see this 

day ? , , j 

But this day, black within the calendar. 

Shall be succeeded by a bright millennium. 

Doge Dandolo suiw'ived to . 

To vanquish empires, and refuse their cro , 

I will resign a crown, and make the staw 
Renew its freedom-but oh! by what 
The noble end must justify thm. What 
Are a few drops of human blood ? tw fMse, 
The blood of tyrants is not human ; tney. 
Like to incarnate Molc^hs, ^f^d ®n ours. 

UntU ’tis time to give them to ‘be tomb 
^\^ch they have made so populous. 

Oh men r what are ye. and our best desi^is. 
That we must work by crime to punisu 

criuiB ^ 

ti ;:«■ “• 

^ w’S'.ri’,,. ;; 0,- 

Yet send so many heralds on before 
I must not ponder this. ^ 

A murmur as of distant voices, and 
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The tramp of feet in martial nnisou ? 

What phantoms even of sound our wishes 
raise! 

It cannot be — the signal hath not rung — 

"V^y pauses it? My nephew’s messenger 
Should be upon his way to me, and he 
Himself perhaps even now draws grating 
back 

Upon its ponderous hinge the steep tower 
portal, 

Where swings the sullen huge oracular bell, 
Which never knells but for a princely death, 
Or for a state in peril, pealing forth 
Tremendous bodements ; let it do its office, 
And be this peal its a\s'fullest and last 
Sound till the strong tower rock ! — Wliat ! 
silent still? 

I would go forth, but that my post is here, 

To be the centre of re-union to 
The oft discordant elements which form 
Leagues of this nature, and to keep compact 
Tlie wavering of the weak, in case of conflict; 
For if they should do battle, 't^Ndll be here. 
Within the palace, that the strife will thicken ; 
Then here must be my station, as becomes 

The master-mover. Hark! he comes — he 

conies. 

My nephew, brave Bertuccio’s messenger. — 
What tidings ? Is he marching ? hath he 
sped ? 

They herol — all’s lost — yet will I make an 
effort. 

Tiller a SiONou of the Night, vnth 
Ouards, <£‘C. d:c. 

Doge, I arrest thee of high treason ! 
iJoge. Mel 

Thy prince, of treason ? — W’ho are they that 
dare 

Cloak their own treason under such an order? 
S'tg. {showing his order). Behold my order 
from the assembled Ten. 

Doge. And v'here are they, and why as- 
sembled? no 

Such council can be lawful, till the prince 
Pre.side there, and that duty’s mine: on 
thine 

I charge thee, give me way, or marshal me 
To the council chamber. 

^ig- Duke! it may not be : 

Nor are they in the wonted Hall of Council, 
But sitting in the convent of Saint Saviour’s. 
Doge. You dare to disobey me, then ? 

^^9' I serve 

The state, and needs must serve it faithfully; 
My warrant is the will of those who rule it. 
Doge. And till that warrant has my sig- 
nature 

It is illegal, and, as now applied, 


Rebellious. Hast thou weigh’d well thy life’s 
worth. 

That thus you dare assume a lawles.s func- 
tion ? 

Sig. ’Tis not my office to reply, but act — 
I am placed here as guard upon thy person, 
And not as judge to hear or to decide. 

Doge (cwtde). I must gain time. So that 
the storm-bell sound. 

All may be well yet. — Kinsman, spee<l — 
speed — speed 1 — 

Our fate is trembling in the balance, and 
W^oe to the vanquish’d! be they prince and 
people, 

Or slaves and senate — 

\_The great hell of St. Mark's tolls. 

Lo! it sounds — it tolls! 
{Aloud), Hark, Signor of the Night! and 
you, ye liirelings, 

W’ho wield your mercenary staves in fear. 

It is your knell — Swell on, thou lusty peal I 
Now, knaves, what ransom for your lives ? 

Sig. Confusion ! 

Stand to your anns, and guard the door — 
all’s lost 

Unless that fearful bell be silenced soon. 

Tlie officer hath miss'd his path or purpose. 
Or met some unforeseen and liideous obstacle. 
Anselmo, with thy company proceed 
Straight to the tower ; the rest remain witli 
me. [Exit part of the Guard. 

Doge. Wretch! ii thou wouldst have thy 
vile life, implore it ; 

It is not now a lease of sixty seconds. 

Ay, send thy miserable ruffians forth ; 

They never shall return. 

Sig. So let it be! 

They die then in their duty, as will I. 

Doge. Fool I the high eagle flies at nobler 
game 

Than thou and thy base myrmidons, — live on. 
So thou provok’st not peril by resistance. 

And learn (if souls so much obscured can 
bear 

To gaze upon the sunbeams) to be free. 

Sig. And learn thou to be captive. It 
bath ceased, f The hell ceases to toll. 
The traitorous signal, which was to have 
set 

The bloodhound mob on their patrician 
prey— 

The knell hath rung, but it is not the senate’s ! 

Doge {after apause). All’s silent, and all’s 
lost ! 

Sig. Now, Doge, denounce me 

As rebel slave of a revolted council ! 

Have I not done my duty ? 

Doge. Peace, thou thing! 

Thou hast done a worthy deed, and earn'd 
' the price 
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Of blood, and they who use thee will reward 
thee. 

But thou wert sent to watch, and not to 
prate. 

As thou said’st even now — then do thine 
office, 

But let it be in silence, as behoves thee, 
Since, though thy prisoner, I am thy prince. 

Sig. I did not mean to fail in the respect 
Due to j'our rank : in this I shall obey you. 

Poffe (aside). There now is nothing left 
me save to die; 

And yet how near success 1 I would have 
fallen, 

And proudly, in tlie hour of triumph, but 
To miss it tlius! 

Kilter other Signous of tiif. Night, v'ith 
Bektuccio Faliero 

2nd Sig. We took him in the act 

Of issuing from the tower, where, at his 
order, 

As delegated from the Doge, the signal 
Had thus begun to sound. 

l.s’^ Sig. Are all the passes 

Which lead up to the palace well secured ? 

2nd Sig. They are — besides, it matter.s 
not ; the chiefs 

Are all in chains, and some even now on 
trial — 

Their followers are dispersed, and many 
taken. 

Her. F. Uncle! 

Doge. It is in vain to war with Fortune ; 
The glory hath departed from our liouse. 

Her. F. "Wlio would have deem’d it? — 
Ah I one moment sooner I 

Doge. That moment would have changed 
the face of ages ; 

Thi.s gives us to eternity — We ’ll meet it 
As men whose triumph is not in success, 

But who can make their own minds all in all, 
Equal to every fortune. Droop not, ’tis 
But a brief passage — I would go alone, 

Yet if they send us, as ’tis like, together, 

Lot us go worthy of our sires and selves. 

Her. F. I shall not shame you, uncle. 

Isf AStg. Lord.s, our orders 

Are to keep guard on both in separate 
chambers. 

Until the council call ye to your trial. 

Doge. Our trial ! \>ill they keep their 
mockery up 

Even to the last? but let them deal upon us. 
As we had dealt on them, but with less pomp. 
'Tis but a game of mutual homicides, 

"Who have cast lots for the first death, and 
they 

Have won with false dice. — 'UTio hath been 
our Judas? 


Sig, I am not warranted to answer 
that. 

Ber. F. I’ll answer for thee — 'tis a cer- 
tain Bertram, 

Even now deposing to the secret giunta. 

Doge. Bertram, the Bergamask I With 
what vile tools 

We operate to slay or save I This creature, 
Black with a double treason, now will earn 
Howards and honours, and be stamp’d in 
story 

With the geese in the Capitol, which gabbled 
Till Borne awoke, and had an annual triumph, 
While Manlius, w’ho hurl’d down the Gauls, 
was cast 

From the Tarpeian. 

1st Sig. He aspired to treason, 

And sought to rule the state. 

Doge. He saved the state, 

And sought but to reform what he renved— 
But this is idle Come, sirs, do your work. 

l5< ASig. Noble Bertuccio, w'e must now 
remove you 
Into an inner chamber. 

Ber. F. Farewell, uncle I 

If w’e shall meet again in life I know’ not, 

But they perhaps will let our ashes mingle. 

Doge. Yes, and our spirits, w’hich .sliall 
yet go forth. 

And do w’hat our frail clay, thus clogg’d,hatu 
fail’d in ! 

They cannot quench the memory of those 
Who would have hurl’d tliein from tlie»r 
guilty thrones, 

And such examples will Cud heirs, thougli 
distant. 

■ $ $ 


Act V. 

Scene l.— The Hall of the Council of Ten, 
ctssemhled with the additional Senator^, 

who, on the Trials of the Conspirators ;or 
the Treason 0/ Marino composed 

what teas called the Giunta.— Cuards, 
Oncers, dc. Israel Bertuccio flja/ 

Philip Calendaiw as Prisoners. 

TiLOr, Lioni, and Witnesses, &c. 

The Chief of the Ten, Benintende. 

Pen. There now rests, after such con- 
viction of 

Their manifold and manifest ofreDces, 

But to pronounce on these obdurate 

The sentence of the law a grievous tasK 

To those who hear, and those who speaK. 

That it should fall to me ! and that my days 
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Of office should be stigmatised tlirongh all 
The years of coming time, as bearing record 
To this most foul and complicated treason 
Against a just and free state, known to all 
The earth as being the Christian bulwark 
'gainst 

The Saracen and the schismatic Greek, 

The savage Hun, and not less barbarous 
Frank ; 

A city which has open’d India’s wealth 
To Europe ; the last Homan refuge from 
O’erwhelniing Attila; the ocean s queen ; 
Proud Genoa’s prouder rival ! ’Tis to sap 
The throne of such a citj% these lost men 
Have risk’d and forfeitetl their worthless 
lives — 

So let tliem die the death. 

/. We are prepared ; 

Your racks have done that for us. Let u.s 
die. 

Ben. If ye have that to say which would 
obtain 

Abatement of your punishment, the Giunta 
Will hear you ; if you have auglit to confess, 
Now is your time, perhaps it may avail ye. 

I. Her. We stand to hear, and not to 
speak. 

Ben. Your crimes 

Are fully proved by your accomplices, 

And all w’hich circumstance can add to ai<l 
them; 

Yet we w’ould hear from your own lips com- 
plete 

Avowal of your treason : on the verge 
Of that dread gulf which none repass, tlie 
truth 

Alone can profit you on earth or heaven — 
Say, then, what was your motive? 

/• Ber. Justice ! 

What 

Your object ? 

I. Ber. Freedom 1 

Ben. You are lirief, sir. 

7. Ber. So my life grows : I 
Was bred a soldier, not a senator. 

Ben. Perhaps you think by this blunt 
brevity 

To brave your judges to postpone tin* scm- 
tence ? 

7. Ber. Do you be brief as I am, and be- 
lieve me, 

I shall prefer that mercy to your pardon. 

Ben. Is this your sole reply to the tribunal ? 

7. Ber. Go, ask your racks what they have 
wrung from us, 

Or place us there again ; we have still some 
blood left, 

And some sliglit sense of pain in these 
wrench’d limbs : 

But this yo dare not do ; for if we die there— 


And you have left us little life to spend 
Upon your engines, gorged with pangs al- 
ready — 

Ye lose the public spectacle, w'ith which 
You would appal your slaves to further 
slavery ! 

Groans are not words, nor agony assent, 

Nor affirmation truth, if nature’s sense 
Should overcome the soul into a lie, 

For a short respite — must we bear or die ? 
Ben. Say, who were your accomplices ? 

Ber. The Senate. 

Ben. "V^Tjat do you mean ? 

/. Ber. Ask of the suffering people, 

AVliom your patrician crimes have driven 
to crime. 

Ben. You know the Doge ? 

Ber. I served with him at Zara 

In the field, when i/oii were pleading here 
your way 

To present oftice; we exposed our lives, 
■NVhile you but hazardwi the lives of others, 
Alike by accusation or defence; 

And for the rest, all Venice knows her Doge, 
Through his great actions, and the Senate’s 
insults. 

Ben. You Lave held conference with him? 
B Ber. I am weary — 

Even wearier of your questions than your 
tortures : 

I pray you pass to judgment. 

It is coming. 

And you, too, Philip Calendaro, wliat 
Have you to say why you should not be 
doomed ? 

Cal. I never was a man of many words, 
And now liave few left worth the utterance. 

Ben. A further application of yon engine 
May change your tone. 

. Most true, it will do so ; 

A fomu!r application did so ; but 
It will not cliange my words, or, if it did— 
Ben. What then ? 

,, ^ ill niy avowal on yon rack 

Stand good in law ? 

Assured!}*. 

. , Whoe’er 

llie culprit be whom I accuse of treason ? 

Ben. Witliout doubt, he will be brought 
up to trial. 

Cal. And on this testimony would lie 
perish ? 

Ben So your confession be detail’d and full, 
He will stand here in peril of his life. 

Cal. Then look well to thy proud self, 

For by the eternity which yawns before me 
I swear that Mow, and only thou, shalt be 
ilie traitor 1 denounce upon that rack 
If I be stretch’d there for the second time. 
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Om of the Qiunta. Lord President, ’t were 
best proceed to judgment ; 

There is no more to be drawn from these 
men. 

Ben. Unhappy men ! prepare for instant 
death. 

The nature of your ci*ime, our law, and peril 
The state now stands in, leave not an hour’s 
respite. 

Guards I lead them forth, and upon the 
balcony 

Of the red columns, where, on festal Thurs- 
day, 

The Doge stands to behold the chase of bulls, 
Let them be justified : and leave exposed 
Their wavering relics, in the place of judg- 
ment, 

To the full view of the assembled people ! 
And Heaven have mercy on their souls ! 

The Gittnta. Amen 1 

/. Ber. Signors, farewell 1 we shall not 
all again 

Meet ill one place. 

Ben. And lest they should essay 

To stir up the distracted multitude — 

Guards 1 let their mouths be gagg’d even in 
the act 

Of execution. Lead them hence I 

Cal. What I must we 

Not even say farewell to some fond friend. 
Nor leave a last word with our confessor ? 
Ben. A priest is waiting in the ante- 
chamber ; 

But, for your friends, such interviews would 
be 

Painful to them, and useless all to you. 

Cal. I knew that we were gagg’d in life ; 
at least 

All those who had not heart to risk their 
lives 

Upon their open thoughts ; but still I deem’d 
That in the last few moments, the same 
idle 

Freedom of speech accorded to the dying. 

Would not now be denied to us; but since 

/. Ber. Even let them have theii- way, 
brave Calendaro I 

What matter a few syllables ? let ’s die 
Without the slightest show of favour from 
them ; 

So shall our blood more readily arise 
To Heaven against them, and more testify 
To their atrocities, than could a volume 
Spoken or WTitten of our djung words 1 
They tremble at our voices — nay, they dread 
Our very silence — let them live in fear ! 

Leave them unto their thoughts, and let us 
now 

Address our own above! — Lead on; w’e are 
ready. 


Cal. Israel, hadst thou but hearken’d 
unto me 

It had not now been thus ; and yon pale 
villain. 

The cow’ard Bertram, would — 

/. Ber. Peace, Calendaro! 

What brooks it now to ponder upon this ? 
Bert, Alas ! I fain you died in peace 
with me: 

I did not seek this task; ’twas forced upon 
me: 

Say, you forgive me, though I never can 
Retrieve my o^m forgiveness — frown not 
thus ! 

I. Ber. I die and pardon thee I 
Cal. {sp{ttt7ig at hiin). I die and 

scorn thee I 

lExeunt Israel Bertuccio and Philip 

Calendaro, Guards, dc. 
Ben. Now that these criminals have been 
disposed of, 

'Tis time that we proceed to pass our sen- 
tence 

Upon the greatest traitor upon record 

In any annals, the Doge Faliero I 

The proofs and process are complete; tue 

time , ,, 

And crime require a quick procedure : slmii 
He now’ be call’d in to receive the award . 

The Giiotta. Ay, ay. 

Ben. Avogadori, order that the Doge 

Be brought before the council. 

One of the Giunta. And the rest, 

When shaU they be brought up ? ' 

Ben the chiefs 

Have been disposed of. Some have fled to 

Oliiozzft * 

But there are thousands in pursuit 
And such precaution ta’en on terra nrma, 

As well as in the islands, that we hope 
None wiU escape to utter in stranp , 

His libeUous tale of treasons gainst 
senate. 

Enter the Doge as Prisoner, with 
Guards, dc. dc. 

Ben. Doge-for such still you are, and by 

Must be^conrider'd, tUl the hour shah ^nie 
-When you must doff the ducal bonnet 
That head, which could not wear a 
more noble . 

Than empires can confer, in ho • 

But it must plot to overthrow j„ 

Who made you what you are, and qu 

A ritv’s^elorv — we have laid already 
Before you in your chamber at full engt 
By the Avogadori, all the proofs 
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Wliich have appear'd against you ; and more 
ample 

Ne’er rear’d their sanguinary shadows to 
Confront a traitor, "^^at have you to say 
In your defence ? 

Doge. What shall I say to yc, 

Since my defence most be your condemna- 
tion ? 

You arc at once offenders and accusers, 
Judges and executioners I — Proceed 
Upon your power. 

Ben. Your chief accomplices 

Having confess’d, there is no hope for you. 
Doge. And who be they ? 

Ben. In number many ; but 

The first now stands before you and the court, 
Bertram, of Bergamo, — would you questi»m 
him ? 

Doge {looking at him contemptuously). No. 
Ben. And two others, Israel Bertuccio 
And Philip Calendaro, have admitted 
Their fellowship in treason with the Doge 1 
Doge. And where are they ? 

Ben. Gone to their place, and now 

Answering to Heaven for what they did on 
earth. 

Doge. Ah 1 tlie plebeian Brutus, is lie 
gone? 

And the quick Cassius of the arsenal? — 

How did they meet their doom ? 

Ben. Think of your own : 

It is approaching. You decline to plead, 
then ? 

Doge. I cannot plead to my inferiors, nor 
Can recognise your legal power to try me. 
Show me the law ! 

Ben. On great emergencies 

The law must be remodell'd or amended : 

Our fatliers had not fix’d the punishment 
Of such a crime, as on the old Roman tables 
The sentence against parricide was left 
In pure forgetfulness ; they could not render 
That iienal, which had neither name nor 
thought 

In their great bosoms ; who would have 
foreseen 

That nature could be filed to such a crime 
As sons ’gainst sires, and princes ’gainst 
their reahns ? 

Your sin hath made us make a law which will 
Become a precedent 'gainst such haught 
traitors, 

As would with treason mount to tyranny; 
Not even contented with a sceptre, till 
They can convert it to a two-edged sword I 
Was not the place of Doge sufficient for ye ? 
What’s nobler than the signory of Venice? 
Doge. The signory of Venice 1 You be- 
tray’d me — 

You — you, who sit there, traitors as ye are ! 


From my equality with you in birth, 

And my superiority in action, 

You drew me from my honourable toils 
In distant lauds — on flood, in field, in cities — 
Yon singled me out like a victim to 
Stand crown’d, but bound and helpless, at 
the altar 

^Vhe^o you alone could minister. I knew not, 
I sought not, wish’d not, dreom’d not the 
election, 

Which reach’d me first at Rome, and I 
obey’d ; 

But found on my arrival, that, besides 
The jealous vigilance which always led you 
To mo(*k and mar your sovereign’s best in- 
tents, 

You had, even in the interregnum of 

My journey to the capital, curtail’d 

And mutilated the few privileges 

Yet left the duke : all this I bore, and would 

Have borne, until my very hearth was stain’d 

By the pollution of your ribaldry. 

And he, the ribald, whom I see amongst you — 

Fit judge in such a tribunal ! 

Ben. {interrupting him). Michel Steno 

Is here in virtue of his office, as 
One of the Forty ; “ the Ten ” having craved 
A Giunta of jjatricians from the senate 
'lo aid our judgment in a trial arduous 
And novel as the present: he was set 
Free from the penalty pronounced upon him. 
Because the Doge, who should protect the law, 
Seeking to abrogate all law, can claim 
No punishment of others by the statutes 
Which he himself denies and violates ! 

Doge. Jlis punishment ! I rather see him 
there. 

Where he now sits, to glut him with my 
death, 

Than in the mockery of castigation. 

Which your foul, outward, juggling show of 
justice 

Decreed as sentence ! Base as was his crime, 
’Twas purity compared with your protection. 
Ben. And can it be, that the great Doge 
of Venice, 

With three parts of a century of years 
And honours on his head, could thus allow 
His fury, like an angry boy’s, to master 
All feeUng, wisdom, faith, and fear, on such 
A provocation as a young man’s petulance? 
Doge. A .spark creates the flame — 'tis the 
last droj) 

Which makes the cup run o’er, and mine 
was full 

Already : you oppress’d the prince and people ; 
I would have freed both, and have fail’d in 
both : 

The price of such success would have been 
' glory, 
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Vengeance, and victory, and such a name 
As would have made Venetian history 
Rival to that of Greece and Syracuse 
When they were freed, and flourish’d ages 
after, 

And mine to Gelon and to Thrasybulus : — 
Failing, I know the penalty of failure 
Is present infamy and death — the futui*e 
Will judge, when Venice is no more, or free ; 
Till then, the truth is in abeyance. Pause 
not ; 

I would have shown no mercy, and I seek 
none ; 

My life was staked upon a mighty hazard, 
And being lost, take what I would have 
taken ! 

I would have stood alone amidst your tombs: 
Now you may flock round mine, and trample 
on it, 

As yon have done upon my heart while living. 

Ben. You do confess then, and admit the 
justice 

Of our tribunal ? 

Jhge. I confess to have fail’d ; 

Fortune is female : from my youth her favours 
Were not withheld, the fault was mine to 
hope 

Her former smiles again at this late hour. 

Ben. You do not then in aught arraign 
our equity ? 

Doge. Noble Venetians 1 stir me not with 
questions. 

I am resign’d to the worst ; but in me still 
Have something of the blood of brighter days, 
And am not over-patient. Pray you, spare 
me 

Further interrogation, which boots nothing. 
Except to turn a trial to debate. 

I shall but answer that which will offend 
you. 

And please your enemies — a host already ; 
'Tis true, these suUen walls should yield no 
echo : 

But walls have ears — nay, more, they have 
tongues ; and if 

Thoi'e were no other way for truth to o’er- 
leap them. 

You who condemn me, you who fear and 
slay me. 

Yet could not bear in silence to your gi'aves 
What you would hear from me of good or 
evil ; 

The secret were too mighty for your souls : 
Then let it sleep in mine, unless you court 
A danger which would double that you escape. 
Such my defence would be, had I full scope 
To make it famous; for true words are things. 
And dying men’s are things which long out- 
live. 

And oftentimes avenge them; bury mine, 


If ye would fain survive me: take this 
counsel. 

And though too oft ye made me live in wrath, 
Let me die calmly ; you may grant me this ; 

I deny nothing, defend nothing, nothing 
I ask of you, but silence for myself, 

And sentence from the court I 

Ben. This full admission 

Spares us the harsh necessity of ordering 
The torture to elicit the whole truth. 

Doge. The torture I you have put me 
there alreadjs 

Daily since I was 33oge ; but if you will 
Add the corporeal rack, you may : these limbs 
Will yield with age to crushing iron ; but 
There’s that within my heart shall strain 
your engines. 


Enter an Oppicer. 

Oficer. Noble Venetians! Duchess Faliero 
Requests admission to the Giunta’s presence. 
Ben, Say, conscript fathers, shall she he 

admitted ? , 

One of the Ginnta. She may have revela- 
tions of importance 
Unto the state, to justify compliance 

With her request. , * •„ « 

JUn. Is this the general uill I 

All. It is. 

Doge. Oh, admirable laws of 
Which would admit the i\Tfe, in the full hope 
That she might testify against the husbaml. 
What glory to the chaste Venetiaii dames I 
But such blasphemers ’gainst all honour, as 
Sit here, do w’ell to act in their vocation. 
Now, villain Steno I if this woman fail, 

1 11 pardon thee thy lie, and thy escape. 

And my own violent death, and thy vile hfc. 


The Duchess enters. 

Be n. Lady I this jnst tribunal has rcsolvid, 

lOugh the request be strange, to grant u, 

and I 

hatever be its purport, to accoru 
patient hearing with the due resect 
hich fits your ancestry, your rank, anu 

it you turn pale — ho ! there, look 
lady ! 

ace a chair 

is past ; I pray you pardon 
presence of my prince and of my hu 
hue he is on his leet. , 

Ang, Strange rumours, but most true, 

all I hear i .1 «nd I 

see be sooth, have reach d me, a 

come 
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To know the worst, even at the worst ; for- 
give 

The abruptness of my entrance and iny 
bearing. 

Is it 1 cannot speak — I cannot shape 

The question — but you answer it ere spoken, 
With eyes averted, and with gloomy brows — 
Oh God 1 this is the silence of the grave ! 

Ben. {after a pause). Spare us, and spare 
thyself the repetition 
Of our most awful, but inexorable 
Duty to Heaven and man ! 

Anff. Yet speak ; I cannot — 

I cannot — no — even now believe these things. 
Is he condemned ? 

Jien. Alas ! 

Ang. And was he guilty ? 

Ben. Lady! the natural distraction of 
Thy thoughts at such a moment makes the 
question 

Merit forgiveness ; else a doubt like this 
Against a just and paramount tribunal 
Were deep offence. But question even the 
Doge, 

AjkI if he can deny the proofs, believe him 
Guiltless as thy own bosom. 

Ang. Is it so ? 

My lord, my sovereign, my poor father’s 
friend. 

The mighty in the field, the sage in council, 
Unsay the words of this man !— Thou art 
silent ! 

Ben. He liath already own’d to his own 
guilt, 

Nor, as thou sce’st, doth he deny it now. 

Ang. Ay, but he must not die I Spare his 
few years, 

Which grief and shame will soon cut down to 
days I 

One day of baffled crime must not efface 
Near sixteen lustres crowded w ith brave acts. 

Ben. His doom must be fulfill’d without 
remission 

Of time or penalty — ’tis a decree. 

Ang. He liath been guilty, but there may 
be mercy. 

Ben. Not in this case w’ith justice. 

. Alas! signor, 

He who IS only just is cruel; who 
Upon the earth would live w'cre all judged 
justly ? 

Ben. His punishment is safety to the state. 

Ang. He was a subject, and liath served 
the state ; 

He was your general, and hath saved the 
state ; 

He is your sovereign, and hath ruled the 
state. 

One of the Council. He is a traitor, and 
betray’d the state. 


Ang. And, but for him, there now had 
been no state 
To save or to destroy ; and you, who sit 
There to pronounce the death of your de- 
liverer, 

Had now been groaning at a Moslem oar, 

Or digging in the Huniiish mines in fetters 1 
One of the Council. No, lady, there are 
others who w’ould die 
Rather than breathe in slavery ! 

If there are so 

Within these walls, thou art not of the 
number : 

The truly brave are generous to the fallen ! — 
Is there no hope ? 

B>en. Lady, it cannot be. 

Ang. {turning to the Doge). Then die, 
Faliero 1 since it must be so ; 

But with the spirit of my father s friend. 
Thou hast Iwen guilty of a great offence, 

Half caiicell’d by the harshness of these men. 
I w'ould have sued to them, have pray’d to 
them, 

Have begg’d as famish'd mendicants for 
bread, 

Have wept as they will cry unto their God 
I’or mercy, and be answer’d as they answer,— 
Had it been fitting for thy name or mine, 

.\nd if the cruelty in their cold ej-es 
Had not announce<l the heai-tless wrath 
within. 

Then, as a prince, address thee to thy doom! 
Doge. I have lived too long not to know 
liow to die 1 

Thy suing to these men were but the bleating 
Of the lamb to the butcher, or the cry 
Of seamen to the surge : I would not take 
A life eternal, granted at the hands 
Of w’retchcs. from whose monstrous villainies 
I sought to free the gi'oaning nations I 
Michel Steno. Doge 

A word with thee, and with this noble lady, ’ 
^yhom I have grievously offended. Would 
Sorrow’, or shame, or penance on my part, 
Could cancel the inexorable past! 

But since that cannot be, as Christians let us 
Say farew’ell, and in peace : with full con- 
trition 

I crave, not pardon, but compassion from 
you, 

And give, however weak, my prayers for 
both. 

Ang. Sage Benintendc, now chief judge 
of Venice, 

I speak to thee in answer to yon signor 
Inform the ribald Steno, that his words 

Ne’er weigh’d in mind with Loredano’s 
daughter, 

Farther than to create a moment’s pity 
For such as he is : would that others had 
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Despis’d him as I pity ! I prefer 
My honour to a thousand fives, could such 
Be multiplied in mine, but would not have 
A single life of others lost for that 
Which nothing human can impugn — the 
sense 

Of virtue, looking not to what is call'd 
A good name for reward, but to itself. 

To me the scorner’s words were as the wind 
Unto the rock : but as there are — alas I 
Spirits more sensitive, on which such things 
Light as the whirlwind on the waters ; souls 
To whom dishonour’s shadow is a substance 
More terrible than death, here and hereafter; 
Men whose vice is to start at vice’s scoffing, 
And who, though proof against all blandish- 
ments 

Of pleasure, and all pangs of pain, are feeble 
When the proud name on which they pin- 
nacled 

Their hopes is breathed on, jealous as the 
eagle 

Of her high aiery ; lot what we now 
Behold, and feel, and suffer, be a lesson 
To uTetches how they tamper in their spleen 
■\Vith beings of a higher order. Insects 
Have made the lion mad ere now ; a shaft 
I’ the heel o'erthrew the bravest of the brave; 
A wife’s dishonour was the bane of Troy ; 

A wife’s dishonour unking’d Kome for ever ; 
An injured husband brought the Gauls to 
Clusium, 

And thence to Rome, which perish’d for a 
time ; 

An obscene gesture cost Caligula 

His life, while Earth yet bore his cruelties ; 

A virgin’s wrong made Spain a Moorish pro- 
vince ; 

And Steno’s lie, couch’d in two worthless 
lines, 

Hath decimated Venice, put in peril 
A senate which hath stood eight hundred 

years, . , 

Discrown’d ft prince, cut off Ins crownlcss 

head, . 

And forged new fetters for a groaning people ! 
Let the poor wretch, like to the courtesan 
Who fired Persepolis, be proud of this, 

If it so please him— ’t were a pride fit for him ! 
But let him not insult the last hours of 
Him, who, whate’er he now is, ica3 a hero, 
By the intrusion of his very prayers ; 
Nothing of good can come from such a source, 
Nor would w’e aught with him, nor now, nor 
ever • 

We leave him to himself, that lowest depth 
Of human baseness. Pardon is for men, 

And not for reptiles— we have none for Steno, 
And no resentment: things like him must 
sting, 


And higher beings suffer ; ’tis the charter 
Of life. The man who dies by the adder’s 
fang 

May have the crawler crush’d, but feels no 
anger : 

’T was the worm's nature ; and some men 
are w’orms 

In soul more than the living things of tombs. 
Doge {to JSen.). Signor ! complete that 
which you deem your duty. 
lien. Before we can proceed upon that 
duty, 

We w’ould request the princess to ivithdraw; 
’Twill move her too much to be witness to it. 
Ang. I know it will, and yet I must en- 
dure it, 

For ’tis a part of mine — I will not quit, 
Except by force, my husband’s side. Pro- 
cccd t 

Nay, fear not either shriek, or sigh, or tear, 
Though my heart burst it shall be silent.— 

Speak! .. . . ,, 

I have that wdthin which shall o ermaster all. 

Jien. Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice, 
Count of Val di Marino, Senator, 

And some time General of the Fleet and 

Noble ^San, many times and oft 
Intrusted by the state with high employ- 
ments, , . 

Even to the highest, listen to the sentence. 

Con\dct by many ivitnpses 
And by thine own confession, of the gam 
Of treachery and treason, yet unheard ot 
UntU this trial— the decree is death. 

Thy goods are confiscate unto the sta^, 

Thy Lme is razed from out her records, sa^o 
Upon a public day of ^^anksgiving 
For this our most miraculous deliverance, 
When thou art noted in our calendars 
With earthquakes, pestilence, and lo ign 

And thereat enemy of in 

Of grateful masses for Heaven s gra 

Our livTand'/onutry from tby 
The place wherein as Doge thou sb 

With thine iU«strious predecessors 

To be left vacant, with a hc- 

Flnng over these dim words eugra^eu 

neath, — . ^ 

“ This place is of Marino Fahero, 

Decapitated for bis crimes. _ ; .. 

Bu^ kt'it be so ;-it irill 1"= ' “j,”; tughted 
Tbe veU which blackeus oer this is 

And h^rr’or seems to hide, these toea- 
ments, 
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Shall draw more gazers than the thousand 
portraits 

Which glitter round it in their pictured 
trappings — 

Four delegated slaves — the people’s tyrants! 

“ Decapitated for his crimes ! ” — JVhat crimes? 

Were it not better to record the facts, 

So that the contemplator might approve, 

Or at the least learn whence the crimes arose ? 

When the beholder knows a Doge conspired, 

Let him be told the cause — it is 3'our history. 

Ben. Time must reply to that ; our sons 
will judge 

Their fathers’ judgment, which I now pro- 
nounce. 

As Doge, clad in the ducal robes and cap, 

Thou shalt be led hence to the Giant’s Stair- 


case, 

Wliere thou and all our princes are invested ; 

And there, the ducal crown being first re- 
sumed 

Upon the spot where it was first assumed, 

Thy head shall be struck off ; and Heaven 
have mercy 

Upon t)iy soul ! 

J)o<je. Is this the Giunta’s sentence? 

Ben. It is. 

Doije. I can endure it.— And the time ? 

Ben. Must be iimnediate.— Make thy peace 
with God : 

Within an hour thou must be in His pre- 
sence. 

T>oge. I am already; and my blood will 
rise 

To Heaven before the souls of those who 
shetl it. 

Are all my lands confiscated ? 

Jlen. Thej' are ; 

And goods, and jewels, and all kind of trea- 


sure. 

Except two thousand ducats — these dispose of 
Doge. That’s harsh. — I would have fail 
reserved the lands 

Near to Treviso, which I hold by investment 
From Laurence the Count-bishop of Ceneda, 
In fief perpetual to myself and heirs, 

To portion tliem (leaving my city spoil. 

My palace and my treasures, to your forfeit) 
Between my consort and my kinsmen. 

lien, Thes( 

Lie under the state’s ban ; their chief, th} 
nephe^v, 

In peril of his own life ; but the council 
Postpones his trial for the present. If 

Thou will'st a state unto thy widow’d prin 
cess, 

Fear not, for we will do her justice. 

T * • Signors 

1 share not 111 your spoil I From henceforth 
know 


I am devoted unto God alone, 

And take my refuge in the cloister. 

Boge. Come ! 

The hour may be a hard one, but ’twill end. 
Have I aught else to undergo save death ? 
Ben. You have nought to do, except con- 
fess and die. 

The priest is robed, the scimitar is bare, 

And both await without. But, above all. 
Think not to speak unto the people; they 
Are now by thousands swarming at the gates. 
But these are closed : the Ten, the Avogadori, 
The Giunta, and the chief men of the Fortj’, 
Alone will be beholders of thy doom, 

And they are ready to attend the Doge. 

Boge. The Doge! 

Ben. Yes, Doge, thou liast live<l 

and thou shalt die 

A sovereign ; till the moment wdiich precedes 
The separation of that head and trunk, 

That ducal crown and head shall be united. 
Thou hast forgot thj- dignitj’ in deigning 
To plot with petty traitors ; not so we, 

Wlio in the verv punishment acknowledge 
Tlie prince. Thy vile accomplices liave died 
The dog’s death, and the wolf’s; but thou 
shalt fall 

As falls the lion by the hunters, girt 
By those who feel a proud conjpassion for 
thee. 

And mourn even the inevitable death 
I’rovoked bj’ thy wild wrath and regal fierce- 
ness. 

Now we remit thee to thy preparation : 

Let it be brief, and we ourselves will be 
Thy guides unto the jdace where first we 
were 

United to thee as thy subjects, and 
Thy senate ; and must now' be parted from 
thee 


As such for ever, on the self-same spot. 
Guards! form the Doge’s escort to his 
chamber. [Exeunt. 


Scene II. 

The Boge's Apartment. 

The Doge ae Prisoner, and the Duchess 

attending him. 

Boge. Now’, that the priest is gone, ’t were 
useless all 

To linger out the miserable minutes ; 

But one pang more, the pang of parting from 
thee, 

^d I will leave the few last grains of sand 
\V hich yet remain of the accorded hour 
Still falling— I have done with Time ’ 
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Ang. Alas 1 

And I have been the cause, the unconscious 
cause ; 

And for this funeral marriage, this black 
union, 

Which thou, compliant with my father’s 
wish, 

Didst promise at his death, thou hast seal’d 
thine own. 

Doge. Not so ; there w'as that in my spirit 
ever 

Which shaped out for itself some great 
reverse ; 

The marvel is, it came not until now’ — 

And yet it was foretold me. 

Ang. How' foretold you? 

Doge. Long years ago — so long, they are 
a doubt 

In memory, and yet they live in annals: 
When I was in my youth, and served the 
senate 

And sigiiory as podesta and captain 
Of the town of Treviso, on a day 
Of festival, the sluggish bishop w'ho 
Convey’d the Host aroused my rash young 
auger 

By strange delay, and arrogant reply 
To my reproof : I raised my hand and smote 
him. 

Until he reel’d beneath his holy burthen ; 

And as ho rose from earth again, he raised 
His tremulous hands in pious wrath towards 
Heaven. 

Thence pointing to the Host, which had 
fallen from him. 

He turn’d to me, and said, “ The hour will 
come 

When he thou hast o’erthrown shall over- 
throw thee : 

The glory shall depart from out thy house, 
The w’isdom shall be shaken from thy soul. 
And in thy best maturity of mind 
A madness of the heart shall seize upon 
thee ; 

Passion shall tear thee when all passions 
cease 

In other men, or mellow' into virtues; 

And majesty, which decks all other heads, 
Shall crow’n to leave thee headless ; honours 
shall 

But prove to thee the heralds of destruction, 
And hoary hairs of shame, and both of death. 
But not such death as fits an aged man.” 
Thus saying, he pass’d on. — That hour is 
come. 

Ang. And with this warning couldst thou 
not have striven 

To avert the fatal moment, and atone. 

By penitence, for that which thou hadst 
done? 


Doge. I own the words went to my heart, 
so much 

That I remember’d them amid the maze 
Of life, as if they form’d a spectral voice, 
Which shook me in a supernatural dream ; 
And I repented ; but ’t was not for me 
To pull in resolution : what must bo 
I could not change, and would not fear.— 
Nay more, 

Thou canst not have forgot, what all re- 
member, 

That on my day of landing here as Doge, 

On my retmui from Rome, a mist of such 
Unwonted density went on before 
The Bucentaur, like the columnar cloud 
Which usher’d Israel out of Egypt, till 
The pilot was misled, and disembark’d us 
Between the pillars of Saint Mark’s, where 
’tis 

The custom of the state to put to death 
Its criminals, instead of touching at 
The Riva della Paglia, as the wont is, — 

So that all Venice shudder’d at the omen. 

Ang. Ah I little boots it now to recollect 
Such things. 

Doqe. And yet I find a comfort in 
The thought, that these things are the work 
of Fate ; 

For I w'ould rather yield to gods than men, 

Or cling to any creed of destiny. 

Rather than deem these mortals, most ox 
whom 

I know to be as worthless as the dust, ^ 

And weak as w’orthless, more than instru- 
ments . , 

Of an o’erruling power; they in themselves 

Were all incapable— they could not be 
Victors of him who oft had conquer d lor 

them. . . . 

Ang. Employ the minutes left m aspira- 
tions 

Of a more healing nature, and in pea^ 

Even with these wTetches take thy flight t 

heaven. . . 

Doge. I am at peace: the peace of cer- 

That a sure hour will come, when their 
sons’ sons, 

And this proud city, and these azure wate«^ 
And aU which makes them eminent and 

bright, ^ 

Shall be a desolation and a curse, 

A hissing and a scoff unto the nations, 

* “S. « 

» u,. u.., .b.. — 

deceive . . be 

Thyself, and canst not injure the 

calmer- 
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Qllamo jafteto, ®oge of (^entce. 


Doge. 1 stand within eternity, and see 
Into eternity, and I behold — 

Ay, palpable as I see thy sweet face 
For the last time — the days which I de- 
nounce 

Unto all time against these wave-girt walls, 
And they who are indwellers. 

Guard {coming foncard). Doge of Venice, 
The Ten afe in attendance on your highness. 
Doge. Then farewell, Angiolina! — one 
embrace — 

Forgive the old man who hath been to thee 
A fond but fatal linsbaud — love my memory — 
I would not ask so much for me still living, 
But thou const judge of me more kindly now, 
Seeing my evil feelings are at re.st. 

Besides, of all the fruit of these long years, 
Glory, and wealth, and power, and fame, 
and name, 

Which generally leave some flowers to bloom 
liven o’er the grave, I have nothing left, 
not even 

A little love, or friendship, or esteem, 

No, not enough to extract an epitaph 
From ostentatious kinsmen ; in one hour 
I have uprooted all my former life. 

And outlived everything, except thy heart, 
The pure, the good, the gentle, which will oft 
With unimpair’d but not a clamorous grief 
Still keel) — Thou turn’st so pale 1— Alas I she 
faints, 

She has no breath, no pulse 1— Guards I lend 
your aid — 

I cannot leave her thus, and yet 'tis bettor, 
Since every lifeless moment spares a pang. 
When she shakes off this temporary death, 

I shall he with the Eternal.— Call her 
women — 

One look ! — how cold her hand ! — as cold as 
mine 

Shall be ere she recovers. — Gently tend her, 

And take my last thanks 1 am ready now. 

[The Attendants of k^ioiQiAiiA enter, and 
surround their Mistress, who has fainted. 
— Exeunt the Dooe, Guards, d-c. dc. 

Scene 111. 

The Court of the Ducal Palace; the outer 
gates are shut aaainst the people . — The 
Dooe enters in his ducal robes, in pro- 
cession with the Council of 'Ten and other 
Patriciatis, attended by the Guards, till 
they arrive at the top of the “ Giants’ Stair- 
case” {where the Doges took the oaths); the 
Executioner is stationed there with his 
sword.— On arriring, a Chief of the Ten 
takes of the ducal cap from the Doqe’s 
head. 

Doge. So now the Doge is notliing, and at 
last 


I am again Marino Faliero : 

’Tis well to be so, though but for a moment. 
Here was I crown’d, and here, beai* witness, 
Heaven ! 

With how mucli more contentment I resign 
That shining mockery, the ducal bauble. 
Than I received the fatal ornament. 

One of the Ten. Thou tremhlest, Faliero 1 
Doge. 'T is with age, then. 

Den. Faliero! hast thou aught further to 
commend, 

Compatible with justice, to the senate? 

Doge. I would commend my nephew to 
their mercy, 

My consort to their justice ; for methinks 
My death, and such a death, might settle all 
Between the state and me. 

P>(’n. Tliej' shall be cared for ; 

Even notwithstanding thine unheard-of 
crime. 

J^oge. Unheard of! ay, there’s not a 
history 

But shows a thousand crown’d conspirators 
Against the people ; hut to set them free, 

One sovereign only died, and one is dying. 
Den. And who were they who fell in such 
a cause ? 

Doge. The King of Sparta and the Doge 
of Venice — 

Agis and Faliero ! 

Den. Hast thou more 

To utter or to do ? 

J>oge. May I speak? 

Den. Thou may’st ; 

But recollect the people are without, 

Beyond the compass of the human voice. 

Doge. 1 speak to Time and to Eternity, 

Of which I grow a portion, not to man. 

Ye elements! in which to be resolve<i 
I hasten, let my voice he as a spirit 
Upon you! Ye blue waves! which bore my 
banner, 

Y"e winds! which flutter’d o’er as if yon 
loved it, 

And fill’d my swelling sails as they were 
wafted 

To many a triumph ! Tliou, my native earth, 
Which I have bled for ! and thou, foreign 
earth, 

Which drank this willing blood from many 
a wound ! 

j Y’e stones, iji which my gore will not sink 
' hut 

Reek up to lieaven ! Y’e skies, which will 
receive it ! 

Thou sun! which shinest on these things 
and Thou ! 

VTio kindlest and who (jnenchest suns *— 
Attest I 

I am not innocent — but are these guiltless? 
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[Act V. Sceue IT. 


I perish, but not unavenged ; far ages 
Float up hrom the abyss of time to be, 

And show these eyes, before they close, the 
doom 

Of this proud city, and I leave my curse 

On her and hers for ever 1 Yes, the hours 

Are silently engendering of the day, 

When she, who built ’gainst Attila a bul- 
wark. 

Shall yield, and bloodlessly and basely yield, 
Unto a bastard Attila, ^\'ithout 
Shedding so much blood in her last defence, 
As these old veins, oft drain’d in shielding 
her. 

Shall pour in sacrifice. — She shall be bought 
And sold, and be an appanage to those 
"N^nio shall despise her ! — She shall stoop 
to be 

A province for an empire, petty town 
In lieu of capital, with slaves for senates, 
Beggars for nobles, panders for a people ! 
Then when the Hebrew ’s in thy palaces. 

The Hun in thy high places, and the Greek 
Walks o’er thy mart, and smiles on it for 
his : 

When thy patricians beg their bitter bread 
In narrow streets, and in their shameful 
need 

Make their nobility a plea for pity ; 

Then, when the few who still retain a wreck 
Of tiieir gieat fathers’ heritage shall fawn 
Round a barbarian Vice of Kings’ Vice- 
gerent, 

Even in the palace where they sway’d as 
sovereigns. 

Even in the palace where they slew their 
sovereign. 

Proud of some name they have disgraced, or 
sprung 

From an adulteress boastful of her guilt 
With some lai'ge gondolier or foreign soldier. 
Shall bear about their bastardy in triumph 
To the third spurious generation ; — when 
Thy sons are m the lowest scale of being, 
Slaves turn’d o’er to the vanquish’d by the 
victors. 

Despised by cowards for gi'eater cowardice. 
And scorn’d even by tlie vicious for such 
vices 

As in the monstrous grasp of their con- 
ception 

Defy all codes to image or to name them ; 
Then, when of Cyprus, now thy subject 
kingdom. 

All thine inheritance shall be her shame 
Entail’d on thy less virtuous daughters, 
gro\ra 

A wider proverb for worse prostitution ; — 
Wlien all the ills of conquer’d states shall ^ 
cling thee, 


Vice without splendour, sin without relief 
Even from the gloss of love to smooth it o'er, 
But in its stead, coarse lusts of habitude. 
Prurient yet passionless, cold studied lewd- 
uess, 

Depra\ung nature’s frailty to an art 
VTien these and more are hea^’y (fti^ee, 
when 

Smiles without mirth, and pastiihes without 
pleasure. 

Youth without honour, age ^nthout respect, 
Meanness and weakness, and a sense of woo 
’Gainst which thou wilt not strive, and dar st 
not murmur, 

Have made thee last and worst of peopled 
deserts, 

Then, in the last gasp of thine agony. 
Amidst thy many murders, think of mine. 
Thou den of drunkards \nth the blood of 
princes I 

Gehenna of the w’aters I thou sea Sodom I 
Thus I devote thee to the infernal gods I 
Thee and thy serpent seed! 

[Here the Doge turns and addreises 

the Executioner. 

Slave, do thine office 1 
Strike as I struck the foe I Strike as I would 
Have struck those tyrants ! Strike deep as my 
curse I 

Strike — and but once! , . 

{The Doge throws himself ujwn nis 
knees, and as the Executioner raises 
his sword the scene closes. 


' Scene IV. 

he Piazza and Piazzetta of St 
people in croiods (fathered round the gr 
gates of the Ducal Palace, tohich are shut. 

First Citizen. I have gain’d the gate, and 
can discern the Ten, 

obed in their gowns of state, rauge<t roiiu 

Civf I cannot reach thee with imue 

utmost effort. . ... 

[ow is it ? let us hear at least, since sign 
5 thus prohibited unto the people, 
xcept the occupiers of those bars 
First Cit. One has approach d the g » 
and now they strip 

he ducal bonnet from his head— and now 
:e raises his keen eyes to beaven ; 1 see 
hem glitter, and his lips move— Hush I h 

:was'b^t’’a murmur-Cofse upon tbc dis- 

tance ! . , . Vp 

is words are inarticulate, but 
wells up like mutter'd thunder, wouia 

could 

at gather a sole sentence I 
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Second Cxt. Hush 1 we perhaps may catch 
the sound. 

First Cit. 'T is vain, 

I cannot hear him. — How his hoary hair 
Streams on the wind like foam upon the 
wave ! 

Now — now — he kneels — and now they form a 
circle 

Round him, and all is hidden — but I see 
The lifted sword in air All I hark! it falls! 

\_The people nuirmttr. 

Third Cit. Then they have murder’d him 
who would have freed us. 

Fourth Cit. He was a kind man to the 
commons ever. 

Fifth Cit. Wisely they did to keep their 
portals barr’d. 

Would we had known the work they were 
preparing 


Ere we were sununon'd here — we w’ould have 
brought 

Weapons, and forced them ! 

Sixth Cit. Are you sure he 's dead ? 

First Cit. I saw the sword fall — Lot what 
have we here ? 

Fnteronthe Balcony o/the Palace tvhich fionts 
St. Mark’s Place a Chief op the Ten, with 
a bloody sivord. He waves it thrice before 
the People^ and exclaims^ 

“ Justicehatli dealt upon the mighty Traitor!” 

f The gates are opened ; the populax.e rush in 
toicards the ‘‘ Giants' Staircase,” where 
the execution has taken place. The fore- 
most of them exclaims to those behind, 

“ The gory head rolls down the Giants’ 
^teps ! ” [ The curtain falls. 


^ar^anupafua: 

A TRAGEDY. 




TO 

THK ILLUSTRIOUS OOETIIK 

A STRANUF.lt PRESUMES TO OFFER THE HOMAGE OF A 
I.ITERARY VASSAL TO HIS LIEGE LOUD, THE FIRST OF EXISTING WRITERS, 
WHO HAS CHEATED THE I.ITF.RATURE OF HIS OWN COUNTRY, 

AND ILLUSTRATED THAT OF EUROPE. 

THE UNWORTHY PRODUCTION 

WHICH THE AUTHOR VENTURES TO INSCRIRE TO HIM IS ENTITLED, 

SARDANAPALUS. 

■ 


PREFACE. 


In publl.slilng the following Trage<llcs* 1 have 
only to rcpftit, that they were not composed with 
the most remote view to the stage. On the attempt 
made liy the managers In a former In.snmce, the 
public t)[»lnlon biw been alrea<ly expressed. With 
regard to my own i)rivjiU; feelings, us It scem.s 
that they are to sUuul for nothing. I shall sjiy 
nothing. 

For the historical foundation of the following 
com|Mjsltions the reader Is referred to the NoU-s. 

The Autlior has In one Instance attemptc.l to pre- 
serve, and in the other to approaeh, the “unltie.s-’' 
conceiving that with any very distant departure 
from them, there may be i>oetry. but cun be no 


• “ Surduuaimlus " ua.l “ Tbe Twu Foscari 


drama. He is aware of the unpopularity of thl.s 
notion in pre.sent English literature ; but It is not 
a system of his own, being merely an opinion, 
whiclj, not very long ago, wjis the law of literature 
throughout the world, and is still so in the more 
civilizetl j)arts of It. But “nous avons chang(^ tout 
cela," and are reaping the advant;ige.s of the 
change. The writer is far from conceiving that 
anything he can adduce by i>ersonal precept or 
example ciin at all approach his regular, or even 
Irregular, prcdeces-sors : he Is merely giving a rea- 
son why he preferred the more regular formation 
of a structure, however feeble, to an entire abandon- 
ment of all rules wluitsoever. Where he has failtni 
the failure is In the architect, -and not In tiiJ 
art. 


SARDAE'APALUS. 

' ' 4 » ■ 


Dramatis Personae. 


MEN. 

Sardanapalus, King of Nineveh, and 
Assyria^ d'C. 

AjVBkCY.?,,the ^fede who aspired to the Throne. 
Belkses, a Chaldean and Soothsayer. 
Salemenes, the King's Jlrother-in-Law. 
Aetada, an Assyrian Officer of the Palace. 
Pania. 

Zamrs. 

Sfero. 

Balea. 


WOMEN. 

Zarina, the Queen. 

Myrrua, an Ionian female Slave, and the 
Kavourite of Sardanapaeus. 

Women composing the Harem of SarpA- 
NAPAEUS, Guards, Attendants, ChaU 
dean Priests, Medes, dc. dc. 


Scene . — A Hall in the Poyal Palace of Nineveh. 


In this tragedy it has been my intention to follow the accoant of Diodorus ^icuh , 
re<lucing it, however, to such dramatic regularity as I best could, and trying to 
the unities. I therefore suppose the rebellion to explode and succeed in one day i.v 
sudden conspiracy, instead of the long war of the history. 


Act I. 

Scene I . — A Hall in the Palace. 

Salemenes {solus). He hath wrong d his 
queen, but still he is her lord ; 

He hath wrong’d my sister, still he is my 
brother ; ... 

He hath wrong’d his people, still he is their 
sovereign, 

.\nd I must be his friend as well as subject* 
He must not perish thus. I will not see 
The bloo<l of Nimrod and Semiramis 
Sink in the earth, and thirteen hundred years 
Of empire ending like a shepherd’s tale ; 

He must be roused. In his effeminate heart 
There is a careless courage which corruption 
Has not all quench’d, and latent energies, 
Repress’d by circumstance, but not de- 
stroy’d — 

Steep’d, but not drown’d, in deep voluptuous- 
ness. 

If born a peasant, he had been a man 
To have reach’d an empire : to an empire born. 
He will bequeath none ; nothing but a name. 
Which his sons will not prize in heritage : 
Yet, not all lost, even yet he may redeem 
His sloth and shame, by only being that 


rhich he should be, as easily as the thing 
[e should not be and is. Were it less toil 
o sway his nations than consume his ine . 
o head an army than to rule a harem I 
[e sweats in paUing pleasures, |^“Us his sou , 
nd saps his goodly strength, in toils uhicu 

yield not , ^ 

[ealth like the chase, nor glory hke tli 

[e murb7rouseil. Alas 1 there is no sound 
[Soundofsoft music heard from 
o rouse him short of thunder. Hark I tlie 

he l3Te,^the timbrel ; the lascivious 
f lulling instruments, the ’ 

f women, and of beings less than » 

[ust chime in to the echo of Ins reve . 
rhile the great king of all know of earn 
oils crown’d with roses, and his diaden 

ies neulicently by to be caught up 
y manly l-and which dares to snatch 

o, whei*e they come! ^ 

he reeking odours of the girls, 

nd see the bright gems of ghttenng pr 
t once his chorus and kis council, 
long the gallery, mid d ^ 

s femininely d, and ® q„een.— 

he grandson of Semiramis, the m <1 


Act 1. Scene 1.] 
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He comes! Shall I avrait him ? yes, and front 
him, 

And tell him what all good men tell each other, 
Speaking of him and his. They come, the 
slaves 

Led by the monarch subject to his slaves. 


Scene II. 

Knter SARDANArALUS effeininatehj dressed, hts 
Head crowned with Flowers, and his Jlohe 
vef/ligenth/ JiovAng, attended by a Train of 
U'omen ana young Slaves. 

Sar.{speakingtosome of his attendants). Let 
the pavilion over the Eujphrates 
Be garlanded, and lit, and furnish'd forth 
For an especial banquet ; at the hour 
Of midniglit we will sup there : see nought 
wanting, 

And bid the galley be prejiared. There is 
A cooling breeze which crisps the broad clear 
river : 

We will embark anon. Fair nymphs, who 
deign 

To share the soft hours of Sardanapalus, 
We’ll meet again in that the sweetest hour. 
When we shall gather like the stars above us. 
And yon will form a heaven as bright as theirs ; 
Till then, let eacdi lie mistress of her time, 
And thou, my own Ionian Myrrha, choose 
Wilt thou along with them or me? 

Hyr. ^ My lord 

Bar. My lord, my lifel why answerest 
thou so coldly ? 

It is the curse of kings to be so answer’d. 
Itulo thy own hours, thou rnlest mine — say, 
wouldst thou 

Accompany our guests, or charm away 
The momenta from me? 

The king’s choice is mine. 
Sar. I pray thee say not so : my chiefest 
joy 

Is to contribute to thine every wish. 

I do not dare to br<‘athc my own desire. 

Lest it should clash with thine ; for thou art 
still 

Too prompt to sacrifice thy thoughts for 
others. 

Myr. I would remain; I have no happiness 
Save ill beholding thine ; yet 

Sar. Yet 1 what ykt ? 

Thy own sweet will shall be the only barrier 
Which over rises betwixt thee and me. 

Myr. I think the present is the wonted 
hour 

Of council ; it were better I retire. 

Sixl. {comes forward and says), Tlic Ionian 
slave says well t let her retire. 

Sar. Who answers ? How now, brother ? 


Sal. The queen's brother, 

And your most faithful vassal, royal lord. 

Sar. {addressing his train). As I have 
said, let all dispose their hours 
Till midnight, w'hen again w’e pray your 
presence. ^ [_The court retiring. 

{To Myrrha, vho is going). Myrrha! I 
thought thou wouldst remain. 

Great king, 

Thou didst not say so. 

Sar. But thou lookedst it: 

I know each glance of those Ionic eyes, 
Which said thou wouldst not leave me. 

Myr. Sire ! your brother 

Sal. His consort's brother, minion of Ionia ) 
How darcst thou name me and not blush ? 

Sar. Not blush ! 

Thou hast no more eyes than heart to make 
her crimson 

Like to the dying day on Caucasus, 

Where sunset tints the snow with rosy 
shadows, 

And then reproach her with thine own cold 
blindness, 

Which will not see it. What ! in tears, my 
Myrrha ? 

Sal. Let them How on ; she weeps for 
more than one, 

And is herself the cause of bitterer tears. 

Sar. Cursed be he who caused those tears 
to flow ! 

Sal. Curse not thyself — millions do that 
already. 

Sar. Thou dost forget thee : make mo not 
remember 
I am a monarch. 

BaL Would thou couldst ! 

My sovereign, 

I pray, and thou, too, prhice, permit my 
absence. 

Sar. Since it must be so, and this churl 
has clicck’d 

Thy gentle spirit, go; but recollect 
Tliat we must forthwith meet: I had rather 
lose 

An empire than thy presence. 


\.Fxit Myrrha. 
It niay be 

Thou wilt lose both, and both for ever I 

Brother! 

I can at least command myself, who listen 
To language such as this : yet urge me not 
Beyond my easy nature. 

AW. ’T is beyond 

That easy, far too easy, idle nature, 

Which I would urge thee. O that I could 
rouse thee 1 


Though ’twere against myself. 

j 

lue man would make me tjTant. 
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[Act I. 


Sal. So thou art. 

Think’st thou there is no tyranny but that 
Of blood and chains ? The despotism of vice, 
The weakness and the wickedness of luxury, 
The negligence, the apathy, the evils 
Of sensual sloth — produce ten thousand 
tyrants, 

Whose delegated cruelty surpasses 
The w’orst acts of one energetic master. 
However harsh and hard in his o^\ti bearing. 
The false and fond examples of thy lusts 
Corrupt no less than they oppress, and sap 
In the same moment all thy pageant power 
And those who should sustain it ; so that 
whether 

A foreign foe invade, or civil broil 
Oisti’act ^^'ithin, both will alike prove fatal: 
The first thy subjects have no heart to 
conquer ; 

The last they rather would assist than 
vanquish. 

Sar. Why, what makes thee the mouth- 
piece of the people ? 

Sal. Forgiveness of the queen's, my 
sister’s wrongs ; 

A natural love unto my infant nephews; 
Faith to the king, a faith he may need 
shortly. 

In more than words ; respect for Nimrod’s 
line ; 

Also, another thing thou knowest not. 

Sar. What’s that? 

Sal. To thee an unknown word. 

Sar. Yet speak it ; 

I love to learn. 

Sal. Virtue. 

Sar. Not know the word I 

Never was word yet rung so in my ears— 
Worse than the rabble’s shout, or splittuig 
trumpet : 

I’ve heard thy sister talk of nothing else. 
Sal. To change the irksome theme, then 
hear of vice. 

Sar. From whom? 

Sal. Even from the winds, if thou 

couldst listen 

Unto the echoes of the nation’s voice. 

Sar. Come, I ’m indulgent, as thou know- 
est, patient, , * i * 

As thou hast often proved— speak out, what 

moves thee? 

Sal. Thy peril. 

Sar. Say on. 

Sal. Thus, then : all the nations. 

For they are many, whom thy father left 
In heritage, are loud in wrath against thee. 
Sar. ’Gainst me/ What would the slaves . 
Sal. A king. 

Sar. And what 

Am I then ? 


Sal. In their eyes a nothing; but 

In mine a man who might be something still. 
Sar. The railing drunkards! why, what 
would they have ? 

Have they not peace and plenty? 

Sal. Of the first 

More than is glorious ; of the last, far less 
Than the king recks of. 

Sar. Whose then is the crime, 

But the false satraps, who provide no better? 
S(^. And somewhat in the monarch who 
ne’er looks 

Beyond his palace walls, or if he stirs 
Beyond them, 'tis but to some mountain 
palace, . 

Till summer heats wear down. 0 glorious 
Baal ! 

■Who built up this vast empire, and wert 
made 

A god, or at the least shinest like a god 
Through the long centuries of thy reno^Ti, 
This, thy presumed descendant, ne’er beheld 
As king the kingdoms thou didst leave as 

hero, _ . I 

Won vnth thy blood, and toil, and time, aiui 

peril I , 

For what ? to furnish imposts for a revei, 

Or multiplied extortions for a nnnioii. 

Sar. I understand thee— thou wouldbt 

have me go 

Forth as a conqueror. By all ..i-.g 

Which the Chaldeans read— the resiles 

Deser\?tlmt I should curse them with their 
wnshes, 

AijdJead them forth to 

Semiramis — a woman only led 
These our Assyrians to the solar shores 

’T is most true. And ho. re- 

Saf. *“vhy, Uke a man-n hero; 

Not vanquish’d. With but twenty guard , 

she made 

Good her retreat to Bactria. 

Lefrshe behind in India to the vultures? 

Sal. Our annals say not. 

Sar Then I wiU say for lueiu 

That she had better ^ 0 '®“ 

Some twenty garments, than with tweuiy 

Have fleTto^Bactria, leaving to Uie 

And wolves, and men— the fiercer 

Her m^ads of fond subjects. Is • 

Then let me Hve m ®Jnot the same 

Sal. All warhke spirits ha> e noi 

fate. 


Scene Il.l 


^avl<iMpatu6. 
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Semiramis, the glorious parent of 
A hundred kings, althongh she fail’d in 
India, 

Brought Persia, Media, Bactria, to the realm 
Which she once sway’d — and thou viigkt’st 
sway. 

iS'ar. I sway them — 

Sbe but subdued them. 

*S'a/. It limy be ere long 

That they will need her sword more than 
your sceptre. 

Sar. There was a certain Bacchus, was 
there not ? 

I’ve heard my Greek girls speak of such — 
they say 

He was a god, that is, a Grecian god, 

An idol foreign to Assyria’s worship, 

Who conquer’d this same golden realm of Ind 
Thou prat’st of, where Semiramis was 
vanquish’d. 

Sal. I have heard of such a man ; and 
thou perceiv’st 

That he is deeni'd a god for what he did. 

Sar . And in his godship I will honour 
him — 

Not much as man. What, ho! my cupbearer? 

Sal. What means the king ? 

To worship your new god 
And ancient conqueror. Some wine, I say. 

Kilter Cupbearer. 

Sar. {addressing the Cupbearer). Bring 
me the golden goblet, thick with gems, 
Which bears the name of Nimrod’s chalice. 
Hence, 

Fill full, and bear it quickly. 

[,Kxit Cupbearer. 

' 2 ^^* * moment 

A ntting one for the resumption of 

Thy yet unslept-off revels? 

Re-enter Cupbearer, with tcine. 

Sar. {taking the cup from him). Noble 
kinsman, 

If these barbarian Greeks of the far shores 
And skirts of these our realms lie not this 
Bacchus ’ 

Coiiquer'd the whole of India, did he not? 

Sal. Ho did, and thence was deem'd a 
deity. 

Sar. Not so : — of all his conquests a few 
columns 

Which may be his, and might be mine, if I 

Thought them worth purchase and convev 
aiicc, are ^ 

The landmarks of the seas of gore he shed 

The realms he wasted, and the hearts he 
broke. 

Jlut here, here in this goblet is his title 


To immortality — the immortal grape 
From which he first express’d the soul, and 
gave 

To gladden that of man, as some atonement 
For the victorious mischiefs he had done. 
Had it not been for this, he would have 
been 

A mortal still in name as in his grave ; 

And, like my ancestor Semiramis, 

A sort of semi-glorious human monster. 
Here’s that which deified him — let it now 
Humanise thee ; my surly, chiding brotlier 
Pledge me to the Greek god I 

Sal. For all thy realms 

I would not so blasplicmc our country’s 
creed. 

Sar. That is to say, thou thinkest him 
a hero. 

That he shed blood bv oceans ; and no god, 
Because he turn’d a fruit to an enchantment, 
Wliicli cheers the sad, revives the old, 
m spires 

The young, makes weariness forget his toil, 
And fear her danger ; opens a new world 
When this, the present, palls. Well, then 
7 pledge thee 

And him as a true man, who did his utmost 
In good or evil to surprise mankind, f Drinks. 

Sal. Wilt thou resume a revel at this 
hour ? 

Sar . And if I did, ’t were better than a 
trophv, 

Bemg bought without a tear. But that is 
not 

My present purpose : since thou wilt not 
pledge me, 

Continue what thou pleasest. 

{To the Cujihearer.) Boy, retii’e. 

c 7 T 111., [Kxit Cupbearer. 

Sal. I would but have recall’d thee from 
thy dream ; 

Better by me awaken’d than rebellion. 

Sar. Who should rebel ? or why ? what 
cause? pretext? 

I am the lawful king, descended from 

^’ho knew no preilecessors. 

\\ hat have I done to thee, or to the people. 
That thou shouldst rail, or they rise up 
against me ? 

Sal. Of what thou liast done to me I 
speak not. 

Sar. But 

Thou think’st that I have wrong’d the aueen • 
is’tnotso? 

Sal. Think I Thou hast wrong’d her I 

11 prince, and hear me 

bhe has ^ power and splendour of her 
station. 

Respect, the tutelage of Assyria's heirs, 

The homage and the appanage of sovereignty. 
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I married her as monarchs wed — for state, 
And loved her as most husbands love their 
wives. 

If she or thou supposedst I could link me 
Like a Chaldean peasant to his mate, 

Ye knew nor me, nor monarchs, nor man* 
kind. 

Sal, I pray thee, change the theme : my 
blood disdains j 

Complaint, and Salemenes’ sister seeks not j 
Reluctant love even from Assyria’s lord ! ; 

Nor would she deign to accept dirided pas- 
sion 

With foreign strumpets and Ionian slaves. i 
The queen is silent. 

Sar. And why not her brother ? , 

Sal. I only echo thee the voice of emijires, 
Which he who long neglects not long ^vill 
govern. 

Sar. The ungrateful and ungracious 
slaves ! they murmur 

Because I have not shed their blood, nor led 
them 

To di'y into the desert’s dust by myriads. 

Or whiten with their bones the banks of 
Ganges ; 

Nor decimated them with savage laws. 

Nor sweated them to build up pyramids, 

Or Babylonian walls. 

Sal, Yet these are trophies 

More worthy of a people and their prince 
Than songs, and lutes, and feasts, and con- 
cubines, 

And lavish’d treasures, and contemned vu*- 
tues. 

Sar. Or for my trophies I have founded 
cities : 

There’s Tarsus and Anchialus, both built 
111 one day — what could that blood-loving 
beldame, 

My martial grandam, chaste Seiniramis, 

Do more, except destroy them ? 

Sal. ’Tis most true ; 

I omi thy merit in those founded cities. 

Built for a whim, recorded with a verse. 
Which shames both them and thee to coming 
ages. 

Sar. Shame me ! By Baal, the cities, 
though well built, 

Ai‘e not more goodly than the verse ! Say 
what 

Thou wilt ’gainst me, my mode of life or rule. 
But nothing 'gainst the truth of that brief 
record. 

Why, those few lines contain the liistory 
Of all things human : hear — “ Sardauapalus, ^ 
The king, and son of Anacyndaraxes, 

In one day built Anchialus and Tarsus. 

Eat, drink, and love; the rest’s not worth a 
fillip.” 


Sal. A worthy moral, and a wise inscrip- 
tion, 

For a king to put up before his subjects ! 
Sar. Oh, thou wouldst have me doubtless 
set op edicts — 

“ Obey the king — contribute to his treasury 
Recruit his phalanx — spill your blood at bid- 
ding — . 

Fall down and w’orship, or get op and toil.” 
Or thus — “ Sardauapalus on this spot 
Slew fifty thousand of his enemies. 

These are their sepulchres, and this bis 
trophy." 

I leave such things to conquerors ; enoogn 
For me, if I can make my subjects feel 
The weight of human misery less, and ghde 
Uugroaning to the tomb: I teke no licence 
mich I deny to them. We all are men. 

Sal. Thy sires have been revered as 
gods — 

Sar. In dust 

And death, where they are neither gods nor 

men. , . 

Talk not of such to me ! the worms are gods , 
At least tliey banqueted upon your gods, 

.\iid died for lack of further nut^ieut. 
Those gods were merely men ; look to tneir 

issne^^ 

I feel a thousand mortal things about me, 
But nothing godlike. -unless it may 
The thing which you condemn, a ^spositiou 

To love and to be merciful, 

The follies of my species, and (that s human; 

To be indulgent to my own. 

Sal Alas 1 

The doom of Nineveh is seal’d.— Woe— woe 

To the uurivall’d city 1 _ . . ^ 

Wliat dost dread 

Sal. Thou art guarded by thy foes : m 

few hours . , . -..er- 

The tempest may break out winch 

whelms thee, . , , 

What moat we 

Which has environ’d thee tV 

There is resource: empower me 

signet _ y , 

To quell the machinations, and 1 lay 
ihe hLds of thy chief foes before thy feet. 

.Van The to oon.Kr 

When even thine own s ui ^^^jh 

Give me thy signet— trust me 

Sar. I will trust no man witn uiui 
■When ^riake those from others, we n 
What we have taken, nor the thing we gi 
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Sal. Wonldst thon not take their lives 
who seek for thine ? 

Sar. That’s a hard question — But I an- 
swer, Yes. 

Cannot the thing be done without ? Who ai e 
they 

Whom thou suspectest? — Let them be ar- 
rested. 

Sal. I would thou wouldst not ask me; 
the next moment 

Will send my answer through thy babbling 
troop 

Of paramours, and thence fly o’er the palace, 

Even to the city, and so baffle all. — 

Trust me. 

Sar. Thou knowest I have done so ever ; 

Take thou the signet. { Gives the signet. 

Sal. I have one more request. 

Sar. Name it. 

Sal. That thou this night forbear the 

banquet 

In tlie pavilion over the Euphrates. 

Sar. Forbear the banquet! Not for all 
the plotters 

Tliat ever shook a kingdom 1 Let them come, 

And do their worst : I shall not blench for 
them ; 

Nor rise the sooner ; nor forbear the goblet ; 

Nor crown me with a single rose the less ; 

Nor lose one joyous hour.— I fear them not. 

Sal. But thou wouldst arm thee, wouldst 
thou not, if needful ? 

Sar. Perhaps. I have the goodliest ar- 
mour, and 

A sword of such a temper ; and a bow’ 

And javelin, which might furnish Nunrod 
forth : 

A little heavy, but yet not unwieldy. 

Ajid now I think ou’t.’tis long since I’ve 
used tliem, 

Even in the chase. Hast ever seen them, 
brother ? 

Sal. Is tliis a time for such fantastic tri- 
fling?— 

If need be, wilt thou wear them? 

. Will I not? 

Oh ! if it must be so, and these rash slave.s 

Will not ])e ruled with less, I’ll use the sword 

Till they shall ^nsh it turn’d into a distaff 

Sal. They say tliy sceptre ’s turn’d to that 
already. 

Sat. That s false! but let them say so* 
the old (xreeks, 

Of whom our captives often sing, related 

The same of their chief hero, Hercules 

Because he loved a Lydian queen:’ thou 
seest 

The populace of all the nations seize 

Each calumny they can to sink their sove- 
reigns. 


Sal. They did not speak thus of thy 
fathers. 

Sar. No ; 

They dared not. They were kept to toil and 
combat ; 

And never changed their chains but for their 
annour : 

Now they have peace and pastime, and the 
licence 

To revel and to rail; it irks me not. 

I would not give the smile of one fair girl 
For all the popular breath tliat e’er divided 
A name from nothing. What are the rank 
tongues 

Of this vile herd, grown insolent with feeding. 
That I should prize their noisy praise, or 
dread 

Their noisome clamour ? 

Sal. You have said they are men ; 

As siicii their hearts arc something. 

So my dogs’ are ; 
And better, as more faitlifiil : — but, proceed ; 
Thon liast my signet since they are tumul- 
tuous, 

Let tliem be temper’d, yet not rouglily, till 
Necessity enforce it. I Late all pain. 

Given or received ; wc have enough within 
us, 

The meanest vassal as the loftiest monarch, 
Not to add to each other’s natural burthen 
Of mortal misery, but rather lessen, 

By mild reciprocal alleviation, 

The fatal penalties imposed on life: 

But this they know not, or they will not know’ 

I have, hy Baal I done all I could to soothe 
them : 

I inade no wars, I added no new imposts, 

I interfered not with their civic lives, 

I let them pass their days as best might suit 
them : 

Passing my own as suited me. 

f . Thou stopp’st 

Short of the duties of a king ; and therefore 
Xlicy say thou art unfit to be a inoiiarch. 

Sar. They lie.— Unhappily, I am unlit 
lo he aught save a monarch ; else for me 

.. Mode might be the king instead. 

Sat. There is one Mede, at least, who seeks 
to be so. 

Sar. ^^^lat mean’st thou?— ’t is thy secret- 
thon desirest ’ 

Few questions, and I’m not of curious nature, 
rake the fit steps; and, since necessity 
Kequires, I .sanction and support thee Ne’er 
Was man who more desired to rule in peace 
The peaceful only ; if they ronse me, better 
They had conjured up stern Nimrod from his 
ashes, ^ 

“The miglity hnuter.” I wUl turn these 
realms 
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To one wide desert chase of brutes, who icere, 
But would no more, by their own choice, be 
human. 

What the^ have found me, they belie; that 
%ohtch 

They yet may find me — shall defy their wish 
To speak it worse ; and let them thank them- 
selves. 

SaZ. Then thou at last canst feel ? 

Sar. Feel 1 who feels not 

Ingratitude ? 

Sal. I will not pause to answer 

With words, but deeds. Keep thou awake 
that energy 

Which sleeps at times, but is not dead within 
thee, 

And thou may’st yet be glorious in thy reign, 
As powerful in thy realm. Farewell I 

[A'xif Salemenes. 
Sar. {solus). Farewell ! 

He’s gone ; and on his finger bears my signet, 
Which is to him a sceptre. He is stern 
As I am heedless ; and the slaves deserve 
To feel a master. What may be the danger, 
I know not : he hath found it, let him quell 
it. 

Must I consume my life — this little life — 

In guarding against all may make it less ? 

It is not worth so much ! It were to die 
Before my hour, to live in dread of death. 
Tracing revolt ; suspecting all about me, 
Because they are near ; and all who are 
remote, 

Because they are far. But it it should be 
80 — 

If they should sweeii me off from earth and 
empire, 

Why, what is earth or empire of the earth ? 

I have loved, and lived, and multiplied my 
image ; 

To die is no less natural than those 
Acts of this clay ! ’Tis true I have not shed 
Blood as I might have done, in oceans, till 
My name became the synonyme of death — 

A terror and a trophy. Bnt for this 
I feel no penitence ; my life is love : 

If I must shed blood, it shall be by force. 

Till now, no drop from an Assyrian vein 
Hath flow’d for me, nor hath the smallest 
coin 

Of Nineveh's vast treasures e’er been lavish'd 
On objects wliich could cost her sons a tear : 
If then they hate me, 'tis because I hate not : 
If they rebel, 'tis because I oppress not. 

Oh, men 1 ye must be ruled with scythes, not 
sceptres, 

And mow’d down like the grass, else all we 
reap 

Is rank abundance, and a rotten h^vest 
Of discontents infecting the fair soil, 


Making a desert of fertility.— 

I'll think no more. ^Within there, ho! 

Enter an Attendant. 

Sar. Slave, tell 

The Ionian Myrrha we could crave her pre- 
sence. 

Attend. King, she is here. 

Myurha enters. 

Sar. {apart to Attendant). Away! 
{Addressing Myriiha). Beautiful being ! 
Thou dost almost anticipate my heart ; 

It throbb’d for thee, and here thou comest: 
let me 

Deem that some unknown influence, some 
sweet oracle, 

Communicates between us, though unseen, 
In absence, and attracts us to each other. 
Myr. There doth. 

Sar. I know there doth, but uot its 

name : 

Wliat is it ? 

^f)lr. In my native land a God, 

And in my heart a feeling like a God’s, 
Exalted ; j’et I own 'tis only mortal ; 

For what I feel is humble, and yet happy— 
That is, it would be happy; but 

[MYHRHApUM^W- 
There comes 

For ever something between us and what 
We deem our happiness : let me remove 
The barrier which that hesitating accent 
Proclaims to thine, and mine is seald^^ 

^r? My lord— my king— sire— sovereign ; 

thus it is — ^ - 

For ever thus, address’d with awe. 1 , 

Can see a smile, unless m some or 

banquet’s 

Intoxicating glare, when the buffoons 

Have gorged themselves up 

Or I have quaff’d me down to their 

Myrrha^^'can hear all these tliiags, these 

Lor<l-kTng-sir<^-monarch-nay. ttae aas 

I prized them; dovps and 

That is, I suffer’d them— from slaves 

But when they falter from the hpf H 
The lips which liave been press d to 

a chill ,1 of tbe 

Comes o’er my lieart, a cold sense 


falsehood 


Df thi; i;,?siatiou, Whirii repi^se^eling^, 
hi those for whom I have felt most, 

^Vish that^rconld lay 

\nd share a cottage ou the Caucasu 
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With thee, and wear no crowns bat those 
of flowers. 

Mtjr. Would that we could 1 

Sar. And dost thou, feel this ? — Why ? 

lli/r. Then thou wouldst know what thou 
canst never know. 

Sar. And that is 

The true value of a heart ; 
At least, a woman's. 

Sar. I have proved a thousand — 

A thousand, and a thousand. 

-l/yr. Hearts ? 

Sar. I think so. 

Ml/r. Not one I tlie time may come thou 
may’st. 

Sar. It will. 

Hear, Myrrlia ; Saleinenes has declaretl — 

Or wliy or how he hath di\incd it, Belas, 
Who founded our great realm, knows more 
than I — 

But Saleinenes hath declared my throne 
In peril. 

d/yr. He did well. 

Sar. And say'st thou so? 

Thou whom ho spurn’d so harshly, and now 
dared 

Drive from our iiresencc with his savage jeers. 
And made thee weej) and blush ? 

Myr . I should do both 

More frequently, and he did well to call me 
Back to my duty. But thou spak’st of 
peril — 

Peril to thee 

^ Sar. Ay, from dark plots and snares 

Prom Mc<les — and discontented troops and 
nations, 

I know not what— a labyrinth of things— 

A maze of mutter’d tlireats and mysteries : 
Ihou know st the man — it is his usual 
custom. 

But lie is honest. Come, we’ll think no 
more on ’t — 

But nf the midnight festival. 

Tis time 

To think of aught save festivals. Thou hast 
not 

Bpurn’d his sago cautions’? 

Sar. What? — and dost thou fear’ 

M<jr. Fear ! I ’m a Greek, and how should 
I fear death ? 

A slave, and wherefore should I dread my 
freedom ? 

Sar. Then wherefore dost thou turn so 
pale ? 

d/yr. I love. 

Sar. And do not I? I love thee far— far 
more 

Than either the brief life or the wide realm, 
Which, it may be, arc menaced; — yet I 
blench not. 


Myr. That means thou lovest nor thyself 
nor me ; 

For he who loves another loves himself, 
Even for that other's sake. This is too rash : 
Kingdoms and lives are not to be so lost. 

Sar. Lost ! — why, who is the aspiring 
chief who dared 
Assume to win them? 

Myr. Who is he should dread 

To try so much ? When he who is their ruler 
Forgets himself, will they remember him ? 

Sar. Myrrha ! 

Myr. Frown not upon me ; you have 
smiled 

Too often on me not to make those frowns 
Bitterer to bear than any punishment 
Which they may augur.— King, I am your 
subject ! 

Master, I am your .slave ! Man, I have loved 
you ! — 

Loved you, I know not by what fatal weak- 
ness. 

Although a Greek, and born a foe to 
inonarchs — 

A slave, and hating fetters— an Ionian, 

-And, therefore, when I love a stranger, more 
Degraded hy that passion tlian by chains ! 
Still I have loved you. If that love were 
strong 

Enough to overcome all former nature. 

Shall it not claim the privilege to save 
you? 

Sar. Save me, my beautyl Thou art very 
fair. 

And what I seek of thee is love — not safety. 

Myr. And without love where dwells 
security ? 

Sar. I speak of woman’s love. 

' The very first 

Ut numan life must spring from woman’s 
breast, 

Your first small words are taught you from 
her lips, 

\our first tears quench’d by her, and your 
last sighs 

Too often breathed out in a woman’s hearing, 
When men Lave shrunk from the ignoble 
care 

Of watching the last hour of him who led 
them. 

Sar. My eloquent Ionian ! thou speak’st 
music ; 

The very chorus of the tragic song 

I liave heard thee talk of as the favourite 
l>astime 

Of tliy far fathor-land. Nay, weep not— calm 
tlioo. 

Myr. I ^veep not.— But I pray thee, do not 
speak 

About my fathers or their land. 
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Yet oft 


Sar. 

Thou speakest of them. 

Myr. True— tiue : constant thought 

Will overflow in words unconsciously ; 

But when another speaks of Greece, it wounds 
me. 

Sar. Well, then, how wouldst thou save 
me, as thou saidst? 

Myr. By teaching thee to save thyself, 
and not 

Thyself alone, but these vast realms, from 
all 

The rage of the worst war — the war of 
brethren. 

Sar. Why, child, I loathe all war and 
warriors ; 

I live in peace and pleasure : what can man 
Do more ? 

Myr. Alas! my lord, with common men 
There needs too oft the show of war to keep 
The substance of sweet peace ; and, for a king, 
’T is sometimes better to be fear’d than loved. 
Sar. And I have never sought but for the 
last. 

^fyr. And now art neither. 

Sar. Dost say so, Myrrha ? 

Myr. I speak of civic popular-love, self- 
love, 

Which moans that men are kept in awe and 
' law. 

Yet not oppress’d— at least they must not 
think so, 

Or if they think so, deem it necessary. 

To ward off worse oppression, theii* own 
passions. 

A king of feasts, and flowers, and wine, and 
revel, 

And love, and mirth, was never king of glory. 
Sar. Glory ! what ’s that ? 

^fyr. Ask of the gods thy fathers. 

Sar. They cannot answer; when the 
priests siieak for them, 

’T is for some small addition to the temple. ^ 
Myr. Look to the annals of thine empire's 
founders. 

Sar. They are so blotted o'er with blood, 
I cannot. 

But what wouldst have 7 the empire has been 
founded. 

I cannot go on multiplying empires. 

Myr. Preserve thine own. 

Sar. At least, I will enjoy it. 

Come, Myn'ha, let us go on to the Euphrates : 
The hour invites, the galley is preparetl, 

And the pavilion, deck’d for our return, 

In fit adornment for the evening banquet, 
Shall blaze with beauty and with light, until 
It seems unto the stars which are above os 
Itself an opposite star; and we ^vill sit 
Crown’d with fresh flowers like — 


Victims. 


Myr. 

Sar. No, like sovereigns, 

The shepherd kings of patriarchal times, 
Who knew no brighter gems than summer 
wTcaths, 

And none but tearless triumphs. Let us on. 

2^nfer Pania. 

Pan. May the king live for ever ! 

Sar. Not an hour 

Longer than he can love. How my soul hates 
This language, which makes life itself a lie, 
Flattering dust ^vith eternity I Well, Pania ! 
Be brief. 

Pan. I am charged by Salemenes to 
Reiterate his prayer imto the king, 

That for this day, at least, he will not quit 
The palace : when the general returns. 

He will adduce such reasons as will warrant 
His daring, and perhaps obtain the pardon 
Of his presumption. 

Sar. What I am I then coop d ? 

Already captive ? can I not even breathe 
The breath of heaven ? TeU prince Salemenes, 
Were aU Assyria raging round the walls 
In mutinous myriads, I w'ould still go lortii. 

Pan. I must obey you, and yet — 

Mur. Oh, monarch, hstep. 

How many a day and moon thou hast recliuM 
Within these palace waUs in silken daUiauM, 
And never shown thee to thy people s lougmg , 

Leaving thy subjects’ eyes - 

The satraps uncontrolld, the gods un 

And auSgs in the anarchy of flotk. 

Till all, save evil, slumber d througu 

realm! . 

And «-at thou not now tarry for « day 
A day which may redeem thee? Wilt 

Yield rthe few still faithful 

For them, for thee, for thy past fathers 

And for thy sons’ inheritance? 

From'the deep urgency -B-ith which the pnuc<- 
Despatch’d me to your sacred r'f ” 

Must dare to add my feeble voice to that 

No, it must not he. 

Ml'ir. For the sake of thy , 

Sar. por that 

Of^U*thy faithful subjects, who wiU raUy 
Round thee and thine.^^^ ^ : 

There is no peril :-’t is a sullen 

Of Salemenes, to approve ns. 

And show himself more f^orions take 

Myr. By all that ’s good and glonou 

this counsel. 
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Sar. Business to-morrow. 

Myr, Ay, or deatli to-night. 

Sai\ Wliy let it come then unexpectedly, 
’Midst joy and gentleness, and mirth and 
love ; 

So let me fall like the pluck’d rose t — far 
better 

Thus than be wither’d, 

Myv. Then thou wilt not yield. 

Even for the sake of all that ever stirr’d 
A monarch into action, to forego 
A trifling revel. 

tSai'. No. 

^f}/r. Then yield for mine ; 

For my sake I 

*S'«r. Thine, my Myrrha ! 

^ ’Tis the first 

Boon which I ever ask’d Assyria’s king. 

That’s true, and were’t my kingdom, 
must be granted. 

Well, for thy sake, I yield me. Pania, hence 1 
Thou hear’st me. 

And obey. Pania. 

I marvel at thee. 
What is thy motive, MjTrha, thus to urge me ? 

Myr. Thy safety ; and the certainty that 
nought 

Could urge tlie prince thy kinsman to require 
Thus much from thee, but some impending 
danger. 

/S'ar. And if I do not dread it, why shouldst 
thou ? 

Myr. Because thou dost not fear, I fear 
for thee. 

Sar. To-morrow thou wilt smile at these 
vain fancies. 

^fyr. If the worst come, I shall be where 
none weep, 

And that is better than the power to smile. 
And thou ? 

Sar. I shall be king, as heretofore. 

Myr. Where ? 

Sar. With Baal, Nimrod, and Semiramis, 
Sole in Assyria, or with them elsewhere. 

Fate made mo what I am — may make me 
nothing — 

But either that or nothing must I be : 

I will not live degraded. 

Myr. Hadst thou felt 

Thus ftlways, none would evor dare deerade 
thee. 

Sar. And who will do so now ? 

’ Bust thou suspect none ? 

Sar. Suspect 1— that’s a spy’s oflice. Oh! 

we lose 

Ten thousand precious moments in vain 
words, 

And vainer fears. Within there 1— ye slaves 
deck ’ 

The hall of Nimrod for the evening revel : 


If I must make a prison of our palace, 

At least we’ll wear our fetters jocundly ; 

If the Euphrates be forbid us, and 
The summer dwelling, on its beauteous bor- 
der, 

Here we are still uumenaced. Ho ! within 
there ! \Jixit Sardanapalus. 

Myr.{ifola.) Wliy do I love this man ? My 
country’s daughter.s 

Love none bnt heroes. Bnt I have no 
country ! 

The slave hath lost all save her bonds. I 
love him ; 

And that’s the heaviest link of the long 
chain — 

To love whom we esteem not. Bo it so : 

Tlie hour is coming when he’ll need all 
love, 

And find none. To fall from him now were 
baser 

Than to have stabb’d him on his throne when 
highest 

Would have been noble in my country’s 
creed : 

I was not made for either. Could I save him, 
I should not love him better, hut myself ; 

And I have need of the last, for I have fallen 
In my own thoughts, by loving this soft 
stranger : 

And yet methinks I love him more, perceiv* 

iug 

That he is hated of his own barbarians, 

The natural foes of all the blood of Greece. 
Could I but wake a single thought like those 
Which even the Phrygians felt W’hen hattluig 
long 

’Twixt Ilion and the sea, within his heart, 

He would tread down the barbarous crowds, 
and triumph. 

He loves me, and I love him ; the slave loves 
Her master, and would free him from his 
vices. 

If not, I liave a means of freedom still, 

And if I cannot teach him liow to reign. 

May shoiv him how alone a king can leave 
His throne. I must not lose him from my 
sigkt. [Kxit. 


Act IL 

Scene I , — The Portal of the same Hall 

of the Palace. 

Peleses (so7j<8). The sun goes down : me- 
thinks he sets more slowly, 

Taking bis last look of Assyria’s empire. 

How red he glares amongst those deepening 
clouds, 

Like the blood he predicts 1 If not in vain, 
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Tliou sun tliat sinkest, and ye stars which 
rise, 

I have outwatch’d ye, reading ray by ray 
The edicts of your ovbs, which make Time 
tremble 

For what he brings the nations, ’tis the 
furthest 

Hour of Assyria’s years. And yet how calm ! 
An earthquake should announce so gi’eat a 
fall— 

A summer’s sun discloses it. Yon disk, 

To the star-read Chaldean, bears upon 
Its everlasting page the end of what 
Seem’d everlasting ; but oh I thou true sim 1 
The burning oracle of all that live, 

As fountain of all life, and symbol of 
Him who bestows it, wherefore dost thou limit 
Thy lore unto calamity? Why not 
Unfold the rise of days more worthy thine 
All-glorious hurst from ocean ? why not dart 
A beam of hope athwart the future years, 

As of UTath to its days ? Hear me I oh, hear 
me ! 

I am thy worshipper, thy priest, thy servant — 
I have gazed on thee at thy rise and fall, 

And bow'd my head beneath thy mid day 
beams. 

When my eye dared not meet thee. I have 
watch'd 

For thee, and after thee, and pray’d to thee, 
And sacrificed to thee, and read, and fear’d 
thee. 

And ask’d of thee, and thou hast answer’d — 
but 

Only to thus much : while I speak, he sinks — 
Is gone — and leaves his beauty, not his know- 
ledge, 

To the delighted west, which revels in 
Its hues of dying glory. Yet what is 
Deatl), so it be but glorious ? 'Tis a sunset ; 
And mortals may be happy to resemble 
Tlie gods but in decay. 

Enter Arbaces hy an inner door. 

Art. Belescs, w'hy 

So rapt in thy devotions? Dost tliou stand 
Gazing to trace thy disappearing g<Ml 
Into some realm of undiscover'd day? 

Our business is with night — 'tis come. 

Bel. But not 

Gone. 

Arh. Let it roll on — we are ready. 

Bel. Yes. 

Would it were over ! 

Arh. Does the prophet doubt, 

To whom the very stars shine victory ? 

Bel. I do not doubt of victory — but the 
Vie toi* 

Arh. Well, let thy science settle that. 
Meantime 


I 


I have prepared as many glittering spears 
As will out-sparkle our allies — your planets. 
There is no more to thwart us. The sbe- 
king, 

That less than woman, is even now upon 
The w’aters with his female mates. The 
order 

Is issued for the feast in the pavilion. 

The first cup wliich he drains will be the last 
Quaff'd by the line of Nimrod. 

Jiel. ’T was a brave one. 

Arh. And is a weak one — ’tis worn oat— 
w’e'll mend it. 

Bel. Art sure of that ? 

A rh. Its founder was a hunter— 

I am a soldier — what is there to fear? 

Bel. The soldier. 

Arh. And the priest, it may be: but 

If you thought thus, or think, why not retain 
Your king of concubines ? why stir me up? 
Why spur me to this enterprise ? your own 
No less than mine ? 

Bel. Look to the sky ! 

Arh. I looK. 

Bel. What seest thou ? 

Arh. A fair summer’s twilight, and 

The gathering of the stars. 

Bd. And midst them, mark 

You earliest, and the brightest, which so 
quivers, 

As it would quit its place in the blue ether. 

Arh. Well! , , , 

Bel. ’Tis thy natal ruler— thy bmth planet. 
Arh. {(ouchinq his scaithard). My star is in 
this scabbard : when it shines. 

It shall out-dazzle comets. Let us think 

Of wimt is to be done to justify 

Thy planets and their portents. When we 

conquer, . 

They shall have temples— ay, and prie.sts 

and thou .... 

Shalt be the pontiff of— what gods thou vnii, 

For I observe that they are ever just, 

And own the bravest for the most devout. 

Bel. Ay, and the most devout for bra>e— 
thou hast not 

Seen me turn back from battle. 

Arh. No; I own tnee 

As^ firm in fight as Babylonia’s captain, 

As skilful in Chaldea’s worship ; now, 

Will it but please thee to forget the pnest, 

And be the warrior ? 

nd Why not both ? 

^ The better; 

Ai^d yet it almost shames me, we shall 

have , 

So little to effect. This woman s 
Degiades the very conqueror. lo 

A boId^amUdoody de.spot from his throne, 
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And grappled with him, clashing steel with 
steel, 

That were heroic or to win or fall ; 

Bat to upraise luy sword against this silk- 
worm, 

And hear him whine, it may Ihj 

BeL Do not deem it : 

He has that in him which may make you 
strife yet ; 

And were he all yon tlhnk, his guards are 
liardy. 

And headed by the cool, stern Salemcnes. 

Arh. They’ll not resist. 

Bel. Why not? they are soldiers. 

Arh. True, 

And therefore need a soldier to coniinand 
them. 

BeL That Saleinenes is. 

Arh. But not their king. 

Besides, he hates the effeminate thing that 
govenns, 

For the queen's sake, his sister. Mark j’ou 
not 

He keeps aloof from all the revels ? 

Bel. But 

Not from the council — there he is ever con- 
stant. 

Arh. And ever thwarted: what would you 
have inor(* 

To make a rebel out of? A fool reigning, 

His bloo<l dishonour’d, and himself disdain’d: 

Why, it is Am revenge we work for. 

Brl. Could 

He but be brought to think so: this I doubt 
of. 

Arh. What, if we sound him ? 

Bel. Yes— if the time served. 


Enter Balka. 

Bal. Satraps! The king commands your 
presence at 
The feast to-night. 

Bel. To hear is to obey. 

In the pavilion ? 

Bal. No; here in the palace. 

Arh. Howl in the palace? it was not thus 
order’d. 

Bal. It is so order’d now. 

Arh. And why? 

Bal. I know not. 

May I retire ? 

Arh. Stay. 

Bel. {to Arh. aside). Hush ! let him go his 
way. 

{Alternately to Bal). Yes, Balea, thank the 
monarch, kiss the hem 
Of his imperial rol)e, and say, his slaves 
Will take the crumbs he deigns to scatter 
from 

His royal table at the hour — was’t midnight ? 


Bal. It w as : the place, the ball of Nimrod. 
Lords, 

I humble me before you, and depai’t. 

[Exit Bal£A. 

Arh. I like not this same sudden change 
of place ; 

There is some mystery : wherefore should he 
change it ? 

Bel. Doth he not change a thousand times 
a day ? 

Sloth is of all things the most fanciful — 

And moves more parasangs in its intents 
Than generals in their marches, when they 
seek 

To leave their foe at fault. — Why dost thou 
muse ? 

Arh. He loved that gay pavilion, — it was 
ever 

His sununer dotage. 

Bel. And he loved his queen — 

And thrice a thousand harlotry besides — 

And he has loved all things by turns, except 
Wisdom and glory. 

Arh. Still — I like it not. 

If he has changed — why, so must we : the 
attack 

Were easy in the isolated bower, 

Beset with drowsy guards and drunken 
courtiers ; 

But in the hall of Nimrod 

Bel. Is it so ? 

Methought the haughty soldier fear’d to 
mount 

A throne too easily — does it disappoint thee 
To find there is a slipperier step or two 
Than what was counted on ? 

Arh. When the hour comes. 

Thou shalt perceive bow far I fear or no. 
Thou hast seen my life at stake — and gaily 
play’d for : 

But here is more upon the die — a kingdom. 

Bel. I have foretold already — thou wilt 
w in it : 

Then on, and prosper. 

Arh. Now were I a soothsayer, 

I would have boded so much to myself. 

But be the stars obey’d — I cannot quarrel 
With them, nor their interpreter. Who’s 
here ? 


Enter Salemenes. 

Sal. Satraps ! 

Bel. My prince ! 

Sal. Well met — I sought ye both. 

But elsewhere than the palace. 

. Wherefore so? 

Sal. ’Tis not the hour. 

Arh. The hoiu* !— what hour ? 

^^l- Of midnight. 

Bel. Midnight, my lord I 
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Sal. Wliat, are you not in^nted ? 

Bel. Oil ! yes — we had forgotten. 

Sal. ^ Is it usual 

Thus to forget a sovereign’s invitation ? 

Arh. Why— we but now received it. 

Sal. Then why here ? 

Arh. On duty. 

Sal. On what duty ? 

Bel. Oil the state’s. 

We have the privilege to approaoli the 
presence ; 

But found the monarch absent. 

Sal. And I too 

Am upon duty. 

Arb. May we crave its purport ? 

Sal. To ai-rest two traitors. Guards! 
Within there ! 


Enter Guards. 

Sal. {continuimj). Satraps, 

Your swords. 

Bel. {delivering his). My lord, behold 
my scimitar. 

Arh. {draicing his su'ord). Take mine. 

Sal. {advancing). I wUl. 

-<•1/ ?;. But in your heart the blade — 

The hilt quits not this hand. 

Sal. {draioing). How I dost thou brave 
me ? 

’T is well — this saves a trial, and false mere}’. 
Soldiers, hew down the rebel ! 

Arh. Soldiers I Ay — 

Alone you dare not. 

Sal. Alone ! foolish slave — 

What is there in thee that a jirince should 
shrink from 

Of open force ? We dread thy treason, not 
Thy strength : thj' tooth is nought without 
its venom — 

The seiqient’s, not the lion’s. Cut him down. 
Bet. {interposing). Arbaces! are you mad ? 
Have I not render’d 

My sword ? Then trust lilce me our si>\ e- 
reign’s justice. 

Arh. No — I will sooner trust the star.s 
thou prat’st of, 

And this slight arm, and die a king at least 
Of my own breath and body — so far that 
None else shall chain tliem. 

Sal. {to the Guards). You liear him and 
me. 

Take him not, — kill. 

\^The Gtiards attach ARn.\CES, irZ/o de- 
fends himself valiantly and dex- 
terously till thetf leaver. 

Sal. Is It even so; and must 

I do the hangman’s office ? Recreants ! see 
How 5’ou should fell a traitor. 

fSALEMENES attacls Ahbaces. 


Enter Sabdanapalus and Train. 

Sar. Hold your hands — 

Upon your lives, I say. mat, deaf or 
drunken ? 

My sword ! O fool, I wear no sword : here, 
fellow, 

Give me thy weapon. [To a Guard. 

[SARDANAPAnus snatches a sword from 
one of the soldiers, and rushes hettcetn 
the combatants — they separate. 

Sar. In mj' very palace! 

What hinders me from cleaWng you in twain, 
Audacious brawlers ? 

Bel. Sire, your justice. 

Sal. Or- 

Your weakness. 

Sar. {raising the sword). How’ ? 

Sal. Strike ! so the blow' ’s repeated 

Upon yon traitor — whom you spare a mo- 
ment, 

I trust, for torture — I’m content. 

Sar. What— him ! 

Who dares assail Arbaces ? 

Sal. II 

Sar. Indeed I 

Prince, you forget yourself. Upon what war- 
rant ? 

Sal. {showing the signet). Thine. 

Arb. {confused). The kings! 

Sal. Y'es I and let the king confirm it. 
Sar. I parted not from this for such a 
purpose. 

Sal. Y'ou parted with it for your safety— I 
Employ’d it for the best. B'onounce m 
person. 

Here I am but your slave — a moment past 
I was your representative. 

Sar. Then sheatlie 

Y’our swords. , . 

[Arbaces and Sai.e^ienes retitrn thexr 

sicords to the scabbards. 
Sal. Mine’s sheathed: I pray you sheathe 
not yours : . , 

’T is the sole sceptre left yon now w’lin 
safety. 

Sar. A lieavy one ; the hilt, too, hurts my 
hand. 

: To a Guard). Here, fellow, take thy weapon 
back. Well, sirs, 

Wliat doth this mean ? , 

jiel. The prince must answer tnai. 

Sal. Truth upon my part, treason upon 

tbeirs. , 

Sar. Treason— Arbaces ! treachery ana 

S0I0SCS ! 

That w’ere an union I will not believe. 

Bel. Where is the proof? t 

Sal. I ’ll answer that, if 

The king demands your fellow-traitor’s sw ord. 
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Arh. {to Sal.). A sword which hath been 
drawn as oft as thine 
Against his foes. 

Sal. And now against his brother, 

And in an hour or so against himself. 

Sar. That is not possible: he daied not; 
no— 

No — I’ll not hear of such things. — These 
vain bickerings 

Arc spawn’d in courts by base intrigues, and 
baser 

Hirelings, who live by lic.s on good men’s 
lives. 

Yon must have been deceived, my brother. 

Sal. First 

Let hini deliver up his weapon, and 
Proclaim himself your subject by that duty, 
And I will answer all, 

Sar. Why, if I thought so — 

But no, it cannot be; the Mode Arbaces — 
The trusty, rough, true soldier— the best cap- 
tain 

Of all who discipline our nations No, 

I’ll not insult him thus, to bid him render 
The scimitar to me he never yielded 
Lnto our enemies. Chief, keeji your weapon. 
Sal. {delivering back the signet). Monarch, 
take back your signet. 

No, retain it; 

But use it with more moderation. 

Sal. Sire, 

I used it for your honour, and restore it 
Because I cannot keep it with my own. 
Bestow it on Arbaces. 

Sar. So I should : 

He never ask'd it. 

Doubt not, he will have it, 
\\ ithout that hollow semblance of respect. 
Bel. I know not what hath prejudiced the 
prince 

So strongly ’gainst two subjects, than i\hom 
none 

Have been more zealous for Assyria's weal. 
Sal. Peace, factious priest, and faithless 
soldier ! thou 

Unitest in thy own person the W’orst vices 
Of the most dangerous orders of mankind. 
Keep thy smooth words and juggling homiiies 
For those who know- thee not. Thy fellow’s 
sin 

Is, at the least, a bold one, and not temper’d 
By the tricks taught thee in Chaldea. 

Hear him, 

My hege—the son of Belus ! he blasphemes 
Ihe worship of the land, which bow’s the knee 
Before your fathers. 

9*^^ I P*‘^.V you 

Let him have absolution. I dispense with 
■rhe worslup of dead men ; feeling that I 
Am mortal, and believing that the race 


From whence I sprung are— w'hat I see them 
— ashes. 

hel. King ! do not deem so : they are with 
the stars, 

And 

Sar. You shall join them ere they will 
rise, 

If you preach further.— Why, this is rank 
treason. 

SaX. My lord ! 

Sar. To school me in the w’orsliip of 

Assyria’s idols 1 Let him he released — 

Give him liis sword. 

Sal. My lord, and king, and brothel 

I pray ye pause. 

^ sermonised, 

Ana (iiiui (1, and deafen’d with dead men and 
Baal, 

And all Chaldea’s starry mysteries. 

Bel. Monarch ! respect them. 

Sar. Oh ! for lliat — I love them ; 

I love to watch them in the deep l)hie vault, 
And to compare them with my Myrrha's eyes ; 
I love to see their rays redoubled in 
The tremulous silver of Euphrates’ wave. 

As the light breeze of midnight crisps the broad 
^^id rolling water, sighing tlirough the sedges 
Uliich fringe his banks: hut whether they 
may be 

Gods, as some say, or the abodes of gods, 

As others hold, or simply lamps of night. 
Worlds, or the lights of worlds, I know nor 
care not. 

There’s something sweet in my uncertainty 
1 would not change for your Chaldean lore * 
Be.sides, I know of these all clay can know 
Of aught above it, or below' it— nothing 
I see tlieir brilliancy and feel their beauty— 
nheu they shine on my grave I shall know 
neither. 

Bel. For neither, sire, say better. 

' , I will wait, 

H it so please you, iiontiff, for that knowledge, 
in the mean time receive your sw'ord, and 
know 

That I prefer your service militant 
Lnto your ministry--iiot loving either. 

Sal. {antde^. Hib lusts have made him 
mad. Then must I save him, 
bpite of himself. 

A ^ f it^ase you to hear me, Satraps I 

And chiefly thou, my priest, because I doubt 
thee 

More than the soldier; and would doubt tliew 
all 

M ert thou not half a warrior : let us part 

pardon-which must be 
Earn d^hy the guilty; this I’ll not pronounce 

Although upon this breath of mine depends 
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Your own ; and, deadlier for ye, on my fears. 
But fear not — for that I am soft, not fearful-<- 
And so live on. "Were I the thing some think 
me, 

Your heads would now he dripping the last 
drops 

Of their attainted gore from the high gates 
Of this our palace, into the dry dust, 

Their only portion of the coveted kingdom 
They would be croum’d to reign o’er — let that 
pass. 

As I have said, I will not rfccwi ye guilty, 

Nor doom ye guiltless. Albeit better men 
Than ye or I stand ready to arraign you ; 
And should I leave your fate to sterner judges, 
And proofs of all kinds, I might sacrifice 
Two men, who, whatsoe’er they now are, were 
Once honest. Ye are free, sirs. 

Arh. Sire, this clemency — 

Del. {interniptinq him). Is worthy of your- 
self ; and, although innocent, 

We thank 

Sar. Priest ! keep your thanksgivings for 
Belus ; 

His offsindng needs none. 

Bel. But being innocent 

Sar. Be silent. — Guilt is loud. If ye are 
loyal, 

Ye are injured men, and should be sad, not 
gi-ateful. 

Bel. So we should be, were justice always 
done 

By earthly power omnipotent ; but innocence 
Must oft receive her right as a mere favour. 

Sar. That’s a good sentence for a homily, 
Though not for this occasion. Prithee keep it 
To plead thy sovereign’s cause before his 
people. 

Bel. I trust there is no cause. 

Sar. No cause-, perhaps ; 

But many causers : — if ye meet with such 
In the exercise of your inquisitive function 
On earth, or should you read of it in heaven 
In some mysterious twinkle of the stars. 
Which are your chronicles, I pray you note. 
That there are worse things betwixt earth 
and heaven 

Thau him who ruleth many and slays none; 
And, hating not himself, yet loves his fellows 
Enough to spare even those who would not 
spare him 

Were they once masters — but that's doubtful. 
Satraps ! 

Y'our swords and persons are at liberty 
To use them as ye will — but from this hour 
I'have no call for either. Salemenes^ 

Follow me. 

]^Exeunt Sardanapalus, Salemenbs, 
and the Train., &c.y leaving Arbaces 
and Beleses. 


Arh. Beleses ! 

Bel. Now, what think you? 

Arh. That we are lost. 

Bel. That we liave won the kingdom. 

vli-6. What? thus suspected — with the 
sword slung o’er us 

But by a single hair, and that still wavering, 
To be blown down by his imperious breath 
Which spared us — why, I know’ not. 

Bel. Seek not w’hy; 

But let us profit by the interval. 

The hour is still our own — our power the 
same — 

The night the same w’c destined. Ho hath 
changed 

Nothing except our ignorance of all 
Suspicion into such a certainty 
As must make madness of delay. 

Arh. Andycl 

Bel. What, doubting still ? 

Arh. He spared our lives, nay, more. 

Saved them from Salemenes. 

And how long 

Will he so spare? till the first drunken 

minute. , n 

Arh. Or sober, rather. Yet he did it 

nobly ; # • j 

Gave royally w’hat w’e had forfeited 

Basely^— 

Bel. Say bravely. , , ^ 

Arh Somewhat of botli, perhaps, 

But it has touch’d me, and, whate’er betide, 

I will no further on. ,,, 

And lose the worm ! 

A , h. Lose anything except my o« n csteenn 
Bel. I blush that we should owe our lues 
to such 

A king of distaffs ! 

A rh But no less we owe them , 

And I should^ blush far more to take the 

/>^^*^Thmnuny’st eudm-e whate’er thou 
wilt — the stars 

Have wTitten otherwise. .intni 

Arb. Tliough they ceme dovnn 

And marshall’d me the way m ail me 
brightness, 

I would not follow. wnrse 

Bel This is wcakuess-uorse 

Thau 'a scared beldam’s dreaming ot m 

.And waking in the dark.— Go as 

Arh. Metliought he look d like 

Even as the proud imperial sUtne 

Looking the monarcli of the 

And sways, while they but ornament, 

AVZ.^T'toM you that you had too 
despised him. 
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And that there was some royalty within 
liim — 

What then ? ho is the nobler foe. 

Arb. But we 

The meaner.— Would he had not spared us ! 

J>cl. So — 

Wouldst thon bo sacrificed thus readily ? 
ylr6. No — but it had been better to have 
died 

Tlian live ungrateful. 

Oh, the souls of some men ! 
Tliou wouldst digest what some call treason, 
ami 

Fools treachery — and, behold, upon the sud- 
den, 

Because for sometliing or for nothing, this 
Rash reveller steps, ostentatiously, 

’Twixt thee and Salernenes, thou art turn'd 
Into— what shall I say? — Sardaimpalus ! 

I know no name more ignominious. 

Arb. But 

An hour ago, who dared to term me sucli 
Had held his life but lightly — as it is, 

I must forgive you, even ns ho forgave us— 
Semirnmis herself would not have done it. 
JJeL No— the queen liked no sharers of 
the kingdom, 

Not even a husband. 

Arb. I must serve him truly 

/kL And humbly ? 

Arb. No, sir, proudly — being honest. 

I shall be nearer thrones than you to heaven; 
And if not quite so haughty, yet more lofty. ’ 
You may do your own deeming— you have 
codes. 

And mysteries, and corollaries of 
Right and wrong, wliich I lack for my direc- 
tion, 

And must pursue but what a plain heart 
teach(;s. 

And now you know me. 

Have you finish'd ? 

-.v-i;''- Yes- 

>Vith you. 

Ht\. And would, perhaps, betray as well 
As quit me? 

Arb. That’s a sacerdotal thought 
And not a soldier’s. 

Be it wliat yon will — 

Truce with these wranglings, and but hear me 
Arb. No— - 

There is more peril in your subtle spirit" 
Than in a phalanx. 

If it must be so — 

I ’ll on alone 

Arif. Alom*! 

T> t • . ^ Thrones hold but one 
Arb. But this IS fillM. 

With worse tlian vacancy 


I have still aided, cherish’d, loved, and urged 

Was willing even to servo you, in the hope 
To serve and save Assyria. Heaven itself 
Seem’d to consent, and all events were 
friendly 

Even to the last, till that your spirit shrunk 
Into a shallow softness; but now, rntlicr 
Than see my country languish, I will be 
Her saviour or the victim of her tyrant, 

Or one or both, for sometimes both arc one; 
And if I win, Aj’bnces is my servant 
Arb. Your servant ! 

Jkl. Wliy not ? better than be slave. 

The slave ofghe Sardaimpalus! 

JCntcr Tania. 

Pan. My lords, I bear an order from tlie 
king. 

Arb. It is obey’d ere .si»okcii. 

^ Notwithstanding, 

Lot ’s hoar it. 

Pan. Fortliwith, on this very niglit, 

Repair to your respective satrapies 
Of Babylon and Media. 

Pel. With our troops ? 

Pan. My order is unto the satraps and 
Their household train. 

Arb. But 

PeL It must be obey'd : 

Say, we depart. 

My order is to see you 
Depart, and not to bear your answer. 

Pel. i^a.-iide). Xy \ 

Well, sir, we will accompany you hence. 

Pan. I will retire to marshal forth tlie 
guard 

Of lionqur whicli befits your rank, and wait 
lOur leisure, so tUixt it the hour exceeds not. 

n.i V *1 I Tania. 

J!ei. ^ow then obey! 

A^'b‘ Doubtless. 

rv\,' , ,, . to the gates 

lliat gi-ate the palace, which is now our 
prison — 

No further. 

Arb. Thou liast harp’d the truth indeed! 

Inc lealin itself, in all its wide extension, 
lawns dungeons at each step for tliee and me. 
Jtcl . (iravcs! 

Arb. If I thought so, this good sword 
should dig 
One more than mine. 

Pel. ] t shall have work enough 

Let iiio hope better than tliou aiigiirest • 

At present, let us hence as best we may 
. ' Thou dost agi-ec witli me in understaiHlin.r 


agi- 

I Tliis order as a sentence ? 
A rh. 


. , . , •T.v.* T.VTAOX^ mail \Ul'UUCV Arh TT^l t x .1 

A despised monarch. Look to it, Arbaces : ; Interpretation should it bear ? R S 
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The very policy of orient mouarchs — 

Pardon and poison — favoms and a sword — 

A distant voyage, and an eternal sleep. 

How many satraps in his father’s time — 

For he I own is, or at least vmsj bloodless — 
Bel. But will not, can not be so now. 

Arh. I doubt it. 

How many satraps have I seen set out 
In his sire’s day for mighty vice-roj’alties, 
Whose tombs are on their path ! I know not 
how, 

But they all sicken’d by the way, it was 
So long and heavy. 

Bel. Let us but regain 

The free air of the city, and we’ll shorten 
The journey. 

Arh. ’Twill be shorten’d at the gates, 

It may be. 

Bel. No; they hardly will risk that. 
They mean us to die privately, but not 
Within the palace or the city walls, 

Where we are known, and may have partisans: 
If they had meant to slay us here, we were 
No longer with the living. Let us hence. 
Arh. If I but thought he did not mean 
my life 

Bel. Fool I hence — what else should des- 
potism alarm'd 

Mean ? Let us but rejoin our troops, and 
march. 

Arh. Towards our provinces ? 

Bel. No; towards your kingdom. 

There’s time, there’s heart, and hope, and 
power, and means, 

Which their half measures leave us in full 
scope. — 

Away 1 

Arh. And I even yet repenting must 
Relapse to guilt I 

Bel. Self-defence is a ^*u•tuc, 

Sole bulwark of all right. Away, I say 1 
Let ’s leave this place, the air grows thick 
and choking, 

And the w’alls have a scent of night-shade — 
hence! 

Let us not leave them time for further council. 
Our quick dei>arture proves our civic zeal ; 
Our quick departure liinders our good escort, 
The worthy Tania, from anticipating 
The orders of some parasangs from hence : 

Nay, there’s no other choice, but hence, 

I say. [Exit with Akbaces, who 

follows reluctantlif. 


Enter Sardanapalus ami Salemenes. 

Sar. Well, all is remedied, and without 
bloodshed, 

That worst of mockeries of a remedy ; 

We are now secure by these men’s exile. 


Sal. Yes, 

As he who treads on flowers is from the 
adder 

Twined round their roots. 

Sar. ^Vlly, what wouldst have me do ? 
Sal. Undo what you have done. 

Sar. Revoke my pardon ? 

Sal. Replace the crown now tottering on 
your temples. 

Sar. That were tjTannical. 

Sal. But sure. 

Sar. We are so. 

What danger can they work upon the fron- 
tier? 

Sal. They are not there yet — never should 
they be so, 

Were I well listen’d to. ^ 

Sar. Nay, I have listen d 

Impartially to thee — why not to them ? 

Sal. You may know that hereafter ; as 
it is, 

I take my leave to order forth the guard. 

Sar. And you mil join us at the banquet. 
Sal. Sire, 

Dispense with me — I am no wassailer : 
Command me in all service save the Bac- 
chant’s. , , 

Sar. Nay, but ’tis fit to revel now and 

Sal. And fit that some should watch for 
those who revel 

Too oft. Am I permitted to depart ? 

Sar. Yes Stay a moment, my %ooa 

Salemenes, 

My brother, my best subject, better 
Thau I am king. Y'ou should have been the 

monarch, , . 

And I— I know not what, and care not , but 

Think not I am insensible to all 

Thine honest wisdom, and thy rougn } 

Though of t reproving, sufferance of my foUies. 
If I have spared these men against t y 

counsel, . , -r j u* 

That is, their lives— it is not that 
The advice was sound; but, let them h 

Ca\'il about their lives— so let them m 

Their banishment will leave me still sound 

Which thei^ death had not left ^ 

Thl'risk to sleep for ever. 

A moment s l)ang now changed for y 

crime. 

Stm let them be made qmet. . 

My word is past. .,xa/.oird 

Sal. But it may be recall d. 
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Sar. ’Tis roy$l. 

Sal. ^ And should therefore be decisive. 
This half iudulgence of an exile serves 
But to provoke— a pardon should be full, 
Or*it is none. 

Sar. And who persuade<l me 

After I bad repeal'd them, or at least 
Only dismiss’d them from our presence, who 
Urged me to send them to their satrapies ? 
Sal. True ; that I had forgotten ; that is, 
sire, 

If they e’er reach’d their satrapies— why, 
then, 

Reprove me more for my advice. 

- . And if 

They do not reach tliem— look to it!— in 
safety, 

In safety, mark me— and security — 

Look to thine ow'ii. 

^ Permit me to depart ; 

Their safety shall be cared for. 

Get thee hence, then ; 
And, i)rithee, think more gently of thy bro- 
ther. 

Sal. Sii’c, I shall ever duly serve my 

[Kxit Salemenes. 
Sar. (soliu). That man is of a temper too 
severe ; 

Hard but as lofty as the rock, and free 
From all the taints of common earth— while I 
Am softer clay, impregnated with flower.s : 
But as our mould is, must the produce be. 

If I have err’d this time, ’t is on the side 
Where error sits most lightly on that sense 
I know not what to call it ; but it reckons ’ 
With me oftlimes for pain, and sometimes 
pleasure; 

A spirit which seems placed about rny heart 
To count its throbs, not (luicken them, and 
ask 

Questions which mortal never dared to ask 
me, 

Nor Baal, though an oracular deity — 

Albeit his marble face inajestical 
Frowns as the shadows of the evening dim 
Ills brows to changed expression, till at times 
1 think the statue looks in act to speak. 

Away with tliese vain thoughts, I will be 
joyous — 

And here comes Joy’s true herald. 

I'liter Myrkha. 

T , King ! the sky 

Is overcast, and musters muttering thunder 

In clouds that seem approaching fast, and 
show 

In forked flashes a commanding tempest. 

\V ill you then quit the palace ? 

, Tempest, say’st thou ? 
Myr. Ay, my good lord. 


Sar. For my owm part, I should bo 

Not ill content to vary the smooth scene, 

And watch the warring elements; but this 
Would little suit the silken garments and 
Smooth faces of our festive friends. Sav. 
Myrrha, 

Art thou of those who dread the roar of 
clouds? 

2fyr. Ill my own country we respect their 
voices 

As auguries of Jove. 

Jove ! — ay, your Baal— 
Ours also has a property in thunder, 

And ever and anon some falling bolt 
Proves his divinity,— and yet sometimes 
Sti-ikes his own altars. 

That were a dread omen. 
Sar. Yes— for the priests. Well, we will 
not go forth 

Beyond the palace walls to-night, but make 
Our feast within. 

Myr. Now, Jove be praised I that he 

Hath heard the prayer thou wouldst not hear. 
The goils 

Are kinder to thee than thou to thyself, 

And flash this storm between lliee and tliy 
foes, 

To shield tliee from them. 

, . . Child, if there be peril, 

MetUinks it is the same within these walls 
As on the river’s brink. 

. , Not so ; tliese walls 

Ai-e high and strong, and guarded. Treason 
has 

To penetrate through many a w'indiiig way 
And massy portal ; but in the pavilion 
riiere is no bulwark. 

XT *1 , palace. 

Nor in the fortress, nor upon the top 

Of cloud-fenced Caucasus, where the eagle 
sits 

Nested in pathless clefts, if treachery be : 
Lven as the arrow finds the airy king, 

The steel will reach the earthly. But be 
calm ; 

The men, or innocent or guilty, are 
CEiiish (I, &ikI far upon tlioir way. 

o . They live, then ? 

Sar. bo sanguinary ? Thou / 

' . I would not shrink 

hrom just infliction of due punishment 

On those who seek your life: were’t other- 
wise, 

I sliould not merit mine. Besides, you heard 
Ihe princely Saleinene.s. 

*1 1 .1 This is strange ; 

Ihe gentle and the austere are both against 
me, ® 

And urge me to revenge. 

'T is a Greek virtue. 
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Sar. But not a kingly one — I ’ll none on 't ; 
or 

If ever I indulge in ’t, it shall be 
With kings — my equals. 

Myr. These men sought to be so. 

Sar. Mjrrha, this is too feminine, and 
springs 

From feai* 

^fyr. For you. 

Sar. No matter, still ’tis fear. 

I have observe<l your sex, once roused to 
wrath, 

Are timidly vindictive to a pitch 
Of perseverance, which I would not copy. 

I thought you were exempt from this, as from 
The clnldish helplessness of Asian women. 

Afyr. My lord, I am no boaster of my love, 
Nor of my attributes ; I have shared your 
splendour, 

And ^\'ill partake your fortunes. You may 
live 

To find one slave more true than subject 
mj'riads : 

But this the gods avert I I am content 
To be beloved on trust for what I feel, 

Rather than prove it to you in your griefs, 
Which might not yield to any cares of mine. 
Sar. Grief cannot come wliere perfect love 
exists, 

Except to heighten it, and vanish from 
That which it could not scare away. Let’s 
in — 

The hour approaches, and we must prepare 
To meet the invited guests who grace our 
feast. lA'xeunt. 

• ■ 4 » 

Act m. 

Scene I. — The ITaJl of the Palace ilhnninated 
— Sardanapalus and his OiLcsis at Table . — 
A storm xcithout^ and 7’hunder occasionally 
heard during the Banquet. 

Sar. Fill full ! why this is as it should be: 
here 

Is my true realm, amidst bright eyes and 
faces 

Happy as fair ! Here sorrow cannot reach. 
Xam. Nor elsewhere — where the king is, 
pleasure sparkles. 

Sar. Is not this better now than Nimrod's 
huntings, 

Or my wild grandam’s chase in search of 
kingdoms 

She could not keep when conquer’d ? 

Alt. Mighty though 

They were, as all th3’ royal line have been. 
Yet none of these who went before have 
reach’d 

The acme of Sardanapalus, who 


Has placed his joy in peace — the sole true 
glory. 

Sar. And pleasure, goo<l Altada, to which 
glory 

Is but the path. What is it that we seek? 
Enjoyment ! We have cut the way short to it, 
Andnot gonetrackingit thi*oughhuman ashes, 
Making a grave \rith every footstep. 

Zam. ^ No; 

All hearts are happj’, and all voices bless 
The king of peace, who holds a world in 
jubilee. 

Sar. Art sure of that ? I have heard other- 
wise ; 

Some saj’ that there be traitors. 

Zam. Traitors they 

"Who dai’e to say so ! — ’Tis impossible. 

What cause ? 

Sar. What cause? true,— fill the goblet up; 
We will not thin k of them : there are none such. 
Or if thei-e be, they are gone. 

Alt. Guests, to my pledge I 

Do^ni on your knees, and drink a measure to 
The safety of the king— the monarch, say I ? 
The god Sardanapalus ! 

[Zames and the Guests kneel, and^ ex- 
claim-' 


Mightier than 

His father Baal, the god Sardanapalus I 

[It thunders as they kneel ^ some start 

Up in 

Zam . Why do you rise, my friends ? in that 
strong peal 

His father gods consented. 

Menaced, ratner. 

King, ^rilt thou bear this mad impiety? 

Sar. Impiety if the sires who 

reign’d 

Before me can be gods, I ’ll not disgrace 
Their hueage. But arise, my pious 
Hoard your devotion for the thunderer tuere . 
I seek but to be loved, not worshipp 

Bo^h you must ever be by all subj^s^ 
Sar. Methinks the thunders still increase . 

it is 

An awful night. , . _ 

Myr. Oh yes, for those who ba> 

No palace to protect their worsliippers- 
Sar. That ’s true, my Myrrha ; and co 

My realm to one wide sbelterfor the wretched, 

^ Thou’rt no god then, not to be 

Able to work a will so good and genera , 
As^Ujy wish would ^ 

Lest we provoke them. 
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Bar. Trne, tliey love not censnre 

Better than mortals. Friends, a thought has 
struck me : 

M’’ere there no temples, wotild there, think 
ye, be 

Air worshippers ? that is, when it is angry, 
And pelting as even now. 

3 ///r. The Persian prays 

Upon his mountain. 

Yes, when the sun shines. 
And I W'ould ask if this your palace 
were 

Unroof’d and desolate, how many flatterers 
Would lick the dust in which the king lay 
low ? 

Alt. The fair Ionian is too sarcastic 
Upon a nation whom she knows not well ; 
The Assyrians know no pleasure but their 
king’s, ^ 

And houuige is their pride. 

Nay, pardon, guests. 
The fair Greek’s readiness of speech. 

Pardon I sire : 

We honour her of all thing.s ne.vt to thee. 
Hark I what was that ? 

That ! nothing but the jar 
Of distant portals shaken by the wind. 

Alt. It sounded like the clash of~hark 
again I 

Zam. The big rain pattering on the roof. 

No more. 

Myrrha, my love, hast thou thy shell in order ? 
Sing ine a song of Sappho, her, thou know’st, 
Wht) in thy countr}* threw 

Pnter Pania, vith sirord and yarments 
h{oody, and disordered. The ynests rise in 
confusion. 

Pan. {to the Guards). Look to the portals; 
And with your best speed to the walls with- 
out. 

Your arms I To arms ! The king’s in danger. 
Monarch, 

E.xcuse this haste, -'t is faith. 

•^ar. Speak on. 

Pan. It 

As Salemenes fear’d ; the faithless satraps 

>S'a;-. You are wounded— give some wine. 

Take breatli, good Pania. 

Pan. 'T is nothing — a mere flesh wound. 
I am worn 

^lore with 1113’ speed to warn mv’ sovereimi 
Tliau hurt in his defence. 

Well, sir, the rebels ? 
Pan. Soon as ^Vrbaces and Belesea reach’d 
Tljcir stations in the city, they refused 

To marcli; and on my attempt to use the 
power 

Which I was delegated with, they call'd 
Upon their troops, who rose in fierce defiance. 


Myr. All? 

Pan. Too many. 
i^ir. Spare not of thy free speech, 

To spare mine ears the truth. 

Pan. My own slight guard 

Were faithful, and what ’s left of it is still so. 
Myr. And are these all the force still faith- 
ful? 

Pan. No — 

The Bactrians, now le<l on by Salemenes, 

AA ho even then was on his wa}’, still urged 
By strong suspicion of the Median chiefs. 

Are numerous, and make strong head against 
The rebels, fighting inch b3- inch, and forming 
An orb around the palace, where the3’ mean 
To centre all their force, and save the king. 

{He hesitates) I am cliarge<l to 

’Tis no time*for hesitation. 
Pan. Prince Salemenes doth implore the 
king 

To arm himself, although but for a moment. 
And show himself unto the soldiers : his 
Sole presence in this instance might do more 
Tljan liosts can do in his behalf. 

^ar. What, ho ! 

My armour there. 

And wilt thou? 

Will I not? 

Ho, there!— but seek not for the buckler: 
’tis 

Too heavy: — a light cuirass and my sw'ord. 
Where are the rebels ? 

Tan. Scarce a furlong’s length 

From the outward wall the fiercest conflict 
rages. 

Sar. Then I may charge on horseback. 
Sfero, ho ! 

Order my horse out.— There is space enough 
Even in our courts, and by the outer gate, 

To marshal half tlm horsemen of Arabia. 

,, [Tu-it Sfeko / or the armour. 

Myr. How’ I do love thee I 

I ne’er doubted it. 
Myr. But now I know thee. 

Sar. {to his Attendant). Bring down my 
spear too. — ^ 

Where ’s Salemenes ? 

T ^ ' AVhere a soldier should be, 

In the thick of the fight. 

. Then hasten to him Is 

The path still open, and couim unication 
Left 'twixt the palace and the phalanx ? 

Tan. 'Twas 

When I late left him, and I have no fear- 
Our troops were steady, and the phalanx 
form’d. 

Sar. Tell him to spare his person for the 
present. 

And that I will not spare my own — and sav 
I come. ^ ’ 
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Pan. There’s victory in the very word. 

Pania. 

Sar. Altada — Zames — forth, and arm ye 1 
There 

Is all in readiness in the armouiy. 

See that the women are bestow’d in safety 
In the remote apartments : let a guard 
Be set before them, with stinct charge to quit 
The post but with their lives — command it, 
Zames. 

Altada, arm yourself, and return hero; 

Your post is near our person. 

\_Exennt Zames, Altada, and all save 

Myrrha. 

Enter Sfero and others icith the King's 

Sfe. King I your armour. 

Sar. {arming himself). Give me thecuirass 
— so : my baldric ; now 
My sword : I had forgot the lielm — where 
is it ? 

That’s well — no, ’tis too heavy: you mis- 
take, too — 

It was not this I meant, but that which bears 
A diadem around it. 

Sfe. Sire, I deem’d 

That too conspicuous from the precious stones 
To risk your sacred brow beneath— and trust 
me, 

This is of better metal, though less rich. 

Sar. You deem’d I Are you too turn’d a 
rebel ? Fellow ! 

Your part is to obey : return, and — no— 

It is too late — I AviU go fortli without it. 

Sfe. At least, wear this. 

Sar. Wear Caucasus 1 why, ’tis 

A mountain on my temi)les. 

Sfe. Sire, the meanest 

Soldier goes not forth thus exposed to battle. 
All men will recognise you — for the storm 
Has ceased, and the moon breaks forth in 
her brightness. 

Sar. I go forth to be recognised, and thus 
Shall be so sooner. Now — my spear 1 I’m 
arm’d. 

\^In going stops short, and turns to Sfero. 
Sfero — I liad forgotten — bring the muTor. 

Sfe. The mirror, she ? 

Sar. Yes, sir, of polish’d brass, 

Brought from the spoils of India — but be 
speed}*. [A>iV Sfero. 

Sar. MjTrha, retire unto a i)lace of safety. 
^^^ly went you not forth with the other 
damsels ? 

Myr. Because my place is here. 

Sar. Ajid when I am gone 

Myr. I follow. 


Sar. 


You ! to battle ? 


Myr. If it were so, 

’Twere not the fii*st Greek girl had trod the 
path. 

I will await here your return. 

Sar. ^ The place 

Is spacious, and the first to be sought out, 

If they prevail ; and, if it be so, 

And I return not 

Myr. Still we meet again. 

Sar. How ? 

Myr. In the spot where all must meet at 
last — 

In Hades ! if there be, as I believe, 

A shore beyond the Styx; and if there be 
not. 

In ashes. 

Sar. Barest thou so much ? 

Myr. I dare all things 

Except survive what I have loved, to be 
A rebel’s booty : forth, and do your bravest. 

Pe'Cnter Sfero idtk the mirror. 

Sar. {loohing at himself). This cuirass fits 
me well, the baldric better. 

And the helm not at all. Methinks I seem 
\^Fling3 away the helmet after trying 

it again. 

Passing well in these toys ; and now to 
prove them. 

Altada ! Where’s Altada ? 

Sfe. Waiting, sire. 

Without : he has your shield in readiness. 

Sar. True ; I forgot he is my shield-bearer 
By right of blood, derived from age to age. 
Myrrha, embrace me; yet once more — once 
more — 

Love me, whate’er betide. My chiefest glory 
Shall be to make me worthier of your love. 
Myr. Go forth, and conquer ! 

[Exeunt Sardanapalus and Sraao. 

Now, I am alone, 

All are gone forth, and of that all how few 
Perhaps return I Let him but vanqnisli, and 
Me perish I If he vanquish not, I perish ; 

For I will not outlive him. He has wound 
About my heart, I know not bow nor why. 

Not for that he is king ; for now* his kingdom 
Hocks underneath his throne, and the eartn 
yawms 

To yield him no more of it than a grave ; 

And yet I love him more. Oh, mighty Jove 
Forgive this monstrous love for a barbanau, 
^V^lo knows not of Olympus I y^, I love him 

Now*, now, far more than Hark— to tn 

w*ar sbont ! 

Methinks it nears me. If it should be so, 

[She draws forth a small vuu. 

This cunning Colchian poison, which my 

father 
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Leam’d to compound on Euxine shores, and 
taught me 

How to preserve, shall free me I It had 
freed me 

Long ere this hour, but that I loved, until 
I half forgot I was a slave : — where all 
Are slaves save one, and proud of servitude, 
So they are served in turn by something 
lower 

In the degree of bondage, we forget 
Tliat shackles worn like ornaments no less 
Are chains. Again that shout t and now the 
clash 

Of anus — and now — and now — 

Enier Altada. 

Alt. Ho, Sfero, Iio ! 

Myr. He is not here; what wouldst thou 
with him? How 
Goes on the conflict ? 

Alt. Dubiously and fiercely. 

Myr. And the king ? 

Alt. Inke a king. I must find Sfero, 

And bring him a new spear and his own 
lielmet. 

lie fights till now bare-headed, and by far 
Too much exposed. The soldiers knew his 
face, 

And the foe too; and in the moon’s broad 
light. 

His silk tiara and his flowing hair 
Make him a mark too royal. Every arrow' 

Is pointed at the fair hair and fair leatures, 
Ajid the broad fillet which crow'iis both. 

Ye gods. 

Who fulminate o’er my father’s land, protect 
him ! 

Were you sent by the king ? 

Alt- By Saleinenes, 

Who sent me privily upon this charge, 
Without the knowledge of the careless 
sovereign. 

The king ! the king fights as he revels I ho I 
Whnt, Sfero ! I will seek the armoury — 

He must be there. [A’xti Altada. 

X'/'’- ’T is no dishonour — no — 

’Tis no di.shonour to have loved this man. 

I almost wish now’, what I never wish’d 
Before, that he were Grecian. If Alcides 
Were shamed in wearing Lydian Omphale’s 
She-garb, and wielding her vile distaff; surely 
He, who springs up a Hercules at once, 
Nursed in effeminate arts from youth to 
manhood. 

And rushes from the banquet to the battle 
A.S though it were a bed of love, deserves 
Thilt A Orcek girl should be liis pEramour 
And a Greek bard his tninstrel, a Greek tomb 
His monument. How goes the strife, sir? 


Enter an Officer. 

Officer. Lost, 

Lost almost past recovery. Zanies I Where 
Is Zames ? 

Myr. Posted with the guard appointed 
To watch before the apartment of the w omen. 

[Exit Officer. 

Myr. {sola). He’s gone; and told no’niore 
than that all 's lost ! 

What need have I to know’ more? In tliose 
w’ords. 

Those little words, a kingdom and a king, 

A line of thii’teen ages, and the lives 
Of thousands, and the fortune of all left 
With life, are merged; and I, too, with the 
great. 

Like a small bubble breaking with the wave 
Which bore it, shall be nothing. At the 
least, 

My fate is in my keeping : no proud victor 
Shall count me with his spoils. 

Enter Pania. 

Ean. Away W’ith me, 

Mj-rrha, without delay; w’c must not lose 
A moment — all that’s left us now. 

Myr. The king ? 

l‘an. Sent me here to conduct you hence, 
beyond 

The river, by a secret passage. 

Myr. Then 

He lives — 

Pun. And charged me to secure your life, 
And beg you to live on for his sake, till 
He can rejoin you. 

^Pjr. Will he then give way? 

Pan. Not till the last. Still, still he does 
whate’er 

Despair can do ; and step by step disputes 
The very palace. 

Myr. They are here, then : — ay, 

Their shouts come ringing through the an- 
cient halls, 

Never profaned by rebel echoes till 
This fatal night. Farewell, Assyria’s lino ! 
Farewell to all of Nimrod 1 Even the name 
Is now’ no more. 

Pan. ^ Aw’ay with me— away ! 

Myr. No: I’ll die here! — Away, and tell 
your king 

I loved him to the last. 

Enter Sahdanapalus oMcf Salemenes with 
Soldiers. 1 ania quits Myriuia, and ranues 
himself with them. 

TTr'^’ffr- . , Since it is thus. 

We 11 die wliere we were born— in our own 
halls. 
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Serry your ranks — stand firm. I liave de- 
spatch’d 

A trusty satrap for the guai*d of Zames, 

All fresh and faitliful; they 'll be here anon. 
All is not over. — Pania, look to M3Trha. 

[Pania returns towards Myrbha. 

Sal. "We have breatliing time; yet once 
more charge, my friends — 

One for Assyria ! 

Sar. Rather say for Bactria ! 

My faithful Bactrians, I will henceforth be 
King of your nation, and we’ll hold together 
This realm as province. 

Sal. Hark I they come — they come. 

Enter Beleses Arbaces vnth the Eehels. 

Arh. Set on, we have them in the toil. 
Charge ! charge ! 

Bel. On ! on ! — Heaven fights for us, and 
with us — On ! 

[They charge the King and Salemenes 
with their troops, tvho defend themselves 
till the arrival o/'Zames with the Guard 
before mentioned. The liebels are then 
driven off , and pursued by Salemenes, 
d*c. As the King is going to join the 
2)ursuit, Beleses crosses him. 

Bel. llo ! tyrant — I will end this war. 

t^ar. Even so, 

My warlike priest, and i)recious prophet, and 
Grateful and trusty subject : jneld, I praj’ 
thee. 

I would reserve thee for a fitter doom, 

Rather than dip my hands in holy blood. 

Bel. Thine hour is come. 

Sar. No, thine. — I’ve lately read, 

Though hut a young astrologer, the stars : 
And ranging round the zodiac, found thj' fate 
In the sign of the Scorpion, which proclaims 
That thou w’ilt now be crush’d. 

Bel. But not b}’ tliee. 

[They jxght ; Beleses ts wounded and 

disarmed. 

^ar. (raisi 7 ig his sword to despatch him, 
exclaims ) — 

Now call ui)on thj' planets, will they shoot 
From the sky to preserve their seer and 
credit ? | 

[A party of Rebels entei' and rescue Be- 
leses. They assail the King, who, in 
turn, is rescued by a Party of his 
Soldiers, v)ho drive the Rebels off. 

The villain was a prophet after all. I 

Upon them — ho ! there — victory is ours. i 

[Exit in pursuit. ' 

Myr. {to Pan.) Pursue I '\^hly staud’st thou 
here, and leav’st the ranks 
Of fellow-soldiers conquering without thee? 

Pan. The king’s command was not to j 
quit thee. 1 


Myr. Me / 

Think not of me — a single soldier's arm 
Must not be wanting now. I ask no guard, 

I need no guard : what, w’ith a world at 
stake, 

Keep watch upon a woman ? Hence, I say, 
Or thou art shamed i Nay, then, I will go 
forth, 

A feeble female, ’midst their desperate strife, 
And bid thee guard me there — where tbon 
shouldst shield 

Thy sovereign. [Exit Myrrha. 

Pan. Yet stay, damsel — She is gone. 
If aught of ill betide her, better I 
Had lost my life. Sardanapalus holds her 
Far dearer than his kingdom, j'ct he fights 
For that too; and can I do less than he, 

Who never flash’d a scimitar till now ? 
Mjarha, return, and I obey 3’ou, though 
In disobedience to the monarch. [Exit Pania. 

Enter Altada and Sfero by an opposite door. 

Alt. Myrrha! 

What, gone ? yet she was here when the fight 
raged. 

And Pania also. Can aught have befallen 
them ? 

Sfe. I saw both safe, w’hen late the rebels 
fled ; 

They probably are but retired to make 
Their wa3’ back to the harem. 

Alt. If the king 

Prove victor, as it seems even now’ lie must, 
And miss his own Ionian, we are doom d 

To worse than captive rebels. 

Sfe. Bet us trace them ; 

She cannot be fled far; and, found, she makes 

A richer prize to our soft sovereign 

Than his recover’d kingdom. ^ 

^11 Baal hiniself 

Ne’er fought more fiercely to win empire, 

than 

His silken sou to save it: he defies 
All augury of foes or friends ; and like 
The close and sultry summer’s day, wincu 

A twilight tempest, bursts forth in such 

thunder , 

As sweeps the air and deluges the eartli- 

Ihe man ’s inscrutable. 

Sfe, Not more than otliers. 

All are the sons of circumstauce : away— 

Let’s seek the slave out, or prepare to oe 
rortured for bis infatuation, and 
I’ondemu’d ^vithout a crime. 

Elder Salesienes a 7 id Soldiers, Ac. 

« , The triumph is 

blattering : they are beaten backward from 

the palace. 
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And we have open’d regular access 
To the trooi)s station’d on the other side 
Euphrates, who may still be true ; nay, must 
be, 

When they hear of our victory. — But where 
Is the chief victor? where’s the king? 

Enter Sardanapalus, cum suis, ibc. and 

Myrrh-A- 

Sar. Here, brother. 

Sal. Unhurt, I hope. 

*S'«r. Not quite; but let it pass. 

We’ve cleai‘’d the palace 

Sal. And I trust the city. 

Our numbers gather; and I’ve order’d 011- 
\s’ard 

A cloud of Parthians, hitherto reserved, 

All fresh and fiei*}’, to be pour'd upon them 
In their retreat, which soon will be a flight. 

Sar. It is already, or at least they marelj’d 
Faster than I could follow with my Bactrians, 
Who spared no speed. I am spent : give me 
a seat. 

Sal. There stands the throne, sire. 

Sar. ’Tis no place to rest on. 

For mind nor body : let me have a couch, 

\_Thetj jilace a seat. 
A peasant’s stool, I care not what: so— now 
I breathe more freely. 

Sal. This great liour has proved 

The brightest and most glorious of your life. 
Sar. And the most tiresome. Where’s my 
cupbearer ? 

Bring me some water. 

Sal. [Hniilhuj). ’Tis the first time he 
Ever had such an order : even I, 

Your most austere of counsellors, would now 
Suggest a purpler beverage. 

Sar. Blood — doubtless. 

But there’s enough of that shed; as for wine, 
I have learn’d to-night the price of the pure 
element : 

Thrice have I drank of it, and thrice renew’d, 
With greater strength than the grape ever 
gave me. 

My charge upon the rebels. Where ’s the 
soldier 

Who gave me water in his helmet ? 

One of the Ouardn. Slain, sire! 

An arrow piere(*d his brain, while, scattering 
The last drops from his helm, he stood in act 
To i)lace it on his brows. 

Sar. Slain! unrewarded' 

And slain to serve my thii-st: that’s hard, 
poor slave ! 

Had he but lived, I would have gorged him 
with 

Gold : all the gold of earth could ne’er repay 
The pleasure of that draught; for I was 
parch’d 


As I am now’. [They bring water — he drinks. 

I live again — from henceforth 
The goblet I reserve for hours of love, 

But war on water. 

Sal. And that bandage, sire. 

Which gii'ds your arm ? 

Sar. A scratch from brave Boleses. 

Myr. Oh! he is wounded ! 

Sar. Not too much of that ; 

And yet it feels a little stiff and painful, 

Now I am cooler. 

Myr. You have bound it W’ith— 

*S’ar. The fillet of my diadem : the first 
time 

That ornament was ever aught to me 
Save an encumbrance. 

Myr. {to the Attendants). Summon speedily 
A leech of the most skilful : pray, retire : 

; I will unbind your wound and tend it. 

! Sar. Do so, 

For now’ it throbs sufliciently : but what 
! Know’st thou of w’ounds? yet wherefore do 
I ask ? 

Know’st thou, m3’ brother, where I lighted 
on 

This minion ? 

Sal. Herding with th^ other females, 

j Like frighten’d antelopes. 

I Sar. No: like the dam 

Of the 3’oung lion, femininely raging 
I (And femininely meaneth furiously, 

I Because all pa.s.sions in excess are female) 
Against the hunter flying wdth her cub, 

[ She urged on with her voice and gesture, and 
Her floating hair niid flashing eyes, the 
soldiers, 

In the pursuit. 

^V(/. Indeed ! 

Sar. Yon see, this night 

Made warriors of more than me. I paused 
To look upon her, and her kindled cheek; 

Her large black eyes, that flash’d through 
her long hair 

As it stream’d o’er her; her blue veins that 
rose 

Along her most transparent brow; her nos- 
! tril 

1 Dilated from its symmetry ; her lips 
Apart ; her voice that clove through all the 
din, 

As a lute pierceth through the cymbals' 

' clash, 

Jarr’d but not drowm’d by the loud brattling; 
her 

Waved arms, more dazzling with their owm 
born whiteness 

Than the steel her hand held, which she 
caught up 

From a dead soldier’s grasp;— all these things 
made 
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Her seem nnto the troops a prophetess 
Of victory, or Victory herself, 

Come down to hail us hers. 

Sal. (aside.) This is too much. 

Again the love-fit’s on him, and all’s lost, 
Unless we turn his thoughts. 

(Aloud.) But pray thee, sire. 
Think of your wound — you said even now 
’twas painful. 

Sar. That’s true, too; hut I must not 
think of it. 

Sul. I have look’d to all things needful, 
and will now 

Receive reports of progi*ess made in such 
Orders as 1 had given, and then return 
To hear your further pleasure. 

Sar. Be it so. 

Sal. (ill retiring). Myrrha 1 

^h|r. Prince ! 

Sal. You have shown a soul to-night, 

Which, were he not my sister’s lord But 

now 

I have no tirne : thou lovest the king ? 

Myr. I love 

Sardaiiax)alus. 

Sal. But wouldst have him king still ? 

Myr. I would not have him less than 
what he sliould he. 

Sul. Well then, to have him king, and 
yours, and all 

He should, or should not he; to have him 
live, 

Let him not sink hack into luxury. 

You have more power upon his spirit than 
Wisdom within these walls, or fierce re- 
hellion 

Raging without: look well that he relapse 
not. 

^fyr. There needed not the voice of Sa- 
lemenes 

To urge me on to this : I will not fail. 

All that a woman’s weakness can 

Sal. Is power 

Omnipotent o’er such a heart as his : 

Exert it wisely. I Exit Salemenes. 

Sar. Myrrha! what, at whispers 

With my stern hi’othcr? I shall soon he ' 
jealous. 

Myr. (smiling). Yon have cause, sii*e ; for 
on the earth there breathes not 
A man more worthy of a woman’s love, 

A soldier’s trust, a subject’s reverence, 

A king’s esteem — the whole world’s admira- 
tion ! 

Sar. Praise him, hut not so warmly. I 
must not 

Hear those sweet lips grow eloquent in 
aught 

That throws me into shade ; j'et yon speak 
truth. 


Myr. And now retire, to have your wound 
look’d to. 

Pray lean on me. 

Sar. Yea, love ! hut not from pain. 

\_Exeunt omnes. 




Act IV. 

Scene I. — Sardanapalus discovered sleepiiig 
ujjo-n a Vouch, and occasionally disturbed m 
his slumbers, with Myrrha watching. 

Myr. (sola, gazing). I have stolen upon 
his rest, if rest it be, 

Wliich thus convulses slumber : shall I wake 
him ? 

No, he seems calmer. Oh, thou God of Quiet! 
Whose reign is o’er seal’d eyelids aud soft 
dreams, 

Or deep, deep sleep, so as to he unfathom’d, 
Look like thy brother, Death, — so still, so 
stirless — 

For then we are happiest, as it may he, wo 
Are happiest of all within the rea^ 

Of thy stern, silent, and unwakeniiig twin. 
Again he moves — again the play of pain 
Shoots o’er his features, as the .sudden gust 
Crisps the reluctant lake that lay so cahn 
Beneath the mountaui shadow’ ; or the blast 
Rufiles the autumn leaves, that droopuig 

cling ^ , , 1 

Faintly aud motionless to their loved bongJis. 

I must awake him — yet not yet ; who knows 
From w’hat I rouse him ? It seems pam , 
but if 

I quicken him to heavier pain ? The fever 
O^his tumultuous night, the giief fo® , . 
His wound, though slight, may cause all tins, 

and shake « v • 

Me more to see than him to suffer. Iso. 

Let Nature use her own maternal means. 

And I await to second, not disturb her. 

Sar. (awakening). Not so — although y 
multiplied the stars, 

And gave them to me as a realm to share 
From you and with you I I would not so 

])urchase 

The empire of eternity. Hence— hence 
Old hunter of the earliest brutes ! 5 

Who hunted fellow-creatures as if , 

Once bloody mortals— and now ggtlv 

If your priests lie not I And tlion, g 

beldame! , i;„.rnn 

Dripping with dusky gore, and trampling 

The carcasses of Inde — aw’ay ! 

Where ami? Where the spectres ? AV here 

No tllflt , 1 . Sniflst 

Is no false phantom : I should know it 
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All that the dead dare gloomily raise up 
From their black golf to dauut the living. 
Myrrha 1 

J/yr. Alasl thou art pale, and on thy 
brow the drops 

Gather like night dew. My l>eloved, hush — 
Calm thee. Thy speech seems of another 
world, 

And thou art lord of this. Be of good cheer ; 
All will go well. 

Sar. Thy hand — so — 'tis thy hand ; 

Tistlesh; grasi>— clasp — yet closer, till I feel 
Myself that which I was. 

J/i/r. At least know mo 

For what I am, and ever must be — thine. 
tSar. I know it now. I know this life 
again. 

Ah, Myrrha I I have been where we shall be. 
J/yr, My lord ! 

^ar. I’ve been i’ the grave — where worms 
are lords. 

And kings are But I did not deem it so ; 

I thought ’twas nothing. 

-V//r. So it is ; except 

Unto the timid, who anticipate 
That which may never be. 

tSar. Oh. Myrrlia ! if 

Sleep shows such things, what may not death 
disclose ? 

M(/r. I know no evil death can show’, 
which life 

Has not already shown to those who live 
Embodied longest. If there be indeed 
Ashore where mind survives, 'tw’ill be as mind. 
All unincorporate : or if there Hits 
A shadow of this cumbrous clog of clay, 
Which stalks, methiuks, between our souls 
and heaven. 

And fetters \in toearth— at least the phantom, 
Whate’er it have to fear, will not fear death. 
»Sar. I fear it not,’ but I have felt— have 
seen — 

A legion of the dead. 

-V'/r. And so have I. 

The dust W'c tread upon w’as once alive. 

And wret(!hcd. But proceed : what hast thou 
seen ? 

Speak it, ’twill lighten thy dinim’d mind. 

Metliouglit 

Myr. Yet pause, thou art tired in pain- 
exhausted ; all 

Which can impaii- both strength and spirit : 
seek 

Rather to sleep again. 

Not now'— I would not 
Dream ; though I know’ it now to be a dream 
What I liave dreamt;— and canst thou bear 
to h(‘ai’ it ? 

Myr. I can hear all things, dreams of life 
or death. 


Which I participate with you in semblance 
Or full reality. 

Sar. And this look'd real, 

, I tell yon: after that these eyes w'ere open, 

I saw them in their fliglit— for then they tied. 
^^yr. Say on, 

1 Sar. I saw’, that is, I dream’d myself 

Here— here— even where w’e are, guests as 
we were. 

Myself a host that deem’d himself but guest, 

: Willing to equal all in social freedom ; 

But, on my right hand and my left, instead 
Of thee and Zanies, and our custom’d meeting, 
Was ranged on my left hand a haughty, dark, 
And deadly face ; I could not recognise it, 
Yet I lia<l seen it, though I knew’ not where : 
The features w’ere a giant's, and the eye 
Was still, yet lighted; his long locks curl'd 
down 

On liis vast bust, w’hence a huge quiver rose 
With shaft-heads feather’d from the eagle's 
wing, 

That peep’d up bristling tlirougli his serpent 
bair. 

I invited him to HU the cup which stood 
Between us, but be answer’d not; I HU'd it; 
He took it not, but stared upon me, til! 

I trembled at the fix'd glare of his eya: 

I frown'd upon him as a king should frown ; 
He frown’d not in liis turn, but look’d upon 
me 

With llie same aspect, wliich appall'd me 
more. 

Because it changed not; and I turn’d for 
refuge 

To milder guests, and souglit them on the 
right, 

Where thou wert wont to be. But 

[Ife pauses. 
What instead? 
Sar. In thy own chair— tliy ow u place in 
the banquet — 

I sought thy sweet face in the circle — but 
Instead— a grcy-lmir'd, wither’d, bloodv-eyed, 
And bloody.handed, ghastly, ghostly thing, 
Female in garb, and crown'd upon the brow’. 
Furrow'd ivith years, yet sneering w’ith the 
passion 

Of vengeance, leering too w ith that of lust, 
Sate: — my veins curdled. 

Is tliis all ? 


• upon 

Her right hand — her lank, bird-like right 
hand — stood 

A goblet, bubbling o’er with blood ; and on 
Her left, another, fill'd with— wliat I saw not 
Bat turn’d from it and her. But all along 
The table sate a range of crowned wretches, 
Of \ariou8 aspects, but of one expression. 

AjkI felt you not tbis a mere vision? 
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Sar. No : 

It was so palpable, I could have touch’d them. 
I turn’d from one face to another, in 
The hope to find at last one which I knew 
Ere I saw theii’s : but no — all turn’d upon me, 
And stared, but neither ate nor drank, but 
stared, 

Till I giew stone, as they seem’d half to be, 
Yet breathing stone, for I felt life in them, 
And life in me : there was a horrid kind 
Of sympathy between us, as if they 
Had lost a part of death to come to me, 

And I the half of life to sit by them. 

We were in an existence all apart 

From heaven or earth And rather let me 

see 

Heath all than such a being ! 

d/yr. And the end ? 

.Var. At last I sate, marble, as they, when 
rose 

The hunter and the crone; and smiling on 
me — 

Yes, the enlarged but noble aspect of 
The hunter smiled upon me — I should say. 
His lips, for his C3'es moved not — and the 
woman’s 

Thin lips relax'd to something like a smile. 
Both rose, and the cro\\'n d figures on each 
hand 

Hose also, as if aping their chief shades — 
Mere mimics even in death — but I sate still : 
A desi)erato courage crei>t througli everj' 
limb, 

And at the last I fear'd them not, but laugh'd 
Full in their phantom faces. But then — then 
The hunter laid his hand on mine : I took it, 
And grasj)’d it — but it melted from my own ; 
While he too vanish’d, and left nothing but 
The memory of a hero, for he look'd so. 

d/yr. And was : the ancestor of heroes, too, 
And thine no less. 

iStir. Ay, ^r^Trlia, but the woman, 

The female who remain’d, she flew upon me, 
And burnt raj’ lips up with her noisome 
kisses ; 

And, flinging doAm the goblets on each hand, 
Methought their poisons flow’d around us, 
till 

Each form’d a hideous river. Still she clung ; 
The other phantoms, like a row of statues. 
Stood dull ns in our temples, but she still 
Embraced me, while I shrunk from her, as if, 
In lieu of her remote descendant, I 
Had been the son who slew lier for her incest. 
Then — then — a chaos of all loathsome things 
Throng'd thick and shapeless : I was dead, 
j'ct feeling — 

Buried, and raised again — consumed bj’ 
worms, 

Purged by the flames, and wither'd in the aii* 1 
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; I can fix nothing further of my thoughts, 
Save that I long’d for thee, and sought for 
thee, 

: In all these agonies, — and woke and foimd 
thee. 

j\fyr. So shall thou find me ever at thy 
side, 

Here and hereafter, if the last may be. 

But think not of these things — the mere 
creations 

Of late events, acting upon a frame 
Unused to toil, yet over-^vronght by toil 
Such as might try the stenicst. 

S((}\ I am better. 

Now tliat I see thee once more, what was seen 
Seems nothing. 


Enter Salemenes. 

SoZ. Is the king so soon awake? 

Sar. Yes, brother, and I would I had not 
slept ; 

For all the i>redecessors of our line 
Rose up, methought, to drag me down to 
them. 

My fatlier was amongst them, too ; but he, 

I know not why, kept from me, leaving me 
Between the hunter-founder of our race, 

And her, the homicide and husband-killer, 
Wiom you call glorious. 

,Srt/. So I tenn you also, 

Now you have shown a spirit like to hers. 

By daj'-break I propose that wo set forth, 
And charge once moi’c tlie rebel crew, who still 
Keep gathering head, rejiulsed, but not quite 
quell’d. 

Sar. How wears the night ? 
iS///. There yet remain some horn’s 

Of darkness : use them for j-our further rcet. 
Sar. No, not to-night, if ’tis not gone: 
methought 

[ pass’d hours in that vision. 

Mi/r. Scarcely one ; 

[ watch’d bj’ you : it was a hea^'J’ hour, 

But an hour only. , , , 

Let us then hold coiuicil, 

ro-moiTow Ave set forth. 

But ere that tune, 

[ had a grace to seek. 

tr- near it 

Ere you reply too readily ; and t is 

Eor 7/OMr ear only. , 

1/Vr Prince, I take my IcaA c. 

IKdt Mvrrha. 

StL Tliat slave deserves her , . 

Freetlom onij i 

[•hat slave deserves to sliare « 

T is not yet A acant, and ’t is of its partner 
: come to speak AA*itli you. 
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tSar. How ! of the qneen ? 

ScU. Even bo. I judged it fitting for their 
safety 

That, ere liie dawn, she sets forth with her 
children 

For Paplilagonia, where onr kinsman Cotta 
Governs j and tliere at all events secure 
My nephews and your sons their lives, and 
with them 

Their just pretensions to the crown in 

case ! 

*S'ar. I perish — as is probable: well! 
thought — 

Let them set forth with a sure escort. 

^ That 

Is all provided, and the galley ready 
To drop dow'ii the Euphrates : but ere they 

Depart, will you not see 

My sons? It may i 

Unman my heart, and the poor boys will 
w’cep ; 

Ajid what can I reply to comfort them, j 

Save with some liollow hopes and ill-worn 
smiles ? I 


You know I cannot feign. 

But you can feel ! 

At least, I trust so ; in a word, the queen 
Bequests to see you ere you part — for ever. 
^Sar. Unto what end? what purpose? I 
will grant 

Aught— all that she can ask — but such a 
meeting. 

Sal. You know, or ought to know, enough 
of women. 

Since you have studied them so steadily, 
That what tliey ask in aught tliat touches on 
The heart, is dearer to their feelings or 
Their fancy than the whole external W’orld. 

I think as yon do of my sister’s w isli ; 

But ’twas her w ish — she is my sister — you 
Her husband — will you grant it? 

Sar. 'T will be useless : 

But let her come. 

I go. ^ r^i^-''^’^^SALKMENKS. 

We have lived asunder 
Too long to meet again -and uow to meet I 
Have I not cares enow, and pangs enow, 

To bear alone, that we must mingle sorrows, 
Who have ceased to mingle love ? 


Re-enter Salemknes and Zarina. 

• My sister ! Courage : 

Shame not our blood witli trembling, but 
remember 

From whence we sprung. The queen is 
present, sire. 

Zar. I pray thee, brother, leave me. 

Since you ask it. 
[Kxil Sale.menes. 


Zar, Alone with him ! How’ many a year 
has pass’d, 

Though we are still so young, since we have 
met. 

Which I have worn in w idowhood of heart ! 

He loved me not : yet he seems little 
changed — 

Changed to me onij' — would the change were 
mutual ! 

He speaks not — scarce regards me — not a 
word. 

Nor look — yet he was soft of voice and aspect, 

Indifferent, not austere. My lord I 

Sar. Zarina 1 

Zar. No, not Zarina— do not say Zarina. 

That tone — that word — annihilate long years, 

And things which make them longer, 

"T is too late 

To think of these past dreams. Let 's not 
reproach — 

That i.s, reproach me not — for the last 
time 

Zar. And Jirst. I ne’er reproach’d you. 
A'ar. X is most true ; 

And that reproof comes heavier on my heart 

Than But our hearts are not in our own 


power. 

Zar. Nor hands ; but I gave both. 

Your brother said 

It was your will to see me ere j’ou went 

From Nineveh with {He heHtates). 

Our children: it is true. 
I wish’d to tliank you that 5'ou have not 
divided 

My heart from all that’s left it now to love— 
Those who are yours and mine, w’ho look 
like you, 

-Vnd look ui)on me as you look’d upon me 

Once But they have not changed. 

Nor ever will. 

I fam would have them dutiful. 

Zar. I cherish 

Those infants, not alone from the blind love 
Of a fond mother, but as a fond woman. 

They are now the only tie between us. 

Deem not 

1 have not done you justice: rather make 
them 

Besemble your own line than their own sire. 
I trust them with you— to you : fit them for 

A throne, or, if that be denied You have 

heard 

Of tliis night’s tumults? 

I had lialf forgotten, 

And could have welcomed any grief save 
yours, 

M liicli gave me to behold your face again. 
Sar. The throne— I say it not in fear- 
hut ’t is 

111 peril ; they perhaps may never mount it ; 
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But let them not for this lose sight of it. 

I will dare all things to bequeath it them j 
But if I fail, then tliey must win it back 
Bravely — and, won, wear it wisely, not as I 
Have wasted doAvn my royalty. 

Zar. They ne’er 

Shall know from me of aught but what may 
lionour 

Their father’s memory. 

Sar. Rather let them hear 

The truth from you than from a tramplilig 
world. 

If they be in adversity, they’ll learn 
Too soon the scorn of crowds for crownless 
princes, 

And find that all their father’s sins are theirs. 
My boys I — I could have borne it were I 
childless. 

Zar. Oh ! do not say so — do not poison 
all 

My peace left, by unwishing that thou wert 
A father. If thou conquerest, they shall 
reign, 

And honour him who saved the realm for 
them, 

So little cared for as his own ; and if 

iS'ar. ’T is lost, all earth will cry out, 
thank your father ! 

And they will swell the echo with a curse. 
Zar. That they shall never do ; but rather 
honour 

The name of him, who, dying like a king. 

In his last hours did more for his own 
memory 

Tlmii many monarchs in a length of days, 
Which date tlie flight of time, but make no 
annals. 

Sav. Our annals draw perchance unto 
their close ; 

But at the least, whate’er the past, their end 
Shall be like their beginning — memorable. 
Zar. Yet be not rash — be careful of 3 'our 
life, 

Live but for those who love. 

Sar. And who are thc^'? 

A slave, who loves from passion — I’ll not say 
Ambition — she has seen thrones shake, and 
loves ; i 

A few friends who have revell’d till we are 
As one, for they are nothing if I fall ; i 

A brother I have injured— children whom \ 

I have neglected, and a spouse i 

Zar. Who loves. i 

Sar. And pardons? • 

Zar. I have never thought of this, 

And cannot pardon till I have condemn’d. 

Sar. My wife 1 

Zar. Now blessings on thee for 

that word ! 

I never thought to hear it more — from thee. 


Sar. Oh I thorn wilt hear it from my 
subjects. Yes — 

These slaves whom I have nurtured, pam- 
per’d, fed, 

And swoln with peace, and gorged with 
plenty, till 

They reign themselves— all monarchs in 
their mansions — 

Now swarm forth in rebellion, and demand 

His death, who made their lives a jubilee; 

While the few upon w'hom I have no claim 

Are faithful ! This is true, yet monstrons. 
.^ar. ’Tis 


Perhaps too natural ; for benefits 
Turn poison in bad minds. 

Sar. And good ones make 

Good out of e\il. Happier than the bee. 
Which hives not but from wholesome flowers. 

Za? . Then reap 

The honey, nor inquire whence ’t is derived. 
Be satisfied — you are not all abandon'd. 

Sar. My life insures me that. How long, 
bethink you. 

Were not I yet a king, should I be mortal ; 
That is, where mortms are, not where they 
must be? 

Zar. I know not. But yet live for my— 
that is, 

Y’our cliildreu’s sake ! 

Sar. My gentle, wrong’d Zarina. 


I am the very slave of circumstance ^ 

And impulse — borne away with every br^th . 
Misplaced upon the throne — misplaced in 

life. V X / 1 

I know’ not what I could have been, but leci 

I am not w’hat I should be — let it end. 

But take this with thee : if I w’os not form fi 
To prize a love like thine, a mind like mine, 
Nor dote even on thy beauty — as I’ve 
On lesser charms, for no cause save tna 
such 

Devotion was a duty, and I liated 
All that look’d like a chain for me or 

(This even rebellion must avouch) ; yet near 

These words, perhaps among my last— mat 
E’er valued more thy viitues, thougn n 


knew not 

Vo profit by them— ^ the miner lignts 
LTpon a vein of virgin ore, discovering 
rhat which avails him nothing : he nam 

found it, . , 

^ut ’tis not his-but some superior 6, wno 

>Iaced him to dig, but not 

;Vhich sparkles at his feet ; nor 

S^or poise it, but must grovel on, uptnrmng 

H^^sullen earth. ^ ^ 

discover’d that my love is 
ask no more— but let us hence together. 
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And 7— let me say we — shall yet be happy. 
Assyria is not all the earth— we’ll find 
A world out of our o^TO — and be more bless 'd 
Than I have ever been, or thou, with all 
An empire to indulge thee. 

Enter Salemenes. 

I must part ye — 

The moments, which must not be lost, are 
passing. 

Zar. Inhuman brother! wilt thou thus 
weigh out 

Instants so high and blest ? 

Blest 1 

Ear. He hath been 

bo gentle with me, that I cannot think 
Of quitting. 

So — this feminine farewell 
Ends as such partings end, in no departure. 

I thought as much, aiul yielded against all 
My better bodings. But it must not be. 

Zar. Not be? 

Remain, and perish 

With my husband 

And children. 

Zar. Alas I 

Hear me, sister, like 
My sister:— all’s prepared to make your 
safety 

Certain, and of the boys too, our last liopes ; 

1? is not a single question of mere feeling. 
Though that were much— but ’tis a point of 
state : 

The rebels would do more to sei^e upon 
The offsi>ring of their sovereign, and so 
crush 

Zar. Ah ! do not name it. 

Well, then, mark me : when 
Ihey are safe beyond the Median’s grasp, the 
rebels 

Have mis.s’d their chief aim— the extinction of 
rho line of Niinrod. Though the present 
king 

Fall, his sons live for victory and vengeance. 
Zar . But could not I remain, alone ? 

1-11 What! leave 

Your children, witli two parents and yet 
orphans — ^ 

In a strange land— so young, so distant*^ 

No— 

My heart will break. j 

r, . you know all— <lecide. ' 

. /arina, he hath spoken well, and we ! 
Must yield awhile to this necessity 
Remaining here, you may lose all; departing 
You save the better part of what is left 
To both of us, and to such loyal hearts ^ 

As yet beat iii lljese kijigdoms. 

The time presses. 


Sar^ Go, then. If e’er we meet again, 
perhaps 

I may be worthier of you— and, if not, 
Remember that my faults, though not atoned 
for. 

Are ended. T^et, I dread thy nature will 
Grieve more about the blighted name and 
ashes 

Which once were mightiest in Assyria — 
than 

But I grow' womanish again, and must not ; 

I must learn sternness now. My sins have 
all 

Been of the softer order hide thy tears— 

I do not bid thee not to shed them — 't were 
Easier to stop Euphrates at its source 
Than one tear of a true and tender heart — 
But let me not behold them ; they unman 
me 

Here when I liad remanu’d myself. Mv 
brother, ^ 

Lead her away. 

Zar, Oh, God ! I never shall 

Behold him more ! 

ikd. {Htriciny to conduct her). Nay, sister, 
I must be obey’d. 

Zar. I must remain— away ! you shall 
not liold me. 

What, shall he die alone? — I live alone ? 

Sat. Ho shall not die alone; but lonely 
you 

Have lived for years. 

Zar. That’s false! I knew lived. 

And lived upon his image— let me go! 

Sal. {conductiiuj her off th^. staifv). Nay, 
then, I must use some fraternal force ’ 
Which you will pardon. ’ 

Never. Help me! Oh! 
Sardunapalus, wilt thou thus behold me 
Torn from thee ? 

*1 • Nay— then all i.s lost again. 

If that this moment is not gain’d. 

f ia’ain turns— 

My eyes fail— where is he ? [.S’Ae faints. 

{atlvancinij). No — set her down ; 

bbe sdead- and you have slain her 

, , Tis the mere 

haintness of oerwrougbt pa.ssion; in the air 
bbe will recover. I*ray, keep back.— 

AM K. I must 

Avail myself of this sole moment to 

Bear her to where lier children are embai’k’d 

1 the royal galley on the river. ’ 

, , , [Salemenes hears her off. 
Sar (mU,,). This, too- 

And tins too must I suffer— I, who never 
Inflicted purposely on human heart.s 
A voluntary pang ! But that is false— 

She loved me, and I loved her —Fatal 
passion ! 
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Why dost thou not expire at once in hearts 
Which thou hast lighted up at once ? Zarina ! 
I must pay dearly for the desolation 
Now brought upon thee. Had I never loved 
But thee, I should have been an unopposed 
Monarch of honouring nations. To what 
gulfs 

A single deviation from the track 
Of human duties leads even those who claim 
The homage of mankind as their born due. 
And find it, till they forfeit it themselves ! 

Enter Myrrha. 

Sar. You here 1 "Who call’d you ? 

Myr. No one — but I heard 

Far off a voice of wail and lamentation, 

And thought 

Sar. It fonns no portion of your duties 
To enter here till sought for. 

Myr. Though I might. 

Perhaps, recall some softer words of yours 
(Although they too v:ere chidiii'j)^ which 
reproved 

Because I ever dreaded to intrude ; 
llesisting my owui wish and your injunction 
To heed no time nor iireseuee, but approach 
you 

Uncall’d for: — I retire. 

Sar. Yet slay— being here. 

I pray you pardon me : events have sour'd 
me 

Till I wax peevish — heed it not : I shall 
Soon be myself again. 

Myr. I w’ait with patience. 

What I shall see with pleasure. 

Sar. Scarce a moment 

Before your entrance in this hall, Zarina, 
Queen of Assyria, departed lienee. 

Myr. Ah ! 

Sar. Wherefore do you start ? 

Mi/r. I>id Ido so? 

Sar. ’Twas w'ell you enter’d by another 
portal, 

Else you had met. That pang at least is 
spared her 1 

Myr. I know’ to feel for her. 

Sar. That is too much, 

And beyond nature — 'tis nor niutual 
Nor possible. You cannot pity her. 

Nor she aught but 

Myr. Despise the favourite slave ? 

Not more than I have ever scorn’d myself. 
Sar. Scorn’d! what, to be the envy of 
3 ’our sex. 

And lord it o’er the heart of the world s 
lord ? 

Myr. Were you the lord of twdee ten thou- 
sand worlds — 

As you are like to lose the one you sway d 
I did abase myself as much in being 


Your paramour, as though you were a 
peasant — 

Nay, more, if that the peasant were a Greek. 

Sar. You talk it w ell 

Myr. And truly. 

Sar. In tbe honr 

Of man’s adversity all things grow daring 
Against the falling ; but as I am not 
Quite fall'n, nor now disposed to bear 
reproaches. 

Perhaps because I merit them too often, 

Let us then part w’hile peace is still between 
us. 

Myr. Part 1 , 

Sar. Have not all past human be- 

ings parted. 

And must not all the present one day part? 
Myr. Why? 

Sar. For your safety, which I will have 

look’d to, • 1 1 . 

With a strong escort to your native laud ; 
And such gifts, as, if you had not been all 
A gueen, shall make your dowTy worth a 
kingdom. 

Mur. I pray you talk not thus. 

.Sar. The qu^n is gone. 

You need not shame to follow. I would la 
Alone— I seek no partners but in pleasure. 
Myr. And I no pleasure but m parting 

not. 

You shaU not force me from yon. 

Sar. Think well of it— 

It soon may be too late. 

Myr So let it be ; 

For then you cannot separate iiie from yon _ 

Sar. Ajid will not; but I thought joa 
wish'd it. ^ 

S^r.' You spoke of your abasement 

Deej^y— more deeply than all things hut 
love. 

Sar. Then fly from it. 

Mvr 'Twill not recall the past 

’Twill not restore my hoiiour, nor my » ' 
No-here I stand or faU. If ^ 

I live to joy in’ your f hut 

Your lot be different, I’ll not weep, 

You did not doubt me a few hours ago.^ 

Sar. Your courage never— nor . 

till now ; it save 

And none could make me doubt 

yourself. 

Those words „ let the 

Were words. I pray 


Myr. 

proofs 

Be in the past 
praise 


acts yon were p 


leased 


to 
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This very night, and in my farther bearing, 
Beside, wherever you ai’e borne by fate. 

Sar. I am content : and, trusting in my 
cause. 

Think we may yet be victors and return 
To peace — the only victory I covet. 

To me war is no glory — conquest no 
Renown. To be forced thus to uphold my 
right 

Sits heavier on my heart than all tlie wrongs 
These men would bow me down with. Never, 
never 

Can I forget this night, even should I live 
To add it to the memory of others. 

I thought to have made mine inoffensive 
rule 

An era of sweet peace ’midst bloody aimals, 
A gi-een spot amidst desert centuries, 

On which the future -would turn back and 
smile, 

And cultivate, or sigh when it could not 
Recall Sardanapalus’ golden reign. 

I thought to have made my realm a paradise. 
And every moon an e 2 >och of new pleasures. 

I took the rabble's shouts for love — tiio 
breatli 

Of friends for truth— the lips of woman for 
My only guerdon— so they are, my MyiTha : 

-KT , , IJ/e A-i\srs her. 

Kiss mo. Now let them take my reabn and 
life ! 

Tliey shall have both, but never thee I 

Mt/r. No, never! 

Alan inay despoil his brother man of all 
That H great or glittering — kingdoms fall, 
hosts yield. 

Friends fail, slaves fly, and all betray — and. 
more 

Than all, the most indebted — l»ut a heart 
That loves without self-love! ’Tis here -now 
prove it. 

JCnter Salkmekes. 

Sal. I sought you— How I .she here a^ain ? 

- Return not 

“‘ethinks your aspect speaks 
Of higher matter than a woman’s presence. 
Sal. Ihe only woman whom it much 
imports me 

At sucli a moment now is safe in absence- 
Ihe queen’s embark’d. 

Aiul well ? say that much. 

Her transient weakness has pass’d o’er-Tt 
least, ’ 

It settled into tearless silence* her 
Rale face and glittering eye, after a glance 
Upon her sleeping children, were still lix d 
Upon the palace towers as the swift galley 


Stole down the hurrying stream beneath the 
starlight ; 

But she said nothing. 

, , M'ould I felt no more 

lhan she has said ! 

’Tis now’ too late to feel, 
lour feeluigs cannot cancel a sole pang: 

To change them, my advices hnng sure 
tidings 

That the rebellious Medes and Chaldees, 
marshall’d 

By their two leaders, are already up 
In anns again ; and, serr^ing their ranks, 

1 repare to attack: tliey have aj)parentl 3 ’ 
Been join’d by other satraps. 

T „ What 1 more rebels ? 

Let us be first, then. 

Tliat were hardly prudent 
Now, though it was our first intention. If 
By noon to-morrow we are join’d by those 
I ve sent for by sure messengers, we .sliall be 
In strength enougli to venture an attack, 

Aj, and pursuit too; but, till then, my voice 
L> to await the onset. 

^ detest 

That waiting ; though it seems so safe to 
fi;.:ht 

Beliind liigh walls, and liurl down foes into 
Beep fosses, or behold them sprawl on spikes 
Strew’d to receive them, still 1 like it not— 

My soul seems lukewann; but when I set on 
then), 

Though they were piled on mountains, I 
would have 

A pluck at them, or perish in hot blood !— 

Let me tlieii charge. 

talk like a young soldier. 

^ a : speak not 

Of soldiership, I h.athe the word, and those 

\\ ho pride themselves upon it; but direct me 
Where I may pour upon them. 

You must spare 

lo expose your life too hastily : ’t is not 
Like mine or any other subject’s breath ■ 
ihe wliole war turns upon it— with it; this 
^Uone creates it, kin<lles, and may (Miench it— 
rrolong It— end it. ^ 

' , Them let ns end both ' 

1 were better thus, jiurhaps, than prolonij 
either ; ^ ^ 

I ’m sick of one, perchance of both. 

sounds without. 

Hark ! 

Sar. T 

Reply, not listen. 

And your wound ! 

•q, j /f* ’Tis bound — 

1 IS lieal d— I had forgotten it. Away ! 

A leech s lancet would have scratch'd me 
deeper ; 
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The slave that gave it might be well ashamed 
To have struck so weakly. 

Sal. Now, may none this hour 

Strike ^ith a better aim ! 

Sar. Ay, if we conquer ; 

But if not, they will only leave to me 
A task they might have spared their king. 
Upon them ! [ Trumpet sounds again. 

Sal. I am until you. 

Sar. Ho, my arms ! again, my armsl 

lE.i:eu7it. 


♦ 


Act V. 

Scene 1. — The same Hall in (he Palace. 
Myrrha and Balea. 

Myr. {at a window). The day at last has 
broken. What a night 
Hath usher’d it 1 how beautiful in heaven \ 
Though varied with a transitory storm, 

More beautiful in that variety ! 

How hideous upon earth ! where peace and 
hope. 

And love and revel, in an hour were trampled 
By human passions to a human chaos, 

Not yet resolved to separate elements — 

’Tis warring still ! And can the sun so rise. 
So bright, so rolling back the clouds into 
Vapours more lovely than the unclouded sky, 
With golden pinnacles, and snowy moun- 
tains. 

And billows pui*pler than the ocean’s, making 
In heaven a glorious mockery of the earth. 
So like we abnost deem it permanent ; 

So deeting, we can scarcely call it aught 
Beyond a vision, ’tis so transiently 
Scatter'd along the eternal vault: and yet 
It dwells upon the soul, and soothes the soul. 
And blends itself into the soul, until 
Sunrise and sunset fonn the haunted epoch 
Of sorrow and of love; which they who mark 

Know not the reahns where those twin genii 
(Who chasten and who purify our hearts. 

So that we would not change their sweet 
rebukes, 

For all the boisterous joys that ever shook 
The air with clamour) build the palaces 
Where their fond votaries repose and breathe 
Briefly but in that brief cool calm inhale 
Enough of heaven to enable them to bear 
The rest of common, heavy, human hours. 
And dream them through in placid sufferance, 
Though seemingly employ’d like all the rest 
Of toiling breathers in allotted tasks 
Of pain or pleasure, iwo names for^ otie 
feeling. 


Which our internal, restless agony 
Would vary in the sound, although the sense 
Escapes our highest efforts to be happy. 

Bal. You muse right calmly; and can yoa 
so watch 

The sunrise which may be our last ? 

Myr. It is 

Therefore that I so watch it, and reproach 
Those eyes, which never may behold it more. 
For having look’d upon it oft, too oft, 
Without the reverence and the rapture due 
To that which keeps all earth from being as 
fragile 

As I am in this foim. Come, look upon it, 
The Chaldee’s god, which when I gaze upon 
I grow almost a convert to your Baal. 

Pal. As now he reigns in heaven, so once 
on eai'th 

He sway’d. , 

Jfyr. He sways it now far more, then; 

never , 

Had earthly monarch half the power and 

glory 

Which centres in a single ray of his. 

BaL Surely he is a god ! 

Myr So we Greeks deem too , 

And yeti sometimes think that gorgeous orD 

Must rather be the abode of g^s 

Of the immortal sovereigns. Now he breat 

Through all the clouds, and fills my ej®® 

with light ^ 1 1, nn 

That shuts the world out. I can look no 


more. , , 

Bal. Hark ! heard you not a sound ? 

No, ’t was mere fancy , 

hey battle it beyond the wall, and not 
s in late midnight conflict m the '’f^y 
hambers : the palace has become a fortes 
ince that insidious hour ; and here, within 
he very centre, girded by vast comts 
nd regal halls of pyramid 
rhich must be carried one by one , 

hey penetrate to where ^heu ^ ® 
are as much shut in even from the souno 

as from glory. 

h„s far before. ^ , „e 

eat back by valour : uow at on^ w 
ourage and vigilance to guard us. 

Bal ^ 

' That is the ; 

strive to keep it from my thoughts. 

’ It is said the Mug’s 
, the late action scai;cely more PP j, 
be rebels than astonish d his true j 
j/yr. 'Tis easy to astonisU or app 
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The vulgar mass which moulds a horde of 
slaves ; 

But he did bravely. 

Slew he not Beleses ? 

I heard the soldiers say he struck him down. 
Myr. The wretch was overthrown, but 
rescued to 

Triumph, perhaps, o’er one who vanquish'd 
him 

In fight, as he had spared liiin in his peril ; 
And by that heedless pity risk’d a crown. 

^ Harkl 

Myr. You are right; some steps approach, 
but slowly. 

J:^Hter ^Id/ers, hcari ng in Salemekes tcound- 
cd, with a broken javelin in his side; 
(hey sent him vpon one of the conches 
ichich furnish the Apartment, 

Afyr. Oh, Jove ! 

Then all is over. 

That is false. 

Hew down the slave who says so, if a soldier. 

Myr. Spare him — he’s none: a mere court 
butterfly. 

That flutters m the pageant of a monarch. 
*SVi/. Let him live on, then. 

T ir I trust. 

iyd. I fain would live this hour out, and 
the event, 

But doubt it. Wlierefore did ye bear me here ? 
Sol. By the king’s order. When the jave- 
lin struck you, 

You fell and fainted : ’t was his strict command 
To bear you to this hall. 

_ ’T was not ill done : 

I’ or seeming slain in that cold dizzy trance. 
The sight miglit shake our soldiers — but — 
’tis vain, 

I feel it ebbing 1 

Myr. Let me see tlic wound ; 

I am not quite skilloss: in my native land 
'Tis part of our instruction. War being 
constant, ^ 

We arc nerved to look on such tilings. 

1 - ^^st extract 

Ihe javehn. 

-r Hold ! no, no, it cannot be. 

Sal. I am sped, tlien ! 

J/yr. With the blood that fast must follow 
Ihe extracted weapon, I do fear thy life. 

Sal. And I not death. Where was the 
king when you 

Convey'd me from the spot where I was 
stricken ? 

Sol. Upon the same ground, and en- 
couraging 

With voice and gesture the dispirited troops 
^Vho had seen you faU, and falter’d back. 

Whom lieard ye 


Named next to the command ? 

I did not hear. 
Sal. Fly then, and tell him, ’t was my last 
request 

That Zames take my post until the junction, 
So hoped for, yet delay’d, of Ofratanes, 
Satrap of Susa. Leave me here : our troops 
Are not so numerous as to spare your absence. 

Sol. But, prince 

Sal. Hence, I say ! Here 's a courtier and 
A woman, the best chamber company. 

As you would not permit me to exjure 
Upon the field, I’ll have no idle soldiers 
About my sick couch. Hence! and do my 
bidding 1 [Exevnt ihe Soldiers. 

Myr. Gallant and glorious spirit I must 
the earth 

So soon resign thee ? 

Gentle Myrrha, 'tis 

The end I would liave chosen, had I saved 
The monarch or the monarchy by this ; 

As 'tis, I have not outlived them. 

-y?^* T* , paler. 

Sal. lOur hand; this broken weapon but 
prolongs 

My jiangs, witliout sustaining life enough 
To make me useful : I would draw it forth 
And my life witli it, could I but hear how 
The fight goes. 

Enter Saiidanapalus and Soldiers. 

My best brother ! 

SaJ. 

Is lost ? 

{des 2 )ondingly). You see me here. 

r ,, , ^ rather see you thus ! 

\lic drams out the weapon front the 

, wound, and dies. 

Sar. And thus I will be seen; unless the 
succour, 

The last frail rewl of our beleaguer’d hopes. 
Arrive with Ofratanes. ^ 

Myr. Did you not 

iteceivo a token from your dying brother. 
Appointing Zames chief ’ 

I did. 

T ''Vhcre’s Zames? 

.V//-. Dead. 

^Iyr. .fVnd Altada ? 

‘w''- Hying. 

V T) • t. Pania? Sfero? 

Pama yet lives: but Sfero ’s fled or 
captive. 

I am alone. 

Myr. And is ail lost? 

Though thinly mami d, may still hold out 
against 
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Myr. I thought 't was the intent 

Of Salemenes not to risk a sally 
Till ye were strengthen’d by the expected 
succours. 

Sar. I overruled him. 

J/yr. Well, the fault’s a brave one. 

Sar. But fatal. Oh, my brother I I would 
give 

These realms, of which thou wort the orna- 
ment. 

The sword and shield, the sole-redeeming 
honour. 

To call back But I will not weep for thee; 


Thou shalt be mourn'd for ns thou wouldst 
be mourn'd. 

It grieves me most that thou couldst quit 
this life 

Believing that I could survive what thou 
Hast died for — our long royalty of race. 

If I redeem it, I will give thee blood 
Of thousands, tears of millions, for atone- 
ment 

(The tears of all the good are tliinc already). 
If not, we meet again soon, — if the spirit 
Within us lives beyond ; — thou readest mine, 
And dost me justice now. Let me once clasp 
That yet warm hand, and fold that throbless 
heart \^Emhra''CH the. body. 

To this which beats so bitterly. Now, bear 
The body hence. 

Soldier, Wliere ? 

Sar. To my proper chamber. 

Place it beneath my canopy, as though 
The king lay there: when this is done, we 
will 

Speak further of the rites due to such ashes. 
\^Excunl Soldiers with the body of Sa- 
lemenes. 

Enter Panlv. 

Sar. Well, Pania ! have you placed tlie 
guards, and issued 
The orders fix’d on ? 

Pan. Sire, I have obey’d. 

Sar, And do the soldiers keep their hearts 
up ? 

Pan. Sire? 

Sar. I’m answer’d I When a king asks 
twice, and has 

A question as an answer to his question, 

It is a portent. What! they are dishearten’d? 

Pan. The death of Salemenes, and the 
shouts 

Of the exulting rebels on his fall. 

Have made them 

Sar. Jtage — not droop — it should have 
been. 

We ’ll find the means to rouse them. 

Pa7i. Such a loss 

Might sadden even a >ictory. 


Sar, Alas ! 

Who can so feel it as I feel ? but vet, 

Though coop’d within these walls, they are 
strong, and we 

Have those without will break their way 
through hosts. 

To make their sovereign’s dwelling wliat it 
was — 

A palace ; not a prison, nor a fortress. 


Enter an OJficeTj hastily. 

Sar. Thy face seems ominous. Speak! 
Offi. I dare not. 

Sar. Bare not ? 

’NVhile millions dare revolt with sword iu 
hand I 

That’s strange. I pray thee break that loyal 
silence 

Which loathes to shock its sovereign; we 
can hear 

Worse than thou hast to tell. 

Pan. Proceed, thou hearest. 

Offi. The w'all which skirted near the 
river’s brink 

Is thrown down by the sudden inuudatiou 
Of the Euphrates, which now rolling, sworn 
From the enormous mountauis where it rises, 
By the late rains of that tempestuous 
O’erfloods its banks, and hath destroy d the 

bulwark. . , 

Pan. That’s a black augury ! it has bceu 

said , ,, • u 

For ages, “ That the city ne’er should yield 

To man, until the river grew its foe.” 

Sar. I can forgive the omen, not tne 
ravage. 

How much is sw’ept^down of the w'all ■ 

Offi, ‘ 

Some twenty stadia. , . , . 

Sar. And all this is left 

Pervious to the assailants ? . 

For the preseui 

Theriver’s fury must impede the assault ; 
But when he shrinks into his wonted chanue . 
.Vnd may be cross’d by the accustom d barns, 

The palace is their own. „o,.pr 

ttar. Tlmt shall be ne'er 

Though men, and gods, and elements, ai 

Have risen up ’gainst one who neer p 
yoked them, 

My fathers’ house shall never be a ca^e 

For wolves to horde and Imwl in. „ 

Pan With your sanctiou. 

I will'proceed to the spot, and take such 

measures 

For the assurance of the vacant space 
As Ume and means permit. 

And bring me back, as speedUy as fuU 
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And fair investigation may penuit, 

Report of the true state of this irruption 
Of waters. {Exeunt Pania and the Officer. 

Myr. Thus the very waves rise up 
Against you. 

Sar. They are not my subjects, girl, 

And may bo pardon’d, since they can’t be 
punish’d. 

Myr. I joy to see this portent shakes you 
not. 

S(ir. I am past the fear of portents : they 
can tell me 

Nothing I have not told myself since mid- 
night : 

Despair anticipates such things. 

Myr. Despair ! 

iSar. No; not despair precisely. When we 
know 

All that can come, and how to meet it, our 
Resolves, if firm, may merit a more noble 
Word than this is to give it utterance. 

But what are words to us? we have well 
nigh done 

With them and all things. 

Myr. Save one d<r.d — the last 

And gi'catcst to all mortals ; crowning act 
Of all that was, or is, or is to be — 

The only tiling common to all mankind. 

So different in their births, tongues, sexes, 
natures, 

Hues, features, climes, times, feelings, in- 
tellects, 

Without one point of union save in this. 

To which we tend, for which we’re born, and 
thread 

The labyrinth of mystery, call’d life. 

Sar. Our clew being well nigh wound out, 
let’s be cheerful. 


They who have nothing more to fear may 
well 

Indulge a smile at that which once appall'd ; 
As children at discover’d bugbears. 


Ite-entcr Tania. 

Pan. ’Tis 

As was reported : I have order’d there 
A double guard, withdrawing from the wall 
Where it was strongest the required addition 
To watch the breach occasioird by the waters. 
Par. You have done your duty faithfully, 
and as 

My worthy Tania! further ties between us 
Draw near a close — I pray you take this key : 

{Oir.en a ley. 

It opens to a secret chamber, jdaced 
Behind the couch in my own chamber. (Now 
Tress’d by a nobler weiglit than e'er it bore — 
Though a long line of sovereigns have lain 
down 

Along its golden frame — as bearing for 
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A time what late was Salemeues). Search 
The secret covert to which this will lead you ; 
’T is full of treasure ; take it for yourself 
And j'our companions : there ’s enough to 
load ye. 

Though ye be many. Let the slaves be freed, 
too ; 

And all the inmates of the palace, of 
Whatever sex, now quit it in an hour. 

Thence launch the regal barks, once form’d 
for pleasure, 

And now to serve for safety, and embark. 
The river’s broad and swoln, and uncom- 
manded 

More potent than a king) by these besiegers. 
Fly ! and be happy ! 

Pan. Under your protection 1 

So you accompany your faithful guard. 

Par. No, Tania! that must not be; get 
thee hence, 

.Vnd leave me to my fate. 

Pan. ’T is the first time 

I ever disobey’d ; but now' — 

Par. So all men 

Dare board me now, and Insolence within 
Apes Treason from without. Question no 
further ; 

’Tis my command, my last command. Wilt 
than 


Oppose it? thou! 

Pan. But 3’et — not yet. 

Par. Well, then, 

Swear that you will obey when I shall give 
The signal. 

Pan. With a lieavy but true heart, 

I promise. 

Par. ’Tis enough. Now’ order here 
Faggots, pine-nuts, and wither'd leaves, and 
such 

Things as catch fire and blaze with one sole 
spark ; 

Bring cedar, too, and precious drugs, and 
spices, 

.\nd mighty planks, to nourish a tall pile ; 
Bring frankincense and myrrh, too, for it is 
For a great sacrifice I build the pyre ! 

.Vnd lieap them round yon throne. 

]\in. My lord ! 

Par. I have said it, 


And you have sirorn. 

Pan. And could keep my faith 

Without a vow. {P'.xit Tania. 

^fyr. What mean j'ou ? 

Par. You shall know 

Anon — what the whole earth shall ne’er for- 
get. 


Tania, returniny with a Herald. 

Pan. My king, in going forth upon my 
duty, 
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[Act V. 


This herald has been brought before me, 
craving 
An audience. 

Sar. Let him speak. 

Her. The King Arbaces 

Sar. What, crowni’d already? — But, pro- 
ceed. 

Her. Beleses, 

The anointed high-priest 

Sar. Of what god or demon ? 

With new kings rise new altars. But, proceed; 
You are sent to prate your master's will, and 
not 

Beply to mine. 

J[ci\ And Satrap Ofratanes 

Sar. Wliy, he. is ours. 

Her. {showing a ring). Be sure that he is 
now 

In the camp of the conquerors ; behold 
llis signet ring. 

Sar. ’T is his. A worthy triad 1 

Poor Salemenes 1 lliou hast died in time 
To see one treachery the less : this man 
^Vas thy true friend and my most trusted 
subject. 

Proceed. 

Her. They offer thee thy life, and freedom 
Of choice to single out a residence 
In any of the further prorinces, 

Guarded and watch’d, but not confined in 
person. 

Where thou shalt pass thy days in peace ; 
but on 

Condition that the three young princes arc 
Given up as hostages. 

Sar. {ironically). The generous victors I 
Her. I wait the answer. 

Sar. Answer, slave ! How long 

Have slaves decided on the doom of kings ? 
Her. Since they were free. 

Sar. Mouthpiece of mutiny ’ 

Thou at the least shalt learn the penalty 
Of treason, though its proxy only. Pania ! 
Let his head be thrown from our walls witlun 
The rebels’ lines, his carcass down the river. 

Away with him ! .... 

[Pania and the Guards sei:,ing him. 
Pan. I never yet obey’d 

Your orders wnth more pleasure than the 

present. t • 

Hence with him, soldiers I do not soil this 

hall 

Of royalty with treasonable gore ; 

Put him to rest without. 

jfer. A single word : 

My office, king, is sacred. 

Sar. And what’s wine ? 

That thou shouldst come and dare to ask of 
me 


Her. I but obey’d my orders, 

At the same peril if refused, as now 
Incurr’d by my obedience. 

Sar. So there are 

New monarchs of an hour’s growth as despotic 
As sovereigns swathed in purple, and en- 
throned 

From birth to manhood I 

Her. My life waits your breath. 

Yours (I speak humbly) — but it may be — 
5 'ours 

May also be in danger scarce less imminent: 
Would it then suit the last houi’S of a line 
Such as is that of Nimrod, to destroy 
A peaceful herald, unarm’d, in his office ; 
And violate not only all that man 
Holds sacred between man and man — but that 
More holy tie which links us with the gods ? 
Sar. He ’s right.— Let him go free.— My 
life’s last act 

Shall not be one of wTath. Here, fellow, take 
[Gives him a golden cup from a fable near. 
This golden goblet, let it hold your wine. 
And think of vie ; or melt it into ingots, 

And think of nothing but their weight and 

value. . 

Her. I thank you doubly for my life, and 

is 

Most gorgeous gift, which renders it more 
precious. 

But must I bear no answer ? 

Sar. . Yes, -I ask 

All hour’s truce to consider. . 

But an hours? 

Sar' An hour’s: if at the expiration of 
That time your masters hear no lurtne 

They arc to deem that I reject their terms, 

And act befittingly. 

jfer. I shall not fail 

To be a faitliful legato of your pleasure. 

Sar. bark : a -ord 

Whate er it be. Belescs ; 

And tell him, ere a year expire, I summon 
Him hence to meet me. 

Her. 

At leak from thence he will <1 
Her. I shall obey you to 

Pania!-- 

Now, ^ my good Pania I— quick— with ^ a 

i>ao.'”’My‘’lord,-the soldiers are already 
charged. 

And see ! they enter. p ^ about 

[SoMure enter, 


To lay it down ? 


Scene 1 .] 


^ar^anapafuo. 


Sar. Higher, my good soldiers, 

And thicker yet ; and see that the foundation 
Be such as will not speedily exhaust 
Its own too subtle flame ; nor yet be quench’d 
With aught officious aid would bring to 
quell it. 

Let the throne form the core of it ; I would not 
Leave that, save fraught with fire unquench- 
able, 

To the new comers. Frame the whole as if 
’Twere to enkindle the strong tower of our 
Inveterate enemies. Now it bears an aspect ! 
How say you, Fania, will this pile suffice 
For a king’s obsequies ? 

Pan. Ay, for a kingdom’s. 

I understand you, now. 

Sar. And blame me ? 

Pan. No- 

Let me but Are the pile, and share it with you. 
Myr. That duty’s mine. 

Pan. A woman’s ! 

Myr. ’T is the soldier’s 

Part to die for his sovereign, and why not 
The woman’s with her lover ? 

Pan. ’T is most strange ! 

Myr. But not so rare, my Fania, as thou 
think’st it. 

In the mean time, live thou. — Farewell ! the 
pile 

Is ready. 

Pan . 1 should shame to leave my sovereign 
With but a single female to partake 
His death. 

Sar. Too many far have heralded 
Me to the dust already. Get thee hence : 
Fnrich thee. 

Pan. And live wretchetl ! 

Sar. Think upon 

Thy vow: — ’t is sacred and irrevocable. 

Pan. Since it is so, farewell. 

Sar. Search well my chamber, 

Feel no remorse at bearing off the gold ; 
Remember, what you leave you leave the 
slaves 

Who slew me : and when you have borne 
away 

All safe off to your boats, blow one long 
blast 

Upon the trumpet as you quit the palace. 

The river’s brink is too remote, its stream 
Too loud at present to permit the echo 
To reach distinctly from its banks. Then 

fly 

And as you sail, turn back ; but still keep on 
Your way along the Euphrates : if you reach 
The land of l^aphlagonia, where the queen 
Is safe with my three sons in Cotta’s court. 
Say, what you saw at parting, and request 
That she remember what I said at one 
Parting more mournful still. 
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Pan. That royal hand ! 

Let me then once more i)re88 it to my lips ; 
And these poor soldiers who throng round 
you, and 

Would fain die with you ! 

[^Tke Soldiers and Fanlv throng round 
Aim, hissing his hand and the hem of 
his robe. 

Sar. My best I my last friends ! 

Let 's not unman each other : part at once : 
All farewells should be sudden, when for ever, 
Else they make an eternity of moments, 

And clog the last sad sands of life with tears. 
Hence, and be happy : trust me, I am not 
Xov} to be pitied ; or far more for what 
Is past than present ; for the future, ’tis 
In the hands of the deities, if such 
There be : I shall know soon Farewell — 
Farewell. 

[Exeunt Fania and Soldiers. 
Myr. These men were honest : it is com- 
fort still 

That our last looks should be on loving faces. 
Sar. And lovely ones, my beautiful ! but 
hear me I 

If at this moment — for we now are on 
The brink— thou feel’st an inward shrinking 
from 

This leap through flame into the future, 
say it : 

I shall not love thee less ; nay, perhaps more. 
For yielding to thy nature ; and there ’s time 
Yet for thee to escape hence. 

Myr. Shall I light 

One of the torches which lie heap’d beneath 
The ever-burning lamp that burns without, 
Before Baal's shrine, in the adjoining hall ? 
Sar. Do 80 . Is that thy answer ? 

Myr. Thou shalt see. 

[Exit Mvueiia. 
Sar. {solus). She’s firm. My fathers! 
whom I will rejoin, 

It may be, purified by death from some 
Of the gross stains of too material being, 

I would not leave your ancient first abode 
To the defilement of usuriiing bondmen ; 

If I have not kept your inheritance 
As ye bequeath’d it, this bright part of it. 
Your treasure, your abode, your sacred relics 
Of arms and records, monuments, and spoils, 
In which they w’ould have revell d, I bear 
with me 

To you in that absorbing element, 

Which most personifies the soul as leaving 
The least of matter unconsumed before 
Its fiery w'orkings and the light of this 
Most royal of funereal pyres shall be 
Not a mere pillar form’d of cloud and flame, 
A beacon in the horizon for a day, 

And then a mount of ashes, but a light 

R 
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[Act V. Scene I, 




To lesson ages, rebel nations, and 
Voluptuous princes. Time shall quench full 
many 

A people’s records, and a hero’s acts; 

Sweep empire after empire, like this first 
Of empires, into nothing ; but even then 
Shall spare this deed of mine, and hold it ui> 
A problem few dare imitate, and none 
Despise — but, it may be, avoid the life 
Which led to such a consummation. 

Myrrha rctnrm with a Ihjhted Torch in one 
Handy and a Cvp in the other. 

Myr. Lo ! 

I’ve lit the lamp which lights us to the stars. 
Sar. And the cup ? 

Myr. ’T is my country’s custom to 

Make a libation to the gods. 

Sar. And mine 

To make libations amongst men. I 've not 
Forgot the custom ; and although alone, 

Will drain one draught in memory of many 
A joyous banquet past. 

[Sardanapalus takes the r«/>, and after 
drinking and tinkling the reversed, cup, 
as a drop falls, cjiclainis — 

And this libation 
Is for the excellent Beleses. 

Myr. V'hy 

Dwells thy mind rather upon that man’s 
name 

Than on his mate’s in villainy? 

Sar. The one 

Is a mere soldier, a mere tool, a kind 
Of liuman sword in a friend’s hand; the 
other 

Is master-mover of his warlike puppet ; 

But I dismiss them fi*om my mind. — Yet 
pause, 

My Myrrha 1 dost thou truly follow me, 

Freely and fearlessly ? 

Myr. And dost thou think 

A Greek girl dare not do for love, that which 
An Indian widow braves for custom ? 

Sar. Then 

"We but await the signal. 

Myr. It is long 

In sounding. 

Sar. Now, farewell; one last embrace. 
Myr. Embrace, but not the last ; there is 
one more. 


Sar. True, the commingling fire will mix 
our ashes. 

Myr. And pure as is my love to thee, shall 
they, 

Purged from the dross of earth, and earthly 
passion. 

Mix pale with thine. A single thought yet 
irks me. 

.Sar. Say it. , , 

Myr. It is that no kind hand will 

gather 

The dust of both into one urn. 

^r. The better: 

Bather let them be borne abroad upon 
The winds of heaven, and scatter’d into air, 
Than be polluted more by human hands 
Of slaves and traitors. In this bla 2 dng palace, 
And its enormous walls of reeking 
We leave a nobler monument than Egypt 
Hath piled in her brick mountams, o’er dead 

kings, , 

Or kine, for none know whether those proud 

piles j A ■ • 

Bo for their monarch or their ox-god Api^ • 
So much for monuments that have forgotte 

Their very record ! „ 

Then farewell, thou eartli . 

And loveliest spot of earth I farewell, louiai 

Be thou still free and beautiful, and far 

Aloof from desolation ! My last prayer 

Was for thee, my last thoughts, save one, wer 

of thee I 

Sar. And that ? 

\fur Is yours. . , . 

^ (The trumpet o/Tania sounds icithoiU. 

Sar. Hark I 

"" Adieu. Assyria 1 

I loved thee weU, my 7'“’ 

And better as my this 

I sated thee with peace and ’ 7nothiDg. 
Is my reward ! and now 

Not even a grave. . 

As the torch the pile. 

»rp:q ^ed 1 I com6. 
[A s Myrrha springs foruxird 

herself Me the jtames, ihe Carlo 
falls. 
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'* The /a(/icr softens, l>ut the r/ovcrfior*s rei</iNC«l.' - ri.iJic. 

> $ $ I 

Dramatis Persons. 

mi:n\ 

Fuancis Foscari, DoffC of Venice. 

Jacopo Foscari, Son of the l)o(je. 

Jajies Lorepan'o, ft Vatrician. 

M.\uco Mesimo, ft Chief of the Fort//. 

Barbarioo, ft Senator. 

Other Senatorst The Council of TeHy Guanh^ Atlendantsy tie. <£‘c. 

WOM.AN. 

Marina, Wife of yonnij Foscari. 

Scene. — 'The Ducal Palace, Venice. 


Act I. 

Scene I . — //all i/i the Jjucal Palace. 

Enter Loredano aiid Barbarioo, meeting. 

Lor. Where is the prisoner ? 

Bor. . Beposing from 

The Question. 

Jjrr. The hour’s past — fix’d yesterday 
For tho resumption of his trial. — Let us 
llejoin our colleagues in the council, and 
Urge his recall. 

Bar. Nay, let him profit by 

A few brief minutes for his tortured limbs; 
lie was o’erwrought by the Question yester- 
day, 

And may die under it if now repeated. 

}j>r. Well? 

Bar. I yield not to you in love of justice, 
Or hate of the ambitious Foscari, 

Father and son, and all their noxious race ; 
But the poor wretcli has suffer'd beyond 
nature’s 

Most stoical endurance. 

/Mr. Without owning 

His crime ? 

Bar. Perhaps without conmiitting any. 
But he avow’d the letter to the Duke 


Of Milan, and his sufferings half atone for 
! Such weakness. 

Lor. We shall see. 

Bar. You, Loredano, 

Pursue hereditary hate too far. 

Lor. How far ? 

Bar. To extermination. 

Lor. When they are 

Extinct, you may say this. — Let’s in to coun- 
I cil. 

Bar. Yet pause — the number of our col- 
leagues is not 

Complete yet; two are wanting ere we can 
Proceed. 

Lor. And the chief judge, the Doge? 
Bar. No— he, 

I With more than Boman fortitude, is ever 
! First at the board in this unhappy process 
.\gainst his last and only son. 

L(rr. True — true — 

His la^t. 

Bar. Will nothing move j’ou ? 

Lor. ^ Feels he, think you? 

Bar. He shows it not. 

Lor. I have mark’d that — the WTetch ! 
Bar. But yesterday, I hear, on his return 
To the ducal chambers, as he pass’d the 
threshold 

The old man fainted. 

Lot. 


It begins to work, then 
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[Act I. 


Bar. The work is half your own. 

Lor. And should he all mine — 

My father and my uncle are no more. 

Bar, I have read their epitaph, which 
says they died 
By poison. 

Lor. When the Doge declared that he 
Should never deem himself a sovereign till 
The death of Peter Loredano, both 
The brothers sicken’d shortly : — he is sove- 
reign. 

Bar. A \vrotched one. 

Lor. What should they be who make 

Orphans ? 

Bar. But did the Doge make you so ? 
L01'. Yes. 

Bar. What solid proofs ? 

Lor. When princes set themselves 

To work in secret, proofs and process are 
Alike made difficult; but I have such 
Of the &st, as shall make the second need- 
less. 

Bar. But you will move by law ? 

Lor. By all the laws 

Which he would leave us. 

Bar. They are such in this 

Our state as render retribution easier 
Than ’mongst remoter nations. Is it true 
That you have written in your books of com- 
merce 

(The wealthy practice of our highest nobles), 
“Doge Foscari, my debtor for the deaths 
Of Marco and Pietro Loredano, 

My sire and uncle ? ” 

Lor. It is written thus. 

Bar. And will you leave it unerased ? 

Jjor. Till balanced. 

Bar. And how ? 

[Tiw i^enators pass over (he stage, as 
in their way to “ the Hall of the 
Council of Ten." 

Lor. You see the number is complete. 
Follow me. \_Bxit Loredano. 

Bar. {solus). VoWovitluc! I have follow’d 
long 

Thy path of desolation, as the wave 
Sweeps after that before it, alike whehning 
The wreck that creaks to the wild winds, and 
MTetch 

Who shrieks within its riven ribs, as gush 
The waters through them ; but this sou and 
sire 

Might move the elements to pause, and yet 
Must I on hardily like them — Oh ! would 
I could as blindly and remorselessly!— 

Lo, where he comes ! — Be still, my heart I 
they are 

Thy foes, must be thy victims : wilt thou 
beat 

For those who almost broke thee ? 


Enter Guards, with young Foscabi as 

prisoner, tkc. 

Guard. Let him rest. 

Signor, take time. 

Jac. Fos. I thank thee, friend, I ’m feeble 
But thou may’st stand reproved. 

Guard. I ’ll stand the haziud. 

Jac. Fos. That’s kind : — I meet some pity, 
but no mercy; 

This is the first. 

Guard. And might be the last, did they 
Who rule behold us. 

Bar. {advancing to the Guard). There is 
one who does : 

Yet fear not ; I will neither be thy judge 
Nor thy accuser ; though the hour is past, 
Wait their last summons — I am of “ the Ten, 
And waiting for that summons, sanction you 
Even by my presence : when the last call 

sounds, . , 

We ’ll in together.— Look well to the prisoner! 
Jac. Fos. "UTiat voice is that ?— 'T is Bar- 
barigo’s! Ah! ^ 

Our house’s foe, and one of my few judges. 
Bar. To balance such a foe, if such there 

be, 

Thy father sits amongst thy judges. 

Jac. Fos. True, 

^ OS 

Then deem not the laws too harsh 

Which yield so much iudulgen^ to a sire. 

As to allow his voice in such high matter 

As the state’s safety-—^ , . . .. 

Jac. Fos. And his sou’s. I m fmnt, 

Let me approach, I pray you, for 

Of air, yon window which o erlooks the aters. 

Enter an Officer, who iohispers Babbabigo. 

75 «r. {to the Gvard). Let him approach- 
I must not speak with him 
Further than thus : I have transgress d J 

In this brmf parley, and mnst now redeem it 
Within the Council Chamher^,^,^ B.vbsarioo. 

[G^^rd conducting 

G^utrd. There, sir. ’t is 

Like a hoy-Ob Venice ! 

Guard. And your limbs ? 

Jac. Fos. Limbs I how often Have 

borne me ., j jj^vc 

Bounding o'er you blue tide, as 

The gondola along in childish ra^, j 

And, masqned as a young gondoher, amia 
My gay competitors, noble as 1, 


Scene 1.] 
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Raced for our pleasure, in the pride of 
strength ; 

While the fair populace of crowding beauties, 
Plebeian as patrician, cheer’d us on 
With dazzling smiles, and wishes audible, 
And waving kerchiefs, and applauding hands, 
Even to the goal ! — How many a time have I 
Cloven with arm still lustier, breast more 
daring, 

The w’ave all roughen’d ; with a su’immer's 
stroke 

Flinging the billows back from my drench’d 
hair, 

And laughing from my lip the audacious 
brine, 

Which kiss’d it like a wine-cup, rising o’er 
The waves as they arose, and prouder still 
The loftier tlioy uplifted me ; and oft. 

In wantonness of spirit, plunging down 
Into their green and glassy gulfs, and making 
My way to shells and sea-weed, all unseen 
By those above, till they wax’d fearful ; then 
Returning with my gi*asp full of such tokens 
As allow'd that I liad search'd the deep : 
exulting, 

W’^ith a far-dashing stroke, and drawing deep 
The long-suspended brcatli, again I spurn'd 
The foam which broke around me, and pur- 
sued 

My track like a sea-bird. — I was a boy then. 
Guard. Be a man now: there never was 
more need 

Of manhood’s strength. 

Jac. Fos. {looking from (he laltia). My 
beautiful, iny own. 

My only Venice — this is breath ! Thy breeze, 
Thine Adrian sea-breeze, how it fans my face ! 
Thy very winds feel native to my veins. 

And cool.them into calmness I blow unlike 
Tl»e hot gales of the liori id Cyclades, 

Which howled about my Candiote dungeon, 
and 

Made my heart sick ! 

Guard. I see the colour comes 

Back to * your cheek : Heaven send you 
strength to hear 

What more may be imposed 1 — I dread to 
think on ’t. 

Jac. Fos. They will not banish me again ? — 
No — no. 

Let them wring on ; I am strong yet. 

(wwird. Confess, 

And the rack will be spared you. 

Jac. Fos. I confess’d 

Once — twice before : both times they exiled me. 
Guard. And the third time will slay you. 
Jac. Fos. Let them do so, 

So I be buried in my birth place : better 
Be ashes here lhau aught that lives else- 
where. 


Gua7'd. And can j'ou so rnucli love the 
soil which liates you ? 

Jac. Fos. The soil !— Oh no, it is the seed 
of the soil 

Wliich perseentes me ; but my native earth 
W’ill take me as a mother to her arms. 

I ask no more than a Venetian grave, 

A dungeon, what they will, so it be here. 

Enter Officer. 

Offii. Bring in the prisoner ! 

(Juard. Signor, you hear the order. 

Jac. Fos. Ay, I am used to such a sum- 
mons: 'tis 

The third time they have tortured me : — then 
lend me 

Thine arm. [To the Guard 

OjH. Take mine, sir ; ’t is my duty to 
Be nearest to your person. 

Jac. Fos. You ! — you are lie 

Who yesterday presided o’er my pangs — 
Away ! — I ’ll walk alone. 

Offi. As yon please, signor ; 

The sentence was not of my signing, but 
I dared not disobey the Council when 
They 

Jac. Fos. Bade thee stretch me on their 
horrid engine. 

I pray thee touch me not — that is, just now; 
Tlie time will come they will renew that 
j order, 

: But keep off from me till 'tis issued. As 
' I look upon thy hands my curdling limbs 
(Quiver with the anticipated wrenching, 

And the cold drops strain tliroiigh my brow, 
as if 

But onward— I have borne it — I can hear it. — 
How looks my father '? 

Gffii. With his wonted aspect. 

Jac, Fos. So does the earth, and sky, the 
1 blue of ocean, 

^ The brightness of our city, and her domes, 

I The mirth of her Piazza, even now 
' Its merry hum of nations pierces liero, 

Even here, into these chambers of the un- 
known 

Who govern, and the unknown and the 
unuumber’d 

Judged and destroy’d in silence,— all things 
wear 

The self-same aspect, to my very sire 1 
Nothing can sympathise with Foscari, 

Not even a Foscari.— Sir, I attend you. 

[Exeunt Jacopo Foscaui, Offiicer, d-c. 

Enter Mf.mmo and another Senator. 

Mem. He ’s gone — we are too late: — think 
you “ the Ten ” 

1 Will Bit for any length of time to-day ? 
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Sen. They say the prisoner is most ob- 
durate, 

Persisting in his first avowal ; but 
More I know not. 

Mem, And that is much ; the secrets 

Of yon terrific chamber are as hidden 
Fi'om us, the premier nobles of the state, 

As from the iieople. 

Sen. Save the wonted rumours, 

Which — like the tales of spectres, that are rife ! 
Near ruin’d buildings — never have been 
proved, 

Nor wholly disbelieved : men know as little 
Of the state’s real acts as of the gi'ave’s 
Unfntliom'd mysteries. 

Mem. But with length of time 

We gain a step in knowledge, and I look 
Forward to be one day of the decemvirs. 

Sen. Or Doge? 

Mem. Why, no ; not if I can avoid it. 
Sen. ’T is the first station of the state, and 
may 

Be lawfully desired, and lawfully 
Attain’d by noble aspirants. 

Mem. To such 

I leave it ; though born noble, my ambition 
Is limited : I ’d rather be an unit 
Of an united and imperial “ Ten,” 

Than shine a lonely though a gilded cipher. — 
Whom have we here ? the wife of Foscari ? 

Enter M^uuna, with a female Attendant. 

Mar. Wlmt, no one?— I am wrong, there 
still are two ; 

But they are senators. 

Mem. Most noble lady, 

Command us. 

Mar. I annmand ! — Alas I my life 

Jlas been one long entreaty, and a vain one. 
Mem. I understand thee, but I must not 
answer. 

Mar. {fiercely). True — none dare answer I 
here save on the rack, 

Or question save those 

Mem. {inierrnptlng her). High-born dame ! 
bethink thee 
Where thou now art. 

Mar. Wliere I now am 1 — It was 

My husband’s father’s palace. 

Mem. The Duke’s palace. 

Mar. And his son’s prison ! — True, I have 
not forgot it ; 

And if there were no other nearer, bitterer 
Remembrances, would thank the illustrious 
Memmo 

For pointing out the pleasures of the place. 
Mem. Be calm 1 

Mar. {looking itp towards heaven). lam; 
but oh, thou eternal God I . 


Canst thou continue so, with such a world? 
Mem. Thy husband yet may be absolv^. 
Mar. He is, 

In heaven. I pray you, signor senator. 
Speak not of that ; you are a man of ofSce, 
So is the Doge ; he has a son at stake 
Now, at this moment, and I have a husband, 
Or had ; they are there within, or were at least 
All hour since, face to face, as judge and 
culprit : 

Will he condemn h im t 
Mem. I trust not. 

Mar. But if 

He does not, there are those will sentence 
both. 

Mem. They can. 

Mar. And with them power and wiU 

are one 

In wickedness : — my husband ’s lost I 

Mem. Not so; 

Justice is judge in Venice. 

Mar. Hitw’ereso, 

There now would be no Venice. But let it 
Live on, so the good die not, till the hour ^ ^ 
Of nature’s summons; but “the Tens w 
quicker, . , , 

And we must wait on ’t. Ah ! a voice of w^ 

[A faint cry within. 

Sen. Hark ! 

Mem. ’T w’as a cry of— 

Mar. No. no ; not my husband s- 

Not Foscari’s. 

Mem. The voice was— 

Mar. Eothis:oo. 

He shriek I No ; that should be his father s 
part, 

Not his— not his— he ’ll die in silenc^. 

[A faint groan again -wWo?. 

Mem. 

^^h/ar. Ills voice ! it seem’d so ; I 
Believe it. Should he shrmk, I "I bL 

To love ; but-no-no-no-it must l^ave b^n 
A fearful pang, which wrung a gsoau fr 

Sen.^^^limh feeling for thy husbands 

wrongs, wouldst thou . . 

Have him beat more than mortal pa 

silence ? , I 

Mar. We all must bear onr toitures. 

have not _ • 

Left barren the great house of Fosca^^ 
Though they sw'eep both the Doge an 
from life ; . . ... 

I have endured as much can 

To those who will succeed them as th J _ 

111 leaving it ; but mine have 

And yet they wrung me tiU I 

shriek’d, , • „ forth 

But did not ; for my hope was to bru g 
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Heroes, and would not welcome them with tears. 
J/em. All s silent now. 

j/ar. Perhaps all’s over; but 

I will not deem it : he hath nerved himself, 
And now defies them. 

Enter an Officer hastily. 

Mem. How now, friend, what seek you ? 
OfH. A leech. The prisoner has fainted. 

Officer. 

Mem. 

'Twere better to retire. 

Sen. {pfferinrj to assid her). I pray thee 
do so. 

Mar. Off ! I will tend him, 

Mem. You ! Remember, lady ! 

Ingress is given to none within those? 
chambers, 

Except “the Ten,’’ and their familiars. 

Mar. Well, 

I know that none who enter there return 
As they have enter d— many never ; but 
Tliey shall not balk my entrance. 

Mem. Alas! this 

Is hut to expose yourself to harsh repulse, 
And worse suspense. 

Mar. Who shall oppose me ? 

Mem. They 

Whose duty ’t is to do so. 

Mar. ’Tis duty 

To trample on all human feelings, all 
Ties which bind man to man, to emulate 
Tlie fiends who will one day requite them in 
Variety of torturing ! Yet I’ll pass. 

Mem. It is impossible. 


Mem. I hardly 

Thought that “ the Ten ’’ had even this touch 
of pity, 

Or would permit assistance to this sufferer. 

Sen. Pity 1 la ’t pity to recall to feeling 
The wretch too happy to escape to death 
By the compassionate trance, poor nature’s 
last 

Resource against the tyranny of pain? 

Mem. I marvel they condemn him not at 
once. 

Sen. That’s not their policy : they d have 
him live, 

Because he fears not death ; and banish him, 
Because all earth, except his native land. 

To him is one wide prison, and each breath 
Of foreign air he draws seems a slow poison, 
Consuming but not killing. 

Mem. Circumstance 

Confirms his crimes, but be avows them not. 

Sat. None, save the Letter, wliicli he says 
was written, 

Address'd to Milan’s duke, in the full know- 
ledge 

That it would fall into the senate’s hands, 
And thus he should be re-conveyed to Venice, 

Mem. But as a cjilprit. 

Sen. Yes, but to his country ; 

And that was all he sought,— so he avouches. 

.Slem. The accusation of the bribes was 
proved. 

Sat. Not clearly, and the charge of homi- 
cide 

Has been annull’d by the death-bed con- 
fession 


Mar. 


That shall be tried. Of Nicolas Erizzo, who slew the late 


Despair defies even dcsijotisin : there is 
That in my heart would make its way through 
hosts 

With levell'd spears ; and think you a few’ 
jailors 


Chief of “ the Ten.’’ 

Mem. Then why not clear him? 

Sen. That 

They ought to answer ; for it is well known 
That Almoro Donato, as I said, 


Shall put me from my path ? Give me, then, Was slain by Erizzo for private vengeance. 

Mem. There must be more in this strange 
process than 

The apparent crimes of the accused disclose — 


way ; 

This is the Doge’s palace ; I am wife 
Of the Duke’s son, tlie iaiiocenl Duke’s son, 
And they shall hear this ! 

Mem. It will only serve 

More to exasperate his judges. 

Mar. What 

Are Juilyes w’ho give way to anger? they 
Who do so are assassins. Give me way. 

[Exit Maiuna. 

Poor lady! 

Mem. ’T is mere desperation : she 

Will not be admitted o’er the threshold. 

Sen. And 

Even if she be so, cannot save her husband. 
But see, the officer returns. 

[The Officer losses over the staye with 

another person. 


But here come two of “ the Ten ; ’’ let ns 
retire. [Exeunt Memmo and Senator. 

Enter Loredano and Baubauioo. 

Bar. {address-iiuj Lor.). That w’erc too 
much : believe me, ’t was not meet 
The trial should go further at this moment. 

Lor. And so the Council must break up, 
and Justice 

Pause ill her full career, because a woman 
Breaks in on our deliberations ? 

Bar. No, 

That 's not the cause ; you saw’ the prisoner’s 
state. 

Lor. And had lie not recover’d ? 
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Har. To relapse 

Upon the least renewal. 

Lor, 'T was not tried. 

Bar. 'T is vain to murmur ; the majority 
In council were against you. 

Lor. Thanks to you, sir, 

And the old ducal dotard, who combined 
The worthy voices which o'or-ruled my own. 
Bar. I am a judge ; but must confess that 
part 

Of our stern duty, which prescribes the 
Question, 

And bids us sit and see its sharp infliction, 

Makes me wish 

Lor. What ? 

Bar. That you would sometimes feel, 

As I do always. 

Lor. Go to, you ’re a child, 

Infir m of feeling as of purpose, blown 
About by every breath, shook by a sigh. 

And melted by a tear — a precious judge 
For Venice ! and a worthy statesman to 
Be i)artner in my policy. 

Bar. He shed 

No tears. 

Lt>r. He cried out twice. 

Bar. A saint had done so, 

Even \\-ith the crown of glory in his eye. 

At such inhuman artifice of pain 
As was forced on him ; but he did not cry 
For pity ; not a word nor groan escaped him, 
And those two shrieks were not in suppli- 
cation. 

But wrung from pangs, and follow’d bj' no 
prayers. 

Lor. He mutter’d many times between 
his teeth. 

But inarticulately. 

Bar. That I heard not ; 


Bar. And the deep agony of his pale wife. 
And the repress’d convulsion of the high 
And princely brow of his old father, which 
Broke forth in a slight shuddering, though 
rarely, 

Or in some clammy drops, soon wiped away 
In stem serenity ; these moved yon not ? 

\^Exit Lobedano. 

He’s silent in his hate, as Foscari 
Was in his suffering ; and the poor wretch 
moved me 

More by his silence than a thonsand outcries 
Could have effected. 'T was a dreadful sight 
I When his distracted wife broke through into 
Tlie hall of our tribunal, and beheld 
AVhat we could scarcely look upon, long used 
To such sights. I must think no more of 
this. 

Lest I forget in this compassion for 
Our foes, their former injuries, and lose 
The hold of vengeance Loredano plans 
For him and me; but mine would be content 
With lesser retribution than he thirsts for, 
And I would mitigate his deeper hatred 
To milder thoughts ; but for the present, 
Foscari 

Has a short hourly respite, granted at 
The instance of the elders of the Council, 
Moved doubtless by his wife’s appearance in 
The hall, and his own sufferings.— Lo I tuey 
come : 

How feeble and forlorn I I cannot bear 
To look on them again in this extremity. 

I ’ll hence, and try to soften Loredano. 

[A’xvV BARB.vnioo. 


Act n. 


You stood more near him. 

Lor. I did so. 

Bar. Metbought, 

To my surprise too, you were touch’d with 
merej'. 

And were the first to call out for assistance 
When he was failing. 

1,0, -. I believed that swoon 

His last. 

Bar. And have I not oft heard thee name 
His and his father’s death j*our nearest wish ? 

Lor. If he dies innocent, that is to say, 
With his guilt unavow’d, he ’ll be lamented. 
Bar. What, wouldst thou slay his memory ? 
Aor. Wouldst thou have ; 

His state descend to his children, as it | 
must. 

If he die unattainted ? 

Bar. War with them too ? 

L '/r. With all their house, till theirs or 
mine are nothing. 


Scene I.— -1 Boot: s palace. 

The Doge and a Senator. 

Ben. Is it your pleasure to sign the report 

ow, or postpone it till to-monow ? _ 

Doge. . ’ 

overlook’d it yesterday : it wants 

S: (K «,/ at the paper). Ton have for- 

, waf^oreTak with age I did 
lat I had dipp'd the pen w. hont eSeet.^ 
Sen. (dipping the pen 

idacmq the paper before 

Vour hand, too, shakes, my lord, allow 
me, thus — 
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Doge. ’Tis done, I tliank you. 

Se^\. Thus the act confirm’d 

By you and by “ the Ten ” gives peace to 
Venice. 

Doge. ’T is long since she enjoyed it : may 
it be 

As long ere she resume her arms 1 

’Tis almost 

Thirty 'four years of nearly ceaseless warfare ! 
With the Turk, or the powers of Italj’ ; 

The state had need of some repose. 

Dog*\ No doubt : 

I found her Queen of Ocean, and I leave her 
Lady of Lombardy ; it is a comfort 
That I have added to her diadem 
The gems of Brescia and Bavenna ; Crema 
And I3ergamo no less are hers ; her realm 
By land has grown by thus much in my 
reign, 

While her sea-sway has not shrunk. 

Sen. ’T is most true, 

And merits all our country’s gratitude. 

Doge. Perhaps so. 

Sen. Which should be made manifest. 
Doge. I have not complain'd, sir. 

Seyi. My good lord, forgive me. 

Doge. For what ? 

Sen. My heart bleeds for you. 

Doge. For me, signor ? 

Sen. And for your 

Doge. Stop 1 

Sell. It must have wa5’, my lord : 

I have too many duties towards you 
And all your house, for past and preseni 
kindness, 

Not to feel deeply for your son. 

Doge. Was this 

In your commission ? 

What, my lord ? 

Doge. Tliis prattle 

Of things you know not: but the treaty’s 
sign’d ; 

Return with it to them who sent you. 

Sen. I 

Obey. I had in charge, too, from the Council 
That you would fix an hour for their reunion. 
Doge. Say, when they uill — now*, even at 
this moment, 

If it so please them : I am the state’s ser- 
vant. 

Sen. They would accord sonic time for 
your repose. 

Doge. I have no repose, that is, none which 
shall cause 

The loss of an hour’s time unto the state. 

Let them meet when they will, I shall be 
found 

Where I should be, and what I have been 
ever. [D.cit Senator. The Doge 

remains in silence. 


Enter an AHendo.ni. 

Alt. Prince! 

Doge. Say on. 

A it. The illustrious lady Foscari 

Requests an audience. 

Doge. Bid her enter. Poor 

Marina I \_E.'>'it Attendant. The Doge 

remaitis in silence as before. 

Enter Marina. 

Mar. I have ventured, father, on 
Your privacy. 

Doge. I have none from you, my child. 

Command my time, when not commanded by 
'Ihc state. 

Mar. I wish’d to speak to you of him. 
J)oge. Your husband ? 

Mur. And your son. 

Doge. Proceed, my daughter ! 

Mar. I had obtain'd permission from “ the 
Ten” 

: To attend my husband for a limited number 
Of hours. 

Doge. You had so. 

Mar. 'Tis revoked. 

Doge. By whom ? 

Mar. “The Ten.” — When we had reach’d 
“ the Bridge of Sighs,” 

I Which I prepared to pass with Foscari, 

; The gloomy guardian of that passage first 
Demurr'd : a messenger was sent back to 
“ The Ten ; ” — but as the court no longer sate. 
And no i>ennission had been given in writing, 
I was thrust back, with the assurance that 
Until that high tribunal re-assembled 
The dungeon walls must still divide us. 

Doge. True, 

The form has been omitted in the liaste 
With which the court adjourn’d ; and till it 
meets, 

’T is dubious. 

Mar. Till it meets ! and when it meets, 

: They ’ll torture him again ; and he and I 
! Must purchase by renewal of the rack 
; The interview of husband and of wife, 

' The holiest tie beneath the heavens ! — Oh 
! God! 

; Dost thou see this? 

! ])oge. Child— child 

Mar. {ahrujitly). Call me. not “ child ! ” 
You soon will have no children — you deserve 
none — 

You, wlio can talk thus calmly of a sou 
In circiunstances which would call forth tears 
Of blood from Spartans ! Though these did 
not weep 

Their boys who died in battle, is it written 
That they beheld them perish piecemeal, nor 
Stretch’d forth a hand to save them? 

R 3 
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Doge, You behold me : 

I cannot weep— I would I could ; but if 
Each white hair on this head were a young 
life, 

This ducal cap the diadem of earth, 

This ducal ring with w’hich I wed the waves 
A talisman to still them — I d give all 
For him. 

Mar. With less he surely might be saved. 
Doge. That answer only shows you know 
not Venice. 

Alas! how’ should you ? she know s not herself, 
In all her mystery. Hear me — they who aim 
At Foscari, aim no less at his father ; 

The sire’s destruction w'ould not save the son ; 
They work by different means to the same 
end, 

And that is but they have not conquer d 

yet. 

Mar. But they have crush’d. 

Doge. Nor crush’d as yet — I live. 

Mar. And your son, — how long will he 
live ? 

iJotfe. 1 trust, 

For all that yet is past, as many years 
And happier than his father. The rash boy, 
With womanish impatience to return. 

Hath ruin’d all by that detected letter : 

A high crime, which I neither can deny 
Nor palliate, as parent or as Duke : 

Had he but borne a little, little longer 

His Caiidiote exile, I had hopes he has 

quench’d them — 

He must return. 

Mar. To exile ? 

Do(je. I have said it. 

Mar' And can I not go with him ? 

Doge. You well know 

This prayer of yours was tw’ice denied before 
By the assembled “ Ten,” and hardly now 
Will be accorded to a third request, 

Since aggravated errors on the i>art 
Of your lord renders them still more austere. 
Mar. Austere? Atrocious! The old human 
fiends, 

With one foot in the grave, with dim eyes, 
strange 

To tears save drops of dotage, with long white 
And scanty hairs, and shaking hands, and 

heads ^ 

As palsied as their hearts are hard, they 

counsel, 

Cabal, and put men s lives out, as if life 
Were no more than the feelings long extin- 
guish’d 

In their accursed bosoms. 

j)oge. You know not — 

Mar. I do — I do — and so should you, me- 

thinks — 

That these arc demons : could it be else that 


Men, who have been of women born and 
suckled — 

Who have loved, or talk’d at least of love — 
liave given 

Their hands in sacred vow’s — have danced 
their babes 

Upon their knees, perhaps have mourn d 
above them — 

In pain, in peril, or in death — who are, 

Or were at least in seeming, human, could 
Do as they have done by yours, and you 
yourself — 

Vou, who abet them ? , . , 

J)oge. I forgive tins, for 

You know’ not what you say. 

j/ar. -Jhu know it w’ell, 

And feel it nothing. , 

Doge. I have borne so miicn, 

That words have ceased to shake me. 

Mar. Oh, no doubt I 

You have seen your son’s blood flow, and 

your flesh shook not ; ^ 

And after that, what are a woman s words • 
No more than woman's tears, that they sho 

shake you. . . t 

Doge. Woman, this clamorous grief oi 

thine, I tell thee, . . 

Is no more in the balance 

Which hut I pity thee, my e. 

Mar. Pity my husband, or I cast it from . 

Pity thy son ! T/um pity !— t is a w’ord 

they w'Toug me. 

Couldst thou but read— 

Norinthineeyes.norinthuieacts, 

Should I behold this sj’mpatjiv ? or shall 
Doge, (jmnting ^There-^^^ 

To which I am tending : when 

It lies upon this heart 

Loaded with marble, than the though 

press it 

Now, you will know me better.^^ 

Indeed, thus to be pitied . 

, ? ,v;th which men 

Shall ever use that base w A J^g „ fit one 
Cloak their soul s hoarded ghaU he, 

To mingle with my name ; that name s 
is far as I have borne it, what it nas 

Wlieu I received it. children 

Mar. i Mum wilt not save 

Of him thou caust not, or thou 

You were the last to bear i ^ ^ere so! 

BeU^^'^for him he never ^^d fi^ouse dis- 

Better for me.-I have seen our n 

honour’d. 
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Lor. 

Which leads me here. 


Tis choice 


Mar. Tliat ’s false 1 A truer, nobler, 
trustier heart, 

More lo^^ug, or more loyal, never beat 
Within a human breast. I would not change 
My exiled, persecuted, mangled husband, 
Oppress’d but not disgraced, crush’d, over- 
whelm'd, 

Alive, or dead, for prince or paladin 
In story or in fable, with a world 
To back his suit. Dishonour’d ! — he dis- 
honour’d 1 

I tell thee, Doge, ’tis Venice is dishonour'd ! 
llis nanic shall be her foulest, worst reproach, 
I'or what he suffers, not for what he did. 

'T is ye who are all traitors, tyrant ! — ye ! 

Did you hut love your country like this ■victim 
Who totters back in chains to tortures, and 
Submits to all things ratlier than to exile, 

You d lling yourselves before him, and implore 
His grace for your enormous guilt. 

He was 

Indeed all you have said. I better bore 
The deaths of the two sons Heaven took 
from me, 

Than Jacopo’s disgrace. 

Mar. That woid again ? 

J)of/€. Has he not been condemn'd ? 

Mar. Is none but guilt so? 

!)<uji\ Time may restore his memory — I 
would hope so. 

He was my pride, my but ’tis useless 

now — 

I am not given to tears, hut wept for joy 
Wlien he was bom : those drops were ominous. 
Mar. I say he’s innocent! And were ho 
not so. 

Is our own blood and kin to shrink from us 
In fatal moments ? 

h»U' . I shrank not from him : 

But I have oth<*r duties than a father’s ; 

The state would not dispense me from those 
duties ; 

Twice I demanded it, hut was refused ; 

They must then be fulfiird. 

Knier an Attendant. 

Att. A message from 

“The Ten.” 

Doye. Who bears it ? 

‘^tl. Noble Loredano. 

J)oijc. He!— but admit him. 

[Exit Attendant, 
^far. Must I then retire ? 

J)oye.. Terhaps it is not rec^uisite, if this 

Concerns your liusband, and if not Well, 

signor, 

Your pleasure? Loredano cnieriny. 

L<rr. I bear that of “ the Ten.” 

Doyr They 

Have chosen well their envoy. 


Moye. It does’ their wisdom honour, 

And no less to their courtesy. — Proceed. 

Lor. We have decided. 

Doge. W e ? 

Lor. “ The Ten ” in council. 

Doge. What! have they met again, and 
met without 
Apprising me ? 

Lor. They wish’d to spare your feelings, 
No less than age. 

pnge. That's new — when spared they 
either? 

I thank them, notwithstanding. 

Lor. You know well 

That they have power to act at their discretion, 
With or without the presence of the Doge. 
Doge. ’T is some years since I learn’d this, 
long before 

I became Doge, or dn'ain’d of such advance- 
ment. 

You nee<l not school me, signor; I sate in 
That council when you were a young patrician. 
Lor. True, in my father s time ; I have 
heard liim and 

The admiral, his hrotlier, say as much. 

Your highness may remember them ; they both 
Died suddenly. 

hoyc. Ami if they did so, better 

So die than live on lingeringly in pain 
Lor. No doubt: yet most men like to live 
their days out. 

Doge. And did not they ? 

Lor. The grave knows best : they died. 
As I said, suddenly. 

J)oge. Is that so strange, 

That you repeat the word emphatically? 

L<rr. So far from strange, that never was 
there death 

In my mind half so natural as theirs. 

Think you not so ? 

J)oge. What should I think of mortals ? 
Lor. That they have mortal foes. 

J^ogc. I understand you ; 

Your sires were mine, and you are heir in all 
things. 

Lor. You best know if I should be so. 

I do. 

Your fathers were my foes, and I have heard 
Foul rumours were abroad ; I have also read 
Their epitajdj, attributing their deaths 
To poison. ’Tis perhaps as true as most 
Inscriptions upon tombs, and yet no less 
A fable. 

Lor. Who dares say so ? 

Doge. I j — ’T ig ti'ue 

Your fathers were mine enemies, as bitter 
As their son e’er can be, and I no less 
Was theirs ; but I was openly their foe : 
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I never work’d by plot in council, nor 
Cabal in commonwealth, nor secret means 
Of practice against life by steel or drug- 
The proof is, your existence. 

Lor. I fear not. 

Doge. You have no cause, being what 
I am ; but were I 

That you would have me thought, you loug 
ere now 

Were past the sense of fear. Hate on ; I care 
not. 

ZoJ*. I never j’et knew that a noble’s life 
In Venice had to dread a Doge’s fro>ni, 

That is, by oiien means. 

Doge. But I, good signor, 

Am, or at least nnis, more than a mere duke. 
In blood, in mind, in means ; and that they 
know 

Who dreaded to elect me, and have since 
Striven all they dare to weigh me down : be 
sure, 

Before or since that period, had I held you 
At so much price as to require your absence, 
A word of mine had set such spirits to work 
As would have made you nothing. But in all 
things 

I have observed the strictest reverence ; 

Not for the laws alone, for those you have 
strain’d 

(I do not speak of you but as a single 
Voice of the many) somewhat beyond what 
I could enforce for my authority, 

Were I disposed to brawl ; but, as I said, 

I have observed with veneration, like 
A priest’s for the high altar, even unto 
The sacrifice of my own blood and quiet, 
Safety, and all save honour, the decrees. 

The health, the pride, and welfare of the state. 
And now, sir, to your business. 

’T is decreed, 

That, without further repetition of 

The Question, or continuance of the trial, 

Which only tends to show how stubborn 

guilt is . , 

(“The Ten,” dispensing with the stricter law 
Which still prescribes the Question till a full 
Confession, and the prisoner partly having 
Avow’d his crime in not denying that 
The letter to the Duke of Milan’s his), 

James Foscari return to banisluneut. 

And sail in the same galley which convey’d 

him. , .„ 

Mar. Thank God ! At least they will not 

drag him more 

Before that hoiTible tribunal. Would he 
But think so, to my mind the happiest doom. 
Not he alone, but all who dwell here, could 
Desire, were to escape from such a land. 
Doge. That is not a Venetian thought, my 
daughter. 


Mar. No, ’t was too human. May I share 
his exile ? 

Lor. Of this “ the Ten ” said nothing. 
Mar. So I thought ! 

That were too human, also. But it was not 
Inhibited? 

Lor. It was not named. 

Mar. {to the Doge). Then, father, 

Surely you can obtain or grant me thus much : 

[Tb Lobedaxo. 

And you, sii*, not oppose my prayer to be 
Permitted to accompany my husband. 

Doge. I will endeavour. 

Mar. And you, signor? 

Lor. Lady 1 

T is not for me to anticipate the pleasure 
Of the tribunal. 

Mar. Pleasure ! what a word 

To use for the decrees of 

Doge. Daughter, know you 

In what a presence you pronounce these 

things ? . . , 

Mar, A prince’s and his subject s. 

Tot Subject! 

Mar. ’ 

It galls you well, you are his equal, as 
You think ; but that yon arc not, nor would 

Were he a peasant well, then, you're a 

prince, j . 

A priucely noble ; and what then am If 
Lor. The offspring of a 

To one as noble. What, or whose, then, is 
The presence that should silcuce my 

Zor.*^'^The^^prcseuce of your husbands 
judges. 

TImXference due even to 
That faUs from those who rule in 

Thlfse maxims for your mass of scared me 

Your merchants, your Dahnatian and Greek 

slaves^ • 

Your tributaries, your 

Aud mask’d nobility, and 

Your spies, your galley and 

To whom your midnight carrjing 

Your S^.f"ne.t the palace roofs, or 
The water’s level ; your 

And unknown dooms, and strauglmg 

Your “Bridge of Sighs, your sira b 

chamber, and jg ye 

Your torturing instruments, h 

Tbe betagTof another and rrorse u'orld I 
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Keep such for them : I fear ye not. I know 

ye; 

Have knowui and proved your worst, in the 
infernal 

Process of my poor husband ! Treat me as 
Ye treated him ; — you did so, in so dealing 
With him. Then what have I to fear /ro7n 

you, 

Even if I were of fearful nature, which 
1 trust 1 am not ? 

Doge. You hear, she speaks wildly. 

Mar. Not wisely, yet not wildly. 

Lor. Lady ! words 

Utter'd within these walls I bear no further 
Than to the threshold, saving such as j)ass 
Between the Duke and me on the state’s 
ser^’ice. 

Doge ! have you aught in answer ? 

Doge. Something from 

The Doge ; it may be also from a parent. 

Lor. My mission here is to the Doge. 

Doge. Then say 

The Doge will choose his o\m ambassador, 

Or state in person what is meet; and for 
The father 

Lor. I remember viine. — Farewell ! 

I kiss the hands of the illustrious lady, 

And bow me to the Duke. [ Louedano. 
Mar. Are you content 'i 

Doge. I am what you behold. 

Mar. ' And that 's a mystery. 

Doge. All things are so to mortals ; who 
can read them 

Save he who made ? or, if they can, the few 
And gifted spirits, who have studied long 
That loathsome volume — man, and pored 
upon 

Tliose black and blood}’ leaves, his heart and 
brain. 

But learn a magic which recoils upon 
The adept who pursues it ; all the sins 
We find in others, nature made our own ; 

All our advantages are those of fortune ; 
Birth, wealth, health, beauty, are her acci- 
dents. 

And when we cry out against Fate, 't were 
well 

We should remember Fortune can take 
nought 

Save what she gave — the rest was nakedness. 
And lusts, and appetites, and vanities. 

The universal heritage, to battle 
With as we may, and least in humblest 
stations. 

Where hunger swallows all in one low want, 
And the original ordinance, that man 
Must sweat for his poor pittance, keeps all 
passions 

Aloof, save fear of famine 1 All is low. 

And false, and hollow-clay from first to last. 


The prince’s urn no less than potter’s vessel. 
Our fame is in men’s breath, our lives upon 
Less than their breath ; our durance upon 
days. 

Our days on seasons; our whole being on 
Something which is not ms/ — S o, we are 
slaves. 

The greatest as the meanest — nothing rests 
Upon our ^^'ill ; the will itself no less 
Depends upon a straw than on a storm ; 

And when we think we lead, we are most led. 
And still towards death, a thing which comes 
as much 

Without our actor choice as birth, so that 
Methinks we must have sinn’d in some old 
world. 

And this is hell : the best is, that it is not 
Eternal. 

Mar. These are things we cannot judge 
On eartli. 

Doge. And how then shall we judge each 
other. 

Who are all earth, and I, who am call'd upon 
To judge my son ? I have administer’d 
My country faithfully — victoriously — 

I dare them to the proof, the chart of what 
She was and is: my reign has doubled realms; 
And, in rev/ard, the gratitude of Venice 
Has left, or is about to leave, me single. 

Mar. And Foscari? I do not think of such 
things. 

So I be left with him. 

Doge. You shall be so ; 

Thus much they cannot well deny. 

Mar. And if 

They should, I will fly with him. 

l)oge. That can ne’er be. 

And whither would yon fly? 

Mar. I know not, reck not — 

To Syria, Egypt, to the Ottoman — 
Anywhere, where we might respire unfetter’d, 
And live nor girt by spies, nor liable 
I To edicts of inquisitors of state, 
i Doge. What, wouldst thou have a rene- 
j gade for husband. 

And turn him into traitor ? 

Mar. He is none ! 

The country is the traitress, which thrusts 
forth 

: Her best and bravest from her. Tyranny 
! Is far the worst of treasons. Dost thou deem 
None rebels except subjects ? The prince who 
Neglects or violates his trust is more 
A brigand than the robber-chief. 

■Doge. I cannot 

Charge me with such a breach of faith. 

1 Mar. No; thou 

; Observ’st, obey st such laws as make old 
Draco’s 

A code of mercy by comparison. 
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Doge. I found the law ; I did not make it. 
Were I 

A subject, still I might find parts and portions 
Fit for amendment ; but as prince, I never 
Would change, for the sake of my house, the 
charter 

Left by our fathers. 

Mar. Did they make it for 

The ruin of their children ? 

Doge. Under such laws, Venice 

Has risen to what she is— a state to rival 
In deeds, and days, and sway, and, let me 
add. 

In glory (for we have had Eoman spirits 
Amongst us), all that history has bequeath'd 
Of Itome and Carthage in tj|eir best times, 
when 

The people sway’d by senates. 

Mar. Rather say, 

Groan’d under the stern oligarchs. 

Doge. Perhaps so ; 

But yet subdued the world : in such a state 
An individual, be he richest of 
Such rank as is permitted, or the meanest, 
Without a name, is alike nothing, when 
The policy, irrevocably tending 
To one great end, must be maintain’d in 
vigour. 

Mar. This means that you are more a 
Doge than father. 

Doge. It means, I am more citizen than 
either. 

If we had not for many centuries 

Had thousands of such citizens, and shall, 

I trust, have still such, Venice were no city. 

Mar. Accursed be the city where the laws 
Would stifle nature’s 1 

Doge. Had I as many sons 

As I have years, I wouhl have given them 
all. 

Not without feeling, but I would have given 
them 

To the state’s service, to fulfil her wishes 
On the flood, in the field, or, if it must be. 

As it, alas I has been, to ostracism, 

Exile, or chains, or whatsoever worse 
She might decree. 

Mar. And this is patriotism ? 

To me it seems the worst barbarity. 

Let me seek out my husband : the sage “ Ten,” 
With all its jealousy, will liardly war 
So far with a w'eak woman as deny me 
A moment’s access to his dungeon. 

Doge. I ’ll 

So far take on myself, as order that 
You may be admitted. 

Mar. And what shall I sa5' 

To Foscari from his father ? 

Doge. That he obey 

The laws. 


Mar. And nothing more? Will yoa 
not see him 

Ere he depart ? It may be the last time. 
Doge. The last ! — ^my boy 1 — the last time 
I shall see 

My last of children 1 Tell him I will come. 

\Extunt. 

— ♦> 


Act m. 

Scene I. — The Prison of Jacopo Foscaju. 

Jac. Fos. (solus). No light, save yon faint 
gleam w’hich shows me walls 
Which never echo’d but to sorrow’s sounds, 
The sigh of long imprisonment, the step 
Of feet on which the iron clank’d, the groan 
Of death, the imprecation of despair I 
And yet for this I have return’d to Venice, 
W’^ith some faint hope, ’t is true, that time, 
which wears 

The marble dowm, had worn away the hate 
Of men’s hearts ; but I knew them not, and 
here 

Must I consume iny own, which never beat 
For Venice but with such a yearning as 
The dove has for her distant nest, when 
wheeling 

High in the air on her retugi to greet 
Her callow brood. What letters are these 

which [Approaching the toall' 

Arc scrawl’d along the inexorable wall? 

Will the gleam let me trace them ? Ah I the 
names 

Of my sad predecessors in this place. 

The dates of their despair, the brief words oi 
A gi'ief too great for many. This stone page 
Holds like an epitaph their history; 

And the poor captive’s tale is gi'aven on 
His dungeon barrier, like the lover’s record 
Upon the bark of some tall tree, which hears 
H is owm and his beloved’s name. Alas I 
I recognise some names familiar to me. 

And blighted like to mine, which I will add, 
Fittest for such a chronicle as this, 

Wliicli onh’ can be read, as wTit, by wretene . 

[He engraves his name- 

Enter a Familiar of “ the Ten. 

Earn. I bring you food. . 

.fac. Fos. I pray you set 

I am past hunger : but my lips are par 
The water I 

Ja^Fos. (afhfdrinhing). I thank you: I 

Fam. I am commanded to inform yod that 
Your further trial is postponed. ^j,en? 

J iXC • i* OS • 
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Fam. I know not. — is also in my orders 
That your illustrious lady be admitted. 

Jac. Fos. Ah! they relent, then — I had 
ceased to hope it : 

'T was time. 

Enter Marina. 

^[ar. My best beloved ! 

Jac. Foff. {einhraciiuj her). My true wife, 
And only friend ! What happiness 1 

.Var. We il part 

No more. 

Jac. Fog. Howl wouldst thou share a 
dungeon ? 

Ay, 

The rack, the grave, all— anytliing with thee, 
But tlie tomb last of all, for there we shall 
Be ignorant of each other, yet I will 
Share that — all things except new separation ; 
It is too inucli to have survived the first, 
llow dost thou ? How are those worn limbs ? ^ 
Alas I 

Why do I ask ? Thy paleness 

Jac. Fog. 'T is the joy 

Of seeing thee again so soon, and so 
Without expectancy, has sent the blood 
Ihu'k to my heart, and left my cheeks like thine, 
For thou art pale too, my Marina ! 

Mar. ’T is 

The gloom of this eternal cell, which never 
Knew sunbeam, and the sallow sullen glare 
Of the familiar’s torch, which seems akin 
To darkness more than light, by lending to 
The dungeon vapours its bituminous smoke, 
Which cloud whate’er we gaze on, even thine 
eyes — 

No, not thine eyes— they sparkle — how they 
sparkle I 

Jac. Fos. And thine !— but I am blinded 
by the torch. 

Mar. As I had been without it. Couldst 
thou see here ? 

Jac. Fos. Nothing at first; but use and 
time had taught me 
Familiarity with what was darkness ; 

And the grey twilight of such glimmerings as 
Glide through the crevices made by the winds 
Was kinder to mine eyes than the full sun, 
When gorgeously o’ergilding any tower.s 
Save tliose of Venice: but a moment ere 
Thou earnest hither I was busy writing. 

Mar. WhatV 

Jac. Vos. My name: look, 'tis there — 
recorded next 

The name of him who here preceded me, 

If dungeon dates say true. 

.Mar. And what of him? 

Jac. Fo.-i. These walls are silent of men’s 
ends ; they onl}' 


Seem to hint shrewdly of them. Such stern 
walls 

Were never piled on high save o’er the dead,^ 
Or those who soon must be so.— IlVtat of 
him f 

Thou askest. — What of me ? may soon be 
ask’d. 

With the like answer — doubt and dreadful 
surmise — 

Unless thou tell’st my tale. 

Mar. I speak of thee! 

Jac. Fos. And wherefore not? All then 
shall speak of mo : 

The tyranny of silence is not lasting, 

And, though events be hidden, just men’s 
groans 

Will burst all cerement, even a living grave’s ! 
I do not doiiht my memory, but my life ; 

And neither do I fear. 

Mar. Thy life is safe. 

•fac. Fos. And liberty ? 

Mar. The mind should make its own. 
Jac. Fos. That has a noble sound ; but’tis 
a sound, 

A music most impressive, but too transient : 
The mind is much, but is not all. The mind 
Hath nerved me to endure the risk of death. 
And torture positive, for worse than death 
(If death be a deep sleep), without a gi'oan, 

Or with a cry which rather shamed my judges 
Than me ; but ’tis not all, for there are things 
More woful— such as this small dungeon, 
where 

I may breathe many years. 

Mar. Alas t and tliis 

Small dungeon is all that belongs to thee 
Of this wide realm, of which thy sire is 
prince. 

Jac. Fos. Tl>at thought would scarcely aid 
me to endure it. 

Jkly doom is common ; many are in dungeons, 
But none like mine, so near llieir father’s 
palace ; 

But then my heart is sometimes Ingli, and 
hope 

Will stream along those moted rays of light 
Peopled with dusty atoms, which afford 
Our only day : for, save the gaoler’s torch, 

■ Anda .strangefirefly, which was quicklyeaught 
Last night in yon enormous spider’s net, 

I ne’er saw aught here like a ray. Alas ! 

I know if mind may bear us up, or no, 

For I have such, and shown it before men ; 

' It sinks in solitude : my soul is social. ' 
Mar. I will be witli thee. 

Jac. Fos. Ah ! if it were so ! 

But that they never granted— nor will grant, 
.\nd I shall be alone : no men ; no books - 
; Those lying likenesses of lying men. 

I ask’d for even those outlines of their kind, 
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Wliich they tenn annals, history, what you 
uill, 

Wliich meu bequeath as portraits, and they 

Refused me, — so these walls have been mv 
study. 

More faithful pictures of Venetian story. 
With all their blank, or dismal stains, than is 
ihe Hall not far from hence, which bears on 
high 

Hundreds of doges, and their deeds and dates. 

Mar. I come to tell thee the result of their 
Last council on thy doom. 

I know it — look! 
[_IIe jtoints to his hitibs, as refeTring to the 
i^ucstion which he had unde'rgone. 
M ar. No — no — no more of that : even they 
relent 

From that atrocity, 

Jac. Fos. Wliat then ? 

Mar. That you 

Return to Candia. 

Jac, Jos. Theumy last hope’s gone. 

I could endure my dungeon, for 't was Venice; 

I could support the torture, there was some- 
thing 

In my native air that buoy’d my spirits up 
Like a ship on the ocean toss’d by storms, 

Rut proudly still bestriding the high waves, 
And holding on its course ; but there, afar. 

In that accursed isle of slaves and captives. 
And unbelievers, like a stranded ^Teck, 

My very soul seem ’d mouldering in my bosom. 
And piecemeal I shall perish, 3 remanded. 
Mar. And here f 

Jac. Fos. At once — by better means, as 
briefer. 

Whatl would they even deny me my sire’s 
sepulchre. 

As well as home and heritage ? 

My husband 1 

I liave sued to accompany thee hence, 

And not so hopelessly. This love of thine 
For an ungrateful and tyrannic soil 
Is passion, and not patriotism ; for me. 

So I could see thee with a quiet aspect. 

And the sweet freedom of the earth and air, 

I would not cavil about climes or regions. 

This crowd of palaces and prisons is not 
A paradise ; its first inhabitants 
Were UTetched exiles. 

Jac. Fos. Well I know hoiv wretched 1 
Mar, And yet you see how, from their 
banishment 

Before the Tartar into these salt isles. 

Their antique energy of mind, all that 
Remain’d of Rome for their inheritance. 
Created by degrees an ocean Rome ; 

And shall an evil, which so often leads 
To good, depress thee thus ? 


Jac. Fos. Had I gone forth 

From my ovni land, like the old patriarchs, 
seeking 

Another region, with their flocks and herds; 
Had^ I been cast out like the Jews from Zion, 
Or like our fathers, driven by Attila 
From fertile Italy, to barren islets, 

I would have given some tears to my late 
country, 

And many thoughts ; but afterwards address'd 
Myself, uith those about me, to create 
A new home and fresh state : perhaps I could 
Have borne this — though I know not. 

M ar. V^erefore not ? 

It was the lot of millions, and must be 
The fate of myriads more. 

Jac. Fos. Ay — we but hear 

Of the sur\'ivors’ toil in their new lands. 
Their numbers and success ; but who can 
number 

The hearts which broke in silence at that 
parting, 

Or after their departure ; of that malady 
Which calls up green and native fields to view 
From the rough deep, with such identity 
To the poor exile's fever’d eye, that he 
Can scarcely be restrained from treading them ? 
That melody, which out of tones and tunes 
Collects such pasture for the longing sorrow 
Of the sad mountaineer, when far away 
From his snow canopy of cliffs and clouds, 
That he feeds on the sweet, but poisonous 
thought, 

And dies. You call this weakness! It is 
strength, 

I say, — the pai'ent of all honest, feeling. 

He who loves not his country, can love nothing. 
Mar. Obey her, then : ’t is she that puts 
thee forth. 

Jac. Fos. Ay, there it is ; 't is like a 
mother’s curse 

Upon my soul — the mark is set upon me. 

The exiles you speak of went forth hy 
nations. 

Their hands upheld each other by the way, 
Their tents were pitch’d together — I’m 
Mar. You shall be so no more — I will go 
with thee. 

Jac. Fos. My best Marina I — and 
children ? 

Mar. They, 

I fear, by the prevention of the state s 
Abhorrent policy (which holds all ties 
As threads, which may be broken at 
pleasure). 

Will not be suffer’d to proceed with ns. 

Jac. Fos. And canst thou leave them / 

Mar. Yes. With many a pang. 

But— I can leave them, children as they are. 

To teach you to be less a child. From this 


our 


her 
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Leam you to sway your feelings, w’beii 
exacted 

By duties paramount; and 'tis our first 
On earth to bear. 

Jac. Fos. Have I not borne ? 

Mar. Too much 

From tyrannous injustice, and enough 
To teach you not to shrink now from a lot. 
Which, as compared with what you have 
undergone 
Of late, is mercy. 

Jac. Fos. Ah ! you never yet 

Were far away from Venice, never saw 
Her beautiful towers in the receding distance, 
While every furrow of the vessel’s track 
Seem'd ploughing deep into your heart ; you 
never 

Saw day go down upon your native spires 
So calmly with its gold and crimson glory, 
And after dreaming a disturbed vision 
Of them and theirs, awoke and found them 
not. 

Mar. I will divide this with j'ou. Let us 
think 

Of our departure from this much-loved city 
(Since you must lore it, as it seems), and this 
Chaiiiber of state, her gratitude allots you. 
Our children will be cared for by the Doge, 
And by my uncles : we must sail ere night. 
Jac. Fos. That’s sudden. Shall 1 not 
behold my father ? 

Mar. You will. 

Juc.Fus. Where? 

Mar. Hero, or in the ducal chamber — 
He said not whicli. I would that you could 
bear 

Your exile as he bears it. 

Jac. Fos. Blame him not. 

I sometimes murmur for a moment ; but 
He could not now’ act otherwise. A show 
Of feeling or compassion on his part 
Would have but drawn upon his aged head 
Suspicion from “ the Ten,” and upon mine 
Accumulated ills. 

Mar. Accumulated ! 

Wliat pangs arc those they have si>arcd you ? 

Jac. Jos, Tliat of leaving 

Venice without beholding him or you. 

Which might have been forbidden now, as 
't was 

Upon my former exile. 

Mar. That is true, 

And thus far I am also the state’s debtor, 

And shall be more so when I see us both 

Floating on the free waves — away — away 

Be it to the earth’s end, from this abhorr’d. 
Unjust, and 

Jac. Fos. Curse it not. If I am silent, 
Who dares accuse my country? 

^^lar. Men and angels! 
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The blood of myriads reeking up to heaven. 
The groans of slaves in chains, and men in 
dungeons, 

Mothers, and w'ives, and sons, and sires, and 
subjects, 

Held in the bondage of ten bald-heads ; and 
Though last, not least, l/ty silence! Couldst 
thou say 

Aught in its favour, who would praise like 
thee ? 

Jac. Fos. Let us address us then, since so 
it must be. 

To our departure. Who comes here ? 

Eater Loredano, attended hy Familiars. 

Lor. [to the Familiars). Retire, 

But leave the torch. 

[E.ceunt the two Familiars. 
Jac. Fos. Most w’elcome, noble signor. 
I did not deem this poor place could have 
drawn 

Such presence hither. 

Lor. ’Tis not the first time 

I have visited these places. 

Mar. Nor would be 

The last, were all men’s merits well re- 
warded. 

Came you here to insult us, or remain 
As spy upon us, or as hostage for us? 

Lor. Neither are of my ofiice, noble lady ! 
I am sent hither to your liusband, to 
Announce “ the Ten’s ” decree. 

Mar . That tenderness 

Has been anticipated : it is known. 

Lor. As how ? 

Mar. I have inform’d him, not so gently. 
Doubtless, as your nice feelings would pre- 
scribe, 

The indulgence of your colleagues; but he 
knew it. 

If you come for our thanks, take them, and 
hence I 

Tlie dungeon gloom is deep enough without 
you. 

And full of reptiles, not less loathsome, 
though 

Their sting is honester. 

Jac. Fos. I pray you, calm you : 

\V bat can avail such words ? 

. To let him know 

I hat he is known. 

Lo/". Let the fair dame preserve 

Her sex’s privilege. 

^ have some sons, sir, 

V ill one day thank you better. 

rj, , . , Vou do w’ell 

To nurse them wisely. Foscari— you know 
Your sentence, then ? 

Jac. Fos. Return to Candia ? 
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True 


And I 


Lor. 

For life. 

Jac. Fos. Not loug. 

I said — for life. 

Jac. Fos. 

Repeat — not loug. 

A year’s imprisonment 
In Canea — afterwards the freedom of 
The whole isle. 

Jac. Fos. Both the same to me: the after 
Freedom as is the first imprisonment. 

Is 't true my wife accompanies me ? 

Lor. Yes 

If she so wills it. ’ 

^ior. "UTio obtain’d that justice ? 

Lor. One who wars not with women. 

But oppresses 

Men : howsoever let him have my thanks 
For the only boon I would have ask’d or 
taken 

From him or such as he is. 

Lor. He receives them 

As they are offer’d. 

May they thrive -with him 
So much ! — no more. 

Jac. Fos. Is this, sir, your whole mission ? 
Because we have brief time for preparation, 
And you perceive your presence doth disquiet 
This lady, of a house noble as yours. 

Afar. Nobler ! 

Jor. How nobler ? 

Afar. As more generous ! 

We say the “generous steed” to express the 
purity 

Of his higli blood. Thus much I’ve learnt, 
although 

Venetian (who see few steeds save of bronze), 
From those Venetians who have skimm’d the 
coasts 

Of Egypt and her neighbour Araby : 

And why not say as soon the aoierous 

7/1071 ? ” 

If race be aught, it is in qualities 
More than in years ; and mine, which is as 
old 

As yours, is better in its pro<luct, nay — 

Look not so stern — but get you back, and 
pore 

Upon your geuealogic tree’s most green 
Of leaves and most mature of fruits, and 
there 

Blush to find ancestors, who would have 
blush'd 

For such a son — thou cold inveterate hater I 
Jac. Fos. Again, Marina 1 
Afar. Again ! sdll, Marina. 

See you not, he comes here to glut his hate 
With a last look upon our misery ? 

Let him partake it ! 

Jac. Fos. That 


Afar. Nothing more easy. He partakes it 
now — 

Ay, he may veil beneath a mai-ble brow 
And sneering lip the pang, but he partakes it. 
A few brief words of truth shame the devil’s 
servants 

No less than master ; I have probed his soul 
A moment, as the eternal fire, ere long, 

Will reach it always. See how he shrinks 
from me I 

W’ith death, and chains, and exile in his 
hand, 

To scatter o’er his kind as he thinks fit; 
They are his weapons, not his armour, for 
I have pierced him to the core of his cold 
heart. 

I care not for his f^o^vns I We can but die. 
And he but live, for him the very worst 
Of destinies : each day secures him more 
His tempter’s. 

Jac. Fo.<. This is mere insanity. 

3Iar. It may be so; and who hath made 
us 7?l<ld ? 

Lor. Let her go on ; it irks not me. 

Afar. That ’s false! 

You came here to enjoy a heartless triumph 
Of cold looks upon maniifold griefs I You 
came 

To be sued to in vain — to mark om* tears. 

And hoard our groans — to gaze upon the 
wreck 

Which you have made a prince’s son — my 
Imsband ; 

In short, to trample on the fallen — an oflBce 
The hangman shrinks from, as all men from 
liim ! 

How have you sped ? We are wretcheil, 
signor, as 

Your plots could make, and vengeance couiu 
desire us, 

And how feel you f 

Lor. As rocks. 

Afar. By thunder blasted: 

They feel not, but no less are shiver d. 
Come, 

Foscari ; now let us go, and leave this felon, 
The sole fit habitant of such a cell, 

Which he has peopled often, but ne’er fitly 
Till he himself shall brood in it alone. 


F/der the Dqoe. 

.fac. Fos. My father ! 

Doge {e/ubracing him). Jacopo ! my son 

my son ! , .. . 

Jac. Fos. My father still ! How long it is 

since I j 

lave heard thee name my name— owr name. 

Do,,,. My boy I 

!ooldst thou but know , , 

Jac. Fos. I rarely, sir, have murmur a 


That were difficult. 
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I)o(je. I feel too mncli thou hast not. 

Mar, Doge, look there ! 

[She points to Loredano. 
Doye. I see the man — what mean’st thou? 
Mar. Caution ! 

Lvr. Being 

The virtue which this noble lady most 
May practise, she doth well to recommend it. 
Mar. Wretch! ’tis no virtue, hut the 
policy 

Of those who fain must deal perforce with 
vice : 

As such I recommend it, as I would 
To one whose foot was on an adder’s path. 
Doye. Daughter, it is superfluous ; I have 
long 

Known Loredano. 

J.or. You may know him better. 

Mar. Yes: uwsc he could not. 

Jac. Fos. Father, let not these 

Our parting hours he lost in listening to 
Reproaches, which boot nothhig. Is it — is it, 
Indeed, our last of meetings ? 

Doye. You behold 

These white hairs ! 

Jac. Fos. And I feel, besides, that mine 
Will never be so white. Embrace me, father! 
I loved you ever — never more than now. 

Look to my children — to your last child’s 
children : 

liCt them be all to you which he was once, 
Ami m?ver be to you what I am now. 

May I not see them also ? 

Mar. No — not here. 

Jac. Fos. They might behold their parent 
anywhere. 

Mar. I would that they beheld their 
father in 

A place which would not mingle fear with 
love. 

To freeze theh young blood in its natural 
current. 

They have fed well, slept soft, and knew not 
that 

Their sire was a mere hunted outlaw. Well, 
I know his fate may one day be tlndr 
heritage ; 

But let it only be tlieir heritaye, 

And not their present fgt. Their senses, 
though 

Alive to love, arc j’ct aw’ake to terror ; 

And these vile damps, too, and yon t/tir/j 
yreea wave 

Which floats above the place where we now' 
stand — 

A cell so far below’ the water’s level, ' 
Sending its pestilence through every crevice, 
Might strike them: tin's is ntd their atmo- 
sphere, 

Howev<;r you — and you — and most of all, 


As worthiest — you, sir, noble Loredano I 
May breathe it without i)rejudice. 

Jae. Fos. I have not 

Reflected upon this, but acquiesce. 

I shall depart, then, without meeting them ? 
Doye. Not so : they shall await you in my 
chamber. 

Jac. Fos. And must I leave them — all ? 
Lor. You must. 

Jac. Fos. Not one ? 

Lor. They are the state’s. 

^[ar. I thought they had been mine. 

Xor. They are, in all maternal things. 
Mar. That is 

In all things painful. If they ’re sick, they 
will 

Be left to me to tend them ; should they die, 
To me to bury and to mourn ; but if 
1 They live, they il make you sobliers, senators, 
j Slaves, exiles — wiiat you will ; or if they are 
! Females with portions, brides and bribes for 
nobles ! 

Behold the state's care for i|^ sons and 
mothers I 

Lor. The hour approaches, and the wind 
is fair. 

Jac. Fos. How know you that here, where 
the genial wind 

Ne’er blows in all its blustering freedom ? 

Lor. ’Twas so 

When I came here. The gallej' floats within 
A bow-shot of the “ Riva di Schiavoni.” 

Jac. Fos. Father ! I praj’ you to precede 
me, and 

Prepare my children to behold their father. 
Doye. Be firm, uiy son ! 

Jac. Fos. I will do my endeavour. 

Mar. Farewell I at least to this detested 
dungeon, 

And him to whose good offices you owe 
In part your past imprisonment. 

I'Or. And present 

Liberation. 

Doye. He speaks truth. 

Jac. Fos. No doubt ! hut ’tis 

Exchange of chains for heavier chains I owe 
him. 

He knows this, or he had not sought to change 
them. 

But I reproach not. 

At//'. The time narrows, signor. 

Jac. Fos. Alas! I little thought so linger- 
ingly 

To leave abodes like this : but w hen I feel 
That every step I take, even from this cell, 

Is one away from Venice, I look hack 

Even on these dull damp walls, and 

Do(fe. Boy! no tears. 

Mar. Let them flow' on: he wept not on 
the rack 
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To sliame liim, and they cannot shame liim 
now. 

They will relieve his heart— that too kind 
heart — 

And I will find an hour to Avipe away 

Those tears, or add my own. I could weei) 
now, 

But would not gratify yon ^vretch so far. 

Let us proceed. Doge, lead the W'ay. 

Lor. {to the Familiar'). The torch, there ! 

A/ ar. Yes, light us on, as to a funeral pyre, 

With Loredano mourning like an heir. 

Do(je. My son, you are feeble ; take this 
hand. 

Jac. Fos. Alas I 

Must youth support itself on age, and I 

Who ought to be the prop of 3 ’ours ? 

Lor. Take mine. 

Mar. Touch it not, Foscari; ’twill sting 
you. Sigiior, 

Stand off 1 be sure, that if a grasp of yours 

Would raise us from the gulf wlierein we are 



No hand of oil? s would stretch itself to meet it. 
Come, Foscari, take the hand the altar gave 
you ; 

It could not save, but will support you ever. 

[7i.Vea«/. 




Act IV. 

Scene I.— -1 I/all in the Ducal Palace. 

Enter Loredano and Barbaiuoo. 

Rar. And have you confidence in such a 
project ? 

Lor. I have. 

Rrf-r. 'T is hard upon his j’ears. 

‘ Say rather 

Kind to relieve him from the cares of state. 
Rar. ’Twill break his heart. 

Lor. ^ Age lias no heart to break. 

He has seen his son’s lialf broken, and, except 
A start of feeling in his dmigeon, never 
Swerved. 

Rar. Inhiscountenance,Igrant j'ou, never; 
But I have seen him sometimes in a calm 
So desolate, that the most clamorous gi'ief 
Had nought to envy him within. Where is 
he ? 

Lor. In his own portion of the palace, 
■with 

His son, and the whole race of Foscaris. 

Rar. Bidding farewell. 

Lor. ^ A last. As soon he shall 

Bid to his dukedom. 

When embarks the son ? 


Lor . Forthwith — when this long leave is 
taken. 'Tis 

Time to admonish them again. 

R<^t. Forbear; 

Retrench not from their moments. 

Lo'r. Not I, now 

We have higher business for our own. This 
day 

Shall be the last of the old Doge’s reign, 

As the first of his son’s last banishment, 

And that is vengeance 

Rar. In my mind, too deep. 

Lot. ’T is moderate — not even life for life, 
the rule 

Denounced of retribution from all tune; 

They owe me still my father’s and my uncle’s. 
Rar. Did not the Doge deny this strongly ? 
Lor. Doubtless. 

Rar. And did not this shakeyour suspiciou? 
Lor. No. 

Rar. But if this deposition should take place 
By our united influence in the Council, 

It must be done with all the deference 
Due to his years, liis station, and his deeds. 

Lor. As much of ceremony as you will, 

So that the thing be done. You may, for aught 
I care, depute the Council on their knees 
(Like Barbarossa to the Pope), to beg him 
To have the courtesy to abdicate. 

Rar. What if he will not ? 

Lor. We’ll elect another. 

And make him null. 

Rar. But will the laws uphold ns ? 

Ijyr. What laws ? — “ The Ten ” are laws ; 
and if they were not, 

I will be legislator in this business. 

Rar. At your own peril ? 

Lor. There is none, I tell yon, 

Our pow ers are such. 

Rar. But he has twice already 

Solicited permission to retire. 

And twice it w’as refused. 

Lor. The better reason 

To grant it the third time. 

Rar. Unask’d? 


Lor. 


It shows 


The impression of his former instances r 
If they were from his heart, he may be thank- 
ful : 

If not, ’t will punish his Lj-po^^risy. . . 
Come, they are met by this time ; let ns join 
them. 

And be thou fix’d in purpose for this ouce. 

I have prepared such arguments as will not 
Fail to move them, and to remove him : sme 
Their thoughts, their objects, have been 

sounded, do not . 

J’bw, with j'our wonted scruples, teacn 

pause, 

And all will prosper. 
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Bar. Conld I but be certain 

This is no prelude to such persecution 
Of the sire as has fallen upon the son, 

I woiUd support you. 

L(/r. He is safe, I tell you ; 

His fourscore years and five may linger on 
As long as he can drag them : ’tis his throne 
Alone is aim’d at. 

Bar. But discen-ded princes 
Are seldom long of life. 

Lor. And men of eighty 

More seldom still. 

Bar. And wliy not wait these few years ? 
Lor. Because we have waited long enough, 
and ho 

Lived longer than enough. Hence! in to 
council ! 

[^Exeunt Loiiedano and Barbat.igo. 

Enter Memmo and a Senator. 

Sen. A summons to “ the Ten ! ” why so ? 
Mem. “TlieTen” 

Alone can answer ; they are rarely wont 
To let their thoughts anticipate their purpose 
By previous proclamation. We are sum- 
mon’d — 

Tliat is enough. 

Sen. Tor them, but not for us ; 

I would know why. 

Mem. You will know why anon, 

If you obey: and, if not, you no less 
Will know why you should have obey'd. 

Sen. I mean not 

To oppose them, hut 

Mem. In Venice ’”s a traitor. 

But me no unless you would pass o’er 

The Bridge which few repass. 

Sen. I am silent. 

Mem, Why 

Thus hesitate ? “ The Ten ” have call'd in aid 
Of their deliberation five and twenty 
Patricians of the senate — you are one, 

And I another ; and it seems to me 
Both honour’d by the choice or chance which 
leads us 

To mingle with a body so august. 

Sen. Most true.' I say no more. 

Mem. As we hope, signor, 

And all may honestly, (that is, all those 
Of noble blood may,) one day hope to bo 
Decemvir, it is surely for the senate’s 
Chosen delegates a school of wisdom, to 
Bo thus admitted, though as novices, 

To view the mysteries. 

Sen. Let us view them : they. 

No doubt, are worth it. 

Mem. Being worth our lives 

If we divulge them, doubtless they arc worth 
Something, at least to you or me. 


Sen. I sought not 

A place within the sanctuary; but being 
Chosen, however reluctantly so chosen, 

I shall fulfil my office. 

Mc7n. Let us not 

Be latest in obeying “ the Ten’s ” summons. 
Se7i. All are not met, but I am of your 
thought 

So far — let’s in. 

Mem. The earliest are most welcome 
In earnest councils — we will not be least so. 

lExeunt. 

Enter ike Doge, Jacopo Foscari, and Marina. 

Jac. Fos. Ah, father! though I must and 
will depart, 

Yet — yet — I pray you to obtain for mo 
That I once more return unto my home, 

! Howe’er remote the period. Let there be 
A point of time, as beacon to my heart, 

I With any penalty annex’d they please, 

' But let me still return. 

Doge. Son Jacopo, 

Cio and obey our country’s will : ’tis not 
For us to look beyond. 

Jac. Eos. But still I must 

Look back. I pray you think of me. 

jM>ge. Alas ! 

I You ever were my dearest offspring, when 
They were more numerous, nor can be less 
so 

Now you are last; but did the state demand 

The exile of the disinterred ashes 

Of your three goodly brothers, now in earth, 

1 And their desponding shades came flitting 
' round 

1 To impede the act, I must no less obey 
; A duty, paramount to every duty. 

Mar. My husband I let us on : this but 
I prolongs 

I Our sorrow. 

1 Jac. Eos. But we are not summon’d yet ; 
j The galley’s sails are not unfurl’d: — who 
knows ? 

j The wind may change. 

Mar. And if it do, it will not 

Change MWr hearts, or your lot: the galley’s 
oars 

Will quickly clear the harbour. 

Jac. Eos. O ye elements ! 

Where are your storms ? 

Mar. In human breasts. Alas ! 

, Will nothing calm you ? 

j Jac. Eos. Never yet did mariner 

Put up to patron saint such prayers for 
prosperous 

And pleasant breezes, as I call upon you, 

' Ye tutelar saints of my own city ! which 
I Ye love not with more holy love than I, 
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To lash up from the deep the Adrian waves, 
^d waken Auster, sovereign of the tempest 1 
IiU the sea dash me back on my own shore 
A broken corse upon the barren Lido, 

Where I may mingle with the sands which 
skirt 

I love, and never shall see more 1 
Mar. And wish you this with me beside 
you ? 

Jac. J'os. No 

No— not for thee, too gootl, too kind ! May’st 
thou 

Live long to be a mother to those children 
Thy fond fidelity for a time deprives 
Of such support ! But for myself alone, 

May all the winds of heaven howl down the 
Gulf, 

And tear the vessel, till the mariners, 

Appall d, turn their despairing eyes on me, 

As the rhenicians did on Jonah, then 
Cast me out from amongst them, as an 
offering 

To appease the waves. The billow which 
destroys mo 

Will be more merciful than man. and bear me 
Bead, but still hcor me to a native grave, 
From fishers’ hands, upon the desolate 
strand, 

Which, of its thousand wrecks, hath ne'er 
received 

One lacerated like the heart which then 
Will be. — But wherefore breaks it not ’ whv 
live I ? 

Mar. To man thyself, I trust, with time, 
to master 

Such useless passion. Until now thou wert 
A sufferer, but not a loud one: why 
What is this to the things thou hast borne in 
silence — 

Imprisonment and actual torture ? 

•lac. J^os. Double, 

Triple, and tenfold torture ! But you arc 
right. 

It must be borne. Father, yoiu* blessing. 

Doge. Would 

It could avail thee ! but no less thou hast it. 

Jax:.. Fos. Forgive 

Doge. What ? 

Jac. Fos. My poor mother, for my birth. 
And me for having lived, and you yourself 
(As I forgive you), for the gift of life, 

Which you bestow’ 'd upon me as mj’ sire. 

Mar. What hast thou done ? 

Jac Fos. Nothing. I cannot charge 

My memory W’ith much save sorrow : but 
I have been so beyond the common lot 
Chasten’d and visited, I needs must think 
That I was wicked. If it be so, may 
What I have undergone here keep me from 
A like hereafter 1 


Mar. Fear not: ’s reserved 

For your oppressors. 

Jac. Jos. Let me hope not. 

Mar. Hope not ? 

J ac. Fos. I cannot wsh them all they have 
inflicted. 

Mar. All! the consummate fiends! A 
thousand-fold 

May the w orm which ne’er dieth feed upon 
them ! 

J ac. Fos. They may repent. 

Mar. And if they do. Heaven w’iJI not 
Accept the tardy penitence of demons. 


Enter an Officer and Guards. 

Offi. Signori the boat is at the shore— tie 
wind 

Is risuig-— we are ready to attend you. 

Jac. Fos. And I to bo attended. Once 
more, father. 

Your hand I 

Doge. Take it. Alas ! how thine own 
trembles ! 

Jac. Fos. No — you mistake; 't is youi’s 
that shakes, my father. 

Farewell ! 

Doge. Farew’cll I Is there aught else ? 
Jac. Fos. No — nothing. 

[ To the Officer. 

Lend me your arm, good signor. 

Offi. You turn pale— 

Let me support you — paler — hoi some aid 
there ! 

Some water I 

Mar. Ah, he is dying I 
Jac. Fos. Now’, I’m ready— 

My eyes swim strangely — w’lierc 's the door ? 

Mar. Away! 

Let mo support him— my best love! Oh, 
God I 

How faintly beats this heart — this pulse I 
Jac. Fos. The light I 

Is it the light ? — I am faint. 

{Officer presents him with loaier. 
Om. He will be better, 


•« ^ 

Perhaps, in the air. 

Jac. Fos. I doubt not. Father — ^dfe 
Your hands ! 

Mar. There’s death in that damp, clammy 


grasp 




Oh, God !— My Foscari, how’ fare you ? 

Jac. Fos. WcUl iUcdies. 

Offi. He’s gone f 

Done. He ’s free. ^ . 

Mar. No— no, he is not dead . 

There most be life yet in that heart— ne 
could not 
Thus leave me. 

Doge. Daughter I 
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Mar. HoM thy peace, old man ! 

I am no daughter now — thou hast no son. 

Oh, Foscaril 

O/W. We must remove the body. 

Mar. Touch it not, dungeon miscreants! 
your base office 

Ends with his life, and goes not beyond 
murder, 

Even by your murderous laws. Leave his 
remains 

To those who know to honour them. 

(P[fi. 1 must 

Inform the signory, and learn their pleasure. 

Doge. Inform the signory from 7«c, the 
Doge, 

They have no further power upon those 
ashes : 

While he lived, he was theirs, as fits a 
subject — 

Now’ he is viinc — my broken-hearted boy! 

[ D.ril Ojiccr. 

Mar. And I must live ! 

JJogc. Your children live, Marina. 

Mar. My cliildien ! true— they live, and I 
must live 

To bring them up to serve the slate, and die 

As died tlieh father. Oh ! wliat best of 
blessings 

Were l>arrenness in Venice 1 Would my 
motlier 

Had been so ! 

Doge. My unhappy children ! 

Mar. Wliat I 

You feel it then at last — you ! — Where is now 

The stoic of the state ? 

Doge {throvnug himself dnvm by the huly). 

Here ! 

Mar. Aj’, weep on ! 

I thought you had no tears — you hoarded 
them 

Until they are useless; but weep on! he 
never 

Shall weep more— never, never more. 


Enter Lohedano and Barbauigo. 

/.or. What's here? 

Mar. Ah ! the devil come to insult the 
dead I Avaunt ! 

Incarnate Lucifer I ’tis lioly ground. 

A martyr’s ashes now lie there, which make 
it 

A shrine. Oet thee back to thy place of 
tnnnent ! 

Bar. Lady, we knew not of this sad 
event, 

But pass’d here merely on our path from 
council. 

Mar, Pass on. 

Lor. We sought the Doge. 


Mar. {pointing to the Doge, v'ho is still on 
the ground by his soi^s body). 

He's busy, look, 

About the business you provided for him. 

Are ye content ? 

! Bar. Wo will not interrupt 

A parent’s sorrows. 

1 Mar. No, ye only make them, 

' Then leave them. 

Doge. {risi7ig). Sirs, I am ready. 

Bar. No— not now. 

Lor. Yet 'twas important. 

J>oge. If ’t was so, I can 

Only repeat — I am ready. 

Bor. It shall not be 

Just now', though Venice totter’d o’er the deep 
I Like a frail vessel. I respect your griefs. 
Doge. I thank you. If the tidings which 
yon bring 

Arc evil, you may say them ; nothing further 
Can touch me more than him thou look'st on 
there ; 

If they be good, say on ; you need not fear 
That they can comfort me. 

Bar. I would they could! 

Doge. I spoke not to you, but to Loredauo. 
He understands me. 

I Mar. All ! I thouglit it w’ould be so. 

Doge. Wlmt mean you ? 

Mur. Lo! there is the blood beginning 
To flow through the dead lips of Foscari — 
The hotly bleeds in presence of the assassin. 

[ To Lokedano. 

Thou cowardly murderer by law, behold 
How’ death itself bears witness to thy deeds! 
Doge. My child ! this is a phantasy of 
grief. 

Bear hence the body. [To his attendants.] 

Signors, if it please you, 
Within an hour I’ll hoar you. 

[Exeunt Doge, Marina, and atteiidants 
With the body. Manent LoRimANo 
and BABBAmGO. 

Bar. He must not 

Be troubled now. 

Lor. He said himself that nought 

Could give him trouble furllicr. 

Bar. These are words ; 

But grief is lonely, and the breaking in 
Upon it barbarous. 

Lor.^ Sorrow preys upon 

Its solitude, and nothing more diverts it 
From its sad visions of the other world, 

Than calling it at moments back to this. 

The busy have no time for tears. 

* Bar. And therefore 

Y’ou would deprive this old man of all 
business ? 

Lor. The thing’s decreed. The Giunta 
and “ the Ten ” 
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Have made it law — who shall oppose that 
law ? 

Bar. Humanity ! 

Lor. Because his son is dead ? 

Bar. And yet unburied. 

Lor. Had we known this when 

The act was passing, it might have suspended 
Its passage, but impedes it not — once past. 
Bar. I’ll not consent. 

Lor. You have consented to 

All that *s essential — leave the rest to me. 
Bar. Why press his abdication now ? 

Lor. The feelings 

Of private passion may not interrupt 
The public benefit; and what the state 
Decides to-day must not give way before 
To-morrow for a natural accident. 

Bar. You have a son. 

Lor. 1 have — and ?iad a father. 

Bar. Still so inexorable ? 

Lor. Still. 

Bar. But let him 

Inter his son before we press upon him 
This edict. 

Lor. Let him call up into life 
My sire and uncle — I consent. Men may, 
Even aged men, be, or appear to be, 

Sires of a hundred sons, but cannot kindle 
An atom of their ancestors from earth. 

The victims are not equal ; he has seen 
His sons expire by natural deaths, and 1 
My sires by violent and mysterious maladies. 
I used no poison, bribed no subtle master 
Of the destructive art of healing, to 
Shorten the path to the eternal cure. 

His sons — and he had four — arc dead, without 
My dabbling in vile drugs. 

Bar. And art thou sure 

He dealt in such ? 

Lor. Most sui*e. 

Bar. And yet he seems 

All openness. 

Lor. And so he seem’d not long 

Ago to Carmagnuola. 

Bar. The attainted 

And foreign traitor ? 

Lor. Even so: when he, 

After the very night in which “ the Ten ” 
(Join’d with the Doge) decided his destruc- 
tion, 

Met the great Duke at daybreak with a jest, 
Demanding whether he should augur him 
“The good day or good night? ’’ his Doge- 
ehip answer’d, 

“ That he in truth had pass’d a night of vigil, 
In which (he added with a pracious smile), 
There often has been question about you.” 

’T was true ; the question was the death 
resolved 

Of Carmagnuola, eight months ere he died ; 


And the old Doge, who knew him doom’d, 
smiled on him 

With deadly cozenage, eight long mouths 
beforehand — 

Eight months of such hypocrisy as is 
Learnt but in eighty years. Brave Car- 
magnuola 

Is dead ; soisyoungFoscari and his brethren— 
I never S7)iiled on thon. 

Bar. Was Carmagnuola 

Your friend ? 

Lor. He was the safeguard of the city. 
In early life its foe, but, in Ins manhood, 

Its saviour first, then victim. 

Bar. All ! that seems 

The penalty of saving cities. He 
Whom w’e now act against not only saved 
Our own, but added others to our sway. 

Lor. The Bomans (and we ape them) gave 
a crown 

To him who took a city ; and they gave 
A crow’n to him w’ho saved a citizen 
In battle : the rewards are equal. Now, 

If we should measure forth the cities takeu 
By the Doge Foscari, with citizens 
Destroy’d by him, or throicgh him, the accoout 
Were fearfully against him, although narrow d 
To private havoc, such as between him 
And my dead father. 

Bar. Are you then thus fix d . 

Lor. Why, what should change me ? 

Bar. That w-hich changes me : 

But you, I know, are marble to retain 
A feud. But when all is accomplish’d, 

The old man is deposed, his name degraded, 
His sons all dead, his family depress’d. 

And you and yours triumphant, shall you 
sleep ? 

Lor. More soundly. . 

Bar. That’s an error, and yon U nnu » 
Ere you sleep with your fathers. 

x/r. They sleep not 

In their accelerated graves, nor will 
Till Foscari fills his. Each night I see t^em 
Stalk frowning round my couch, and, pointuig 
towards 

The ducal palace, marshal me to vengeance. 
Bar. Fancy’s distemperature ! There n> 



Enter an Officer. 

L^r. mere go you, 

To forward the preparatory rites 
For the late Foscari’s interment. 

Va^lt iias been often open’d of late years. 
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Ijor, ’T will be full soon, and may be closed 
for ever. 

Offi.. May I pass on ? 

Lw. You may. 

Bar, How bears the Doge 

This last calamity ? 

Ojjl. With desperate hrmness. 

In presence of another he says little, 

But I perceive his lips move now and then ; 
And once or twice I heard him, from the 
adjoining 

Apartment, mutter forth the words — “ My 
son ! ” 

Scarce audibly. I must proceed. 

S_Kxil Officer. 

Bar. This stroke 

Will move all Venice in his favour. 

Bight ! 

We must be speedy : let us call together 
The delegates appointed to convey 
The Coiincirs resolution. 

Bar. I protest 

Against it at this moment. 

Lor. As j’ou please — 

I’ll take their voices on it ne’ertheless, 

Ajid see whose most may sway them, yours 
or mine. 

[^Kxeunt BArtBAHioo and Lokkdano. 

« » I 

Act V. 

Scene l.~The Dock’s Ajmrtment. 

The Dook and Attendants. 

Att. llfy ford, the deputation is in waiting ; 
But add, that if another hour would better 
Accord with your will, they will make it theirs. 
J>uye. To mo all hours are like. Let tliem 
approach. I Exit A Itendant. 

An Ojlicxr. Ih'incel I liave done your 
bidding. 

Vliat command ? 

Off. A melancholy one— to call the atten- 
dance 

Of 

lJo(je. True — true— true ; I crave your 
pardon. I 

Begin to fail in apprehension, and 
Wax very old — old almost as my years. 

Till now I fought them off, but they begin 
To overtake me. 

Enter the Deputatio^a, consisting of six of the 
iSiynory and the Chief (f the Ten. 

Noble men, your pleasure ! 
Chief of the Ten. In the first place, the 
Council doth condole 

With the Doge on his late and private gi*ief. 


])oge. No more — no more of that. 

Chief of the Ten. Will not the Duke 

Accept the homage of respect ? 

Doge.^ I do 

Accept it as 'tis given — proceed. 

Chief of the Ten. ‘ The Ten," 

With a selected Giunta from the senate 
Of twenty-five of the best born patricians, 
Having deliberated on the state 
Of the republic, and the o’erwhelming cares 
Which, at this moment, doubly must oppress 
Your years, so long devoted to your country. 
Have judged it fitting, with all reverence. 
Now to solicit from your wisdom (which 
Upon reflection must accord in this), 

The resignation of the ducal ring. 

Which you have worn so long and venerably : 
And to prove that they are not ungrateful, nor 
Cold to your years and services, they add 
An apjianage of twenty hundred golden 
Ducats, to make retirement not less splendid 
Than should become a sovereign’s retreat. 

lh>ge. Did I hear rightlj’ ? 

Chief of the Ten. Need I say again ? 

Doge. No — Have you done? 

Chief of the Ten. I have spoken. Twenty- 
four 

Hours are accorded you to give an answer. 

Doge. I shall not need so many seconds. 

Chief of the Ten. We 

Will now retire. 

Doge. Stay ! four and twenty hours 

Will alter nothing which I have to say. 

Chief of the Ten. Speak ! 

Doge. When I twice before reiterated 

My wish to abdicate, it was refused me : 

And not alone refused, but ye exacted 
An oath from me that I would never more 
Benew this instance. I have sworn to die 
In full exertion of the functions which 
My country call’d me here to exercise, 
According to my honour and my conscience— 

I cannot break mg oath. 

Ciiief of the Ten. Reduce us not 
To the alternative of a decree, 

Instead of your compliance. 

Doge. Providence 

Prolongs my days to prove and chasten me ; 
But ye have no right to reproach my length 
Of days, since every hour has been the 
country’s. 

I am ready to lay down my life for her. 

As I have laid down dearer things than life : 
But for my dignity — I hold it of 
The v'holc republic : wlien the general will 
Is manifest, then you shall all be answer’d. 

Chief of the Ten. We grieve for such an 
answer ; but it cannot 
Avail you aught. 

Doge. I can submit to all things. 


5o6 




[Act V. 


But nothing advance ; no, not a moment. 
What you decree — decree. 

Chief of the Ten. With this, then, must we 
Return to those who sent us ? 

Doge. You have heard me. 

Chief of the Ten. With all due reverence 
we retire. 

\_E.ceunt the Deputation, d'c. 

Enter an Attendant. 

Att. My lord, 

The noble dame Marina craves an audience. 
Doge. My time is hers. 

Enter Marina. 

Mar. My lord, if I intrude — 

Perhaps you fain would be alone ? 

Doge. Alone 1 

Alone, come all the world around me, I 
Am now and evermore. But we will l>ear it. 
Mar. We will, and for the sake of those 
who are. 

Endeavour Oh, my husband 1 

Doge. Give it way: 

I cannot comfort thee. 

Mar. He might have lived. 

So form’d for gentle privacy of life, 

So loving, so beloved ; the native of 
Another land, and who so blest and blessing 
As my poor Foscari ? Nothing was wanting 
Unto his happiness and mine save not 
To be Venetian. 

Doge. Or a prince’s son. 

Mar. Y’es ; all things which conduce to 
other men's 

Imperfect happiness or high ambition, 

By some strange destiny, to him i>roved deadly. 
The country and the people whom he loved, 
The prince of whom he was the elder bom. 
And 

Doge. Soon may be a prince no longer. 
Mar. How ? 

Doge. They have taken my son from me, 
and now aim 

At my too long worn diadem and ring. 

Let them resume the gewgaws ! 

Mar. Oh, the t 3 *rants ! 

In such an hour too I 

Doge. ’Tis the fittest time ; 

An hour ago I should have felt it. 

Mar. And 

Will you not now resent it? — Oh, for venge- 
ance ! 

But he, who, had he been enough protected, 
Might have repaid protection in this moment, 
Cannot assist his father. 

Doge. Nor should do so 

Against his country, had he a thousand lives ^ 

Instead of that . j 

Mar. They tortured from him. This ; 


May be pore patriotism. I am a woman : 

To me my husband and my children were 
Country and home. I loved him — ^how I loved 
him ! 

I have seen him pass through such an ordeal as 
The old martyrs would have shrank from : he 
is gone, 

And I, who would have given my blood for him. 
Have nought to give but tears I But could I 
compass 

The retribution of his wrongs ! — Well, well I 
I have sons, who shall be men. 

Doge. Your grief distracts you. 

Mar. I thought I could have borne it, wlieu 
I saw him 

Bow’d down by such oppression; yes, I 
thought 

That I would rather look upon his corse 
Than his prolong’d captivity : — I am punish d 
For that thought now. Would I were in his 
gi'ave ! 

Doge. I must look on him once more. 

Mar. Come with me 1 

Doge. Is he 

^[ar. Our bridal bed is now his hier. 

Doge. And he is in his shroud ! 

Mar. Come, come, old maul 

[Exeunt the Dooe and Marina 


Enter Barbarigo and Loredano. 

Mar. {to an A ttendant). Where is the Doge? 
,| This instant retired lienee, 

with the illustrious lady his son’s widow. 

Lor. Where ? , , i 

Att. To the chamber where the body ues. 

Bar. Let us return, then. . 

Lor. You forget, you cannot. 

We have the imidicit order of the • 

lo await their coining here, and )om them 
rheir office : they’ll be here soon after ii^ 
Bar. And will they press their answer on 

Ur bis o«n. wish that all shonl.1 

He au.l n>..st so ha 

answer’d ; , . x * 

Flis dignity is look’d to, lus estate 

-ai^d for-what would he m^re^ . 

Se 'could not have lived long; but I ha^e 
Vly bes^tTcfsave his 

Chis proposition to the last, Ll 

rtHiy would the general vote compel 

hither ? oneb 

Lor. ’Twas fit that some one of 

different thoughts . 

Prom ours should be a witness, 
tongues 
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Should whisper that a harsh inajorit}’ 
Dreaded to have its acts beheld by others. 
liar. And not less, I must needs think, 
for the sake 

Of humbling me for my vain opposition. 

You arc ingenious, Loredano, in 
Youi* modes of vengeance, nay, poetical, 

A very Ovid in the art of hating ; 

’T is thus (although a secondary object, 

Yet hate has microscopic ej*es), to you 
I owe by way of foil to the more zealous, 
This iindesired association in 
Your Giunta’s duties. 

Lor, How 1 — ?«?/ Giunta ! 

Hnr. Ynur.-t ! 

They speak your language, watch j'our nod, 
appro^•e 

Your plans, and do your work. Are they not 
yours i 

Lor. You talk unwarily. 'Twere best 
they hear not 
This from you. 

Jiar. Oil I they’ll hear as much one day 
From louder tongues than mine ; they have 
gone beyond 

Even their exorbitance of power : and when 
This happens in the most contemn'd and 
abject 

States, slung humanity will rise to check it. 
/.or. You talk but idly. 
iiar. That remains for proof. 

Here come our colleagues. 

Enter the Deputation as hefore. 

dhief of the Ten. Is the Duke aware 

We seek his iiresencc ? 

Att. He shall be inform’d. 

[J'/rit Aitemlont. 
Bar. The Duke is with his son. 

Chief of the Ten. If it be so. 

We will remit him till the rites are over. 

Let us return. ’T is time enough to-morrow. 
Lor. {aside to Bar.) Now the rich man’s 
hell-fire upon your tongue, 
Unqucnch’d, unquenchable 1 I'll have it torn 
From its vile babbling roots, till you shall 
utter 

Nothing but sobs through blood, for this! 
Sage signors, 

I pray yo be not hasty. {Aloud to the others, 
/hir. But be hmuan 1 

Lor. See, the Duke comes ! 

Enter Doge. 

Doffe. I have obey’d j’our summons. 

Chief of the Ten. We come once more to 
urge our past request. 

Doge. And I to answer. 

Chief of the Ten. What? 

Bugs. My only answer. 


You have heard it. 

Chief of the Ten. Hear you then the last 
decree, 

Definitive and absolute I 

Doge. To the point — 

To the point ! I know of old the forms of 
office, 

And gentle preludes to strong acts. — Go on I 
Chief of the Ten. You are no longer Doge ; 
you are released 

From your imperial oath as sovereign ; 

Your ducal robes must be i)ut off; but for 
Your sor\nces, the state allots the appanage 
Ahead}' mention’d in our former congress. 
Three days are left you to remove horn hence. 
Under the penalty to see confiscated 
All your own private fortune. 

i>»ur. That last clause, 

I am proud to say, would not enrich the 
treasury. 

Chief of the. Ten. Your answer, Duke ! 
Lor. Your answer, Francis Foscari ! 

Doge. If I could have foreseen that my 
old ago 

Was prejudicial to the state, the chief 
Of the republic never would have shown 
Himself so far ungrateful, as to place 
His o^^^^ high dignity before his country; 

But this life, having been so many years 
useless to that country, I would fain 
Have consecrated ray last moments to lier. 

! But the decree being render’d, I obey. 

Chief of the Ten. If you would have the 
three days named extended, 

We willingly will lengthen them to eight, 

.\8 sign of our esteem. 

, Doge. Not eight hours, signor, 

. Nor even eight minutes — there’s the ducal 
j ring, {Taking otf his ring and cap. 

\ And there the ducal diadem. And so 
I The Adriatic’s free to wed another. 

Chief of the Ten. Yet go not forth so 
quickly. 

Doge. I am old, sir. 

And even to move hut slowly must begin 
To move betimes. Methinks I see amongst 
you 

A face I know not. — Senator 1 your name, 
You, by your garb, Chief of the Forty ! 

Mem. Signor, 

I am the son of Marco Memrao. 

Doge. Ah ! 

Your father was my friend.— But sons and 
fathers !— 

'■ What, ho ! my servants there ! 

I A (tea. My prince ! 

Doge. No prince — 

There are the princes of the prince ! [Pointing 
\ to the Ten's Deputation.'] — Prepare 

, To part from hence upon the instant. 


(gipron’e (BOerfie. 
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Chief of the Ten. Wiiy 

Soraslily? 'twill give scandal. 

^oge. Answer that ; 

. ^ [To the Ten. 

It js your province. — Sirs, bestir yourselves : 

. {To the Servants. 

There is one burthen which I beg you bear 
With care, although 'tis past all further 
harm — 

But I will look to that myself. 

ilar. He means 

The body of his son. 

T>oge. And call Marina, 

My daughter ! 

Enter Marina. 

Doge. Get thee ready, we must mourn 

Elsewhere. 

Mar. And everywhere. 

True; but in freedom, 
Witliout these jealous spies upon the gi’eat. 
Signors, you may depart : what would 3’ou 
more ? 

We are going : do you fear that we shall bear 
The palace with us ? Its old walls, ten times 
As old as I am, and I’m very old, 

Have served you, so have I, and I and they 
Could tell a tale ; but I invoke them not 
To fall upon you ! else they would, as erst 
The pillars of stone Dagon’s temple on 
The Israelite and his Philistine foes. 

Such power I do believe there might exist 
In such a curse as mine, provoked by such 
As you ; but I curse not. Adieu, good 
signors ! 

May the next duke be better than the 
present I 

Lor . The present duke is Paschal Malipicro. 
Doge. Not till I pass the threshold of 
these doors. 

Lor. St. Mark's gi*cat bell is soon about 
to toll 

For his inauguration. 

^ I>oge. Earth and heaven ! 

Ye will reverberate this peal ; and I 
liive to liear this ! — the first Doge who e’er 
heard 

Such sound for his successor : happier he, 

My attainted predecessor, stern Faliero — 

This insult at the least was spared him 
Lor. "Wlmt ! 

Do you regret a traitor ? 

Loge. No— I merely 

Envy the dead. 

Chief of the Ten. My lord, if you indeed 
Are bent upon this rash abandonment 
Of the state’s palace> at the least reth*e 
By the private staii'case, which conducts you 
towards 

The landing-place of the canal. 


poge. No. I 

Will now descend the stairs by which I 
mounted 

To sovereignty— the Giants’ Stairs, on whose 
Broad eminence I was invested duke. 

My services have called me up those steps, 
The malice of my foes ^vill drive me down 
them. 

There five and thirty years ago was I 
Install’d, and traversed these same halls, 
from which 

I never thought to be divorced except 
A corse — a corse, it might be, fighting for 
them — 

But not push’d hence by fellow-citizens. 

But come ; my son and I will go together— 
He to his giave, and I to pray for mine. 
Chief of the Ten. "What I thus in public? 
Doge. I was publicly 

Elected, and so will I be deposed. 

Marina ! art thou willing ? 

Mar. Here ’s my arm ( 

Doge. And here my staff: thus propp’d 
will I go forth. 

Chief of the Ten. It must not be — the 
people will perceive it. 

Doge. The people ! — There 's no people, 
you w’ell know’ it. 

Else you dare not deal thus by them or me. 
There is a populace^ perhaps, whose looks 
May shame you ; but they dare not groan nor 
curse you. 

Save with their hearts and eyes. 

Chief of the Ten. You speak in passion. 

Else— 

Doge. You have reason. I have spoken 

much ^ . , 

More than my wont : it is a foible which 
Was not of mine, but more excuses yon. 
Inasmuch as it shows that I approach 
A dotage which may justify this deed 
Of yours, although the law does not, nor 
will. 

Farewell, sirs ! . 

Bar. You shall not depart w'lthont 

An escort fitting past and present rank. 

We will accompany, with due respect, 

— - . . . . -1-— Say I 


Ayl— Ayl ,, ^ 

You shall not 


The Doge unto his private palace. 

My brethren, will we not ? 

Different voices. 

Done. ^ *' 

Stir — in my train, at least. I enter d here 

As sovereign — I go out as citizen 
By the same portals, but as citizen.^ 

All these vain ceremonies are base insults, 
Which only ulcerate the heart the more, 
Applying poisons there as antidotes. 

Pomp is for princes — I am Turne . 
fdls0 

I am, but oiily to these gates.— Ah ! 
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Lor. Hark ! 

\_The great hell of St. Mark's tolls. 
Bar. Tte bell 1 

Chief of the Ten. St. Mark’s, which tolls 
for the election 
Of Malipiero. 

Doge. Well I recognise 

The sound 1 I heard it once, but once before. 
And that is five and thirty years ago ; 

Even then I was not young. 

Bar. Sit domi, my lord ! 

You tremble. 

Doge. 'T is the knell of my poor boy ! 

My heart aches bitterly. 

Bo.r. I pray you sit. 

Doge. No ; my seat here has been a throne 
till now. 

Marina ! let us go. 

Mar. Most readily. 

Doge (loalks afeio steps, then stops). 1 feel 
athirst — will no one bring me here 
A cup of water ? 

Bar. I 

Mar. And I 

Lor. And I 

[The Doge takes a goblet fram the hand 

ofJjOUETiAHO. 

Doge. 1 take yours, Loredano, from the 
hand 

Most fit for such an hour as this. 

Lor. ^ ^ A\'hy so ? 

Doge. 'T is said that our Venetian crystal 
has 

Such pure antipathy to poisons as 
To burst, if aught of venom touches it. 

You bore this goblet, and it is not broken. 
Lor. Well, sir ! 

Doge. Then it is false, or you are true. 
For my own part, I credit neither; ’tis 
An idle legend. 

^kar. You talk wildly, and 

Had better now be seated, nor as yet 
Depart. Ah f now you look as look’d my 
husband ! 

Bar. He sinks !— support him !— quick— a 
chair— support him ! 

Doge. The bell tolls on ! — let ’s hence — my 
brain’s on fire 1 

Bar. I do beseech you, lean upon us ! 
Doge. jjq j 

A sovereign should die standing. My poor 
boy ! — 

Off with your arms!— 7%^^ belli 

[The. Doge drops dmtm o.nd dies. 

» V 1 My Go<l 1 

Bar. (to Lor.). Behold ! your work 's com- 
plcted I 

Chief of the Ten. Is there then 
No aid ? Call in assistance ! 

'Tis all over. 


Chief of the Ten. If it be so, at least his 
obsequies 

Shall be such as befits his name and nation, 
His rank and his devotion to the duties 
Of the realm, while his age permitted him 
To do himself and them full justice. Breth- 
ren, • 

Say, shall it not be so? 

Bar. He has not had 

The misery to die a subject where 
Ke reign’d: then let his funeral rites be 
princely. 

Chief of the Ten. We are agreed, then? 

All, except Lor., answer. Yes. 

Chief of the Ten. Heaven’s peace be with 
him 1 

Mar. Signors, your pardon : this is mock- 
ery. 

Juggle no more with that poor remnant, 
which, 

A moment since, while yet it had a soul, 

(A soul by whom you have increased your 
empire. 

And made your power as proud as was his 
glory.) 

You banish’d from his palace, and tore down 
From his high place, with such relentless 
coldness ; 

And now, when he can neither know these 
honours. 

Nor would accept them if he could, you, 
signors, 

Purpose, with idle and superfluous pomp, 

To make a pageant over what you trampled. 
A princely funeral will be your reproach, 

And not his honour. 

Chief of the Ten. Lady, we revoke not 
Our purposes so readily. 

Mar. I know it, 

As far as touches torturing the living. 

I thought the dead had been beyond even 
you. 

Though (some, no doubt) consign’d to powers 
which may 

Resemble that you exercise on earth. 

Leave him to me ; you would have done so for 
His dregs of life, which you have kindly 
snorten u : 

It is my last of duties, and may prove 
A dreary comfort in my desolation. 

Grief is fantastical, and loves the dead, 

And the apparel of the grave. 

Chief of the Ten. Do you 

Pretend still to this oflSce ? 

, . . I do, signor. 

Ihough lus possessions have been all con- 
sumed 

In the state’s service, I have still my dowry, 
Which shall be consecrated to his rites 
And those of [She stops loith agitation. 


(^pron’0 (D^orfte. 
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Chief of the Ten. Best retain it for your 
children. 

Mar. Ay, they are fatherless, I thank you. 

Chief of the Ten. We 

Cannot comply ■with your request. His relics 
Shall be exposed with wonted pomp, and 
follow’d » 

Unto their home by the new Doge, not clad 
As Z>oge, but simply as a senator. 

Mar. I have heard of murderers, who 
have interr’d 

Their victims; but ne’er heard, until this hour. 
Of so much splendour in hyiiocrisy 
O’er those they slew. I ’ve heard of widows’ 
tears — 

Alas ! I have shed some — always thanks to 
you ! 

I ’ve heard of heirs in sables — you have left 
none 

To the deceased, so you would act the iiart 
Of such. Well, sirs, your will be done I as 
one day, 

I trust, Heaven’s w ill be done too ! 


Chief of the Ten. Know you, lady, 

To whom ye speak, and perils of such 
speech ? 

Mar. I know the former better than your- 
selves ; 

The latter — like yourselves ; and can face 
both. 

Wish you more funerals? 

Bar. Heed not her rash words ; 

Her circumstances must excuse her beariug. 

Chief of Vie Ten. We wdll not note them 
down. 

Bar. {turning toLoi'., who is vyriting npon 
his tablets). T^at art thou writing. 

With such an earnest brow, upon thy tab- 


lets? ^ , 

Lor. {jyointing to the Doge's body.) That 

he has paid me 1 

Chief of the Ten. What debt did he owe 

you? , , 

Lor. A long and just one; Natures debt 

and mine. ^ ^ « 

I CurtainfaUs. 
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Now tho Serpent was more subtil than any Wast of the fleM which the Lord God had made,— Gen. ill. 1. 

TO 

SIK WALTER SCOTT, BART., 

TIUS MYSTERY OF CAIN IS INSCRIBED, 

BY HIS OBIJOED FRIEND AND FAITHFUL SERVANT, 

THE AUTHOR. 


PREFACE. 


The following scenes are cntitlc<i “ A Mysterj-,” I 
In conforroity with the ancient title annexed to 
(Iniinas upon Hinilhir subjects, which were styled 
“ Mysteries, or Moralities." The autlior has by no 
means taken the ssinic lil)ertics witli his sul>ject 
which were common fonnerly, as may i>c seen by 
any reader curious enough to refer to those very 
profane productions, whether in Englisli, Kroncli, 
Italian, or Spanish. The author has endeavoured 
to preserve the langxiagc adapted to his characters ; 
and where it is (and this Is but rarely) takeu fl*om 
actual Scripture, he has made as little alteration, 
even of words, as the rhythm would permit. The 
reader will recollect that the book of Genesis does 
not state that Eve was tempted by a demon, but 
by “ the Scri)cnt;" and that only because he was 
“the most subtil of all the beasts of the field.” 
Whatever Interpretitlon the Rabldns and the 
Fathers may have put ui)on this, I take the words 
as I flml them, and reply, \s1th Bishop Watson 
ui>on similar occasions, when the Fathers were 
quote<l to him, as Moderator in the schools of 
Cambridge, “ Behold the Book ! ’’—holding up the 
.Scrlptura It is to Ikj recollected, that my present 
subject has nothing to do with the Xew Te8ta7neHt, 
to which no refcrcuce can be here made withoxit 
anaclironlsm. Wltli the poems uj)on similar topics 
I have not been recently familiar. Since I was 
twenty I have never read Milton; but I had rca<l 
him BO freciucntly l>cforc, that this may make little 
(lifiercncc. Gesner’s “Death of AIkjI” I have 
never read since I was eight years of age, at Aber- 
deen. The general Impression of my recollection 
is delight ; but of the contents I remember only 
that Cain’s wife was called Mahala, and Abel’s 
Thiria ; in the following pages I have called them 
“ Adah ” and “ Zillah,” the earliest female names 
which occur in Genesis; they were those of La- 
mech’s wives: those of Cain and Abel are not 
called by their najjies. Whether, then, a coinci- 
dence of subject may have caused the same in ex- 
jircsslon, I know nothing, and care as little. 


The reader will please to bear in mind (what few 
choose to recollect), that there is no allusion to a 
future state in any of the books of Moses, nor in- 
deed in the Old Testament. For a reason for this 
extraordinary omission he may consult AVarbur- 
ton’s “Divine Legation whether satisfactory or 
not, no better has yet l>ccn assigned. I have 
therefore supposed it new to Cain, without, I 
hope, any perversion of Holy Writ 
With regard to the language of Lucifer, it was 
difflcult for me to make him talk like a clergyman 
upon the same subjects ; but I have done what I 
could to restrain him within the Iwunds of spi- 
ritual politeness. If he disclaims having tcniptcd 
Eve in the shape of the Serjajnt, It is only because 
the book of Genesis has not the most distant allu- 
sion to anjlhing of the kind, but merely to the 
Serjjent in his scri>entine capacity. 


The reader will ijcrcclvc that tho author 
has partly adopted in this poem the notion of 
Cuvier, that the world had been destroyed several 
times before the creation of man. This specula- 
tion, derived from the different strata and the 
bones of enormous and unknown animals found 
In them, is not contrary to the Mosaic account, 
but rather confirms it; as no human bones have 
yet been discovered in tlmse strata, although those 
of many known animals are found near the re- 
mains of the unknown. The assertion of Lucifer, 
that the pre-Adamite world was also peopled by 
rational beings much more intelligent than man, 
and proportionably iMDwerful to the mammoth, 
<S:c , Ac., is, of course, a poetical fiction to help 
him to make out his case. 

I ought to add, that there is a “ tramelogedla ’ 
of Alfieri, called “ Abele.” I have never read that, 
nor any other of the posthiimous works of the 
writer, except his Life. 

Ravenna, Sept. 20, 1821. 



OAIIT: A MTSTEET 


♦♦ 


MEN. 

Adam. 

Cain. 

Abel. 


Dramatis Personae. 


WOMEN. 

.. Eve. 

Adah. 

ZHiLAH. 

SPIBITS. 

Angel of the Lord. 

Lucifer. 




Act I. 

Scene I. — Tlie Land without Paradise . — 

TiinCj Sunrise. 

Adam, Eve, Cain, Abel, Adah, Zillah, 
offering a Sacrijice. 

Adam. God, the Eternal I Infinite! All- 
wise ! — 

Who out of darkness on the deep didst make 
Light on the waters wth a word — all hail I 
Jehovah, with returning light, all hail ! 

Eve. God 1 who didst name the day, and 
separate 

Morning from night, till then divided never — 
Who didst divide the wave from wave, and 
call 

Part of thy work the firmament — all hail ! 

Abel. God I who didst call the elements 
into 

Earth, ocean, air, and fire, and T\'ith the day 
And night, and worlds which these illuminate. 
Or shadow, madest beings to enjoy them. 
And love both them and thee — aU hail I all 
hail! 

Adah. God, the Eternal I Parent of all 
things ! 

Who didst create these best and beauteous 
beings. 

To be beloved, more than all, save thee — 

Let me love thee and them : — All hail I all 
hail! 

Zillah. Oh, God I who loving, making, 
blessing all. 

Yet didst permit the serpent to creep in. 

And drive my father forth from Paradise, 
Keep us from further evil : — Hail ! all hail ! 

.^■Ic^awi. Son Cain, my first-born, where- 
fore art thou silent ? 

Cain. Why should I speak ? 


Adam. 
Cain. 
Adam. 
Cain. 


Adam. 
Cain. 
Adam. 
Cain. 
A dam. 
Cain. 
Eve. 


To pray. , . . 

Have ye not pray a 7 

We have, most fervently. 

And loudly : I 

Have heard you. 

Adam. So will God, I trust. 

Ahd. Amen! 

Adam. But thou, my eldest born, art 

silent still. 

Cain. 'T is better I should be so. 

Wherefore so / 

I have nought to ask. 

Nor aught to thank for. 

Dost thou not live ? 

Must I not die 7 
Alas! 

'ho fruit of our forbidden tree begins 

^A^‘m. And we must gather i* * 

►h, God I why didst thou plant the tree o 

Cain. And wherefore pluck d yo not the 
tree of life ? 

■e might have then defied him. 

Adam. 

ilaspheme not: these are serpent 

h?snake spoke it the tree of 

knowledge ; , 3 „nnfi 

i was the tree of life : knowledge 1 g »j ^ 

nd life is good ; and how cau 
Eve. My boy I thou speakest as I sp 
■ • 

efore“hy‘b’irth : let me not see renew’d 

y misery in thine. I have repent^- 

et me not see my offspring 

he snares beyond the , S^Wents. 

Tiich e’en m Paradise destrg^ d his pa ^ 

itent thee with what w. ^ , —Oh, 
now hadst been contented.-i^^^. 

son ! 


Act I. Scene 1.] 


Cain: <21 (Hlpeferp. 



Adam. Our orisons completed, let us ; 
lienee, j 

Each to his task of toil — not heavy, though i 
Needful: tho earth is young, and yields us 
kindly 

Her fruits with little labour. 

Kre. Cain, my son, 

Bcliold thy father cheerful and resign’d, 

And do as he doth, [Exeunt Adam and Eve. 
ZiUah. Wilt tliou not, my brother? ; 

Abel. Why wilt thou wear this gloom 
upon thy brow, 

Which can avail thee nothing, save to rouse 
Tlie Eternal anger ? 

Adah. ^^y beloved Cain, 

Wilt thou frown even on me? 

Cain. No. Adah! no; 

I fain would be alone a little while. 

Abel, I in sick at heart , h«it it will pass ; 
I’l-ecede me, brother — I will follow shortly. 
And you, too, sisters, tarry not behind : 

Your gentleness must not be harshly met ; 

I 11 follow you anon, 

Adtih. If not, 1 will 

Return to seek you here. 

Abel. The peace of (lod 

Be on your spirit, brother ! 

[^Exeunt Aeel, Zillah, cud Adah. 

Cain (smus^. And this is 

\ ^ 

Life ! — Toil ! and wherefore sliould I toil? — 
because 

My father could not keep his place in Eden. 
What had I done in this? — I was unliorn : 

I sought not to be born ; nor love the state 
To which that birth has brought me. Why 
did he 

Yield to the serpent and the woman ? or, | 
Yielding, wliy suffer? What was there in • 
this? 

Tho tree was planted, and why not for him ? 
If not, why j)lace him near it, where it grew, ^ 
The fairest ni the centre ? They have but 
One answer to all (iuestions, “ Twas his 
will, I 

And he is good.” How know I that? Be- ' 
cause 

He is all-powei'ful,inust all-good, too, follow? 

I judge but by the fruits — and they are 
bitter — 

Wiiich I must feed on for a fault not mine. 
Whom have we here ? — A shape like to the 
angels, i 

Y('t of a sterner and a sadder aspect [ 

Of spiritual essence* wliy do I quake? I 

Why should I fear him more than other 
spirits. 

Whom I see daily wave their fiery swords 
B(!fore the gates round which I linger oft, 

In twilight’s hour, to catch a glimpse of those 
Gardens which are my just inheritance. 


Ere the night closes o’er the inhibited walls 
.\nd the immortal trees which overtop 
The cherubim -defended battlements ? 

If I shrink not from these, the firc-arm'd 
angels, 

Wliy should I quail from bun who now 
approaches ? 

Y’et he seems mightier far than them, nor 
less 

Beauteous, and yet not all as beautiful 
As he hath been, and might be : sorrow seems 
Half of his immortality. And is it 
So? and can aught gi'ievc save humanity ? 
He cometh. 

♦ 

Enter Lucifeu. 

Lucifer. Mortal ! 

Cain. Spirit, who art thou? 

Lucifer, Master of Spirits. 

Cain. And being so, canst thou 

Leave them, and walk with dust? 

J^ucifer. I know tlie tliouglits 

Of dust, and feel for it, and with you. 

Cain. How*! 

Y^ou know iny thoughts ? 

Luiifer. Tliey are the thoughts of all 

Worthy of thouglit ; — 'tis your immortal part 
Which speaks within you. 

(''ain. What immortal part ? 

This has not been reveal’d : the tree of hfc 
Was withheld from us by my father’s folly, 
While that of knowledge, by my mother’s 
haste. 

Was pluck’d too soon; and all the fruit is 
death I 

Lucifer. They have deceived thee ; thou 
shall live. 

Cain. I live. 

But live to die; and, living, see no thing 
To make death hateful, save au innate eling- 

u»g, 

.\ loathsome, and yet all invincible 
Instinct of life, which I abhor, as I 
Despise myself, yet cannot overcome — 

And so I live. 'Would I had never lived ! 
Lucifer. Thou livest, and must live for 
ever: think not 

The earth, which is thine outward cov’ring, is 
Existence — it will cease, and thou wilt he 
No less than thou art now*. 

Cain. No less! and why 

No more ? 

Lucifer. It may be thou shall be as we. 
Cain. And ye < 

IjHcifer. Are everlasi ing. 

Cain. Are ye happy? 

Lucifer. We are mighty. 

Coin. Areyebapi)y? 

Lucifer. Is'o; art thou ? 

Cain. How’ should I be so? Look on me ! 

S 
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[Act I. 


Lucifer. Poor clay ! 

And thou pretendest to be WTetched ! Thou ! 
Cain. I am : — and thou, uith all thy 
might, what art thou ? 

Lucifer. One who aspired to be what 
made thee, and 

Would not have made thee what thou art. 
Cain. Ah ! 

Thou look’st almost a god ; and 

Lucifer. I am none : 

And having fail’d to be one, would be nought 
Save what I am. He conquer'd ; let him 
reign I 

Cain. Who? 

Lucifer. Thy-sire's Maker, and the earth’s. 
Cain. And heaven’s, 

And all that in them is. So I have heard 
His seraidis sing; and so my father saith. 
Lucifer. They say — what they must sing 
and saj', on pain 

Of being that which I am — and thou art — 

Of spirits and of men. 

Cain. And what is that? 

Lucifer. Souls who dare use their im- 
mortality — 

Souls who dare look the Omnipotent tjTant 
in 

His everlasting face, and tell him that 
His evil is not good ! If he has made. 

As he saith — which I know not, nor believe — 
But, if lie made us — he cannot unmake : 

We are immortal ! nay, he'd have us so, 

That he may torture : —let liiin ! He is great — 
But, ill his greatness, is* no happier than 
We in our conflict : Goodness would not 
make 

Evil ; and what else hath he made ? But let 
him 

Sit on his vast and solitary thi'one, 

Creating worlds, to make eternity 

Le.ss burthensome to his immense existence 

And uuparticipated solitude ; 

Let him crowd orb on orb : he is alone 
Indetinite, indissoluble tyrant ; 

Could he but crush himself, 'twere the best 
boon 

He ever granted : but let him reign on, 

And multiply himself in misery ! 

Spirits and Men, at least we sjnnpathise— 
And, suffering in concert, make oui* i>angs 
Innumerable more endurable. 

By the unbounded s^Tiipatby of all 
With all ! But lie / so wretclied in his 
height. 

So restless in his wretchedness, must still 

Create, and re-create . I 

Cain. Thou speak'st to me of things . 
Tvhich long have swum ' 

In visions thi'ough my thought : I never 
could J 


Reconcile what I saw with what I heard. 

My father and my mother talk to me 
Of serpents, and of fruits and trees : I see 
The gates of what they call their Paradise 
Guarded by fiery-sworded cherubim. 

Which shut them out and mo: I feel the 
weight 

Of daily toil, and constant thought : I look 
Around a world where I seem nothing, mtb 
Thoughts which arise within me, as if they 
Could master all things — but I thought aloue 
This misery was mine. My father is 
Tamed down ; my mother has forgot the 
mind 

Which made her thirst for knowledge at the 
risk. 

Of an eternal curse ; my brother is 
A watching shepherd boy, who offers up 
The firstlings of the flock to him who bids 
The earth yield nothing to us without sweat ; 
My sister Zillah sings an eai’lier hjonu 
Thau the birds’ matins ; and my Adah, my 
Own and beloved, she, too, understands not 
The mind which overw’helms me : never till 
Now met I aught to sympathise uith me. 

Tis well — I rather would consort witii 

spirits. , 

Lucifer. And hadst thou not been fit by 

tliine ow'n soul 

For such companionship, I would not now 
Have stood before thee as I am : a serpent 
Had been enough to charm ye, as before. 
Cain. Ah I didst ihou tempt my mother. 

Lucifer. I 

Save with the truth: was not the tree the 

Of knowledge ? and was not the tree of life 
Still fruitful ? Did I bid her pluck them not. 
Did I plant things prohibited wnthin 

The reach of beings innocent, ..u 

By their own innocence ? 1 would ha^e man 

Gods; and even Ho who thrust ye forth, so 

Because “ye^ should not eat the fruits of 

And beemne gods as we." Were those his 

Cain. They were, as I have heard from 
those who heal'd them. 

Then who was tlie 
Who would not let ye live, qr he 
Have made yc live for ever m the joy 

i.Kl^,,ower of d both 

riie other may be still. 

6W How so? 


Scene I.] 


Cain: M Qllpeferp. 


5 1 5 


Lu-ci/er. By being 

Yourselves, in your resistance. Nothing can 
Quench the mind, if the mind will be itself 
And centre of surrounding things — t is made 
To sway. 

Cain, But didst thou tempt my parents? 
Lucifer. I ? 

Poor clay ! what should I tempt them for, or 
how ? ' 

Cain. They say the seri>ent was a spirit. 
Lucifer. ^ 'Who 

Saith that? It is not written so on high : 

The proud One will not so far falsify, 

Though man’s vast fears and little vanity 
AVould make him cast upon the spiritual 
nature 

His own low failing. The siiake vus the 
snake — 

No more ; and yet not less than those he 
tempted, 

In nature being eartl^also— in icimhun^ 
Since he could overcome them, and fore- 
knew 

The knowledge fatal to their narrow joys. 
Think'st thoii I ’d take the shape of things 
that die ? 

Coin. But the thing had a demon ? 
Lucifer. Ho but woke one 

In tljose he spake to with his forky tongue, i 
I tell thee that the seri)ent was no more j 
Than a mere serpent : ask tlie chornbim 
Who guard the tempting tree. When thou- ' 
sand ages j 

Have roll’d o'er your dead ashes, and your 
seed’s, 

The seed of the then world may thus array 
Their earliest fault in fable, and attribute 
To me a shape I scorn, as I .scorn all 
That bows to him, who made things but to 
bend 

Before his sullen, sole eternity ; 

But we, who see the truth, must speak it. Thy 
Fond parents listen’d to a creeping thing, 

And fell. For ^^hat should spirits tempt 
them? What 1 

Was there to envy in the narrow bounds 
Of Paradi.se, that spirits wlio pervade 

Space but I speak to thee of what thou 

know’st not, 

With all thy tree of knowledge. ; 

C((in. But thou canst not | 

Speak aught of knowledge which I would not 
know. 

And do not thirst to know, and bear a mind 
To know. 

Lucifer. And heart to look on ? 

Be it proved. 

l^icifer. Barest thou look on Death? i 

Cain. jjo not yet 

Been seen. 


Lucifer. But must be undergone. 

Cain. ^ly fatlier 

Says be is something dreadful, and my 
mother 

Weeps when he’s named; and Abel lifts his 
eyes 

To heaven, and Zillah casts hers to the earth, 
And sighs a prayer ; and Adah looks on me, 
And speaks not. 

Lucifer. And thou ? 

Co.in. Tlnmghts unspeakable 

Crowd in my breast to burning, when I Jiear 
Of this almighty Death, who i.s, it seems, 
Inevitable. Could I wrestle with him ? 

I wrestled with the lion, when a boy. 

In play, till he ran roaring from my gripe. 
Lucifer. It has no shape ; but will ab.sorb 
all tilings 

That bear the form of earth-born being. 

Cain. Ah! 

I thought it was a being: vho could do 
Such evil things to beings save a being ? 
Lucifer. Ask the Destroyer. 

Cain. Who? 

Lucifer. The Maker — call him 

Which name thou wilt : he makes but to 
destroy. 

Cain. I knew not tliat, yet thought it, since 
I licard 

Of death : although I know not what it is. 

Yet it seems horrible. I have look’d out 
In the vast desolate night in search of liiin ; 
And when I saw gigantic sha<lows in 
The umbrage of the walls of Fden, chequer’d 
By the far-llashing of the cherubs' swords. 

I watch’d for what I thought his coming: for 
With fear rose longing in iny licart to know 
What t was which shook us all — but nothing 
came. 

And then I turn’d my weary eyes from off 
Our native and forbidden Paradise, 

Up to the lights above us, in the azure, 
Which are so beautiful • .shall they, too, die ? 
Lucifer. Perhaps— but long outlive both 
thine and thee. 

Cain. I'm glad of that : I would not have 
them die— 

They are so lovely. What is death ? I fear, 
I feel, it is a dreadful thing ; but what, 

I eannot compass : ’t is denouueed against us. 
Both them who simi’d and siun’d not, as an 
ill— 

What ill \ 

Lucifer. To be resolved into the earth. 
Cain. But shall I know it ? 

Lucifer. As I know not death, 

I cannot answer. 

Cain. Were I quiet earth, • 

That were no evil : would I ne’er had been 
Aught else but dust ! 
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Lucifer. That is a grovelling wish, 
Less than thy father’s, for he wish’d to know. 
Cain. But not to live, or wherefore 
pluck’d he not 
The life-tree / 

Lucifer. He was hinder’d. 

Cain. Deadly error! 

Not to snatch first that fruit: — but ere he 
pluck’d 

Tlie knowledge, he was ignorant of death. 
Alas! I scarcely now know what it is, 

And yet I fe^* it — fear I know not what! 
Lucifer. And I, who know all things, fear 
nothing ; sec 
Wliat is true knowledge. 

Cain. Wilt thou teach me all ? 

Lucifer. Ay, upon one condition. 

Cain. Name it. 

Lucifer. That 

Thou dost fall down and worship me — thy 
Lord. 

Cain. Thou art not the Lord niy father 
worships. 

Lucifer. No. 

Cain. His equal ? 

Lucifer. No ; — I have nought in common 
with him ! 

Nor would : I would be aught above — be- 
neath — 

Aught save a sharer^ or a servant of 
His power. I dwell apart; but I am great: — 
Many there arc who worship me, and more 
Who shall — be thou amongst the first. 

Cain. I never 

As yet have bow'd unto my father’s God, 
Although my brother Abel oft implores 
That I would join with him in sacrifice : — 
Why should I bow to thee ? 

Lu-cifer. Hast thou ne’er bow’d 

To him ? 

Cain. Have I not said it? — need I say it? 
Could not thy mighty knowledge teach thee 
that ? 

Lucifer. He who bows not to him has 
bow'd to me. 

Cain. But I will bend to neither. 

Lucifer. Ne’er the less, 

Thou art my w'orshipper ; not worshipping 
Him makes thee mine the same. 

Cain. And w'hat is that ? 

Lucifer. Thou ’It know here — and here- 
after. 

Cain. Let me but 

Be taught the mystery of my being. 

Luefer. Follow 

Where I will lead thee. 

Cain. But I must retire 

To till the earth — for I had promised — 
Lucifer. What? 

Cain. To cull some first-fruits. 


To offer up 


Lucifer. Why ? 

Cain. 

With Abel on an altar. 

Lucifer. Said’st thou not 

Thou ne’er hadst bent to him who made 
thee ? 

Cain. Yes — 

But Abel’s earnest prayer has ^vrought upon 
me. 

The offering is more his than mine— and 
Adah 

Lucifer. Why dost thou hesitate? 
Cain. She is my- sister, 

Born on the same day, of the same womb; 
and 

She wrung from me, with tears, this promise; 
and 

Bather than see her weep, I would, methiuks, 
Bear all — and worship aught. 

Lucifer. Then follow me ! 

Cain. I w'ill. 

Enter Adah. 

Adah. My brother, I have come for thee; 
It is our hour of rest and joy — and we 
Have less without thee. Thou hast labour’d 
not 

This morn; but I have done thy task: the 

. , . V 

Are ripe, and glowing as the light which 
ripens : 

Come away. 

Cain. Seest thou not? 

Adah. I see an angel; 

We have seen many: will he share our hour 

Of rest ? — he is w’elcome- 

Cain. Hut he is not hke 

The angels we liave seen. , 

A dah . Are there, then , others . 

But he is welcome, as they were: they 

deign’d 

To be our guests— will he? , , 

Cain (/o Lucifer). Wilt thou . 

Lucifer. 

Thee to be mine. . 

Cam. I must away witli him. 

Ad^. And leave us? 

Cain. Ay. 

Afjnh And Vicf 

"Cain ‘. Beloved Adah. 

Adah. Let me go with thee. 

Luci/cr. No, sbe must not-^ 

Adah. , . 

Art thou that steppest between heart ant 

heart ? 

Cain. Heisagotl. 

Adah. How know st ^ 

Cain. He speaks like 

^ Srfa/i. So did the serpent, and it hed. 


I ask 


Scene I.] 


Cain: <21 


lAicifer. Thou errest, Adah I — wos not the 
tree that 
Of knowledge ? 

Adah. Ay — to our eternal sorrow. 

Lucifer. And yet that gi’ief is know- 
ledge — so he lied not : 

And if he did betray you, ’t was ^nth truth ; 
And truth in its own essence cannot be 
But good. 

AdaJi. But all we know of it has gather’d 
Evil on ill ; expulsion from our home, 

And dread, and toil, and sweat, and heavi- 
ness; 

Remorse of that which was — and hope of that 
Which cometh not. Cain 1 walk not witli 
this spirit. 

Bear witli what we have borne, and love 
me — I 
Love thee. 

Lucifer. More than thy mother, and thy 
sire ? 

Adah. I do. Ts that a sin, too ? 

Lucifer. No, not yet ; 

It one day will be in your children. 

Adah. TVlmt! 

Must not my daughter love her -brother 
Enoch '{ 

Lucifer. Not as thou lovest Cain. 

Adah. Oh, my God 1 

Slmll they not love and bring forth things 
that love 

Out of their love ? have they not drawn their 
milk 

Out of this bosom ? was not he, their father, 
Born of the same sole womb, in the same 
hour 

With me? did we not love each other? and 
In multiplying our being multiply 
Things which will love each other ns we love 
Them ? — And as I love thee, my Cain I go not 
Forthwith this spirit; he is not of ours. 
Lucifer. The sin I speak of is not of my 
making. 

And cannot be a sin in you — whate’er 
It seem in those who will replace ye in 
Mortality. 

Adah. What is the sin which is not 
Sin in itself ? Can circumstance make sin 
Or virtue ?— it it doth, we arc the slaves 
Of 

Lucifer. Iligher tldngs than ye are slaves : 
and higlier 

Than them or ye would be so, did they not 
Prefer an independency of torture 
To the smooth agonies of adulation, 

In hymns and harpings, and self-seeking 
prayers. 

To that which is omnipotent, because 
It is omnipotent, and not from love, 

But terror and self-hope. 
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A dah. Omnipotence 

Must be all goodness. 

Lucifer. Was it so in Eden ? 

Adah. Fiend 1 tempt me not with beauty; 
thou ai't fairer 

Than was the serpent, and as false. 

Lucifer. As true. 

Ask Eve, your mother : bears she not the 
knowleilgc 
Of good and evil? 

Adah. Oh, my mother! thou 

Hast pluck’d a fruit more fatal to thine off- 
spring 

Than to thyself ; thou at the least hast 
pass’d 

Thy youth in Paradise, in innocent 
And happy intercourse with hapi)y spirits : 
But we, thy children, ignorant of Eden, 

.\re girt about by demon.s, who assume 
The words of God, and temi)t us with our 
own 

Dissatisfied and curious thoughts — as thou 
Wert work’d 011 hy the snake, in thy most 
flush’d 

And heedless, hannless wantonness of bliss. 

I canuot answer this immortal tiling 
Which stands before me; I cannot abhor 
him ; 

I look ui)on him with a pleasing fear. 

And yet I Hy not from him: in his eye 
There is a fastening attraction which 
Fixes my fluttering eyes on his ; my heart 
Beats quick ; he awes me, and yet draws mo 
near. 

Nearer and nearer : — Cain — Cain — save me 
from him ! 

Cain. What dreads Qiy Adah ? This is no 
ill spirit. 

Adah. He is not God— nor God’s: I have 
beheld 

The cherubs and the seraphs ; he looks not 
Like them. 

Cam. But there are spirits loftier still — 
The archangels. 

J.ucifcr. And still loftier than the 
archangels. 

Adah. Ay — hut not hh)ssed. 

Lucifer. If tke blessedness 

Consists in slavery — no. 

Adah. I have hoard it said, 

Ihe seraphs /ore — cherubim kuowinosl 

And this should he a cherub— since he loves 
not. 

lALcifer. And if tlie higher knowledge 
quenches love, 

What must iie. he you cannot love when 
known ? 

Since the all-knowing cherubim love leatt, 
file seiaplis love can he hut ignorance : 

That they are not compatible, tlie doom 
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Of tby fond parents, for their daring, proves 
Choose bet^\nxt love and knowledge— since 
there is 

No other choice : your sire hath chosen 
already : 

His worship is but fear. 

Adah. Oh, Cain f choose love. 

Cam. For tliee, my Adah, I choose not — 
it was 

Born with me— hut I love nought else. 

A dah . Our parents ? 

Cain. Did they love us when they snatch’d 
from the tree 

That which hath driven ns all from Paradise ? 

Adah. We were not born tlieii — and if we 
had been, 

Should we not love them and our children, 
Cain? 

Cam. My little Fnoch ! and his lisping 
sister I 

Could I but deem them happy, I \vould half 

Forget but it can never be forgotten 

Through thrice a thousand generations I 
never 

Shall men love the remembrance of the man 
Who sow’d the seed of evil and mankind 
In the .same hour ! They pluck’d the tree of 
science 

And sin — and, not content with their own 
sorrow’, 

Begot me. — the ^ — and all the few that are, 

And all the unnumber’d and innumerable 
Multitudes, millions, myi-iads, w’hich may be, 
To inherit agonies accumulated 
By ages ! — and I must be sire of such things I 
Thy beauty and thy love — my love and joj’, 
The rapturous moment and the placid hour, 

All w’e love in our children and each other, 

But lead them and ourselves through many 
years 

Of sin and pain — or few’, but still of sorrow, 
Intercheck’d W’ith an instant of brief pleasure, 
To Death — the unknown ! Methiuks the tree 
of knowledge 

Hath not fulfill'd its promise : — if they sinn’d. 
At least they ought to have known all things 
that are 

Of knowledge — and the mystery of death. 

What do they know’? — that they are miserable. 
What need of snakes and fruits to teach us 
that ? 

Adah. I am not W’retched, Cain, and if 
thou 

Wert hai)py 

Cain. Be thou happy, then, alone — 

I W’ill have nought to do W’ith happiness, 

Which humbles me and mine. 

Adah. Alone I could not, 

Kor would be happy ; but with those around 
us 


I think I could be so, despite of death. 
Which, as I know it not, I dread not, though 
It seems an awful shadow’ — if I may 
Judge from what I have heard. 

Lucifer . And thou couldst not 

Alone, thou say’st, be happy ? 

Alone f Oh, my God! 

Who could be happy and alone, or good ? 

To me my solitude seems sin ; unless 
When I think how soon I shall see my 
brother. 

His brother, and our children, and our 
parents. 

Lucifer. Yet thy God is alone ; and is he 
happy, 

Lonely, and good ? 

Adah. He is not so ; he hath 

The angels and the mortals to make happy, 
And thus becomes so in diffusing joy. 

W’^hat else can joy be, but the spreading joy ? 
Lucifer. Ask of your sire, the exile fresh 
from Eden ; 

Or of his fii’st-born sou : ask your own heart; 
It is not tranquil. 

Adah. Alasl no I and you — 

Are you of heaven ? 

Lucifer. If I am not, inquire 

The cause of this all-spreading happiness 
(Which you proclaim) of the all-great and 
good 

Maker of life and li\iug things ; it is 
His secret, and he keeps it. We must bear, 
And some of us resist, and both in vain, 

His seraphs say : but it is w’orth the trial, 
Since better may not be w’ithout : there is 
A wi.sdom in the spirit, which directs 
To right, as in the dim blue air the eye 
Of you, young mortals, lights at once upon 
The star which watches, w’elcoming the 
morn. 

Adah. It is a beautiful star ; I love it for 
Its beauty. 

Lucifer. And why not adore? 

Adah. Onrfatlier 

Adores the Invisible only. 

Lucifer. But the symbols 

Of the Invisible are the loveliest 
Of what visible ; and 5’on bright star 
Is leader of the host of heaven. 

Adah. Our father 

Saith that he has beheld the God himself 
Who made him and our mother. 

Lucifer. Hast thou seen him ? 

Adah. Yes — in his works. 

Lucifer. But in his being f 

Adah. . 

Save in my father, who is God's own imago; 

Or in his angels, w’ho are like to thee — 

And brighter, yet less beautiful and powerfu 
In seeming : as the silent sunny noon. 
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All light, they look upon us ; but thou 
seem’st 

Like an ethereal night, where long white 
clouds 

Streak the deep purple, and unnumber’d 
stars 

Spangle the wonderful mysterious vault 
"With things that look as if they would be 
suns ; , 

So beautiful, unnuinber d, and endearing, j 

Not dazzling, and yet drawing us to them, 
They till my eyes with tears, and so dost 
thou. I 

Thou seem’st unhappy: do not make us so, 
And I will weep for thee. 

Luci/i-r. Alas ! those tears ! \ 

Couldst thou but know what oceans will be ’ 

shed— 1 

Adah. l5y mo i [ 

Ijucifer, By all. 

Adah. What all/ 

LuciJ'cf. Tlie million millions — 1 

The myriad myriads — the all-peopled earth — 
The unpeopled earth and the o‘er peoi)led ' 
hell, 

Of which thy bosom is the germ. 

Adah. O Cain ! 

This spirit curseth us. 

( 'ain. Let him say on ; 

Him will I follow. 

Adah. Whitlier ? 

To a place 

Whence he sliall come back to thee in an 
hour ; 

But in that hour see things of many days. 
Adah. How can that be / 

Luci/er. Did not your Maker make ' 

Out of old worlds this new one in few' days / 
And cannot I, who aided in this work. 

Show in an hour what lie hath made in 
many, 

Or liath destroy’d in few ? 

Cain. Lead on. 

Adah. ' Will he, 

In sooth, return within an hour? 

Lucifer. He shall. 

With us acts are exempt from time, and we 
Can crowd eternity into an hour. 

Or stretch an hour into eternity : 

We breathe not by a mortal measurement — 
But that’s a mystery. Cain, come on with 
me. 

Adah. Will he return ? 

Lucifer. Ay, woman ! he alone 

Of mortals from that place (the first and last 
Who shall return, save Onk), shall come 
back to thee, 

To make that silent and expectant world 
As poi)ulous as this ; at present there 
Ai'e few inhabitants. 


Adah. Where dwellest thou ? 

Lucifer. Throughout all space. Where 
should I dwell ? Where are 
Thy God or Gods — there am I : all things are 
Divided wdth me : life and death— and time — 
Eternity — and heaven and earth — and that 
Wliich is not heaven nor earth, but peopled 
with 

Those who once peopled or shall people 
])oth — 

These are my r(>alms ! So that I do divide 
Uitt, and possess a kingdom which is not 
Ilis. If I were not that which I have said, 
{\mld I stand here / His angels are within 
Your vision. 

Ad<ih. Sotlmy were when the fair serpent 
Spoke with our mother first. 

Lucifer. Cain ! thou hast heard. 

If thou dost long for knowledge, I can satiate 
That thirst; nor ask thee to partake of fruits 
Wliich shall deprive thee of a single goo<l 
Tlie compieror has left thee. Follow me. 
Cain. Spirit, I have said it. 

\^K.':eunt Lucifer and Cain. 
Ad<th [f.dhnr.^ e ‘■cluiniinij). Cain 1 my 
brother ! Cain I 


Act II. 

Scene l.— The Ainjas of Space. 

Cam. I tread on air, and sink not ; yet I 
fear 

To sink. 

Lucifer. Have faith in me, and thou 
shall be 

Borne on the air, of wliicli I am the prince. 
C'ai». Can I do so without impiety? 
Imcifer. Believe — and sink not ! doubt — 
and iierish ! thus 

Would nm the edict of the other God, 

I \yiio names me demon to his angels ; they 
Echo the .sound to miserable things, 

; Which, knowing nought beyond their shallow 
I senses, 

Worship tlie word which strikes their ear, 
and deem 

Evil or good what is proclaim’d to them 
In their abasement. I will have none such . 
Worship or worship not, thou shall behold 
The worlds beyond thy little world, nor be 
Amerced for doubts beyond thy little life, 
With torture of my dooming. There A\ill 
come 

An liour, wheu,toss’d upon some water-drops, 
A man shall say to a man, “ Believe in me, 

, And walk the waters;” and the man shall 
I walk 
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The billows and be safe. I will not say, 
Believe in me^ as a conditional creed * 

To save tliee ; but fly wth me o'er the gulf 
Of space an equal flight, and I will show 
What thou dar’st not deny,— the history 
Of past, and present, and of future worlds. 
Cain. Oh, god, or demon, or whate’er 
tliou art. 

Is yon our earth ? 

Lucifer. Dost thou not recognise 

The dust which form’d your father ? 

Cam. it be? 

ion small hlue circle, swinging in far ether, 
With an inferior circlet near it still, 

Which looks like that which lit our earthiv 
night ? 

Is this our Paradise? Wliere are its walls, 
And they who guard them ? 

Point me out the site 

Of Paradise. 

Cain. How should I ? As we move 
Like sunbeams onward, it grows small and 
smaller. 

And as it waxes little, and then less, 

Gathers a halo round it, like tlie light 
Whicli shone the roundest of the stars, 
when I 

Beheld tliem from the skirts of Paradise. 
Methinks tlicy botli, as we recede from them, 
Appear to join the innumerable stars 
Wliich are around us ; and, as we move on. 
Increase their mjTiads. 

Lucifer. And if there should be 

Worlds gieater than thine own, inhabited 
By greater things, and they themselves far 
more 

In number than the dust of thy dull earth. 
Though multiplied to animated atoms. 

All li^ ing, and all doom’d to dcatli, and 
wretcljed, 

"UHiat wouldst tliou think ? 

(^uin. I should be proud of thought 

Which knew such things. 

L^icifer. But if that high thought were 
Link’d to a servile mass of matter, and. 
Knowing such things, aspiring to such tilings, 
And science still beyond them, were chain'd 
down 

To the most gross and petty paltry wants, 

All foul and fulsome, ainl the verj' best 
Of thine enjoyments a sweet degradation, 

A most enervating and filthy cheat 
To lure thee on to the renewal of 
FresJi souls and bodies, all foredoom'd to be 

As frail, and few so happy 

Cam. Spirit! I 


No less than life ; a heritage not happy, 
If I may judge, till now. But, spirit ! if 


Know noiiglit of death, save as a dreadful 
thing 

Of which I have heard in)' parents speak, as of 
A hideous heritage I owe to them 


It be as thou hast said (and I witliin 
Feel the prophetic torture of its truth), 

Here let me die ; for to give birth to those 
Who can but suffer many years, and die, 
Methmks is merely propagating death, 

And multiplying murder. 

' . Thou canst not 

All die — there is what must survive 

. The Other 

Spake not of this unto my father, w’hen 

He shut him forth from Paradise, with death 
Written upon his foreliead. But at least 
Let what is mortal of me perish, that 
I may be in the rest as angels are. 

Lucifer. I am angelic ; wouldst thou be 
as 1 am ? 

CuDU I know not what thou art: I see 
thy power. 

And see thou show’st me things beyond viy 
power, 

Beyond all power of ray bom faculties, 
iVlthough inferior still to my desires 
And my conceptions. 

Lucifer. What are they which dwell 

So humbly in their pride, as to sojouni 
With worms in clay ? 

I'ain. And wJiat art thou who dwellest 
So haughtily in spirit, and canst range 
Nature and iimnortality — and yet 
Seem’st sorrowful ? 

Lucifer. I seem that which I am ; 

And therefore do I ask of thee, if thou 
Wouldst be immortal ? 

Vain. Thou hast said, I must be 

Immortal in despite of me. I knew not 
This until lately — but since it mn.«!t he, 

Let me, or happy or unhapp)’, learn 
To anticipate my immortality. 

Lucifer. Thou didst before I came upon 
thee. 

Cain. 

Lucifer. 

Cain. 

Lucifer. We and thy sons will try. But 
now, beliold I 
Is it not glorious ? 

Cain. Oh, thou beautiful 

And unimaginable ether \ and 
Ye multiplying masses of increased 
And still increasing lights! wbat are ye 
n\’bat 

Is this blue wilderness of interminable 
Air, where ye roll along, as I have seen 
The leaves along tlie limpid streams of Eden . 

Is yom* course measured for ye ? Or do ye 
Sweep on in your unbounded revelry 
Through an a«-rial universe of endless 
Esjiansioii — at wliich my soul aches to think 


How ? 

By suffering. 

And must torture he immortal ? 


Scene I.] 


Intoxicated with eternity ? 

Oh God I Oh Gods I or whatso'er ye are 1 
How beautiful ye are I how beautiful 
Your works, or accidents, or wliatsoe’er 
They may be ! Let me die, as atoms die 
(If that they die), or know ye in your might 
And knowledge ! My tliouglits are not in this 
hour 

Unworthy what I see, thougli my dust is ; 
Spirit ! let me expire, or see tliem nearer. 
Lucifer. Art thou not nearer ] look back 
to thine earth ! 

Cain. ^Vhere is it? I see nothing save a 
mass 

Of most innumerable lights. 

Lucifer. Look there ! 

Cain. I cannot see it. 

Lucifer. Vet it sparkles still. 

Cain. That! — yonder! 

Lucifer. Yea. 

Cam. And wilt thou tell me so? 

M hy, I have seen the lire-llies and fire-worms 
Sprinkle tlio dusky groves and the green 
banks 

In the dim twilight, brighter tlian yon world 
Whicli bears them. 

Lucifer. Thou hast seen both worms and 
worlds, 

Kach bright and sparkling— what dost think 
of tliem \ 

Cam. That they are beautiful in their 
own fipljcre. 

And that the night, which makes both 
beautiful. 

The little shining fire-fly in its flight. 

And tl»e immortal star in its great course, 
Must both be guided. 

Lurifer Ujit i;,y whom or what? 

Cam. Show me. 

Lucifer . Dar’st thou behold ? 

T 1 How know I what 

I dare behold? As yet, thou liast shown 
nought 

I dare not gaze on further. 

. . On, then, with me. 

\> ouldst thou behold things mortal or im- 
mortal ? 

('ain. "Why, what are things? 

Lucifer. partly : but what doth 

Sit next thy heart? 

^ TJie things I see 

l.ucifir. Butwhat 

onte nearest it ? 

Cain. The things I have not seen. 

Nor ever shall— the mysteries of death 
Lucifer. What, if I show to thee "things 
which have died, 

As I have shown thee much which cannot 
die ? 

Cain. Do so. 
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Lucifer. Away, then! on our mighty wings. 
Cain. Oh! how we cleave the blue! The 
' stars fade from ns 1 

The earth ! where is iny earth ? Let me look 
on it, 

, For I was made of it. 

I Lucifer. 'T is now beyond thee, 

Less, ill the universe, than thou in it ; 

' \et deem not that thou canst escape it; thou 
Shalt soon return to earth, and all its dust ; 
’Tis part of thy eternity, and mine. 

Cain. Where dost thou lead me? 

Lucifer. To what was before thee \ 

The phantasm of the world ; of which thv 
world 

Is but the wreck. 

f ai7i.^ What ! is it not then new? 

Lucifer. No more than life is; and that 
was ere thou 

()r 1 were, or the things which seem to us 
(Ircater than either : many things will have 
No end ; and some, which would pretend to 
have 

Had no beginning, have had one as mean 
As thou ; and mightier tilings have been 
extinct 

To make way for much meaner than we can 
Surmise ; for momenU only and the space 
Have been and must be all unchangpohle. 

But changes make not death, except to clay ; 
But thoii art clay — and canst but com- 
prehend 

That which was clay, and such thou .shalt 
behold. 

Cain. Olay, siurit! what thou wilt, I can 
survey. 

Lucifer. Away, tlien ! 

(am. But tlic lights fa<le from me fast, 

And .some till now grew larger as wo 
approach’d, 

And wore the look of worlds. 

Lucifer. And such they are. 

( am. And Edens in them ? 

Lucifer. 

, And men? 

Lucifer. \ea, or tilings higher. 

-.T- , Ay ? and seri)ents too ? 
Lucifer. >\ ouldst tliou liave men without 
tliem? must no reptiles 
Breathe, save the erect ones ? 

How the lights recede ! 

\\ here fly wo ? 

Lucifer. To the world of phantoms, which 
Are beings past, and shadows still to come 
Cam. But it grows dark, and dark— tho 
stars are gone ! 

Lucifer. And yet thou seest. 

Cam. 'X is a fearful light I 

No sun, no moon, no lights innumerable. 

Ihe ^ery blue of the empurjiled night 

S3 
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Fades to a dreary t^vilight, yet I see 
Huge dusky masses ; but unlike the worlds 
We were approaching, which, begirt with 
light. 

Seem’d full of life even when their atmosphere 
Of light gave way, and show’d them taking 
shapes 

Unequal, of deep valleys and vast mountains j 
And some emitting si^arks, and some dis- 
playing 

Enormous liquid plains, and some begirt 
With luminous belts, and floating moons, 
which took, 

Like them, the features of fair earth : — 
instead, 

All here seems dark and dreadful. 

Lucifer. But distinct. 

Thou seekest to behold death, and dead 
things ? 

Cain. I seek it not ; but as I know there 
are 

Such, and that my sire’s sin makes him and 
me, 

And all tliat we inherit, liable 
Xo such, I would behold at once, what I 
Must one day see perforce. 

Lucifer. Behold! 

Cain. ’Tis darkness. 

Lucifer. And so it shall be ever; but we 
will 

Unfold its gates l 

Cain. Enormous vapours roll 

Apart — what’s this? 

Lucifer. Enter ! 

Cain. Can I return ? 

Lucifer. Return! be sure: how else should 
deatli be peopled ? 

Its present realm is thin to what it will be 
Through thee and thine. 

Cain. The clouds still open wide 

And wider, and make widening circles round 
us. 

Lucifer. Advance! 

Cain. And thou ! 

Lxteifer. Fear not — without me thou 

Couldst not have gone beyond thy world. 
On ! on ! 

[JVtcy disajipcar through the clouds. 

Scene II. 

Hades. 

Enter Lucu'er and Cain. 

Cain. How silent and how* vast are these 
dim worlds ! 

For they seem more than one, and yet more 
peopled 

Thau the huge brilliant luminous orbs which 
swung 


So thickly in the upper air, that I 
Had deem’d them rather the bright populace 
Of some all uuima^able Heaven, 

Than things to be inhabited themselves. 

But that on drawing near them I beheld 
Their swelling into palpable immensity 
Of matter, w'hich seem’d made for life to 
dwell on. 

Rather than life itself. But here, all is 
So shadow’y, and so full of twilight, that 
It speaks of a day iiast. 

Lucifer. It is the realm 

Of death. — Wouldst have it present? 

Cain. Till I know 

That w^hich it really is, I cannot answer. 

But if it be as I have heard my father 
Deal out in his long homilies, ’tis a thing — 
Oh God ! I dare not think on’t! Cursed be 
He w’ho invented life that leads to death I 
Or the dull mass of life, that, being life, 
Could not retain, but needs must forfeit it — 
Even for the innocent 1 

Lucifer. Dost thou curse thy father ? 

Cain. Cursed he not me in giWng me my 
birth ? 

Cursed he not me before my birth, in daring 
To pluck the fruit forbidden ? 

Lucifer. Thou say’st well: 

The curse is mutual ’twixt thy sire and thee— 
But for thy sous and brother i 

Cain. Let them share it 

With me, their sire and brother I ^Vhat else is 
Bequeath’d to me ? I leave them my inherit- 
ance. 

Oh, ye interminable gloomy realms 
Of sw'imraing shadows and enormous shapes, 
Some fully shown, some indistinct, and all 
' Mighty and melancholy — what are ye '/ 

Live ye, or have ye lived ? 

Lucifer. Somew’hat of both. 

Cain. Then what is death ? 

Lucifer. What ! Hath not lie who made ye 
Said ’tis another life ? 

Cain. Till now* he hath 

Said nothing, save that all shall die. 

Lucifer. Perhaps 

He one day will unfold that further secret. 
Cain. Happy the day I 
Lucifer, Yes ; happy ! when imfolded, 
Through agonie.s unspeakable, and cloggd 
With agonies eternal, to innumerable 
Yet unborn mj’riads of uneonscious atoms, 

All to be animated for this only ! 

Cain. What are these mighty phantoms 

which I see , 

Floating around me? — They wear not tue 

form 

Of the intelligences I have seen 
Round our regretted and unenter’d Eden, 

Nor wear the form of man as I have \rew u i 
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In Adam’s and in Abel’s, and in mine, 

Nor in my sister-bride’s, nor in my children's : 
And yet they have an aspect, which, though not 
Of men nor angels, looks like something which. 
If not the last, rose higher than the first. 
Haughty, and high, and beautiful, and full 
Of seeming strength, but of inexplicable 
Shape ; for I never saw such. They bear not 
The wing of seraph, nor the face of man, 

Nor form of mightiest brute, nor aught that is 
Now breathing ; mighty yet and beautiful 
As the most beautiful and mighty which 
Live, and yet so unlike them, that I scarce 
Can call them living. 

Lucifer, Yet they lived. 

Cain. Where ? 

Lucifer. Where 

Thou livest. 

Cain. When ? 

Lucifer. On what thou callcst earth 

They did inhabit. 

Cam. Adam is the first. 

Lucifer. Of thine, I grant thee— but too 
mean to be 
The last of these. 

Cain. And what are they ? 

Lucifer. That which 

Thou shalt be. 

Cain. But what iccre they? 

Lucifer. Living, high, 

Intelligent, good, great, and glorious things. 
As much superior unto all thy sire, 

Adam, could e’er have been in Eden, as 
The sixty-tliousandtli generation shall be, 

In its dull damp degeneracy, to 
Thee and thy son; — and hoiv weak they are, 
judge 

By thy own flcsli. 

Cain. Ah me! and did they perish? 

Lucifer. Yes, from their earth, as thou 
w’ilt fade from thine. 

Cain. But was mine theirs ? 

Lucifer. It was. 

Cain. But not as now’. 

It is too little and too lowly to 
Sustain such creatures. 

Lucifer. True, it was more glorious. 

Cain. And wherefore did it fall ? 

Lucifer. Ask him who fells. 

Cain. But how? 

Lucifer. By a most crushing and inexorable 
Destruction and disorder of tlie elements, 
Which struck a world to chaos, as a chaos 
Subsiding has struck out a world : such things, 
Though rare in time, are frequent in eternity.— 
Pass on, and gaze upon the past 

... ’T is awful! 

Lucifer. And true. Behold these phantoms! 
they w'ere once 
Material as thou art. 


Cain. And must I bo 

Like them ? 

Lucifer. Let Him who made thee answer 
that. 

I show thee wliat thy predecessors are, 

And what they iccre thou feelost, in degree 
Inferior as thy petty feelings and 
Tby pettier portion of the immortal part 
Of high intelligence and eartlily strength 
What ye in common have with what they 
had . 

Is life, and what yo l:ave — death: the 

rest 

Of yom* poor attributes is such as suits 
Beptiles engender'd out of the subsiding 
Slime of a mighty universe, crush’d into 
A scarcely-yet shaped planet, peopled with 
Things whoso enjoyment was to bo in blind- 
ness — 

.\ Paradise of Ignorance, from wbich 
Knowledge was barr’d as poison. But behold 
What these superior beings are or were; 

Or, if it irk thee, turn thee back and till 
The earth, tby task— I’ll waft thee there in 
safety. 

Cain. No: I'll stay here. 

Lucifer. How long ? 

Cain. For ever I Since 

I must one day return here from the earth, 

I rather would remain ; I am sick of all 
That dust has shown me — let me dwell in 
shadows. 

Lucifer. It cannot be : thou now behold- 
est as 

A vision that which is reality. 

To make thyself lit for this dwelling, thou 
Must pass through what the things thou sce’st 
have pass'd — 

The gates of death. 

Cain. By what gate have we enter’d 

Even now ? 

Lucifer. By mine ! But, plighted to return, 
'ly spirit buoys tliee up to bathe in regions 
Where all is breathless save thyself, (laze on ; 
But do not think to dwell here till tliine hour 
Is come. 

Cam. And these, too; can they ne’er repass 

To earth again ? 

Lucifer. 7'heir earth is gone for ever — 
So changed by its convulsion, they would not 
Be conscious to a sijigle present spot 
Of its new scarcely harden’d surface— 't was— 
Oh, what a beautiful world it teas ! 

Cain. jg 

It IS not with the earth, though I must till it, 

I feel at war, but that I may not profit 
By what it bears of beautiful, nntoiling 
Nor gratify my thousand sweUing thoughts 
With knowledge, nor allay my thousand fears 
Of death and life. 
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Lucifer. What thy world is thou see’st, 
But canst not comprehend the shadow of 
That which it was. 

Cain. And those enoiTnous creatures, 
Phantoms inferior in intelligence 
(At least so seeming) to the things we have 
pass’d, 

Resembling somewhat the wild liabitants 
Of the deep woods of earth, the liugest which 
Roar nightly in the forest, but ten-fold 
In magnitude and terror; taller than 
The cherub-guarded walls of Eden, with 
Eyes flashing like the fiei’y swords which 
fence them, 

And tusks projecting like the trees stripp’d of 
Their bark and branches — what were they i 

Lucifer. _ ^ That which 

The Mammoth is in thy world; — but these 
lie 

By mj’riads underneath its surface. 

Cain. But 

None on it ? 

Lucifer. No : for thy frail race to war 
With them would render the curse on it 
useless — 

T would be destroy’d so early, 

Cain. But why 

Lucifer. You have forgotten the denuncia- 
tion 

Which drove your race from Eden — war with 
all things, 

And death to all things, and disease to most 
things, 

And pangs, and bitterness ; these were the 
fruits 

Of the forbidden tree. 

('ain. But animals — 

Did they, too. oat of it, that they must die ? 

Lucifer. Your Maker (old ye, they were 
made for you. 

As j’ou for liim. — You would not have their 
doom 

Superior to your own ? Had Adam not 
Fallen, all had stood. 

Cain. Alas I the hopeless wretches ! 

They too must share my sire's fate, like his j 
sons ; 

Like them, too, without having shared the 
apple ; 

Like them, too, without the so dear-bought 
knowledge ! 

It was a Ij'ing tree — for we know nothing. 

At least ii promised knowledge at the price 
Of death — but knoicledge still : but what knows 
man ? 

Lucifer. It may be death leads to the 
highest knowledge ; 

And being of all things th® sole thing certain. 
At least leads to the surest science: therefore 
The tree was true, though deadly. 


Cain. These dim realms ! 

I see them, but I know them not. 

Lucifer. Because 

Thy hour is yet afar, and matter cannot 
Comprehend spirit wholly — but ’t is something 
To know there are such realms. 

Cain. We knew already 

That there was death. 

Lucifer. But not what was beyond it. 
Cain. Nor know I now. 

Lntcifer. Thou knowest that there is 

A state, and many states beyond thine own — 
And this thou kuewest not this morn. 

Cain. But all 

Seems dim and shadowy. 

Lucifer. Be content; it will 

Seem clearer to thine Immortality. 

Cain. And yon immeasurable liquid space 
Of glorious azure which floats on beyond us, 
Which looks like water, and which I should 
deem 

The river wliich flows out of Paradise 
Past my own dwelling, but that it is banklcss 
And boundless, and of an ethereal hue — 
What is it? 

Lucifer. There is still some such on earth, 
Although inferior, and thy children shall 
Dwell near it — 't is the phantasm of an o^an. 
Cain. ’Tis like another world; a liquid 
sun — 

And those inordinate creatures sporting o’er 
Its shining surface ? 

Lucifer. Are its inhabitants, 

The past leviathans. 

Cain. And yon immense 

Serpent, w’hich rears his "dripping mane and 
vasty 

Head ten times higher than the haughtiest 

Forth from the abyss, looking as be could coU 
Himself around the orbs we lately look a 
on — 

Is lie not of the kind which bask’d beneath 
The tree in Eden ? 

Lurifer. Eve. thy mother, best 

Can tell wliat shape of seriient tempted her. 
Cain. This seems too terrible, bo doubt 
the other 

Had more of beauty. 

Lucifer. Hast thou ne’er beheld 
Coin. Many of the same kind (at least so 

call’d), , , 

But never that precisely wdiich persuadea 
The fatal fruit, nor even of the same aspect. 

Lucifer. Your father saw bun not ? 

Cain No: ’t was my mother 

Who tempted liim— she tempted by the 

serpent. , r.r 

Lucifer. Good roan I whene’er thy wfle, o 

tby sons’ wives, 
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Tempt thee or them to aught that’s new or 
strange, 

Be sui*e thou see’st first who bath tempted 
them. 

Cain. Thy precept comes too late: there 
is no more 

For 861*1)0013 to tempt woman to. 

Lucifer. But there 

Are some things still which woman may 
tempt man to, 

And man tempt woman let thy sons look 
to it! 

My coun.sel is a kind one; for His even 
Given chieUy at my own expense ; H is true, 
'Twill not be follow'd, 'so there’s little lost. 
Cain. I understand not this. 

Lucifer. The happier thou ! — 

Thy world and thou arc still too vountr ! 
Thou thinkest 

Thyself most wicked and unhanpv : is it 
Not so? 

Cain. For crime, I know not, l)ut for pain, 
I have felt much. 

Lucifer. First-born of the first nmn ! 

Tliy present state of sin, and thou art evil— 
Of sorrow, and thou sulferest -are both Eden 
In all its innocence compared to what 
Thou sliortly may’.st be; and that state again, 
In its redoubled wretchedness, a Paradise 
To what thy sons' sons' sons, accumulating 
In generations like to dust (which they 
In fact but add to), sliall endure amt do. — 
Now let us back to earth 1 

Cain. And wherefore didst thou 

Lead me here only to ijiform me this ? 

Luefer. Was not thy quest for know- 
ledge ? 

Cain. Yes; as being 

The road to happiness. 

Luefer. If truth be so, 

Thou hast it. 

('ain. Then my father’s God did well 

When he prohibited the fatal tree. 

Lucifer. But had done better in not 
planting it. 

But ignorance of evil doth not save 
From evil ; it must still roll on the same, 

A part of all things. 

Cain. Not of all things. No* 

I ’ll not believe it— for I thirst for good. 
Lucifer. And who and what doth not? 

H ho covets evil 

For its own bitter sake ?— .Vo/ie— nothini? » 
’tis 

The leaven of all life, and lifelessness. 

Cam. ^\ithin those glorious orbs which 
wo beheld, 

Distant, and dazzling, and innumerable 


Lucifer. Thou hast seen them from afar. 
Cain. And what of that? 

Distance can but diminish glory — they, 

When nearer, must be more ineffable. 
Lucifer. Approach the things of earth 
most beautiful, 

And judge their beauty near. 

Cum. I have done this — 

Tlie loveliest thing I know is loveliest 
nearest. 

Lucifer. Then there must be delusion.— 
What is that 

Whicli being nearest to tbine eyes is still 
More beautiful tlian beauteous things re- 
mote ? 

Cain. My sister Adah.— All the stars of 
heaven. 

The deep blue noon of night, lit by an orb 
^Vbicli looks a spirit, or a spirit’s world— 

I Ihe hues of twilight — the sun's gorgeous 
; coming — 

His setting indescribable, which fills 
’ My eye.s with pleasant tears as I behold 
Him sink, and feel my heart float softly with 
! him 

Along that W’cstern paradise of clouds, 

The forest shade, the green hough, the bird's 
voice — 

The vesper bird’s, which seems to sing of 
love, 

.\nd mingles with the song of cherubim, 

As the day closes over Eden’s walls: 

•^!| nothing, to my eyes and heart, 

lake Adali’s face : I turn from earth and 
heaven 
To gaze on it. 

Luefer. ’T is fair as frail mortalitv, 

In the first dawn and bloom of young 
creation, ® 

And earliest embraces of earth’s parents 
Call make its offspring ; still it is delusion. 
Cain, iou think so, being not her brother 
/'[^cifer. Mortal!' 

My brotherhood’s with those who have no 
chililreiK 

Then thou canst have no fellowship 
with us. ^ 

Luefer. It may be that thine own shall 
be for me. 

But if thou dost possess a beautiful 
Being beyond all beauty in tbine eyes. 

\\ by art thou T\Tetched ? 

Why do I exist? 

\V by art thou WTetched ? why are all things 

Even he who made us must be, as the maker 
Of things unhappy ! To produce destruction 
Can surely never be the task of jov 


Ere we came down into this phantom reahn I An 

111 cannot come : they are too beautiful. ’ Then'^ wl.; LTvnlTe Ldng gS‘Taah i 
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This question of my father ; and lie said, 
Because this evil only was the path 
To good. Strange good, that must arise 
from out 

Its deadly opposite 1 I lately saw 
A lamb stung by a reptile : the poor suckling 
Lay foaming on the earth, beneath the vain 
And piteous Ideating of its restless dam ; 

My father pluck’d some liei'bs, and laid tbera to 
Tho wound ; and by degrees the helpless 
wretch 

Resumed its careless life, and rose to drain 
The motlier’s milk, who o’er it tremulous 
Stoo<i licking its reviving limbs with joy. 
Behold, my son ! said Adam, how' from evil 
Springs good ! 

J^ucifer. What didst thou answer ? 
Cain. Nothing; for 

He is my father : but I thought, that t were 
A better portion for the animal 
Never to have been stung at all, than to 
Purchase renewal of its little life 
With agonies unutterable, though 
Dispell'd by antidotes. 

Lucifer. But as thou saidst 

Of all beloved things thou lovest her 
Who shared thy mother’s milk, and giveth 
hers 

Unto thy children — 

Cain. Most assuredly : 

What should I be without her? 

Lucifer. What am I ? 

Cain. Dost thou love nothing ? 

Lucifer. What does thy God love? 

Cain. All things, my father says; but I 
confess 

I see it not in their allotment here. 

Lucifer. And, therefore, thou canst not 
see if 1 love 

Or no, except some vast and general purpose. 
To which poi'ticular things must melt like 
snows. 

Cain. Snows ! what are they ? 

Lucifer. Be happier in not knowing 

What thy remoter offspring must encounter ; 
But bask beneath the clime which knows no 
winter. 

Cain. But dost thou not love something 
like thyself? 

Lucifer. And dost thou love thyself t 
Cain. Yes, but love more 

What makes my feelings more endurable. 

And is more than myself, because I love it. 
Lucifer. Thou lovest it, because ’tis 
beautiful, 

As was the apple in thy mother’s eye ; 

And when it ceases to be so, thy love 
Will cease, like any other appetite. 

Cain. Cease to be beautiful ! how can 
that be ? 


Lucifer. With time. 

Cain. But time has passM, and hitherto 
Even Adam and my mother both are fair : 
Not fair like Adah and the seraphim — 

But very fair. 

Lucifer. All that must pass away 
In them and her. 

Cain. I’m sorry for it ; but 

Cannot conceive my love for her the less : 
And when her beauty disappears, methinks 
He who creates all beauty will lose more 
Than me in seeing perish such a work. 
Lucifer. I pity thee who lovest what 
must perish. 

Cain. And I thee who lov’st nothing. 
Lucifer. And thy brother — 

Sits he not near thy heart ? 

Cain. Why should he not? 

Lucifer. Thy father loves him well— so 
does thy God. 

Cain. And so do I. 

Lucifer. ’Tis well and meekly done. 

Cam. Meekly! 

Lucifer. He is the second born of flesh. 
And is his mother’s favourite. 

Cain. Let him keep 

Her favour, since the serpent was the first 
To w'in it. 

ljucifer. And his father’s ? 

Cain. Wliat is that 

To me? should I not love that which all 
love ? 

Lucifer. And the Jehovah — the indulgent 
Lord, 

And bounteous planter of barr’d Paradise — 
He, too, looks smilingly on Abel. 

Cain. I 

Ne’er saw him, and I know not if he smiles. 
Lucifer. But you have seen his angels. 
Cain. Rarely. 

Lucifer. , 1^“^ 

Sufficiently to see they love your brother : 

His sacrifices are acceptable. 

Cain. So be they ! wherefore speak to me 

of this ? 1 * / 

Lucifer. Because thou hast thought oi 

this ere now. 

Cain. And if 

I have thought, why recall a thought that 
[he pauses, as agitateil) — Spirit. 

Here we are in thy world ; speak not of mine. 
Thou hast shown me wonders: thou hast 

shown me those , 

Mighty pre-Adamites who walk’d the eartn 
Of^which ours is the >vreck : thou hast 
pointed out 

Myriads of starry worlds, of winch our own 
Is the dim and remote companion, in , 
Infinity of life: thou hast shown me shadows 
Of that existence with the dreaded name 
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Which my sire hroaght us — Death ; thou hast 
shown me much — 

But not all : show me where Jehovah dwells, 
In his especial Paradise — or thine: 

Where is it ? 

Lucifer. llere^ and o’er all spa^e. 

Cain. But ye 

Have some allotted dwelling — as all things ; 
Clay has its earth, and other worlds their 
tenants ; 

All temporary breathing creatures their 
Peculiar element ; and things which liave 
Long ceased to breathe our breath, have 
theirs, thou say’st; 

And the Jehovah ami tliyself have thine — 

Ye do not dwell together ? 

Lucifer. No, we reign 

Together ; but our dwellings are asunder. 
Cain. Would there were only one of ye! 
j)erchance 

An unity of purpose might make union 
In elements wliieh seem now jarr’d in storms. 
How came ye, being spirits, wise and infinite, 
To separate ? Are ye not as brethren in 
Your essence, and your nature, and your 
glory ? 

Lucifer. Art thou not Abel’s brother ? 
Cain. We are brethren. 

And so we shall remain ; but were it not so. 

Is spirit like to flesh ? can it fall out ? 

Inflnity witli Immortality ? 

Jarring and turning space to misery-* 

For what ? 

Lucifer. To reign. 

Cain. Did ye not tell me that 

Ye are both eternal ? 

Lucifer. Yea I 

Cain. And what I have seen, 

Yon blue immensity, is boundless ? 

Lucifer. Ay. 

Cain. And cannot ye both reujn^ then ? — 
is there not 

Enough ?— why should ye differ ? 

Lucifer'. We both reign. 

Cain. But one of you makes evil. 

Lucifer. Which ? 

Cain. Thou ! for 

If thou canst do man good, why dost thou not i 
Lucifer. And why not he who made ? / 
made ye not ; 

Ye are his creatures, and not mine. 

Cam. Then leave us 

Ilis creatures, as thou say’st we are, or show 
me 

Thy dw'elling, or his dwelliug. 

Lucifer. 1 could show thee 

Both ; hut the time will come thou shalt sec 
one 

Of them for evermore. 

Cain. And why not now’? 
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Lucifer. Thy human mind hath scarcely 
grasp to gather 

The little I have show'u thee into calm 
And clear thought ; and thou w’ouldst go on 
aspiring 

To the ^eat double mysteries I the tioo 
PrincijAes } 

And gaze upon them on their secret thrones 1 
Dust 1 limit thy ambition ; for to see 
Either of these would be for thee to perish 1 
Cain. And let me perish, so I see them ! 
Lucifer. There 

The son of herw’ho snatch’d the apple spake! 
But thou wouldst only perish, and not see 
them ; 

That sight is for the other state. 

Cain. Of death? 

Lucifer. That is the prelude. 

Cain. Then I dread it less, 

Now that I know that it leads to something 
definite. 

Lucifer. And now I will convey thee to 
thy world, 

Where thou shalt multiply the race of Adam, 
Eat, drink, toil, tremble, laugh, weei), sleep, 
and die. 

Cain. And to what end have I beheld 
these things 

Which thou hast shown me ? 

Lucifer. Didst thou not require 

Knowledge ? And have I not, in what I 
show’’d, 

Taught thee to know' thyself? 

Cam. Alas ! I seem 

Nothing. 

Lucifer. And this should be the human 
sum 

Of knowledge, to know mortal nature's 
nothingness ; 

Bcqucatli that science to thy children, and 
'T will spare them many tortures. 

Cain. Haughty spirit ! 

Thou speak’st it proudly ; but thyself, though 
proud, 

Hast a superior. 

Lucifer. No! by heaven, which He 

Holds, and the ahj'ss. and tlie immensity 
Of w orUls and life, w hich I hold with him— 
No! 

I have a victor— true ; hut no superior. 
Homage he has from all— but none from me : 

I battle it against him, as I battled 

111 highest heaven. Through all eternity, 

And the unfathomable gulfs of Hades, 

And the interminable realms of space* 

And the infinity of endless ages, 

All, all, will I dispute ! And world by world 
And star by star, and universe by universe 
Shall tremble in the balance, till the great ’ 
Conflict shall cease, if ever it shall cease 
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Which it ne’er shall, till he or I be quench’d I 
And what can quench our immortality, 

Or mutual and irrevocable bate ? 

He as a conqueror ^vill call the conquer’d 
£vil ; but what will be the good he gives ? 
Were I the victor, his works would be deem'd 
The only evil ones. And you, ye new 
And scarce born mortals, what have been his 
gifts 

To you already, in your little world ? 

Cain. But few j and some of those but 
bitter. 

Lucifer. Back 

With me, then, to thine earth, and try the 
rest 

Of his celestial boons to you and yours. 

Evil and good are things in their omi essence. 
And not made good or evil by the giver ; 

But if he gives you good — so call him ; if 
Evil springs from him, do not name it mine, 
Till ye know better its true fount ; and judge 
Not by words, though of spirits, but the fruits 
Of your existence, such as it must be. 

One good gift has the fatal apple given — 

Your reason : — let it not be over-sw’ay'd 
By tyrannous threats to force you into faith 
’Gainst all external sense and inw'ard feeling : 
Think and endure, — and form an inner world 
In your own bosom — where the outward fails; 
So shall you nearer be the spiritual 
Nature, and war triumphant with your own. 

[They disap2>^nr. 

' ♦♦ 

Act in. 

Scene I. — The Earth, near Eden, as in Act J. 

Enter Cain and Adah. 

Adah. Hush, tread softly, Cain. 

Cain. I will ; but wherefore ? 

Adah. Our little Enoch sleeps upon yon 
bed 

Of leaves, beneath the cypress. 

Cain. Cypress! 'tis 

A gloomy tree, w’hich looks as if it mourn’d 
O’er w’hat it shadows ; wherefore didst thou 
choose it 

For our child’s canopy ? 

Adah. Because its branches 

Shut out the sun like night, and therefore 
seem’d 

Fitting to shadow slumber. 

Cain. Ay, the last — 

And longest ; but no matter — lead me to him. 

[They go up to Oie child. 
How lovely he appears ! his little cheeks, 

In their pure incarnation, vjdng with 
The rose leaves strewn beneath them. 
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A dah. And his lips, too, 

How beautifully parted f No ; you shall not 
Kiss him, at least not now* : he will awake 
soon. 

His hour of mid-day rest is nearly over ; 

But it were pity to disturb him till 
’Tis closed. 

Cain. You have said well; I will contain 
My heart till then. He smiles, and sleeps I — 
Sleep on. 

And smile, thou little, young inheritor 
Of a world scarce less young : sleep on, and 
smile I 

Thine are the hours and days when both are 
cheering 

And innocent ! thou, hast not pluck’d the 
fruit — 

Thou kuow’’st not thou art naked I Must the 
time 

Come thou shalt be amerced for sins unknown. 
Which were not thine nor mine ? But now 
sleep on 1 

His cheeks are reddening into deeper smiles, 
And shining lids are trembling o’er his long 
Lashes, dark as the cj press which waves o’er 
them ; 

Half open, from beneath them the clear blue 
Laughs out, although in slumber. He must 
dream — 

Of what 'i Of Paradise ! — Av ! dream of it, 

My disinherited boy ! ’Tis but a dream ; 

For never more thyself, thy sons, nor fathers, 
Shall walk in that forbidden i^lace of joy ! 
Adah. Dear Cain I Nay, do not whisper 
o’er our son 

Such melancholy yearnings o’er the past : 

Why wilt thou always mourn for Paradise ? 
Can W'e not make another ? 

Cain. Where? 

Adah. Here, or 

Where’er thou w ilt : W’here’er thou art, I feel 
not 

The want of this so much regretted Eden. 

Have I not thee, our boy, our sire, and 
brother. 

And Zillah — our sweet sister, and our Eye, 

To w'hom W’e owe so much besides our birth . 
Cain. Yes— death, too, is amongst the 
debts we owe her. . 

Adah. Cain ! that proud spirit, who with- 
drew’ thee hence, 

Hath sadden’d thine still deeper. I had hoped 
The promised wonders which thou hast be- 
held, , 

Visions, thou say’st, of past and present 

worlds, , 

Would have composed thy mind into the caim 
Of a content^ knowledge ; but I see 
Thy guide hath done thee evil ; still I thaiiK 

him. 
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And can forgive him all, that he so soon 
Hath given thee back to us. 

Cain. So soon? 

Adah. 'T is scarcely 

Two liours since ye departed t two lomj liours 
To but only hours upon the sun. 

Cain. And yeti have approach’d that sun. 
and seen 

Worlds which he once shone on, and never 
more 

Shall liglit ; and worlds he never lit : me- 
thouglit 

Years had roll’d o’er my absence. 

Hardly hours. 

Cain. The mind then hath capacity of 
time, 

And measures it by that which it beholds, 
Pleasing or painful ; little or almighty, 

I had beheld the immemorial works 
Of endless beings; skirr’dextinguish’d worlds; 
And, gazing on eternity, methought 
I had borrow’d more by a few drops of 
ages 

From its immensity : but now I feel 
My littleness again. Well said the spirit. 
That I was nothing I 

Adah. Wherefore said he so? 

Jehovah said not that. 

Cain. No: he contents him 

n ith making ns the nothuuf which we are ; 
And after battering dust with glimpses of ’ 
Eden and Immortality, resolves 
It bade to dust again — for what ? 

Adah. Thou know’st — 

Even for oiir parents’ error. 

Cain. MTiat is that 

io us ? they snm’d, then lei them die ? 

Adah. Ihou hast not spoken well, nor is 
that thouglit 

Thy own, but of tlie spirit who was with thee 
AVould 1 could die for them, so thru might 
live! 

Cain. Why, so say I— provided that one 
victim 

Might satiate the insatiable of life, 

And that our little rosy sleejier tliere 
Might never taste of death nor human sorrow 
Nor hand it down to those who spring from 
him. ® 

Adah. How know we that some such 
atonement one day 
May not redeem our race ? 

Cam. By sacrificing 

The harmless for the guilty? what atone- 
ment 

Were there? why, icc are innocenl: what 
have we 

pone, that we must be victims for a deed 
Before our birth, or need have victims to 
Atone for this mysterious, nameless sin— 


If it be such a sin to seek for knowledge ? 

Adah. Alas I thou sinnest now', my Cain : 
thy words 

Sound impious in mine ears. 

Cain. Then leave me! 

Adah. Never 

Though thy Go<l left thee. 

Caox. Say, wliat have we here? 

Adah. Two altars, which our brother 
Abel made 

During thine absence, whereupon to offer 
A sa<u*ifice to God on thy return. 

Cain. And liow knew hr, that / would be 
so ready 

With the burnt offerings, which he daily 
brings 

With a meek brow, whoso base humility 
Shows more of fear than wor.ship, as a bribe 
To the Creator ? 

Adah. Surely, ’tis well done. 

Cam. One altar may suffice; J have no 
offering. 

Adah. The fruits of the earth, the earlv. 
beautiful 

Blossom and bud, and bloom of flowers and 
fruits; 

These are a goodly offering to the Lord, 

Given with a gentle and a contrite spirit. 

Cam, I have toil d, and till'd, and sweaten 
in the sun. 

According to the curse: — must I do more ? 

For what should I be gentle ? for a w ar 
With all the elements ere they will yield 
The bread we eat? For what must I be 
grateful ? 

For being dust, and grovelling in the dust 
Till I return to dust ? If I am nothing— ’ 

For nothing shall I be an hypocrite. 

And seem well-pleased with pain ? For wliat 
should I 

Be contrite ? for my father’s sin, already 
Expiati? w ith wliat we all have undergone 
And to be more than expiated by ’ 

The ages prophesied, uixm our seed. 

Little deems our young blooming sleeper 
there, ’ 

The germs of an eternal misery 
To myriads is within him ! better ’t were 
I snatch’d him in his sleep, and dash’d him 
gainst 

The rocks, than let him live to 

Adah. AK • 

Touch not the child-my child! ?A/child i 
Oh, Cain I 

Cain Fear not ! for all the stars, and all 
the power 

hS'" ^ 

With ruder peeling than a father’s kiss 
Adah. Iheii, why so awful in tby speech ? 
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Cain. I said, 

’T were better tbat be ceased to live, than give 
Life to so much of sorrow ns he must 
Endure, and, harder still, bequeath ; but since 
That saying jars you, let us only say — 

’T were better that he never had been born. 
Adah. Oh, do not sa}' sol "Wliere were 
then the joys. 

The mother’s joys of watching, nourishing, 
And lo\ing him ? Soft I lie awakes. Sweet 
Enoch I [She (/oes io the child. 

Oh, Cain ! look on him; see how full of life. 
Of strength, of bloom, of beauty, and of joy. 
How like to me— how like to thee, when 
gentle. 

For then we are all alike ; is’t not so, Cain ? 
Mother, and sire, and son, our features are 
Keflected in each other ; as they are 
In the clear waters, when the}/ are yentle^ and 
When thoic art yentle. Love us, then, my 
Cain ! 

Aiid love thyself for our sakes, for we love 
thee. 

Look I how he laughs and stretches out his 
arms, 

And opens wide bis blue eyes upon thine, 

To hail his father; while his little form 
Flutters as wing’d with joy. Talk not of pain I 
The childless cherubs well might envy thee 
The pleasures of a parent ! Bless him, Cain I 
As yet he hath no words to thank thee, but 
Ilis heart will, and thine own too. 

Cain. Bless thee, boy ! 

If tbat a mortal blessing may avail thee. 

To save thee from the serpent’s curse I 
Ada)}. It shall. 

Surely a father’s blessing may avert 
A leptile's subtlety. 

i 'tiin. Of that I doubt ; 

But bless him ne’er the less. 

Adah. Onr brother comes. 

Cain. Thy brother Abel. 

Enter Ahel. 

AM. Welconie, Cain 1 My brother. 

The peace of God be on thee I 

Cain. Abel, bail! 

Ahel. Our sister tells me that thou hast 
been wandering. 

In high communion with a spirit, far 
Beyond our wonted range. Was he of those 
We have seen and spoken with, like to our 
father ? 

Cain. No. 

Ahel. ^Hiy then commune with him? he 
may be 

A foe to the Most High. 

Cain. And friend to man. 

Has the Most High been so — if so you term 
him? 
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Ahel. Term him / 3'our words are strange 
to-day, my brother. 

My sister Adah, leave us for awhile — 

We mean to sacrifice. 

Adah. Farewell, my Cain ; 

But fii‘st embrace thy son. May his soft 
spirit. 

And Abel’s pious ministry, recall thee 
To peace and holiness! 

[Exit Adah, with her child. 
Ahel. Wliere hast thou been ? 

Cain. I know not. 

Abel. Nor what thou hast seen? 

Cain. The dead. 

The immortal, the unbounded, the omnipo- 
tent, 

The ovei*powcring mj’steries of space — 

The innumerable worlds that w’ere and are — 
A whirlwind of such overwhelming things. 
Suns, moons, and earths, upon their loud- 
voiced spheres 

Singing in thunder round me, as have made 
me 

Unfit for mortal converse : leave me, Abel. 
Ahel. Thine eyes are flashing with un- 
natural light — 

Thy cheek is flush'd with an unnatural hue — 
Thj-' words are fraught with au unnatural 
sound — 

What may this mean ? 

Cain. It means 1 pray thee, leave 

me. 

Abel. Not till we have pray’d and sacn- 
ficed together. 

Cain. Abel, I pray thee, sacrifice alone— 

Jehovah loves thee well. 

Abel. Both w'ell, I hope. 

Cain. But thee the better : I care not for 
that ; 

Thou art fitter for his worship than I am ; 

Revere him, then — but let it be alone 

At least, without me. 

am. - Brother, I should ill 

Deserve the name of our gi eat father’s son. 

If, as my elder, I revered thee not, 

And in the worslnp of our God, call d not 
Ou thee to join me, and precede me in 

Our priesthood — ’tis thy place. , 

Cain. But I have ne er 

Asserted it. . ^ t « 

Ahel. The more my gnef ; I pray 
To do so now : thy soul seems labouring m 
Some strong delusion ; it will calm thee.^^^_ 

Cain. . , T/ 

Nothing can calm me more, talm! say *• 

Knew I what calm was in th® soul, 

I have seen the elements still d. 7 
l0ftV0 1T10 ^ 

Or let me leave thee to thy pious purpose. 
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Abel. Neither ; we must perform our task 
together. 

Spuru me uot. 

Cain. If it must be so well, then. 

What shall I do ? 

Abel. Choose one of those two altars. 
Cain. Choose for me : they to me are so 
much turf 
And stone. 

Abel. Choose thou 1 

Cain. I have chosen, 

Ahel.^ 'Tis the highest, 

And suits thee, as the elder. Now prepare 
Thine offerings. 

Cain. Where are thine ? 

Abel. Behold them here — 

The firstlings of the flock, and fat thereof - 
A sliepherd’s humble offering. 

Cain. I have no flocks ; 

I am a tiller of the ground, and must 
Yield what it yieldeth to my toil— its fruit ; 

\_ile gathers fruits. 
Behold them in their various bloom and ripe- 
ness. 

[They dress their altars, and khulle a 

Jtavie upon them. 
AheL My brother, as the elder, offer first 
Tl^ prayer and tlianksgiving with sacrifice. 

Cam. No— I am new to this; lead thou 
the way. 

And I will follow— as I may. 

Abel {kneeling). Oh, God I 

Who made us, and who breatlied the breath 
of life 

Within our nostrils, who hath blessed us, 

And spared, despite our father’s sin, to make 
His children all lost, as they might have been, 
Had no" thy justice been so temper'd with 
The mercy w'hich is thy deliglit, as to 
Accord a pardon like a Paradise, 

Compared w ith our gi*eat crimes Sole Lord 
of light, 

Of good, and glory, and eternity I 
Without whom all w'ere evil, and with whom 
Nothing can err, except to some good end 

Of thine omnipotent benevolence 

Inscrutable, but still to be fulfill'd— 

Accept from out thy humble first of shep- 
herd’s 

First of the" first-born flocks — an offering, 

In itself nothing — as what offering can be 
Aught unto thee ? — but yet accept it for 
The thanksgiving of him who spreads it in 

Ihe face of thy high heaven, bowing his 
own 

Even to the dust, of which he is, in honour 
Of thee, and of thy name, for evennore! 

Cain [standing erect during this speech). 
bpirit ! whate’er or wliosoe’er thou art 
Omnipotent, it may be- and, if good, 


Shown in the exemption of thy deeds from 
evil; 

Jehovah upon earth ! and God in heaven 1 
And it may be with other names, because 
Thine attributes seem many, as thy works : — 
If thou must be propitiated with prayers, 
Take them 1 If thou must be induced w ith 
altars. 

And soften’d with a sacrifice, receive them ( 
Two beings here erect them unto thee. 

If thou lov’st blood, the shepherd’s shrine, 
which smokes 

On my right hand, hath alied it for thy service 
In the first of his flock, whose limbs now reek 
In sanguinary incense to thy skies; 

Or if the sweet and blooming fruits of earth, 
And milder seasons, which the unstain’d turf 
I spread them on now offers.in tlie face 
Of the broad sun wliich ripen’d them, may 
seem 

Good to thee, inasmuch as they have not 
Suffer’d in limb or life, and rather form 
A sample of thy works, than supplication 
To look on ours ! If a shrine without victim. 
And altar without gore, may win thy favour, 
Look oil it ! and for him who dresseth it, 

He is such as thou mail’st liiin ; and seeks 
nothing 

^yllich must he won hy kneeling: if he’s evil, 
Strike him 1 tliou art omnipotent, and 
may’st— 

For what can he oppo.se ? If he be good, 
Strike liim, or .spare him, as thou wilt ! since 
all 

Rests upon thee ; and good and evil seem 
To have no power tliemselvcs, save in thy 
will ; 

And wlietlier that be gocwl or ill I know not 
Not being omnipotent, nor fit to judge 
Omnipotence, but merely to endure 
Its mandate ; which thus far I liave endured 
[Ihejirenpon the altar o/Auel kindles into 
a column of the brightest Jlame, and 
ascends to heaven ; while a whirlwind 
ihrmvs down the altar ofCAiu, and scat- 
itrs theftuitz ohroud upon the earth 
Abel [kneeling). Oh, brother, pray ! Jeho- 
vah s in-oth with thee. 

Cain. Why so ? 

Abel. Thy fruits are scatter’d on 

the earth. 

Cam. From earth they came, to earth let 
them return ; 

Their seed will bear fresh fruit there ere the 
summer : 

Thy burnt fiesh.off’ring prospers better : see 

How heaven heks up the fiames, when thick 
With blood 1 

upon my offering’s accept- 
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But make another of thiue own before 
It is too late. 

Cam. I build no more altars, 

Nor suffer any 

Abel {rising). Cain! what meanest thou? 
Cain. To cast down yon vile tiatt’rer of 
the clouds, 

The smoky harbinger of thy dull prayers — 
Thiiie altar, with its blood of lambs and 
kids, 

Which fed on milk, to be destroy’d in blood. 
Abel {opposing him). Thou shalt not: — 
add not impious works to impious 
Words ! let that altar stand — tis hallow’d 
now 

By the immortal pleasure of Jehovah, 

In his acceiUance of the victims. 

Cain. His! 

His pleasure ! what was his high pleasure in 
The fimies of scorching liesh and smoking 
blood. 

To the pain of the bleating mothers, which 
Still yearn for their dead offspring \ or the 
pangs 

Of the sad ignorant victims underneath 
Thy pious knife f Give way ! this bloody 
record 

Shall not stand in the sun, to shame creation ! 
Abel. Brother, give back ! thou shalt not 
touch my altar 

With violence : if that thou wilt adopt it, 

To try another sacrifice, ’tis thine. 

Cain. Another sacrifice I Give way, or else 

That sacrifice may be 

Abel. What inean’st thou? 

Cain. Give — 

Give way! — thj’ God loves blood ! — then look 
to it : — 

Give way, ere he hath more! 

Abel. In his great name, 

I stand between thee and the shrine which 
hath 

Had his acceptance. 

Cain. If thou lov’st thyself. 

Stand back till I have strew’d this turf along 

Its native soil ; — else 

Abel {opposing him). I love GchI far more 
Than life. 

Cain {striking him with a brand, on the 
temples, which he snatches from the altar). 
Then take thy life unto thy God, 
Since he loves lives. 

Abel {falls). What hast thou done, my 
brother ? 

Cain. Brother! 

Abel. Oh, God I receive thy servant, and | 
Forgive his slayer, for he knew not what 
He did — Cain, give me — give me thy hand; : 
and tell 

Poor Zillah — ; 


Cain {after a moment's stupefaction). My 

hand ! ’t is all red, and with 

What ? 

[-'1 long pause. — Looking slowly round. 
Where am I ? alone 1 Where 's Abel ? 
where 

Cain ? Can it be that I am he ? My brother, 
Awake ! — why liest thou so on the green earth? 
’Tis not the hour of slumber; — why so pale? 
What, hast thou! — thou wert full of life this 
morn I 

Abel ! I pray thee, mock me not ! I smote 
Too fiercely, but not fatally. Ah, why 
Wouldst thou oppose me ? This is mockery; 
Ami only done to daunt me : — 't was a blow — 
And but a blow. Stir — stir — nay, only stir I 
\Miy, so — that ’s well ! — thou breath’st I 
I breathe upon me I 

Oh, God! Oh, God! 

Abel {very faintly). What ’s he who speaks 
of God ? 

Cain. Thy murderer. 

Abel. Then may God forgive him ! 

Cain, 

Comfort poor Zillah : — she has but one 
brother 

Now. [Akel dies. 

Cain. And I nonel — Wlio makes me 
brotherless ? 

His eyes are oi)en I then he is not dead I 
Death is like sleep; and sleep shuts down 
our lids. 

His lips, too, are apart ; why then he 
breathes ; 

And yet I feel it not. — His heart ! — his heart f 

Let me see, doth it beat? metliinks No! 

— no I 

This is a vision, else I am become * 

The native of another and worse world. 

The earth swims round me: — what is this? 

’t is wet ; inputs his hand to hu hroxo, 

and then looks at d- 

And yet there are no dews! ’Tis blood my 

blood — , 

My brother’s and my own I and shed by me 
Then what have I further to do with life. 

Since I have taken life from my own flesh ? 

But be cannot be dead !— Is silence death ? 

No ; he will wake ; then let mo watcli 

by him. , 

Life cannot be so slight, as to be quench tl 
Thus quickly I— be bath spoken to me since 
What shall I say to him ? — My brother 
No: 

He will not answer to that name; mr 

brethren . . 

Smite not each other. Yet— yet— speak 


me. 


Oh ! for a word more of that gentle voic^i 
That I may bear to hear iny own again I 


1 
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Enter Zillah. 

ZiUah. I beard a heayy sound : what can 
It be ? 

’Tis Cain; and watching by my husband. 
AVlmt 

Dost thou there, brother? Doth lie sleep’ 
Oh, licaven ! 

What means this paleness, and yon stream 
No, no 1 

It is not blood j for who would shed his 
blood ? 

Abel I what s this ’—who hath done this ’ 
He moves not ; 

He breathes not i and his hands drop down 
from mine 

With stony lifelessness! Ah ! cruel Cain ! 

W by 0(1111 st thou not in time to save him 
from 

This violence? Whatever hath assail’d him, 
Thou wort the stronger, and shouldst have 
Stepp d in 

Betwemi him and aggression I Father 
Eve !— 

Adah !-conie hither ! Death is in the world ! 

\^h:cit ZiLLAH, calling on her 
/^ • / , V . , Parents, dr. 

tain {s'Aus). And who hath brought Jiim 
there?— I — who abhor 

The name of Death so deeply, that the 
thought 

Empoison d all my life, before I knew 
His aspect-I have led him here, and given 
My brother to Ins cold and still end, race, 

As if he would not have asserted his 
Inexorable claim without my aid. 
lam awake at last — a dreary dream 

Had madden’d me but he shall ne’er 
awake ! 

Enter Adam, Eve, Adah, and Zidlah. 

Adam. A voice of woe from Zillah brings 
me here. — 

What do I see ?-'T is true !-My son l-mv I 
son 1 ^ ! 

Woman,_^behold the serpent’s work, and I 

fangs’ the serjiSi't's ' 

Arc in ;ny heart. My best bclove<l, Abel I ^ 
Jehovah ! tins is punishment beyond j 

A laotlier s sm, to take hitn from me I ■ 

Adam. 

Or wlmt hath done this deed ’-speak, Cain 
Since tliou ’ '-um, 

anKc^^ 

i'rute''crnLTor:si‘'‘ 


^ , All ! a livid light 

Breaks through, as from a tbunder-clond ! 
^ yon brand 

Massy and bloody! snatch’d from off the 

altar. 

And black with smoko, and red with — 

! 1 Speak, my son ! 

^pcak, and assure us, wretched as we are, 

iliat we are not more miserable still. 

Adah. Speak, Cain! and say it was not 

3 thou I 

Eve. It was. 

• I see It now— he hangs his giiiltv head, 

And covers his ferocious eye w ith hands 

1 Incarnadine. 

Adah Mother, thou dost him wrong— 
Cain I clear th(‘c from this horrible accusal, 

‘ WJuch giief wrings from our parent. 

* 1 Hear, Jehovah ! 

, May the eternal seriiciit’s enrse he on him ' 

3 lor he was titter for his seed than ours. 

May all his days be desolate ! May 

Ada}(. Hold ^ 

Curse him not, mother, for he is thy son— 

• Curse him not, mother, for he is my brother 

And my betroth’d. 

, ynT' \ 1 thee no brother — 

I Zillali no husband— mo no son ! for thus 

' * my sight for evermore! 

m between us as he broke 

ihat of his nature, in yon Oh death' 

deatli ! 

Why didst thou not take me, who first 
incurr d thee ? 

"NVliy dost tliou not so now ’ 

A hea^y doom was long foresjioken to us : 

And now tlint it begins, let it bo borne 
In sucli sort as may show our God tliat we 
Arc faithful servants to his holy will 

Eve {pohiti,^ to Cain). J[is will ! 'the will 
of 3’on incarnate spii-it 

I ^ the 

i To strew it with the dead. May all the 

I on him! and his agonies 

Drive hiiii forth o]er the wilderness, like us 
I Eden, till )iis children do by him 

I As he did by hi.s brother! May the swords 
I And wings of liery cherubim pursue him 
^ snakes spring up in his 

^''*'‘** Jci;*es mouth-the 

"'si"rL*d 

i of 
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His waking a coutinual dread of death ! 

May the clear rivers turn to blood as he 
Stoops doAvn to stain them with his raging 
lip I 

May every element shun or change to him ! 
May he live in the pangs which others die 
with I 

And death itself wax something worse than 
death 

To him who first acquainted him with man ! 
Hence, fratricide ! henceforth that word is 
Cain^ 

Through all the coming myriads of mankind, 
Who shall abhor thee, though thou wert 
their sire 1 

May the grass wither from thy feet ! the 
woc^s 

Deny thee shelter ! earth a home I the dust 
A grave I the sun his light 1 and heaven her 
God I \_Exii Eve. 

Adam. Cain! get thee forth : we dwell no 
more together. 

Depart ! and leave the dead to me — I am 
Henceforth alone — we never must meet more. 

Adah. Oh, part not with him thus, my 
father : do not 

Add thy deep curse to Eve's upon his head I 

Adam. I curse him not: his spirit be his 
curse. 

Come, Zillah ! 

ZillaJi. I must watch my husband’s 

corse. 

Adam. Wo will return again, when he is 
gone 

Who hath provided for us this dread office. 
Come, Zillah I 

ZiUnh. Yet one kiss on yon pale clay. 
And those lips once so warm — my heart ! my 
heart ! 

\^Exennt Adam and Zillah, loccpinff. 

Adah. Cain! thou hast heard, we must 
go forth. I am ready, 

So shall our chiltlren be. I will bear Enoch, 
And you his sister. Ere the sun declines 
Let us depart, nor walk the wilderness 
Under the cloud of night. — Nay, speak to 
me, 

To me — Ihine own. 

Cain. Leave me ! 

Adah. Why, all liave left thee. 

Cain. And wherefore lingerest thou ? Dost 
thou not fear 

To dwell with one who hath done this ? 

Adah. I fear 

Nothing except to leave thee, much as I 
Shrink from the deed which leaves thee 
brotherless. 

I must not speak of this — it is between thee 
And the great God. 

A Voice from within exclaimSyQoXwX Cain! 


Adah. Hear’st thou that voice ? 

The Voice within. Cain ! Cain ! 

Adah. It soundeth like an angel’s tone. 

Enter the Angel of the Lord. 

Angel. Where is thy brother Abel ? 

Cain. Am I then 

My brother’s keeper ? 

Angel. Cain! w'hat hast thou done ? 

The voice of thy slain brother's blood cries 
out, 

Even from the ground, unto the Lord! — Now 
art thou 

Cursed from the earth, which open’d late her 
month 

To drink thy brother’s blood from thy rash 
hand. 

Henceforth, when thou shalt till the ground, 
it shall not 

Yield thee her strength ; a fugitive slialt thou 
Be from this day, and vagabond on earth I 

Adah. This punishment is more than he 
can bear. 

Behold, thou driv’st him from the face of 
earth, 

And from the face of God shall he be bid. 

A fugitive and vagabond on earth, 

’T will come to j)ass, that whoso findeth him 
Shall slay him. 

Cain. Would they could 1 but who 

are they 

Shall slay me ? W'liere are these on the lone 
earth 

As yet unpeoi>le<l ? 

Angel. Thou hast slain thy brother. 

And who shall warrant thee against thy sou . 

Adah. Angel of Light! be merciful, nor 

say . . 

That this poor aching breast now nourisncs 
A murderer in my boj', and of his father. 

Angel. Then ho would but bo what lus 
father is. 

Did not the milk of Eve give nutriment 
To him thou now scc’st so besmear d wiin 
bloo<l ? 

The fratricide might well engender pam- 
C]cl0S*^^ 

But it shall not be so — the Lord tby God 
And mine coinmandeth me to set his seal 
On Cain, so that he may go forth in safety. 
^yho slayeth Cain, a sevenfold vengeance 

shall 

Be taken on his head. Come hither 1 

^ • w hat 

Cam. 

Wouldst thou with me ? 

A ngel. To mark upon thy brow 

Exemption from such deeds as thou has 
done. 

Cain. No, let me die I 
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Angel. It must not be. 

r The Anoel seta the mark on Cain’s brotc. 

Cain. It burns 

My brow, but nought to that which is \nth- 
in it. 

Is there more ? let me meet it as I may. 

Angel. Stern hast thou been and stubborn 
from the womb, 

As the ground thou most henceforth till: 
but he 

Thou slew’st was gentle as the flocks he 
tended. 

Cain. After the fall too soon was I be- 
gotten ; 

Ere yet my mother's mind subsided from 
The serpent, and iny sire still mourn’d -for 
Eden. 

That which I am, lam; I did not seek 
For life, nor did I make myself ; but could I 
With my own death redeem him from the 
dust — 

And why not so? let liim return to day, 

And I lie ghastly ! so shall be restored 
By God the life to him he loved ; and taken 
From me a being I ne’er loved to bear. 

Angel. Wlm shall heal murder/ what is 
done, is done ; 

Go forth ! fulfil thy days ! and be thy deeds 
Unlike the last I [ The Anoel eiisajmear^. 

Adah. He’s gone, let us go forth ; 

I hear our little Enoch cry within 
Our bower. 

Cain. Ah I little knows he what lie 
weeps for ! 

And I who have shed blood cannot shed tears ! 
But tile four rivers would not cleanse luy soiiL 
Think’st thou my boy will bear to look oii 
me i 

Adah. If I thought tlmt he would not, I 
would 

Cam {inferntpfiug hn ). No, 

No more of throats : we Iiave had too nianv 
of them : ^ 

Go to our children ; I will follow tlicc. 

Adah. I will not leave thee lonely with 
the dead ; 

Let us depart together. 

(.am. Oil I thou dead 

And everlasting witness! wliose unsinking 
Blood darkens earth and heaven ! what thou 
■JUfio art 

I know not I but if thou, see’st what / am 


I think thou wilt forgive him, whom his God 
Can ne’er forgive, nor his own soul.— Fare- 
well ! 

I must not, dare not touch what I have made 
thee. 

I, who sprung from the same womb with 
thee, drain’d 

The same breast, clasp’d thee often to my 
own, 

In fondness brotherly and boyish, I 
Can never meet thee more, nor even dare 
To do that for thee, Avhich thou shouldst 
have done 

For me — compose thy limbs into their grave 

The first grave yet dug for mortality. 

But who Imth dug that grave? Oh, earth ! 
Oh, earth ! 

For all the fruits thou hast render'd to me, I 
Give thee back this. Now for tlie wilderness. 

[Ai).ui stoops down and kisses the 
, . . . , , hodg of 

.Ulan. A dreary, and an early doom, my 
brother, 

Has been thy lot ! Of all who mourn for 
tlicc, 

I alone must not weep. My office is 
Ilenceforlli to dry up tears, and not to shed 
them ; 

But yet of all who mourn, none mourn like 
me. 

Not only for thyself, but liim who slew thee. 
Now, Cain ! I will divide thy burden with 
thee. 

Cain. Eastward from Eden will we take 
our way ; 

’Tis the most desolate, and suits my steps. 

Adah. Lead ! thou shalt be my guide, and 
may our Goil 

Be thine ! Now let us carry forth our chil- 
dren. 

Cain. And he who lieth there was child- 
less. I 

Iiave dried the fountain of a gentle race, 

»> Inch miglit have graced his recent marriage 
couch, 

And might have temper'd tliis stern blood of 
mine, 

Ihiiting with our cliildreu Abel’s offspring » 

O Abel ! ^ 

Adah. Peace be with him ! 

But with VIC ! 

\^Eze\inl. 





A I^IYSTERY. 

FOUNDED ON THE FOLLOWING TASSAGE IN GENESIS, CHAP. VI. : “ AND IT CA3IE TO 
PASS . . . THAT THE SONS OF GOD SAW THE DAUGHTERS OK MEN THAT THEY 
WERE FAIR ; AND THEY^ TOOK THEM WIVES OF AIA* WHICH THEY CHOSE.” 


- ♦» 

“And woman wailing for her demon lover.” — C olbridob. 


Dramatis Personae. 


Angels. — Samiasa. 

Azaziel. 

Kaphael, the Archangel. 
Men. — Noah and his Sons. 

Irad. 

Jathkt. 


Women. — Anah. 

Aholibamah. 

Chorus of Sjnrils of the Earth . — 
Chorus of Mortals. 


PART I. 

Scene I . — A V'ootli/ and jnnunta.innvs di.'ifricl 
near Mount Ararat. Time, Midnight. 

Anah Aholibamau. 

Anah. Our father sleeps: it is the hour 
when they 

Wlio love us are accustom’d to descend 
Through the deep clouds o’er rocky Arai at 
How my heart beats ! 

A ho. Let us proceed upon 

Our invocation. 

A nah. But the stars are hidden. 

I tremble. 

Aho. So do I, but not with fear 
Of aught save their delay. 

A nah. My sister, though 

I love Azaziel more than oh, too much I 

What was I going to say ? my heart grows 
impious. 

Aho. And where is the impiety of loving 
Celestial natures i 

AnaJi. But, Aliolibaiuab, 

I love our Go<l less since his angel loved me : 
This cannot be of good ; and though I know 
not 


That I do wrong, I feel a tliousand fears 

^^'ilich are not ominous of right. 

Aho. Then wed thee 

Unto some son of clay, and toil and spin ! 
There’s Japhet loves thee well, hath loved 


thee long ; 

[aiT 3 ’, and brhig forth dust I , , , , , 

Anah. I should have loved 

zaziel not less were he mortal ; yet 
am clad lie is not. I cannot outlive nun. 
nd when I think that his inunortal wings 
rill one day hover o’er the sepulchre 
f the poor child of clay which so adorea 

lni»* . . 

s he adores the Highest, death become 
e.ss terrible ; but yet I pity him : 

[is grief will he of ages, or at least 

Line would be such for him, were I tuc 

seraph, 

nd he the perishable. 
iho Bather say, 

hat he will single forth some other 
f earth, and love licr as he once loved A 
AnaJi. And if it should be so, and 

loved him, , , , ^ me 

etter tlius than that he should me 

A ho. n I thought thus of Saniiasa s lov e, 

11 seraph as he is, I'd “ 

ut to our invocation ! — Tis the hour. 
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Anah. Seraph! 

From tliy sphere ! 

Whatever star coutaiu thy glory ; 

In the eternal depths of heaven 
Albeit thon watchest with “ the seven,” 
Though through space inlinite aiid hoary 
Before thy bright wings w'orlds be 
driven, 

Yet hear ! 

Oh ! think of her w’bo holds thee dear I 
And thougli she nothing is to thee, 

Yet think tlmt thou art all to her. 

Thou canst not tell,— and never be 
Such pangs decreed to aught save me, — 
The bitterness of tears. 

PUernity is in thine years, 

Unborn, undying beauty in thine eyes ; 
With me tliou cunst not sympathise, 
Except in love, and there thou must 
Acknowledge that more loving dust 
Ne’er wept beneath the skies. 

Thou walk'st thy many worlds, thou sec’st i 
The face of liim who ma<lo tliee great, 
As he liath made me of tl>e least 
Of tliose cast out from Eden’s gate ; 

Yet, Seraph dear 1 * 

Oh hear ! 

For thou hast loved me, and I would not 
die 

Until I know what I must die in know- I 

That thou forgett’st in thine eternity 
Her whose heart death coukl not keep 
from o’erllowing 

For thee, immortal essence as tiiou art ! 
Oreat is their love who love in sin and 
fear ; 

And such, I feel, are waging in my heart 
A war unworthy : to aei Adamite 
Forgive, my Seraph ! tlmt such 
thoughts appear, 

P'or sorrow' is our element ; 

Delight 

An Eden kept afar from sight, 

Though sometimes with our visions 
blent. 

The hour is near 

Which t(‘lls me we are not abandon’d 
quite. — 

Appear ! Appear ! 

Seraph ! 

My own Aza'ziel ! bo but here, 

And leave the stars to their own lieht. 
A/t</. Samiasa ! 

Wheresoe’er 

Thou rulest in the upper air — 

Or warring with the spirits who may 
(laro ^ ' 

Dispute w ith him I 

\V ho made all empires, empire ; or recalling \ 


Some wandering star, which shoots through 
the abyss, 

Whose tenants dying, while their world is 
falling, 

Share the dim destiny of clay in this; 

Or joining with the inferior cherubim. 
Thou deignest to partake their hymn— 

Snmiasa ! 

I call thee, I await thee, and I love tliee. 
Many may worship llieo, that will 1 not : 

, If that tliy spirit dow n to mine may nu)ve 
tlnre, 

Descend and share in}' lot ! 

Though I be fonn’d of clay, 

And thou of beams 
More bright tliaii tliose of day 
^ On Eden's streams, 

Thine immortality cannot repay 
■With love more warm than mine 
My love. There is a ray 
In me, whicli, though forbidden yet to sliine, 
I feel was lighted at thy Cod’s and thine. 

It may be hidden long: death and decay 
Our inotlier Eve bequeath’d us — hut my 
heart 

Defies it : though this life must pass away, 

Is that a cause for thee and me to part ? 
Thou art immortal— so am I : I feel — 

I feel iny immortality o’ersweiq) 

All pains, all tears, all time, all fears, and 
peal, 

Like the eternal thunders of the deep 
Into my ears this truth— *• Thou liv’s’t for 
ever ! ” 

But if it ho in joy 
I know not, nor would know'; 

That secret rests wiili the Ahniglity giver, 
Who folds in chmds the fonts of bliss and 
woe. 

But thee and me lie never can destroy • 
Change us lie may, but not o’erwhelni - we 
are 

Of as eternal essence, and must W’ar 
\\ ith him if ln> will war with ns : with //ice 
I can shai-o all things, even immortal 
sorrow’ ; 

For thou liast ventured to sliare life with 

And shall 7 shrink from thine eternity? 

>io! though the .serpent s sting should 
pierce me tliorougli, 

And thou thyself wert like the serpent coil 
Around me still ! and I will smile 
And curse thee not: hut liold’ 

Thee in as warm a fold 

As but descend, and prove 

A mortal’s love 

F4»r an immortal. If the skies contain 

More joy than thou canst give and take 
remain ! ’ 
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Anah. Sister I sister! I view them winging 
Their bright way through the parted night. 

Aho. The clouds from off their pinions 
flinging, 

As though they bore to-morrow’s light. 

Anah. But if our father see the sight! 

Aho. He would but deem it was the moon 
Ilising unto some sorcerer’s tune 
An hour too soon. 

Anah, They come ! /incomes! — Azaziel ! 

Aho. Haste 

To meet them ! Oh ! for wings to bear 
My spirit, while they hover tliere, 

To Samiasa’s breast ! 

A nah. Lo 1 they have kindled all the west, 
Like a returning sunset ; — lo ! 

On Ararat’s late secret crest 
A mild and many-colour’d bow, 

The remnant of their flashing path, 

Now shines ! and now, behokl ! it hath 
Return’d to night, as rippling foam, 

Which the leviathan hath lash’d 
From his unfathomable home. 

When sporting on the face of the calm deep. 

Subsides soon after he again hath dash’d 
Down, down, to where the ocean’s fountains 
sleep. 

Aho. They have touch’d earth 1 Samiasa I 

Anah. My Azaziel! 

[A’.rcM nt. 


Scene II. 


Enter Irad and jAPnET. 

I rad. Despond not: wherefore wilt thou 
wander thus 

To add thy silence to the silent night. 

And lift thy tearful eye unto the stars ? 

They cannot aid thee. 

Japh. But they soothe me — now 

Perhaps she looks upon them as I look. 
Methinks a being that is beautiful 
Becometh more so as it looks on beauty, 

The eternal beauty of undying things. 

Oh, Anah ! 

Irad. But she loves thee not. 

Japh. Alas I 

Irad. And proud Aholihaniah spurns me 
also. 

Japh. I feel for thee too. 

Irad. Let her keep her pride, 

Mine hath enabled me to bear her scorn ; 

It may be, time too ^vill avenge it. 

Japh. Canst thou 

Find joy in such a thought ? 

Irad. Nor joy nor sorrow. 

I loved her well, I would have loved her better. 
Had love been met with love : as ’t is, I leave 
her 

To brighter destinies, if so she deems them. 


Japh. What destinies ? 

Irad. I have some cause to think 

She loves another. 

Japh. Anah I 

Irad. No ; her sister. 

Japh. What other ? 

Irad. That I know not ; but her air, 

If not lier words, tells me she loves another. 
Jaj)h. Ay, but not Anah : she but loves her 
God. 

Irad. MTiate’er she loveth, so she loves 
thee not. 

What can it profit thee ? 

Japh. True, nothing ; but 

I love. 

Irad. And so did I. 

Japh. And now thou lov’st not, 

Or Ihink’st thou lov’st not, art thou happier ? 
Irad. Yes. 

Japh. I pity thee. 

Irad. Me ! why ? 

Japh. For being happy, 

Deprived of that which makes my misery. 
Irad. I take thy taunt as part of thy 
distemper. 

And would not feel as thou dost for more 

shekels . .. 

Than all our father’s herds w’ould bring, u 
weigh’d 

Against the metal of the sons of Cam 
The yellow dust they try to barter with us. 

As if such useless and discolour’d trash, 

The refuse of the earth, could be received 
For milk, and wool, and flesh, and fruits, an 

Our flocks and wilderness afford.— Go, Japh^ 

Sigh to the stars, as w’olves howl to the moon 

I must back to my rest. 

Japh. And so would I 

If I could rest. , « 

Irad. Tliou wilt not to our tents then / 

Japh. No, Irad; I 'vUl to the cavern, whose 

Mouth they say opens from themtenialwoU 
To let the inner spirits of the earth 

^ w" ““ “vuerefore so ? 

What wouldst thou there ? i 

Japh . Soothe further my sad spirit 

With gloom ns sad : it is a hopeless spot, 

And I am hopeless. 

Jrad. But ’t IS dangerous, 

Strange sounds and sights have i>coi 
with t. rrors. 

[ must go w'ith thee. 

j„,,h Irad, no ; believe me 

[ feel no evil tbougUt, and tbe 

Irad. Blit evil tliinga mil l>a ‘l‘y 

4b not’beh^ of them tiiru tby stepB aside, 

Jr let mine be with thine. 
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Japh. No, neither, Ii'ad; 

I most proceed alone. 

Irud. Then peace be with thee ! 

\^ETAt Irad. 

Japh. {solus). Peace! I have sought it 
where it should be found, 

In love — with love, too, which perhaiJs 
deserved it; 

And, in its stead, a heaviness of heart, 

A \\eakness of the spirit, listless days, 

And niglits inexorable to sweet sleep, 

Have come upon me. Peace! what peace? 
the calm 

Of desolation, and the stillness of 
The untrodden forest, only lu-oketi by 
The sweeping tempest through its groaning 
boughs ; 

Snch is the sullen or the fitful state 
Of my mind overworn. The earth’s grown 
wicked. 

And many signs and portents have proclaim’d 
A change at hand, and an o'erwhelming doom 
To perisliable beings. Oh, my Anah ! 

When the dread hour denounced shall open 
wide 

The fountains of the deep, how miglite.sttljou 
Have lain within this bosom, folded from 
The elements ; this bosom, which in vain 
Hath beat for thee, and then will beat more 
vainly, 

^Vhile thine Oh, God I at least remit to 

her 

Thy wrath ! for she is pure aznidst the failing 
As a star in the clouds, which cannot quench, 
Although they obscure it for an hour. Mv 
Anah I 

How would I have adored thee, but thou 
wouldst not ; 

And still would I redeem thee— see thee live 
When ocean is earth's grave, and, unopposed 
By rock or shallow, the leviathan. 

Lord of the shoreless sea and watery world 
Shall wonder at his boundlessness of realm’. 

[K'.rit Jai'Hkt. 

Enter Noah and Shem. 

Xnah. "Wliore is thy brother Japhet ? 

*S'/<c//i. iiq forth, 

According to his wont, to meet with Irad 
He said ; but, as I fear, to bend his 8tei).s ’ 
Towards Anah’s tents, round which he hovers 
nightly. 

Like a dove round and round its pillaged nest • 

Or else he walks the wild up to the cavern ’ 

\\ Inch opens to the heart of Ararat. 

Xoah. What doth he there? It is an evil 
spot 

Lpou an earth all evil; for things worse 
Than even wicked men resort there * he 
Still loves this daughter of a fated race. 
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Althongh he could not wed her if she loved 
him. 

And that she doth not. Oh, the unhapnv 
hearts 

Of men ! that one of iny blood, knowing well 
TJie destiny and evil of these days, 

.\nd that the hourapproacheth, should indulge 
In such forbidden yearnings I Lead the way ; 
He must be sought for ! 

jS/<c//i. Go not forward, father : 

I will seek Japhet. 

L)o not fear for me : 

All evil things arc powerless on the man 
Selected by Jehovah.— Let us on. 

Shem. To the tents of the father of the 
sisters ? 

No; to the cavern of the Caucasus. 

[_E.ceunt NoAU and Shkh. 
Scene III, 

The moiiHtains. — A cavern, and the rocks of 

Ca ucasns. 

Japh. {solus). Ye wilds, that look eternal ; 
and thou cave. 

Inch seem st unfathomable; and ye moun- 
tains, 

So varied and so terrible in beauty ; 

Here, in your rugged mnjeslv of rocks 
.•Vnd toppling trees that twine their roots with 
stone 

In perpendicular places, where the foot 
Of man would tremble, could he reach them 
—yes, 

Ye look eternal ! Yet, in a few days, 

Perhaps even hours, ye will be changed, rent 
hurl’d 

Before the mass of waters ; and yon cave, 

\\ Inch seems to lead into a lower world, 

Shall have its depths search’d by the sweep- 
ing wave, * 

And dolphins gambol in the lion’s den I 
And man— Oh, men I my fellow-beings ! VTiio 
Miall weep above your universal gi*ave. 

Save I? Who shall be left to weep’ Mv 
kinsmen, 

Alas ! what am I better than ye are 
That I must live beyond ye? Where shall be 
I he pleasant places where I thought of Anah 

\\ line I had liope ? or the more savairc 
imuuts, 

Scarce le.ss beloved, wdiere I despair’d for her ? 
And can it be !— Shall yon exulting peak, 

I n hose glittering top is like a distant star, 

! Lie low beneath the boiling of the deep ? 
i No more to have the morning sun break forth 
And scatter back the mists in floating folds ’ 

I 1 rom Its tremendous brow ? no more to have 
Day .s broad orb drop behind its liead at even 
, Leaving it with a crown of many hues ? ’ 
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No more to be the beacon of the world, 

For angels to alight on, as the spot 
Nearest the stars ? And can those words “ Jio 
-iTwre" 

Be meant for thee, for all things, save for ns, 
And the predestined creeping things reserved 
By my sii-e to Jehovah’s bidding ? May 
I/e preserve them, and I owi have the power 
To snatch the loveliest of earth’s daugliters 
from 

A doom which even some scrx)ent, with his 
mate, 

Shall ’scape to save his kind to be jn-olong’d, 
To hiss and sting through some emerging world, 
Iteeking and dank from out the slime, whose 
ooze 

Shall slumber o’er the^\’i’eck of this, until 
The salt morass subside into a sphere 
Beneath the sun, and be tlm monument. 

The sole and undistinguish’d sepulchre, 

Of yet quick myriads of all life '{ How much 
Breath will be still’d at once ! All-beauteous 
world ! 

So .young, so mark’d out for destruction, I 
Witli a cleft heart look on thee day by day, 
A^nd night by night, thy nmiiber'd days and 
nights. 

I cannot save thee, cannot save even her 
Whose love had made me love thee more ; but 
as 

A portion of th}’ dust, I cannot think 
Upon tlij' coming doom without a feeling 
Such as — Oh God ! and canst tliou — 

\Jle panses. 

A rnahing sound from the cavern is heard, 
and shouts of laughter — afterwards a 
Spirit passes. 

Ja^di. In the name 

Of the Most High, what art thou? 

Spirit (laughs). Ha I ha ! ha ! 

,/aph. By all that earth holds holiest, 
speak I 

Spirit (laughs). Ha ! ha ! 

Japh. By the approaching deluge ! by the 
earth 

Which will be strangled bj' the ocean ! by 
The deep which will lay open all her foun- 
tains ! 

The heaven which will convert her clouds to 
seas, 

And the Omnipotent who makes and crushes ! 
Thou unknown, terrible, and indistinct, 

Yet awful Thing of Shadows, s})eak to me ! 
Why dost thou laugh that horrid laugh ? 
Spirit. Why weep’st thou ? 

Japh. For earth and all her children. \ 
Spirit. Ha ! ha ! ha ! [ 

[Spirit vanishes. 
Japh. How the fiend mocks the tortures 
of a woi'ld, 


The coming desolation of an orb, 

On which the sun shall rise and warm no life f 
How the earth sleeps 1 and all that in it is 
Sleep too upon the very eve of death ! 

Why should they wake to meet it ? What are 
here. 

Which look like death in life, and speak like 
things 

Bom ere this dying world ? They come like 
clouds I 

Various Spirits pass from the cavern. 
Spint. Eejoicel 

The abhorred race 

Wliich could not keep iiiEden their liigh place, 
But listen’d to the voice 
Of knowledge ^v^thout power, 

Are nigh the hour 
Of death I 

Not slow, not single, not by sword, nor 
sorrow, 

Nor years, nor heart-break, nor time's 
sapping motion, 

Shall they drop off. Behold their last to- 
morrow ! 

Earth shall be ocean 1 
And no breath, 

Save of the winds, be on the unbounded navel 
Angels shall tire their wings, but find no 
spot : 

Not even a rock from out the liquid grave 
Shall lift its point to save, 

Or show the place where strong Besiiair batli 
died, 

After long looking o’er the ocean wide 
For the expected ebb which coineth not : 

All shall be void, 

Destroy’d ! 

Another element shall be the lord 
Of life, and the abhorr’d 
Children of dust be quench’d ; and of each hue 
Of earth nought left but tbe uiiliroken blue; 
And of the variegated mountain 
Shall nought remain 
Unchanged, or of the level plain ; 

Cetlar and pine shall lift tlicir tops in vain. 

All mergetl within the universal fountain, 
Man, earth, and fire, shall die. 

And sea and sky 

Look vast and lifeless in the eternal eye. 
Upon the foam 
Who shall erect a home ? 

Japh. (cmning foricard). My sire ! 

Earth's see<l shall not expire ; 

Only the evil shall be put away 

From day. . , 

Avaunt ! ye exulting demons of tbe waste. 

Who howl your hideous joy 
WHien God destroys whom you dare noi 

destro 3 ’ ; 

Hence! liaste! 
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Back to your inner caves ! 

Until the waves 

Shall search yon in your secret iilace, 
And drive j'our sullen race 
Forth, to be roll’d upon the tossing winds, 

In restless wretchedness along all space! 
Spirit. Son of the saved I 
When thou and thine have braved 
The wide and warring element ; 

When the great barrier of the deep is ro»it, 
Shall tliou and thine be good or happy? — 
No I 

Thy new world and new race shall be of 
woe — 

Less goodly in theh aspect, in their years 
Less than the glorious giants, who 
Yet walk the world in pride, 

The Sons of Heaven by many a mortal bride. 
Thine shall be nothing of the past, save 
tears. 

And art thou not ashamed • 

Thus to survive, 

And eat, and drink, and wive? 

With a base heart so far subdued and tamed. 
As even to hear this wide destruction named, 
Without such grief and courage, as should 
rather 

Bid thee await the world-dissolving wave, 
Than seek a shelter with thy favour'd father. 
And build thy city o’er the drown’d earth's 
grave ? 

Who would outlive their kind, 
Except the base and blind ? 

Mine 

Hateth thine 

As of a different order in the sphere, 

But not our own. 

Tlierc is not one who hath not left a tin-one 
^ aeant in heaven to dwell in darkness here, 
Bather than see his mates endure alone. 

CJo, wretch ! and give 
A life like thine to other wretches — live ! 

And when the annihilating waters roar 
Above what they have done, 
Envy the giant patriarchs then no more. 
And scorn thy sire as tlie surviving one I 

Thyself for being his son ! 

Chorm •>/ Spirits issuing /roin the cavern. 
B<goicc ! 

No more the human voice 
Shall vex our joys in middle air 
With prayer ; 

No more 

Shall tliey adore ; 

And we, who ne’er for ages have adored 
The prayer-exacting Lord, 

To whom tlie omission of a sacrifice ' 

Is vice ; 

We, we shall view the deeji’s salt sources i 
pour’d I 


Until ono clement shall do the work 
Of all ill cliaos ; until they, 

The creatures proud of tlieir poor clay. 
Shall perish, and their bleached bones shall 
lurk 

In caves, in dens, in clefts of mountains, 
where 

The deep shall follow to their latest lair; 
Where even the brutes, in their despair. 

Shall cease to prey on man and on each 
other. 

And the striped tiger shall lie down to die 
Beside the lamb, as though ho were his 
brother ; 

Till all things shall be as they were, 
Silent and uncreated, save the sky: 

AVhile a brief ti uoo 

Is made with Death, who .shall forbear 
The little remnant of the past creation. 

To generate new nations for his use ; 
This remnant, floating o’er the undulation 
Of tlie subsiding deluge, from its slime. 
When the hot sun hath baked the reeking 
soil 

Into a world, shall give again to Time 
New beings— years, diseases, sorrow, 
crime — 

With all companionship of hate and toil. 

Until 

Japh. {intcrmpiiixfj them). The eternal 
will 

Shall deign to expound this dream 
Of good and evil ; and redeem 

Unto himself all times, all things; 
And, gather’d under his almighty 
wings, 

Abolish hell ! 

And to the expiated Earlli 
Bestore the beauty of her birth, 

Her Eden in an endless paradise. 
Where man no more can fall as once he 
fell, 

And even the very demons shall do ^\ell' 
Spirds. And when sliall take effect this 
wondrous spell ? 

Japh . When tlie Bcdecmcr cometh ; first 
in pain. 

And then in glory. 

Spirit. Meantime still struggle in the 
mortal chain, 

Till eartli wax hoary: 

War with yourselves, and hell, and heaven 
in vain, ’ 

Until the clouds look gory 

With the blood reeking from each battle 
plain ; 

New times, new clinics, new arts, new men • 
but still, ’ 

The same old tears, old erhnes, and oldest 

111 , 
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Shall be amongst your race in different forms ; 
But the same moral storms 
Shall oversweep the future, as the waves 
In a few hours the glorious giants’ graves. 

Chorus of S^nrits. 

Brethren, rejoice ! 

Mortal, farewell I 

Hark ! hark ! ah'eady we can liear the voice 
Of gi'owing ocean’s gloomy swell ; 

The winds, too, plume their piercing wings ; 
The clouds have nearly fill’d their springs ; 
The fountains of the great deep shall be 
broken, 

And heaven set wide her windows ; while 
mankind 

View, unacknowledged, each tremendous 
token — 

Still, as they were from the beginning, 
blind. 

We hear the sound they cannot heai*. 
The mustering thunders of the threaten- 
ing sphere ; 

Yet a few hours their coming is 
delay’d ; 

Their flashing banners, folded still on high. 
Yet undisplay’d. 

Save to the Spirit’s all-pervading eye. 

Howl I howl I oh Earth ! 

Thy death is nearer than thy recent birth ; 
Tremble, ye mountains, soon to shrink below 

The ocean’s overflow ! 

The wave shall break upon your cliffs ; and 
shells, 

The little shells, of ocean’s least things be 
Deposed where now the eagle’s offspring 
dwells — 

How shall he shriek o’er the remorseless 
sea ! 

And call his nestlings up with fruitless yell. 
Unanswer’d, save by tlie encroaching swell ; — 
While man shall long in vain for his broad 
wings, 

The wings which could not save : — 

Where could he rest them, while the whole 
space brings 

Nought to his eye beyond the deep, his 
grave ? 

Brethren, rejoice ! 

Ajid loudly lift each superhuman voice — 

AU die. 

Save the slight remnant of Seth’s seed — 

The seed of Seth, 

Exempt for future sorrow’s sake from 
death. 

But of the sons of Cain 
None shall remain ; 

And all his goodly daughters 
Must lie beneath the desolating waters ; 


Or, floating upward, with their long liair laid 
Along the wave, the cruel heaven upbraid, 
AVhich would not spare 
Beings even in death so fair. 

It is decreed, 

An die ! 

And to the universal human cry 
The universal silence shall succeed 1 

Fly, brethren, fly! 

But still rejoice! 

We feU ! 

They fall ! 

So perish all 

These petty foes of Heaven who shrink from 
hell ! 

{The Spirits disappear, soaring upwards. 
Joph. {solus). God hath proclaim’d tbe 
destiny of earth ; 

My father’s ark of safety hath announced it ; 
The very demons shriek it from their caves ; 
The scroll of Enoch prophesied it long 
In silent books, which, in their silence, say 
More to the mind than thunder to the ear : 
And yet men listen’d not, nor listen ; but 
Walk darkling to their doom ; which, though 
so nigh. 

Shakes them no more in their dim disbelief, 
Than their last cries shall shake the Almighty 
purpose. 

Or deaf obedient ocean, Avhich fulfils it. 

No sign yet hangs its banner in the air ; 

The clouds are few, and of their woiite<l 
texture ; 

The sun will rise upon the earth’s last day 
As ol the fourth day of creation, when 
God said unto him, “ Shine !” and he broke 
forth 

Into the dawn, which lighted not the yet 
Unform’d forefather of mankind— but rousca 
Before the human orison the caidier 
Made and far sweeter voices of the birds, 
Which in the open firmament of lieaven 
Have wings like angels, and like them salute 
Heaven first each day before the Adamites : 
Their matins now draw nigh— tbe cast is 

kindling — , 

And they will sing ! and day will break . 

Both near, . , ^ 

So near the awful close ! For these must drop 

Their outworn pinions on the deep; 

After the bright course of a few oriei 

morrows, — • . _ 

Ay, day will rise ; but upon what ?— a chaos, 
Which^ was ere day ; and whicli, reneT\ d, 

makes time ,, 

Nothing! for, without life, what are the 

hours ? 

No more to dust than is eternity 
Unto Jehovah, who created both. 

Without him, even eternity would be 
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A void: without man, time, as made for man, 
Dies with man, and is swallow’d in that deep 
TOich has no fountain ; as his race will be 
Devour d by that which drow’iis liis infant 
W'orld. — 

What have we here ? Shapes of both earth 
and air? 

No all of heaven, they are so beautiful. 

I cannot trace their features ; but their forms, 
How lovelily they move alonp the side 
Of the grey mountain, scattering its mist ! 
Arid after the swart savage spirits, whose 
Infernal i^nortality pour'd forth 
Their impious hymn of triumph, they shall be 
\> elcome as Eden. It may be tliey come 
To tell me the reprieve of our j’oung world, 
For wdiich I have so often pray’d— They 
come ! 

Anah ! oh, God! and with her 

filler Samiasa, Azazikl, Anah, a?id 

Aholibamah. 

Jajihet ! 

>Vo/j. j^(jj 

A son of Adam ! 

Garth-])orn here, 

\> line all his race are slumbering ? 

, Angel! what 

Oost thou on earth when thou shouldst be on 
high? 

ICnow’’st thou not, or forgett’st thou, 
that a part 

Of our great function is to guard thine earth? 

Japh. But all good angels Iiavc forsaken 
earth, 

Wliich is condemn’d ; nay, even the evil fly 
Ihe approaching chno.s. Anali ! Anah I mv 

long, and still to he, beloved I 
Why Auilkst thou with this spirit, in those 
hours 

■When no good spirit longer lights below ? 

.l/iah. Japhel, I cannot answer thee ■ yet 

yet ’ 

Forgive nic 

the Heaven, wliichsoon no more 
>\ ill ])ardon, do so! for thou art crcatlv 
tempted. 

A/to. Back to tliy tents, insulting son of 
Noah ! 

We know thee not. 

‘‘^rne when Hum 
Jr better; and thy sister know 

Me still the same which I have ever been. 

Son of the patriarcli, who hath ov<-r 
been 

Upright before his God, wliate’er thy gifts. 
And thy words seem of sorrow, mix’ll with 
wrath, 

How liavc Azaziel, or myself, brought on thee 
roug ? ° 


Japh. rong ! the greatest of all wTongs ; 
but thou 

Say’st well ; though she be dust, I did not, 
could not, 

Deserve her. Farewell, Anah ! I have said 
That word so often! but now say it, ne’er 
To be repeated. Angel ! or w’bate’cr 
Thou art, or must be soon, bast thou the 
power 

To save this beautiful — these beautiful 
Children of Cain ? 

From wliat? 

Japh. jy 

1 hat ye too know not ? Angels ! angels ! ye 
Have shared man’s sin, and, it may be, now 
must 

Partake bis punishment ; or, at the least, 

My sorrow. 

Sorrow ! I nc'i'r thought till now 
To hear an Adamite speak riddles to me. 
Japh. And hatli not the Most Higli ex- 
pounded them ? 

Then ye are lost, as they are lost. 

' I , • 

it the}’ love as they are loved, they will not 
slirink 

More to be mortal, than I would to dare 
An immortalit}’ of agonies 
Witli Samiasa ! 

A noh. Sister ! sister ! speak not 

Thus. 

Azn. Fcarcst thou, my Anah ? 

T . , Yes, for thee- 

1 would resign tlio greater remnant of 

Ibis little life of mine, before one hour 

Of tliine eternity should know a pang. 

Japh. It is for him, then! for the seraph 
thou 

Hast left ino! That is nothing, if thou hast not 
Left tliy God too ! for unions like to these. 
Between a mortal and an immortal, cannot 
Lc hajipy or be hallow’d. We are sent 
Upon the earth to toil and die ; and they 
Are made to minister on high unto 

fpl*® : but if he can save thee, soon 

Iho hour will come in which celestial aid 
Alone can do so. 

Anah. Ah! he speaks of death. 

^m. Of death to us ! and those who are 
witli us ! 

But that the man seems full of sorrow I 
Could smile. ’ 

Ja2>h. I grieve not for myself, nor fear • 
l am safe, not for my own deserts, but those 
Of a well-<]()ing sire, who hatli been found 
Bigliteous enough to save liis chUdren Would 
His power was greater of redemption ! or 
1 Jmt by exchanging my own life for hers, 

\\ho could alone have made mine happy, 
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The last and loveliest of Cain’s race, could 
share 

The ark which shall receive a remnant of 
The seed of Seth ! 

Aho. And dost thou think that we, 

With Cain’s, the eldest born of Adam’s, blooil 
Warm in our veins, — strong Cain ! who was 
begotten 

In Pai'adise, — would mingle with Seth’s chil- 
dren ? 

Seth, the last offsiwing of old Adam’s dotage ? 
No, not to save all earth, were earth in peril ! 
Our race hath always dwelt apart from thine 
From the beginning, and shall do so ever. 

Japh. I did not speak to thee, Aliolibamah ! 
Too much of the forefather whom thou 
vauntest 

Has come down in that haughty blood which 
springs 

From him who shed the first, and that a 
brother’s ! 

Cut thou, my Anah ! let me call thee mine, 
Albeit thou art not ; 't is a word I cannot 
Part with, although I must from thee. My 
Anah ! 

Thou who dost rather make me dream that 
Abel 

Had left a daughter, whose pure pious race 
Survived in thee, so much unlike thou art 
The rest of the stern Cauiites, save in beauty. 

For all of them are fairest in their favour 

Alw. {iiitcmipting him). And wouldst thou 
have her like our father’s foe ^ 

In mind, in soul ? If / partook thy thouglit. 
And dream’d that aught of Abel was in her ! — 
Get thee hence, son of N oah ; thou makest strife’. 
Japh. Offspring of Cain, thy fatlier did so ! 
Aho. But 

lie slew not Seth: and what hast thou to do 
With other deeds between his God and liim ? 
Joph. Thou speakest well: his God hath 
judged him, and 

I had not named his deed, but that thyself 
Didst seem to glory in him, nor to shrink 
From what he had done. 

Aho. He was our fathers’ father; 

The eldest born of man, the strongest, bravest, 
And most enduring : — Shall I blush for him 
From whom we had our being ? Look upon 
Our race; behold their stature and their 


AnaJi. Whate’er our God decrees, 

The God of Seth, as Cain, I must obey. 

And wdll endeavour patiently to obey. 

But could I dare to pray in his dread hour 
Of universal vengeance (if such should be), 
It would not be to live, £Uone exempt 
Of all my house. My sister ! oh, my sister ! 
Wliat were the world, or other worlds, or all 
The brightest future, T\'ithout the sw'eet past — 
Thy love, my father’s, all the life, and all 
The things which sprang up with me, like the 
stai's, 

Making my dim existence radiant with 
Soft lights which were not mine ? Aholibamali I 
Oh I if there should be mercy — seek it, find it: 
I abhor death, because that thou must die. 
Aho. What, hath this dreamer, with his 
father’s ark, 

The bugbear he hath built to scare the world, 
Shaken my sister ? Ai*e tre not the loved 
Of seraphs ? and if we were not, must wo 
Cling to a son of Noah for our lives ? 

Bather than thus But the enthusiast 

dreams 

The worst of dreams, the fantasies engender’d 
By hopeless love and heated vigils. Who 
Shall shake these solid mountains, this firm 
earth, 

And bid those clouds and waters take a shape 
Distinct from that w’hich w'o and all our sires 
Have seen them wear on their eternal way ? 
Who shall do this ? 

Japh. He whose one word produced them. 
Alu\ Who /icarrf that word? 

Japh. The universe, which leap d 

To life before it. Ah ! smilest thou still m 
scorn ? 

Turn to thy seraphs : if tliey attest it not, 


riiey arc none. , r- a t 

h'om. Aliolibamah, own thy God . 

Aho. I have ever hail <l our Maker, Samiasa, 

Vs tliine, and mine : a God of love, not sorrow. 

Japh. Alas ! what else is love but sorrow . 

le who made earth in love had soon to grie' e 

Vbove its first and best inhabitants. 

Aho. 'T is said so. 

Javh. It is even so. 


punter Noau and Shkm. 


beauty, 

Their courage, strength, and length of 
days 

Japh. They are number'd. 

Aho. Be it so ! but while yet their hours 
endure, 

I glory in my bretliren and our fathers. 

Japh. My sire and race but glory in their 
God, 

Anah ! and thou ? 


\oah japhet! 'VVhat 

Do‘st thou here with these chUdreu of the 

Dread 'st*^tlmu not to partake their coining 


doom ? , • 

aph. Father, it cannot be a sm to seeK 

save an earth-born being 

jse are not of the sinful, smee they ha^e 

) fellowship of angels. 
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Xoah, These are they, then, i 

Who leave the throne of God, to teke them 
wives 

From out the race of Cain ; the sons of heaven. 
Who seek earth’s daughters for their beauty ? 

A za. Patriarch ! 

Thou hast said it. 

XoaJi. Woe, woe, woo to such communion ! 
Has not God made a barrier between eartli 
And heaven, and limited each, kind to kind ? 

Was not man made in high Jehovah's 
image ? | 

Did God not love what he had made? And ; 

what ' 

Do we but imitate and emulate | 

His love unto created love ? 

NooJl. I an: 

But man, and was not made to judge mankind, 
Far less the sons of God ; but as our God ! 
Has deign’d to commune with me, and reveal ' 
//is judgments, I reply, that the descent 
Of seraphs from their everlasting seat 
Unto a perishable and perishing, 

Even on the very eve of perishing, world, 
Cannot be good. 

A'^a. What ! though it were to save ? 

yoah. Not ye in all your glory can redeem [ 
What he who made you glorious hath con- j 
demn’d. ' 

Were your immortal mission safety, ’t would 
Be general, not for two, though beautiful ; 

And beautiful they are, but not the less 
Condemn’d. 

Japh. Oh, father ! say it not. 

NoaJi. Son ! son ! 

If that thou wouldst avoid their doom, forget ! 
That they exist: they soon shall cease to be, I 
Wliilo thou shalt be the sire of a new world, | 
And better. ' 

Japh. Let me die with this, and them ! \ 
Xuah. Thou ehouhht for such a thought, 
but shalt not ; ho i 

Who can, redeems thee. ! 

And why him and thee, : 
More than what he, thy son, prefers to both ? 
yoah. Ask liim who made thee greater 
than myself j 

And mine, but not less subject to his own * 

Almightiness. And lo ! his mildest and 
Least to bo tempted messenger appears ! j 

Kntcr Raphael the Archangel. ^ 

Ravh. Spirits! i 

Whose seat is near the throne, ' 

What do ye here ? ! 

Is thus a seraph’s duty to be shown 
Now that the hour is near 
AVhen earth must be alone ? 

Return ! ! 

Adore and burn, ! 


In glorious homage ^vith the elected “ seven.” 
Your place is heaven. 

Sam. Raphael! 

The first and fairest of the sons of God, 

How long hath this been law. 

That earth by angels must be left untroil ? 

Earth ! which oft saw 
Jehovah’s footsteps not disdain her sod ! 

The world he loved, and made 
For love ; and oft have we obey’d 
His frequent mission with delighted pinions . 

Adoring him in his least works display’d ; 
Watching this youngest star of his dominions ; 
And, as the latest birth of his great word, 
Eager to keep it worthy of our Lord. 
Why is thy brow severe ? 

And wherefore speak 'st thou of destruction 
near / 

llaph. Had Samiasa and Azazicl been 
In their true place, with the angelic choir. 

Written in fire 
They would have seen 
Jehovah’s late decree. 

And not inquired their Maker’s breafli of me : 
But ignorance must ever bo 
A part of sin ; 

And even the spirits’ knowledge shall grow less 
As they wax proud within ; 

For Blindness is the first-born of Excess. 
When all good angels left the world, ye 
stay’d, 

Stung with strange passions, and debased 
By mortal feelings for a mortal maid : 

But ye are pardon’d thus far, and replaced 
With your pure equals. Hence ! away ! away ! 

Or stay, 

And lose eternity by that delay I 
A:.a. And thou I if earth bo thus forbidden 
In the decree 

To us until this moment hidden, 

Dost thou not err as we 
In being here ? 

llaph. I came to call ye back to your fit 
sphere. 

In the great name and at the word of God. 
Dear, dearest in themselves, and scarce less 
dear 

That which I came to do : till now wc trod 
Together the eternal space ; together 
Let us still walk the stars. True, earth 
must die I 

Her race, retuni’d into her womb, must 
wither, 

And much which she inherits: but oh ! why 
Cannot this earth be made, or be 
destroy’d, 

Without involving ever some vast void 
In the immortal ranks ? immortal still 
In their immeasurable forfeiture. 

Our brother Satan fell; his burning will 
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Eather than longer worship dared endure ! 
But ye who still are pure ! 

Seraphs ! less mighty than that mightiest 
one, 

Think how he was undone ! 

And think if tempting man can compensate 
For heaven desired too late ? 

Long have I warr’d, 

Long must I war 
With him who deem’d it hard 
To be created, and to acknowledge him 
Who midst the cherubim 
Made him as suns to a dependent star, 
Leaving the archangels at his right hand 
dim. 

I loved him — beautiful he was : oh, heaven ! 
Save his who made, what beauty and what 
power 

Was ever like to Satan’s 1 Would the hour 
In which he fell could ever be forgiven ! 

The wish is impious : but, oh ye ! 

Yet undestroy’d, be warn’d 1 Eternity 

With him, or with his God, is in your 
choice : 

He hath not tempted you ; he cannot tempt 
The angels, from his further snares exempt : 

But man hath listen’d to his voice, 

And ye to woman’s — beautiful she is. 

The serpent’s voice less subtle than her kiss. 
The snake but vanquish’d dust ; but she will 
draw 

A second host from heaven, to break heaven’s 
law. 

Yet, yet, oh fly 1 
Ye cannot die ; 

But they 
Shall pass away, 

While ye shall fill with shrieks the upper sky 
For perishable clay. 

Whose memory in your immortality 

Shall long outlast the sun which gave them 
day. 

Think how your essence difiereth from theirs 
In all but suffering ! why partake 
The agony to which they must be heirs — 

Born to be plough’d with years, and sown 
with cares. 

And reap’d by Death, lord of the human 

soil? , • 

Even had their days been left to toil their 

path , - ^ 

Through time to dust, unshorten d by God s 

wrath, , 

Still they are Evil’s prey and Sorrow's 

spoil. 

AJw. Let them fly! 

I hear the voice which says that all must 

die, • . , I 

Sooner than our white-bearded patriarchs j 

died ; 


And that on high 
An ocean is prepared, 

While from below 

The deep shall rise to meet heaven’s overflow. 

Few shall he spared, 

It seems; and, of that few, the race of Cain 
Must lift their eyes to Adam’s God in vain. 

Sister 1 since it is so. 

And the eternal Lord 
In vain would be implored 
For the remission of one hour of woe, 
Let us resign even what we have adored, 

And meet the wave, as we would meet the 
sw’ord 

If not unmoved, yet undismay’d, 

And wailing less for us than those who shall 
Survive in mortal or immortal thrall, 

And, when the fatal w'aters are allay’d, 
Weep for the myriads who can weep no 
more. 

Fly, seraphs ! to your own eternal shore, 
Where winds nor howl nor waters roar. 

Our portion is to die, 

And yours to live for ever: 

But which is best, a dead eternity. 

Or living, is but known to the great Giver. 
Obey him, as we shall obey ; ^ 

I would not keep this life of mine in clay 
An hour beyond his will ; 

Nor see ye lose a portion of his grace, 

For all the mercy which Seth's race 

Find still. 

Fly ! 

And as your pinions bear yo back to 

heaven, . , 

Think that my love still mounts with thee on 

high, 

Samiasn ! 

And if I look up with a tearless eye, 

'T is that an angel’s bride disdains to w eep, 
Farewell I Now rise, inexorable deep I 
A naJi. And must we die ? 

And must I lose thee too, 

Azaziel ? 

Oh, my heart I my heart ! 

Thy propliecies were true . 

And yet thou wert so happy too . 
The blow, though not unlock'd for, falls 
new' : 

But yet depart ! 

Ah ! why ? 

Yet let me not retain thee— fly \ , , 

My pangs can be but brief; but thme woul 

he 

Eternal, if repulsed from heaven for nic. 

Too much already hast thou deign 
To one of Adam’s race ! 

Our doom is sorrow : not to a one. 

But to the spirits who have nof, 

To love us, cometh anguish ^ith disgr 
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The first who taught ns knowledge hath been 
hurl'd 

From his once archangelic throne 
Into some unknown world : 

And thou, Azaziel ! No — 

Thou shalt not suffer woe 
For me. Away ! nor weep ! 

Thou canst not weep ; but yet 
May’st suffer more, not weeping: then 
forget 

Her, whom the surges of the all-strangling 
deep 

( ail bring no pang like this. Fly ! fly ! 

Being gone, 'twill be less difficult to die. 
Ja.ph. Oh, say not so I 

Father ! and thou, archangel, thou ! 
Surely celestial mercy lurks below 
That pure severe serenity of brow : 

Let them not meet this sea without a 
shore, 

Save in our ark, or let me be no more ! 
Xoah, Peace, child of passion, peace 1 
If not within thy heart, yet with thy tongue 
Do God no A>Tong I 

Live as lie wills it — die, when he ordains, 

A righteous death, unlike the seed of Cain's. 

Cease, or be sorro^Nfful in silence ; cease 
To weary Heaven's ear with thy selfislt 
plaint. 

Wouldst thou have God commit a sin for 
thee ? 

Such would it be 
To alter his intent 

For a mere mortal sorrow. Be a man ! 

And bear what Adam’s race must bear, and 
can. 

Jo.ph, Ay, father ! hut when they are gone, 
And we are all alone. 

Floating upon the azure desert, and 
'i'hc depth beneath us hides our own dear 
land, 

And dearer, silent friends and brethren, all 
Buried in its immeasurable breast, 

Who, who, our tears, our shrieks, shall then 
command ? 

Can wc in desolation’s peace have rest? 

Oh God ! be thou a God, and spare 
Yet while 't is time ; 
llenew not Adam s fall: 

Mankind were then but twain. 

But they are numerous now as are the waves 
And the tremendous rain, 

Whose drops shall be less thick than would 
their graves. 

Were graves permitted to the seed of Cain. 
Xoah. ^ Silence, vain boy ! each word of 
thine 's a crime, 

Angel ! forgive this stripling’s fond despair. 
Jiaph. Seraphs! these mortals speak in 
passion : Ye 1 


Who are, or should bo, passionless and pure, 
May now return with me. 

Sam. It may not be : 

We have chosen, and w ill endure. 

Jlapk. Say’st thou ? 

yiza. He hath said it, and I say. Amen ! 
liaph. Again ! 

Then from this hour, 

Shorn as ye are of all celestial pow’cr. 
And aliens from your Go<l, 

Farewell ! 

Japh. Alas! where shall they dwell ? 

Hark, hark ! Deep sounds, and deeper still. 
Are howiing from the mountain’s bosom : 
There ’a not a breath of w ind upon the hill, 
Yet quivers every leaf, and ilrops each 
blossom : 

Earth groans as if beneath a heavy load. 
Xoah. Hark, hark! the sea-birds cry 1 
In clouds they overspread the lurid sky, 
And hover round the mountain, where before 
Never a white wing, wetted by the wave. 
Yet dared to soar, 

Even w’hen the waters wax'd too fierce to 
brave. 

Soon it shall be their only shore. 

And then, no more ! 

Japh. The sun ! the sun ! 

He riseth. but his better light is gone ; 

And a black circle, bound 
His glaring disk around. 

Proclaims earth's last of summer days hath 
shone ! 

The clouds return into the hues of night, 
Save where their brazen-colonr’d edges 
streak 

The verge where brighter morns were wont 
to break. 

Xoah. Audio! yon flash of light. 

The distant thunder s harbinger, appears! 

It coinclh ! lienee, away ! 

Leave to the elements their evil prey ! 

Hence to where our nll-hallow ’d ark uprears 
Its safe and wreckless sides ! 

Japh. Oh, father, stay ! 

Leave not my Anah to the swallow’ing tides ! 
Xonh. Must we not leave all life to such? 
Begone ! 

Japh. Not I. 

Xoah. Then die 

With them ! 

How' darest thou look on that jirophelic sky, 
And seek to save what all things now 
condemn, 

Li overwhelming unison 

With just Jehovah’s wrath! 

Jiqih. Can rage and justice join in the 
same path ? 

Xoah. Blasphemer! darest thou murmur 
even now i 
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Itaph. Patriarch, be still a father ! smooth 
thy brow : 

Tliy son, despite his folly, shall not sink: 

He knows not what he says, yet shall not 
drink 

With sol)S the salt foam of the swelling 
waters : 

But be, when passion jiasscth, good as thou, 

Nor ]>ensh like heaven’s children with 
man’s daughters. 

AhiK The tempest cometh ; heaven and 
earth unite 

For the annihilation of all life. 

Unequal is the strife 

Between our strength and the Eternal Might! 

Sam. But ours is with thee; we will bear 
ye far 

To some untroubled star. 

Where thou and Anah shalt partake our lot: 

And if tiiou dost not weep for thy lost 
earth, 

Our forfeit heaven shall also be forgot. 

Auah. Oh! my dear father’s tents, my 
place of birth, 

And mountains, land, and woods ! when ye 
are not. 

Who shall dry ui^ my tears ? 

Aza. Thy spirit-lord. 

Fear not ; though wc arc shut from hea- 
ven, 

Yet much is ours, whence wc cannot be 
driven . 

2laj)h. Rebel! thy words are wicked, as 
thy deeds 

Shall henceforth be but w'eak : the flaming 
sword. 

Which chased the first-born out of Paradise, 

Still flashes in the angelic hands. 

Aza. It cannot slay us: threaten dust 
with death, 

And talk of w'eapons unto that which bleeds. 

Wliat are thy swords in our immortal eyes ? 

Jtaph. The moment cometh to apiwove 
thy strength ; 

And learn at length 

How vain to war with what thy God com- 
mands : 

Thy former force was in thy faith. 


Eiitcr MorUdsyJlyinfjfoT refuge. 
Chorus of Mortals. 

The heavens and eai'th are mingling — God ! 
oh God I 

What have we done ? Yet spare ! 

Hark ! even the forest beasts howl forth their 
prayer ! 

The dragon crawls fi'om out his den. 

To herd, in terror, innocent >vith men; 


And the birds scream their agony throngli 
air. 

Yet, yet, Jehovah ! yet withdraw thy rod 
Of wrath, and pity thine owm world’s despair I 
Hear not man only but all nature plead! 
llaph. Farewell, thou earth ! ye wTctchcd 
sons of clay, 

I cannot, must not, aid you. ’T is decreed ! 

\Eddt Raphael. 
Japh. Some clouds sweei) on as vultures 
for their prej’, 

While others, fix’d as rocks, await the word 
At which their wratliful vials shall be pour’d. 
No azure more shall robe the firmament, 

Nor sjiangled stars be glorious: Death 
hath risen : 

In the sun’s place a pale and ghastly glare 
Hath wound itself around the dying air. 

Aza. Come, Anah ! quit this chaos-founded 
prison, 

To which the elements again repair, 

To turn it into w hat it was : beneath 
The shelter of these wings thou shalt be safe, 
As was the eagle’s nestling once within 
Its mother's. — Let the coming chaos chafe 
With all its elements I Heed not their dm . 

A brighter world than this, where thou shalt 
breathe 

Ethereal life, w’ill we explore : , , . 

These darken’d clouds arc not the only skies. 

[Azaziel and Samiasa fly off and dis- 
appear with Anah ajid Aholibamah. 
Japh. They are gone! They have dis- 
appear’d amidst the roar 
Of the forsaken ^Yorld; and never more, 
Whether they live, or die with all eartlis 

life, 

Now near its last, can aught restore 
Anah unto these eyes. 


Chorus of Mortals. 


Oh son of Noah ! mercy on thy , 

V.Tjat! wilt thou leave us all— aU— «« oc 

hind ? . . -c 

While safe amidst the elemental strue, 

Thou sitt’st within thy guided ark . 

A Mother (pffering her infant to JAPHLt; 
Oh let this child embark ! 

I brought him forth in woe. 

But thought it joy , 

To see him to my bosom clmging so. 
WTiy was ho bom ? 

What hath he done— 


My unwean’d son — 
love Jehovah’s wTath or i 

,t is there in this milk of 
lould stir all heaven end earth up 

destroy 

My boy. 
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AjkI roll tho waters o’er bis placid breath ? 
Save him, thou seed of Seth 1 
Or cursed be — wdth him who made 
Thee and thy race, for which we are betray’d ! 
Japh, Peace! ’tis no hour for curses, but 
for prayer ! 

Choi'u.^ of Mortals'. 

For prayer ! I ! 

Ami wliere 
Shall prayer ascend, 

When tho swolii clouds unto the mountains 
bend 

And burst, 

And gushing oceans every barrier rend, 

Until the very deserts know no thirst? 

Accursed 

Pc he who made thee and thy sire ! 

We deem our curses vain; we must expire; 

But as we know the worst, 

Wliy should our hjnnn be raised, our knees 
be bent 

Before the implacable Omnipotent, 

Since we must fall the same ? 

If he hath made earth, let it be his shame, 

To make a world for torture. — Lo ! they 
come, 

The loathsome waters, in their rage ! 

And with their roar make wholesome nature 
dumb ! 

The forests’ trees (coeval with the bom 
When I’aradise upsprung, 

Ere Eve gave Adam knowledge for her 
dower. 

Or Adam his first hymn of slavery sung). 

So massy, vast, yet gi’een in their old age, 
Are overtopp’d, 

Their summer blossoms by the surges lopp’d, 
Which rise, and rise, and rise. 

Vainly we look uj) to the lowering skies — 
They meet tho seas, 

And shut out God from our beseeching eyes. 

Fly, son of Noah, lly ! and take thine eu.se. 
In thine allotted ocean-tent: 

And view, all lloating o’er the element. 

The corpses of the world of thy young days: 
Tlien to Jehovah raise 
Thy song of praise ! 

A Mortal. Blessed are the dead 

Who die in the Lord ! 

And though tho waters be o’er earth out- 
spread, 

Yet, as his word, 

Be the decree adored ! 
lie gave me Hfe—lie taketh but 
Tlie breath which is his own : 

And though these eyes should be for ever shut. 


Nor longer this weak voice before bis 
throne 

Bo beard in supplicating tone, 

Still blessed be the Lord, 

For what is past, 

For that which is : 

For all are his. 

From first to last — 

Time, space, eternity, life, death — 

The vast known and immeasurable un- 
known. 

He made, and can unmake ; 

And shall /, for a little gasp of breath. 
Blaspheme and gi*oan ? 

No ; let mo die, as I have lived, in faith. 
Nor quiver, though the universe may quake ! 

Chorus of Mortals. 

Where shall we fly ? 

Not to the mountains high ; 

For now their toi-rents rush, with <louble roar, 
To meet the ocean, which, advancing still, 
Already grasps eacli drowning hill, 

Nor leaves an unseareb'd cave. 

• Enter a Woman. 

Woman. Oh, save me, save ! 

Our valley is no more : 

My father and my father’s tent. 

My brethren and my brethren's herd.s. 

The pleasant trees that o'er our noonday 
bent. 

Ami sent forth evening songs from sweetest 
birds. 

The little rivulet which freshen'd all 
Our pastures green. 

No more are to be seen. 

When to the mountain cliff I climb’d this 
morn, 

I turn’d to bless the spot, 

.Vnd not a leaf appear’d about to fall ; — 

/Vjid now they are not I 
Why was I born ? 

Jajih. To die ! in youth to die ! 

.And happier in that doom, 

Than to behold the universal tomb, 

Which I 

Am thus condemn’d to weep above in vain. 
AVhy, when all perish, why must I remain? 
{The icuters rise; Men Jhj in every di- 
rection ; many are overtaken by the 
waves; the Chorus of Mortals disperses 
in search of safty up the mountains: 
Japhet remains upon a rock, while the 
Arkjloats towards him in the distance. 
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A TKAGEDY. 

♦ » ■ ■ 

TO 

THK ILLUSTRIOUS GOETHE, ' 

BY ONE OF HIS HUMBLEST ADMIRERS, THIS TRAGEDY IS DEDICATED. 


PREFACE. 


Thr following drama is taken entirely from the 
"German’s Tale, Kruitzner,” published many years 
ago in " Lee’s Canterbury Tales," written (I believe) 
by two sisters, of whom one furnished only this 
story and another, both of which arc considerc<i 
superior to the remainder of tlie collection. I have 
adopted the characters, plan, and even the language 
of many parts of tills story. Some of tlie charac- 
ters are modifiuil or altcreil, a few of the names 
changed, and one character (Ida of Straleuheim) 
addcil by myself: but in the rest the original is 
chiefly followed. When I was young (about four- 
teen, I think), I first read this talc, whlcli made 
a deep Impression upon me ; and may, indeed, be 
said to contain tlie germ of much that 1 have since 
written. I am not sure that it ever was very popu- 
lar ; or, at any rate, its popularity has since been 
eclipsed by tliat of other great writers in the same 
department. But I have generally found that those 
who had read it, agreed with me in their estimate 
of the singular j>ower of mind and conception 
which it developes. I should also atid co7iception, 


rather than execution ; for the story might, per- 
liaps, have been developed with greater advantage. 
Amongst those whose opinions agreed with mine 
upon this story, 1 could mention some very higli 
names : but it is not necessarj’, nor indeed of any 
use ; for every one must judge according to Ills own 
feelings. I merely refer the remler to the original 
story, that he may sec to what extent I have 
borrowed fVom it ; and am not unwilling that he 
should find much graxter pleasure In perusing it 
than the drama which i.s founded upon Its contents. 

I had bcgain a drama upon this tale so far back 
ns 1816 (the first I ever attempted, except one at 
thirteen years old, called “Ulric and Ilvina,’ 
which I had sense enough to bum), and had nearly 
completed an act. when I was interrupted byclrcuiu- 
stauces. Tills is somewhere amongst my papers 
in England ; but as it has not been found, I have 
re-written the first, and adiled the subsequent acts. 

The whole Is neither Intended, nor In any shape 
adapted, for the stage. 

Pi.sA, February, 1822. 




Dramatis Personae. 


Men. — Werner. 
Ulric. 

Stralenheim. 

Idenstein. 

Gabor. 

Fritz. 

Henrick. 


Eric. 

Arnheim. 

Meister. 

Rodolpii. 

Ludwto. 

Women. — Josephine. 

Ida Stralenheim. 


Scene.-Par^y on the frontier of Silesia, and partly in Siegendorf Caslle, near Prague 

Time.— The Close of the Thirty Years’ War. 
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Act I. ! 

Scene I. — The Hall of a decayed Palace near ^ 
a small Toton on the Northern Frontier of ; 
Silesia — the Night tempestuous. 

Werner Josephine, Wife. 

Joe. My love, be calmer I : 

Wer. I am calm, 

Jos. To me— 

Yes, but not to thyself : thy pace is hurried, 
And no one walks a chamber like to ours 
With steps like thine when his heart is at rest. 
Were it a garden, I should deem thee happy, 
And stepping with the bee from flow'er to 
dower ; 

But Acre/ I 

irer. 'Tis chill ; the tapestry lets throngli 
The wind to w'hich it waves : niy bloo<l is 
frozen. 

Jos. Ah, no 1 

Wer. {smilhuj). Why I wonldst thou have 
it so ? 

Jos. I would 

Have it a healthful current. 

Wer. Let it flow 

Until ’tis spilt or check’d how soon, I care 
not. 

Jos. And am I nothing in thy heart I 
Wer. All all. 

./o.’i. Then canst thou wish for that which 
must break mine? 

Wer. (approaching her slowhi). But f*)r 
thee 1 had been — no matter what, J 

But much of good and evil; what I am, 

Thou knowest ; what I might or should have 
been, ' 

Thou knowest not ; but still I love thee, nor 
Shall aught divide us. I 

[Wkunkk icalks on abruptly, and then 

approaches Josephine. 
The storm of the night 
Perhaps affects me ; I 'm a thing of feelings. 
And have of lute been sickly, as, alas ! ' 

Thou know'st by sufferings mure than nnne, 
my love ! 

In watching me. 

Jos. To see thee well is mucli — 

To see thee happy — 

Wer. Where hast thou seen such ? 

Let me bo wretched with the rest ! 

Jos. But tiiink 

How many in this hour of tempest shiver 
Beneath the biting wind and heavy rain, 
Whose every drop bows them down nearer 
earth. 

Which hath no chamber for them save be- 
iK^ath 
Her surface. 
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Wer. And that ’s not the worst : who cares 
For chambers? rest is all. The wretches 
whom 

Thou uamest — ay, the wind howls round 
them, and 

The dull and dropping rain sai)9 in their bones 
The creeping marrow’. I have Wen a soldier, 
A hunter, and a traveller, and am 
A beggar, and should know’ the thing thou 
talk's! of. 

Jos. And art thou not now shelter'd from 
them all ? 

Wer. Yes. And from these alone. 

Jo.s. .And that is something 

Wer. True — to a peasant. 

Jos. Sliould the nobly bora 

Be thankless for that refuge w’hicli tlieir 
habits 

Of early delicacy render more 
Needful than to the ])casant, when the ebb 
Of fortune leaves Ibeia on the shoals of life • 
Wer. It is not that, tbou know’st it i.s 
not : we 

Have borne all this, I’ll not say patiently, 
Except in thee — hut we have borne it. 

Jus. Well? 


Wer, Something beyond our outward suf- 
ferings (though 

These were enough to gnaw into our souls) 
Hath stung me oft, and, more than ever, noio. 
When, but for this untoward sickness, which 
Seized me upon this desolate frontier, and 
Hath wasted, not alone my strength, but 
means, 

And leaves us — no I this is beyond me! — hut 
For this I hud been happy — tAoubeen happy — 
The splendour of my rank sustain'd— my 
name — 

My father’s name — been still upheld ; ami, 
more 

Than those 

Jos. (abrnplly). My son — our son — our 
LTric, 

Been clasp'd again in these long'einpty arms, 
And all a mother's hunger satisfied. 

Twelve years I he was hut eight then : — beau- 
tiful 

He was, and beautiful he must be now, 

My Ulric ! my adored ! 

Wer. I have been full oft 

The chase of Fortune ; now’ she hath o'erlaken 
My spirit where it cannot turn at bay, — 
Sick, poor, and lonely. 

Jos. Lonely ! my dear husband ? 

Wer. Or worse — involving all I love, in 
this 

Far worse than solitude. Alone, I had died, 
And all been over in a nameless grave. 

Jos. And I had not outlived thee; but 
pray take 
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Comfort I We have struggled long ; and 
they who strive 

With Fortune win or weary her at last, 

So that they find the goal or cease to feel 
Further. Take comfort, — we shall find our boy. 
IVer. We were in sight of him, of every- 
tliing 

Wliich could bring compensation for past 
sorrow — 

And to be bafiled thus 1 

We are not baffled. 
ir(pr. Are we not penniless ? 

’^os. We ne’er were wealthy. 

Wer. But I was.born to wealth, and rank, 
and power ; 

Enjoy’d them, loved them, and, alas ! abused 
them. 

And forfeited them by my father’s wTath, 

In my o’er-fervent youth : but for the abuse 
Long sufferings have atoned. My father’s 
death 

Left the path open, yet not without snares. 
This cold and creeping kinsman, who so long 
Kept his eye on me, as the snake upon 
The fluttering bird, hath ere this time out- 
stept me. 

Become the master of my rights, and lord 
Of that which lifts him up to princes in 
Dominion and domain. 

-fos. Who knows ? our son 

May have return’d back to his grandsire, and 
Even liow uphold thy rights for thee ? 

B er. ’Tis hopeless. 

Since his strange disappearance from my 
father’s, 

Entailing, as it w'ere, my sins upon 
Himself, no tidings have reveal’d his course. 

1 parted witli him to his gi’andsire, on 
The promise that his anger would stop short 
Of the third generation ; but Heaven seems 
To claim her stern prerogative, and visit 
Upon my boy his father’s faults and follies. 
Jos, I must hope better still, — at least we 
have yet 

Baffled the long pursuit of Straleuheim. 

MV?*. We should have done, but for this 
fatal sickness ; 

More fatal tlian a mortal malady, 

Because it takes not life, but life’s sole solace: 
Even now I feel my spirit girt about 
By the snares of this avaricious fiend : — 

How do I know he hath not track’d us here ? 
Jos. He does not know thy person ; and 
his spies, 

Who so long watch’d thee, have been left at 
Hamburgh. 

Our unexpected journey, and this change 
Of name, leaves all discovery far behind : 

None hold us here for aught save what we 
seem. 


^Ver. Save what we seemt save what we 
are — sick beggars, 

Even to our very hopes. — Ha ! ha ! 

Jos. Alas! 

That bitter laugh ! 

Ber. would read in this form 

The high soul of the sou of a long line ? 

Whoy in this garb, the heii* of princely lands ? 
Wkoy in this sunken, sickly eye, the pride 
Of rank and ancestry ? In this worn cheek 
And famine-hollow’d brow, the lord of halls 
Which daily feast a thousand vassals ? 

Jos. You 

Ponder’d not thus upon these worldly tilings, 
My Werner I when you deign’d to choose for 
bride 

The foreign daughter of a wandering exile. 
B>r. An exile’s daughter with an outcast 
sou, 

Were a fit marriage : but I still had hopes 
To lift thee to the state we both were born 
for. 

Y'our father’s house was noble, though de- 
cay’d ; 

And worthy by its birth to match with ours. 
Jos. Your father did not think so, though 
’t wras noble ; 

But had my birth been all my claim to match 
With thee, I should liave deem'd it what it is. 
Wer. And w’hat is that in thine eyes? 

Jos. All which it 

Has done in oiu* behalf, — nothing ? 

Wer. How,— nothing? 

, Jos. Or worse; for it has been a canker in 
I Thy heart from the beginning : but for this, 
We had not felt our poverty but as 
Millions of myriads feel it, cheerfully ; 

But for these phantoms of thy feudal fathers, 
Thou might’st have earn’d thy bread, as 
thousands earn it ; 

Or, if that seem too humble, tried by com- 
merce. 

Or other civic means, to amend thy fortunes. 
Wer. (trontcallt/) . And been an Hanseatic 
burgher? Excellent! 

Jos. Whate’er thou might’st have been, 

to me thou art 

I What no state high or low can ever change, 

' My heart's first choice; — which chose tliee, 

I knowing neither 

I Thy birth, thy hopes, thy pride; nought, save 

! thy sorrows : ... 

I While they last, let me comfort or divide 

t them : 

When they end, let mine end with them, or 
thee I , T » 

Wer. My better angel ! Such I have ever 
found thee; , 

This rashness, or this weakness of my 
temper, 
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Ne’er raised a thonght to injure thee or 
thine. 

Thou didst not mar my fortunes : my own ' 
nature 

In youth was such as to unmake an empire, 
Had such been my inlieritance ; but now, 
Chasten’d, subdued, outrworn, and taught to 
know 

Myself, — to lose this for our son and thee I | 
Trust me, when, in niy two-and-tweuticth ' 
spring, ! 

My father barr’d me from my fathers’ house, : 
The last sole scion of a thousand sires 
(For I was then tlie last), it hurt me less 
Than to behold my boy and my boy’s mother 
Excluded in their innocence from what , 
My faults deserved — exclusion; although 
then 

My passions were all living serpents, and 
Twined like the Gorgon’s round me. 

[-1 loud knochiny is heard. 
Jos. Hark ! 

ITcr. A knocking ! 1 

Jos. Who can it be at this lone hour ? 
We have 
Few visitors. 

ll'er. And poverty hath none, 

Save those who come to make it poorer still. 
SVell, I am prepared. I 

[Wernku puts his hand into his hosoni^ as ' 

if to search for some ireapon. ' 
Jos. oh 1 do not look so. I 

Will to the door. It cannot be of import 
In this lone spot of wintry desolation : — 

The very desert saves man from inankiitd. 

[^She goes to the door. 

Enter Idenstein. i 

Iden. A fair gowl evening to my fairer 
hostess I 

And worthy What’s your name, m3' 

friend ? I 

Wer. Are you j 

Not afraid to demand it ? 

Iden. Not afraid? 

Egad ! I am afraid. You loolc as if 
I ask’d for something better than 3’our name. 
By the face you put on it. 

Wer. Better, sir 1 

Iden. Better or worse, like matrimony: 
what 

Shall I say more ? Y'ou have been a guest 
this month 

Here in the prince’s palace — (to be sure. 

His highness had resign’d it to the ghosts 
And rats these tw’clve years — but ’tis still a 
palace) — 

I say you have been our lodger, and as yet 
We do not know your name. 

Wer. My name is Werner. 




Iden. A goodly name, a very worthy 
name. 

As e’er was gilt upon a trader’s board : 

I have a cousin in the lazaretto 
Of Hamburgh, who has got a w'ifo w’ho bore 
The same. He is an officer of trnst, 
Surgeon’s assistant (hoping to be. surgeon), 
And has done miracles i’the wa3' of business. 
Perhaps 3’ou are rclate<l to my relative ? 

Wer. To yours ? 

Jos. Oh, yes; we are, but distantly. 

{Aside to Werner). Cannot you humour 
the dull gossip till 
We learn his jmrpose ? 

Iden. Wtdl, I 'm glad of that ; 

I thought so all along, such natural yearn- 
ings 

Play’d round my heart: — blood is not w’ater, 
cousin ; 

.\nd so let’s have some wine, and drink unto 
Our better acquaintance: relatives should bo 
Friends. 

Wer. You api>ear to have drank enougli 
already ; 

And if you have not, I've no wine to offer, 
Else it were yours: but this 3'ou know, or 
should know : 

You see I am poor, and sick, and will not see 
That I would be alone ; but to your business! 
What brings you here? 

Iden. WI13', wliat should bring me here? 
Wer. I know not, though I think that I 
could guess 

That which will send 3’OU hence. 

Jos. (aside). Patience, dear Werner ! 

Iden. You don’t know what lias happen’d, 
then ? 

Jos. How should we ? 

Iden. The river has o’erflow’d. 

Jos. Alas ! we have known 

That to our sorrow' for these five days ; since 
It keeps us here. 

Iden. But what you don’t know is. 

That a great personage, wlio fain would cross 
Against the stream and three postilions’ 
wishes. 

Is drown'd below the ford, with five post- 
horses, 

A monkey, and a mastiff, and a valet. 

Jos. Poor creatures ! are 3'ou sure ? 

Iden. Yes, of the monkey, 

And the valet, and the cattle ; but as yet 
We know not if his excellency’s dead 
Or no; your noblemen are hard to drown, 

As it is fit that men in office should be; 

But what is certain is, that he has swallow’d 
Enough of the Oder to have burst two 
peasants ; 

And now a Saxon and Hungarian traveller, 
Who, at their proper peril, snatch’d him from 
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The whii'ling river, have seut on to crave 
A lodging, or a grave, according as 
It may turn out with the live or dead body. 
Jos. And where will you receive him ? 
here, I hope, 

If we can be of service — say the word. 

Iden. Here ? no ; but in the prince's own 
apartment, 

As fits a noble guest: — 'tis damp, no doubt. 
Not having been inhabited these twelve 
years ; 

But then he comes from a much damper 
place, 

So scarcely will catch cold in’t, if he bo 
Still liable to cold — and if not, why 
He ’ll be worse lodged to-morrow : ne’erthe- 
Icss, 

I have order’d fire and all appliances 
To be got ready for the worst — that is, 

In case he should survive. 

Jos. Poor gentleman, 

I hope he will, with all iny heart. 

IVer. Intendant, 

Have you not loarn'd liis name? My Jose- 
phine, [Aside to ?ns iri/e. 

Retire : I 11 sift this fool. [J''xit Josephine. 

Iden. His name ? oh Lord ! 

Who knows if he hath now a name or no? 

’T is time enough to ask it when he ’s able 
To give an answer ; or if not, to put 
His heir’s upon his epitaph. Methought 
Just now 3 ’ou chid me for demanding names? 
Wer. True, true, I did so: you say well 
and AViselj’. 

JCnter Gabor. 

Gah. If I intrude, I crave 

Iden. Oh, no intrusion ! 

This is the palace ; this a stranger like 
Yourself ; I pray j'ou make yourself at home : 
But where’s his excellency*? and how fares 
he? 

Gah. Wetly and wearily, but out of peril : 
He paused to change his garments in a 
cottage 

(Where I doff’d mine for these, and came on 
hither). 

And has almost recover’d from his drenching. 
He will be here anon. 

Iden. '^^^lat ho, there! bustle I 

Without there, Herman, Weilburg, Peter, 
Conrad I 

[/rives directions to different servants 

who enter. 

A nobleman sleeps here to-night — see that 
All is in order in the damask chamber — 

Keep up the stove — I will myself to the 
cellar — 

And Madame Idenstein (my consort, stranger) 


Shall furnish forth the bed-apparel ; for, 

To say the truth, they are marvellous scant 
of this 

Within the palace precincts, since his high- 
ness 

Left it some dozen years ago. And then 
His excellency will sup, doubtless ? 

Gab. Faith ( 

I cannot tell ; but I should think the pillow 
Would please him better than the table, after 
His soaJdng in your river : but for fear 
Your viands should be thrown away, I mean 
To sup myself, and have a friend without 
"Who will do honour to your good cheer with 
A traveller’s appetite. 

Iden. But are yon sure 

His excellency But his name : what is it? 

Gah. I do not know. 

Iden. And yet you saved his life. 

Gah. I help’d my friend to do so. 

Iden. Well, that ’s strange, 

To save a man’s life whom you do not know. 
Gab. Not so ; for there are some I know 
so well, 

I scarce should give myself the trouble. 

Iden. Fray, 

Good friend, and who may you be ? 

Gab. By my family, 

Hungarian. 

Iden. Which is call'd ? . 

Gah. It matters little. 

Iden. [aside). I think that all tlie world are 
grown anonj'mous, 

Since no one cores to tell me what he s 

call'd! . , 

Pray, has his excellency a large suite? 

C;cd). Sufficient. 

Men. How many ? ^ . 

Gab. I <11*1 uot count them. 

We came up by mere accident, and just 
In time to drag him through his carriage 
window*. 

Iden. Well, what would I give to save a 
great man ! 

No doubt 3 *ou’ll have a swuigeing sum as 
recompense. 

Gab. Perhaps. . , 

Iden. Now*, how much do you reckon on . 
Gab. I have not yet put up myself to sale . 
In the mean time, my best rew ard would oe 

A glass of your Hockcheimer— a orcen glass 

Wreath'd with rich grapes and Bacchanal 

O’erflowing with the oldest of your vintage : 
For which I promise you, in caff own 

Run hazard of being drowm d for 

It seems, of aU deaths, the least likely for 

I’ll piUl yon out for nothing. Quick, my 
frieud, 
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And think, for every bumper I shall quaff, 

A wave the less may roll above your head. 
Jden. {aside). I don’t much like this 
fellow — close and dry 

He seems, — two things which suit me not ; 
however, 

Wine he shall have ; if that unlock him not, 

I shall not sleep to-night for curiosity. 

{^Exit Idenstein. 
Gah. {to Weuner). This master of the 
ceremonies is 

The intendant of the palace, I presume : 

’T is a fine building, but decay’d. 

U'er. The apartment 

Design’d for him you rescued will be found 
In fitter order for a sickly guest. 

Gah. I wonder then you occupied it not, 
For you seem delicate in health. 

Wer. {quickly). Sir ! 

Gah. Pray 

Excuse me: have I said aught to offend you? 
Wer. Nothing: but we are strangers to 
each other. 

Gah. And that’s the reason X would have 
us less so : 

I thought our bustling host without had said 
You were a chance and passing guest, the 
counterpart 

Of mo and my companions. 

Wer. Very true. 

Gah. Then, as we never met before, and 
never, 

It may be, may again encounter, why, 

I thought to cheer up this old dungeon here 
(At least to me) by asking you to share 
The fare of my companions and myself. 

Wer. Pray, pardon me; my health 

Gah. Even as you please. 

I have been a soldier, and perhaps am blunt 
In bearing. 

Wer. I have also served, and can 
Requite a soldier’s greeting. 

Gah. Iii what service ? 

The Imperial ? 

Wer. ((piickly, and then interrupting hinu 
saf). I commanded — no — I mean 
I served ; but it is many years ago. 

When first Bohemia raised her banner ’gainst 
The Austrian. 

Gah. Well, that’s over now, and peace 
Has turn’d some thousand gallant hearts 
adrift 

To live as they best may : and, to say truth, 
Some take the shortest. 

Wer. What is that ? 

Gah. Whate’er 

They lay their hands on. All Silesia and 
Lusatia’s woods are tenanted by bands 
Of the late troops, who levy on the country 
Their maintenance : the Chatelains must keep 


Their castle walls — beyond them 'tis but 
doubtful 

Travel for your rich count orfull-blow’ii baron. 
My comfort is that, wander where I may, 
I’ve little left to lose now. 

Wer. And I — nothing. 

Gab. That's harder still. You say you 
were a soldier. 

Wer. I was. 

Gab. You look one still. All soldiers are 
(^r should be comrades, even though enemies. 
Oiir swords when drawn must cross, our 
engines aim 

(AVhile levcH’d) at each other’s hearts ; but 
when 

: A truce, a peace, or what you will, remits 
' The steel into its scabbard, and lets sleep 
I The spark which lights the matchlock, we are 
brethren. 

You are poor and sickly — I am not rich, but 
healthy ; 

I want for nothing which I caimot want ; 

You seem devoid of this — wilt share it ? 

[iiAiioiijndU out his purse. 
Wer. Who 

Told you I was a beggar ? 

■ Gab. You yourself, 

In saying you were a soldier during peace- 
time. 

I Wer. (looking at him \cith suspicion). You 
} know' me not ? 

j Gah. I know’ no man, not even 

j Myself: how should I then know one I ne’er 
Beheld till half an hour since? 

Her. Sir, I thank you. 

Your offer’s noble were it to a friend, 

I And not unkind as to an unknown stranger, 

I Though scarcely prudent; but no less I 
, thank you. 

I am a beggar in all save his trade ; 

Ajid when I beg of any one, it shall bo 
Of him who was the first to offer what 
Few can obtain by asking. Pardon me. 

[^Exit Werner. 
Gah. {.•<olus). A goodly fellow’ by his looks, 
though worn, 

As most good fellows are, by pain or pleasure. 
Which tear life out of us before our time ; 

I scarce know which most quickly: but he 
seems 

To Imve seen better days, as who has not 
Who has seen yesterday? — But here ap- 
I)roaches 

Our sage intendant, with the wine : how’ever, 
For the cup’s sake I ’ll bear the cupbearer. 

Enter Idenstein. 

Iden. 'Tis here! the supernaculum I 
twenty years 
Of age, if ’tis a day. 
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Gah. Wliich epoch makes 

Young women and old wine ; and ’t is great 

pity, 

Of two such excellent things, increase of 
yeaxs, 

Which still improves the one, should spoil 
the other. 

P'ill full — Here’s to our hostess ! — your fair 
wife ! [ Takes the ffla.ts. 

Iden. Fair! — Well, I trust jour taste in 
wine is equal 

To tliat you show for beauty ; but I pledge 
you 

Nevertheless. 

Gah. Is not the lovely woman 

I met in the adjacent hall, who, with 
An air, and' port, and eye, which would have 
better 

Beseem’d this palace in its brightest days 
(Though in a garb adapted to its present 
Abandonment), return'd my salutation — 

Is not the same your spouse ? 

Men. I would she were ! 

But you ’re mistaken that ’s the stranger s 
wife. 

Gab, And by her aspect she might be a 
prince's; 

Though time hath touch’d her too, she still 
retains 

"Mitch beauty, and more majesty. 

Iden. And that 

Is more than I can say for Madame Idenstein, 
At least in beauty : as for majesty, 

She lias some of its properties which might 
Be spared — but never mind I 

Gab, I don’t. But who 

May be this stranger ? He too hath a bearing 
Above his outward fortunes. 

Iden, Tliere I differ. 

He ’s poor as Job, and not so patient ; luit 
^\^^o he may be, or what, or aught of him, ^ 
Except liis name (and that I only learn’d ' 
To-night), I know not. j 

Gab, But how came he here ? 

Iden. In a most miserable ol<l caleche. 
About a month since, and immediately 
Fell sick, almost to death. He should have 
died. 

Gab. Tender and true !— but why ? 

Iden. Why, what is life 

Without a living? He has not a stiver. 

Gcd). In that case, I much wonder that a 
person 

Of your apparent prudence should admit 
Guests so forlorn into this noble mansion. 
Iden. That ’s true : but pity, as you know, 
does make 

One’s heart commit these follies ; and be- 
sides, 

They had some valuables left at that time, I 


Which paid their way up to the present hour ; 
And so I thought they might as well be lodged 
Here as at the small tavern, and I gave them 
The run of some of the oldest palace rooms. 
They served to air them, at the least as long 
As they could i)ay for firewood. 

Gah. Poor souls! 

Iden. Ay, 

Exceeding poor. 

Gah. And j'et miused to poverty, 

If I mistake not. Wliithcr were they going? 
Iden. Oh ! Heaven knows where, unless 
to lieaven itself. 

Some days ago that look’d the likeliest 
journey 
For Werner. 

Gah. "NVerner I I have heard the name: 
But it may be a feign’d one. 

Iden. Like enough ! 

But hark ! a noise of wheels and voices, and 
A blaze of torches from udthout. As sure 
As destiny, his excellency ’s come. 

I must be at my post ; will you not join me, 
To help him from his carriage, and present 
Your humble duty at the door '? 

Gab. I dragg'd him 

From out that caiTiage when ho would have 
given 

His barony or county to repel 
The rushing river from his gurgling throat. 
He has valets now enough ; they stood aloof 
then, 

Shaking their dripping ears upon the shore, 
All roaring “Help!” but offering none; and as 
For (as you call it)— I did mine then, 
Now do yours. Hence, and bow and cruigo 
him here ! 

tden. I cringe! — but I shall lose the 
opportunity — 

r)a"ue lake it ! he ’ll bo here, and I not there ! 

lE.cil Idenstein hastdif. 


Itc-entcr Werner. 

IlVr. [to him.<e1f). I heard a noise of 
wheels and voices. How 

All sounds now jar me! . , * 

Still here ! Is ho not 
[Perceiriny Gabor. 

A spy of my pursuer’s ? His frank offer 
So suddenly, and to a stranger, wore 
rhe aspect of a secret enemy ; 
t’or friends arc slow at such. • 

Gab. Sir, you seem rapt , 

Vnd yet the time is not akin to thought. 

L'hese old waUs will be noisy soon, ihe 

)r count (or whatsoe’er this half drown d 
noble 

day be), for whom this desolate village ana 
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Its lone ioliabitauts show more respect 
Than did the elcmeuts^ is come. 

Iden. {wilhoiU). This way — 

This way, your excellency : — have a care, 
The staircase is a little gloomy, and 
Somewhat decay’d ; hut if wo had expected 
So high a guest — Pray take my arm, my lord ! 

Enter Sthai^enheim, Idenstein, and Attend- 
ants, — partly his man, and partly Retainers 
of the Domain of which Idensteik is In- 
tendant. 

Strdl. I ’ll rest me here a moment. 

Iden. {to the servants). llo ! a chair ! 

Instantly, knaves ! [Stralenueim sits doicn. 
Wer. {aside). ’Tishe! 

Strut. I ’ni better now. 

"VMio are these strangers ? 

/den. Please you, iny good lord, 

One says he is no stranger. 

Her. {aloud and hastily). HVio saj'S that ? 

[They look at him with surprise. 
Iden. Why, no one spoke of you, or to 
you ! — but 

Here ’s one his excellency may be pleased 
To recognise. [Pointiny to Gaiiok. 

(/ab. I seek not to disturb 

His noble memory. 

Steal. I apprehend 

This is one of the strangers to whose aid 
I owe iny rescue. Is not that tlie other ? 

[Pointing to Werner. 
My state when I was succour’d must excuse 
My uncertainty to whom I owe so much. 
Iden. He! — no, my lord I he rather wants 
for rescue 

Than can afford it. ’Tis a poor sick man. 
Travel-tired, and lately risen from a bed 
From wlience he never dream’d to rise. 

Steal. Methought 

That there were two. 

(•ab. There were, in company; 

But, in the service render’d to your lordslup 
I needs must say but one, and he is absent. 
The chief part of whatever aid was render'd 
Was his : it was his fortune to be first. 

My will was not inferior, but his strength 
And youth outstripp’d me ; therefore do not 
waste 

Your thanks on me. I was but a glad second 
Unto a nobler principal. 

Steal. Where is lie ? 

An Alien. My lord, he tarried in the 
cottage where 

Your excellency rested for an hour, 

And said he would be here to-morrow. 

Steal. Till 

That hour arrives, I can but offer thanks. 
And then 


(wah. I seek no more, and scarce deserve 
So mucli. My comrade may speak for him- 
self. 

Steal. {f.cing his eyes vpim\Iv.\oii'.\i: then 
asidi ). 

It cannot be ! and yet he must be look’d to. 
j ’Tis twenty years since I beheld liim with 
These eyes ; and, though my agents still have 
kei)t 

Theirs on him, policy has held aloof 
My own from l»is, not to alarm him into 
Suspicion of iny plan. Why did I leave 
At Hamburgh those who would have made 
I assurance 

j If this be he or no? I thought, ere now. 

To have been lord of Siegendorf, and parted 
III haste, though even the elements appear 
To fight against me, and this sudden fiood 

May keep me prisoner here till 

[lie 2niuscs and looks at Werner ; then 

resumes. 
This man must 

Be watch'd. If it is he, he is so change<l. 

His father, rising from liis gi*ave again. 
Would pass him by unknown. I mustbe wary : 
An error would spoil all. 

' Iden. Your lordship seems 

Pensive. Will it not please you to pass on ? 
Strut. ’Tis past fatigue, which gives my 
weigh’d-down spirit 

An outward show of thought. I will to rest. 
Iden. The prince’s chamber is prepared, 
with all 

The very furniture the prince u.sed when 
Last here, in its full splendour. 

(.l.sn/c). Somewhat tatter’d. 
And devilish damp, but fine enough by torch- 
light ; 

And that ’s enough for your right noble blood 
Of twenty quarterings upon a hatchment ; 

So let their bearer sleep ’neath somethinG 
like one 

Now, as he one day will for ever lie. 

Steal, {rising and turning to Garor). Good 
night, good people! Sir, I trust to- 
morrow 

Will find me apter to requite your service. 

In the mean time I crave your company 
A moment in my cliamher. 

^iah. I attend you. 

Strut, {after a few steps, jntuses. and calls 
Werner). Friend ! 

BV/'. Sir! 

Iden. Sir! Lord— oh Lord! Why don’t 
you say 

His lordship, or his excellency ? Pray, 

My lord, excuse this poor man’s want ol 
1 breeding : 

He hath not been accustom’d to admission 
I To such a presence. 
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Strcd. {to iDENSTBrN). Peace, intendaut ! 
Iden. Oh I 

I am dumb. 

Slral. {to Werner). Have you been long 
here ? 

TPer. Long? 

Stral. I sought 

An answer, not an echo. 

Wer, You may seek 

Both from the walls. I am not used to 
answer 

Those whom I know not. 

Stral. Indeed ! Ne’ertheless, 

You might reply with courtesy to what 
Is ask’d in kindness. 

Wer. When I know it such, 

I will requite — that is, reply — in unison. 
Stral. The intendant said you had been, 
detain’d by sickness — 

If I could aid you — journeying the same way ? 
Wer. {quickly). I am not journeying the 
same way. 

Slral. How know ye 

That, ere you know my route ? 

Wer. Because there is 

But one way that the rich and poor must 
tread 

Together. You diverged from that dread 
path 

Some hours ago, and I some days : hence- 
forth 

Our roads must lie asunder, though they tend 
All to one home. 

Stral. Your language is above 

Your station. 

Wer. {bitterly). Is it ? 

Stral. Or, at least, beyond 

Your garb. 

Wer. 'T is well that it is not beneath it, 
As sometimes happens to the better clad. 
But, in a word, what would you with me ? 
Stral. {partied). I ? 

Wei-. Yes — yon t You know me not, and 
question me. 

And wonder that I answer not — not knowing 
My inquisitor. Explain what you would 
have, 

And then I ’ll satisfy yourself, or me. 

Stral. I knew not that you had reasons 
for reserve. 

Wer. Many have such Have you none ? 
Stral. None which can 

Interest a mere stranger. 

Wer. Then forgive 

The same unknown and humble stranger, if 
He wishes to remain so to the man 
"Who can have nought in common with him. 
Stral. 

I will not balk your humour, though unto- 
ward : 


I only meant you service — but good night 1 
Intendant, show the way! {To Gabor). Sir, 
you will with me? 

\Eoceunt Stralenheim and Attendants^ 

Idenstein and Gabor. 
Wer. {solus). ’T is he ! I am taken in the 
toUs. Before 

I quitted Hamburgh, Giulio, his late steward, 
Inform’d me, that he had obtain’d an order 
From Brandenburg’s elector, for the arrest 
Of Kruitzner (such the name I then bore) 
when 

I came upon the frontier ; the free city 
Alone preserved my freedom — till I left 
Its walls — fool that I was to quit them! But 
I deem’d this humble garb, and route ob- 

Had baffled the slow hounds in their pursuit. 
What ’s to be done ? He know’s me not by 
person ; 

Nor could aught, save the eye of appre- 
hension, 

Have recognised him, after twenty years, 

We met so rarely and so coldly in 

Our youth. But those about himl Now 

I can . , 

DiWne the frankness of the Hungarian, who 
No doubt is a mere tool and spy of Stralen- 

heim’s, . . ^ i 

To sound and to secure me. Without m^usl 
Sick, poor— begirt too with the flodduig 

riV6rs 

Impassable even to the wealthy, w'ith 
All the appliances which purchase modes 
Of overpowering peril, with men’s lives, 

How can I hope ? An hour ago methought 
My state beyond despair; and now', tis such, 
The past seems paradise. Another day , 

And I’m detected,— on the very eye 

Ot honours, rights, and my 

When a few drops of gold might sa>e me 

still 

III favouring an escape. 

Enter Idenstein and Fritz in conversation. 

Fritz Immediately. 

Iden! I tell you, ’tis impossible. 

Be tried, however; and if express 
FaU, you must send on others, till j 

Arrives from Frankfort, from the commau 

ant- 

/*«. I ..-ill do what I can. 

To^splr'e no tronble ; you nill be repaid 

The baron is retired to rest ^ 

Fritz. He hath thrown himself mto 
easy chair 
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Beside the fire, aud slumbers ; and has 
order’d 

He may not be disturb’d until eleven, 

Wlien he will take himself to bed. 

Ulen. Before 

An hour is past I’ll do my best to serve him. 
Fritz. Remember 1 \_E:dt Fritz. 

Iden. The devil take these great men ! 
they 

Think all things made for them. Now here 
must 1 

Rouse up some half a dozen shivering vassals 
From their scant pallets, and, at peril of 
Their lives, despatch them o’er the river 
towards 

Frankfort. Methinks the baron's own ex- 
perience 

Some hours ago might teach him fellow- 
feeling : 

But no, “ it must” and there’s an end. How 
now ? 

Are you there, Mynheer Werner ? 

llVr. You have left 

Your noble guest right quickly. 

Iden. Yes — he’s dozing, 

And seems to like that none should sleep 
besides. 

Here is a packet for the commandant 
Of Frankfort, at all risks and all expenses; 
But I must not lose time : Good night ! 

{Exit. 

Wer. “To Frankfort ! ” 

So, so, it thickens 1 Ay, “ the commandant.” 
This tallies well with all the prior steps 
Of this cool, calculating fiend, who walks 
Between me and my father’s house. No 
doubt 

He writes for a detachment to convey me 
Into some secret fortress. — Sooner than 
This 

[Werner looks around, and snatches 
up a knife lyiny on a table in a 
recess. 

Now I am master of myself at least. 
Hark, — footsteps I How do I know that 
Stralenheim 

Will wait for even the show of that autho- 
rity 

Which is to overshadow usurpation ? 

That he suspects mc’s certain. I'm alone; 
He with a numerous train. I weak ; hestrong 
In gold, in numbers, rank, authority. 

I nameless, or involving in my name 
Destruction, till I reach my own domain ; 

He full-blown with his titles, which impose 
Still further on these obscure petty burghers 
Than they could do elsewhere. Hark ! 
nearer still 1 

I’ll to the secret passage which communi- 
cates 


With the No! all is silent — ’twas my 

fanc}’ ! — 

Still as the breathless interval between 
The flash and thunder: — I must hush my 
soul 

Amidst its perils. Y’et I will retire. 

To see if still be unexplored the passage 
I wot of : it will serve me as a den 
Of secrecy for some hours, at the worst. 

[Werner draws a panel, and exit, 

closing it after him. 

Enter Gabor and Josephine. 

Gab. Where is your husband ? 

.los. Here, I thought : I left him 

Not long since in his chamber. But these 
rooms 

Have many outlets, and he may be gone 
To accompany the intendant. 

Gab. Baron Stralenheim 

Put many questions to the intendant on 
The subject of your lord, and, to be plain, 

I have my doubts if he means well. 

.fos. Alas 1 

What can there be in common with the proml 
, And wealthy baron, and the unknown Wer- 
ner ? 

Gab. That you know best. 

Jos. Or, if it were so, how 

Come you to stir yourself in his behalf. 
Rather than that of him whose life you 
saved ? 

Gab. I help’d to save him, as in peril ; 
but 

I did not pledge myself to serve him in 
Oppression. I know well these nobles, and 
, Their thousand modes of trampling on the 
poor. 

I have proved them ; and my spirit boils up 
' when 

I find them practising against the weak : — 

, This is my only motive. 

I Jos. It would be 

; Not easy to persuade my consort of 
Your good intentions. 

tiab. Is he so suspicious ? 

Jos. He was not once; but time and 
troubles have 

Made him w’hat you l)eheld. 

Gab. I’m sorry for it. 

Suspicion is a heavy armour, and 
With its own weight impe<les more than pro- 
tects. 

Good night ! I trust to meet with him at day- 
break. {Exit Gabor. 

Ee-enter Idenstein and some Peasants. 
Josephine retires up the Hall. 

Filst Peasant. But if I’m drown’d ? 
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Idm. Why, you he well paid for ’t, 
And have risk’d more than drowning for as 
much, 

I doubt not. 

Second Peasant. But our wives and fami- 
lies? 

Men. Cannot be worse off than they are, 
and may 
Be better. 

Third Peasant. I have neither, and will 
venture. 

Iden. Tiiat’s right. A gallant carle, and 
fit to be 

A soldier. I’ll promote you to the ranks 
In the prince’s body-guard — if you succeed : 
And you shall have besides, in sparkling 
coin. 

Two thalers. 

Third Peasant. No more I 
Men. Out upon your avarice ! 

Can that low vice alloy so much ambition ? 

I tell thee, fellow, that two thalers in 
Small change will subdivide into a treasure. 
Do not five hundred thousand heroes daily 
Bisk lives and souls for the tithe of one 
thaler ? 

When had you half the sum P 

Third Peasant. Never — but ne’er 

The less I must have three. 

Men. Have you forgot 

Whose vassal you were born, knave ? 

Third Peasant. No— the prince's. 

And not the stranger’s. 

Men. Sirrah ! in the prince’s 

Absence, I am sovereign ; and the baron is 
My intimate connexion ; — “Cousin Idensteint 
(Quoth he) you’ll order out a dozen villains.’’ 
And so, you villains ! troop — march — march, 

I say ; 

And if a single dog’s ear of this packet 
Be sprinkled by the Oder — look to it ! 

For every page of paper, shall a hide 
Of yours be stretch'd as parchment on a 
drum. 

Like Ziska’s skin, to beat alarm to all 
Refractory vassals, who cannot effect 
Impossibilities. — Away, ye eai*th-woriiis ! 

yP.xit^ driving them out. 
Jos. {coming fomcard). I fain would shun 
these scenes, too oft repeated. 

Of feudal tyranny o’er petty vdetuns ; 

I cannot aid, and will not witness such. 

Even here, in this remote, unnamed, dull 
spot. 

The dimmest in the district's map, exist 
The insolence of wealth in poverty 
O'er something poorer still — the pride of 
rank 

In servitude, o’er something still more ser- 
vile ; 


And vice in misery affecting still 
A tatter’d splendour. What a state of being ! 
In Tuscany, my own dear sunny land. 

Our nobles were but citizens and merchants, 
Like Cosmo. We had evils, but not such 
As these ; and our all-ripe and gushing 
valleys 

Made poverty more cheerful, where each herb 
Was in itself a meal, and every vine 
Rain’d, as it were, the beverage which makes 
glad 

The heart of man ; and the ne’er unfelt sun 
(But rarely clouded, and when clouded, leav- 
ing 

His warmth behind in memory of his beams) 
Makes the worn mantle, and the thin robe, 
less 

Oppressive than an emperor’s jeweU’d purple. 
But, here I the despots of the north appear 
To imitate the ice-wind of their clime, 
Searching the shivering vassal through his 
rags. 

To UTing his soul — as the bleak elements 
His form. And ’tis to be amongst these 
sovereigns 

My husband pants I and such his pride of 
birth — 

That twenty years of usage, such as no 
Father born in a humble state could nerve 
His soul to persecute a son withal, 

Hath changed no atom of his early nature ; 
But I, bom nobly also, from my father’s 
Kindness was taught a different lesson. 

Father 1 , , • 

May thy long-tried and now rewarded spins 
Look down on us and our so long desired 
Ulric ! I love my son, as thou didst me ! 
What’s that? Thou, Werner! can it be? 
and thus ? 

Enter Werner Juistily, loith the knife in his 
hand, hy the secret panel, %ohich he closes 
hurriedly after him. 

Her. {not at first recognising her). Dis* 

cover’d I then I’ll stab {recognising 

her.) 

^ Ah I Josephine, 

Why art thou not at rest ? „ ,r r ... 7 1 

Jhs. What rest ? My God ! 

What doth this mean ? « » / 7 

llVr. {showing a rouleau). Here s gota- 
gold, Josephine, 

Will rescue us from this detested dung^n. 

Jos. And how obtain’d ? — that Imife 1 

T’ is bloodless— 

Away— we must to our chamber. . 

/“J But whence comest thou ? 

'iVer. Ask not ( but let us think where we 
shall go — 
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This — this will make us way — (Bkoiviur/ (he 
gold) — I’ll fit them now. 

Jos. I dare not think thee guilty of dis- 
honour. 

Wer. Dishououi* 1 

Jos. I have said it. 

Wer. Let us hence : 

'Tis the last night, I trust, tliat we need pass 
here. 

Jos. Aiid not the worst, I hope. 

Wer, Hope ! I make sure. 

But let us to our chamber. 

Jos. Yet one question — 

What hast thou done ? 

Wer. [fiercely). I^eft one thing nndtme, 
wiiich 

Had made all well : let me not think of it ! 
Away 1 

Ju.f. Alas, that I should doubt of tliee ! 

\^E.reiint. 




Act II. 

Scene I, — A Hall in the same Palace. 

Kilter Idenstein and Others. 

Jden. Fine doings! goodly doings ! honest 
doings I 

A baron i)illag(;d in a prince’s palace ! 

Wljere, till this hour, such a sin ne’er was 
heard of. 

2'ritz. It hardly could, unless the rats 
despoil'd 

The mice of a few shreds of tapestry. 

Idea. Oh ! that I e’er shouhl live to see 
this day ! 

The honour of our city’s gone for over. 

Fritz. Well, but now to discover the 
delinquent : 

The baron is determined not to lo.se 

This sum without a search. 

A/c//, And so am I. 

KrUz. But whom do you suspect [ 

Idt n. SiKspect I all people 

Without — within — above — below — Heaven 
help me ! 

Fritz. Is there no other entrance to the 
chamber 

Jden. None whatsoever. 

Fritz. Are you sure of that ? 

Jden. Certaiji. 1 have lived and served 
here since my birth, 

And if there were such, must have heard of 
such. 

Or seen it. 

Fritz. Then it must be some one who 

Had access to the antechamber. 

Iden. Doubtless. 


Fnfz, The man call’d IFerner ’s poor I 
Jden. Poor ns a miser. 

But lo<lged so far off, in the other wing. 

By which there’s no communication with 
The baron’s chamber, that it can’t be he. 
Besides, I bade him “ good night ” in the hall. 
Almost a mile off, and which only leads 
To his own apartment, about the same time 
When this burglarious, larcenous felony 
Appears to have been committed. 

Fritz. There ’s another, 

The stranger 

Jden. The Hungarian ? 

Fritz. He who help'd 

To fish the baron from the Oder. 

Jden. Not 

Unlikely. But, liold — might it not have been 
One of the suite / 

Fritz. How? He, sir I 

Jden. ^ No — not yon, 

But some of the inferior knaves. You .say 
The baron was asleep in the great chair — 
The velvet chair — in his embroider’d night- 
gown ; 

His toilet spread before him, and upon it 
A cabinet with letters, pai)ers, and 
Several rouleaux of gold ; of which one only 
Has disappear'd the door unbolted, with 
No difficult access to any. 

Fritz. Goo<l sir. 

Be not so quick ! the honour of the cx)rps 
Which forms the baron’s household’s un- 
impeach’d 

From steward to scullion, save in the fair 
way 

Of peculation ; such as in accomjjts, 

Weights, measures, larder, cellar, buttery, 
Where all men take their prey ; as also in 
Postage of letters, gathering of rents, 
Purveying feasts, a>id understanding with 
The honest trades Avho furnisli noble masters; 
But for your petty, picking, downright thiev- 
ery, 

We scorn it as wo do board-wages. Then 
Had o)»e of our folks done it, he would not 
Have been so jioor a spirit as to hazard 
His neck for one rouleau, but have swoop’d 
all ; 

Al.so the cabinet, if portable. 

Jden. There is .some sense in that 

Jritz. No, sir, l>e sure 

i was none of our corps; but some petty, 
trivial 

Picker and stealer, without art or genius. 

The only question is— Who else could have 
Access, save the Hungarian and yourself ? 
Jden. You don’t mean me ? 

]' ritz. No, sir ; I honour more 

lour talents 

Jden. .And my principles, 1 hope. 
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Fritz. Of course. But to the point : 
What ’s to be done ? 

Iden. Nothing — but there 's a good deal 
to be said. 

We’ll offer a reward; move heaven and 
earth, 

And the police (tliough there’s none nearer 
than 

Frankfort) ; post notices in manuscript 
(For we’ve no printer) ; and set by my clerk 
To read them (for few can, save he and I) ; 
We ’ll send out villains to strip beggars, and 
Search empty pockets ; also to arrest 
All gipsies, and ill-clothed and sallow people. 
Prisoners we’ll have at least, if not the 
culprit ; 

And for the baron’s gold — if ’tis not found. 
At least he shall have the full satisfaction 
Of melting tvidce its substance in the raising 
The ghost of this rouleau. Here’s alchemy 
For your Lord’s losses I 

Fritz. He hath found a better. 

Idcn. Where ? 

Fritz. In a most immense inheritance. 
The late Count Siegendorf, his distant kins- 
man. 

Is dead near Prague, in his castle, and my 
lord 

Is on his way to take possession. 

Iden. Was there 

No heir ? 

Fritz. Oh, yes ; but he has disappear’d 
Long from the world's eye, and perhaps the 
world. 

A prodigal son, beneath Ixis father’s ban 
For the last twenty years : for whom his sire 
Refused to kill the fatted calf ; and, therefore. 
If living, he must chew the husks still. But 
The baron would find means to silence him. 
Were he to re appear : he ’s politic, 

Aiid has much influence mth a certain court. 
Iden. He’s fortunate. 

Fritz. ’Tis true, there is a grandson, 

Whom the late count reclaim’d from his sou’s 
hands, 

And e<lucated as his heir ; but then 
His birth is doubtful. 

Iden. How so ? 

Fritz. His sire made 

A left-hand, love, imprudent sort of marriage, 
With an Italian exile’s dark-eyed daughter : 
Noble, they say, too ; but no match for such 
A house as Siegendorf ’s. The grandsire ill 
Could brook the alliance ; and could ne’er be 
brought 

To see the parents, though he took the son. 

Iden. If he ’s a lad of mettle, he may yet 
Dispute your claim, and weave a web that 
may 

Puzzle your baron to unravel. 


Fritz. Why, 

For mettle, he has quite enough : they say, 
He forms a happy mixture of his sire 
And ^andsire's qualities, — impetuous as 
The former, and deep as the latter ; but 
The strangest is, that he too disappear’d 
Some months ago. 

Iden. The devil he did ! 

Fritz. Why, yes : 

It must have been at his suggestion, at 
An hour so critical as was the eve 
Of the old man’s death, whose heart was 
broken by it. 

Iden. Was there no cause assign’d ? 
Fritz. Plenty, no doubt, 

And none perhaps the true one. Some averr’d 
It was to seek his parents ; some because 
The old man held his spirit in so strictly 
(But that could scarce be, for he doted on 
him) : 

A third believed he wish’d to serve in war, 
But peace being made soon after his de- 
parture. 

He might h^ve since return’d, were that tne 
motive; 

A fourth set charitably have surmised. 

As there w’as something strange and mystic 
in him, 

That in the wild exuberance of his nature 
He had join’d the black bands, who lay wa.ste 
Lusatia, 

The mountains of Bohemia and Silesia, 

Since the last years of war had dw'indled into 
A kind of general condottiero system 
Of bandit W’arfare ; each troop with its chief, 

And all against mankind. 

Iden. That cannot be, 

A young heir, bre<l to wealth and luxury, 

To risk his life and honours with disbanded 

Soldiers and desperadoes ( , , , , 

Fritz. Heaven best knows I 

But there are human natures so allied 
Unto the savage love of enterprise, 

That they will seek for peril as a pleasure. 

I’ve heard that nothing can reclaim your 

Indian, . . , 

Or tame the tiger, though then “u^ncy 
Were fed on n^k and honey. After all, 

Your WaUenstein, your TiUy and Gustavus, 
Your Bannier, and your Torstensou and 

Weimar, , ,, 

Were but the same thing upon a ^and scale , 
An d now that they are gone, and peace pro 

They who woilld follow the same pastime 
Pursue it on their own account. Here com 
The baron, and the Saxon stranger, wno 
Was his chief aid in yesterday's fscap®’ 

But did not leave the cottage by the UUer 

Until this morning. 
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Enter Stbalenheim and ITlric. 

Stral. Since you Lave rt*fuse<l 

All compensation, gentle stranger, save 
Inadequate thanks, you almost check even 
them, 

Making me feel the worthlessness of words, 
Axid blush at my own barren gratitude. 

They seem so niggardly, compared with what 

Your coiu'teous courage did in my behalf 

Ulr. I pray you press the theme no 
further. 

Stral. But 

Can I not serve you ? Yon are young, and of 
That mould which throws out heroes ; fair in 
favour ; 

Brave, I know, by my living now to say so ; 
And doubtlessly, with such a form and heart, 
Would look into the fiery eyes of war. 

As ardently for glory as you dared 
An obscure death to save an unknown 
stranger. 

In an as perilous, but opposite, element. 

You are made for the service ; I have serN’ed; 
Have rank by birth and soldiership, and 
friends. 

Who shall bo yours. 'T is true this pause of 
peace 

Favours such views at present scantily; 

But 'twill not last, men’s spirits are too 
stirring ; 

And, after thirty years of conflict, peace 
Is but a petty war, as the times show us 
In every forest, or a mere arm’d truce. 

War will reclami his own ; and, in the mean 
time, 

You might obtain a post, which would insure 
A higher soon, and, by my influence, fail not 
To rise. I speak of Brandenburg, wherein 
I stand well with the Elector ; in Bohemia, 
Like you, I am a stranger, and we are noxv 
Upon its frontier. 

/ 7r. You perceive my garb 

Is Saxon, and of course my service due 
To my own sovereign. If I must decline 
Your offer, 'tis with the same feeling which 
Induced it. 

Stral. Wliy, this is mere usury ! 

I owe my life to you, and you refuse 
The acquittance of tlie interest of the debt. 
To heap more obligations on me, till 
I bow beneath them. 

You shall say so when 

I claim the pajunent. 

Stral. Well, sir, since you will not — 

You are nobly born ? 

Ulr. I have heard my kinsmen say so. 
Stral. Your actions show it. Might I ask 
your name ? 

Ulr. Ulric. 


Stral. Your house's ? 

Ulr. When I 'in worthy of it, 

I ’ll answer you. 

Stral. {aside). Most probably an Austrian, 
Whom these unsettled times forbid to boast 
His lineage on these wild and dangerous 
frontiers, 

^^^lere the name of his country is abhorr’d. 

\_Aloud to FniTZ and Idenstf.in’. 
So, sirs 1 how have ye sped in your re- 
searches ? 

Men. Indifferent well, your excellency. 
Stral. Then 

I am to deem tlie plunderer is caught ? 

Men. Humph ! — not exactly. 

StraL Or at least suspected ? 

Men. Oh I for that matter, very much 
suspected. 

Stral. Who may he be ? 

Men. Why, don't \ton know, my lord? 
Stral. How should I i I was fast asleep. 
Men. And so 

Was I, and that 's the cause I know no more 
Than does your excellency. 

Stral. Dolt I 

Men. Why, if 

Your lordship, being robb’d, don’t recognise 
The rogue ; how should I, not being robb’d, 
identify 

The thief among so many? In the crowd. 
May it please your excellency, your thief 
I looks 

I Exactly like the rest, or rather better: 

'Tis only at the bar and in the dungeon, 

; That wise men know your felon by his 
I features ; 

But I ’ll engage, that if seen there but once, 
Whether he be found criminal or no, 

His face shall be so. 

Stral. {to Fritz). Prithee, Fritz, inform 
me 

. What hath been done to trace the fellow ? 
j Eritz. Faith 1 

My lord, not much as yet, except conjecture. 
Stral. Besides the loss (which, I must 
own, affects me 

! Just now materially), I needs would find 
I The villain out of public motives ; for 
I So dexterous a spoiler, who could creep 
I Through my attendants, and so many peopled 
' And lighted chambers, on my rest, and snatch 
The gold before my scarce-closed eyes, would 
soon 

Leave bare your borough. Sir Intendant ! 

Idea. True: 

If there were aught to carry off, my lord. 

Ulr. What is all this ? 

Stral. You join’d us but this morning. 
And have not heard that I was robb'd last 
night. 
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Ulr. Some rumour of it reach’d me as I 
pass’d 

The outer chambers of tlic i^alace, but 
I know no further. 

Slral. It is a strange business ; 

The inteudant can inform you of the facts. 

Jdeii. Most willingly. You see 

Stral. {imjmtientli/). Defer your tale, 

Till certain of the hearer’s patience. 

Iden. Tliat 

Can only be approved by proofs. You see 


V A A V A 

Slral. {ag<Lin iiiterruptimj him, and addrcsfi- 
imj Uliiic). In short, I was asleep 
upon a chair, 

My cabinet before me, with some gold 
Upon it (more than I much like to lose. 
Though in part only): some ingenious person 
Contrived to glide thiough all my own attend- 
ants, 

Besides those of the place, and bore away 
A hundred golden ducats, which to find 
1 would be fain, and there ’s an end. Per]iai>s 
You (as I still am rather faint) would add 
To yesterday's great obligation, this. 

Though slighter, yet not slight, to aid these men 
{^Vho seem but lukewarm) in recovering it? 
rir. Most willingly, and without loss of 
time — 

{To Idenstein). Come hither, mynheer 1 
Ide?i. But so much haste bodes 

Right little speed, and 

Clr. Standing motionless 

None ; so let ’s march ; we ’ll talk as we go on. 
Iden. But 

Ulr. Show the spot, and then I’ll answ'er 
you. 

Fritz. I will, sir, with his excellency’s leave. 
iStral. Do so, and take yon old ass with you. 
Fritz. Hence ! 

Ulr. Come on, old oracle, expound thy 
riddle ! 

\E.cit with Idenstein and Fritz. 
Stral. {solus), A stalwart, active, soldier- 
looking stri 2 )ling, 

Handsome as Hercules ere bis first labour. 
And w'ith a brow of thought beyond bis years 
When in repose, till his eye kindles up 
In answering yours. I wish I could engage 
him : 

I have need of some such .spirits near me now, 
For this inheritance is worth a struggle. 

And though I am not the man to yield without 
one, 

Neither are they who now rise uj) between me 
And ray desire. The boy, they say, ’s a bold 
one ; 

But he hath play’d the truant in some hour 
Of freakish folly, leaving fortune to 
Champion his claims. That's well. The 
father, whom 


For years I ’ve track'd, as does the bloodhound, 
never 

In sight, but constantly in scent, had put me 
To fault; but here I have him, and that's 
better. 

It must be he / All circumstance proclaims it ; 
And careless voices, knowing not the cause 
Of my inquiries, still confirm it. — Yes, 

The man, his bearing, and the mystery 
Of his arrival, and the time ; the account, too, 
The inteudant gave (for I have not beheld her) 
Of his w’ife’s dignified but foreign aspect ; 
Besides the antipathy w'ith which we met, 

As snakes and Rons shrink back from each 
other 

By secret instinct that both must be foes 
Deadly, without being natural prey to either; 
All — aJl — confiim it to my mind. However, 
We ’ll grapple, ne'ertheless. In a few hours 
The order comes from Frankfort, if these 
waters 

Rise not the higher (and the weather favours 
Their quick abatement), and I’ll have himsafe 
Within a dungeon, where he may avouch 
His real estate and name; and there’s nohonii 
done, 

Should he prove other than I deem. This 
robbery 

(Save for the actual loss) is lucky also ; 

He ’s poor, and that 's suspicious — he 's un- 
known. 

And that 's defenceless. — True, w'e have no 
proofs 

Of guilt, — but what hath ho of innocence ? 
Were he a man indifferent to my prospects, 

In other bearings, I should rather lay 
The inculpation on the Hungarian, who 
Hath something which I like not; and alone 
Of all around, except the inteudant, and 
The jirince’s household and my ow'n, had in- 
gress 

Familiar to the chamber. 

Enter Gabor. 

Friend, how fare you ? 
O'ah. As those w’ho fare well everywhere, 
w’heu they 

Have supp’d and slumber’d, no great matter 
how — 

And you, my lord ? 

Stral. Better in rest than purse . 

Mine inn is like to cost me dear. 

Gab. . I 

Of your late loss ; but is a trifle to 

One of your order. ^ 

Strcd. You would hardly think so, 

Were the loss yours. , 

(/ah. I never had so much 

(At once) in my whole life, and therefore am 

not 
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Fit to decide. But I caine here to seek you. 
Your couriers are tiiru'd back — I have out- 
stripp’d them, 

In my return. 

,Stral. You Wliy ? 

i/ab. I went at daybreak, 

To watch for the abatement of the river. 

As being anxious to resume my journey. 

Your messengers were all check’d like my- 
self ; 

And, seeing the case hopeless, I await 
The current’s pleasure. 

Would the dogs wore in it ! 
Why did they not, at least, attempt tlxe 
passage? 

I order’d this at all risks. 

(j'ab. Could you order 

The Oder to divide, ns Moses did 
The Red Sea (scarcely redder than the flo()d 
Of the swoln stream), and he obey'd, perhaps 
They might have ventured. 

Slr<d. I must see to it : 

The knaves 1 the slaves !— but they shall 
smart for this. [l.'xit SriiALEMiKiM. 
(iab. (solus). There goes my noble, feudal, 
self-wiird baron ! 

Epitome of what brave chivali*y 
The i)reux chevaliers of the good old times 
Have left us. Yesterday he would have given 
His lands (if he hath any), and, still dearer, 
His sixteen quarterings, for as mucli fresh 
air 

As would have fill’d a blatlder, while lie lay 
Gurgling and foaming halfway through the 
window 

Of liis o’erset and water-logg'd conveyance ; 
And now he storms at half a dozen wretches 
Because they love their lives too! Yet, he's 
right : 

T is strange they should, when such as he 
may jiut them 

To hazard at his pleasure. Oh, thou world ! 
Thou art indeed a melancholy jest ! 

[^Kxit Gabok. 

Scene II. 

The Aparlmeul o/'WEUNEn, in ihc Palace. 
Evter Josephine and Uliuc. 

Jos. Stand back, and let me look on thee 
again ! 

My Elric I — my beloved ! — can it be — 

After twelve years? 

Vlr. My dearest mother ! 

Jos. ^ Yes ! 

^ly dream is realised — how beautiful ! — 

How more than all I sigh’d for ! Heaven 
receive 

A mother’s thanks I a mother's tears of joy! 
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' This is indeed thy work ! - At such an hour, 

1 too, 

■ He comes not only as a son, but saviour, 
j Vlr. If such a joy await me, it must double 
'^^^lat I now feel, and lighten from my heart 
' A part of the long debt of duty, not 
Of love (for that was ne’er withheld) — forgive 
me ! 

This long delay was not my fault. 

’ Jos. I know it, 

But cannot think of sorrow now, and doubt 
! If I e’er felt it, ’t is so dazzled from 
My memory by this oblivious transport ! — 
My son I 

Enter Weijner. 

j llVr. What have we here,— more strangers? 

Jos. No .* 

' Look upon him ! What do 3 0U see ? 

! llVr. A stripling, 

! For the first time — 

Vlr. (kneelinp). For twelve longj'ears, my 
father! 

her. Oh, Goi\ ! 

Jos. He faints I 

B’cr. No — 1 am better now — 

Ulric ! (Enibrares him). 

Vlr. My father, Siegendorf ! 

U'er. (stortiiif/). Hush! boy— 

The walls may hear that name ! 

f-Vr. What then ? 

ll cr. Why, then— 

But we will talk of that anon. Remember, 

I I must be known here but as Werner. Come ! 

1 Come to my arms again ! Why, thou look’stall 
I should have been, and was not. Josephine ! 
Sure ’tis no father's fondness dazzles me ; 
But, had I seen that form amid ten thousand 
Y'outh of the choicest, my heart would have 
chosen 

This for my son ! 

f ir. And yet yon knew me not! 

M Vr. Alas ! I have had that upon my soul 
I Which makes me look on all men with an eye 
That only knows the evil at first glance. 

Vlr. My memory served me far more 
fondly : I 

Have not forgotten aught ; and oft-times in 
The i^roud and i>rbicely halls of — (I ’ll not 
name them, 

As you say that ’t is perilous) — but i’ the 
pomp 

Of your six-c’s feudal mansion, I look’d back 
To the Bohemian mountains many a sunset, 
And wept to see another daj’ go down 
O’er thee and me, with those huge hills 
! between us. 

, They shall not part us more. 

I h I know’ not that. 

Arc you aw’are my father is no more ? 


(Piemen 
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Ulr. Oil, heavens ! I left him in a green 
old age, 

And looking like the oak, worn, but still 
steady 

Amidst the elements, whilst younger trees 
Fell fast around him. ’Twas scarce three 
months since. 

irer. Wliy did you leave him ? 

J^os. {embracing Ulric). Can 3 'ou ask 

that question ? . 

Is he not here f 

UVr. True; he hath sought his parents, 
And found them; but oh! hcnc, and in what 
state ! 

Ulr. All shall be better'd. What we have 
to do 

Is to proceed, and to assert our rights, 

Or rather yours ; for I waive all, unless 
Your father has disposed in such a sort 
Of his broad lands as to make mine the fore- 
most, 

So that I must prefer my claim for form : 

But I trust better, and that all is j’ours. 

UVr. Have j'ou not heard of Stralenheim ? 
Ulr. I saved 

His life but yesterday ; he 's here. 

Wcr. You saved 

The serpent who will sting us all ! 

I'lr. You speak 

Riddles : what is this Stralenheim to us ? 

Wer. Kverything. One who claims our 
father's lands : 

Our distant kinsman, and our nearest foe. 

Ulr. I never heard his name till now. 
The count, 

Indeed, spoke sometimes of a kinsman, who, 

If his own line should fail, might be remotely 
Involved in the succession ; but his titles 
Were never named before me — and what then ? 
His right must yield to ours. 

Wer. Ay, if at Prague ; 

But here he is all-powerful ; and has spread 
Suares for thy father, which, if hitherto 
He hath escai)ed them, is by fortune, not 
By favour. 

Ulr. Doth he personally know you ? 
Wer. No ; but he guesses shrewdly at my 
person, 

As he betray’d last night ; and I, perhaps, 

But owe my temporary liberty 
To his uncertainty. 

f7r. I think you ^vroug him 

(Excuse me for the phrase) ; but Stralenheim 
Is not what j’ou prejudge him, or, if so. 

He owes me sometlung both for past and pre- 
sent. 

I saved his life, he therefore trusts in me. 

He hath been plunder’d too, since he came | 
hither : 

Is sick ; a stranger ; and as such not now 


Able to trace the villain who hath robb’d him : 
I have pledged myself to do so ; and the busi- 
ness 

Which brought me here was chiefly that : but 1 
Have found, in searching for another’s dross, 
My own whole treasure — you, ray parents I 
Wer. (agitafedh/). Who 

Taught you to mouth that name of “ villain " ? 

Ulr. “What 

More noble name belongs to common thieves? 
Wer. Who taught you thus to brand an 
unknown being 
With an infernal stigma ? 

Hr. Mj’ own feelings 

Taught me to name a rnflian from his deeds. 
Wer. Who taught you, long-sought and 
ill-found bo 3 ’ I that 

It would be safe for my owm son to insult 
me ? 

Ulr. I named a villain. What is there iu 
common 

With such a being and my father ? 

H'er. Everything! 

That ruflian is thy father ! 

Jos. Oh, my sou ! 

Believe him not — and yet! {her votce 

falters). 

Ulr. {starts, looks earnestly at Werner aixd 
then says slotely,) And yon avow it? 
Wer. Ulric, before you dare despise your 
father. 

Learn to divine and judge his actions, 
^"oung. 

Rash, new' to life, and rear’d in luxury s lap, 

Is it for 3 'OU to measure passion’s force, 

Or misery’s temptation? Wait — (not long, 

It cometh like the night, and quickly) 
'''"ait!— 

Wait till, like me, y'our hopes are blighted 
till 

Sorrow and shame are handmaids of your 

Famine and poverty your guests at table ; 
Despaii* your bed-fellow — then rise, but not 
From sleep, and judge 1 Should that day e er 

arrive — t 

Should you see then the serpent, who hatn 

Himself around all that is dear and noble 
Of you and yours, lie slumbenng m your 

With hlThis folds between your steps and 
happiness,. 


When he, who lives 
name, 


Landsriife itseU, lies at yonr mercy, 
Chance your conductor ; midnight for y 

The ba^Tnife in your hand, and 
Even to your deadliest foe ; and he as t 


Scene II.] 
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Inviting death, by looking like it, while 
His death alone can save you : — Thank your 
God! 

If then, like me, content with petty plunder, 

You turn aside 1 did so. 

Ulr. But 

IFer. (abruptly). Hear me ! 

I will not brook a human voice— scarce dare 
Listen to my owm (if that be human still) — 
Hear me 1 you do not know tliis man — I do. 
He’s mean, deceitful, avaricious. You 
Deem yourself safe, as young and brave ; but 
learn 

None are secure from desperation, few 
From subtilty. My worst foe, Slraleiilieiin, 
Housed in a prince's palace, couch’d within 
A prince’s chamber, lay below my knife ! 

An instant — a mere motion— tlie least im- 
pulse — 

Had swept him and all fears of mine from 
earth. 

He was within my power — my knife was 
raised — 

“Withdrawn — and I 'm in his : — are you not so? 
Who tells you that he knows you yiot f Who 
says 

He liath not lured you here to end you? or 
To plunge you, with your parents, in a 
dungeon? [//c 

Ulr. Proceed— proceed ! 

Wer. J/c he hath ever known, 

And hunted through each change of tune — 
name — fortune — 

And why not you ? ^Vre you more versed in 
men P 

He wound snares round me ? flung along my 
path 

Heptiles, whom, in my youth, I would have 
spurn’d 

Kven from my presence ; but, in Hpuriiing now. 
Fill only with fresh venom. Will you be 
More patient? Ulric !— Flricl -there are 

crimes 

^Inde venial by the occasion, and temptations 
Wliich nature cannot master or forbear. 

Ulr. (ivho looks first at him, and then at 
Josephine). My mother! 

Her. Ah! I thought so: you have now 
Only one parent. I have lost alike 
Father and son, and stand alone. 

Ulr. But stay I 

[WEKNf:u ru.'ihes out of the chamber. 

Jos. (to Ulric). Follow him not, until this 
storm of passion 

Abates. Think ’st thou, that were it well for 
him, 

I had not follow'd ? 

Ulr. I obey, you mother, 

Although reluctantly. My first act shall not 
Be one of disobedience. 


Jos. Oh 1 he is good ! 

Condemn him not from his owm mouth, but 
trust 

To me, who liave borne so much with him, 
aud for him, 

Tliat this is but the surface of his soul. 

And that the depth is rich in better things. 
Ulr. These then are but my father's prin* 
ciples ? 

My mother thinks not with him ? 

Jos. Nor doth he 

Think as he speaks. Alas ! long years of 
grief 

Have made liim sometimes tlius, 

Ulr. Explain to me 

More clearly, then, these claims of Slrahuj- 
heiin, 

That, when I sec the subject in its bearings, 

I may prepare to face him, or at least 
To extricate you from your present peril's. 

I pledge myself to acconiplish this — but would 
I had arrived a few hours sooner I 
Jos. Ay! 

Hadst thou but done so 1 

F.nter Gahor and Idknstkin, icith 

Attendants. 

dab. (to Ulric). I liave sought you, com- 
rade. 

So this is my reward ! 

Ulr. What do you mean ? 

Gab. Sdeath! have I lived to these years, 
and for this ! 

(To InENSTEix). But for your age and folly, 

I would 

Iden. Help ! 

Hands off! Touch an intendant ! 

Gab. Do not think 

I’ll honour you so much as save your throat 
From the Ravenstone by choking you myself. 
Iden. I thank you for the respite : but 
there are 

Those who have greater need of it than me. 

Ulr. Unriddle this vile wrangling, or 

Gal). At once, then, 

Tlic baron has been robbed, and upon mo 
This worthy personage has deign'd to fix 
His kind susiiicions me! whom he ne'er saw 
Till yester’ evening. 

Iden. Wouldst have me suspect 

My own ac.quaintances ? You have to learn 
That I keep better company. 

Gab. You shall 

Keep the best shortly, and the last for all 

men, 

The worms I you hound of malice ! 

[Gabor seizes on him, 
Ulr. (interferiuy). Nay, no violence; 

He’s old, unarm’d — be temperate, Gabor! 
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Gab. {letting go Idenstein). True: 

I am a fool to lose myself because 
Fools deem me knave : it is their homage. 

Ulr. {to Idenstein). Uow 

Fare j’ou ? 

Men. Ileli) ! 

Ulr. I have help'd you. 

Jdcn. Kill him ! then 

I'll say so. 

Gab. I am calm — live on ! 

Men. That’s more 

Than you shall do, if there be judge or 
judgment 

In Germany. The baron shall decide ! 

Gab. Does he abet you in your accusation ? 
Men. Does he not? 

Gdl). Then next time let him go sink 

Ere I go hang for snatching him from drown- 
ing. 

But here he comes ! 

Knter Stkalenheim. 

Gab. (goes up to him). My noble lord, I m 
here ! 

Stral. Well, sir ! 

Gab. Have you aught with me ? 

Stral. AVhat should I 

Have with you ? 

Gab. You know best, if yesterday's 

Flood has not wash'd away your memory; 
But that’s a trifle. I stand here accused, 

In plirases not e<iuivocal, by yon 
Intendant, of the pillage of your person 
Or chamber : -is the cliargc your own or his ? 
Stral. I accu.se no man. 

Gab. Then you acquit me, baron ? 

Stral. I know not whom to accuse, or to 
acquit, 

Or scarcely to susi>ect. 

Gab. But you at least 

Should know whom not to suspect. I am 
insulted — 

Oppress’d here by these meiiials, and I look 
To you for remedy — teach them their duty 1 
To look for thieves at home were part of it, 

If duly taught ; but, in one word, if I 
Have an accuser, let it be a man 
■\Vorthy to be so of a man like me. 

I am your equal. 

Stral. You ! 

Gab. Ay, sir; and, for 

Aught that you know, superior ; but proceed— 
I do not ask for hints, and surmises, 

And circumstance, and proof : I know enough 
Of what I have done for you, and what you 
owe me. 

To have at least waited your payment rather 
Than paid myself, had I been eager of 
Your gold. I also know, that were I even 
The villain I am deem’d, the service render d 


So recently would not permit you to 
Pursue me to the death, except throagfa 
shame, 

Such as would leave your scutcheon but a 
blank. 

But this is nothing: I demand of you 
Justice upon your unjust servants, and 
From your own lips a disavowal of 
All sanction of their insolence : thus much 
You owe to the unknown, who asks no more, 
And never thought to have ask’d so much. 
Stral. This tone 

May be of innocence. 

Gab. 'Sdeathl who dare doubt it, 

Except such villains as ne’er had it ? 

Stral. You 

Are hot, sir. 

Gab. Must I turn an icicle 
Before the breath of menials, and their 
master ? 

Stral. Ulric ! you know this man ; I found 
him in 

Your company. , 

Oah. "We found you in the Oder, 

'Would we had left you there ! . 

Stral. I give you thanks, sm 

Gab. I’ve earned them; but might have 
earn'd more from others. 

Perchance, if I had left you to your fate.^ 
Stral. IJh'ic ! you know this man ? 

Hab. No more than you do, 

If lie avouches not my honour. 

6Vr. I ^ 

Can vouch your courage, and, as far as my 
Own brief connexion led me, honour. 

Stral. 

I ’m satisfied. „ . 

Gab. {ironically). Right easily, methmks. 

"Uliat is the .'jpell in his asseveration 

More than in mine ? . , n * r 

Stral. I merely said that / 

Was satisfied-not that you are absolved. 

Gab. Again! Am I accused or no 

You^ too insolent. H circumstance 
And general suspicion be against you, 

Is the fault mine? Is ’t not enough that I 
Decline all question of your guilt or miio 

Gab^ Uy lord, my lord, this is mere 
cozenage, 

A vile equivocation ; yoii well know 
Your doubts are certainties to all a 

Tour looks’! Toice-your frown? a sentence; 

Are prlctisiBg your power on 

Y'ou have it; but beware! you knm 

whom 

You strive to tread on. 
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StraL Threat'st thou ? 

Oab. Not so mncli 

As yoQ accuse. You bint the basest iiijurj’, 
And I retort it witb an open warning. 

Stral. As you have said, ’tis true I owe 
you something, 

For which you seem disposed to pay yourself. 
Oab. Not with your gold. 

Stral. With bootless insolence. 

[T’o his Atteudaiita and Idensteix. 
You need not fui*ther to molest this man, 

But let him go his way. Ulric, good morrow ! 

[Jixit Stralenueim, Idensteix, and 

Attendants. 

Oab. (follotoiny). I’ll after liim and — 

Ulr. {stopping him). Not a step. 

Oab. Who shall 

Oppose me ? 

Ulr. Your own reason, witli a moment’s 
Thought. 

Gab. Must I bear this ? 

Ulr. Pshaw ! we all must bear 

The arrogance of something liiglier than 
Ourselves— the highest cannot temper Satan, 
Nor the lowest his vicegerents upon earth. 
I’ve seen you brave the elements, and hear 
Things wliich had made this silkworm cast 
his skin — 

And shrink you from a few sharp sneers and 
Avords ? 

Oab. Must I hear to he deem’d a thief ? If 
’t were 

A bandit of the woods, I could have borne it — 
There’s something daring in it:— hut to steal 
The moneys of a slumbering man ! — 

Ulr. It seems, tlien, 

You are not guilty. 

Gab. Do I hear aright ? 

yon too ! 

Ulr. I merely ask’d a simple question. 
Gab. If the judge ask’d me, I would 
answer “ No ” — 

To you I answer thus. [ He draw.s. 

Ulr. [drawing). With all my heart ! 
Jo.H. Witlmut there 1 Ho! help I help I — 
Oh, God! here’s murderl 

\_Kxit Josephine, shriehing 

Gabor and XJ 1 .RIC fight. Gabor %s disarmed 
just as Stralenueim, Josephine, Iden- 

STEiN, dc.t re-enter. 

Jos. Oh 1 glorious heaven ! He ’s safe ! 
Steal, (/o Josephine). ll'Ao’ssafe? 

Jos. ;^y 

Ulr. [inten-upting her with a stern look, and 
turning a/tcncards to StralenhkimX 

__ , , Both ! 

Here s no gi*eat harm done. 

Stral. ^ "Wlmt hath caused all this ? 

Ulr. Pom, baron, Ibelieve; but as tlie effect 


Is hannless, let it not disturb you. — Gabor 1 
There is your sword; and when you bare it 
next. 

Let it not be against your friends. 

[Ulric pronottnees the last words slowlg 
and emphaticallg in a low voice to 
Gabor. 

Gab. I thank yon 

Less for my life than for your counsel. 

Steal. These 

Brawls must end here. 

Gab. {takinghissword).y\\ey shall. You’ve 
wrong’d me, Ulric, 

More with your unkind tlioughts tlian sword: 
I would 

The last were in my bosom rather than 
The first in yours. I could have borne yon 
noble’s 

Absurd insinuations — ignorance 
-And dull suspicion are a i)art of hi.s 
Entail will last him longer than his lands. — 
But I may fit him yet : — you have vanquisli’d 
me. 

I was the fool of passion tti conceive 
That I could cope witli j'ou, whom I had seen 
AIrea<ly i)roved by greater perils than 
Best in tliis ann. We may meet by and by, 
However — but in friendship. [Kxit G.\bor. 
^ Stral. I will brook 

No nnire ! Tins outrage following up his 
insults, 

Perhaps his guilt, has cancell'd all the little 
I owed him heretofore for tlie so-vaunted 
Aid whicli he added to 3 ’onr abler succour. 
Ulric, you are not hurt ? — 

Ulr. Not even bj' a scratch. 

Steal, {to Idenstein). Intendant ! take 
j'our measures to secure 
Y*on fellow : I revoke mj' former lenitj’. 
lie shall be sent to lYankfort with an escort, 
The instant tliat the waters have abated. 

Iden. Secure liim I He hath got his sword 
again — 

And seems to know the use on 't ; 'tis bis 
trade, 

Belike; — I’m a civilian. 

^ Steal. Fool I are not 

Yon score of vassals dogging at your heels 
Enough to seize a dozen such ? ilence ! after 
him ! 

Ulr. Baron, I do beseech you I 
Stral. I nnist be 

Obey d. No words ! 

Jden. Well, if it must be so — 

Marcli, vassals! I’m j*our leader, and will 
bring 

The rear up : a ^^*ise general never should 
Expose his precious life — on which all rests. 

I like that article of war. 

[JCxit Idenstein arid Attendants. 
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Stral. Come hither, 

Ulric ; what does that woman here ? Ohl now 
I recognise her, ’tis the stranger’s wife 
Whom they name “ "Werner.” 

Ulr. ’T is his name. 

Stral. Indeed ! 

Is not your husband \'isible, fair dame ? — 
Jos. "Who seeks him ? 

Stral. No one — for the present : but 

I fain would parley, Ulric, with yourself 
Alone. 

rir. I will retire with yon. 

Jos, Not so: 

You are the latest stranger, and conunand 
All places here. 

{Aside to Ulric, as she goes out). O Ulric! 
have a care — 

Remember what depends on a rash word I 
Ulr. (fo Josephine). Fear not! — 

[Exit Josephine. 
Stral. Ulric, I think that I may trust you ; 
You saved my life — and acts like these beget 
Unbounded confidence. 

Vlr. Say on. 

Stral. ifysterious 

And long engender’d circumstances (not 
To be now fully enter’d on) have made 
This man obnoxious — perhajis fatal to me. 
ITlr. W’^ho? (labor, the llungarian ? 

Stral. No— this “ "Werner ” — 

With the false name and habit. 

irir. How can this be ? 

He is the poorest of the poor — and yellow 
Sickness sits cavern’d in his hollow eye ; 

The man is helpless. 

Stral. He is — ’tis no matter ; — 

But if he be the man I deem (and that 
lie is so, all around us here — and much 
That is not here — confirm my apprehension). 
He must be made secure ere twelve hours 
further. 

Ulr. And what have I to do wnth this ? 
Stral. I have sent 

To Fiankfort, to the governor, my friend, 

(I have the authoi'ity to do so by 
An order of the house of Brandenburg), 

For a fit escort — but this cursed flood 
Bars all access, and may do for some hours. 
Ulr. It is abating. 

Stral. That is well. 

Ulr. But how 

Am I concern’d ? 

Stral. As one who did so much 

For me, you cannot be indifferent to 
That which is of more import to me than 
The life you rescued. — Keep your eye on him! 
The man avoids me, knows that I now know 
him. — 

Watch him ! — as you would watch the wild 
' boar when 


He makes against you in the hunter’s gap — 
Like him he must be spear’d. 

Ulr. • Why so ? 

Stral. He stands 

Between me and a brave inheritance I 
Oh I could you see it ! But yon shall. 

Ulr. I hope ^ 

Stral. It is the richest of the rich Bohemia, 
Unscathed by scorching war. It lies so near 
The strongest city, Prague, that fire and sword 
Have skimm’d it lightly : so that now, besides 
Its own exuberance, it bears double value 
Confronted with whole realms far and near 
Made deserts. 

Ulr. You describe it faithfully. 

Stral. Ay — could you see it, you would 
say so — but, 

As I have said, you sliall. 

Ulr. I accept the omen. 

Stral. Then claim a recompense from it 
and me. 

Such as both may make worthy your accept- 
ance 

And services to me and mine for ever. 

Ulr. And this sole, sick, and miserable 
wretch — 

This way-worn stranger — stands between you 
and 

This Paradise ?— (As Adam did between 
The devil and his) — [Aside]. 

Stral. He doth. 

Ulr^ Hath he no right 7 

Stral. Eight I none. A disinherite<l pro- 

digal, I . 

Who for these twenty years disgrace<l lus 

lineage 

In all his acts— but chiefly by his maniage. 
And living amidst coinmerce-fetclimg burgu- 
^rs 

And dabbling merchants, in a mart of Jews. 

Ulr. He has a wife, then / 

Stral. You’d be sorry to 

Call such your mother. You have seen le 

woman 

He calls his wife. 

///r Is she not so f 

Strkl. No more 

Than he’s your father:— an Halian 

The daughter of a banish d man, WeV 
On love and poverty with this same \\einer. 

Ulr. They are chadless, then / , . j 

Stral There is or was a bastard, 

SVhotii the old man-thegrandsire(a9 0ldag 

Is ever doting) took to . 

As it went chilly downward to tbe 
But the imp stands not m my path 

No oni’^ows whither ; and if 

Ifis claims alone were too contemptible 

To stand.— Why do you smile 
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Ulr, At j'our vain fears: I 

A poor man almost in his grasp — a child i 

Of doubtful birth — can startle a grandee ! 
Stral. All’s to be fear'd, where all is to be ' 
gain’d. I 

Ulr. True ; and anght done to save or to 
obtain it. 

Stral. You have liarp’d the very string 
next to iny heart. , 

I may depend upon you ? 

Ulr. ’T were too late 

To doubt it. 

Stral. Let no foolish pity shake 
Y’our bosom (for the appearance of the man 
la pitiful) — he is a wretch, as likely 
To have rohb’d me as the fellow more .sus- 
pected, 

Except that circumstance is less against him ; 
He being lodged far off, and in a chaml)er 
Without approach to mine ; and, to say truth, 

I think too well of blood allied to mine. 

To deem he would descend to such an act : 
Besides, he was a soldier, and a brave one 
Once— though too rash. 

Ulr. And they, my lord, we know 

By our experience, never plunder till 
They knock the brains out first — wliich makes 
them heirs, 

Not thieves. The dead, who feel nought, can 
lose nothing. 

Nor e’er be robb’d : tlieir spoils are a be- 

<pU!St — 

No more. 

Stral. Go to ! you are a wag. But say 
I may be sure you ’ll keep an eye on this man. 
And let me know his slightest movement 
towards 

Concealment or escape I 

Ulr. You may he sure 

You yourself could not watch him more than I 
Will be his sentinel. 

Stral. By this you make me 

Yours, and for ever. 

Ulr. Such is my intention. [A'j-enut. 


Act III. 

Scene I. — A Hall in the same Palace, from 
vjhetice the secret passage leads. 

Enter Wernf.k and Gabor. 

Oah. Sir, I have told my tale: if it so 
please you 

To give me refuge for a few hours, well — 

If not, I’ll try my fortune elsewhere. 

Wer. How 

Can I, BO wretched, give to Misery 
A shelter ? — wanting such myself as much 
As e’er the hunted deer a covert 


Gab. Or 

The wounded lion his cool cave. Methinks 
You rather look like one would turn at bay, 
And rip the hunter’s entrails. 

H er. Ah ! 

Gab. I care not 

If it be so, being much disposed to do 
Tlie same myself. But will you .shelter me? 

I am oppress’d like you — and poor like you — 
Bisgraced 

)\'er. (ahrujdh/). Who told 3’ou that I was 
disgi*aced ? 

Gab No one; nor did I say yon were so ; 
with 

Your povertj’ my likeness ended ; hut 
I said / was so— and would add, with truth, 
As undeservedly’ as you. 

Wer. Again! 

.\9 r ? 

Gab. Or any other honest man. 

What the devil would you have? You don’t 
believe me 

Guilty’ of this base theft ? 

Wer. No, no — I cannot. 

Gab. Why that’s my heart of honour! yon 
young gallant — 

Your miserly intendant and dense noble — 

All — all suspected me ; and why ? hecau.se 
1 am the worst clotlied and least named 
amongst them ; 

Although, were Mumus’ lattice in your 
breasts, 

My soul might brook to open it more widely 
Than theirs: hut thus it is— you poor and 
helpless — 

Both still more than myself. 

Wer. How knew yon that ? 

Gab. You're right: I ask for shelter at 
the hand 

Wliich I call helpless ; if you now deny it, 

I were well paid. But you, wlio seem to 
have proved 

The wholesome bitterness of life, know well. 
By sympathy, tlmt all the outsiiread gold 
Of the New World the Siianiard boasts about, 
(!ould never tempt the man who knows its 
worth 

Weigh’d at its proper value in tlie balance, 
Save in such guise (and there I gi-ant its 
power, 

Because I feel it) as may leave no nightmare 
Upon his heart o’ nights. 

h eo". What do you mean ? 

Gab. Just what I say; I thought my 
speech was plain ; 

Y^oii are no thief— nor I— and, as true men, 
Should aid each other. 

Wer. It is a damn’d world, sir. 

Gab. So is the nearest of tlie two next, 
as 
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The priests say (and no doubt the}' should 
know best), 

Therefore I’ll stick by this — as being loth 
To suffer martyi*dom, at least ^\'ith such 
An epitaph as larceny upon my tomb. 

It is but a night’s lodging which I crave 
To-morrow I will ti*y the waters, as 
The dove did, trusting that they have abated. 
IVer. Abated / Is there hope of that ? 
Gah. There was 

At noontide. 

Jl er. Then we may be safe. 

Gab. Are you 

In peril ? 

H €r. Poverty is ever so. 

Gah. That I know by long practice. Will 
you not 

Promise to make mine less ? 

UVr. Your poverty ? 

Gab. No — you don’t look a leech for that 
disorder ; 

I meant my peril only: you’ve a roof, 

And I have none; I merely seek a covert. 
Wer. Rightly; for how should such a 
wretch as I 
Have gold ? 

Gab. Scarce honestly, to say the truth 
on’t, 

Although I almost wish you had the baron’s. 
Wer. Dare you insinuate ? 

GaJ). What ? 

Wer. Are you aware 

To whom you speak ? 

GiJf. No; and I am not used 

Greatly to care. {A noise heard without.) Rut 
hark ! they come I 
TlVr. Who come ? 

Gah. The intendant and his man-hounds 
after me : 

I’d face them — but it were in vain to ex- 
pect 

Justice at hands like theirs. Where shall 
I go? 

But show me any place. I do assure you, 

If there be faith in man, I am most guiltless : 
Think if it were your own case 1 

Wer. {aside). Oh, just God ! 

Thy hell is not hereafter ! Am I dust still ? 
Glib. I see you ’re moved ; and it shows 
well in you : 

I may live to requite it. 

Wer. Are you not 

A spy of Stralenheim’s ? 

Gab. Not 1 1 and if 

I were, what is there to espy in you ? 
Although, I recollect, his frequent question 
About you and your spouse might lead to some 
Suspicion ; but you best know — what — and 
why. 

I am his deadliest foe. 


Wer. You t 

Gab. After such 

A treatment for the service which in part 
I render'd him, I am his enemy : 

If you are not liis friend, you will assist me. 
Wer. I wiU. 

Gah. But how ? 

Wer. {sho^ving the panel). There is a se- 
cret spring : 

Remember, I discover’d it by chance, 

I And used it but for safety. 

Gab. Open it, 

And I will use it for the same. 

Wer. I found it, 

As I have said: it leads thiough winding 
walls 

(So thick as to bear paths within their ribs, 
Yet lose no jot of strength or stateliness), 
And hollow cells, and obscure niches, to 
I know not whither ; you must not advance: 
Give me your word. 

Gab. It is unnecessary : 

How should I make my way in darkness 
through • ^ , 

A Gothic labyrinth of unknown windings? 
Wei'. Yes, but who knows to what place 

it may lead ? . 

I know not — (mark you !) — but who knows it 

might not 

Lead even into the chamber of your fM ? 

So strangely werq contrived these galleries 
By our Teutonic fathers in old days. 

When man built less against the elements 
Than his next neighbour. You must not 
Advance 

Beyond the tw o first windings ; if you do 
(Albeit I never pass’d them), I 'll not answer 
For what you may be led to. 

(lab. I 

A thousand thanks ! . 

Wer. You’ll find the spring more obvioas 

On the other side ; and, when you wouiu 
return. 

It yiehls to the least touch. ^ ! 

[Gabor t/ofs in bij the 
n-er. (solus). What have I (loi.e? Alas I 

W'hat had I done ^ a u 
Before to make this fearful ? Let it 1^ 

StiU some atonement that I save the 
Whose sacrifice had saved perhaps ^ 

They come ! to seek elsewhere what is bG 

them ! 

Enter Idenstein and Other$. 

mn. Is he not here? He must have 

vanish'd then , j i 

Throngh the dim Gothic 
Of pictured saints upon the red and y 
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Casements, through which the sunset streams 
like sunrise 

On long pearl-colour’d beards and crimson 
crosses, 

And gilded crosiers, and cross’d arms, and 
cowls, 

And hehns, and twisted armour, and long 
swords, 

All the fantastic furniture of windows 
Dim with bravo knights and holy hermits, 
whose 

Likeness and fame alike rest in some panes 
Of crystal, which each rattling wind pro- 
claims 

As frail as any other life or glory. 

Ho ’s gone, however. 

Tier. MTiom do you seek 7 

Iden. A villain. 

Wer. Wliy need you come so far, then 7 
Iden. In the search 

Of him who robb’d the baron. 

Ai‘c you sure 

You have divined the man ? 

Iden. As sure as you 

Stand there : but where ’s he gone 7 

nVr. Who? 

Iden. He we sought. 

^Ver. You sec he is not here. 

Iden. And yet we traced him 

Up to this hall. Are you accomplices ? 

Or deal you in the black art ? 

liVr. I deal plainly. 

To many men the blackest. 

Iden. It may be 

I liave a question or two for yourself 
Hereafter; hut wo must continue now 
Our search for t’other. 

lie/*. You had best begin 

Your inqnisitioji now : I may not be 
So patient always. 

Jden. I should like to kriow, 

In good sooth, if you really arc the man 
Tliat Stralenheim’s in quest of. 

l^’cr. Insolent I 

Said you not that he was not here ? 

Iden. YeSy one ; 

But tliere’s another whom ho tracks more 
keenly, 

.\nd soon, it may be, with autliority 

Botli paramount to his and mine. But, come ! 

Bustle, my hoys 1 we are at fault. 

[I'xit IDENSTEI.N and Attendant^. 

In wliat 

A maze hath my dim destiny involv<ul me! 
And one base sin hath done me less ill 
than 

The leaWng undone one far greater. Down, 
Tliou busy devil, rising in my heart ! 

Thou art too lat<5 ! I’ll nought to do with 
blood. 


Enter Uliuc. 

Vlr. I sought you, father. 

B’cr. Is’t not dangerous 7 

Ulr. No; Stralenheiin is ignorant of all 
Or any of the ties between us : more — 

He sends me here a spy upon your actions, 
Deeming mo wholly his. 

M'cr. I cannot think it: 

’Tis but a snare he winds about us both, 

To swoop the sire and son at once. 

I cannot 

Pause in each petty fear, and stumble at 
The doubts that rise like briers in our path, 
But must break tlxrough them, as an unarm’d 
carle 

Would, though with naked limbs, were the 
wolf rustling 

In the same thicket where he bow’d for 
bread. 

Nets are for thrushes, eagles are not caught 
so : 

We’ll overfly or rend them. 

11 Show me how I 

rir. Can you not guess 7 
11 rr. I cannot, 

i Tliat is strange. 

Came the thought ne’er into your mind last 
nifjht f 

U'er. I understand you not. 

U/r. Then we shall never 

More understand each other. But to change 
The topic 

Iler. Yon mean to jmrsae it, as 

’Tis of our safety. 

Right; I stand corrected. 

I see the subject now more clearly’, and 
Our general situation in its bearings. 

The waters are abating ; a few hours 
Will bring his summon’d mjTmidons from 
Frankfort, 

When you will be a prisoner, perhaps worse. 
And I an outcast, bastardised by practice 
Of tWs same baron to make way for him. 

Wcr. And now your remedy! I thought 
to escape 

By means of this accursed gold ; but now 
I dare not use it, show it, scarce look on it. 
Methinks it wears upon its face my guilt 
For motto, not the mintage of the state ; 

.\nd, for the sovereign’s liead, my own begirt 
With hissing snakes, which curl around my 
temples, 

And cry to all beholders, Lo ! a villain ! 

Hr. You must not use it, at least now • 
but take 

This ring. [lie gives Weuner a jewel. 

Il'er. A gem ! It was my father’s I 
CVr. 

As such is now your own . With this you must 
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Bribe the intendant for his old caleche 
And horses to pursue your route at sunrise, 
Together with my mother. 

li'er. And leave you, 

So lately found, in peril too ? 

Ulr. Fear nothing ! 

The only fear were if we fled together, 

For that would make our ties beyond nil 
doubt. 

The waters only lie in flood between 
This burgh and Frankfort; so far’s in our 
favour. 

The route on to Bohemia, though encum- 
ber’d, 

Is not impassable ; and when you gain 
A few hours’ start, the difficulties will be 
The same to your pursuers. Once beyond 
The frontier, and you ’re safe. 

n'er. My noble boy ! 

Ulr. Hush ! hush ! no transports : we 11 
indulge in them 

In Castle Siegendorf ! Display no gold 1 
Show Idenstein the gem (I know the man, 
And have look’d through him) : it will answer 
thus 

A double purpose. Stralenheim lost — 
jN"b jewel; therefore it could be his ; 

And then the man who was possest of this 
Can hardly be suspected of abstracting 
The baron’s coin, when he could thus convert 
This ring to more than Stralenheim has lost 
By his last night’s slumber. Be not over 
timid 

In 3 *our address, nor yet too arrogant, 

And Idenstein will serve you. 

]ycr. I >nll follow 

In all things your direction. 

I would have 

Spared you the trouble ; but had I appear’d 
To take an interest in you, and still more 
By dabbling with a jewel in j’our favour, 

All had been kno^^^l at once. 

'W’er. My guardian angel ! 

This overpays the past. But how ^\'ilt thou 

Fare in our absence ? 

Ulr. Straleiilieun knows nothing 

Of me as aught of kindred with yourself. 

I will but wait a day or two with him 
To lull all doubts, and then rejoin my father. 

Her. To part no more ! 

Ulr. I know not that ; but at 

The least we 'll meet again once more. 

„Vr. , My boy! 

My friend! my only child, and sole pre- 
ser\'er ! 

Oh, do not hate me ! 

Ulr. Hate my father 1 

IVer. 

My father hated me. VTlxy not my son ? 

Ulr. Your father knew you not as I do. 


IVer. Scorpions 

Are in tliy words I Thou know me ? in this 
guise 

Thou canst not know me, I am not myself; 
Yet (hate me not) I T\ill be soon. 

Ulr. TWtcait! 

In the mean time be sure that all a sou 
Can do for parents shall be done for mine. 

Wer. I see it, and I feel it ; yet I feel 
Further — that you despise me. 

Ulr. Wlierefore should I ? 

Wer. Must I repeat my humiliation ? 

Ulr. No ! 

I have fathom’d it and you. But let us talk 
Of this no more. Or if it must be ever. 

Not iiorc. Your error has redoubled all 
The present difficulties of our house, 

At secret war with that of Stralenheim : 

All we have now to think of is to baffle 

Him. I have shown one way. 

}ygr. The ouly one, 

And I embrace it, as I did my son, 

Who show’d himselj and father’s safety m 

One day. , , ^ 

Ulr. Yon shall be safe; let that suffice. 
W^ould Stralenheim’s appearance in Bohemia 
Disturb your right, or mine, if once we were 
Admitted to our lands ? 

Assuredly, 

Situate as we are now, although the first 
Possessor might, as usual, prove the strongcsi, 

Especially the next in blood. 

Ulr. Blood! tis 

A w ord of many meanings ; in the veins, 

And out of them, it is a different thuig- 
And so it should be, when the same ui 

blood 

(As it is call’d) arc aliens to each other. 

Like Theban brethren : when a part is oau, 

A few spilt ounces purify the rest. 

W„. I do not apprehend you.^^ 

And should, perhaps— and yet but get ye 

You and my mother must away ..y, 

Here comes the intendant: sound him witu 

the gem ; , 

Twill sink into his venal soul like Jead 

Into the deep, and bring “P “ t^Tlead 

And ooze too, from the bottom, as tne 

With its^greased 

Will serve to warn our vessels throug 
The 4gh^is rich, so heave the line iu 

Farewel™^ I scarce have time, but yet your 

handy 

Let me embrace thee ! 
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Ulr, "W e may bo 

Observed : subdue your nature to the hour ! 
Keep off from me as from your foe 1 

Wer. Accursed 

Be he who is the sliding cause which smothers 
The best and sweetest feeling of our hearts ; 

At such an hour too ! 

Ulr. Yes, curse— it will ease you ! 

Here is the iutendant. 

Enter Idenstein. 

Master Ideiisteiii, 

How fare you in your purpose? Have you 
caught 
The rogue ? 

Jden. No, faith ! 

Ulr. Well, there are plenty more : 

You may have better luck another chase. 
Where is the baron ? 

Men. Gone back to his chamber : 

And now T think on ’t, asking after you 
With nobly-born impatience. 

ihr. Your great men 

Must be answer'd on tiic instant, as the 
bound 

Of the stung steed replies unto the spur: 

T is well they have horses, too ; for, if they 
had not, 

I fear that men must draw their chariots, as 
They say kings did Sesostris. 

Jden. Who was he? 

Ulr. An old Bohemian — an imperial gipsy. 
Men. A gipsy or Bohemian, 'tis the same, ' 
For they pass by both names. And was he 
one ? 

Ulr. I’ve hoard so; but I must take leave. 
Intendant, ! 

Your servant! — Werner{to Wernek alijhtbj), \ 
if that be yom* name, j 

Yours. [I'Jxit Ulkic. ; 

Jden. A W’ell-spokcn pretty-faced young 
man I 

And prettily behaved! He knows his station, j 
i’'ou see, sir : bow he gave to each his due , 
Pr€*oedence ! 

IPcr. I perceived it, and applaud 
His just discernment and your own. 

Jden. That ’s well - 

That’s very well. You also know your place, , 
too ; 

And yet I don’t know that I know your place. 
H'er. (ehoicinff the rinr;). Would this as- 
sist your knowledge ? 

Men. How I — What ! — Eh ? 

A jewel. 

i\'er. ’Tis your own ou one condition. 
Jden. Mine I— Name it I 
U'er. That hereafter you permit me 

At thrice its value to redeem it: ’tis 
A family ring. 


Men. A family ! — t/oure ! — a gem I 

I ’m breathless ! 

Wer. You must also furnish me. 

An hour ere daybreak, w’ith all means to quit 
This place. 

Men. But is it real ? Let me look on it : 
Diamond, by all that’s glorious ! 

Wer. Come, I’ll trust you : 

A'ou have guess’d, no doubt, that I was born 
above 

My present seeming. 

Jden. I can’t say I did, 

Though this looks like it : this is tlie true 
breeding 
Of gentle blood 1 

Wer. I have important reasons 

For wishing to continue privily 
Mj’ journey hence. 

Jden. So then you are the man 

Wliom Stralenheim ’s in quest of ? 

Wer. I am not ; 

But being taken for liim might conduct 
So much embarrassment to me just now, 

And to the bjiron's self liereafter — 'ti.s 
To spare both that I would avoid all bustle. 
Men. Be you the man or no, ’tis not my 
business ; 

Be.sides, I never could obtain the half 
From this proud, niggardly noble, who would 
raise 

The country for some missing bits of coin. 
And never offer a precise reward — 

But this! — another look ! 

)l'er. Gaze on it freely ; 

At day-dawn it is yours. 

Jden. Oh, thou sweet sparkler ! 

Thou more than stone of tjie philo.sopher ! 
Thou touchstone of riiilosophy herself 1 
Thou bright eye of the Mine! 'thou loadstar 
of 

The Soul ! the true magnetic Pole to which 
All hearts point duly north, like trembling 
needles! 

Thou flaming Spirit of the Earth I uSLicli, 
sitting 

High on the monarch’s diadem, attractest 
More worship than tlie majesty ^^»llo sweats 
Beneath the erown which makes his head 
ache, like 

Millions of hearts which bleed to lend it 
lustre 1 

Shalt thou be mine ? I am, metliiiiks, already 
A little king, a lucky alchyinist ! — 

A wise magician, who has hound the devil 
Without the forfeit of his soul. But come,- 
Werner, or what else ? 

il’er. Call me Werner still ; 

You may yet know me by a loftier title. 

Jden. I do believe in thee ! thou art the 
spirit 
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Of whom I long have dream’d in a low garb. — 
But come, I’ll serve thee: thou shalt be as 
free 

As air, despite the waters ; let us hence : 

I ’ll show thee I am honest — (oh, thou jewel !) 
Thou shalt be furnish’d, Werner, with such 
means 

Of flight, that if thou wert a snail, not birds 
Should overtake thee. — Let me gaze again ! 

I have a foster-brother in the mart 
Of Hamburgh skill’d in precious stones. How 
jnany 

Carats may it weigh? — Come, Werner, I will 
wing thee. [Exeunt. 

Scene II. 

Stralenheim’s Chamber. 

Stralekheim and Fritz. 

Fritz. All ’s ready, my good lord ! 

Stral. I am not sleepy, 

And yet I must to bed ; I fain w’ould say 
To rest, but something heavy on my spirit, 
Too dull for wakefulness, too quick for sliun- 
ber. 

Sits on me as a cloud along tlie sky, 

"WTiich will not let the sunbeams througli, 
nor yet 

Descend in rain and end, but spreads itself 
Twist earth and heaven, like envy between 
man 

And man, an everlasting mist: — I w’ill 
Unto my pillow. 

FHtz. May you rest there well ! 

Stral. I feel, and fear, I shall. 

Fritz. And wherefore fear ? 

Stral. I know not why, and therefore do 
fear more, 

Because an undescribable but ’tis 

All folly. Were the locks (ns I desired) 
Changed, to-day, of this chamber? for last 
. night’s 

Ad^hture makes it needful. 

Fritz. Certainly, 

According to your order, and beneath 
The inspection of myself and the young 
Saxon 

Who saved your life. I tliink they call him 
“Ulric.” 

StraX. You thiuhl you supercilious slave ! 
what right 

Have you to tax your memory, which should 
be 

Quick, proud, and happy to retain the name 
Of him who saved your master, as a litany 
Whose daily repetition marks your duty ? — 
Get hence! “ Yoxi think" indeed ! you, who 
stood still 

Howling and dripping on the bank, whilst I 
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Lay dying, and the stranger dash’d aside 
The roaring torrent, and restored meio 
Thank him — and despise you. “ You think!" 
and scarce 

Can recollect his name ! I will not waste 
More words on you. Cull me betimes. 

Fritz. Goodnight! 

I trust to-morrow will restore your lordship 
To renovated strength and temper. 

[2'he scene closes. 

Scene HI. 

The secret Passaye. 

Gah. (solus). Four — 

Five — six hours have I counted, like the 
guard 

Of outposts on the uever-merry clock ; 

That hollow tongue of time, which, even 
when 

It sounds for joy, takes something from 
enjoyment 

With every clang. ’Tis a perpetual knell, 
Though for a marriage feast it rings : each 
stroke 

Peals for a hope the less ; the funeral note 
Of Love deep-buried without resiurection 
In the grave of Possession ; while the knoll 
Of long-lived parents finds a jovial echo 
To triple Time in the sou’s ear. 

I 'm cold — 

I ’m dark ; — I ’ve blowm my fingers — num- 
ber’d o’er 

And o’er my steps — and knock’d my head 
against 

Some fifty buttresses — and roused the rats 
And bats in general insurrection, till ^ 

Their cursed pattering feet and whirling 

wings , 

Leave me scarce hearing for another sound. 

' A light ! It is at distance (if I can 
Measure in darkness distance) : but it bhuKS 
As through a crevice or a key-hole, in 
The inhibited direction: I must on. 
Nevertheless, from cariosity. 

A distant lamp-light is an incident 
In such a den as this. Pray Heaven it 
lead me 

To nothing that may tempt me ! Lise— 
Heaven aid me , 

To obtain or to escape it! Shining still . 

Were it the star of Lucifer liimself. 

Or he himself girt with its beams, I could 
Contain no longer. Softly: •_!,* i 

That corner’s turn’d — so— ah . no: 6 

it draws 

Nearer. Here is a darksome -e 

That’s weather'd. — Let me pause, b PP® 
it leads 
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Into some greater danger than that which 
I hav-i escaped— no matter, ’tis a new one : 
And novel perils, like fresh mistresses, 

U ear more magnetic aspects I w’ill on, 
^d bo it where it may — I have my dagger, 

Which may protect me at a pinch.— Burn 
still, 

Thou little light ! Thou art my ignis fatnus ! 
My stationary Will-o’-the-wisp !— So! so » 
lie hears my invocation, and fails not. 

[ 7'hc scene closes. 
Scene IV.— -1 Garden. 
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Ulr. 

Behold my father, or 
Wer. 

Ulr. 


Do I 


Enter Wehner. 

11 cr. I could not sleep — and now the 
hour’s at hand ; 

All s ^<'‘ady. Idenstein has kept his word ; 
And station d in the outskirts of the town 
tpon the forest’s edge, the vehicle 
Awaits us. Now the dwindling stars begin 
lo pale in heaven ; and for the last time I 
Book on these horrible walls. Oh ' never 
never ’ 

Shall I forget them. Here I came most 
poor, 

But not dishoiiour d : and I leave them with 
A stain,— if not upon my name, yet in 
My heart 1— a never-dying canker-worm, 
AVJnch all the coming splendour of the 

mnciH, 

And rights and sovereignty of Siegendorf 
( an scarcely lull a moment. I mu.st find 

Some means of restitution, which would 
ease 

My soul in part: but how without dis- 
covery ? — 

It mu.st he done, however ; and I 'll pause 

Upon the method tlie first hour of safety 

iho madness of my misery led to this 

Base infamy ; repentance must retrieve it • 

I will have nouglit of Stralenhoim’s upon ' 

My spirit, though ho would grasp all of 
mine; © i 

lands, freedom, life, -and yet lie sleeps as 
soundly, * 

f’ "'ith gorgeous curtains 

Spiead for lus canopy, o’er silken pillows 

buch as when Hark ! what noise is that ’ 

Again I 

The branches shako ; and some loose stones 
have fallen 
From yonder terrace. 

[Uniiic leaps down from the terrace. 

mi , Ulric ! ever welcome ! 

ihrice welcome now' ! this filial- 

We approach, tell me 

Why look you so ? 


What ? 

ITer. Lisane or insolent! assassin ? 

You prize your life, or mine I 
Aniw^r? To what must I 

Of sSaleulioi^lw — - 

rrj ^ ^ never was as yet 

The murderer of any man. What mean you ? 

befij^e) 

Ijetrace the secret passage? Did you not 

revisit Stralcnheim’s chamber? and 

Ij.r. Proceed. po.uses. 

nvl “ot by your hand ? 

rr/^ ' v^.i • , Oreat God I 

Olr. -ion are innocent, then ! my father s 
innocent! 

Embrace me! Yes,— your tone— your look— 
^ yes, yes,— 

Yet .yg so. 

1 ® or mind, 

Conceived deliberately such a thouglit 

But rather strove to trample back to hell 

buch if o er they glared a moment 

The irritation of my oppressed spirit— 

May licaven he shut for ever from my hopes, 
As from mine eyes I 

'T ■ 1 * 1 ^^? Stralenheim is dead. 

hateful:^ «« 'tiB 

^nt ^vhg.t have I to do with this ? 

Is forced ; no violence can he detected^^”^* 

hoilr 

Have been alarm’d ; but as the intendaut is 
Absent, I took upon myself the care 
Of mustering the police. His chamber ha.s 
^ enter’d secretly. Excuse 

If nature 

fif f Ph ■ "’“It unknown woes 

Of dark fatality, like clouds, are gathering 
Above our house ! b^^iicring 

t>„^ * 'll *1 father ! I acquit vou ’ 

"judge,” “ ■ "i" »' en tlie 

If— But you must away this instant. 

: ^ ''Vho shall dare suspect me ? ’ 

I You had «o guests-Ho visitors-no life 
, Breathmg around you, save my mother’s ’ 

U 
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Trer. Ah ! 

The Hungarian ! 

Ulr. He is gone ! he disappear’d 

Ere sunset. 

Wer. No ; I hid him in that very 
Conceal’d and fatal gallery. 

Ulr. There I ’ll find him. 

[Ulric is going. 
Wer. It is too late : he had left the palace 
ere 

I quitted it. I found the secret panel 
Open, and the doors which lead from that 
hall 

Which masks it : I but thought he had 
snatch’d the silent 
A.nd favoui-able moment to escape 
The myrmidons of Idenstein, who were 
Hogging him yester-even. 

Ulr. You reclosed 

The panel ? 

U’cr. Yes; and not without reproach 
(And inner trembling for the avoided peril) 
At his dull heedlessness, in leaving thus 
His shelterer’s asylum to the risk 
Of a discovery. 

Ulr. You £hre sure you closed it ? 

Wer. Certain. 

Ulr. That ’s well ; but had been better, if 

You ne’er had turn'd it to a den for 

[//e pauses. 

Wer. Thieves! 

Thou wouldst say: I must bear it, and de- 
serve it; 

But not 

Ulr. No, father ; do not speak of this : 
This is no hour to think of petty crimes. 

But to prevent the consequence of great ones. 
Why would you shelter this man? 

Wer. Could I shun it ? 

A man pursued by my chief foe ; disgraced 
For ray own crime : a victim to my safety, 
Imploring a few hours’ conceahnent from 
The very XNretch who was the cause he 
needed 

Such refuge. Had he been a w’olf, I could 
not 

Have in such circumstances thrust him 
forth. 

Ulr. And like the wolf he hath repaid 
you. But 

It is too late to ponder tluis: — you must. 

Set out ere dawn. I will remain here to 
Trace the murderer, if 't is possible. 

Wer. But this my sudden flight will give 
the Moloch 

Suspicion : two new victims in the lieu 
Of one, if I remain. The fled Hungarian, 

Who seems the culprit, and 

Ulr. Who seems ? Who else 

Can be so ? 


Wer. Not /, though just now you 
doubted — 

You, my son f — doubted — 

Ulr. And do you doubt of him 

The fugitive ? 

Wer. Boy! since I fell into 

The abyss of crime (though not of such 
crime), I, 

Having seen the innocent oppress’d for me, 
May doubt even of the guilty’s guilt. Youi 
heart 

Is free, and quick with virtuous wTath to 
accuse 

Appearances ; and views a criminal 
In Innocence’s shadow, it may be, 

Because ’t is dusky. 

Ulr. And if I do so, 

^Tiat will mankind, who know you not, or 
knew 

But to oppress ? You must not stand the 
hazard. 

Away ! — I ’ll make all easy. Idenstein 
Will for his own sake and his jewel’s hold 
His peace — he also is a partner in 

Your flight — moreover 

Wer. Fly I and leave my name 

Link'd ^vith the Hungarian’s, or preferr’d as 


poorest, 

To bear the brand of bloodshed ? 

Ulr. Pshaw I leave anything 

Except our fathers’ sovereignty and castles, 
For which you have so long panted, and m 
vain I . ♦ 

What name f You have no name^ since that 

you bear 
Is feign’d. 

Wer. Most true : but still I would not 
have it 

Engraved in crimson in men’s memories, 
Though in this most obscure abode of 
men 

Besides, the search 

Ulr. I wall provide against 

Aught that can touch you. No one knows 
you here 

As heir of Siegendorf : if Idenstein ^ 
Suspects, 'tis hut su.'>j)icion, and he is 
A. fool: his folly shall have such cmploy- 

Tnent, , „ . 

Too, that the unknomi Werner shall give way 
To nearer thoughts of self. Tlio laws (if e cr 
Laws reach’d this village) are all m abeyance 
WTth the late general war of thirty years, 

Or crash’d, or rising slowly from the ««st, 
lo which the march of armies trampiea 

StralenheSi, altliough noble, is 
Bere, save as mthout lands, lufluenc^ 

Save what hath perish’d with him. Few 
prolong 
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A week beyond their funeral rites their sway 
O’er men, unless by relatives, whoso interest 
Is roused : such is not here the case ; he died 
Alone, unknown,— a solitary grave, 

Obscure as his deserts, without a scutcheon. 
Is all he 'll have, or wants. If I discover 
The assassin, ’twill bo well— if not, believe 
me. 

None else; though all the full-fed train of 
menials 

May howl above his ashes (as they did 
Around him in his danger on the Oder), 

AVill no more stir a finger note than then. 
Hence ! hence ! I must not hear your an- 
swer. — Look I 

The stars are almost faded, and the grey 
Begins to grizzle the black hair of night. 

You shall not answer;— Bardon me that I 
Am peremptory; ’tis your son that speaks. 
Your long-lost, late-found son. —Let ’s call my 
mother 1 

Softly and swiftly step, and leave the rest 
To me: I’ll answer for the event ns far 
As regards you, and that is the chief point, 

As my first duty, which sliall be observed. 

’ll meet in Castle Siegendorf — once more 
Our banners shall be glorious! Think of that 
Alone, and leave all other thoughts to me. 
Whoso youth may better battle with them— 
Ilencc ! 

And may your age be happy !— I will kiss 
My mother once more, then Heaven's speed 
be with you ! 

^Ve^. This counsel’s safe— but is it lio- 
iiourable? 

Ulr. To save a father is a child’s chief 
^^oiwur. [JCxeunt. 


Act IV. 

Scene L — Gothic lloll in the Castle of 
Siegendorf, near Prague. 

Enter Enic and Henuick, Retainers of the 

Count. 

Eric. So, better times arc come at last • 
to these ’ 

Old walls new masters and high wassail— 
both 

A long desideratum. 

, Yes, for 

It might bo unto those who long for novelty, 

ihough made by a new grave: but as for 
wassail, 

Methinks the old Count Siegendorf main- 
tain’d 

His feudal hospitality as high 

As e’er another prince of the empire 


For the inere^up and trencher, we no doubt 
Fared passing well ; but as for merriment 
And sport, without which salt and sauces 
season 

The cheer but scantily, our sizings wore 
Even of the narrowest. 

The old count loved not 
The roar of revel; are you sure that thu 
does { 

Rric. As yet he hath been courteous as 
he’s bounteous, 

And we all love him, 

Hi.s reign is as yet 

Hardly a year o’erpa.st its honey -moon. 

And the first year of sovereigns is bridal : 
Anon, we shall perceive his real sway 
And moods of mind, 

Enc. Pray Heaven he keep the present ' 
Then his brave son, Count Ulric— there ’s 
a knight ! 

Pity the wars are o’er ! 

Why so ? 

, Look on him I 

And answer that yourself. 

He’s very youthful, 

And strong and beautiful as a j-oung tiger. 
Eric. That’s not a faithful vassal's like- 
ness. 

Hen. But 
Perhaps a true one. 

I’ity, as I said, 

Ihc wars arc over: in the hall, who like 
Count Uh-ic for a well-supported pride, 

Which awes, but yet offends uoti in the field, 
>\ho like him with his spear in hand, when^ 
gnashing 

His tusks, and ripping up from right to left 
The howling hounds, the boar makes for the 
thicket i 

Who backs a horse, or bears a hawk, or wears 
A sword like him .• Whose plume nods knieht- 
lier / 

Hen. No one’s, I grant you. l)o not fear, 
if war 

Be long ill coming, he is of that kind 
Will make it for himself, if he hath not 
Already done as much. 

WTiat do you mean ? 

followers 

(But few our native fellow-vassals born 
On the domain) are such a sort of knaves 

‘'^^7. . ,,,, , , [Pauses, 

hric. What? 

Hen. The war (you love so much) leaves 
living. 

Like other parents, she spoils her wor.^t 
cmlaren. 

Eric. Nonsense! they are all brave iron- 
visaged fellows. 

Such as old Tilly loved. 
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Hen. And whp loved Tilly ? 

Ask that at Magdebourg — or for that matter 

Wallenstein either; — they are gone to 

Eric. Best ! 

But what beyond, ’tis not ours to pronounce. 
Hen. I wish they had left us something 
of their rest : 

The country (nominally Jiow at peace) 

Is over-run with — God knows who : they fly 
By night, and disappear with sunrise ; but 
Leave us no less desolation, nay, even more, 
Than the most o^cn warfare. 

Erie. But Count XJlric — 

What has all this to do with him? 

Hen. With him! 

lie might prevent it. As you say he ’s 

fond 

Of war, why makes he it not on those ma- 
rauders ? 

r.ric. You ’d better ask himself. 

Hen. I would as soon 

Ask the lion why he laps not milk. 

Eric. And here he comes ! 

Hen. The devil ! you’ll hold your tongue? 
Eric. Why do j’ou turn so pale ? 

Hen. 'Tis nothing — but 

Be silent. 

Eric. I will, upon what you have said. 
Hen. I assure you I meant nothing, — 
a mere sport 

Of words, no more ; besides, had it been 
otherwise. 

He is to espouse the gentle Bai'oiiess 
Ida of Straleuheim, the late baron’s heiress ; 
And she, no doubt, will soften whatsoever 
Of fierceness the late long intestine wars 
Have given all natures, and most unto those 
Who were born in them, and bred up upon 
The knees of Homicide ; sprinkled, as it were. 
With blood even at their baptism. Prithee, 
peace 

On all that I have said ! 


Ulr. True, good Eric ; 

I had forgotten — let it be the grey, then, 

Old Ziska : he has not been out this fort- 
night. 

Eric. He shall be straight caparison’d. 
How many 

Of your immediate retainers shall 
Escort you ? 

Vlr. I leave that to Weilburgh, our 

Master of the horse. \_Exit Eric. 

Bodolph ! 

Rod. My lord ! 

Ulr. The news 

Is awkward from the 

[Rodolph points to Henrick. 

How now, Henrick ? why 

Loiter you here ? 

Hen. For your commands, my lord. 

Ulr. Go to my father, and present my 
dutj;, 

And learn if he would aught with me before 
I mount. \Jixit Henrick. 

Rc^olph, our friends have had a check 
Upon the frontiers of Franconia, and 
’Tis rumour’d that the column sent against 
them 

Is to be strengthen'd. I must join them 
soon. 

Rod. Best wait for further and more sure 
advices. 

Ulr. I mean it — and indeed it could not 
well 

Have fallen out at a time more opposite 
To all my plans. 

Rod. It will be difficult 

To excuse your absence to the count your 
father. 

Ulr. Yes, but the unsettled state of our 
domain 

In high Silesia w'ill permit and cover 
My journey. In the mean time, when w'c are 
Engaged in the chase, draw off the eighty 


Enter Ulric and Rodolph. 

Good morrow, Count. 
Ulr. Good moiTow, worthy Henrick. Eric, 
is 

All ready for the chase ? 

Eric. The dogs are order’d 

Down to the forest, and the vassals out 
To beat the bushes, and the day looks pro- 
mising. 

Shall I call forth your excellency’s suite ? 
What courser will you please to mount ? 

Ulr. The dun, 

Walstein. 

Eric. I fear he scarcely has recover’d 
The toils of Monday : 'tw’as a noble chase : 
You spear’d four with your own hand. 


men 

Whom Wolffe leads— keep the forests on your 
route : 

You know it well ? , ^ . 

Rod. As well as on that nignt 

"WTien we , . . ,„x:i 

Ulr. We w ill not speak of that until 

We can repeat the same with like ^ccess. 

And when you have join’d, pve Rosenberg 

this letter. t 

Add farther, that I have sent this sbght 


addition , 

To our force with you and ^ olffe, as 


herald 


My coming, though I could but spare them 
ill 

At this time, as my father 

Full numbers of retamers round the casue, 
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Until tliia marriage, and its feasts and 
fooleries, 

Are rung out with its peal of nuptial non- 
sense. 

Hod. I thought you loved the lady Ida ? 
Ulr. wily, 

I do so — hut it follows not from that 
I would hind in my youth and glorious years, 
So brief end burning, with a lady’s zone, 
Although ’twere that of Venus:— hut I love 
her, 

As w'oman should he loved, fairly and solely. 
Hod. And constantly? 

I think so ; for I love 
Nought else.— But I have not the time to 
pause 

Upon these gewgaws of the heart. Great 
things 

We have to do ere long. Speed I speed ' good 
Rodolph ! 

iiod. On my return, however, I shall find 
Ihe Baroness Ida lost in Countess Siegen- 
dorf ? 

Ulr. Perhaps my father wishes it; and 
sootli 

’T is no bad policy : this union with 
The last bud of the rival branch at once 
Unites the future and destroys the past. 

Jtod. Adieu. 

Llr. ^ct hold — we had better keep to- 
gether 

Until the chase begins ; then draw thou off. 
And do as I have said. 

- I will. But to 

Keturn— t was a most kind act in the count 
lour father to send up to Konigsberg 
For this fair orphan of the baron, and 
To hail her as his daughter. 

T-, ,, , Wondrous kind! 

Especially as little kindness till 
Then giew between tliem. 

Til baron died 

Of a fever, did he not ? 

, Uow should I know ? 
Jlod. I have heard it whisper’d there was 
something strange 

About his deatli— and even the place of it 
Is scarcely known. 

OM obscure village on 

The Saxon or Silesian frontier. 

Hod. jjg 

Uas left no testament— no farewell words ? 

Ofr. I am neither confessor nor notary 
So cannot say. 

Hod. Ah ! here’s the lady Ida. 


Ulr. 

Ida. 


Hnter Ida Strai.eniiki.h. ' 

I 

You are early, my sweet cousin I I 

Not too early, ; 


Dear Ulric, if I do not interrupt you. 

Why do you call me “coiwm ”/ 

Ulr. {smilhuj). Are we not so? 

Idd* Yes, but I do not like tbe uunie « 
methinks 

It sounds so cold, as if you thought upon 
Our pedigree, and only weigh’d our blood 
llr. ^startiiuj). Blood 1 

Ida. Vhy does yours start from your 
cheeks ? 

Ulr. Ay ! doth it ? 

Ida. It doth— but no ! it rushes like a 
toiTent 

Even to your brow again. 

Ulr. {recovering himself). And if it fled, 

, It only was because your pre.sence sent it 
Back to my lieart, which beats for you, sweet 
' cousin ? 

Ida. “Cousin ” again. 

T then, I’ll call you sister. 

Ida. I like that name still worse.— Would 
we had ne’er 
Been aught of kindred ! 

Ul^’’ {jgloomily). Would we never had ’ 
Ida. Oh, heavens! and can you tcish that! 

P,.,/- ^ , Dearest Ida! 

Did 1 not echo your own wisli ? 

Ida. Yes, Ulric 

But then I wish’d it not with such a glance 

And scarce knew what I said ; but let me be 

bister or cousin, what you will, so that 

I still to you am something. 

. You shall be 

All— all 

Ida. And you to me are so already : 
But I can wait. ^ 

Ulr. Dear Ida ! 

Call me Ida, 

lowr Ida, for I would be yours, none else’s— 
Indeed I have none else left, since my poor 

... 

Llr. You have wtue— you have me. 

My father could but view my happiness, 

\V Inch wants but this ! 

Indeed ! 

if , You would have loved him, 

He you ; for the brave ever love each other • 
His manner was a little cold, his spirit 
1 roud (as is birtli’s prerogative) ; but under 

This grave exterior ould you had known 

each other ! 

Had such as you been near him on his 
journey. 

He had not died mthout a friend to soothe 
His last and lonely moments. 

Ida. What? Who says 

Ulr. That he died alone. 

The general rumour 
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And disappearance of his sen’^aiits, who 
Have ne’er return’d: that fever was most 
deadly 

Which swept them all away. 

Ulr. If they were near him, 

He could not die neglected or alone. 

Ida. Alas I what is a menial to a death- 
bed, 

When the dim eye rolls vainly round for 
wliat 

It loves ? — They say he died of a fever. 

Ulr. Say ! 

It icas so. 

Ida. I sometimes dream otherwise. 

Ulr. All dreams are false. 

Ida. And yet I see him as 

I see you. 

Ulr. Where ? 

Ida. In sleep — I see him lie 

Pale, bleedmg, and a man with a raised 
knife 
Beside him. 

Ulr. But you do not see his face ! 

Ida {looking at him). No! Oh, iny God I 
do yoit f 

Ulr. Why do you ask ? 

Ida. Because you look as if you saw a 
murderer ! 

Ulr. {agitatedly). Ida, this is mere child- 
ishness ; your weakness 
Infects me, to my shame : but as all feelings 
Of yours are common to me, it affects me. 

Prithee, sweet child, cliange 

Ida. Child, indeed I I have 

Full fifteen summers I [A bugle soundit. 

Hod. Hark, my lord, the bugle 1 

Ida {peevishly to Rodolph). Why need 
5’ou tell him that ? Can he not hear it 
"Without your echo? 

Hod. Pardon me, fail* baroness I 

Ida. I will not pardon you, unless you 
earn it 

By aiding me in my dissuasion of 
Count Ulric from the chase to-day. 

Hod. You will not, 

Lady, need aid of mine. 

Ulr. I must not now 

Forego it. 

Ida. But 3’oa shall ! 

Ulr. Shall! 

Ida. . Yes, or be 

No true knight. — Come, dear Ulric ! jield to 
me 

In this, for this one day : the day looks 
heavj’. 

And you are turn’d so pale and ill. 

Ulr. You jest. 

Ida. Indeed I do not : — ask of Rodolph. 
Hod. Truly, 

My lord, within this quarter of an hour 


You have changed more than e’er I saw you 
change 
In years. 

Ulr. ’Tis nothing; but if ’twere, the air 
Would soon restore me. I’m the true 
chameleon, 

And live but on the atmosphere; your feasts 
In castle halls, and social banquets, nurse not 
My spirit — I’m a forester and breather 
Of the steep momitain-tops, where I love all 
The eagle loves. 

Ida. Except his prey, I hope. 

Ulr. Sweet Ida, wish me a fair chase, 
and I 

Will bring you six boars’ heads for trophies 
home. 

Ida. And will you not stay, then? You 
shall not go ! 

Come! I will sing to you. 

Ulr. Ida, you scarcely 

Will make a soldier’s wife. 

Ida. ' I do not wish 

To be so ; for I trust these wars are over, 

And yon will live in peace on your domains. 

Enter Werner as Count Siegendorf. 

Ulr. My father, I salute you, and it 
grieves me 

With such brief greetmg. — You have heard 
our bugle ; 

The vassals wait. 

Sieg. So let them. — You forget 

To-morrow is the appointed festival 
lu Prague for peace restored. You are apt 
to follow’ 

The chase with such an ardour as W’ill scarce 
Permit you to return to-day, or if 
Return’d, too much fatigued to join to- 
morrow 

The nobles in our marshall'd ranks. 

Ulr. You, count, 

Will w’cll sui)ply the place of both — I am not 
A lover of these pageantries. 

Sieq. No, Ulric : 

It were nqt well that you alone of all 

Our j’oung nobilitj' 

Ida. And far the noblest 

In aspect and demeanour. 

Sieg. {to Ida). True, dear child, 

Though somew'hat frankly’ said for a lair 
damsel. — 

But, Uhic, recollect too our position. 

So lately reinstated in our honours. 

Believe me, ’t would be mark’d in any house, 
But most in ours, that one should be found 

wanting ^ ^ 

At such a time and place. Besides, the 

Heaven . 

Which gave us back our o.vn, in the sann. 

moment 
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It spread its peace o’er all, liatli dou)»le 
claims 

On us for tlianksgiviug : first, for our 
country ; 

And next, that we are here to share its 
blessings. 

Ulr. {asid^. Devout, too ! Well, sir, I 
obey at once. 

{Then aloud to a Servant). Ludwig, dismiss 
the train without ! [Exit Ludwig. 
Ida. And so 

You yield at once to him what I for hours 
Might supplicate in vain. 

Sieg. {:tmiling). You are not jealous 

Of me, I trust, my pretty rebel ! who 
Would sanction disobedience against all 
Except thyself? But fear not; thou shalt 
rule him 

• Hereafter with a fonder sway and firmer. 
Ida. But I should like to govern now. 
Sieg. You shall, 

Your karpy which by the waj’ awaits you with 
The countess in her chamber. She complains 
That you are a sad truant to your music : 

She attends you. 

Ida. Then good morrow, my kind kins- 
men ! 

Uh-ic, you’ll come and hear me ? 

By and by. 

Ida. Be sure I’ll sound it better than 
your bugles ; 

Then pray you be as punctual to its notes : 
I’ll play you King Oustavus’ march. 

And why not 

Old Tilly’s? ^ 

Ida. Not that monster’s! I should think 
My han>-strings rang with groans, and not 
with music, 

Could aught of hU sound on it : — but come 
quickly; 

Your mother will be eager to receive you. 

r 

Sieg. lllric, I wish to speak witb you 
alone. 

Ulr. My time ’s your vassal. — 
(AhiV/c/oRodoliui). Bodolph, hence ! and do 
As I dir(;cted : and by his best speed 
And readiest means let llosenberg reply. 

Hod. Count Siegendorf, command you 
aught ? I am bound 
Upon a journey past the frontier. 

Sieg. {starts). Ah I 

Where? on vdmt frontier? 

Hod. The Silesian, on — 

My way— to Ulric).— shall I 
say i. 

Ulr. {aside to Bodolpii). To Hamburgh. 

{Aside to himself). That 
\V ord will, I think, put a finu padlock on 
His further inquisition. 


Hod. Count, to Hamburgh. 

Sieg. {agitated). Hamburgh ! No, I have 
nought to do there, nor 

Am aught connected with that city. Then 
God speed you ! 

Hod. Fare ye well, Count Siegendorf ! 
... [Exit liinHii.vu. 

Sieg. Line, this man, who has just de- 
parted, is 

One of those strange companions whom I 
fain 

Would reason with you on. 

, My lord, he is 

Noble by birth, of one of the first houses 
In Saxony. 

Sieg. I talk not of his birth. 

But of his bearing. Men speak lightly of 
him. 

Ulr. So they will do of most men. Even 
the monarch 

Is not fenced from his chamberlain’s slander 
or 

The sneer of the last courtier whom he has 
made 

Great and ungrateful. 

If I must be plain, 

The world speaks more than lightly of this 
Rodolph : 

They say he is leagued with the “black 
bands ” who still 
Ravage the frontier. 

Ulr. And will you believe 

The world ? 

Sieg. In this case — yes. 

f In amj case, 

I thought you knew it better than to take 
An accusation for a sentence. 

^ Hieg^ Son! 

I understand you : you refer to but 

My destiny has so involved about me 
Her spider web, that I can only tluttcr 

Like the poor fly, but break it not. Take 
heed, 

Ulric; you have seen to what the passions 

Twenty long years of misery and famine 
Quench’d them not— twenty thousand more 
perchance, ’ 

Hereafter (or even here in moments W'hich 
Might date for years, did Anguish make the ‘ 
dial) 

May not obliterate or expiate 
The madness and dishonour of an instant 
Ulric, be warn’d by a father!— I was not 
By inine, and you behold me ! 

I behold 

Ihe prosperous and beloved Siegendorf 
Lord of a prince's appanage, and honour d 

By those he rules and those he ranks 
.with. 
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All ! 

Why wilt thou call me prosi>erous, while 
I fear 

For thee? Beloved, wheu thou lovest me 
not ! 

All hearts hut one may beat in kindness for 
me — 

But if my sou’s is cold ! 

Who dare say that ? 

fiiefj. None else but I, who see ii—feel it 
— keener 

Thau w’ould your adversary, who dared say 
so, 

Your sabre in his heart ! But mine sur\*ives 
The wound. 

Ulr. You err. My nature is not given 
To outward fondling : how' should it be so. 
After twelve years' divorcement from my 
parents/ ' 

Sieg. And did not I too pass those tw'elve 
torn years 

In a like absence? But ’tis vain to urge 
you— 

Nature was never call’d back by remon- 
strance. 

Let’s change the theme. I wish you to 
consider 

That these young violent nobles of high 
name, 

But dark deeds (ay, the darkest, if all 
Eumour 

Reports be true), with whom thou consortest, 
Will lead thee 

Ulr. {imjjatiently). I’ll be /erf by no man. 

Sieg. Nor 

Be leader of such, I would hope: at once 
To w'ean thee from the perils of thy youth 
And haughty spirit, I have thought it W’ell 
That thou shouldst wed the lady Ida — more 
As thou nppear’st to love her. 

Ulr. I have said 

I will obey your orders, W’ere they to 
Unite wdth Hecate — can a son say more ? 

Sieg. He says too much in saying this. 
It is not 

The nature of thine age, nor of thy blood. 

Nor of thy temperament, to talk so coolly, 

Or act so carelessly, in that which is 
The bloom or blight of all men’s happiness, 
(For Glory's pillow is but restless, if 
Love lay not down his cheek there) : some 
strong bias, 

Some master fiend is in thy service, to 
Misrule the mortal who believes him slave, 
And makes his every thought subservient ; 
else 

Thou’dst say at once — “I love j’oung Ida, 
and 

Will w’ed her;” or, “I love her not, and 
all 


The powers of earth shall never make me.” 
—So 

Would I have answer’d. 

Ulr. Sir, you reed for love. 

Sieg. I did, and it has been my only 
refuge 

In many miseries. 

Ulr. Which miseries 

Had never been but for this love-match. 

Sieg. Still 

Against your age and nature ! Who at twenty 
E’er answer’d thus till now ? 

Ulr. Did you not warn me 

Against your own example? 

Sieg. Boyish sophist I 

In a word, do you love, or love not, Ida ? 

Ulr. What matters it, if I am ready to 
Obey you in espousing her ? 

Sieg. As far 

As you feel, nothing, but all life for her. 

She ’s young— all-beautiful — adores you— is 
Endow’d with qualities to give happmess. 
Such as rounds common life into a dream 
Of something which your poets cannot paint, 
And (if it were not wisdom to love virtue) 

For which Philosophy might barter Wisdom; 
And giving so much happiness, deserves 
A little in return. I would not have her 
Break her heart for a man who has none to 
break ; 

Or wither on her stalk like some pale rose 
Deserted by the bird she thought a nightingale, 

According to the Orient tale. She is 

Ulr. The daugliter of dead Stralenheini, 
your foe : 

I '11 wed her, ue’ertheless ; though, to say truth. 
Just now I am not violently transported 
In favour of such unions. 

iSieg. But she loves you. 

Ulr. And I love her, and therefore would 
think twice. 

Sieg. Alas ! Love never did so. 

Ulr. Then 'tis time 

He should begin, and take the bandage from 
His e 3 ’es, and look before he leai)s ; till now 
He hath ta’eii a jump i’ the dark. 

Sieg. Hnt you consent f 

Ulr. I did, and do. 

Sieq. Then fi.x the day. 

Ulr. ’Tis usual, 

And certes courteous, to leave that to the lady. 
Sieg. / will engage for her. 

Ulr. So will not/ 

For any woman : and as what I fix, 

I fain would see unsliaken, when she gives 
Her answer. 1 11 give mine. 

Sieg. 1 13 3 'our oflice 

To woo. . , 

Ulr. Count, 't is a marriageof your making. 

So be it of your wooing ; hut to please you, 
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I will now pay my duty to my mother, 

Witli whom, you know, the lady Ida is. — 
What would jou have ? You have forbid my 
stirring 

For manly si)orts beyond the castle walls, 

And I obey ; you bid me turn a chamberer, 

To pick up gloves, and fans, and knitting- 
needles, 

And list to songs and tunes, and watch for 
smiles, 

And smile at pretty prattle, and look into ; 
The eyes of feminine, as though tliey were i 
The stars receding early to our wish 
Upon the dawn of a world-winning battle — 
What can a son or man do more ( i 

\Exit Ulric. ' 

Sieg, Too much ! — 

Too much of duty, and too little love ! 

He pays me in the coin he owes me not : 

For such hath been my wayward fate, I could 
not 

Fulfil a parent’s duties by his side 
Till now ; but love he owes me, for my , 
thoughts 

Ne’er left liiin, nor my eyes long’d without 
tears 

To see my child again, and now I have found 
him! 

Duthow’ — obedient, butwithcoldness; duteous 
In my sight, but with carelessness; mys- ' 
tcrious — ' 

Abstracted— distant— much given to long 
absence, 

And where— none know— in league with the 
most riotous 

Of our young nobles; though, to do him 
justice, 

He never stoops dowui to their vulgar 
pleasures ; 

Yet there’s some tie between them which I } 
cannot i 

Unravel. They look up to him— consult ' 
him — 

Throng round him as a leader : but witli me 
He hath no confidence ! Ah ! can I hope it ! 
After— what ! doth my fatlier's curse descend 
Even to my child / Or is the Hungarian near ' 
To shed more blood ? or— Oh ! if it slioiild be ! 
Spirit of Stralenheim, dost thou walk these 
walls 

To wither him and his— who, though they slew ' 
not, I 

Unlatch’d the door of death for thee ? ’Twas : 
not 

Our fault, nor is our sin : thou wert our foe. 
And yet I spared thee when my own destruc- 
tion 

Slept with thee, to awake with thine awaken- 
ing ! 

And only took— Accursed gold ! thou best 


Like poison in my hands; I dare not use 
thee, 

Nor part from thee; thou earnest in such a 
guise, 

Methinks thou woiildst contaminate all hands 
Likemine. Yet I have done, to atone for tliee, 
Thou ^illainous gold I and tliy dead master’s 
doom, 

Though he died not me or mine, as much 
As if ho were my brother ! I have ta'en 
His orphan Ida — cherish'd her as one 
Who will be mine. 

Enter an Attendant. 

Atfen. The abbot, if it please 

iour excellency, whom you sent for, waits 
Lpon you. [Exit Attendant. 

Enter the Prior Albert. 


1 I lUI 


■ft- , . , wans, ana all 

\\ ithin them ! 

Welcome, welcome, holy father! 
And may thy prayer be lieard !— all men have 
need 

Of sucli, and I 

J'rior. Have the first claim to all 

llie prayers of our community. Our convent 
Erected by your ancestors, is still ’ 

Protected by their children. 

r 1 -1 • father ; 

ContiiuiG daily orisons for us 

In these dim days of heresies and blood, 

Though the schismatic Swede, Gustavus, is 
Gone home. 

To the endless home of unbeliever.^ 
\Vliere there is everlasting wail and woe 
Gnashing of teeth, and tears of blood,’ and 
fire 

Eternal, and the worm which dieth not ! 

&ieg. True, father : and to a vert those pangs 

from one, 

JTio, though of our mostfaultlessliolychureh 
^ without its last and dearest offices* 

>V hich smootli the soul through purgatorial 
pains, 

I have to offer humbly this donation 
In masses for his spirit. 

[SIEOENDORF oj^hy the gohl tchichhe 

_ . taken J rom Stralenheim. 

Coimt, if I 

Iteceive it, *t is because I know too well 
Uefusal would offend you. Be assured 
The largess shall be only dealt in alms 
And every mass no less sung for the dead. 

Uur bouse needs no donations, thanks to 
your.s, 

Wliich has of old endow’d it; but from you 
And yours in all meet things ’tis fit we 4ey. 

Sieg. {/altering). For— for— the dead. 

U 3 
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Prior, His name ? 

Sieg. ’T is from a soul, and not a name, 
I would avert perdition. 

Prior. I meant not 

To pry into your secret. We will pray 
For one unknown, the same as for the 
proudest. 

Sieg. Secret ! I have none : but, father, 
ho W’ho’s gone 

Might Aauc one ; or, in short, hedid bequeath — 
No, not bequeath — but I bestow this sum 
For pious purposes. 

Pnor. A proper deed 

In the behalf of our departed friends. 

Sieg. But he who's gone was not my 
friend, but foe, 

The deadliest and the stanchest. 

Prior. Better still ! 

To employ our means to obtain heaven for 
the souls 

Of our dead enemies is worthy those 
Who can forgive them living. 

Sieg. But I did not 

Forgive this man. I loathed him to the last. 
As he did me. I do not love him now, 

But 

Prior. Best of all ! for this is pure religion ! 
You fain would rescue him you hate from 
heU— 

An evangelical compassion — with 
Your own gold too ! 

Sieg. Father, ’t is not my gold. 

Prior. Whose then ? You said it was no 
legacy. 

Sieg. No matter whose— of this be sure, 
that he 

Who own’d it never more will need it, save 
In that which it may purchase from your altars : 
’Tis yours, or theirs. 

Prior. Is there no blood upon it ? 

Sieg. No; but there’s worse than blood — 
eternal shame ! 

Prior. Did he who own’d it die in hisf>rrf.? 
Sieg. Alas 1 

He did. 

Prior. Son ! you relapse into revenge. 

If you regret your enemy’s bloodless death. 
Sieg. His death was fathomlessly deep in 
blood. 

Prior. You said ho died in his bed, not 
battle. 

Sieg. He 

Died, I scarce know — but — he was stabb'd 
i' the dark, 

And now you have it — perish’d on his pillow 
By a cut-throat ! — Ay ! — you may look upon 
me ! 

I am not the man. I '11 meet your eye on that 
point. 

As I can one day God’s. 


Prior. Nor did he die 

By means, or men, or instrument of yours ? 
Sie^. No ! by the G od who sees and strikes ! 
Pnor. Nor know you 

Who slew him ? 

Sieg. I could only guess at one, 

And he to me a stranger, unconnected, 

As unemploy’d. Except by one day’s know- 
ledge, 

I never saw the man who was suspected. 
Prior. Then you are free from guUt. 

Sieg. {eeiqrrly). Oh! ami? — say! 

Prior. You have said so, and know best. 
Sieg. Father I I have spoken 

The truth, and nought but truth, if not the 
tchole ; 

Yet say I am not guilty ! for the blood 
Of this man weighs on me, as if I shed it, 
Though, by the Bower w’ho abhorreth human 
blood, 

I did not I — nay, once spared it, when I might 
And could — ay, perhaps, should (if our self- 
safety 

Be e’er excusable in such defences 
Against the attacks of over -potent foes) : 

But pray for him, for me, and all my house ; 
For, as I said, though I be innocent, 

I know not why, a like remorse is on me, 

As if he had fallen by me or mine. Pray for 
me. 

Father ! I have pray’d myself in vain. 

Prior. I will. 

Bo comforted ! You are innocent, and should 
Bo calm as innocence. 

Sieg. But calmness is not 

Always the attribute of innocence. 

I feel it is not. 

Prior. But it will be so, 

When the mind gathers up its truth within it. 
Ilemember the great festival to morrow, 

In which you rank amidst our chiefest nobles, 
As well as your brave son ; and smooth your 
aspect. 

Nor in the general orison of thanks 
For bloodshed stopt, let blood you shed not nse 
A cloud upon your thoughts. This were to bo 
Too sensitive. Take comfort, and forget 
Such things, and leave remorse unto the 
guilty. [Exeunt. 




Act V. 

Scene I . — A large andmagnijicent GothicHall 
in the Castle of Siegendorf, decorated ivuti 
Trophies, Banners, and Anns of that family. 

Enter Arnheim and Meister, Attendants of 

COUKT SlEGENDORF. 

Am. Be quick ! the count will soon return ; 

the ladies 
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Already are at the portal. Have yon sent 
The messengers in search of him he seeks for ? 

Meis. I have, in all directions, over Prague, 
As far as the man’s dress and figure could 
By your description track him. The devil 
tako 

These revels and processions! All the pleasure 
<If such there be) must fall to the spectators. 
I ’m sure none doth to ils who make the show. 
Arn. Goto! my lady countess comes. 
Mets. I’d rather 

Itide a day s hunting on an outworn jade, 
Than follow in the train of a great man, 

III these dull pageantries. 

Begone ! and rail 

oitliin. [^A’zeuut. 

Enter the Countess Josephine Sieglndokf 
ancllnA Sthaleniiei.v. 

Jos. Well, Heaven ho praised! the show 
is over. 

Ida. How can you say so? Never have I 
dreamt 

Of aught 80 beautiful. The flowers, the 
boughs, 

The banners, and the noldes, and the knights, 
Tlio gems, the robes, the plumes, the happy 
faces, 

The coursers, and the incense, and the sun 
Streaming through the stain’d windows, even 
the tomh.s, 

Which look’d so calm, and the celestial lijinns, 
Which seem’d as if they rather came from 
heaven 

Than mounted there. The bursting organ’s 
peal 

Bolling on high like an harmonious thunder’ 
The white robes ami the lifted eyes; the 
world 

At peace ! and all at peace with one another ' 
Oh, my sweet mother ! 

\_Kmhracivtf Josephine. 
'^0.9. ^fy beloved child ! 

I’or such, I trust, -thou shall be shortly. 

, , , Oh ! 

I am bo already. Feel Jiow my heart beats ! 

Jos. It does, my love ; and never may it 
throb 

With aught more bitter. 

, . Never shall it do so ! 

How should it ? M liat should make us gi'ievc ^ 

I hate 

To hear of sorrow: how can we bo sad, 
who love eacli oilier so entirely ? You, 

The count, and Flric, and your daughter Ida 
Jos. Poor child ! 

Afa. Ho you pity me? 

A 1 !'i * • ^ envy, 

And that in sorrow, not m the world’s sense 


Of the universal vice, if one vice bo 
More general than another. 

Afa. I’ll not hear 

A word against a world which still contains 
You a!Hl iny TJlric. Did you ever see 
Aught like him ? How he tower’d amongst 
them all ! 

How all eyes follow’d him ! The flowers fell 
faster — 

Pain’d from each lattice at his feet,mcthour»ht 
Than before all the rest ; and where he trod ’ 
I dare he sworn that they grow still, nor e’er 
Will wither. 

Tr 1 flatterer, 

if lie should liear you. 

_ A^"’ But he never will. 

1 dare not say so much to him- I fear him. 
Jos. Why so ? he loves you well. 

, . But I can never 

Shape my thoughts of him into words to him ■ 
Posides, he sometimes frightens me. 

Ido. A cloud comes o’er his blue eyes 
suddenly, 

Yet he says nothing. 

T, „ , I*- nothing : all men, 

Especially in these dark troublous times 
Have much to think of. ’ 

. , . But 1 cannot think 

(H aught save him. 

T 1 filler men. 

In the world s eye, as goodly. There’s, for 
instance, 

The young Count ■\\aldorf, who scarce once 
withdrew 

His eyes from yours to-day. 

• TV 1 ^ 

{v. moment 

\\ hen all knelt, and I wept ? and yet me- 
thought, 

Thronph my fast tears, tliough tlicy were 
thick and warm, 

I saw him smiling on me. 

, I could not 

bee aught save heaven, to which my eves 
were rais’d, 

Together with the people’s. 

, , I thought too 

Of heaven, although I look’d on Ulric. 

Jos. ’ 

Let us retire ! they will be here anon 
Expectant of the banquet. Wc will lay 
Aside these lUMlding plumes and drageinc 
trains. ® ® 

Ida. And, above all, these stiff and hcavv 
jewels, 

Which make my head and licart ache, as both 
throb 

“'“I zoue. 

Hear mother, I am with you. 
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Enter Count Siegendorf, in full dress^from 
the solemnity ^ and LuD^^^G. 

Sieg. Is be not found ? 

Lud. Strict search is making everywhere ; 
and if 

The man be in Prague, be sure he will be 
found. 

Sieg. Where ’s Uli'ic ? 

Lud. He rode round the other way 

With some young nobles ; but he left them 
soon ; 

And, if I err not, not a minute since 
I heard his excellency, with his train. 

Gallop o’er the west drawbridge. 

Enter Uliuc, splendidly dressed. 

Sieg. {to Ludwig). See they cease not 
Their quest of him I have described. 

l^Exit Ludw’io. 
Oh, Ulric ! 

How have I long’d for thee ! 

Ulr. Your wish is granted — 

Behold me ! 

Sieg. I have seen the murderer. 

Ulr. Whom ? Where ? 

Sieg. The Hungarian, who slew Stralen- 
heiin. 

Ulr. You dream. 

Sieg. I live ! and as I live, I saw' him — 
Heard him ! he dared to utter even iiiy name. 
Ulr. What name I 

Sieg. Werner ! 'i teas mine. 

Ulr. It must be so 

No more : forget it. 

Sieg. Never! never! all 

My destinies were woven in that name : 

It w'ill not be engraved upon my tomb, 

But it may lead mo there. 

Ulr. To the point the Hungarian ? 

Sieg. Listen ! — The church was throng'd : 
the hjTnn w’as raised ; 

“ Te Detan ” peal’d from nations rather than 
From choirs, in one great cry of “ God be 
praised ” 

For one day’s peace, after thrice ten dread 
years, 

Each bloodier than the former: I arose. 

With all the nobles, and as I look’d down 
Along the lines of lifted faces, — from 
Our banner’d and cscutcheon’d gallery, I 
Saw, like a flash of lightning (for I saw 
A moment and no more), what struck me ■ 
sightless 

To all else — the Hungarian’s face ! I grew 
Sick ; and when I recover’d from the mist 
Which curl’d about inj' senses, and again 
Look’d dow'ii, I saw' him not. The thanks- 
giving 

Was over, and we march’d back m procession. 


Ulr. Continue. 

Sieg. When we reach’d the Mul- 

dau's bridge, 

The joyous crowd above, the numberless 
Barks maim’d with revellers in their best 
garbs, 

Which shot along the glancing tide below, 
The decorated street, the long array, 

The clashing music, and the thundering 
Of far artillery, wliich seem’d to bid 
A long and loud farewell to its great doings. 
The standards o’er me, and the tramplings 
round. 

The roar of rushing thousands, — all — all 
could not 

Chase this man from my mind, although 
senses 

No longer held him palpable. 

Ulr. You saw him 

No more, then ? 

Sieg. I look’d, as a dying soldier 

Looks at a draught of water, for this man ; 

But still I saw him not ; but in his stead 

Ulr. What in his stead ? 

Sieg. My eye for ever fell 

Ui)on your dancing crest ; the loftiest, 

As on the loftiest and the loveliest head, 

It rose the highest of the stream of plumes, 
Which overflow’d the glittering streets of 
Prague. 

Ulr. What ’s this to the Hungarian ? 

Sieg. Much ; for I 

Had almost then forgot liim in my son ; 

When just as the artillery ceased, and paused 
The music, and the crowd embraced in lieu 
Of shouting, I heard in a deep, low voice. 
Distinct and keener far upon my car 
Than the late cannon’s volume, this word — 

“ Werner/” 

Ulr. Utter’d by 

Sieg. Him ! I turn’d — and saw— and fell. 
Ulr. And wherefore ? Were you seen ? 

Sieg. The officious care 

Of those around me dragg’d me from the spot. 
Seeing my faintness, ignorant of the cause : 
Y’ou, too, w'ere too remote in the procession 
(The old nobles being divided from their 
children) 

To aid me. 

Ulr. But I 'll aid you now. 

Sieg. , ■ 

Ulr. Ill searching for this man, or 

When he’s found, 

I^liat shall we do with him ? * .1 , 

Sieg. I know not tnat. 

Ulr. Then wherefore seek ? 

Siea. Because I cannot rest 

Till he is found. His fate, and Stralenheim s, 
And ours, seem intertw'isted I nor can be 
Unravell’d, till 
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Enter an Attendant. 

Atten, A strauger to wait on 

Your excellency. 

Sieg, Who ? 

Atten. He gave no name. 

Steg. Admit him, ne’ertheless. 

{_The Attendant introduces Gabor, 

and aftencards exit. 
Ah ! 

. ’Tis then Werner ! 

Steg. {haughtily). The same you knew, 
sir, by that name ; and you I 
Gah. {looking rotind). I recognise you both : 
father and son, 

It seems. Count, I have heard that you, or 
yours, 

Have lately been in search of me : I am 
here. 

Sieg. I have sought you, and have found 
you : you are charged 

(Tour own heart may inform you why) with 
such 

A crime as [ 7 /^ pauses. 

(Jah. Give it utterance, and then 

I’ll meet the consequences. 

Sieg. You shall do so — 

Unless 

0<^. First, who accuses me ? 

Steg. things, 

If not all men : the universal rumour — 

My own presence on the spot— the place— the 
time — 

And every speck of circumstance unite 
To fix the blot on you. 

Gah. And on me only f 

I ause ere you answer : is no other name 
Save mine, stain’d in this business? 

, Trifling villain ! 

Who play st with thine own guilt ! Of all 
that breathe 

Thou best dost know the innocence of him 
’Gainst whom thy breath would blow thy 
bloody slander. 

But I will talk no further with a WTetch, 
Further than justice asks. Answer at once 
And without quibbling, to my charge. 

'Tis false* 

Sieg. Who says so ? ’ 

Gah. I. 

^1^9' And how disprove it? 

Gab. jj 

The presence of the murderer. ^ 

Name him. 

Gah. jjg 

May have more names than one. Your lord- 

ship had so 
Once on a time. 

Sieg. If you mean me, I dare 

Your utmost. 


Gab. You may do so, and in safety ; 

I know the assassin. 

^^^9- Where is he ? 

Gab. (pointing to Ulric). Beside you ! 
[Uliuc rushes forward to attack Ga- 

SiEGENDORr»n^c;7>os«5. 
Sieg. Liar and fiend ! but you shall not be 
slain ; 

These walls are mine, and you are safe 
. within them. \_lfe turns to Ulric. 
Ulric, repel this calumny, as I 
Will do. I avow it is a growth so monstrous, 
I could not deem it earth-born : but be calm • 
It will refute itself. But touch him not. 

[Ulric endeavours to compose himself. 
Gab. Look at him, count, and then hear 
me. 

Sieg. {first to Gabor, and then looking at 

\r Ulric). I j^ear thee. 

My Go<l ! you look 

Ulr. How ? 

As on that dread night, 
When we met in the garden. 

Ulr. {composes himself). It is nothing. 
Gab. Count, you are bound to hear me. I 
came hither 

Not seeking you, but sought. When I knelt 
down 

Amidst the people in the church, I dream ’d 
not 

To find the beggar’d Wenier in the seat 
Of senators and princes; but you have call'd 
me. 

And w'e have met. 

Sitg. Go on, sir. 

.if'®"* * • . , Ere I do so, 

Allow me to inquire, who profited 

By Straleuheim’s death ? Was ’t I— as poor 
as ever; 

^id poorer by suspicion on my name ! 

The baron lost in that last outrage neither 

Jewels nor gold ; his life alone W’as sought, 

A life which stooil between the claims of 
others 

scarce less than 

princely. 

Sieg. These hints, as vague as vain 
attach no less 
To me than to my son. 

w *1 ^ ^ Uiat. 

But let the consequence alight on him 

JV ho feels himself the guilty one among us. 

I speak to you. Count Siegendorf, because 

1 know you innocent, and deem you just. 

But ere I can proceed — dare you protect me’ 

[SiEGENDORR/r«f looks at the ITungaHan, 
and then at Ulric, who has unbuckled 
sairc, a7id ts drawing Ivies with it 
on the floor— still in its sheath. 
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XJlr. {looks at his father, and says,) Let the 
man go ou ! 

Gah. I am iinann’d, count — bid j our son 
lay down 
His sabre. 

Ulr. {ojfersit to him contemptuously). Take it. 

Gab. No, sir, ’tis enough 

That we are both uuann’d — I would not 
choose 

To wear a steel which may be stain’d with 
more 

Blood than came there in battle. 

Ulr. {casts the sabre from himin contempt). 
It— or some 

Such other weapon, in my hand — spared 
yours 

Once, when disarm’d and at my mercy. 

Oah. True— 

I have not forgotten it : you spared me for 
Your own especial purpose — to sustain 
An ignominy not my own. 

Ulr. Proceed. 

The tale is doubtless worthy the relater. 

But is it of my father to hear further ? 

r7’0 SlEOENDORF. 

Sieg. {takes his son by thenand). My son, I 
know my own innocence, and doubt 
not 

Of yours — but I have promised this man 
patience ; 

Let him continue. 

Gab. I will not detain you, 

Bj^ speaking of myself much : I began 
Life early — and am what the world has made 
me. 

At Frankfort on the Oder, where I pass’d 
A wnter in obscurity, it was 
My chance at several places of resort 
(Which I frequented sometimes, but not 
often) 

To hear related a strange circumstance 
In February last. A martial force, 

Sent by the state, had, after strong re- 
sistance, 

Secured a band of desperate men, supposed 
Marauders from the hostile camp. — They 
proved. 

However, not to be so — but banditti 
Whom either accident or enterprise 
Had carried from their usual haunt — the 
forests 

Which skirt Bohemia — even into Lnsatia. 
Many amongst them were reported of 
High rank — and martial law slept for a 
time. 

At last they were escorted o’er the frontiers, 
And placed beneath the civil jurisdiction 
Of the free town of Frankfort. Of their fate 
I know no more. 

Sieg. And what is this to Ulric ? 


Gah. Amongst them there was said to be 
one man 

Of wonderful endowments : — birth and for- 
tune. 

Youth, strength, and beauty, almost super- 
human, 

And courage as unrivall’d, were proclaim’d 
His by the public rumour ; and his sway, 

Not only over his associates, but 
His judges, was attributed to witchcraft, 
Such was his influence: I have no great 
faith 

In any magic save that of the mine — 

I therefore deem’d him wealthy. — But my 
soul 

Was roused with various feelings to seek out 
This prodigy, if only to behold him. 

Sieg. And did you so ? 

Gab. You ’ll hear. Chance favour’d mo : 

A popular affray in the public square 
Drew crowds together — it was one of those 
Occasions where men’s souls look out of 
them. 

And show them as they are — even in their 
faces : 

The moment my eye met his, I exclaim'd, 
“This is the man! ” though he was then, as 
since. 

With the nobles of the city. I felt sure 
I had not err’d, and watch’d him long and 
nearly; 

I noted do^\ui his form — his gesture — fea- 
tures, 

Stature, and bearing — and amidst them all, 
’Midst every natural and acquired distinc- 
tion, . , 

I could discern, methought, the assassui s 
eye 

And gladiator’s heart. 

Ulr. {smiling). The tale sounds weU. 

Gah. And may sound better. — He ap- 
pear’d to me 
One of those beings to whom Fortune bends 
As she doth to the daring — and on whom 
The fates of others oft depend ; besides, 

An indescribable sensation drew me 
Near to this man, as if my point of fortune 
Was to be fix’d by him.— There I was wrong. 
Sieq. And may not be right now. 

(iab. I follow’d him, 

Solicited his notice — and obtain'd it — , 

Though not his friendship: — it was his in- 
tention 

To leave the city privately — we left it 
Together — and together we arrived 
In the poor town where Werner was con- 
ceal’d, , 

And Straleuheiiii was succour a — 
are on 

The verge — dare you hear furtlier ? 


Now we 
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Sieg. I must do so — 

Or 1 have heard too much. 

Gab, I saw iu you 

A. man above his station — and if not 
So high, as now I find you, in my then 
Conceptions, ’twas that I had rarely seen 
Men such as you appear’d in height of mind, 
In the most high of worldly rank ; you were 
Poor, even to all save rags : I would have 
sharc<l 

My purse, though slender, with you — you 
refused it. 

Sieg. Doth my refusal make a debt to 
you. 

That thus you urge it ? 

Gab. Still you owe me something, 

Though not for that ; and I owed you my 
safety, 

At least my seeming safety, when the slaves 
Of Stralenheim pursued me on the grounds 
That I had robb’d him. 

Sieg. /conceal’d you — I, 

Whom and whose house you arraign, reviv- 
ing viper 1 

Gab. I accuse no man — save in my defence. 
You, count, have made yourself accuser — 
j udge : 

Your hall 's my court, your heart is my 
tribunal. 

Be just, and / ’ll be merciful 1 

Sieg. You merciful? — 

You! Base calumniator ! 

Gab. I. ’Twill rest 

With me at last to bo so. Y^ou conceal’d 
me — 

In secret passages known to yourself. 

You said, and to none else. At dead of 
night, 

Weary with watching in the dark, and dubi- 
ous 

Of tracing back iny way, I saw a glimmer. 
Through distant crannies, of a twinkling 
light : 

I follow’d it, and reach’d a door— a secret 
Portal— which open’d to the chamber, where. 
With cautious hand and slow, haviiig first 
undone 

As much as made a crevice of the fastening, 

I look'd through and beheld a puri)le bed. 

And on it Stralenheim 1 — 

.Sieg. Asleep ! And 3 ’et 

You slew him I — Wretch 1 

A He was already slain. 

And bleeding like a sacrifice. My own 
Blood became ice. 

But he was all alone ! 

You saw none else? You did not see the 

pauses /ro7n agitatio7t. 

Gab. 

lit, whom you dare not name, nor even I 


Scarce dare to recollect, was not then in 
The chamber, 

Sieg. {to Ulric). Then, my boy! thou art 
guiltless still — 

Thou bad’st me say I w’as so once — Oh I now 
Do thou as much! 

Gab. Be patient ! I can not 

Recede now, though it shake the very avails 
Which frown above us. You remember,— or 
If not, your son does, — that the locks were 
changed 

Beneath kis chief inspection on the morn 
Which led to this same night : how he had 
enter’d 

He best knows — but within an antechamber, 
The door of which was half ajar, I saw 
A man who wash'd his bloodj' hands, and oft 
Vi ith stern and anxious glance gazed back 
upon 

The bleeding body— but it moved no more. 

Sieg. Oh ! God of fathers ! 

Gab. I beheld his features 

As I see yours — but yours they were not, 
though 

Resembling them — behold them in Count 
Ulric’s ! 

Distinct as I beheld them, though the ex- 
pression 

Is not now what it then was 1 — hut it was so 
When I first charged him uith the crime — 
so lately. 

Sieg. This is so 

Gab. {interrupting him). Nay — but hear 
me to the end 1 

Noin j'ou must do so.— I conceived myself 
Betray'd by you and him (for now I saw 
There was some tie between you) into this 
Pretended den of refuge, to become 
The victim of your guilt; and my first 
thought 

Was vengeance : but, though arm’d with a 
short poniard 

(Having left my sword without), I was no 
match 

For him at anj' time, as had been proved 
That morning — either in address or force. 

I turn <1 and tied — i’ the dark : chance rather 
than 

Skill made me gain the secret door of the 
hall, 

And thence the chamber where you slept * 
if I ^ ' 

Had found j’ou waling. Heaven alone can tell 
\\hat vengeance and suspicion might have 
promj)ted ; 

But ne’er slept guilt as Werner slept that 
night. 

Sieg. And yet I had horrid dreams 1 and 
such brief sleep. 

The stars had not gone down when I awoke. 
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Why didst thou spare me ? I di*eamt of my 
father — 

And now my dream is out I 

Gah. ’T is not my fault, 

If I have read it. — Well 1 I fled and hid me — 
Chance led me here after so many moons — 
And show’d me Werner in Count Siegendorf ! 
Werner, whom I had sought in huts in vain, 
Inhabited the palace of a sovereign ! 

You sought me and have found me — now you 
know 

My secret, and may weigh its worth, 

Sieg. {after a i>(iuse). Indeed I 

Gah. Is it revenge or justice which in- 
spires 

Your meditation ? 

Sieg. Neither — I was weighing 

The value of your secret. 

Gah. You shall know it 

At once : — Wlien you were poor, and I, though 
poor, 

Rich enough to relieve such poverty 
As might have envied mine, I offer’d you 
My purse — you would not share it : — I ’ll he 
franker 

With you : you are wealthy, noble, truste<l by 
The imperial powers — you understand me ? 
Sieg. Yes. 

Gah. Not quite. You think me venal, and 
scarce true : 

"Tis no less true, however, that my fortunes 
Have made me both at present. You shall 
aid me : 

I would have aided j’ou — and also have 
Been somewhat damaged in iny name to save 
Yours and your son’s. Weigh well what I 
have said. 

Sieg. Dare you await tlie event of a few 
minutes’ 

Deliberation ? 

Gah. {castshis eyes on Ulric, icho is leaning 
against a pillar). If I should do so ? 
Sieg. I pledge my life for yours. With- 
draw into 

This tower. [ Opens a turret door. 

Gah. {hesitatingly). This is the second 
safe asj’lum 
Yon have offer’d me. 

Sieg. And was not the first so ? 

Gah. I know not that even now — but will 
approve 

The second. I liave still a further shield. — 

I did not enter Prague alone; and should I 
Be put to rest with Stralenheim, there are 
Some tongues ^^^thout will wag in my behalf. 
Be brief in your decision 1 

Sieg. I will be so. — 

My word is sacred and irrevocable 
Within these walls, hut it extends no further. 
Gah. I ’ll take it for so much. 


Sieg. {points to Ulric’s sahre, still upon 
the ground). Take also that — 

I saw you eye it eagerly, and him 
Distrustfully. 

Gah. {tahes up the sahre). I will ; and so 
provide 

To sell my life — not cheaply. 

[Gabor goes into the turret, which 

Siegendorf closes. 
Sieg. {advances to Ulric). Now, Count 
Uh-ic ! 

For son I dare not call thee — What say’st 
thou ? 

Ulr. His tale is true. 

Sieg. True, monster ! 

Ulr. Most true, father I 

And you did well to listen to it : what 
We know, we can provide against. He must 
Be silenced. 

Sieg. Ay, with half of my domains ; 
And with the other lialf, could he and thou 
Unsay this villany. 

Ulr. It is no time 

For trifling or dissembling. I have said 
His story 's true ; and he too must be 
silenced 
Sieg. How so? 

Ulr. As Stralenheim is. Are you 

so dull 

As never to have hit on this before ? 

When w’e met in the garden, what except 
Discovery in the act could make me know 
His death ? Or had the prince’s household 
been 

Then summon’d, would the cry for the police 
Been left to such a stranger ? Or should I 
Have loiter’d on the way? Or could you, 
Rcmer, 

The object of the baron’s hate and fears. 

Have fled, unless by many an hour before 
Suspicion woke? I sought and fathom d yon. 
Doubting if you were false or feeble : I 
Perceived you were the latter ; and yet so 
Confiding have I found you, that I doubted 

At times your weakness. 

Sieg. Parricide I no less 

Than common stabber ! What deed of niy 

life, , , _ 

Or thought of mine, could make you tieem 

me fit 

For 3 ’our accomplice ? . 

jjlr. Father, do not raise 

The devil you cannot lay between us. This 
Is time for union and for action, not 
For family disputes. WhUe you. were tor- 
tured, T 1 /I 

Could / be calm? Think you that I ha%e 

heard , „ 

This fellow’s tale without some feelmg • 

You 
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Have taught me feeling for you and myself ; 
For 'whom or what else did you ever 
teach it ? 

Sieg. Oh! my dead father’s curse I ’tls 
working now. 

Ulr. Let it work on I the grave will keen 
it down ) 

Ashes are feeble foes : it is more easy 
To baffle such, tlian countermine a mole, 
WTiich wdnds its blind but living path beneath 
yon. 

Yet hear me still ! — If you condemn me, yet 
Remember wAo hath taught me once too 
often 

To listen to him ! 717/0 proclaim’d to me 
That there icere crimes made venial l)y the 
occasion ? 

That passion was our nature? that the goods 
Of Heaven waited on the goods of fortune ? 

77 7/0 show’d me his humanity secured 
By his nerves only ? 777/o deprived me of 
All power to vindicate myself and race 
In open day ? By his disgrace which stamp’d 
(It might be) bastardy on me, and on 
Himself — d, felon's brand 1 The man who is 
At once both warm and weak invites to 
deeds 

He longs to do, but dare not. Is it strange 
That I should act what you could think? 
We have done 

With right and wrong : and now must only 
ponder 

Upon effects, not causes. Stralenheim, 
Whose life I saved from impulse, as, vn- 
knoicn, 

I would liave saved a peasant’s or a dog’s, 
I slew 

Known as our foe — but not from vengeance. 
He 

Was a rock in our way which I cut through. 
As doth the bolt, because it stood between us 
And our true destination— but not idly. 

As stranger I preserved him, and he owed me 
His life: when due, I but resumed the debt. 
He, you, and I stood o’er a gulf wherein 
I have plunged our enemy. Yon kindled first 
rho torch— voa show’d the patli : now trace 
me that 

Of safety — or let me ! 

Sieg. I have done with life 1 

Hr. Lot us have done with that which 
cankers life — 

Familiar feuds and vain recriminations 
Of things w’hicli cannot be undone. We have 
No more to learn or hide : I know no fear, 

And have within these very walls men who 
(Although you know them not) dare venture ^ 
all things. 

Yon stand high with the state; w-hat passes 
here 


Will not excite her too great curiosity : 

Keep your own secret, keep a steady eye, 
Stir not, and speak not; — leave the rest 
to me: 

We must have no third babblers thrust 
^ between us. [lixit Ulkic. 

Sieg. {solus). Am I awake ? are these my 
fathers’ halls? 

And yon— my son ? J/y son ! mine ! who 
have ever 

Alihorr’d both mystery and blood, and yet 
Am plunged into the deepest hell of both ! 

I must be speedy, or more will be shed — 

The Hungarian’s !— Ulric— ho hath partisans, 
It seems : I might have guess'd as much. Oh 
fool t 

Wolves prowl in company. He hath the key 
(As I too) of the opposite door which leads 
Into the tuiTet. Now then ! or once more 
To be the father of fresh crimes, no less 
Than of the criminal ! Ho I Gabor ! Gabor f 

\_Exit into the turret, closing the 

door after him. 


Scene II. 

The Interior of the Turret. 

Gaboh and Sieqendorp. 

Gah. Who calls? 

Sieg. I— Siegendorf 1 Take these and 
fly I 

Lose not a moment ! 

\_Tears oj[f a diamond star and other 
jewels, and thniststhem into Gabou’s 
hajid. 

Wiat am I to do 

With these? 

Sieg. Whate’er you will : sell them, 

or hoard. 

And prosper ; but delay not, or yon are lost ! 
Gab. You pledged your honour for mv 
safety I ^ 

Sieg. And 

Must thus redeem it. Fly ! I am not master. 
It seems, of my own castle— of my own 
Retainers— nay, even of these very walls 
Or I would bid them fall aud crush me 1 Flvl 
Or you will be slain by ^ 

n ^ Is it even so ? 

Farewell, then 1 Recollect, however, count 
You sought this fatal interview I ' 

I (lid . 

Let it not be more fatal still !— Begone ! 

Gah. By the same path I enter’d ? 

R***f^’* T. Yes; that’s safe still; 

But loiter not in Prague ;-you do not know 
« ith whom you have to deal. 
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[Act V, Scene 11. 


Gab. I know too well — 

And knew it ere yourself, unhappy sii-e 1 
Farewell ! [Exit Gabor. 

Sieg. {solus and listening). He hath clear’d 
the staircase. Ah I I hear 
The door sound loud behind him ! He is 
safe ! 

Safel — Oh, my father’s spirit ! — I am faint — 
[//c b ans doicn upon a stone seat, near 
the tcall of the tower, in a drooping 
posture. 

Enter Ulric, with others armed, and with 

weapons drawn. 

Vlr. Despatch! — he’s there! 

Lnd. Tlie count, iny lord ! 

Ulr. {recognising Sieoendorf). You here, 
sir ! 

Sieg. Yes ; if you want another victim, 
strike I 

Ulr. {seeinghim stript of his jewels). TNTiere 
is the ruffian who hath plunder’d you ? 
Vassals, despatch in search of him I You see 
’Twas as I said — the wretch hath stript my 
father 

Of jewels which might fonn a prince’s heir- 
loom I 

Away ! I ’ll follow you forthwith. 

{Exeunt all hut Sieoendorf a«c? Ulric. 

What ’s this ? 

Where is the Wllain ? 

Sieg. There are firo, sir : which 

Are you in quest of ? 

Ulr. Let us hear no more 

Of this: he must be found. You have not 
let him 
Escape ? 

Sieg. He ’s gone. 

Vlr. With your connivance? 

Sieg. With 

My fullest, freest aid. 

Ulr. Then fare you well I 

i Ulric is going. 
Sieg. Stop ! I command — entreat — im- 
plore ! Oh, Ulric J 
Will you then leave me ? 

Ulr. Wliat I remain to be 

Denounced— dragg’d. it may be, in chains; 
and all 

By your inherent weakness, half-humanity. 
Selfish remorse, and temporising pity. 

That sacrifices your whole race to save 
A wretch to profit by our ruin 1 No, count. 
Henceforth you have no son ! 

Sieg. I never had one ; 


And would you ne’er had borne the useless 
name I 

Where will you go? I would not send you 
forth 

Without protection. 

Ulr. Leave that unto me. 

I am not alone ; nor merely the vain heir 
Of your domains ; a thousand, ay, ten thou- 
sand 

Swords, hearts, and hands are mine. 

Sieg. The foresters I 

With whom the Hungarian found you first 
at Frankfort ! 

Ulr. Yes — men — who are worthy of the 
name I Go tell 

Your senators that they look well to Prague; 
Their feast of peace was early for the times ; 
There arc more spii'its abroad than have 
been laid 

With Wallenstein I 

Enter Josephine and Ida. 

Jos. What is’t we hear? My 

Siegendorf I 

Thank Heaven. I see you safe I 

Sieg. Safe ! , , , 

Ida. Yes. dear father I 

Sieg. No, no ; I have no children : never 
more 

Call me by that worst name of parent. 

Jos. 

Means my good lord ? 

Sieg. That you have given birtli 

To a demon ! i n 

Ida {taking Ulric's hand). Who shall 

dare say this of Ulric ? 

Sieg. Ida, beware! there’s blooJ upon 

that hand. , , . - 

Ida {stooping to kiss it). I’d kiss it on, 

though it were mine. 

Sieg. It is so 1 

Ulr. Away I it is your father si 

[Exxt Ulric. 

IJa. till' ■ 

And I have loved this man ! , 

riDA falls senseless — Josephine 
^ speechless with horror. 

Sira. *1^® wretch hath slain 

Them both !— My Josephine I we are now 

alone I . 

Would we had ever been so ^ js o^r 
For me !— Now open vnde, my sire, thy ^ave, 
Thy curse hath dug it deeper for thy son 
In mine !— The race of Siegendorf is past 
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PART I. 

Scene l.—A Forest. 

Enter Arnold and his mother Bertha. 

Bert. Out, hunchback ! 

^rn. I was born so, mother ! 

Out, 

Thou incubus ! Thou nightmare I Of seven 
sons, 

The sole abortion I 

■dm. Would that I had been so, 

And never seen the light 1 

Bert. I would so too ! 

But as thou hast — hence, hence — and do thv 
best ! 

That back of thine may bear its burthen ; ’tis 
More high, if not so broad as that of others. 

its burthen but, my heart ! 

Sustain that which you lay upon it, mother? 

I love, or, at the least, I loved you: nothing 
Save you, in nature, can love aught like me. 
You nursed me— do not kill me ! 

Yes — I nursed thee, 
Because thou wert my first-born, and I knew 
not 

If there would be another unlike tliee, 




ui naiure. ISu 

hence, 

And gather wood ! 

drif I will: but when I bring it. 

Speak to me kiiidly. Though my brothers 
are 

So beautiful and lusty, and as free 
As the free cliase they follow, do not spurn 
me; 

Our milk has been tlie same. 

, As is the hedgehog’s, 

\\ Inch sucks at midnight from the wholesome 
dam 

Of the young bull, until the milkmaid finds 
Ihe nipple next day sore and udder dry 
Call not thy brothers brethren I Call me not 
Motlier ; for if I brouglit tliee forth, it was 
As foolish hens at times liatch vipers, by 
Sitting upon strange eggs. Out, urchin, out 1 

... , [Exit Bertha. 

Arn. {sohis). Oh, mother ! She is gone 

and I must do 

Her bidding wearily but willingly 
I would fulfil it, could I only hope 
A kind word in return. What sliall I do ? 

[Arnold to cut \eood: in doing 

•»r 1 ^ ^ ow€ o/ Ais Aawrfs. 

My labour for the day is over now. 

Accursed be this blood tliat flows so fast • 

For double curses will be my meed now ’ 
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At borne — Wliat borne ? I have no borne, no 
kin, 

No kind — not made bke other creatures, or 
To share their sports or pleasures. Must I 
bleed, too, 

Like them / Oh, that each drop which falls 
to earth 

Would I'ise a snake to sting them, as they 
have stung me ! 

Or that tlie devil, to whom they liken me, 
Would aid his likeness ! If I must partake 
His form, why not his i)ower ? Is it because 
I have not his will too / For one kind word 
Fi'om her who bore me would still reconcile me 
Even to this hateful aspect. Let me wash 
The wound. 

[Arnold f/oes to a spring, and stoops to 
icash ?iis hand: he starts bach. 
They are right ; and Nature’s mirror shows me 
What she hath made me. I w'ill not look on it 
Again, and scarce dare think on’t. Hideous 
wretch 

That I am ! The very waters mock me wdth 
My horrid shadow— like a demon placed 
Deep in the fountain to scare back the cattle 
From drinking therein. \lle ])anses. 

And shall I live on, 

A burden to the earth, myself, and shame 
Unto what brought me into life ! Thou blood, 
Which fiow’st so freely from a scratch, let me 
Try if thou wilt not in a fuller stream 
Pour forth my woes for ever with thyself 
On earth, to which I will restore at once 
This hateful compound of her atoms, and 
Resolve back to her elements, and take 
The shape of any reptile save myself. 

And make a world for myriads of new worms! 
This knife ! now let me prove if it will sever 
This wither'd slip of nature’s nightshade — my 
Vile form — from the creation, as it hath 
The green bough from the forest. 

[Arnold places the hnife in the grotind, 

loith the point upicards. 

Now ’tis set, 

And I can fall upon it. Yet one glance 
On the fair day, which sees no foul tiling like 
^lyself, and the sweet sun which warm’d me, 
but 

In vain. The birds— how joyously they sing ! 
So let them, for I would not be lamented : 

But let their merriest notes be Arnold’s knell ; 
The fallen leaves my monument ; the murmur 
Of the near fountain ray sole elegy. 

Now, knife, stand firmly, as I fain would fall ! 
[.i-ls he rushes to throw himself njwn the 
hnife, his eye is suddenly caught hythe 
fountain, 'ichich seems in motion. 

The fountain moves without a wind : but shall 
The ripple of a spring change my resolve 1 
No. Yet it moves again ! The waters stir, 


Not as w’ith air, but by some subterrane 
And rocking power of the internal world. 
What ’s here ? A mist ! No more ? — 

[H cloud conies from the fountain. He 
stands gazing upon it : %t is dispelled, 
and a tall black man comes towards him. 
Am. What would you ? Speak ! 

Spirit or man ? 

Utran. As man is both, why not 

Say both in one ? 

Arn. Your form is man’s, and yet 

You may be devil. 

Stran. So many men are that 

Which is so call’d or thought, that you may 
add me 

To which you please, without much wrong 
to either. 

But come : you wish to kill yourself ; — pursue 
Your purpose. 

Arn. Yhu have interrupted me. 

Stran. What is that resolution which can 
e’er 

Be interrupted ? If it be the devil 
Y'ou deem, a single moment would have 
made you 

Mine, and for ever, by your suicide ; 

And yet my coming saves you. 

Arn. I said not 

You were the demon, but that your approach 

Was like one. 

Stran. Unless you keep company 

With liim (and you seem scarce used to such 
high 

Society), you can’t tell how he approaches; 
And for his aspect, look upon the fountain, 
And then on me, and judge which of us twain 
Looks likest what the boors believe to be 
Their cloven-footed terror. 

Arn. Do you— dare yoK 

To taunt me with my born deformity ? . . 

Stran. Were I to taunt a buflfalo with tins 
Cloven foot of thine, or the swift dromedary 
With thy sublime of humps, the animals 
Would revel in the compliment. And yet 
Both beings are more swift, more strong, 
more mighty 

In action and endurance than thyself, 

And all the fierce and fair of the same kind 
With thee. Thy form is natural : t was only 
Nature’s mistaken largess to bestow 
The gifts which are of others upon man. 

Arn. Give me the strength then of tue 

buffalo’s foot, , . 

When he spurs high the dust, beholding nis 
Near enemy ; or let me have the long 
And patient swiftness of the desert-ship. 

The helmless dromedary !— and I 11 
Thy fiendish sarcasm with a saintly patien 

Stran. I wiH- . 

Arn. (with surprise). Thon const I 
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Sfran. Perhaps. Would you aught else ? 
Arn. Thou mockest me. 

_Stran. Not I. Why should I mock 

What all are mocking? That’s poor sport, 
methinks. 

To talk to thee in human language (for 
Thou caiist not yet speak mine), tlie forester 
Hunts not the wretched coney, but the boar. 
Or wolf, or lion, leaving paltry game 
To petty burghers, who leave once a year 
Tlicir walls, to fill their household caldrons with 
Such scullion prey. The meanest gibe at 
thee, — 

Now / can mock the mightiest. 

Then waste not 

iby time on me : I seek thee not. 

jStran. Your thoughts 

Are not far from me. Do not send me back : 
I m not so easily recall’d to do 
Good service. 

Am. What wilt thou do for me ? 

tSfioji, Ohange 

Sli 8 p 6 s with you, if you will, since 3 'ours so 
irks you ; 

Or form you to your m'sh in any sliape. 

Am. Oh ! then you are indeed the demon 
for 

Nought else ivould wittingly wear mine. 

I ’ll show thee 

ilic brightest which the world e’er bore, and 
give thee 
Thy choice. 

^Irw. On what condition? 
iS'lran. There ’s a question ! 

^ nour ago you would have given your soul 
io look like other men, and now you pause 
To wear the form of heroes. 

T , . No; I will not. 

1 must not compromise my soul. 

Strati. What soul 

Worth naming so, would dwell in such a 
carcass !■ 

Am. 'Tis an aspiring one, whate'er the 
tenement 

In w'hich it is mislodgcd. But name your 
compact : 

Must it be sign’d in blood ? 

,, , Not in your own. 

Am. Whose blood then ? 

hereafter. 

But I a bo moderate with you, for I see 
Great things within you. You shall have no 
1)011(1 

But yourown will,uocontractsave yourdeeds 
Are you content ? 

Arn. I take thee at thy word. 

oiraii. Now then ! 

[77/e Stranger approaches t?te fountain, 

and turns to Ajinold! 

A little of your blood. 


_ . For what? 

*fmn. To mingle with tlie magic of the 
waters, 

And make the charm effective. 

Am. {holding out his ioouuded ami). Take 
It all. 

Stran. Not now. A few drops w'ill suffice 
for this. 

[7/<e Stranger taiccs some o/'Au.nold’s 
blood tn his hand, and casts it into 
the fountain. 

Shadows of beauty ! 

Shadow s of power ! 

Eise to your duty — 

Tills is the hour ! 

Walk lovely and pliant 
From the deptli of this fountain. 

As the cloud-sLapen giant 
• Bestrides the Hartz Mountain. 

Come as ye were, 

That our eyes may behold 
The model in air 
Of the form I will mould, 

Bright as the Iris 

When ether is spanii’d 
Such his de.sire is, [Pointing to Arnold. 

Such my cominaiul ! 

Demons heroic — 

Demons who wore 
The form of the stoic 
Or sophist of yore — 

Or the sliape of each victor, 

From Macedon’s hoy, 

To each high Bomaii’s picture 
Who breathed to destroy— 

Shadows of beauty I 
Shadows of power ! 

Dp to your duty — 

This is the hour ! 

[yarious phantoms arise from the tca- 
and pass in succession before the 
Stranger and Arnold. 
yir«. What do I see? 

iVfran ^ The black-eyed Bonian, with 
The eagle s beak between those eyes which 
no oir 

Beheld a conqueror, or look’d along 

The land he made not Home’s, while Home 
became 

His, and all theirs who heir'd his verv 
name. ^ 

Inherit but his fame with his defects ! 

Stran. His brow was girt with laurels 
more than hairs. 

You see his aspect- choose it, or reject 
I can but promise you bis form ; his fame 
Must be long sought and fought for. 

" I 'vUl fight, too, 
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But not; as a mock Caesar. Let him pass ; 
His aspect may be fair, but suits me not. 
Stran. Then you are far more dillicult to 
please 

Than Cato’s sister, or than Brutus’s mother, 
Or Cleopatra at sixteen — an age 
When love is not less in the eye than heart. 
But be it so I Shadow, pass on ! 

f The phantomof Julius Ccesar disappears. 
Arn, And can it 

Be, that the man who shook the earth is 
gone, 

And left no footstep ? 

Stran. There you en*. His substance 
Left graves enough, and woes enough, and 
fame 

More than enough to track his memory ; 

But for his shadow, ’tis no more than yours. 
Except a little longer and less crook’d 
I’ the sun. Behold another I 

[..‘1 second phantoin passes, 
^irn. Who is lie? 

Stran. He was the fairest and the bravest 
of 

Athenians. Look upon him well. 

..-Iru. He is 

More lovely than the last. How beautiful I 
Stran. Such was the curled sou of 
Clinias ; — Wouldst thou 
Invest thee with his fonu ? 

..lr«. Would that I had 

Been born with it ! But since I may choose 
further, 

I will look further. 

I'The shade of Alcibiadesdisappears. 
Stran. Lol behold again I 

Arn. What 1 that low, swarthy, short- 
nosed, round-eyed satyr, 

With the wide nostrils and Silenus’ aspect, 
The splay feet and low stature ! I had better 
Beinain that which I am. 

Stran. And yet he was 

The earth’s perfection of all mental beauty. 
And personification of all virtue. 

But you reject him ? 

Arn. If his form could bring me 

That which redeem'd it — no. 

Stran. I have no power 

To promise that ; but you may try, and find it 
Easier in such a form, or in your own. 

Arn. No. I was not born for philosophy, 
Though I have that about me which has 
need on’t. 

Let him fleet on. 

Stran. Be air, thou hemlock-drinker! 

\^The shadow of Socrates disappears : 

another rises. 

Arn. What’s here? whose broad brow 
and whose curly beard 
And manly aspect look like Hercules, 


Save that his jocund eye hath more of 
Bacchus 

Than the sad purger of the infernal world, 
Leaning dejected on his club of conquest, 

As if he knew the worthlessness of those 
For whom he had fought. 

Stran. It was the man who lost 

The ancient world for love. 

Arn. I cannot blame him, 

Since I have risk’d my soul because I find 
not 

That which he exchanged the earth for. 

Stra7i. Since so far 

You seem congenial, will yon wear his 
featiu-es ? 

Arn. No. As you leave mo choice, I am 
difficult, 

If but to see tlie heroes I should ne'er 
Have seen else on this side of the dim shore 
Whence they float back before us. 

Stran. Hence, triumvir, 

Thy Cleopatra’s waiting. 

IThe shade of Antony disappears : 

another rises. 

Arn. Wlioisthis? 

Who truly looketh like a demigod, 

Blooming and bright, with golden hair, and 
stature. 

If not more high tlian mortal, yet inmiortal 
In all that nameless bearing of his limbs. 
Which he wears as the sun his rays— a some- 
thing 

Which sliines from him, and yet is but the 
flashing 

Emanation of a thing more glorious still. 

Was he e’er human only ? 

Stran. Let the earth speak, 

If there be atoms of him left, or even 
Of the more solid gold that form’d his urn. 

Who was this glory of mankind? 
Stran. . The shame 

Of Gx'eece in peacei her thuuderbolt ui war 
Demetrius the Macedonian, and 
Taker of cities. 

Am. Yet one shadow more. 

Stran. {addressing the shadoio). Get thee 
to Lamia’s lap ! 

{The shade of Demetritis Fohorcetes 

vanishes : another rtees- 
I ’ll fit you still, 

Fear not, my hunchback : if the shadows of 
That which existed please not your nice tasie, 

I’ll animate the ideal marble, till 
Your soul be reconciled to her new garment. 
Arn. Content! I will fix here. 

SJfrnn I commeDU 

Your choice. The god-like son of the sea- 

The ui^^o'rn boy of Peleus, with his locks 
As beautiful and clear as the amber waves 
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Of rich Pactolas, roll’d o’er sands of gold, 
Soften’d by intervening crystal, and 
Rippled like flowing waters by the wind, 

All vow’d to Sperchius as they were — behold 
theml 

And him — as he stood by Polixeua, 

-With sanction’d and with soften’d love, before 
The altar, gazing on his Trojan bride, 

With some remorse within for Hector slain 
And Priam weeping, mingled ^vitli deep 
passion 

For the sweet dowmeast virgin, whoso yomif* 
band ® 

Trembled in his who slew her brother. So 
He stood i’ the temple 1 Look upon him ns 
Greece look’d her last upon her best, the 
instant 

Ere Paris’ arrow flew. 

I gaze upon him 

As if I were his soul, whose form shall soon 
Envelope mine. 

Sjran. You have done well. The greatest 

Heformity should only barter with 

The extremest beauty, if the proverb’s true 

Of mortals, that extremes meet. 

Come! Be quick ! 

I am impatient. 

>yran. As a youthful beauty 

Before her glass. Vou both sec what is not. 
But dream it is what must be. 

XT • Must I wait ? 

Mran. ^o ; that were a pity. But a word 
or two ; 

His stature is twelve cubits ; would you so far 
Outstep these times, and be a ’Titan ? Or 
(To talk canonicalU') wax a son 
Of Anak ? 

Arn. Why not ? 

fStran. Glorious ambition ! 

I love thee most in dwarfs ! A mortal of 
Philistine stature would have gladly pared 
His own Goliath down to a slight Havid : 

But thou, my manikin, wouldst soar a show 
Rather than hero. Thou shalt be indulged. 

If such be thy desire ; and yet, by being 
A little less removed from present men 
In liguro, thou canst sway them more ; for all 
Would rise against thee now, as if to hunt 

A new-found mammoth: and their cursed 
engines. 

Their culverins, and so forth, would find way 
ihrough our friend’s armour there, witli 
greater ease 

througli his heel, 

\\ Inch Thetis had forgotten to baptize 
In Styx. 

deem’st best. 

^tran. Ihou shalt be beauteous as tJic 
thing thou secst. 

And strong as what it was, and 


. I ask not 

bor valour, since deformity is daring. 

It IS Its essence to o’ertako mankind 

By heart and soul, and make itself the 
equal — 

Ay, tlie superior of the rest. There is 

movements, to become 
All that the others cannot, in siicli tilings 
As still are free to both, to compensate 
For stepdamo Nature’s avarice at first. 

They woo with fearless deeds the smiles of 
fortune. 

And oft, like Tiraour the lame Tartar, win 
them. 

Stran. Well spoken ! and thou doubtless 
wilt remaui 

Form’d as thou ^t. I may dismiss the mould 
Of shadow, which must turn to flesh, to 
incase 

This daring soui, whicii couid achieve no iess 
\\ ithout It. 

-1 power presented me 

the possibility of change, I would 

Have done the best wliich spirit may to 
make 

Its way with all deformity’s dull, deadly 
Discouraging weight upon me, like a moun- 
tain, 

In feeling, on my heart as on my shoulders— 

A hateful and unsiglitly molehill, to 

I he eyes of happier men. I would have 
look <1 

On Ijeauty in tliat sex wliich is the type 

Of aJl we know or dream of beautiful 

Beyond the world they brigJiten, with a sigh— 

Not of love, but despair ; nor sought to win, 

Though to a heart all love, what could not 
I Jove me 

1 Ijl turn, because of this vile crooked clog, 

- ^Vhlch makes mo lonely. Nay, I could have 
borne 

her mother spurn’d me from 

The she-bear licks her cubs into a sort 

i!’S 

Had she exposed me, like the Spartan, ere 
1 knew the passionate part of life, I Imd 
Been a chxl of the valley.-happier nolliing 

iV«nn .f' thus, the lowcft, 

, Ugliest, and meanest of mankind, what cour* 


age 


And perseverance conid have done, perchance 
Had sometiiing— as it has made 

Of the same mouid as mine. You iateiy saw 

I Master of my own life, and quick to quit it ; 
i And he who is so is the master of 
I W hatever dreads to die. 
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Stran. Decide between 

What you have been, or will be. 

■^rn. I have done so. 

You have open’d brighter prospects to my 
eyes, 

And sweeter to my heart. As I am now, 

I might be fear'd, admii’ed, respected, loved 
Of all save those next to me, of whom I 
Would be loved. As thou showest me 
A choice of forms, I take the one I view. 
Haste ! haste ! 

Stran. And what shall I wear ? 

Surely, he 

“Who can command all forms will choose the 
highest. 

Something superior even to that which was 
Pelides now before us. Perhaps his 
Who slew him, that of Paris : or — still 
higher — 

The poet’s god, clothed in such limbs as are 
Themselves a poetry. 

Stran. Less will content me; 

For I, too, love a change. 

Am. Your aspect is 

Dusky, but not uncomely. 

Stran. If I chose, 

I might be whiter ; but I have a penchant 
I’or black — it is so honest, and besides 
Can neither blush with shame nor pale with 
fear ; 

But I have worn it long enough of late, 

And now I '11 take your figure. 

Am. Mine ! 

Stran. Yes. You 

Shall change with Thetis’ son, and I with 
Bertha, 

Your mother’s offspring. People have their 
tastes : 

You have yours — I muic. 

Arn. Despatch 1 Despatch! 

Stran. Even so. 

\_The Stranger tales some earth and 
nwuJds it along the turf, and then 
addresses the phantom of Achilles. 
Beautiful shadow 
Of Thetis’s boy I 
Who sleei>s in the meadow 
Whose grass grows o’er Troy : 

From the red earth, like Adam, 

Thy likeness I shape, 

As the being who made him, 

Whose actions I aj^e. 

Thou clay, bo all glowing. 

Till the rose in his cheek 
Be as fair as, when blowing 
It weai's its first streak ! 

Ye violets, I scatter, 

Now turn into eyes ! 

And thou, sunshiny water, 

Of blood take the guise ! 


Let these hyacinth boughs 
Be his long flowing hair, 

And wave o’er his brows 
As thou wavest in air I 
Let his heart be this marble 
I tear from the rock ! 

But his voice as the warble 
Of birds on yon oak 1 
Let his flesh be the purest 
Of mould, in which grew 
The lily-root surest. 

And drank the best dew I 
Let his limbs be the lightest 
Which clay can compound, 

And his aspect the brightest 
On earth to be found 1 
Elements, near me. 

Be miugle<l and stirrM, 

Know me, and hear me, 

And leap to my word I 
Sunbeams, awaken 
This earth’s animation ! 

’T is done ! He hath taken 
His stand in creation ! 

\_Xksoi.i> falls senseless; his soul passes 
into the shape of AchilleSy v:hich rises 
from the ground ; while the phantom 
has disappeared, part bg part, as the 
figure was fot'med from the earth. 

Arn. {in his new form). I love, and I shall 
be belove<i ! Oh, life ! 

At last I feel thee ! Glorious spirit ! 

Stran. Stop I 

What shall become of your abandon'd gar- 
ment. 

Yon hump, and lump, and clod of ugliness, 
WTiich late you wore, or were ? 

Am. Who cares? Let wolves 

And vultures take it, if they will. 

Stran. And if 

They do, and are not scared by it, you ’ll say 
It must be peace-tune, and no better faro 
Abroad i’ the fields. 

Arn. Let us but leave it there 

No matter w’hat becomes on ’t. 

Stran. That’s ungracious, 

If not ungrateful. Whatsoe’er it be. 

It hath sustain’d your soul full many a day. 
Am. Ay, as the dungliill may conceal a 
gem 

Which is now set in gold, as jewels should be. 
Stran. But if I give another form, it must 
be 

By fair exchange, not robberj*. For they 
Who make men without women’s aid have 
long 

Had patents for the same, and do not love 
Your interlopers. The dev'il may take men. 

Not make them, — though he reap the benefit 
Of the original workmanship : and therefore 
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Some one must bo found to assume the shape 
You have quitted. 

Am. 'WTjo would do so ? 

Strati. That I know not, 

And therefore I must. 

Arn. You ! 

S'/ran. I said it ere 

You inhabited your present dome of beautj’. 

Am. True. I forget all things in the new 
joy 

Of this immortal change. 

Stran. lu a few moments 

I will be as you were, and you shall see 
Yourself for ever by you, as your shadow. 

Arn. I would be spared this. 

6'fran. But it cannot be. 

What ! shrink already, being what you are, 
From seeing what you were ? 

A^^> Do as thou wilt. 

Strati, {to the late form of Aunold, extended 
on the earth). 

Clay ! not dead, but soul-less ! 

Though no man would choose thee, 

An immortal no less 
Deigns not to refuse thee. 

Clay thou art; and unto spirit 
All clay is of equal merit. 

Fire ! without which nought can live ; 
Fire ! but in which nought can live, 

Save the fabled salamander, 

Or immortal souls which wander, 
Praying what doth not forgive, 

Howling for a drop of water, 

Burning in a quenchless lot. 

Fire ! the only element 

Where nor fish, beast, bird, nor worm. 
Save the worm which dieth not, 

Can preserve a moment s form. 

But must with thyself be blent : 

Fire ! man’s safeguard and his slaughter : 
Fire ! Creation’s fh*st-born daughter, 

And Destruction’.s threaten’d son,’ 
When heaven with the world hath 
done : 

Firol assist me to renew 
Fife ill what lies in my view 
Stiff and cold ! 

His resurrection rests with me and you ! 
One little, marshy spark of flame — 

And he again shall seem the same ; 

But I his spirit’s place shall hold ! 
lAn tgms’falHHs Jlits through the wood 
and re^ti on the brow of the body. The 
Stranger disaj/years : the body vines. 

Arn. {in his new form). Oh! horrible » 

Stran. Aunold’s late shane). What ' 
tremblest thou ? 

Arn. Not so — 

I merely shudder. “Where is fled the shape 
Ihou lately worest ? * 


Stran. To the world of shadows. 

But let us thread the present. W'^hither wilt 
thou? 

Am. Must thou be my companion ? 

^7ran. W’herefore not ? 

Your betters keep worse company. 

Mg betters ! 

Stran. Ohl you wax proud, I see, of your 
new form : 

I’m glad of that. Ungrateful too! That’s well; 
You improve apace ; — two changes in an 
instant, 

And you are old in the world’s ways already. 
But bear with me : indeed you ’ll find me 
useful 

Upon youi’ pilgrimage. But come, pronounce 
here shall we now' be errant ? 

Ani. Where the world 

Is thickest, that I may behold it in 
Its workings. 

Stran. That’s to say, W’here there is war 
And woman in activity. Let’s seel 
SpaBi — Ital 3 ’ — the now Atlantic world — 

Afric, ^yith all its Moors. In very truth, 
There is small choice : the whole race are 
just now 

Tugging as usual at each other’s hearts. 

Arn. 1 have heard gi-eat thing.s of Borne. 
Stran. A goodly choice — 

And scarce a better to be found on earth. 
Since Sodom w’as put out. The field is wide 
too ; 

For now the Frank, and Hun, and Spanish 
scion 

Of the old Vandals, are at play along 
The sunny shores of the world's garden. 

Arn. 

Shall we proceed ? 

^fran. Like gallants, on good coursers. 
What, hoi my chargers 1 Never yet were 
better. 

Since Phaeton was upset into the Po 
Our pages too I 

Jointer two Pages, with four coal-black horses. 
Arn. A noble sight ' 

, , And of 

A nobler bree<l. Match me in Barbary 
Or your Kochlini race of Arahv. 

With these ! 

Arn The mighty steam, which volumes 
high 

From their proud nostrils, hums the very air • 

And sparks of flame, like dancing fire flies’ 
wheel ' ’ 

Around their manes, as common insects 
swarm 

Roimd common steeds towards sunset. 

Stran. Mount, my lord : 

Ihey and I are your servitors. 
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r» 1 , these 

Uur dark-eyed pages— what may be their 
names ? 

Stran. You shall baptize them. 

Wliat ! in holy water ? 
iatran. Why not ? The deeper sinner, 
better saint. 

Arn. They are beautiful, and cannot, sure, 
be demons. 

Stran. True ; the devil ’s always ugly j and 
your beauty 
Is never diabolical. 

_ I’ll call him 

Who bears the golden horn, and wears such 
bright 

And blooming aspect, Iluon; for he looks 
hike to the lovely boy lost in the forest. 

And never found tiU now. And for the other 
And darker, and more thoughtful, who smiles 
not, 

But looks as serious though serene as night, 
He shall be Mevmon, from the Ethiop king 
Whose statue turns a harper once a dav 
And you ? 

Stran. I have ten thousand names, and 
twice 

As many attributes : but as I wear 
A human shape, will take a human name. 
Arn.^ More human than the shape (though 
it was mine once) 

I trust. 

Stran. Then call me Cajsar. 

_ Why, that name 

llelongs to eminres, and has been but borne 
By the world's lords. 

therefore fittest for 
The devil in disguise — since so j'ou deem 
me. 

Unless you call mo pope instead. 

Ar7i. Well, then, 

Coosar thou shalt be. For myself, my name 
Shall be plain Ainold still. 

We’ll add a title — 

“ Count Arnold : ” it hath no ungracious 
sound, 

And will look well upon a billet-doux. 

At'n. Or in an order for a battle-field. 

C<F8. {.n7igii). To horSe ! to horse ! mj’ coal- 
black steed 

Paws the gj ound, and snuffs the air ! 

There ’s not a foal of Arab’s breed 
More knows whom he must bear ; 

On the hill he will not tire, 

S^vifter as it waxes higher ; 

In the marsh he avUI not slacken. 

On the ])lain be overtaken ; 

In the wave he will not sink. 

Nor pause at the brook’s side to drink ; 

In the race he will not pant, 
la the combat he 'll not faint : 


On the stones he will not stumble. 

Time nor toil shall make him humble ; 

In the stall he will not stiffen, 

But be winged as a griffin, 

Only flying ^vith his feet: 

And will not such a voyage be sweet? 
Merrily I merrily ! never unsound, 
bhall our bonny black horses skim over 
the ground ! 

From the Alps to the Caucasus, ride we, or 
fly ! 

F or w’e 'll leave them behind in the glance of 
an eye. 

[TTfcy 77iount their horses^ and disappear. 

Scene II, 

A Camp before the Walls of Home. 
Arnold a7id Caesar. 


C(TS. You are well enter’d now. 

Arn. Ay; but my path 

Has been o’er carcasses : mine eyes are full 
Of blood. 

Cas. Then wii)e them, and see clearly. 
Wliy ! 

Thou art a conqueror ; the chosen knight 
And free companion of the gallant Bourbon, 
Late constable of France: and now to be 
Lord of the city which hath been earth’s lord 
Under its emperors, and — changing sex, 

Not sceptre, an hcrma 2 )hrodite of empire — 
Ladij of the old W’orld. 

A7'7i. How old? What I are there 

New worlds ? 

Vies. To you. You ’ll find there are such 
shortly, 

By its rich harvests, new disease, and gold ; 
From one half of the world named a whole 
new one, 

Because you know no better than the dull 
And dubious notice of your eyes and ears. 
Arn. I’ll trust them. 
t'(vs. I)o I they will deceive you sweetly, 
And that is better than the bitter truth. 

A7'n. Bog I 
Ca-s. Man I 

Ar7i. Devil 1 

Cois. Your obedient humble servant. 

ylr7i. Say master rather. Thou hast lured 
me on. 

Through scenes of blood and lust, till I am 
here. 

Cos. And where w'ouldst thou be ? 

Arir. Oh, at peace — in peace. 

Cas. And where is that which is so ? 
From the star 

To the winding worm, all life is motion ; and 
In life commotio77 is the extremest point 
Of life. The planet wheels till it becomes 
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A comet, smd destroying as it sweeps 
The stars, goes out. Tlie i>oor worm winds 
its way, 

Living upon the death of other things, 

But still, like them, must live and die, the 
subject 

Of something which has made it live and die. 
Yon must obey what all obey, the rule 
Of fix’d necessity : against her edict 
Rebellion prospers not. 

‘Arn. And w’hcn it prospers 

C<£.s. ’Tis no rebellion. 

Will it prosper now ? 
Cix-s. The Bourbon hath given orders for 
the assault. 

And by the dawn there will be work. 

. Alas ! 

And shall the city yield ? I see the giant 
Abode of the true God, and his true saijit. 
Saint Peter, rear its dome and cross into 
That sky whence Christ ascended from the 
cross, 

Which his blood made a badge of glory and 
Of joy (as once of torture unto liim, 

Cio<l and God's Son, man’s sole and onh' 
refuge). 

’Tis there, and shall be. 

Am, What? 

Corn. The crucifix 

Above, and many altar shrines below. 

Also some culverins upon tlie walls, 

And harquebusses, and what not ; besides 
The men who are to kindle them to death 
Of other men. 

_Arn. And those scarce mortal arches, 
Pile above pile of everlasting wall. 

The theatre where emperors and their sub- 1 
jects 

^hose subjects Homans) stood at gaze upon 
The battles of the monarchs of the wild 
And wood, the lion and liis tusky rebels 
Of the then untamed desert, brought to joust 
In the arena (as right well they might, 

When they had left no human foe uncon- 
quer’d) ; 

Made even the forest pay its tribute of 
Life to their amphitheatre, ns well 
As Dacia men to die the eternal death 
For a sole instant’s pastime, and “Pass on 
To n new gladiator I ’’—Must it fall { 

C(vs. The city, or the amphitheatre ? 

The church, or one, or all ? for you confound 
Both them and me. 

Am. To-morrow sounds the assault 

Witli tlie first cock-crow. 

^ ^Vliich, if it end with i 

Tlie evening’s first nightingale, will he 
Something new in the annals of great sieges ; 
For men must have their prey after long 
toil. 


Am. The sun goes down as calmly, and 
perhaps 

More beautifully, than ho did on Rome 
On the day Remus leapt her wall. 

I him. 

Am. You! 

6V5. ^ Yes, sir. Y’^ou forget I am or was 
Spirit, till I took up with your cast sliajic, 
And a worse name. I'm Ca*sar and a hunch- 
back 

Now. Well I the first of Ca-sars was a bald- 
head, 

And loved his laurels better as a wig 
(So history says) than as a glory. Thus 
The world runs on, but we’ll be merry still. 

I saw your Romulus (simple as I am) 

Slay liis o\vii twin, quick-born of the same 
womb, 

Because he leapt a ditch (’twas then no wall, 
A\Tiate er it now be) ; and Rome’s earliest 
cement 

Was brother’s blood ; and if its native blood 
Be spilt till the choked Tiber he as red 
As e’er ’twas yellow, it will never wear 
The deep hue of the ocean and the earth, 
Which the great robber sons of fratricide 
Have made their never-ceasing scene of 
slaughter 
For ages. 

Am. But wliat have tliese done, their far 
Remote descendants, who have lived in peace, 
The peace of heaven, and in lier sunshine of 
Piety ? 

Ca-s. And what had they done, whom the 
old 

Romans o’erswept ? — Hark ! 

Am. They are soldiers singing 

A reckless roundelay, upon the eve 
Of many deaths, it may he of their own. 

Cu'S. And why should they not sing as 
well as swans i 

They are black ones, to he sure. 

^ A''^- So, you are learn’d, 

I see, too ? 

Cu 8 . In niy grammar, certes. I 
« as educated for a monk of all times, 

And once I was well versed in the forgotten 
Etruscan letters, and— were I so minded— 
Could make llieir hieroglyphics plainer than 
lour alphabet. 

Am. And wherefore do you not ? 

0 (vs. It answers better to resolve the 
alphabet 

Back into liierogljq)hics. Like your states- 
man, 

And propliet, pontiff, doctor, alchymist, 
Philosopher, and what not, they liave built 
More Babels, without new dispersion, than 
The stammering young ones of the fiood’s 
dull ooze. 
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Who fail’d and fled each other. Why ? why, 
niaiiy, 

Because no man could understand his neigh- 
bour. 

They are wiser now, and will not separate 
For nonsense. Nay, it is their brotherhood. 
Their Shibboletli, their Koran, Talmud, their 
Cabala ; their best brick-work, wherewithal 
They build more 

Arn. {intermpthg him). Oh, thou ever- 
lasting siieerer ! 

Besilent! Howtlie soldier’s rough strain seems 
Soften’d by distance to a hymn-like cadence I 
Listen ! 

C(E3, Yes. I have beard the angels sing. 
Arn. And demons howl. 

Ccr^s. And man, too. Let us listen: 

I love all music. 

Song of the Soldiers icithin. 

The black bands came over 
The Alps and their snow; 

With Bourbon, the rover. 

They pass’d the broad Po. 

We have beaten all foemen, 

We have captured a king. 

We have turn’d back on no men, 

And so let us sing 1 
Here’s the Boiu’bon for ever I 
Though penniless all, 

We'll have one more endeavour 
At j’onder old wall. 

With the Bourbon we’ll gather 
At day-dawn before 
The gates, and together 
Or break or climb o’er 
The wall : on the ladder 
As mounts each firm foot, 

Our shout sliall grow gladder, 

And deatli only be mute. 

With the Bourbon we ’ll mount o’er 
The walls of old Borne, 

And wlio tlien sliall count o’er 
The spoils of each dome ? 

Up ! up with the lilj’ 1 
And dow’n with the keys ! 

In old Borne, the seven-hillj’, 

We’ll revel at ease. 

Her streets shall be gor}'. 

Her Tiber all red, 

And her temples so hoary 
Shall clang with our tread. 

Oh, tlie Bourbon 1 the Bourbon I 
The Bourbon for aye ! 

Of our song bear the burden ! 

And fire, fire away 1 
With Spain for the vanguaid, 

Our varied host comes ; 

And next to the Spaniard 
Beat Germany’s drums ; 


And Italy’s lances 
Are couch’d at their mother ; 

But our leader from France is, 

"Who warr’d with his brother. 

Oh, the Bourbon ! the Bourbon I 
Sans country or home, 

We’ll follow the Bourbon, 

To plunder old Borne. 

CcFs. An indifferent song 

For those within the walls, methinks, to hear. 
Arn. Yes, if they keep to their chorus. 
But here comes 

The general w ith his chiefs and men of trust. 
A goodly rebel ! 

Enter the Constable Bourbon enm sms,” 

<t'C. dbc. 

Phil. How now% noble prince. 

You are not cheerful ? 

Pourb. Why should I be so ? 

Phil. Upon the eve of conquest, such as 
ours, 

Most men w'ould be so. 

Jiourb. If I were secure ! 

Phil. Doubt not our soldiers. Were the 
w^alls of adamant. 

They ’d crack them. Hunger is a sharp 
artillery. , 

Bourb. That they will falter is my least of 
fears. 

That they w ill be repulsed, with Bourbon for 
Their chief, and all their kindled appetites 
To marshal them on — were those hoary w^s 
Mountains, and those who guai'd them like 
the go<ls 

Of the old fables, I would trust my Titans ; — 
But now 

Phil. They are but men who war with 
mortals. 

Bourb. True : but those walls have girded 
in great ages, 

And sent forth miglit 3 ’ spirits. The past 
earth 

And present phantom of imperious Romo 
Is peopled with those warriors ; and methinks 
They flit along the eternal city’s rampart, 

Ajid stretch their glorious, gory, shadowy 
hands, 

And beckon me away I 

Phil. So let them I Wilt thou 

Turn back from shadowy menaces of sha- 
dows ? 

Bourb. Thej’ do not menace me. I could 
have faced, 

Methinks, a Sjila’s menace ; but they clasp. 

And raise, and wring their dim and deathlike 
hands, , . 

And with their thin aspen faces and fixd 
e^'cs 

Fascinate mine. Look there 1 
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I look upon 


Phil. 

A lofty battlement. 

Bourh. And there 1 

Phil. Not even 

A guard in sight ; they wisely keep below, 
Shelter’d by the grey parapet from some 
Stray bullet of our lansquenets, w’ho might 
Practise in the cool twilight. 

Pourh. You are blind. 

Phil. If seeing nothing more than may be 
seen 

Be so. 

Bourh. A thousand years have maim’d the 
walls 

With all their heroes,— the last Cato stands 
And tears his bowels, rather than survive 
The liberty of that I would enslave, 

Ajid the first Ctesar with his triumphs flits 
From battlement to battlement. 

Phil. Then conquer 

The walls for which ho conquer’d, and be 
greater ! 

Bourh. True: so I will, or perish. 

_ Phil- You can HO#. 

In such an enterprise to die is rather 
The dawn of an eternal day, tlian death. 

\_CoHnt Arnold and C.esar advance. 
C(rs. And the mere men — do they too 
sweat beneath 

The noon of this same ever-scorching glory ? 
Bon rh. j 

Welcome the bitter hunchback I and Ills 
master. 

The beauty of our host, and brave as beau- 
teous, 

And generous as lovtdy. We shall find 
Work for you both ere morning. 

„ Y’ou will find, 

bo please your highness, no less for yourself. 
Bourh. And if I do, there will not be a 
laboui’or 

More forward, hunchback ! 

You may well .say so, 
k or i/ou have seen that back— as general. 
Placed in the rear in action— but your foes 
Ifave never seen it. 

Bourh. That 's a fair letort. 

For I provoked it but the Bourbon’s 
breast 

Has been, and ever shall be, far advanced 
In danger’s face as yours, were you the devil. 
Cccs. And if I were, I might have saved 
myself 

The toil of coming here. 

Phil. Why so ? 

1 I , . One half 

Of your brave bands of their own bold accord 
Will go to him, the other half be sent. 

More swiftly, not less surely. 

Pourh. Arnold, your 


Slight crooked friend’s as snake-like in his 
w’ords 
As his deeds. 

C(Ks. Y'our highness much mistakes me. 
The first snake was a flatterer — l am none ; 
And for my deeds, I only sting when stung. 
Bourh. You are brave, and tliat’s enough 
for mo ; and quick 

In speech as sharp in action — and that’s 
more. 

I am not alone a soldier, but the soldiers’ 
Comrade. 

Ca:s. ^ They are but bad company, your 
liighucss ; 

And worse even for their friends than foes, as 
being 

More permanent acquaintance. 

. How now, fellow ! 

Thou waxest insolent, beyond the privilege 
Of a buffoon. 

^ You mean I speak tlic truth. 

I ’ll lie— -it is as easy : then you 'll praise mo 
For calling you a hero. 

Bourh. Philibert ! 

Let him alone ; he's brave, and ever has 
Been first, with that swart face and moun- 
tain shoulder, 

In field or storm, and patient in starvation ; 
And for his tongue, the camp is full of 
licence, 

And the shari) ®li“kdng of a lively rogue 
Ls, to my mind, far i)referable to 
The gross, dull, heavy, gloomy execration 
Of a mere famish’d, sullen, grumbling .slave, 

\\ horn nothing can convince save a full meal, 
And wine, and sleep, and a few maravedis, 
ith which he deems him rich. 

Tc 1 would be well 

If the earth’s princes ask’d no more 

Bourh. Be silent: 

Co.8. Ay, but not idle. Work yourself 
with words. 

Y'on have few to speak. 

Phil, liat means the audacious prater ? 
tas. To prate, like other prophets. 

Bourh. Philibert I 

by will you vex hun ? Have we not 
enough 

To think on / Arnold ! I will lead the attack 
lo-morrow. 

A m. I have lieard as much, my lord. 
Bourh. And you will follow ? 

.m- Since I must not lead. 

Bourh. Tis necessary for tlie further 
aaniig 

Of our too needy army, that their chief 

I lant the first foot upon the foremost ladder’s 
First step. 

o ^'V\^ T let us hope : 

bo shall he have Ins full deserts. 
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Bourh. The world’s 

Great capital perchance is ours to-morrow. 
Througli every change the seven -hill’d city hath 
Retain’d her sway o'er nations, and the 
Ciesars 

But yielded to the Alarics, the Alarics 
Unto the pontiffs. Roman, Goth, or pnest, 
Still the world's masters ! Civilized, bar- 
barian, 

Or saintly, still the walls of Romulus 
Have been the circus of an empire. '^Vell ! 

’T was their turn — now ’tis ours ; and let us 
hope 

That we will fight as well, and rule much 
better. 

Cos. No doubt, the camp ’s the school of 
civic rights. 

What would you make of Rome ? 

Bmirh. That which it was. 

C(ji:s. In Alaric’s time ? 

Bourh. No slave ! in the first Ca'sar’s, 

Whose name you bear like other curs 

Cos. And kings ! 

'Tis a great name for bloo<l-hounds. 

Bourh. There’s a demon 

In that fierce rattlesnake thy tongue. Wilt 
never 
Be serious ? 

Co's. On the eve of battle, no ; — 

That were not soldier-like. 'Tis for the 
general 

To be more pensive : we adventurers 
Must be more cheerful. Wherefore should 
we think \ 

Our tutelar deity, in a leader's shape, 

Takes care of us. Keep thought aloof from 
hosts ! 

If the knaves take to thinking, you will have 
To crack those walls alone. 

Bourh. You may sneer, since 

'Tis lucky for you that you fight no worse for ’t. 
Cos. I thank you for the freedom ; 't is 
the only 

Pay I have taken in your highness’ service. 
Jiourh. Well, sir, to-morrow you shall pay 
yourself. 

Look oil those towers ; they hold my treasury ; 
But, Philibert, we '11 in to council. Arnold, 
We would request your presence. 

Arn. Prince, my service 

Is yours, as in the field. 

Bourh. In both we prize it, 

And yours will be a post of trust at daybreak. 
Cos. And mine i 

Bourh. To foUow glory with the Bourbon. 
Good night ! 

Arn. {to CiESAR). Prepare our armour for 
the assault. 

And wait within my tent. 

[^Exeunt Bourbon, Arnold, Philibert, t£c. 
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Coes, {solus). Within thy tent! 

Think ’st thou that I pass from thee with my 
presence ? 

Or that this crooked coffer, which contain’d 
I Thy principle of life, is aught to me 
Except a mask ? And these are men, for- 
sooth ! 

Heroes and chiefs, the flower of Adam's 
i bastards ! 

I This is the consequence of giving matter 
The power of thought. It is a stubborn 
substance. 

And thinks chaotically, as it acts, 

Ever relapsing into its first elements. 

Well ! I must jilay with these poor puppets : 
'tis 

The siiirit’s pastime in his idler hours. 

When I grow weary of it, I have business 
.fVmongst the stars, which these poor creatures 
deem 

Were made for them to look at. 'Twere a 
jest now 

To bring one down amongst them, and set fire 
Unto their anthill : how the pismires then 
Would scamper o'er the scalding soil, and, 
ceasing 

From tearing down each other’s nests, pipe 
forth 

One universal orison ! Ha ! ha ! 

[Exit Ca:sar. 

♦ » — 

PART II. 

Scene I. — Before the trails of Borne . — The 
Assault : the Army in motwn, teitk ladders 
to scale the trails; Bourbon, tcith a white 
scarf over his armour ^ foremost. 

Chorus of Spirits in the atr. 

I. 

'Tis the morn, but dim and dark. 

Whither flies the silent lark ? 

Whither shrinks the clouded sun f 
Is the day indeed begun / 

Nature’s eye is melancholy 
O’er the city high and holy: 

But without there is a din 
Should arouse the saints within, 

And revive the heroic ashes 
Round which yellow' Tiber dashes. 

Oh, yo seven hills ! awaken, ^ 

Ere your very base be shaken . 

II. 

Hearken to the steady stamp 1 
Mars is in their every tramp ! 

Not a stej) is out of tune, 

As the tides obey the moon J 
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On they march, though to self-slaughter, 
Regular as rolling water, 

Whose high waves o’ersweep the border 
Of huge moles, but keep their order. 
Breakuig ouly rank by rank. 

Hearken to the armour's clank ! 

Look down o’er each frowning warrior, 
How he glares upon the barrier : 

Look on each step of each ladder, 

As the stripes that streak an adder. 

m. 

Look upon the bristling wall, 

Maim’d without an interval ! 

Round and round, and tier on tier, 
Cannon's black mouth, shining spear, 

Lit match, bell-mouth’d musquetoon. 
Gaping to bo murderous soon ; 

All the warlike gear of old, 

Mix’d with what we now behold, 

In this strife 'twixt old and new, 

Gather like a locusts’ crew. 

Shade of Remus! ’tis a time 
Awful as thy brother’s crime ! 

Christians war against Christ's shrine: — 
Must its lot be like to thine i 

rv. 

Near — and near — and neai’er still, 

As the eartliquakc saps the Iiill, 

First with trembling, hollow motion. 

Like a scarce awaken’d ocean. 

Then with stronger shock and louder. 

Till the rocks are crush’d to powder, — 
Onward sweeps the rolling host ! 

Heroes of the immortal boast! 

Mighty chiefs ! eternal shadows I 
First flowers of the bloody meadows 
Which encompass Rome, the mother 
Of a people without brother ! 

Will you sleep when nations’ quarrels 
Plougli the root up of your laurels ? 

Ye wlio weep o'er Carthage burning, 

Weep not — strike ! for Rome is mourning ! 

V. 

Onward sweep the varied nations ! 

Famine long bath dealt their rations. 

To the wall, with hate and hunger, 
Numerous as wolves, and stronger, 

On they sweep. Oh, glorious city 1 
Must thou be a theme for pity ? 

Figlit, like your first sire, each Roman ! 
Alaric was a gentle foeman, 

Match’d with Bourbon’s black banditti 1 
Rouse tliee, thou eternal city ; 

Rouse thee ! Rather give the torch 
With thine own hand to thy porch, 

Than behold such hosts pollute 
Your worst dwelling with their foot. 


! VI. 

I 

I Ah I behold yon bleeding spectre ! 

Ilion’s children find no Hector; 

Priam’s offspring loved their brother ; 
Rome’s great sire forgot liis mother, 
j W’heu he slew his gallant twin. 

With inexpiable sin. 

See the giant shadow stride 
O’er the ramparts high and Avide ! 

When the first o’erleapt thy Avail, 

Its foundation mourn’d thy fall. 

Noav, though toAvering like a Babel, 

Who to stop his steps are able ? 

Stalking o’er thy highest dome, 

Remus claims his vengeance, Rome ! 

^^I. 

Noav they reach thee in their anger: 

Fire and smoke and hellish clangour 
Are around thee, thou Avorld’s Avonder ! 
Death is in thy walls and under. 

Noav the meeting steel first claslies, 
Downward then tlio ladder crashes, 

With its iron load all gleaming, 

Lj-ing at its foot blaspheming ! 

Up again ! for every warrior 
Slain, another climbs the barrier. 

Thicker groAvs tlie strife : tby ditches 
Kurope’s mingling gore enriches. 

Rome ! although thy Avail may perish, 
Such manure thy fields Avill cherish. 
Making gay the harvest-home ; 

But thy hearths, alas ! oh, Rome ! — 

Yet be Rome amidst thine anguish, 

Fight as thou Avast wont to vanquish ! 

vm. 

Yet once more, ye old Penates ! 

Let not your quench’d liearths be Ate’s ! 
Yet again, ye shadowy lieroes, 

Yield not to these stranger Neros! 

Though the son Avbo sIcav his mother 
Shed Rome’s blood, lie was your brother ; 
’Taars the Roman curb'd the Roman; — 
Brennus was a baffled foeman. 

Yet again, ye saints and martyrs. 

Rise ! for yours arc holier charters ! 

I Mighty gods of temples falling, 

Yet in ruin still appalling ! 

Mightier founders of tliosc altars, 

True and Christian,— strike the assaulters ! 
Tiber I Tiber 1 let thy torrent 
SboAv even nature’s self abhorrent. 

Let each breathing heart dilated 
Turn, as doth the lion baited ! 

Rome be crush’d to one Avide tomb, 

But be still the Roman’s Rome ! 


6o8 


(gfpron’e (H)or8e, 


[Part U. 


Bourbon, Arnold, Cjssar, and. others^ arrive 
at the foot of the wall. Arnold is about 
to plant his ladder. 

Bourh. Hold, Arnold! I am first. 

Arn. Not so, my lord. 

Bourb. Hold, sir, I charge you! Follow! 
I am proud 

Of such a follower, but mil brook no leader. 

{^Bourbon his ladder^ and 

begins to mount. 

Now, boys! On! on! 

[vl shot strikes him, Bourbon falls. 
C(fs. And off ! 

Arn. Eternal powers I 

The host will be appall’d, — but vengeance! 
vengeance ! 

Bourb. 'T is nothing — lend me your hand. 
[Bourbon takes Arnold by the hand, 
and rises ; hut as he puts his foot on 
the step, falls again. 

Arnold I I am sped. 
Conceal my fall — all will go well — conceal it I 
Fling my cloak o’er what will be dust anon ; 
Let not the soldiers sec it. 

You must be 

Eemoved ; the aid of 

Bourh. No, my gallant boy : 

Death is upon me. But what is one life? 

The Bourbon’s spirit shall command them 
still. 

Keep them yet ignorant that I am but clay, 
Till they are conquerors — then do as you 
may. 

Cws. Would not your highness choose to 
kiss the cross ? 

We have no priest here, but the hilt of sword 
May serve instead : — it did the same for 
Bayard. 

Bourh. Thou bitter slave ! to name him at 
this time ! 

But I deserve it. 

Arn. {to C.bsar). Villain, hold your peace ! 
6V5. What, when a Christian dies ? Shall 
I not offer 

A Christian “ Vade hi pace ? ’ 

Arn. Silence ! Oh ! 

Those eyes are glazing which o'erlook’d the i 
world. 

And saw no equal. 

Bourb. Arnold, shouldst thou sec 

France But hark ! hark ! the assault 

grows warmer — Oh ! 

For but an hour, a minute more of life, 

To die within the wall ! Hence, Arnold, 
hence ! 

You lose time — they mil conquer Rome with- 
out thee. 

Arn. And without thee. 

Bourb. Not so ; I ’ll lead them still 


In spirit. Cover up my dust, and breathe 
not 

That I have ceased to breathe. Away 1 
and be 
Victorious. 

Arn. But I must not leave thee thus. 
Bourb. You must — farewell — Up I up ! the 
w'orld is wanning. [Bourbon dies. 
Cces. (to Arnold). Come, count, to busi- 
ness. 

Arn. True. I ’ll w'ecp hereafter. 

[Arnold covers Bourbon’s body tcitk a 
mantle, mounts the ladder, crying 
The Bourbon! Bourbon! On, boys! Rome is 
ours ! 

Cccs. Good night, lord constable I thou 
w'ert a man. 

[CiESAR follows Arnold ; they reach 
the battlement; Arnold and Cesar 
are struck down. 

Cccs. A precious somerset! Is your count- 
ship injured ? 

Am. No. \_Remouni8 the ladder. 

Cccs. A rare blood-hound, when his owai 
is heated ! 

And ’t is no boy’s play. Now he strikes them 
down ! 

His hand is on the battlement — he grasps it 
As though it w^ere an altar ; now his foot 

Is on it, and What have we here? — a 

Roman? [A man falls. 

The first bird of the covey ! he has fallen 
On the outside of the nest. Why, how now, 
fellow ? 

Wounded Man. A drop of water ! 

Cers. Blood ’s the only liquid 

Nearer than Tiber. 

Wounded Man. I have died for Rome. 

[Vies. 

Cars. And so did Bourbon, in another 
sense. 

Oh, these immortal men ! and their great 
motives ! 

But I must after my yomig charge. He is 
By this time i’ the forum. Charge ! charge . 

[Cesar mounts the ladder; the scene 

closes. 

Scene U. 

The City. — Combats betureen the Besiegers 
and Besieged in the streets. Inhabitants 
flying in confusion. 

Enter Cesar. 

Cert. I cannot find my hero; he is mixd 
With the heroic crowd that now pursue 
The fugitives, or battle w’ith the desperate. 
What have w'e here ? A cardinal or two 
That do not seem in love with martyrdom. 
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How the old rcd-shauks scamper ! Could they 
doff 

Their hose as they have doff’d their hats, t 
would be 

A blessiiip, as a mark the less for plunder. 
But let them fly; the crimson kennels now 
Will not much stain their stockings, since the 
mire 

Is of the self-same puri)le hue. 

L'tifer a party Jiyhliny — Aknolu at the hrad 

oj the Besieyers. 

He comes, 

Hand in liniul with the mild twins — Gore and 
Glory. 

Holla ! hold, count ! 

Away f they must not rally. 
Cus. I tell thee, be not rash ; a golden 
bridge 

Is for a flying enemy. I gave thee 
A form of beauty, and an 
Exemption from some maladies of body. 

But not of mind, which is not mine to 
give. 

But though I gave the form of Thetis' son, 

I dipt thee not in Styx ; and gainst a foe 
I would not warrant thy chivalric heart 
More than Pelides’ heel; why, then, be 
cautious, 

And know thyself a mortal still. 

And who 

With aught of soul would combat if he were 
Invulnerable? That were pretty sport. 

Think st thou I beat for hares when lions 
roar? (]Aunold i-ushes into (hr 

. combat, 

i as. A precious sample of humanity ! 
Well, his blocKl ’s up ; and if a little ’s 
shed, 

'T will servo (o cm h his fever. 

[Aunold eiujages vnth a Homan, xrho 

retires totrards a jmrtico. 
Yield thee, slave ! 

I promise quarter. 

Bom. That ’s soon said. 

Arn. ^ And done — 

My word is known, 

Bo7n. ^ ^ So shall he my deeds. 

[ They re-engage. C.ksar coma 

forward. 

i.o s. Why, Arnold ! hold thine own ; thou 
hast in hand 

A famous artisan, a cunning sculptor ; 

Also a dealer in the sword and dagger. 

Not so, my musqueteer; ’t was he who 
slew 

The Bourbon from the wall. 

, ,, Ay, (lid he so ? 

ilieii lie liath carved his monument. 


Bom. I yet 

May live to carve your better’s. 

Cojs. AVcU said, my man of marble! 
Benvenuto, 

Thou hast some practice in both ways ; 
and ho 

ho slays Cellini will have W’ork'd as hard 
As e’er thou didst upon (’arrara’s blocks, 

[Arnold disarms and icorimh Celli.m, 
but slightly : the latter draws a pistol, 
and fires; then retires, and disappears 
through the jwrtico. 

Cevs. How farest thou ? Tlioii hast a 
taste, methinks, 

Of red Bellona’s banquet. 

Arn. {staggers). ’T is a scratch. 

Lend me thy scarf. Ho shall not ’scape me 
thus. 

C(cs. Wliero is it ? 

-^rn. In the shoulder, not the sword 

arm — 

And that ’s enough. I am thirsty: would I 
had 

A lielm of u ater ! 

Cirs. That 's a liquid now 

In requisition, but by no means easiest 
To come at. 

.irn. And my thirst increases ; — but 
I 'll find a way to quench it. 

Or be quench'd 

Tliyself. 

Arn. The chance is even ; we will throw 
The dice thereon. But I lose time in pra- 
ting; 

rntheo bo quick. [(’.esak binds on the. 

scarf. 

And wlint dost thou so idlv ? 
Why dost not strike ? 

^ , Your old philosophers 

Beheld mankind, as mere spectators of 
The Olympic games. Wlien I behold a prize 
Wortli wrestling for, I may bo found a 
Milo. 

Arn. Ay, 'gainst an oak. 

A forest, Avlieii it suits mej 
I combat with a mass, or not at all. 

Meantiine, pursue thy sport as I do mine; 
Which is just now to gaze, since all these 
labourers 

Will reap my liarvest gratis. 

, . Tliou art still 

A iieiKi ! 

Cas. And thou — a man. 

Arn. Why, such I fain would show me. 

t , . . True— as men are. 

Am. And w’hat is that ? 

. Thou feelest and thou see’st. 
\^KxU Arnold, joining in the combat, 
which still continues between detached 
parties. The scene closes. 

X 
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Scene III. 

St. Peter's — The Jntei-ior of the Church — 
The Pope at the Altar — PHestSy &C.., croiod- 
tng in confusion^ and Citizens flying for ' 
refugCy pursued by Soldiery. 

Enter C.esar. 


A Spanish Soldier. Down with them, com- 
rades ! seize upon those lamps ! 

Cleave yon bald-pated shaveling to the chine ! 
His rosary’s of gold ! 

Lutheran Soldier. Revenge! revenge! 
riiinder hereafter, but for vengeance now — 
Yonder stands Anti-Christ ! 

CiVS. {interix)sing). How now, schismatic? 
What wouldst thou ? 

Luth. Sold. In the holy name of Christ, 
Destroy proud Anti-Christ. I am a Christian. 

Civs. Yes, a disciple that would make the 
founder 

Of your belief renounce it, could he see 
Such proselytes. Best stint thyself to 
plunder. 

Luth. Sold. I say he is the devil. 

(''its. Hush ! keep that secret, 

Lest lie should recognise yon for his own. 

Luth. Sold. Why would you save him? 
I repeat he is 

The devil, or the devil’s vicar upon earth. 

Cas. And that’s the reason: would you 
make a quarrel 

With your best friends ? You had far best be 
quiet ; 

His hour is not yet come. 

Luth. Sold. That shall be seenl 

[77<e Lutheran Soldier rushes forward: 
a shot strihfs him from one of the Pope's 
(luardsy and he falls at the foot of the 
Altar. 

Cas. {to the lAttheran). I told you so. 

J.uth. Sold. And will you not avenge me ? 

Ca’s. Not I ! You know that “ Vengeance 
is the Lord's : ” 

You see he loves no interlopers. 

Luth. Sold, {dying). Oh I 

Had I but slain him, I had gone on high, 
Crown’d with eterncJ glory ! Heaven, forgive 
My feebleness of arm that reach’d him not, 
And take thy servant to thy mercy. ’T is 
A glorious triumiih still ; proud Babylon ’s 
No more; the Harlot of the Seven Hills 
Hath changed her scarlet raiment for sackcloth 
And ashes 1 [77ie Lutheran dies. 

Cas. Y'es, thine own amidst the rest. 
Well done, old Babel! 

\_The Guards defend themselves desper- 
ately, while the Pontiff escapes, by a 
private passage, to the Vatican and the 
Castle of St. Angelo. 


\ 

* 
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Cevs. Ha I right nobly battled ! 

Now, priest! now, soldier! the two great pro- 
fessions, 

Together by the ears and hearts ! I have not 

Seen a more comic pantomime since Titus 

Took Jewry. But the Romans had the best 
then ; 

Now’ they must take their turn. 

Soldiers. He hath escaped ! 

Follow ! 

Another Sold. They have barr’d the nar- 
row’ passage up. 

And it is clogg’d with dead even to the door. 

Cues. I am glad he hath escaped : he may 
thank me for ’t 

In i)art. I would not have his bulls 
abolish’d — 

'Tw’ore w’orth one half our empire: his 
indulgences 

Demand some in return, — no, no, he must 
not 

Fall ; — and, besides, his now escape may 
furnish 

A future miracle, in future i)roof 

Of his infallibility. 

\7'o the Spanish Soldiery. 

Well, cut-throats! 

What do you pause for ? If you make not 

There will not be a link of pious gold left. 

And you, too, catholics ! Would ye return 

From such a pilgrimage w'ithout a relic ? 

The very Lutherans have more true devotion : 

See how’ they strip the shrines 1 , _ , , 

SohUeri. By holy PeUr I 

He speaks the truth ; the heretics will bear 


he best away. , z-r t 

C(vs. And that were shame I Cto to . 

ssist in their conversion. [The Soldiers ais- 
perse; many quit the Church, others enter. 
Cas. They are gone. 






^ A 


wave 

Of what these creatures call eternity, 
Deeming themselves the breakers of 

ocean, . 

While they are but its bubbles, i^iorant ^ 
That foam is their foundation. So anotner . 


itcr Oijiyii'ix, flying from tly vnrsuxt She 
springs upon the .iltar. 

Sold. She’s mine I , ^ 

Another Sold, {ojfposing the former). 

lie, I track’d her first : and were she 
le Pope’s niece, I ’ll not yield 

Sold, {advancing towards Olimpia). Yo 
may settle 

lur claims ; I ’ll make mine good. 
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Olimj}. Infernal slave! 

ion touch me not alive. 

^ Sold. Alive or dead ! 

Oli?n. (embraciTtff a massive O'ucijix). Re- 
spect your G od ! 

3d Sold. Yes, when he shines in gold. 
Girl, you but grasp your dowi*y. 

[As he advances, Olimpia, ictfh a stronn 
and syAden effort, casts down the cruet- 
! it strikes the Soldier, who falls. 
Sold. Oh, great God ! 

Olimp. Ah! now you recognise him. 
i^d Sold. My brain ’s crush’d ! 

Comrades, help, ho I All ’s darkness ! 

[He dies. 

Other Soldiers {comin/j uji). Slay her, 
although slie had a thousand lives : 

She hath kill'd our comrade. 

Olimp. Welcome such a death ! 

You have no life to give, which the worst 
slave 

Would take. Great God ! through thy 
redeeming Son, 

-\nd thy Son’s Mother, now receive me as 
1 would approach thee, worthy her, and him 
and thee ! ’ 

* 

Hnter Ahnold. 

Arn. What do I sec ? Accur.sed jackals I 
lorbcart 

('Ois. {aside andla^ifjhing). Hal ha I here’s 
equity 1 The dogs 

Have as much right as he. But to the issue ! 
ootdicrs. Count, she hath slain our com- 
rade. 

Ant. With what wca2)on ? 

Sold. The cross, beneath which he is 
crush’d ; behold him 

Lie there, more like a worm than man : she 
east it 

Upon his head. I 

1 there is a woman ■ 

Worthy a brave man's liking. Were vc 
such, ^ 

Ye would have honour'd her. But get ve 
hence, ^ 

And thank your meanness, other God vou 
Jiave none, 

For your existence Had you touch’d a hair 
Of those dishevell’d locks, I would have 
thinn d 

Your ranks more than the enemv. Awav ’ 
ie jackals! gnaw the bones thehon leaves ’ 
But not even these till he permits. 

A Sold, {murmuriug). i:„,, 

Miglit conquer for himself then. 

Arn. (aUs him down). 1 

Rebel in hell— you shall obey on earth I i 

[,Tke Soldiers assault A\\soi.u. 

t 


Am. Come on I I’m glad on ’t I I will 
show yon, slaves, 

How you should be commanded, and who led 
you 

First o er the wall you were so shy to 
scale, 

Until I waved my banners from its height 

Asyou are bold w'ithin it. 

[Aknoli) mows down the foremost • the 
' throw down their anus. 

Soldiers. Mercy ! mercy ( 

j Ant. Then learn to grant it. Have I 
taught you tvho 

Led 3 ^u o’er Rome’s eternal battlements.^ 
Soldiers. We saw it, and wc know it: vet 
! forgive 

1 A moment’s error in the heat of conquest— 
j Ihe conquest which you led to. 

Am. Getj’ouhence! 

Hence to your quarters 1 you will find them 
' fix d 

In the Colonna iialace. 

j Olimp. {aside). In niy father’s 

; House ! 

Am. {to the Soldiers). Leave your arms* 
ye have no further need 
I Of snch : the city’s render’d. And mark well 
lou keep your hands clean, or I ’ll find out a 
stream 

“s Tiber now runs, for your baptism. 

a,ms anddepartv^^^^ 

Ani. (to OLI.UP 1 A). Lady, you ore safe. 

TT I ’t ^ should be so, 

Had I a knife even ; but it matters not— 

, Death hath a thousand gates ; and on the 

Even at tbe altar foot, wlience I look down 
Upon destruction, shall my liead be dash'd, 

Arn. I wish to merit his forgiveness, and 
Thmeown, althongh I have not injured thee 
Ohmp. No! Thou hast only Lck’d my 
native land, — ^ 

niadc my father's honsr> 

SlfnTierl '-—this temple— 

bhppery with Roman and with holy gore ! 

No injury I And now thou wouldst pre^rve 

yliftll never be ! 

[She raises her eyes to heaven, folds her 
lobe ^OHud her, and prepares to dash 
herself down on the side of the Altar 
opposite to that where Arnold stands 

Is'toar. 

Olimp. Spare thine already forfeit soul 
A PerjiiiT for which even heU woiUd loathe 

I know thee. 
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Arn. No, tlioa kiiow’st me not ; I am not 

Of these men, though 

Olimp. I judge thee by thy mates ; 

It is for God to judge thee as thou art. 

I see thee purple with the blood of Rome ; 
Take mine, ’tis all thou e’er shalt have of 
me, 

And here, upon the marble of this temple, ^ 
Where the baptismal font baptized me God’s, 

I offer him a blood less holy 

But not less pure (pure as it left me then, 

A redeem’d infant) than the holy water 
The saints have sanctified ! 

[Olimpia wavfA her kandto Aiinold xcith 
disdain, dashes herself on the 

pacenient from the Altar. 
Arn. Eternal God ! 

I feel thee now ! Help ! help ! She 's gone. 
Cos. {approaches). I ®ui here. 

Ani. Thou ! but oh, save her I 
Cos. [assisting him to raise Olimpia). She 
hath done it well ! 

The leap was serious. 

j\yu. Oh ! slie is lifeless ! 

C<rs. . , , * 

She be so, I have nought to do with that : 

The resurrection is beyond me. 

Slave! 

A}’, slave or master, t is all one : 
methinks 

Good words, however, are as well at tunes. 

A rn. Words !— Canst thou aid her ? 

I "ill try. A sprinkling 

Of that same holy water may be useful. 

[I/e brinqs some in his helmet Jrom thejont. 
yini. ’Tis mix'd with blood. 

Cas. There is no cleaner now 

Arn. How pale ! how beautiful ! how life- 

less ! i. ,1 1 * 

Alive or dead, thou essence of all beauty, 

i love but thee! . , , 

Ca's. Even so Achilles loved 

Pentliesilea : with his form it seems 
You have his heart, and yet it was no soft one. 
Arn. She breathes! But no, ’t was nothing, 
or the last 

Faint flutter life disputes with death. 

She breathes. 

Arn. Thou say’st it? Then ’tis truth. 
Cas. right — 

The devil speaks truth much oftener than 
he ’s deem’d : 

He hath an ignorant audience. 

Arn. [icithout attending to hun). les.uer 

heart beats. , , . 

\las 1 that the first beat of the only heart 
I ever wish’d to beat with mine should 

vibrate 

To an assassin’s pulse. 


Cces. A sage reflection, 

But somewhat late i’ the day. ^\Tiere shall 
we bear her ? 

I say she lives. 

Arn. And will she live ? 

Cas. As much 

As dust can. 

A rn. Then she is dead ! 

C(vs. Bah ! bah I You are so. 

And do not know it. She will come to life— 
Such as you think so, such as you now are* 
But wc must work by human means. 

Arn. We will 

Convey licr unto the Colonna palace, 

Where I have pitch’d my banner. 

Cas. Come then I raise her up I 

Arn. Softly ! , a j 

Cas. As softly as they bear the dead, 

Perhaps because they cannot feel the jolting. 
Arn. But doth she live iiidccil ? 

Cas. Nay, never fear ! 

But, if you rue it after, blame not me. 

Jr«. Let her but live ! 

The spirit of her life 

Is yet within her breast, and may revive. 
Count! count! I am your servant m all 

things, . , 

And this is a new office: — 'tis not oft 
I am employ’d in such ; but you percene 
How stanch a friend is what you cal 

On earth you Lave often only flcmls for friei^ 

Now /desert not mine. Soft ! bear her lienee, 
The beautiful half-clay, and nearly spu-it . 

I am almost enamour’d of lier, as 
Of old the angels of her earliest sex. 

Cas. I ! Bnt fear not. I ’ll not be your 
rival. 

Cas. ^I could be one right formidable ; 
But since I slew the seven husbands of 
Tobias’ future bride (and after all 

AVas smoked out by some incense), I ha 1 

Aside intrigue : ’t is rarely 
Of fTftininc or — what is more dinicult 
GeUiug rhl of your prize again ; for there 

The rub ! at least to peace ! 

Softir! methinks her lips 

Cces. Like stars, no doubt , for mai 

metaphor 

For Lucifer and Venns. 

Colonua, as I told you ! ^ ^ 

» ™ “'""f 

[Exeunt, bearing Olimpia. 
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PART ra. 

•^Ccw/Zc iM the Aj)enmncs,surrou7iiI- 
^ o wjiW smiling Country. Chorus 
J Peasants singing before the Gates. 


As he yawns in the hall. 

He drinks— but what’s drinking? 

A mere pause from thinking I 
No bugle awakes him with life-and death 
call. 


Chorus. 

I. 

The wai's are over. 

The spring is come ; 

The bride and her lover 
Have sought their home : 

They are happy, w e rejoice ; 

Let their hearts have an echo in every voice ! 

U. 

The spring is come ; the violet’s gone, 

The first-born child of the early sun : 

With us she is but a winter’s flower, 

The snow on the hills cannot blast her bower 
And she lifts up her dewy eye of blue ** 
To the youngest sky of the self-same hue. 

in. 

^d when the spring comes with her host 
Of flowers, that flower beloved the most 
Surmks from the crowd that may confuse 
Her heavenly odour and virgin hues. 

■ ly. 

Pluck the others, but still remember 

xheu’ herald out of dim December 

The morning star of all the flower.s, 

The pl^lge of daylight’s lengthen’d hours : 
Nor, midst the roses, e’er forget 
The virgin, virgin violet. 

Enter C.ksaii. 

C(cs. {singing). The wars are all over 
Our swords are all idle, 

The stewl bites the bridle. 

The casque ’s on the wall. 

There s rest for the rover } 

But liis armour is rnstyl 
And the veteran grows crusty, 


Choims. 

But the hound bayeth loudly, 

TIjg boar’s in the w’ood, 

And the falcon longs j)rondly 
To spring from her hood : 

On the WTist of the noble 
She sits like a crest, 

And the air is in trouble 
With birds from their nest. 

Cirs. Oh ! shadow of glory ! 

Dim image of war ! 

But the chase hath no story, 

Her liero no star, 

Since Nimrod, the founder 
Of empire and chase, 

Who made the woods wonder 
And quake for tlieir race. 

When the lion was young, 

In the pride of his might, 

Then ’t was sport for the strong 
To embrace him in fight ; 

To go forth, with a pine 
For a spear, ’gainst the mammoth, 
Or strike through the ravine 
At the foaming behemoth ; 

While man was in stature 
As towers in our time, 

The first-born of Nature, 

And, like her, sublime ! 

Chorus. 

But the wars are over, 

The spring is come ; 

The bride and her lover 
Have sought their home ; 

They are Imppy, and we rejoice; 

Let tlieir lieai is have an echo from every 
^ oice ! {Lxeunt the Peasantry, singing. 
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A VENETIAN STORY. 


liosalind Farewell, Monsieur Tniveller: Look you lisp, and wear sti-ange suits: disable all the benefits 
of your own country ; be out of love with your Nativity, and aliuost chide Clod for making you tlmt 
countenance you are ; or I will scarce think that you have swam in a Gviuiola.—Aa Vou Like It, Act IV., 
^CCllO I 

Annotation of the Commentators. 

That is, been at Venice, wldeh was much visited by the young English gentlemen of those times, and 
was then what I'aris Is 7 »om’— tlie seat of all tlissoluteness.— S.A. 


I. 

’T IS known, at least it should be, that 
throughout 

All countries of the Catholic persuasion, 
Some weeks before Shrove Tuesday comes 
about, 1 

The people take their fill of recreation. 

And buy repentance, ere they grow devout, , 
However high tluur rank, or low their 
station, 

Witli fiddling, feasting, dancing, drinking, 
masking, 

And other things wliich may bo had for 
asking. 

IT. 

The moment night with dusky mantle covers 
The skies (and the more duskily the better), 
The time less liked by husbands than by lovers 
Begins, and prudery flings aside her fetter : 
And gaiety on restless tiptoe hovers, 

Gigjjlinjj witli fill tlic gallants wlio Ix'sct litn : 
And there are songs and (piavers, roaring, 

humming, , 1 

Guitars, and every other sort of strumming. : 


IW. 

You ’d better walk about begirt with briars. 
Instead of coat and smallclothes, thau 
put on 

A single stitch reflecting upon friars, 
Although you swore it only was in fun ; 
They’d haul you o'er the coals, and stir the 

fires 

Of Phlegethon witli every mother s son, 
Nor say one mass to cool the caldron s bubble 
That boil’d your bones, unless you paid them 
double. 



But saving this, you may put on whate er 
You like by way of doublet, cape, or cloak. 
Such as in Moninouth-stroet, or m nag 


J"' * I* 

'Would rig you out in seriousness or joke, 

id even in Italy such places are, 

■With prettier name in softer accents spoke, 

ir, bating Covent Garden, I 
j place that’s called “Piazza m Gnat 

Britain. 


III. 

And there are dresses splendid, but fantastical, 
flasks of all times and nations, Turks and 
Jews, 

And harlequins and clowns, with feats 
gynnnastical, 

Greeks, Bomans, Y’ankee-doodles, and 

Hindoos ; , . , 

All kinds of dress, except the ecclesiastical, 
All people, as their fancies hit, may choose. 
But no one in these parts may quiz the 

Therefore take heed, ye Freethinkers ! I 
charge ye. 


VI. 

us feast is named the Carnival, which being 

Interpreted, implies “farewell “ 

. call’d, because the name and tJnng ag 

Tbroufi. Lent they live on fish both salt 

,vby' Sey ’nsber Lent vritb so moob 

s moretimn I can Sg, 

s as we take a glass " 

the stagc-cuach or packet, 

ing- 
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vn. 

farewell to carnal dishes, 
A^d solid meats, and highly spiced ragouts, 
lo live for forty days on ^-dress’d fishes, 

4 ^®y liave no sauces to their stews ; 

<1. thing which causes many “poohs” and 
"pishes," 

And several oaths (which would not suit 
the Muse), 

From travellers accustom’d from a boy 
To eat their salmon, at the least, witli soy; 

vni. 

And therefore humbly I would recommend 
"The curious in fish-sauce,” before they 
cross 

The sen, to bid their cook, or wife, or friend, 
Walk or ride to the Strand, and buy in gross 
(Or if set out beforehand, these may send 
By any means least liable to loss) 

Ketchup, Soy, Chili-vinegar, and Harve}', 

Or by the Lord! a Lent will well nigh 
starve ye ; 

IX. 

That is to say, if your religion’s Boman, 

And you at Rome would do as Romans do, 
According to the proverb,— although no man. 
If foreign, is obliged to fast ; and you 
If Protestant, or sickly, or a woman. 

Would rather dine in sin on a ragout — 
Dine and be d — d ! I don 't mean to be coarse*, 
But that’s the penalty, to say no worse. 

X. 

Of all the places where the Carnival 
Was most facetious in the days of yore, 

For dance, and song, and serenade, and ball. 
And masque, and mime, and mystery, and 
more 

Than I have time to tell now, or at all, 

Venice the bell from every city boro,— 

And at the moment when I fix my story, 

Tl>at sea-born city was in all her glory. 

XI. 

They’ve pretty faces yet, those same Vene- 
tians, 

Black eyes, arch’d brows, and sweet ex- 
pressions still; 

Such ns of old were copied from the Grecians, 
In ancient arts by modems mimick’d ill ; 
And like so many Vennses of Titian’s 

(The best 's at Florence — see it, if ye will), 
They look when leaning over the balcony. 

Or stepp’d from out a pictur<? by Giorgione, 


xn. 


Whose tints ore truth and beauty at their 
best ; 

And when you to Manfriiii’s palace go. 
That picture (howsoever fine the rest) 

Is loveliest to iny mind of all the show ; 

It may perhaps be also to your zest. 

And that’s the cause I rhyme upon it so * 
'Tis but a portrait of hi.s son, and wife, 

And self; hut $uc?i a woman t love in life ! 

xm. 

Love in full life and length, not love ideal, 
No, nor ideal beauty, that fine name. 

But something better still, so very real, 

That the sweet model must have been tlie 
same ; 

A thing that3’ou would purchase, beg, or steal, 
^Vere ’t not impossible, besides a shame ; 
The face recalls some face, as 't were with 
pain. 

Yon once have seen, but ne’er will see again. 

XIV. 

One of those forms which flit by ns, when we 
Are 3'oung, and fix our ej’es on everj’ face; 
And, oh I the loveliness at times we see 
In momentary gliding, the soft grace. 

The youth, the bloom, the beauty which 
agree, 

In many a nameless being we retrace, 
Pilose course and home we knew not, nor 
sliall know. 

Like the lost Pleiad seen no more below. 

XV. 

I said that like a picture bj’ Giorgione 
Venetian women were, and so they arr. 
Particularly seen from a balcony 

(For beauty’s sometimes best set off afar) 
And there, just like a heroine of Goldoni, 

They i)eep from out the blind, or o’er the 
bar ; 

And trutli to say, they’re mostly very prett\' 
And rather like to show it, more’s the pity I * 

XVI. 

For glances beget ogles, ogles sighs, 

Sighs wishes, wishes words, and words a 
letter, 

Wliich flies on wings of light-heel’d Mercuries 
U ho do such things because they know no 
better ; 

And then, God knows what mischief may arise 
When love links two young people in one 
fetter, 

Vile assignations, and adulterous beds 
Elopeinents, brok(*n vows, ami hearts and 
heads. ’ 
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XMI. 

Shakspeare described the sex in Desdemona 
As very fair, but yet suspect in fame, 

And to tins day from Venice to Verona 
Sucb matters may be probably tlie same, 
Except that since those times was never 
known a 

Husband whom mere suspicion could in- 
flame 

To suffocate a wife no more than twenty, 
Because she had a “cavalier servente.” 

XVHI. 

Their jealousy (if they are ever jealous) 

Is of a fair complexion altogether, 

Not like that sooty devil of Othello’s, 

Which smothers women in a bed of 
feather, 

But worthier of these much more jolly 
fellows, 

When weary of the matrimonial tether 
llis head for such a wife no mortal bothers, 
But takes at once another, or another’s. 

XIX. 

Didst ever see a Gondola ? For fear 

You should not. I’ll describe it you exactly : 
Tis a long cover'd lx)at that’s common here, 
Carved at the prow, built lightly, but com- 
j)aclly, 

Row’d by two rowers, each call'd “ Gondolier,” 
It glides along the water looking blackly. 
Just like a coffin clapt in a canoe, 

VTiere none can make out what you say 
or do. 

XX. 

And up and down the long canals they go, 
And under the Rialto shoot along, 

By night and day, all paces, swift or slow, 
And round the theatres, a sable throng. 
They wait in their dusk livery of woe, — 

But not to them do woeful things belong. 
For sometimes tliey contain a deal of fun. 
Like mourning coaches when the funeral’s 
done. 

XXI. 

But to my story.— ’T was some years ago. 

It may be thirty, forty, more or less, 

The Carnival was at its height, and so 
Were all kinds of buffoonery and dress ; 

A certain lady went to see the show. 

Her real name I know not, nor can guess, 
And so we ’ll call her Laura, if you please, 
Because it slips into my verse with ease. 


xxn. 

She was not old, nor young, nor at the years 
Which certain people call a ^‘•certain age^' 
Which yet the most uncertain age appears, 
Because I never heard, nor could engage 
A person yet by prayers, or bribes, or tears.. 

To name, define by speech, or wTiic on page, 
The period meant precisely by that word, — 
Which surely is exceedingly absurd. 

xxm. 

Laura was blooming still, had made the best 
Of time, and time return’d the complinicut. 
And treated her genteelly, so that, di ess’d, 
She look'd extremely well where’er she 
went ; 

A pretty woman is a welcome guest, 

And Laura's brow a frown had rarely bent; 
Indeed, she shone all smiles, and seem’d to 
Hatter 

Mankind with her black eyes for looking at her. 

xxrv\ 

She was a married woman ; ’tis convenient. 
Because in Christian countries 'tis a rule 
To view their little slips with eyes more leni* 
ent ; 

‘^Vllereas if single ladies play the fool 
(Unless within the period intervenient 

A well-timed wedding makes the scandal 
<‘ool), 

I don’t know how they ever can get over it, 
Except they manage never to discover it. 

XXV. 

Her husband sail’d upon tbe Adriatic, 

And made some voyages, too, in other seas, 
And when he lay in quarantine for pratuiae 
(A forty days’ precaution 'gainst disease), 
His wife would mount, at times, her higlu'-'^t 

For thence she could discern the ship with 
ease : 

He was a merchant trading to Aleppo. 

His name Giuseppe, call’d more bnett}, 

Beppo. 

XX\'I. 

lie was a man as dusky as a Spaniard, 
Sunburnt with travel, yet a portly figme , 
Though colour’d, as it were, within a tan- 

He «“as’ a person boll, of sense and 

vigour — , 

\ better seaman never yet did man yar^\« 

And she, although her manners show a uo 

Was decern’d a woman of the strictest principle, 
So mneh as to be thought ahiiost invincdne. 


xxvn. 

tU Mveral y^i*g elapsed biiice they bad met; 

® people thought the ship was lost, 
and some 

ibat he had somehow blunder d into debt, 

like the thought of steering 

Aiid there were several offer’d any bet, 

Or that he would, or that he would not 
come ; 

For most men (till by losing render’d sager) 

>\ 111 back their own opinions with a wager. 

xxvm. 

Tis said that their last parting was i)athetic 
As partings often are, or ought to be, 

mt . ^ a»ite prophetic, 

lhat they should never more each other 
see, 

(A sort of morbid feeling, half poetic, 

■i¥Ti' ^ have known occur in two or three ) 
When kneeling on the sliore upon her sad 
kneo 

He left this Adriatic Ariadne. 

XXIX. 

And Laura ^yaited long, and wejit a little. 

And thought of wearing weeds, as well’ she 
might ; 

She almost lost all appetite for victual. 

And could not sleep with ease alone at 
night; 

She deem’d the window-frames and shutters ' 
brittle , 

Against a daring housebreaker or sprite I 
^ul so she thought it prudent to connect her 
With a vice-husband, chiefly to protect her. 

XXX. 

She chose, (and what is there they will not 
choose, 

you will hut oppose their choice ’) 
lill Beppo should return from his lomz 
cruise, ® 

And bid once more her faithful heart re- 
joice, 

A man some women like, and yet abuse— 

A coxcomb was he by the public voice: 

A Count of wealth, they said, as well as 
quality. 

And in his pleasures of great liberality. 

XXXI. ' 

AjhI then he was a Count, and then he knew ‘ 
Music, and dancing, fubUing, French and 
Xuscan; 

Tlie last not easy, be it known to you 
For few Italians speak the right Etruscan. 


He was a critic upon operas, too. 

And knew all niceties of the sock and 
buskin ; 

And no Venetian audience could endure a 
Song, scene, or air, when he cried “secca- 
tnral” 

xxxn. 

His “ bi'avo ’ was decisive, for that sound 
Hush’d *• Academic ” sigh’d in silent awe : 
The fiddlers trembled ns lie look’d around, 
For fear of some false note’s detected flaw ; 
The “prinia donna's” tuneful heart would 
bound. 

Dreading the deep damnation of his “ bah ! ’’ 
Soprano, basso, even the contra-alto, 

Wish’d liim five fathom under the Kialto. 

XXXIII. 

Ile^patronised the Iinprovisatori, 

J'ay, could himself extemporise some 
stanzas, 

i Wrote rhymes, sang songs, could also tell a 
story. 

Sold pictures, and was skilful in the dance 
as 

Italians can be, though in tins their glory 

I Must surely yield the palm to that wliich 
' r ranee lias; 

In short, he was a perfect cavaliero, 

And to his very valet seem’d a hero 

[ XXXIV. 

Tlien he was faithful too, as well as amorous ; 

I AiTi” female could eoinplain. 

I Although they’re now and then a little 
clamorous. 

He never put the pretty souls in pain ; 

His heart was one of those which most 
enamour us. 

Wax to receive, and marble to retain • 

He was a lover of the good old school, 

\v no stiU become more constant as they cool. 

XXXV. 

No w_onder such accomi)lishments should turn 

wwi ® ^»«"'®ver sage and steady— 

With scarce a liope that Be])po could return 
in law he was almost as goo<l as dead, he 

iNor sent, nor wrote, nor show’d the least 
concern, 

waited several years already; 
And really if a man won’t let us know ^ 

lhat he s alive, he’s dead, or should be so. 

XXXVI. 

Besides, within the Alps, to every woman, 
(^though, God knows, it is a grievous sin,) 

^ permitted to have two men- 

I can t tell who first brought the custom in, 

X 3 
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But “ Cavalier Serventes ” are quite coramoii, ' 
And no one notices nor cares a pin ; 

And we may call this (not to sa3’ the worst) ! 
A second marriage which corrupts the Jirst. i 


Festoon’d, much like the back scene of a play, 
Or melodrame, which people flock to see, 
When the first act is ended by a dance 
In vineyards copied from the south of France. 


XXXYII. 

The word was formerly a “ Cicisbco,” 

But that is now grown vulgar and inde- 
cent ; 

Tlie Spaniards call the person a “ Cortejo^'' 
For the same mode subsists in Spain, 
thougli recent ; 

In short, it reaches from tlic Po to Teio, 

And maj’ perhaps at last be o’er the sea 
sent : 

But Heaven preserve Old England from such 
courses I 

Or what becomes of damage and divorces ? 


XLIL 

I like on Autumn evenings to ride out, 
Without beiiig forced to bid my groom be 
sure 

Mj* cloak is round his middle strapp’d about, 
Because the skies arc not the most secure ; 
I I know too that, if stopp’d upon my route, 

I Where the green alley's windiugly allure, 

I Peeling with grapes red waggons choke the 
way,— 

In England ’t would be dung, dust, or a dray. 

XLIII. 


XXXVIII. 

However, I still think, with all due deference 
To the fair single part of the creation, 

That married ladies should preserve the pre- 
ference 

In t‘'te-a-tete or general conversation — 

And this I say without peculiar reference 
To England, France, or any other nation — 
Because they know the world, and are at ease, 
And being natural, naturally please. 


XXXIX. 


'Tis true, your budding Miss is very chann- 

But shy and awkward at first coming out, 
So much alarm’d, that she is quite alarming, 
All Giggle, Blush; half Pertness, and half 
Pout ; 

And glancing at Mamma, for fear there’s 
harm in 

What you, she. it, or tliey, may be about, 
The nurk'ry still lisps out in all they utter — 
Besides, they' always smell of bread and 
butter. 

XL. 


But “Cavalier Sorvente” is the phrase 
Used in politest circles to express 
This supernumerary slave, who stays 
Close to the lady as a part of dress, 

Her word the only law which he obeys. 

His is no sinecure, as you may guess ; 
Coach, servants, gondola, he goes to call. 
And carries fan and tipi)et, gloves and shawl. 


XLI. 

With all its sinful doings, I must say. 

That Italy's a pleasant place to me, 

Who love to see the Sun shine every day. 
And vines (not nail’d to walls) from tree 

to tree 


I also like to dine on becaficas. 

To see the Sun set, sure he ’ll rise to- 
morrow, . . ,r 

Not through a misty morning twinklmg 

weak as 

A drunken man’s dead eye in ujaudlin 

But with all Ileaven f himself ; the day will 
break as 

Beauteous as cloudless, nor bo forced to 

borrow , ... 

That sort of farthing candlelight wliicli 

glimmers 

Where reeking London’s smoky caldron sim- 
mers. 


XLIV. 

love the language, that soft bastard 
Which melts like kisses from a female 

mouth, 

,nd sounds as if it sliould he writ on sat ii, 
AVitli syllables which breathe of the sweet 

South, , ,, ^ ^ 

Liid gentle liquids gliding all so pat in. 

That not a single accent sceiiis ‘ | ^ 

dkc our liarsh northern whi.stlmg, grunting 

Vhich^wc 're* obliged to hiss, and spit, ami 
sputter all. 

XLV. 

like the women too (forgive .l^y 

From the rich peasant cheek of ru.m^ 

Liid large black eyes that flash on jou a 

Of rays that say a thousand 
:o the high dama’s brow, more 
But clear, and with a wild ^^f.^Lr^yes, 
leart on her lips, and soul J. 

;oft as her clime, and sunny as her siat 
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Eve of the land which still is Paradise 1 
tMuty! didst thou not inspire 

Wifu embrace, iid vies 

wim all we know of Heaven, or can desire, 
111 what he hath bequeath'd os?— in what 
guise. 

Though hashing from the fervour of the 
lyre, 

AVould iforrfs describe thy past and present 
While yet Canova can create below ? 

XLVU. 

“ England ! with all thy faults I love thee 
still,” 

T VI Calais, and have not forgot it ; 

I like to speak and lucubrate my fill ; 

I like the government (but that is Iiot it : 

1 like the freedom of the press and quill ; 
i like the Habeas Coriius (wlien we ’ve 
got it); 

1 like a parliamentary debate, 

Particularly w'hen ’tis not too late; 

XL VIII. 

I like the taxes, when they 're not too many: 

1 like a seacoal fire, when not too dear: 

1 like a beef-steak, too, as well as any: 

iiave no objection to a pot of beer : 

1 like the w-eatlu*r, when it is not rainv, 

1 hat IS, I like two months of every year 
And so God save the Regent, Church, and 

AVhich means tliat I like all and everything. 

XLIX. 

Our standing army, and disbamh-d seamen, 

loor 8 rate, Reform, my own, the nation’s 
debt, 

Oiir little riots just to show we arc free men, 
Our trifling banknipteies in the Ga:sette, 

Our cloudy climate, and our chilly women, 

Ail these I can forgive, and those forijet. 

And greatly venerate our recent glories^ 

And wish they were not owing to the Tories. 


L. 

Rut to my tale of Laura,— for I find 
Digression is a sin, that by degrees 
Recomes exceeding tedious to my mind 

And, therefore, may the reader too dis- 
please — 

The gentle reader, wlio may wax unkind, 
And caring little for the author’s ease 
Insist on knowing what he means, a hard 
And hapless situation for a bard 


U. 

Oh that I had the art of eafly w'riting 
What should be easy readuig ! could I scale 
Parnassus, where the Muses sit inditing 
Those pretty poems never known to fail, 
How quickly would I print (the world de- 
lighting) 

A Grecian, Syrian, or Assyrian tale; 

And sell yon, mix’d with western senti- 
mentalisin. 

Some samples of the finest Orientalism ! 

LH. 

I Rut I am but a nameless sort of person, 

(A broken Dandy lately on mv travels) 

And take for rliyiiie, to hook *iny rnmbliiitz 
verse on, 

The first that Walker’s Lexicon unravels, 
And when I can t find that, I put a worse on, 

T. 1 I ought for critics’ cavils : 

I ve lialf a inind to tumble down to prose 
Rut verse is more in fashion — so here goes. 

Lin. 

The Count and Laura made their new ar- 
j ^ rangemeiit, 

Which lasted, as arrangements sometimes 
do, 

I Tor half a dozen years without cstrance- 
merit ; 

I They had their little differences, too; 

, ihose jealous whiffs, wiiieh never any chaiiue 

I meant; ** 

i In su(‘h affairs tljcrc probably are few 
^Vho have not had this pouting sort of 

I ^ squabble, 

From sinners 01 high station to the rabble. 

LIV. 

Rut, on Die whole, Diey were a liapny nair. 

As happy as unlawful love could make them • 
Ihe gemtleman was fond, the lady fair, 

Iheir chains so slight, ’twas not worth 
while to lireak them; 

1 he world liehcld them with indulgent air • 

The pious only wish’d “the devil take 

tlicni ! 

He took them not ; he very often waits. 

And leaves old sinners to be young ones’ baits. 

LV. 

! Rut they were yoHiig; Oh! what without 
our youth 

Wouhl love be ! What would youth be 
witliout love ! 

Aoiuli^knds it joy, ami sweetness, vigour, 

Heart, soul, and all that seems as from 
above ; 
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But, languishing T^nth years, it grows un- 
couth — 

One of few things experience don’t im- 
prove, 

Which is, perhaps, the reason why old fellows 
Are always so preposterously jealous. 


LX. 


LVI. 

It was the Carnival, as I have said 

Some six and thirty stanzas hack, and so 
Laura the usual preparations made, 

Which you do when your mind’s made up 
to go 

To-night to Mrs. Boehm’s mas(iuerade, 
Spectator, or partaker in tlie show ; 

The only difference known between the cases 
l^—here, we have six weeks of “varnish'd 
faces.” 

LVIT. 

Laura, when dress’d, was (as I sang before) 

A pretty woman as was ever seen, 

Fresli as the Angel o'er a new inn door. 

Or frontispiece of a new Magazine, ; 

With all the fashions which the last month 
wore, 

Colour'd, and silver paj^er leaved between 
That and the title-page, for fear the press 
Should soil with parts of speech the parts 
of dress. 

Lvni. 

They went to the lUdotto ; — 'tis a hall 

AVlicTi' ^)coplc daucc, aiul ssupi uiul (Iqhcc 

again ; ^ , 

Its proper name, perhaps, were a masqueu 

ball, , . 

But that’s of no iiiiportaiice to my strain ; | 
’Tis (on a smaller scale) like our A auxhall, 
Excepting that it can’t be spoilt by » 
The company is “ mix’d ” (the phrase I quote 

As much as saying they re below your no- 
tice) ; 

LIX. 

For a “mix'd company” implies that, save ! 
Yourself and friends, and half a hundred 

Whom you may bow to without looking gra% e, 
The rest are but a vulgar set, the bore 
Of nublic places, where they basely bravo 
The fashionable stare of twenty score 
Of well-bred persons, call d The TI orhl , 

Although I’know them, really don’t know , 
why. ' 


This is the case in England ; at least was 
During the dynasty of Dandies, now 
Perchance succeeded by some other class 
Of imitated imitators : — how 
Irreparably soon decline, alas I 

The demagogues of fashion : all below 
Is frail ; how easily the w’orld is lost 
By love, or war, and now and then by frost I 

LXI. 

Crush’d was Napoleon by the northern Thor, 
Who knock'd his army down \vith icy 
hammer. 

Stopp’d by the elements, like a whaler, or 
A blundering novice in his new French 

grammar ; . 

Good cause had he to doubt the chance oi 

war, , 

And as for Fortune— but I dare not d— ii 

her, . 

Because, were I to ponder to infinity. 

The more I should believe in her divimty. 

Lxn. 

Slie rules the present, past, and a!! to be yet. 
She gives us luck in lotteries, love, aim 

I caniiXsay^rhat she’s done much for me 

Not tlmt I mean her bounties to 
We’ve not yet closed accounts, and no sh 

How^much she'll make amends for past 
miscarriage. :,„„nr. 

Meantime the Goddess I'll no more unp 

Uiilcss^^to thank her when she’s made my 
fortune. 

LXIII. 

T.. turn, -and to return ;-tl.e devil lU 

This story sUps for ever throug J 

Bocaust jSt’as the staur.a likes to raake it. 

It needs must be, and so it it. 

This form of verse began, I can t wdl 
But must keep time and tune hkt p 

Ii,.t it louc"Bet through iny 
I ll take another when I ui next at leis 

LXn’. 

They went to the Eidotto (’tis » 

To which I mean to go myself to^mon 
Just to divert my thoughts a litt c 

Because I’m rather hippish, anU m»j 

borrow 
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Some spii-its, guessing at what kind of face 

May lurk beneath each mask ; ami as luv 
sorrow 

Slackens its pace sometimes, I ’ll make, or find. 

Something shall leave it half an hour behind}! 

LXV. i 

Now Laura moves along the joyous crowd, 

omiles in her eyes, and simpers on her 
lips ; 

To some she whispers, others speaks aloud ; 

lo sonie she curtsies, and to some she dips, ' 

Complains of warmth, and this complaint ' 
avow d, ^ 

Her lover brings the lemonaile, she sips : 

bhe then surveys, condemns, but pities still 

Her dearest friends for being dress’d so ill. 

I 

LXYl. 

One has false curls, another too much paint, 

A third— where did she buy that friglitfnl 
turban ? 

A fifth s look 's vulgar, dowdyish, and subur- 
ban, 

A sixth's white silk has got a yellow taint, 

A seventh s thin muslin surely will be her 
bane, 

And lo! an eighth appears,— “ I ’ll see no 
more I ' 

For fear, like Banquo's kings, tliey rencli a 
score. 


LXIX. 

While Laura thus ^^as seen, and seeing 
smiling, **’ 

Talking, she knew not why, and cared not 
wliat, 

So that her female friends, with envy broil- 
ing, 

Beheld her airs and triumpli, and all that: 

And well-dress'd males still kept before her 

filing, 

And passing bow’d and mingled with her 
' chat ; 

More than the rest one person seem’d to stare 
W ith pertinacity that’s rather rare. 

LXX. 

He was a Turk, the colour of mahogany; 

And Laura saw him, and at first was glad, 

^ much admire philogyn v, 
Although their usage of their wi'es is sad 
1 13 said they use no better than a dog any 

Poor woman, wliom they purchase like a 
pad; 

They have a number, tbongh they ne’er ex- 
mbit em. 

Four wives by law, and concubines “ ad libi- 
tum.” 


LXVIT. 

MoarUime, while she was thus at others gaz- 
ing, " 

Others were levelling their looks at her ; 

She lieard the men’s half. whisper’d mode of 
praising, 

And, till ’twas done, determined not to 
stir ; 

Tl^ women only tliouglit it quite amazinR 

Tliat, at her lime of life, so many were 

Admirers still, — hnt men are so debased, 

1 hose brazen creatures always suit tlieir 
taste. 

Lxvnr. 

Fo^y part, now, I ne’er could understand 

A tS" women-but I won’t discuss 

A thing w-hich is a scandal to the land 

don’t see why it should be thus; 

And if I were but in a gown and band, 

Just to entitle me to make a fuss 

I d preach on tins till Wilberforce and Bo- 
milly 

Should quote in their next speeches from mv 
homily. 


LXXI. 

Ihey lock them up, and veil, and guard tiiem 
daily, 

They scarcely can boliold their male re- 

So that their moments do not pa.ss so gaily 

As is 8uppo.sed the case with northern 
nations ; 

C’onfinenient, too, must make them look quite 
palely ; * 

Tlmirlf/ *^^'**®*‘ *o“g conversations, 

n nothing, 

Oi bathuig, nursing, making love, and cloth- 

Illg. 

LXXIL 

Tiiey cannot read, and so don’t lisp in eriti 
cism ; * 

Nor write, and so they don’t affect the 
muse ; 

Were never caught in epigram or witticism, 

Have no romances, sermons, plays, re- 
In soon would make a pretty 

But.luckily these beauties are no “ Blues • ” 

have tliey to show ’em 

That charming passage in the last new 
poem: 
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Lxxm. 

No solemn, antique gentleman of rhjTne, 

Who having angled all his life for fame, 
Ajid getting but a nibble at a time, 

Still fussily keeps fishing on, the same 
Small “ Triton of the minnows,” the sublime 
Of mediocrity, the furious tame, 

The echo’s echo, usher of the school 
Of female wits, boy bards— in short, a fool ! 

LXXIV. 

A stalking oracle of awful phrase. 

The approving “OW/” (by no means 
GOOD in law,) 

Humming like flies around the newest blaze, 
The bluest of bluebottles you e’er saw. 
Teasing with blame, excruciating with praise, 
(lorging the little fame he gets all raw, 
Translating tongues lie knows not even by 

letter, . 

And sweating plays so middling, bad were 

better. 

LXXV. 

One hates an author that’s all author, fellows 
In foolscap uniforms turn’d up with ink, 

So very anxious, clever, fine, and jealous, 
One do’nt know what to say to them, or 

think, 

Unless to puff them with a pair of bellows ; 
Of coxcombry’s worst coxcombs e’en the 
pink 

Are preferable to these shreds of papei, ^ 
These unquench’d snuflings of the midnight 
taper. 

LXXVI. 

Of these same we see several, and of others. 
Men of the world, who know the world 

like men, i 

Scott, Hogers, Moore, and all the better bro- 

tliors 

Who think of something else besides the 
13011 * 

imt for the children of tlie “mighty mo- 
ther’s,” , 

The would-be wits, and can t-be gent emeu, 

I leave them to their daily “ tea is read> , 
Smug coterie, and literary lady. 

I.XXVII. 

The poor dear Mussulwomeii whom I men- 
tion . , * 

Have none of these instructive pleasant 

And o/^w^uid seem to them a new invention, 
Unknown as bells within a iurkish steeple, 


I think 't would almost be worth while to 
pension 

(Though best-sown projects very often reap 

ill) 

A missionary author, just to preach 
Our Christian usage of the parts of speech. 

LXX^^II. 

No chemistry for them unfolds her gases, 

I No metaphysics are let loose in lectures. 

No circulating library amasses 
j Keligious novels, moral tales, and strictures 
, Upon the living manners, as they pass us ; 

I No exhibition glares with annual picture^ 
They stare not on the stars from out their 

attics, ^ 

Nor deal (thank God for that!) in matue- 

matics. 

I ' LXXIX. 

Why I thank God for that is no great matter, 

I have my reasons, you no doubt suppose. 
And as, perhaps, they would not highly nat- 
ter, V . 

I’ll keep them for my life (to come) m 

prose ; 

I fear I have a little turn for satire. 

And yet methinks the older one glows 
Inclines us more to laugh than scold, thougu 

laughter , . 

Leaves us so tloubly serious shortly after. 

LXXX. 

Oh, mirth and innocence ! Oh, milk and 

water ! , i o i 

Ye happy mixtures of more happy da^s^ 

In these sad centuries of sm and slaughter, 

Abominable Man no more allays 

His thirst with such pure beverage. 

I lovrp’lK-tb, an.l botl. shall have ray 

praises . 

Oh, for old Saturn’s reign 
Meantime I drink to your return m biaiulv 

Lxxxr. 

Onr Laura’s Turk still kept hi.^ eyes upon 

Less hi the Mussulman tbaii 
Which seems to say, “Madam, I d J 

AmAvlibe I please to stare, you 11 please 

Coubl 'slarbfg w in a woman, tills bad won 

But Laura conbl not tbns be led astray ; 

Sbe liad steal fire too long and well. 

Even a'^tbilr stranger's most ontiaudisb ogle. 


QKeppo, 
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Lxxxn. 

The morning now was on the point of break- 
ing, 

A turn of time at which I would advise 
Iiadies who have been dancing, or partakini? 

5')y other kind of exercise, 

To make their preparations for forsaking 

X he ball-room ere the sun begins to rise liAA.wu. 

Because when once the lamps and candles The Count and Laura found their boat at 
XT. last. 


At home, our Bow-street gemmen keep the 
laws. 

And here a sentry stands within your call- 
ing; 

But for all that, there is a deal of swearing 
And nauseous words past mentioning or bear- 
ing. 

LXXXVU. 


His blushes make them look a little pale. 

Lxxxm. 

I’ve seen some balls and revels in mv time 


Ajicl Stay'd them over for some sillv reason ^ a their palace-stairs tlie rowera 

Ami then I look’d (I hope it was no crime) Laura by the side of her Adorer, 

To see what lady best stood out the season " Mussulman was there 

Alui though T*va 4i. 1 " . ’ her* 


To see what lady best stood out the season 

And though I ve seen some thousands in 
their prune, 

Lovely and pleasing, and who still mav 
please on, ^ 

I never saw but one (the stars withdrawn) 

Whose bloom could after dancing dare the 
dawn. 

LXXXIV. 

I >' -t mention, 


last, 

^pv * * < 1 1 • « ^ o’er the silent tide, 

•discussing all the dances gone and past : 

The dancers and their dresses, too, beside: 
borne little scandals eke ; but all aghast 
(As to their palace-stairs the rowers elide) 

before 


More U;a„ that patent ;^k 

tiOjl , 

A charming woman, whom we like to see • 
BiU writing names would merit reprehension 
Yet If you hke to find out this fair 
At the next London or Parisian ball 
You stm may mark her clieek out-blooming 

LXXXV. 

Laura, who knew it would not do at all 

lo meet the dayliglit after seven hours’ 
sitting 

Among three thousand people at a l)all 

thought it right and 

Tlie Count was at her elbow witli her shawl 


Lxxxvm. 

Sir, said the Count, with brow exceeding 
grave, ® 

“ Y'our unexpected presence here will make 
it necessary for myself to crave 

Its import ? But perhaps ’tis a mistake : 

1 nope it IS so ; and, at once to waive 
All compliment, I hope so for t/our sake • 
ion understand my meaning, or you sha/L’' 




LXXXIX. 

"TJmt lady is m^/ ici/ef Much wonder 
paints 

The lady .s changing cheek, as well it 
might ; 

But where an Knglishwoman sometime«» 
lamts, 

Italian females don’t do so outright • 

They on y call a little on their saints ’ 

quite • almost 01 

Which saves much hartshorn, salts, and 
sprinklmg faces, 

And cutting stays, as usual in such cases. 


And they the room were on tlie point of 

quitting^ She said,— what could sh^ «nv9 ir, 

lienlol tliose cursed fFr>iwlr.i 5 ,f.vo i.„,i a wnx/i • 


quitting^ 

When lo I those cursed gondoliers had got 
Jnst in the very place where they nhouU not. 

LXXXVI. 

In this they're like our coachmen, and the 
cause 

"hauling and pulling, 


a word : 

But the Count courteously invited in 
^ iieanL ’ by what he 

**^°withili"^'^’ *>est discuss 

^eurd'**^" ‘ ourselves ab- 

“?*• raise a din, 


With blasphemies enough to break their ' For“then^n/.^^i ^ 

r or then the chief and only satisfaction 

They make a never iuteri.iitted bawling. aetiml" '• **'**''^”*^' whole tr 


ans- 


@jron’0 (pE)oi^0 



They enter’d, and for coffee call’d — it came, 
A beverage for Turks and Clu-istiaus botli, 
Although the way they make it’s not the 
same. 

Now Laura, much recover’d, or less loth 
To speak, cries “ Beppo ! what’s your pagan 
name ? 

Bless me ! your beard is of amazing growth ! 
And how came you to keep away so long ? 
Aie you not sensible ’t was vefy wrong ? 

XCII. 

“And are j’oii really, truly, now a Turk? 

With any other women did you wive ? 

Is ’t true they use their fingers for a fork ? 
Well, that’s the prettiest shawl — as I’m 
alive ! 

You 'll give it me? They say you eat no pork. 

And how so many years did you contrive 
To — Bless me ! did I ever ? No, I never 
Saw a mail grown so yellow 1 How’s your 
liver ? 


xciir. 

‘ Beppo I that beard of yours becomes j-ou 
not ; 

It sliall be shaved before you’re a day 
older : 

Why do you wear it? Oh ! I had forgot — 
Pray do’iit you think the weather here is 
colder ? 

How do I look ? You shan’t stir from this 
spot 

Li that queer dress, for fear that some 
beholder 

Should find you out, and make the story 
known. 

How short your hair is ! I.oid ! how grey 
it’s grown I ” 

XCIV. 

What answi'i* Beppo made to these demands 
Is more than 1 know. He was cast away 

About where Troy stood once, and nothing 
stands ; 

Became a slave of course, and for his pay 

Had bread and bastinadoes, till some bands 
Of pirates landing in a neighbouring bay. 

He join’d the rogues and prosper'd, ami be- 
came 

A renegado of indifferent fame. 

XCV. 


Lonely he felt, at times, as Robin Crusoe, 

And so he hire<I a vessel come from Spain, 

I Bound for Corfu : she was a fine polacca, 

, Maun’d with twelve hands, and laden with 
tobacco. 

XC\X 

Himself, and much (Heaven knows how 
gotten!) cash, 

He then embark’d, with risk of life and limb, 
And got clear off, although the attempt was 
rash ; 

He said that Providence protected him — 

For my part, I say nothing — lest we clash i 
In our opinions : — well, the ship w’as trim,....^^ 
Set sail, and kept her reckoning fairly on, 
Except three days of calm when off Cape 
t Bonn. 

i xcra. 

Tliey reach’d the island, he transferr’d his 
lading 

And self and live stock to another bottom, 

■ And pass’d for a true Turkey-merchant, trad- 
ing 

With goods of various names, but I’ve for- 
got ’em. 

However, he got off by this evading, 

; Or else the people would perhaps have shot 
I him ; 

And thus at Venice lauded to reclaim 
His wife, religion, house, and Christian name. 

XCVUI. 


His wife received, the patriarch re-baptizc<l 
him 

(He made the church a present, by the 
'vny); 

He then threw off the garments winch dis- 
guised liim, 

And borrow’d the Count’s smallclothes for 
a day : , \ 

His friends the more for his long absence 
pri 2 e<l liim. 

Finding he 'd wherewithal to make them gay, 
With dinners, where he oft became the laugh 

of them, , . 

For stories— but / don’t believe the half oi 

them. 

XCIX. 

Whate’er Iiis youth had suffer'd, his old r 
With wealth and talking made hu* 
amends ; 

Though Laura sometimes put him i» 

I ’ve heard the Count and he wer 


But he grew rich, and with his riches grew 
so 

Keen the desire to see his home again, 

He thought himself in duty l>ouud to do so, 
And not be always thieving on the main ; 


friends. 

My pen is at the bottom of a page, 

Which being finish’d, here the story eiufs; 
Tis to be wish’d it bad been .sooner done, 
But stories somehow lengthen when begun. 
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And such sweet girls — I mean, such graceful 
ladies, 

Their very walk would moke jour bosom 
swell ; 

I can’t describe it, though so much it strike, 

Nor liken it — I never saw the like : 

VI. 

An Arab horse, a stately stag, a bar!) 

New broke, a cameleopard, a gazelle, 

No — none of these will do; — and then their 
garb, 

Their veil and petticoat — Alas ! to dwell 

Upon such things would very near absorb 

A canto— then their feet and ankles, — well. 

Thank Heaven I’ve got no metaphor quite 
ready, 

(And so, my sober Muse — come, let’s be 
steady — 

vir. 

Chaste Muse ! — well, if you must, you must) 
— the veil 

Thrown back a moment with the glancing 
hand, 

While the o’erpowering eye, that turns you 
pale, 

Flushes into the heart : — All sunny land 

Of love! when I forget you, may I fail 

To say myprayers— but never was there 

plann’d 

A dress through which the eyes give such a 
volley, 

Excepting the Venetian Faz/.ioli. 
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X. 

In the mean time, to pass her hours away, 
Brave Inez now set up a Sunday school 
For naughty children, who would ratlier play 
(Like truant rogues) the devil, or the fool ; 
Infants of three years old were taught that 
day, 

Dunces were whipt, or set upoji a stool: 
Tlie great success of Juan’s education 
Spurr’d her to teach another generation. 

XI. 

Juan embark’d — the ship got under way, 

The wind was fair, the water passing 
rough ; 

A devil of a sea rolls in that bay, 

As I, who’ve cross'd it oft, know well 
enough ; 

And. standing upon deck, the dashing spray 
Flies in one’s face, and makes it weather- 
tough : 

And there he sto{Ml to take, and take again. 
His first— perhaps his last— farewell of Spain. 

XII. 

I can’t but say it is an awkward sight 

To see one’s native land receding through 
Tile growing waters ; it unmans one quite, 
Especially when life is rather new: 

I recollect Great Britain’s coast looks white. 
But almost every other country’s blue, 
When gazing on them, mystified by distance. 
We enter on our nautical existence. 


vni. 

But to our talc : the Donna Inez sent 
Her son to Cadiz only to embark ; 

To stay there had not answer’d her intent. 
But why? — we leave the reader in the 
dark — 

'Twas for a voyage the young man was 
meant, 

As if a Spanish ship were Noali’s ark. 

To wean liiin from tlie wickedness of earth, 
And send him like a dove of promise forth. 

IX. 

Don Juan bade his valet pack his things 
According to direction, then received 
A lecture and some money : for four springs 
He was to travel ; and though Inez grieved 
(As every kind of parting has its stings), 

Slie lioped lie would improve — i)erhai).s 
believed : 

A letter, too, she gave (he never read it) 

Of good advice— and two or three of credit. 


xin. 

So Juan stood, bewilder’d on the deck : 

The wind sung, cordage strain'd, and sail- 
ors swore, 

And the ship creak’d, the town hccaiiie a 
speck, 

From wliicli away so fair and fast they 
bore. 

The best of remedies is a bcof-steak 
; ^ Against sea-sickness : try it, sir, before 
j You sneer, and I assure you tliis is true, 

I or I liave fomid it answer — so may you. 

XIV. 

i Don Juan stood, and, gazing from the stern, 
Belield his native Spain receding far : 

First partings form a lesson hard to learn, 
Even nations feel this wlien they go to 
war ; 

There is a sort of unexprest concern, 

A kind of shock that sets one’s heart ajar ■ 
At leaving even the most unpleasant people 
And places, one keeps looking at the steeple. 
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XV. 

But Juau had got many things to leave, 

His mother, and a mistress, and no wife. 
So that he liad much better cause to grieve 
Than many persons more advanced in life ; 
And if we now and then a sigh must heave 
At quitting even those we quit in strife, 

No doubt we weep for those the heart en- 
dears — 

That is, till deeper griefs congeal our tears. 

XAT. 

So Juan wept, as wept the captive Jews 
By Babel's waters, still remembering Sion : 
I’d weep, — but mine is not a weeping Muse, 
And such light griefs are not a thing to 
die on ; 

Young men sliould travel, if but to amuse 
Themselves; and the next time tlieir ser- 
vants tie on 

Behind their carriages their new portman- 
teau. 

Perhaps it may be lined with this my canto. 

XVII. 

And Juan wept, and much he sigh’d and 
thought, 

Wliile his salt tears dro2q>'d into the saltsea, 
“ Sweets to the sweet; ” (l like so much to 
quote ; 

You must excuse this extract, — ’tis where 
she, 

The Queen of Denmark, for Ophelia brought 
Flowers to tlie gi'a^ e ;) and, sobbing often, 
he 

Beflected on his present situation. 

And seriously resolved on reformation. 

X^*III. 

“Farewell, my Spain! a long farewell!” he 
cried, 

“ Perhaps I may revisit thee no more, 

But die, as many an exiled heart hath died. 

Of its own thir.st to see again thy shore : 
Farewell, wliere Guadalquivir’s waters glide ! 

Farewell, my mother ! and, since all is o'er, 
Farewell, too, dearest Julia! — (here he drew 
Her letter out again, and read it through.) 

XIX. 

‘ And oh ! if e’er I should forget, I swear— | 
But that ’s imiK)ssible, and cannot be — 
Sooner shall this blue ocean melt to air, 
Sooner shall earth resolve itself to sea. 

Than I resign thine image, oh, my fair ! 

Or think of anything, excepting tiice ; 

\ mind diseased no remedy can physic — 

(Here the shij) gave a lurch, and he grew 
sea-sick.) 


XX. 

“ Sooner shall heaven kiss earth — (here he 
fell sicker) 

Oh, Julia ! what is every other woe ? — 
(For God’s sake let me have a glass of liquor ; 

Pedro, Battista, help me down below.) 
Julia, my love — (you rascal, Pedro, quicker! — 
Oh, Julia ! — (this curst vessel pitches so) — 
Beloved Julia, hear me still beseeching! ” 
(Here he grew inarticulate with retching.) 

XXI. 

He felt that chilling heaviness of heart, 

Or rather stomach, which, alas I attends, 
Beyond the best apothecary’s art. 

The loss of love, the treachery of friends, 
Or death of those we dote on, when a part 
Of us dies with them as each fond hope 
ends : 

No doubt he would have been much more 
I)athetic, 

But the sea acted as a strong emetic. 

XXII. 

Love ’s a caiiricious 2)ower : I 've known it 
hold 

Out through a fever caused by its own heat. 
But be much puzzled by a cough and cold, 

And find a quinsy very hard to treat ; 
Against all noble maladies he ’s bold. 

But vulgar illnesses don’t like to inect, 

Nor that a sneeze should intcrrui>t his sigh. 
Nor inflammations redden his blind eye. 

XXUI. 

But wor.st of all is nausea, or a pain 
About the lower region of the bowels ; 

Love, who heroically breathes a vein. 

Shrinks from the application of hot towels, 
And purgatives arc dangerous to his reign, 
Sea-sickness death : his love was perfect, 
how else 

Could Juan's passion, while the billows roar, 
llesist his stomach, ne’er at sea before ? 

XXTV'. 

The ship, call'd the most holy “ Triiiidada, ’ 
Was steering duly for the i>ort Leghorn ; 

For there the Spanish family jSIoncada 

Were settled long ere Juan’s sire was Iwru: 
Thev were relations, and for them he had a 
Letter of introduction, which the morn 
Of his departure liad been sent him by 
His Spanish friends for those in Italy. 

XXV. 

His suite consisted of three servants and 
A tutor, the licentiate Pedriilo, 

Who several languages did understand, 

But now lay sick andspeechless on hispulow, 


Canto U.] 
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And, rocking in his hammock, longVl for land, 
His headache being increased by every bil- 
low; 

And the waves oozing throngh the port-hole 
ina<le 

His berth a little damp, and liim afiaid. 

xx\t:. 

•’Twas not without some reason, for the wind 
Increased at night, until it blew a gale ; 
And though ’twas not much to a naval mind, 
Some landsmen would have look'd a little 
pale, 

For sailors are, in fact, a different kind : 

At sunset they began to take in sail, 

For the sky show’d it would come on to blow, 
And carry away, perhaps, a mast or so. 

XX'VTI. 

At one o’clock the wind UTth sudden shift 
Tlnew the ship right into the trough of 
the sea. 

Which struck her aft, and made an awkward 
rift, 

Started the stem-post, also shatter’d the 
Whole of her stern-frame, and, ere she could 
lift 

Herself from out her present jeopardy. 

The rudder tore away: twas time to sound 
The pumps, and there were four feet water 
found. 

xxvni. 

One gang of people instantly was put 
Upon the puinns, and the remainder set 
To get up part of the cargo, and what not ; 
But they could not come at the leak as 
yet; 

At last they did get at it really, but 
Still their salvation was an even bet : 

The water rush’d through in a way quite 
puzzling, 

■While they thrust sheets, shirts, jackets, 
bales of muslin, 

XXIX. 

Into the opening; but all such ingredients 
Would have been vain, and they must 
have gone down. 

Despite of all their efforts and expedients, 
But for the pumps : I ’m glad to make them 
known 

To all the brother tars who may have need 
hence, 

For fifty tons of water were upthrown 
By them per hour, and they all had been 
undone. 

But for the maker, Mr. Mann, of London. 


Jfuan, 


XXX. 

As day advanced the weather seem’d to 
abate, 

And then the leak they reckon’d to reduce. 

And keep the ship afloat, though three feet 
yet 

Kept two hand and one chain-pump still 
in use. 

The wind blew fresh again : as it grew late 

A squall came on, and while some guns 
broke loose. 

A gust — which all descriptive power tran- 
scends — 

Laid with one blast the ship on her beam 
ends. 

XXXI. 

There she lay, motionless, and seem’d upset ; 

The water left the hold, and wash’d the 
decks. 

And made a scene men do not soon forget ; 

For they remember battles, fires, and 
wrecks, 

Or any other thing that brings regret, 

Or breaks their hopes, or hearts, or heads, 
or necks ; 

Thus drownings are much talk’d of by the 
divers, 

And swimmers, who may chance to be sur- 
vivors. 

XXXII. 

Immediately the masts were cut away, 

Both mahi and mizen : first the mizen 
w’ent. 

The main-mast follow’d; but the slnp still 
lay 

Like a mere log, and baflled our intent. 

Foremast and bowsprit were cut down, and 
they 

Eased her at last (although we never 
meant 

To part with all till every hope was bliglited) 

And then with violence the old ship righted. ’ 

xxxm. 

It may be easily supposetl, while this 

Was going on, some people were unquiet, 

That passengers would find it much amiss 

To lose tlieir lives, as well as spoil their 
diet; 

That even the able seaman, deeming his 

Days nearly o’er, might be disposed to 
not, 

As upon such occasions tars will ask 

For grog, and sometimes drink rum from the 
cask. 
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XXXIV. 

There’s nought, no tlouht, so much the spirit 
calms 

As rum and true religion : thus it was, 

Some plunder’d, some drank spirits, some 
sung psalms, 

The high wind made the treble, and as 
bass 

The hoarse harsh waves kept time; fright 
cured the qualms 

Of all the luckless landsmen’s sea-sick 
maws : 

Strange sounds of wailing, blasphemy, de- 
votion. 

Clamour’d in chorus to the roaring ocean. 


They tried the pumps again, and though before 
Their desperate efforts seem’d all useless 
gro\vn, 

A glimpse of sunshine set some hands to 
bale — 

The stronger pump’d, the weaker thrumm'd 
a sail. 

XXXIX. 

Under the vessel’s keel the sail was pass’d, 
And for the moment it had some effect ; 

But with a leak, and not a stick of mast, 

Nor rag of canvas, what could they expect? 

But still 'tis best to struggle to the last, 

’Tis never too late to be wholly wreck’d: 

And though ’tis true that man can only die 
once, 

'T is not so pleasant in the Gulf of Lyons. 


Perhaps more mischief had been done, but for 
Our Juan, who, with sense beyond his 
years, 

Got to tlie spirit-room, and stood before 
It with a pair of pistols ; and their fears. 
As if Death were more dreadful by his door 
Of fire than water, spite of oaths and tears, 
Kept still aloof the crew, who, ere they sunk, 
Thought it would be becoming to die drunk. 

XXXVI. 

“Give ug more grog,” they cried, “for it 
will be 

All one an hour hence.” Juan answer’d, 
“Nol 

’Tis true that death awaits both you and me, 
But let us die like men, not sink below 
Like brutes : ’’—and thus his dangerous post 
kept he, 

And none liked to anticipate the blow ; 

And even Pedrillo, his most reverend tutor. 
Was for some rum a disappointed suitor. 

XXXATI. 

The good old gentleman was quite aghast. 
And made a loud and pious lamentation ; 
Repented all liis sins, and made a last 
Irrevocable vow of reformation ; 

Nothing should tempt hun more (this peril 
past) 

To quit his academic occupation, 

In cloisters of the classic Salamanca, 

To follow Juan’s wake, Uke Sancho Panca. 

xxxvm. 

But now there came a flash of hope once 

Day broke, and the wind lull’d : the masts 
were gone ; ^ * 

The leak increased ; shoals round ber, nut no 

shore. 

The vessel swam, yet still she held her own. 


XIv. 

There winds and waves had hurl’d them, 
and from thence. 

Without their will, they carried them 
away; 

For they were forced with steermg to uis- 
peiise. 

And never had as yet a quiet day 
On which they might repose, or even com- 
mence 

A lurymast or rudder, or could say 
The ship would swim an hour, which, by 

good luck, , 

Still swam— though not exactly like a duck. 


XLI. 

The wind, in fact, perhaps, was rather less. 
But the ship labour’d so, they scarce could 
hope 

To weather out much longer ; the distress 
Was also great wth which they had to 

cope , 

For want of water, and their sohd mess 
Was scant enough: in vain the telescope 
Was used— nor sail nor shore appear d in 

* 1 4 

Nought but'the heavy sea, and coining night. 


XLJl. 

'ain the weather threaten’d,— again blew 
A gale, and in the fore and after hold 
atfr appear’d; yet, though tlie people 

A-U this, the most were patient, and some 

,tU the^’chains and leathers were worn 

Of ai?our%umps:— a wreck complete she 

mercy^<^’the waves, whose mercies are 

ko human beings during civil war. 
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xLm. 

Then came the carpenter, at last, with tears 
In his rough eyes, and told the captain, he 
Could do no more : he was a man in years, 
And long had voyaged through many a 
stormy sea, 

And if he wept at length, they were not fears 
That made his eyelids as a woman’s be, 
But he, poor fellow, had a wife and children, 
Two things for djung people quite bewilder- 
ing. 

XLI\'. 

The ship was evidently settling now 
Fast by the head ; and, all distinction 
gone, 

Some went to prayers again, and made a 
vow 

Of candles to their saints — but there were 
none 

To pay them with; and some look’d o’er the 
bow ; 

Some hoisted out the boats ; and there was 
one 

That begg’d Podrillo for an absolution, 

Who told him to bo damn’d — in his con- 
fusion. 

XLV. 

Some lash’d them in their hammocks ; some 
put on 

Their best clothes, as if going to a fair ; 
Some cursed the day on which they saw the 
sun. 

And gnash'd their teeth, and howling, tore 
tlicir hair ; 

And others went on as they had begun, 
Getting the boats out, being well aware 
That a tight boat will live in a rouglj sea, 
Unless with breakers close beneath her lee. 

XMl. 

The worst of all was, that in their condition, 
Having been several days in great distress, 
T was difficult to get out such provision 
As now might render their long suffering 
less : 

Won, even when dying, dislike inanition ; 
Their stock was damaged by the weather’s 
stress : 

Two casks of biscuit, and a keg of butter. 
Were all that could be thrown into the cutter. 

XL\TI. 

But in the long-boat they contrived to stow 
Some pounds of bread, though injured by 
the wet; 

Water, a twenty-gallon cask or so; 

Six flasks of wine ; and they contrived to 
get 


A portion of their beef up from below, 

And with a piece of pork, moreover, met, 
But scurce enough to serve them for a 
luncheon — 

Then there was rum, eight gallons in a 
puncheon. 

XLVin. 

The other boats, the yawl and pinnace, had 
Been stove in the beginning of the gale ; 
And the long-boat’s condition was but bad, 

As there were bat two blankets for a sail. 
And one oar for a mast, which a young lad 
Tlirew in by good luck over the ship’s rail ; 
And two boats could not hold, far less be 
stored, 

To save one half the people then on board. 

XLIX. 

’Twas twilight, and the sunless day went 
down 

Over the waste of waters; like a veil, 
Which, if withdrawn, would but disclose the 
frown 

Of one whose liatc is mask’d but to assail. 
Thus to their hopeless eyes tlie night was 
shown, 

And grimly darkled o’er the faces pale, 

And the dim desolate deep : twelve days had 
Fear 

Been their familiar, and now Death was 
here. 

L. 

Some trial had been making at a raft, 

With little liope in such a rolling sea, 

A sort of thing at which one would have 
laugh’d, 

If any laughter at such times could be, 
Unless with people who too much have 
quaff’d. 

And have a kind of wild and horrid glee, 
Half epileptical, and half hysterical 
Their preservation would have been a mi- 
racle. 

LI. 

At half-past eight o’clock, booms, hencoops, 

1 spars, 

And all things, for a chance, had been cast 
loose 

That still could keep afloat the struggling 
tars, 

For yet they strove, although of no great 
use: 

There w'as no light in heaven but a few stars 

The boats put off o’ercrowded with their 
crews ; 

j She gave a heel, and then a lurch to port. 
And, going down head foremost— sunk in 
‘ short. 
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LTI. 

Tbeu rose from sea to sky the wild farewell — 
Then shriek'd the timid, and stood still the 
brave — 

Then some leap’d overboard with dreadful 
yell, 

As eager to anticipate their grave ; 

And the sea yawn’d around her like a bell, 
And down she suck’d with her the whirling 
wave, 

Like one who grapples with his enemy, 

And strives to strangle him before he die. 

Lin. 

And first one universal shriek there rush’d, 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 

Of echoing thunder; and then all was 
hush’d. 

Save the wild wind and the remorseless 
dash 

Of billows; but at intervals there gush’d. 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 

A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 

Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 

1.1V. 

The boats, as stated, had got off before, 

.\nd in them crowded several of the crew; 

And yet their present hope was hardl3’ more 
Than what it had been, for so strong it 
blew ^ 

There* was slight chance of i*eaching any 
shore ; 

And then they were too many, though so 
few — 

Nine in the cutter, thirty in the boat. 

Were counted in them when they got afloat. 

LV. 

All the rest perish'd; near two hundred 
souls 

Had left their bodies ; and what 's w'orse, 
alas ! 

Wlieu over Catholics the ocean rolls. 

They must wait several weeks before a 
mass 

Takes off one peek of purgatorial coals, 

liecause, till peoi)le know what 's come to 
pass. 

They won’t lay out their money on the 
dead — 

It costs three francs for every mass that s 
said. 

LVI . 

Juan got into the long-boat, and there 
Contrived to help Pcdrillo to a place ; 

It seem’d as if they had exchanged their 
care, 

For Juan wore the magisterial face 


i "Wliich courage gives, while poor Pedrillo's 
pair 

Of eyes were crying for their owner’s case: 
Battista, though (a name call’d shortly Tita), 
Was lost by getting at some aqua-vita. 

LATI. 

Pedro, his valet, too, he tried to save, 

But the same cause, conducive to his loss, 
Left him so drunk, he jump’d into the wave, 
As o’er tlie cutter's edge he tried to cross, 

I And so he found a wine-and-watery grave ; 
They could not rescue him although so 
close, 

Because the sea ran higher every minute, 

; And for the boat— the crew kept crowding 
in it. 

LVin. 

A small old spaniel — which had been Bou 
Jdse’s, 

His father’s, w'hom he loved, as ye may 
think. 

For on such things the memory reposes 
With tenderness — stood howdiiig on the 
brink, 

' Knowing, (dogs have such intellectual nosesi) 

j No doubt, the vessel was about to sink; 
.\nd Juan caught liiin up, and ere be stepp’d 
Off threw' him in, then after him he leap’d. 

LIX. 

He also stuff’d liis money where he could 
About liis person, and Pedrillo’s too, 

Who let him do, in fact, w hate’er he would. 
Not knowing what himstdf to say, or do, 

As every rising wave his dread renew''d ; 

But Juan, trusting they might still get 
through, 

And deeming there w’cre remedies for any Ui, 
Thus re-embark’d his tutor and his siiamel. 

LX. 

’T was a rough night, and blew so stiffly yet. 
That the sail was becalm’d between the 

Though on the wave's high top too much to 
set 

They dared not take it in for all the 

I Each sea curl’d o’er the stern, and kept 

i them wet, .. 

I And made them bale without a moment s 

' ease. 

So that themselves as well as hopes were 

damp’d, ,, 

And the poor little cutter quickly swamp *i. 
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LXI. 

Nine sonls more went in her : the long-boat 
stiU 

Kept above water, with an oar for mast, 
Two blankets stitch’d together, aiisweriiiir ill 
Instead of sail, were to the oar made fast : 
Though every wave roll’d menacing to fill, 

And present peril all before snrj)ass‘d, 

They grieved for those who perish’d with the 
cutter, 

And also for the biscuit-casks and butter. 

Lxn. 

The sun rose red and fiery, a sure sign 
Of the continuance of the gale : to run 
Before tffe sea until it should grow fine, 

Was all that for the present could be done : 
A few tea-spoonfuls of their runx and wine 
Were served out to the people, who begun 
To faint, and damaged bread wet through 
the bags, 

And most of them had little clothes but rags. 

Lxm. 

They counted thirty, crowded in a space 
Which left scarce room for motion or 
exertion ; 

They did their best to modify their case. 

One half sate up, though numb’d with the 
immersion, ' 

While t’other half were laid down in their 
place. 

At watch and watch; thus, shivering like 
the tertian 

Ague in its cold fit, they fill’d their boat, 

With nothing but the sky for a great coat. 

LXIV. 

’Tis very certain the desire of life 

Prolongs it: this is obvious to physicians, 
When patients, neither plagucMl with friends 
nor wife. 

Survive through very desperate conditions, 
Because they still can hope, nor shines the 
knife 

Nor shears of Atropos before their visions : 
Despair of all recovery spoils longevity. 

And makes men’s miseries of alarming 
brevity. 

LXV. 

’T is said that persons living on annuities 
Ai^ longer lived than others,— God knows 
why, 

Unless to plague the grantors, — yet so true 
it is, 

That some, I really think, do never die; 


Of any creditors the worst a Jew it is, 

And that ’s their mode of furnishing supply: 

In my young days they lent me cash that 
way, 

Which I found very troublesome to pay. 

l.XYl. 

’Tis thus with people in an open boat. 

They live upon tlie love of life, and bear 

More than can be believed, or even thought, 
And stand like rocks the tempest’s wear 
and tear ; 

And hardship still has been the sailor’s lot. 
Since Noah’s ark wx*nt cruising here and 
there ; 

She had a curious crew’ as well as cargo, 

Like the first old Greek privateer, the Argo. 

LXra. 

But man is a carnivorous production. 

And must have meals, at least one meal a 
day; 

He cannot live, like wocxlcocks, upon suction, 
But, like the shark and tiger, must have 
prey ; 

Although his anatomical construction • 

Bears vegetables, in a grumbling way. 

Your labouring people think beyond all 
question 

Beef, veal, and mutton, better for digestion. 

LXVHT. 

And thus it was with this our hapless crew ; 
For on the third day there came on a 
calm, 

And though at first their strength it might 
renew. 

And lying on their weariness like balm, 

Lull d them like turtles sleeping on the blue 
Of ocean, when they woke they felt a 
qualm. 

And fell all ravenously on their provision. 

Instead of hoarding it with due precision. 

LXIX. 

The consequence was easily foreseen — 

They ate up all they had, and drank their 
wine, 

In spite of all remonstrances, and then 

On what, in fact, next day were they to 
dine ? 

They hoped the wind would rise, these foolish 
men ! 

And carry them to shore; these hopes 
were fine, 

But as they had but one oar, and that brittle, 

It would have been more wise to save their 
victual. 
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LXX. 

The fourth day came, hut not a breath of air, 
And Ocean slumber’d like an imweau’d 
child : 

The fifth day, and theii' boat lay floating 
there, 

The sea and sky were blue, and cleai*, and 
mild — 

With their one oar (I wish they had had a 
pair) 

What could they do? and hunger’s rage 
grew wild : 

So Juan’s spaniel, sjute of his entreating, 
"Was kill’d, and portion’d out for present 
eating. 

LXXI. 

On the sixth day they fed upon his hide, 

And Juan, who had still refused, because 
The creature was his father’s dog that died. 
Now feeling all the vulture in his jaws. 
With some remorse received (though first 
denied) 

As a great favour one of the fore-paws, 
Which he divided with Pedrillo, who 
Devour’d it, longing for the other too. 

Lxxn. 

The seventh day, and no wind — the burning 
sun 

Blister'd and scorch’d, and, stagnant on 
the sea. 

They lay like cai'casses ; and liope was none, 
Save in the breeze that came not : savagely 
They glared upon each other — all was done, 
Water, and wine, and food, — and you 
might see 

The longings of the cannibal arise 
(Although they spoke not) in their wolfish eyes. 

LXXJII. 

At length one whisper'd his companion, who 
Whisper’d another, and thus it went round. 
And then into a hoarser murmur gi*ew, 

An ominous, and wild, and desperate sound ; 
And when his comrade’s thought each 
sufferer knew, 

’Twas but his own, suppress'd till now, he 
found : 

And out they siioke of lots for flesh and blood. 
And who should die to be his fellow’s food. 

LXXIV. 

But ere they came to this, they that day shared 
Snny> leathern caps, and what remain'd of 
shoes ; 

And then they look’d around them, and 
despair’d. 

And none to be the sacrifice would choose ; 


At length the lots were torn up, and pre- 
pared, 

But of materials that must shock the 
Muse — 

HaWng no paper, for the w’ant of better, 

They took by force from Juan Julia’s letter. 

LXXV. 

Then lots w’ere made, and mark’d, and mix’d, 
and handed 

In silent horror, and their distribution 

Lull’d even the savage hunger which de- 
manded, 

Like the Promethean vulture, this pollu- 
tion ; 

None in particular had sought or plann’d it, 

’Twas nature gnaw’d them to this reso- 
lution. 

By which none W’ere permitted to be neuter — 

And the lot fell on Juan’s luckless tutor. 


LXXVI. 

He but requested to be bled to death : 

The sux'geon had his instruments, and bled 
Pedrillo, and so gently ebb’d his breath, 

You hardly could perceive when he was 
dead. 

He died as born, a Catholic in faith. 

Like most in the belief in which they’re 
bred, 

And first a little crucifix he kiss’d. 

And then held out his jugulai* and wrist. 

Lxxra. 

The surgeon, as there was no other fee. 

Had his ^*st choice of morsels for his 
pains ; 

But being thii’stiest at the moment, he 

PrefeiT’d a draught from the fast-flowing 
veins : 

Part was divided, part thrown in the sea, 

And such things as the entrails and the 

... . i r 

Eegaled two sharks, who follow d oer tlie 
billow — 

The sailors ate the rest of poor Pedrillo. 

Lxxvni. 

The sailors ate him, all save three or four. 
Who were not quite so fond of animal food ; 
To these was added Juan, who, before 
Refusing his own spaniel, hardly t^uld 
Feel now his appetite increased much more ; 

’T was not to be expected that he should. 
Even in extremity of their disaster, 

Dine with them on his pastor and Ins master. 
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LXXIX. 

'T was better that he did not; for, in fact, 

The consequence was awful in the extreme ; 
For they, who were most ravenous in the 
act. 

Went raging mad — Lord! how they did 
blaspheme ! 

And foam, and roll, with strange convulsions 
rack’d, 

Drinking salt-water like a mountain- 
stream ; 

Tearing, and grinning, howling, screeching, 
swearing, 

And, mth hyaena-laughter, died despairing. 

LXXX. 

Their numbers were much thiun’d by this 
infliction, 

And all the rest were thin enough, Heaven 
know’s ; 

And some of them had lost their recollection. 
Happier than they who still perceived their 
woes ; 

But others ponder’d on a new dissection. 

As if not warn’d sufficiently by those 
Who had already perish’d, suffering madly, 
For having used their appetites so sadly. 

LXXXI. 

And next they thought upon the master’s 
mate. 

As fattest ; but he saved himself, because, 
Besides being much averse from such a fate, 
There were some other reasons: the first j 
was. 

He liad been rather indisposed of late ; 

And that w’hich chiefly proved his saving ' 
clause, t 

Was a small present made to him at Cadiz, 

By general subscription of the ladies. 

LXXXIT. 

Of poor Pedrillo something still remain’d, 

But was used sparingly, — some were afraid, 
And others still their appetites constrain’d, J 
Or but at times a little supper made ; 

All except Juan, who throughout abstain’d, 
Chewing a piece of bamboo, and some lead: 
At length they caught two boobies, and a 
noddy, 

And then they left off eating the dead body. 

I.XXXIII. 

And if Petlrillo’s fate should shocking be. 
Remember Ugolino condescends 
To eat the head of his arch-enemy 
The moment after he politely ends 


His tale : if foes be food in hell, at sea 

’Tis surely fair to dine upon our friends, 

When shipwTeck’s short allowance grow s too 
scanty, 

Without being much morehorriblethan Dante. 

Lxxxrv'. 

And the same night there fell a shower of 
rain. 

For which their mouths gaped, like the 
cracks of earth 

When dried to summer dust ; till taught by 
pain. 

Men really know not w’hat good water’s 
worth ; 

If yon had been in Turkey or in Spain, 

Or with a famish’d boat’s-crew had your 
berth, 

Or in the desert heard the camel’s bell, 

You 'd w’ish yourself where Truth is — in 
a well. 

LXXXV. 

It pour’d down torrents, but they were no 
richer, 

Until they found a ragged piece of sheet. 

Which served them as a sort of spongy 
pitcher, 

And when they deem’d its moisture W’as 
complete. 

They wrung it out, and though a thu-sty 
ditcher 

Might not have thought the scanty draught 
so sweet 

As a full pot of porter, to their thinking 

They ne’er till now had known the joys of 
drinking. 

LXXXVI. 

And their baked lips, with many a bloody 
crack. 

Suck’d in the moisture, which like nectar 
stream’d ; 

Their throats were ovens, their swoln tongues 
were black 

As the rich man’s in hell, wdio vainly 
scream’d 

To beg the beggar, who could not rain back 

A drop of dew, when every drop had 
seem’d 

To taste of heaven— If this be true, indeed. 

Some Christians liave a comfortable creed. 

LXXX\TI. 

There were two fathers in this ghastly crew. 

And with them their two sons, of whom 
the one 

Was more robust and hardy to the view’, 

But he died early ; and when he w’as gone. 
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His nearest messmate told his sire, who 
threw 

One glance at him, and said, “ Heaven’s 
will he donel 

r can do nothing,” and he saw him thrown 

Into the deep without a tear or groan. 

LXXX\TrL 

The other father had a weaklier child. 

Of a soft clieek, and aspect delicate; 

But the hoy bore up long, and with a mild 
Ami patient spirit held aloof his fate ; 

Little he said, and now and then he smiled, 
As if to will a part from off the weight 

He saw increasing on his father’s heart, 

With the d**ep deadly thought, that they 
must jiart. 

Lxxxrx. 

And o’er him bent his sire, and never raised 
His eyes from off his face, hut wiped the 
foam 

From his pale lips, and ever on him gazed, 
And when the wish d-for' shower at length 
was come, 

And the boy’s eyes, which the dull film half 
glazed, 

Brighten’d, and for a moment seem’d to 
roam, 

He squeezed from out a rag some drops of 
rain 

Into his dying cliild’s mouth — but in vain. 

XC. 

The boy expired — the father held the claj’, 
And look'd upon it long, and when at last 

Death left no doubt, and the dead burthen lay 
Stiff on his heart, and pulse and hope were 
past, 

He watch'd it wistfully, until away 

’Twas borne by the rude wave wherein 
’t was cast ; 

Then he himself sunk down all dimib and 
shivering, 

And gave no sign of life, save liis limbs 
quivering. 

XCT. 

Now overhead a rainbow, bursting through 
The scattering clouds, shone, spanning the 
dark sea, 

Besting its bright base on the quivering 
blue ; 

And all within its arch appear’d to be 

Clearer than that without, and its wide hue 
Wax’d broad and wa>'ing,like a banner free. 

Then changed like to a bow that ’s beut, and 
then 

Forsook the dim eyes of these shipwreck’d 
men. 


xcn. 

It changc<l, of course; a heavenly chameleon. 
The airy child of vapour and the sun. 
Brought forth in purple, cradled in vermilion. 
Baptized in molten gold, and swathed in 
dun, 

Glittering like crescents o’er a Turk’s pavilion. 
And blending every colour into one. 

Just like a black eye in a recent scuffle 
(For sometimes we must box without the 
muffle). 

XCIH. 

Our shipuTCck'd seamen thought it a good 
omen — 

It is as well to think so, now and then ; 

’T was an old custom of the Greek and 
Roman, 

And may become of gi'cat advantage when 
Folks are discouraged ; and most surely no 
men 

Had greater need to nerve themselves agaiu 
Than these, and so this rainbow look’d like 
hope — 

Quite a celestial kaleidoscope. 

XCIV. 

About tills time a beautiful white bird, 
Web-footed, not unlike a dove in size 
And plumage (probably it might have err’d 
Upon its course), jiass’d oft before their 
ey(*s. 

And tried to perch, although it saw and 
heard 

The men within the boat, and in this guise 
It came and went, and ffutter’d round them 
tUl 

Night fell : — this seem’d a better onion still. 


XCV. 

But in this case I also must remark, 

'Twas well this bird of promise did not 

perch, 

Because the tackle of our shatter d bark 
Was not so safe for roosting as a church , 
And had it been the dove from Noah s ark, 
Returning there from her successful search, 
Which in their way that moment chanced to 

They would have eat her, olive-branch and all. 


XCAT. 

With twilight it again came on to blow, 

But not witli violence; the stars shone out, 
The boat made way ; yet now they were so 
low. 

They knew not where nor what they were 
about ; 
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Some fancied they saw land, and some said 
“Nol” 

The frequent fog-banks gave them cause to 
donbt — 

Some swore that they heard breakers, others 
guns, 

And all mistook about the latter once. 

XC\T1. 

As morning broke, the light wind died away, 
When he who had the watch sung out and 
swore, 

If ’t was not land that rose with the sun’s ray, 
He wish’d that land he never might see 
more : 

And the rest rubb’d their eyes, and saw 
a bay, 

Or thought they saw, and shaped their 
course for shore ; 

For shore it was, and gi'adually grew 

Distinct, and high, and palpable to view’. 

xcvm. 

And then of these some part burst into tears, 
Ajid others, looking with a stupid stare, 

Could not yet separate their hopes from fears, 
And seem’d as if they had no further care ; 

Wliile a few pray’d— (the first time for some 
years) — 

And at the bottom of the boat three w’ere 

Asleep : they shook them by the hand and 
head, 

And tried to aw’aken them, but found them 
dead. 

XCIX. 

The day before, fast sleeping on the water, 
They found a turtle of tlm haw k’s-bill kind. 

And by good fortune, gliding softly, caught 
her. 

Which yielded a day’s life, and to their 
mind 

Proved even still a more nutritious matter. 
Because it left encouragement behind : 

They thought that in such perils, more than 
chance 

Had sent them this for their deliverance. 

C. 

The land appear’d a high and rocky coast, 
And higher grew the mountains as they 
drew, 

Set by a current, toward it : they were lost 
In various conjectures, for none knew 

To w hat part of the earth they liad been tost. 
So changeable had been the winds that 
blew ; 

Some thought it was Mount ^tna, some the 
highlands 

Of Caudia, Cyprus, Rhodes, or other islands. 


CT. 

Meantime the current, with a rising gale, 

Still set them onwards to the welcome 
shore, 

Like Charon's bark of spectres, dull and 
pale : 

Their living freight was now reduced to 
four. 

And three dead, whom their strength could 
not avail 

To heave into the deep with those before, 
Though the two sharks still follow'd them, 
and dash’d 

The spray into their faces as they splash’d. 

CII. 

Famine, despair, cold, thirst, and heat, had 
done 

Their work on them by turns, and thinii’d 
them to 

Such things a mother had not known her son 

Amidst the skeletons of that gaunt crew' ; 
By night chill'd, by day scorch’d, thus one by 
one 

They perish’d, until wither’d to these few, 
But chiefiy by a species of self-slaughter, 

In washing down Pedrillo with salt water. 

era. 

As they drew nigh the land, w’hich now was 
seen 

Unequal in its aspect here and there, 

They felt the freshness of its growing green, 

That waved in forest-tops, and smooth’d 
the air, 

And fell upon their glazed eyes like a screen 

From glistening waves, and skies so hot 
and bare — 

Lovely seem’d any object that should sweep 
Aw ay the vast, salt, dread, eternal deep. 

crv". 

The shore look’d wild, witliout a trace of 
man, 

And girt by formidable waves ; but they 
Were mad for land, and thus their course 
they ran, 

Though right ahead the roaring breakers 
lay : 

A reef betw’een them also now' began 

To show its boiling surf and bounding 
spray, 

But finding no place for their landing better, 
They ran the boat for shore, — and overset 
her. 
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CV. 

But in liis native stream, the Guadalquivir, 
Juan to lave his youthful limbs was wont ; 
And having learnt to s\vim in that sweet 
river, 

Had often turn’d the art to some account : 
A better swdmmer 3*011 could scarce see ever, 
He could, perhaps, have pass’d the Helles- 
pont, 

As once (a feat on which ourselves we prided) 
Leander, Mi*. Ekeuhead, and I did. 

CVI. 

So here, though faint, emaciated, and stark. 
He buoy’d his bo3ish limbs, and strove to 

ply 

With tlie quick wave, and gain, ere it was 
dark. 

The beach which lay before him, high and 
dry: 

The greatest danger here was from a shark, 
That carried off his neighbour by the 
thigh ; 

As for tbe other two, they could not swim. 

So nobody arrived on shore but him. 

CVH. 

Nor yet had he aiTived but for the oar. 
Which, providentially for him, was wash’d 
Just as his feeble arms could strike no more, 
And the hard wave o’erwhelm'd him as 
’t was dash’d 

Within his grasp; he clung to it, and sore 
The waters beat while he thereto was 
lash’d ; 

At last, with scumming, wading, scrambling, 
he 

Roll'd on the beach, half senseless, from the 
sea : 

CATII. 

There, breathless, with his digging nails he 
clung 

Fast to the sand, lest the returmng wave. 
From whose reluctant roar his life he ^Tung, 
Should suck him back to her insatiate 
grave : 

And there he la3’, full length, where he was 
flung, 

Before the entrance of a cliff-worn cave, 
With just enough of life to feel its pain. 

And deem that it was saved, perhaps in vain. 

CIX. 

With slow and staggering effort he arose. 

But sunk again upon his bleeding knee 
And quivering hand ; and then he look’d for 
those 

Who long had been his mates upon the sea ; 


But none of them appear’d to share his woes. 
Save one, a corpse, from out the famish’d 
three. 

Who died two days before, aud now had 
found 

imknown barren beach for burial-ground. 


CX. 

And as he gazed, his dizzy brain spun fast, 
And down he sunk ; and as he sunk, the 
sand 

Swam round and round, and all his senses 
pass’d: 

He fell upon his side, and his stretch’d 
hand 

Droop’d dripping on the oar (their jury- 
mast). 

And, like a wither'd lily, on the land 
His slender frame and pallid aspect lay. 

As fair a thing as e’er was form’d of clay. 

CXI. 

How long in his damp trance young Juan lay 
He knew not, for the earth was gone for 
him, 

And tune had nothing more of night nor day 
For his congealing blood, and senses dim ; 
And how this hea^7 faintness pass'd away 
He knew not, till each painful pulse aud 

Ihnb, 

And tingling vein, seem’d throbbing back to 

life, , 

For Death, though vanquish'd, still retued 

with strife. 

cxn. 

His eyes he open’d, shut, again unclosed. 

For all was doubt and dizziness ; he tliougnt 
He still was in the boat, and had but dozed, 
And felt again with his despair o’erwrought, 
And wish’d it death in which he had reposed. 
And then once more his feelings back were 
brought, 

And slowly by his s^’imming e3*cs was seen 
A lovely female face of seventeen. 


GXin. 

’Twas bending close o’er his, and the small 
Seei?d almost prying into his for l^^eath ; 

And chafing him, the soft warm hand of youth 

Recall’d his answering spirits back from 

And, bathiig liischUl temples tried to soothe 
Each pulse to animation, till beneath 
Its gentle touch and trembling care, a sigh 
To these kind efforts made a low reply. 
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CXIV. 

Then was the cordial pour’d, and mantle flung 
Around his scarce-clad limbs ; and the fair 
arm 

liaised higher the faint head which o’er it 
hung ; 

And her transparent check, all pure and 
wann, 

Pillow’d his doath-like forehead ; then she 
wrung 

His dewy curls, long drench'd by every 
storm ; 

And watch'd with eagerness eacli throb that 
drew 

A sigh from his heaved bosom — and hers, too. 

cxv. 

And lifting him with care into the cave, 

The gentle girl, and her attendant, — one 

Young, yet her elder, and of brow less 
grave. 

And more robust of figure — then begun 

To kindle lire, and as the new flames gave 
Light to the rocks that roof'd them, which 
the sun 

Had never seen, the maid, or whatsoe'{T 

She was, ai>pcar’d distinct, and tall, and fair. 

CXM. 

Her hrow was overhung with coins of gold, 
That spai’kled o'er tlie auburn of her hair, 

Her clustering hair, whose longer locks were 
roll'd 

In braids behind; and though her stature 
were 

Even of the highest for a female mould, 

They nearly reach’d her heel ; and in lier 
air 

There was a something which bespoke com- 
mand, 

As one who was a lady in the land. 

CXVII. 

Her liair, 1 said, was auburn ; but her eyes 
Were black as death, their lashes the same 
hue. 

Of downcast length, in whose silk shadow i 
lies 

Deepest attraction ; for when to the view 

Forth from its raven fringe the full glance 
flies, 

Ne’er with such force the swiftest arrow 
flew ; 

’Tis as the snake late coil'd, who pours his 
length, 

.Vnd hurls at once his venom and his strength, i 


^uan. 


CXVIII. 

Her brow was white and low, her clieek’s pure 
dye 

Like twilight rosy still with the set sun ; 
Short nj[)por lip — sweet lips 1 that make us 
sigh 

Ever to have seen such ; for she was one 
Fit for the model of a statuary 
(A race of mere impostors, when all ’s done — 
r ve seen much liner women, ripe and real, 
Than all tlie nonsense of their stone ideal . 

CXIX. 

I ’ll tell you why I say so, for 't is just 
One should not rail without a decent cause : 
There was an Irish lady, to whose bust 
I ne’er saw justice done, and yet alie was 
A frequent model ; and if e’er she must 
Yield to stern Time and Nature’s uTinklinc 
laws. 

They will destroy a face which mortal thouglit 
Ne’er compass'd, nor less mortal chisel 
wrought. 

cxx. 

And sucli was she, the lady of the cave : 

Her di'ess was very different from the 
Simnish, 

Simpler, and yet of colours not so grave ; 

For, as you know, the Si)anish women 
banish 

Bright hues when out of doors, and yet, while 
wave 

Around them (what I hope will never vanish) 
The basquina and the mantilla, tlicy 
Seem at the same time mystical and gay. 

cxxi. 

But with our damsel this was not the case : 

Her dress was many-colour’d, flnely spun; 
Her locks curl'd negligently round her face, 
But through them gold and gems profusely 
shone : 

Her girdle sparkled, and the richest lace 
Flow’d in her veil, and many a precious stone 
Flash’d on her little hand ; but, what was 
shocking, 

Her small snow feet had slippers, but no 
stocking. 

CXXII. 

The other female’s dress was not unlike, 

But of inferior materials : she 
Had not so many ornaments to strike, 

Her hair had silver only, bound to be 
Her dowry ; and her veil, in form alike. 

Was coarser; and her air, though Ann, less 
free ; 

Her hair was thicker, but less long ; her eyes 
As black, but quicker, and of smaller size. 
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CXXIII. 

And these two tended him, and cheer'd him 
both 

With food and raiment, and those soft 
attentions, 

Which arc — (as I must own) — of female 
fjrowth. 

And have ten thousand delicate inventions : 
They made a moat superior mess of broth, 

A thing whicli poesy but seldom mentions, 
But the best dish that e’er was cook’d since 
Homer's 

Achilles order d dinner for new comers. 

cxxrv'. 

I 'll tell you who they were, this female pair, 
Lest they should seem princesses in disguise ; 
Besides, I hate all mystery, and that air 
Of clap-trap, which your recent poets prize ; 
Ajid so, in short, the girls they really were 
They shall appear before your curious eyes, 
Mistress and maid ; the first was only daughter 
Of an old man, who lived upon the water. 

exxy. 

A fisherman lie had been in his youth. 

And still a sort of fisherman was he ; 

But other speculations were, in sooth. 

Added to his connexion with the sea, 
Perhaps not so respectable, in truth : 

A little smuggling, and some piracy. 

Left him, at last, the sole of many masters 
Of an ill-gotten million of piastres. 


cxxvni. 

He had an only daughter, call’d Haidee, 

The greatest heiress of the Eastern Isles ; 
Besides, so very beautiful was she, 

Her dowry was as nothing to her smiles : 
Still in her teens, and like a lovely tree 
She grew to womanhootl, and between 
whiles 

: Kejected several suitors, just to learn 
How to accept a better in his turn. 

CXXLX. 

I And walking out upon the beach, below 

The chff, — towards sunset, on that day she 
found. 

Insensible, — not dead, but nearly so, — 

Bon Juan, almost famish'd, and half 
drown’d ; 

But beuig naked, she was shock’d, yon know, 
Yet deem’d herself in common pity bound, 
As far as in her lay, “ to take him in, 

A stranger ” dying, with so white a skin. 

exxx. 

But taking him into her father’s house 
'SVas not exactly the best Avay to save, 

But like conveying to the cat the mouse, 

Or people in a trance into their grave ; 
Because the good old man had so much 

“ W)Vf,” 

Unlike tlie honest Arab thieves so brave, 

He would have hospitably cured the stranger 
And sold him instantly when out of danger. 


A fisher, therefore, was he, — though of men, 
Like Peter the Apostle, — and he fish’d 
For wandering merchant vessels, now and 
then, 

And sometimes caught as many as he 
wish’d ; 

The cargoes he confiscated, and gain 

He sought in the slave-market too, and 
dish’d 

Full many a morsel for that Turkish trade, 
By which, no doubt, a good deal may be made. 

CXXYH. 

He was a Greek, and on his isle had built 
i^Oiie of the wild and smaller Cyclades) 

A very handsome house from out his guilt. 
And there he lived exceedingly at ease : 
Heaven knows what cash he got, or bloo<l he 
spilt, 

A sad old fellow was he, if j'ou please ; 

But this I know, it was a spacious building. 
Full of barbaric carving, paint, and gilding. 


CXXXI. 

And therefore, with her maid, she thought it 
best 

(A virgin always on her maid relics) 

To place him in the cave for present rest : 

And when, at last, he open'd his black eyes, 
Their charity increased about their guest ; 

And their compassion grew to such a size, 
It open’d half tlic turnpike gates to heaven— 
(St. Paul says, ’tis the toll which must be 
given). 

CXXXIT. 

They made a fire,— but such a fire as they 
Upon the moment could contrive with sucli 
Materials as were cast up round the bay,— 
Some broken planks, and oars, that to tne 

touch 

Were nearly tinder, since so long they lay 
A mast was almost crumbled to a crutcti ; 
But, by God’s grace, here vTecks were m sucii 
plenty > 

That there was fuel to have furnish'd twenty. 
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cxxxm. 

He had a bed of furs, and a pelisse. 

For Haidee stripp’d her sables off to make 
His couch ; and, tlmthe might be more at ease, 
And warm, in case by chance he should [ 
awake, j 

They also gave a petticoat apiece. 

She and her maid, — and promised by day- 
break 

To pay him a fresh visit, with a dish 

For breakfast, of eggs, coflfee, bread, and fish. 

CXXXIV. 

And thus they left him to his lone repose : 

Juan slept like a top, or like the dead, 

Who sleep at last, perhaps (God only knows), 
Just for the present ; and in his lull’d head 
Not even a vision of his foi*mer woes 
Throb!) d in accursed dreams, which some- 
times spread 

Unwelcome visions of our former years, 

Till the eye, cheated, opens thick with tears. 

cxxxv. 

Young Juan slept all dreamless but the 
maid, ' 

Who smooth’d his pillow, as she left the I 
den 

Look’d back upon him, and a moment staid. 
And turn’d, believing that he call’d again. 
He slumber’d ; yet she thought, at least .she ' 
said I 

(The heart will slip, even as the tongue and i 
pen), 

lie had pronounced her name — but she forgot 
That at this moment Juan knew it not. 


CXXXVTIT. 

Not so Haidee : she sadly toss’d and tumbled, 
And startwl from her sleep, and, turning o’er. 

Cream’d of a thousand wrecks, o’er which she 
stumbled, 

And hand.some corpses strew’d upon tlie 
shore ; 

And woke her maid so early that she grumbled, 
And call’d her father’s old slaves up, who 
swore 

In several oaths — Ai'ineuian, Turk, and 
Greek — 

They knew not what to think of such a freak. 

CXXXIX. 

But up she got, and up she made them get, 
W’ith some pretence about the sun, that 
makes 

Sweet skies just when he rises, or is set ; 

And ’ti,s, no doubt, a sight to see wlien 
breaks 

Bright Pha-bus, Avliile the mountains still are 
wet 

With mist, and every bird with him awakes, 

And night is Hung off like a mourning suit 

Worn for a husband, — or some other brute. 

(XL. 

I say, the sun is a most glorious sight : 

I’ve seen him rise full oft, indeed of late 

I have sat up on purpose all the night, 

Inch hastens, as pliysicians say, one’s 
fate ; 

And so all ye, who would be in the right 
111 health and purse, begin your day to date 

From daybreak, and when coffin’d at four- 


And pensive to her father’s house she went, 
Enjoining silence strict to Zoe, who 
Better than her knew what, in fact, she meant, 
She being wiser by a year or two : 

A year or two’s an age when rightly spent. 
And Zoe spent hers, as most women do, 

In gaining all that useful sort of knowledge 
Which is acipiired in Nature’s good old college. 

cxxxra. 

The morn broke, and found Juan slumbering 
still ® 

Fast in liis cave, and nothing clash’d upon 
His rest : the rushing of the neighbouring rill 
And the young beams of the excluded sun’, 
Troubled Inm not, and he might sleep his fill • 
And need he had of slumber yet, for none ’ 
Had suffer’d more— his hardships were com- 
Ijarative 

To those related in my gi-and-dad's “Narra- 
tive.” 


score 

Engrave upon the plate, you rose at four, 

CXLI. 

And Haidt'e met the morning face to face ; 
Her own was freshest, tliough a feverisli 
ffush 

Had dyed it with the headlong blood, whose 
race 

From heart to cheek is curb’d into a blusli, 
Like to a torrent whicli a iiuuintaiiTs base, 
Tliat overpowers some Alpine river’s ru.sh, 
Checks to a lake, whose waves in circles 
spread ; 

Or the lied Sea — but the sea is not red. 

CXLII. 

And down the cliff the island virgin came. 
And near the cave her quick liglit footsteps 
drew, 

^Vliilo the sun smiled on her with his first 
ffame, 

And young Aurora kiss’d her lips with dew, 
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Taking her for a sister ; just the same 

Mistake you would have made on seeing 
the two, 

Although the mortal, quite as fresh and fair, 
Had all the advantage, too, of not being aii*. 


CXLHI. 

And when into the cavern Haidee stepp’d 
All timidly, yet rapidly, she saw 

That like an infant Juan sweetly slept; 

And then she stopp’d, and stood as if in awe 

(For sleep is awful), and on tiptoe crept 
And wrai)t him closer, lest tlie air, too raw. 

Should reach his blood, then o’er him still as 
death 

Bent, uith hush’d lips, that drank liis scarce- 
drawn breath. 

CXLrV'. 

And thus like to an angel o’er the dying 
Who die in righteousness, she loan’d ; and 
there 

All tranquilly the shii>wi*eck'd boy was lying, 
As o’er him lay the calm and stirless air : 

But Zoe the meantime some eggs was frying, 
Since, after all, no doubt the youthful pair 

^lust breakfast, and betimes — lest they should 
ask it. 

She drew out her provision from the basket. 

CXLV. 

She knew that the best feelings must have 
victual, 

And that a shipuTcck’d youth would hungr}' 
be ; 

Besides, being less in love, she yawn’d a 
little, 

And felt her veins chill’d hy the neigh- 
bom'ing sea ; 

And so, she cook d their breakfast to a tittle; 
I can’t say that she gave them any tea, 

But there were eggs, fruit, coffee, bread, fish, 
honey, 

With Scio wine, — and all for love, not money. 


CXIAT. 

And Zoe, when the eggs were ready, and 

The coffee made, would fain have waken d 
Juan ; 

But Haidee stopp’d her with her quick small 
liand, 

And without word, a sign her finger drew on 

Her lip, which Zoe needs must understand ; 

And, the first breakfast spoilt, prepared a 
new one, 

Because her mistress would not let her break 

That sleep which seem’d as it would ne’er 
awake. 


. cxLvn. 

For still he lay, and on his thin worn cheek 
A purple hectic play’d like dying day 

On the snow-toi)s of distant hiUs ; the streak 
Of sufferance yet upon his forehead lay, 

Where the blue veins look’d shadowy, shrunk, 
and weak ; 

And his black curls were dewy with the 
spray, 

Which weigh’d upon them yet, all damp and 
salt, 

Mix’d with the stony vapours of the vault. 


CXLVIII. 


And she bent o’er him, and he lay beneath, 
Hush’d as the babe upon its mother’s breast, 
Droop’d as the willow when no winds can 
breathe, 

Lull’d like the depth of ocean when at rest, 
Fair as the crowning rose of the whole wreath, 
Soft as the callow cygnet in its nest ; 

In short, he was a very pretty fellow, 
Although his woes had turn’d him rather 
yellow. 


CXLIX. 


He woke and gazed, and would have slept 

again, , . , 

But the fair face which met his eyes forbade 
Those eyes to close, thougli weariness and 

pain . 

Had further sleep a further pleasure made ; 

For woman’s face was never form’d in yam 
For Juan, so that even when he pray’d 
He turn’d from grisly saints, and martyrs 


hairy, 

To the sweet portraits 


of the Vire^in Mary. 


CL. 

And thus upon his elbow he arose, 

And look’d upon the lady, in wliose cheeK 
The pale contended with the piir2)le rose, 

As with an effort she began to speak ; 

Her eyes were eloquent, her words would 

Although she told him, in good modern 
Greek, 

With an Ionian accent, low and sweet. 

That he was faint, and must not talk, but oai. 


CLI. 

Now Juan could not understand a word, 
Being no Grecian ; but be bad an ear. 

And her voice was the warble of a hud, 

So soft, so sweet, so delicately clear, ^ 
That finer, simpler music ne er was beard , 
The sort of somid we echo with a tear. 

Without knowing why— an S » 

AVbence melody descends as from a throne. 
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cLn. 

And Juan gazed as one who is awoke 
By a distant organ, doubting if he bo 
Not yet a dreamer, till the spell is broke 
By the watchman, or some such reality. 
Or by one’s early valet’s cursed knock ; 

At least it is a hea\'y sound to me, 

Who like a morning slumber — for the niglit 
Shows stars and women in a better light. 


Three or four things, for wliich the Lord he 
praised. 

And, feeling still the famish'd vulture gnaw, 
lie fell upon whate’er was offer’d, like 
A priest, a shark, an alderman, or pike. 

CL'STII. 

He ate, and he was well supplied ; and she, 
Who watch’d him like a mother, would have 
fid 


CLm. 

And Juan, too, was heli)’d out from his dream, 
Or sleep, or whatsoe’er it was, by feeling 
A most prodigious appetite; tbe.steam 
Of Zoo’s cookery no doubt was stealing 
Upon his senses, aiid the kindling beam 
Of the new fire, which Zoe kept up, kneeling, 
To stir her viands, made him quite awake 
And long for food, but chiefly a beef-steak. 

CLr\’. 

But beef is rare within these oxless isles; 
Goat’s flesh tliere is, no doubt, and kid, and 
mutton, 

And, when a holiday upon them smiles, 

A joint upon their barbarous spits they 
put on : 

But this occurs but seldom, between whiles, 
For some of these are rocks wdth scarce a 
hut on ; 

Others are fair and fertile, among whicli 
This, though uot large, was one of the most 
rich. 

CLV. 

I say that beef is rare, and can't help thinking 
That the old fable of the Minotaur — 

From which our mcKlern morals, rightly 
shrinking, 

Condemn the royal lady’s taste who wore 
A cow’s shape for a mask— was only (sinking 
The allegory) a mere type, no more. 

That Pasiphae promoted breeding cattle, 

To make the Cretans bloodier in battle. 

CLVI. 

For we all know that English people are 
Fed upon beef— I won’t say much of beer, 
Because ’t is liquor only, and being far 
From this my subject, has no business here ; 
We know, too, they are very fond of war, 

A pleasure — like all pleasures — rather deax*.; 
So were the Cretans — from wliich I infer 
That beef and battles both were owing to her. 

ClATL. 

But to resume. The languid Juan raised 
His head upon his elbow, and he saw 
A sight on which he had not lately gazed, 

As all his latter meals had l»en quite raw, 


Him past all bounds, because she smiled to see 
Such appetite in one she had deem’d dead : 
But Zoe, being older tlian Haid» e, 

Knew (by tradition, for she ne’er had read) 
That famish’d people must be slowly nurst. 
And fed by spoonfuls, else they always burst. 

CLIX. 

And so she took the liberty to state, 

Katlier by deeds than words, because the 
case 

Was urgent, that the gentleman, whose fate 
Had made her mistress quit lier bed to trace 
Thesea-sbore at this hour, must leavehis plate. 
Unless he wish’d to die upon the place — 
She snatch’d it, and refused another morsel, 
Saying, he had gorged enough to make a 
horse ill. 


CLX. 

Next they — he being naked, save a tatter’d 
Pair of scarce decent trowsers — went to 
W’ork, 

And in tlie fire his recent rags they scatter’d, 
And dress’d him, for the present, like a Turk, 
Or Greek— that is, although it uot much 
matter’d, 

Omitting turban, slippers, pistols, dirk,— 
They furnish'd liini, entire, except some 
stitches, 

With a clean shirt, and vei'y spacious breeches. 

CLXI. 

And then fair Ilaidee tried her tongue at 
speaking, 

But not a word could Juan comprehend, 
Although he listen’d so that the young Greek in 
Her earnestness would ne’er have made an 
end ; 

And, as he interrupted not, went eking 
Her speech out to her protege and friend. 
Till ’pausing at the last her breath to take. 

She saw he did not understand Romaic. 

CLXII. 

And then she had recom-se to nods, and signs 
And smiles, and sparkles the speaking 

And read ' the only book she could) the lines 
Of his fair face, and found, by sympathy, 
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The answer eloquent, where the soul shines 
And darts in one quick glance a long reply ; 
And thus in everj’ look she saw exprest 
A world of words, and things at which she 
guess’d. 


CLXIII. 

And now, by dint of fingers and of eyes, 

And words repeated after her, he took 
A lesson in her tongue ; hut hy surmise, 

No doubt, less of her language than her 
look : 

As he who studies fervently the skies 

Turns oftener to the stars than to his book, 
Thus Juan learn’d his ali)ha beta better 
From Haidrc's glance than an3' graven letter. 

CLXIV. 

’Tis pleasing to be school’d in a strange 
tongue 

female lips and eyes — that is, I mean. 
When both the teacher and the taught are 
young, ■ 

As was the case, at least, where I have been ; ! 
They smile so when one ’s right, and when 
one’s wrong 

Thej* smile still more, and then there inter- 
vene 

Pressure of liands, perhaps even a chaste 
kiss ; — 

I learn’d the little that I know by this : 

I 

CLXV. I 

% 

% 

That is, some words of Spanish, Turk, and 
Greek, 

Italian not at all, having no teachers ; 

Much English I cannot pretend to speak, 
Learning that language chieflj’ from its 
preachers, 

Barrow, South, Tillotson, wlioin everj- week 
I study, also Blair, the highest reachers 
Of eloquence in piety and jirose — 

I hate j'our poets, so read none of those. 

(T.XVI. 

As for the ladies, I have nought to sa3-. 

A wanderer from the British world of i 
fashion, 

Where I, like other “ dogs, have had 1113' da}*,” , 
I.ike other men, too, ma3’ have had m3' 
passion — 

But that, like other things, has pass’d awa3*. 
And all her fools whom I could lay the lash 
on : 

Foes, friends, men, women, now are nought 
to me 1 

But dreams of what has been, no more to be. i 


CLXVU. 

Beturn w*e to Don Juan. He begun 
To hear new words, and to repeat them; 
but 

Some feelings, universal as the sun, 

Were such as could not in his breast be 
shut 

More than within the bosom of a nun : 

He was in love, — as 3*ou would be, no 
doubt, 

With a 3’oung benefactress, — so was she, 

.Tust in the way we very often see. 

CLXVHI. 

I And every-day by da3*bi*eak — rather early 
For Juan, w’howas somewhat fond of rest— 

She came into the cave, but it was merely 
To see her bird reposing in his nest ; 

And she would softly stir his locks so curly, 
Without disturbing her yet slumbering 
guest. 

Breathing all gently o’er his cheek and month, 

As o’er a bed of roses the sweet south. 

CLXIX. 

And every morn his colour freshlier came, 
And every day help’d on his convalescence ; 

’T was well, because health in the human 

frame ^ , 

Is pleasant, besides being true^ love s 

For health and idleness to passion’s flame 
Are oil and gunpowder ; and some good 

lessons 

Are also learnt from Ceres and from Bacchus, 

Without whom Venus will not long attack us. 


CLXX. 

While Venus fills the heart (without licart 
roally 

Love, though good always, is not quite so 

>res jiresents a plate of vermicelli, 

For love must Le sustain’d like flesh and 
blood, 

ATiile Bacchus pours out wine, or liands a 

jelly " 

Eggs, oysters, too, are amator3* foo<l; 
hit who is their purveyor from above 
leaven knows,— it may be Neptune, 1 an, or 

Jove. 

CLXXI. 

Vben Juan woke he found some good things 
rcadv, 

A batli, a breakfast, and the finest eyes 
'liat ever made a youtliful heart less steady. 
Besides her maid’s, as pretty for their sue , 
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But I have spoken of all this already — 

And repetition ’s tiresome and unwise, — 
Well — Juan, after bathing in the sea, 

Came always back to coflfeo and Haidce. 

cLxxn. 

Both were so young, and one so innocent, 

That bathing jiass’d for nothing ; Juan 
seem'd 

To lier, as ’t were, the kind of being sent, 

Of whom these two years she had nightly 
dream'd, 

A something to be loved, a creature meant 
To bo her happiness, and whom she 
deem’d 

To render happy : all who joy would win 
Must share it, — Happiness was born a twin. 1 

CLxxni. 

It was such pleasure to behold him, such 
Enlargement of existence to partake 
Nature with him, to tlirill beneath his touch, 
To watch him slumbering, and to sec him 
wake ; 

To live with him for ever were too much ; 

But thou the thought of parting made her 
quake : 

lie was her own, her ocean-treasure, cast 
Like a rich wreck — her first love, and her last. 

CLXXIV. 

And thus a moon roll’d on, and fair Haidu’e 
Paid daily visits to her boy, and took 
buch plentiful precautions, that still he 
lleinain’d unknown within his craggy nook ; 
At last her father’s prows put out to sea. 

For certain merchantmen upon the look, 

Not as of yore to carry of an lo. 

But three Ragusan vessels bound for Scio. 

t'LXXV. 

Then came her freedom, for she had no 
mother. 

So that, her father being at sea, she was 
Free as a mamed woman, or such other 
I’emalc, as where .she likes may freely pass. 
Without even the encumbrance of a brother, 
The freest she that ever gazed on glass : 

I speak of Christian lands in this comparison, 
Where wives, at least, are seldom kept in 
gairison. 

CLXXM. 

Now she prolong'd her visits and her talk 
(For they must talk), and he had learnt to 
say 

So much as to propose to take a walk, — 

For little had ho wander’d since the day 


On which, like a young flower snapp’d from 
the stalk, 

Drooping and dewy on the beach he Lay, — 
And thus they walk'd out in the afternoon, 
Ajid saw the sun set opposite the moon. 

CLXX\TI. 

It was a wild and breaker-beaten coast, 

With cliffs above, and a broad sandy shore, 
Guarded by shoals and rocks as by an host, 
With here and there a creek, whose aspect 
wore 

A better welcome to the tempest-tost ; 

And rarely ceased the haughty billow’s roar. 
Save on the dead long summer days, which 
make 

The outstretch’d ocean glitter like a lake. 

CLXXVUI. 

And the small ripple si)ilt upon the beach 
Scarcely o’erpass’d the cream of your 
champagne. 

When o’er tlie brim the sparkling bumpers 
reach, 

Tliat Bpring-dew of the spirit! tlie heart's 
rain ! 

Few things surpass old wine ; and they may 
preach 

Who please, — the more because they preach 
in vain, — 

I^et us have wine and women, mirth and 
laughter. 

Sermons and soda-water the da}' after. 

tLXXIX 

: Man, being reasonable, must get drunk ; 

The best of life is but intoxication : 

Glory, the grape, love, gold, in these are sunk 
The hopes of all men, and of every nation ; 

: Without their sap, how branchless were the 
trunk 

Of life’s strange tree, so fruitful on occasion! 
But to return, — Get very drunk ; and when 
You wake with headache, you shall see what 
' theu. 

CL XXX. 

I 

King for your valet — bid him quickly bring 
Some hock and soda-water, then you ’U 
I know 

A pleasure worthy Xerxes the great king; 

For not the blest sherbet, sublimed with 
suow, 

Nor the first sparkle of the desert spring, 

Nor Burgundy in all its sunset glow, 

After long travel, ennui, love, or slaughter, 
Vie with that draught of hock and soda-water. 
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CLxxxr. 

The coast — I think it was the coast that I 
Was just describing — Yes, it loas the coast — 
Lay at this i)eriod quiet as the sky, 

Tlic sands untumbled, the blue waves untost, 
And all was stillness, save the sea-bird’s cry, 
And dolphin’s leap, and little billow crost 
By some low rock er shelve, that made it fret 
Against the boundary it scarcely wet. 

CLXXXIT. 

And forth they wander'd, her sire being gone, 
As I have said, upon an exi)edition ; 

And mother, brother, guardian, she had none, 
Save Zoe, who, altliough with due precision 
She waited on her lady with the sun, 
Thought daily service was her onlj' mission, 
Bringing warm water, wreathing her long 
tresses, 

And asking now and then for cast-off dresses. 

(LXXXIII, 

It was the cooling hour, just when the rounded 
Bed sun sinks down behind the azure hill. 
Which then seems as if the whole earth it 
bounded, 

Circlingall nature, hush’d, anddim, and still. 
With the far mountain-crescent half sur- 
rounded 

On one side, and the deep sea calm and chill. 
Upon the other, and the rosy sky, 

With one star sparkling through it like an eye. 

(’LXXXIV. 

And thus they wander’d forth, and hand in 
hand, 

Over the shining pebbles and the shells. 
Glided along the smooth and harden’d sand, 
And in the worn and wild receptacles 
Work’d by the storms, yet work’d as it were 
plann’d. 

In hollow halls, with sparry roofs and cells, ; 
They turn’d to rest ; and, each clasp’d by an ; 

arm, I 

Yielded to the deep twilight’s purple charm. 

CLXXXV. 

They look’d up to the sky, whose lloaling glow 
Spread like a rosy ocean, vast and bright ; 
They gazed upon the glittering sea below. 
Whence the broad moon rose circling into 
sight ; 

They heard the waves .splash, and the wind I 
so low, 

And saw each other's dark eyes darting light 
Into each other — and, beholding this, 

Their lips drew near, and clung into a kiss ; 1 


CLXXXVI. 

A long, long kiss, a kiss of youth, and love, 
And beauty, all concentrating like rays 
Into one focus, kindled from above ; 

Such kisses as belong to early days, 

Where heart, and soul, and sense, in concert 
move. 

And the blood’s lava, aud the pulse 
a blaze, 

Each kiss a heart-quake, — for a kiss’s strength, 
I think it must be reckon’d by its length. 

CLxxxvn. 

By length I mean duration ; theirs endured 
Heaven knows how long — no doubt they 
never reckon’d ; 

And if they had, they could not have secured 
The sum of their sensations to a second : 
They had not spoken ; but they felt allured. 
As if their sonlsand lips eachother beckon’d, 
Which, being join’d, like swarming bees they 
clung — 

Their hearts the flowers from wheuce the 
honey sprung. 

CLXXXVHI. 

They were alone, but not alone as they 
Who shut in chambers think it loneliness ; 
The silent ocean, and the starlight bay. 

The twilight glow, which momently grew 
less, ^ 

The voiceless sands, and dropping caves, that 
lay 

Around them, made them to each other 
press. 

As if there were no life bencatli the sky 
Save theirs, and that their life could never 
die. 

C’LXXXIX. 

The3’ fear'd no eyes nor ears on that lone 
beach, 

They felt no terrors from the night ; they 

were , 

All in all to each other ; though their speech 
Was broken words, they thoit(fht a language 

there, — . , 

Aud all the burning tongues tlie passions teach 
Found in one sigh the best interpreter 
Of nature’s oracle — first love, — that all 
Which Eve has left her daughters since her 
fall. 

cxc. 

IlaidOe spoke not of scruples, ask’d no vows, 
Nor offer’d any ; she had never heanl 
Of plight and promises to be a spoils^, 

Or perils by a loving maid incurr d ; 
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She was all which pure ignorance allows, 

And flew to her young mate like a young 
bird, 

And never having dreamt of falsehood, she 
Had not one word to say of constancy. 

CXCI. 

She loved, and was beloved— she adored, 

And she was worshipp’d; after nature’s 
fashion, 

Their intense souls, into each other pour’d, 
If souls could die, had perish’d in that 
_ passion, — 

But by degrees their senses were restored, 
Agam to be o’ercome, again to dash on ; 
And, beating 'gainst hia bosom, Haidee’s 
heart 

Felt as if never more to beat apart. 

CXCTI. 

Alas t they were so young, so beautiful, 

So lonely, loving, helpless, and the hour 
Was that in which the heart is always full. 
And, having o’er itself no further pow’er. 
Prompts deeds eternity cannot annul, 

But pays off moments in an endless shower 
Of hell-fire — all prepared for people giving 
Pleasure or pain to one another living. 

CXCIII. 

Alas ! for Juan and Haidee ! they were 
So loving and so lovely — till then never. 
Excepting our first parents, such a pair 
Had run the risk of being damn’d for ever ; 
And Haidee, being devout as well as fair. 

Had, doubtless, heard about the Stygian 
river. 

And hell and purgatory — but forgot 
Just in the very crisis she should not. 

cxvrv. 

They look upon each other, and their ej*es 
Gleam in the moonlight; and her white 
arm clasps 

Bound Juan’s head, and his around her lies 
Half buried in the tresses which it grasps ; 
She sits upon his knee, and drinks his sighs. 
He hers, until they end in broken gasps ; 
And thus they form a group that’s quite 
antique. 

Half naked, loving, natural, and Greek. 

cxcv. 

And when those deep and burning moments 
pass'd, 

And Juan sunk to sleep within her arms, 
She sl(q)t not, hut all tenderly, though fast. 
Sustain’d his head upon her bosom’s 
charms ; 


And now and then her eye to heaven is cast, 
And then on the pale cheek her breast now 
warms, 

Pillow'’d on her o’crflowiug heart, which 
pants 

With all it granted, and with all it grants. 

C'XCVI. 

An infant when it gazes on a light, 

A child the moment when it drains tlie 
breast, 

A devotee when soars the Host iij sight, 

An Arab with a stranger for a guest, 

A sailor when the prize has struck in fight, 

A miser filling his most hoarded cliest. 

Feel rapture ; but not such true joy arc 
reaping 

As they who watch o’er what tliey love while 
sleeping. 

CXCA^I. 

For there it lies so tranquil, so beloved, 

All that it hath of life with us is living ; 

So gentle, stirless, helpless, and unmoved, 
And all unconscious of the joy 'tis giving ; 

All it hath felt, inflicted, pass'd, and proved, 
Hush’d into depths beyond the watcher’s 
diving ; 

There lies the thing we love with all its 
errors 

And all its charms, like death without its 
terrors. 

CXCVUI. 

The lady watch’d her lover — and that hour 
Of Love’s, and Night’s, and Ocean’s 
solitude, 

O’erflow’d her soul with their united power ; 
Amidst the barren sand and rocks so rude 

She and her wave-worn love had made their 
bower, 

Where nought upon their passion could 
intrude, 

And all the stars that crowded the blue 
space 

baw nothing happier than her glowing face. 

C'XC’IX. 

' Alas ! the love of women ! it is kiion n 

I To be a lovely and a fearful thing ; 

For all of theirs upon that die is tlirown, 

And if ’tis lost, life hath no more to bring 

To them but mockeries of the past alone, 

And their revenge is as the tiger’s spring, 

Deadly, and quick, and crushing ; yet, as 
real 

' Torture is theirs, wliat tliey inflict they feel. 
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cc. 

They are right; for man, to man so oft 
unjust, 

Is always so to women ; one sole boiid 

Awaits them, treachery is all their trust; 

Taught to conceal, their bursting hearts 
despond 

Over theii* idol, till some wealthier lust 

Buys them in marriage — and what rests 
beyond ? 

A thankless husband, next a faithless lover, 

Then dressing, nursing, praying, and all's 
over. 

CCI. 

Some take a lover, some take drams or 
prayers. 

Some mind their household, others dissi- 
pation. 

Some run away, and but excliangc their 
cares, 

Losing the advantage of a virtuous station ; 

Tew changes e'er can better tlioir affairs, 

Theirs being an unnatural situation, 

From the dull palace to the dirty hovel: 

Some play the devil, and then write a novel. 

C'CTI. 

Ilaidce was Nature's bride, and knew not 
this : 

Haid< e was Passion’s child, born wliere 
tlie sun 

Showers triple light, and scorches even the 
kiss 

Of his gazelle-eyed daughters; slie was 
one 

Made but to love, to feel that she was his 

Who was her chosen : what was said or 
done 

Elsewhere was nothing. She had nought to 
fear, 

Hope, care, nor love beyond, — her heart beat 
here. 

ccni. 

And oh! tliat quickening of the heart, that 
beat ! 

How much it costs us ! yet each rising 
throb 

Is in its cause as its effect so sweet. 

That Wisdom, ever on the watcli to rob 

Joy of its alchemy, and to repeat 

Fine truths ; even Conscience, too, has 
a tongli job 

To make us understand each good old maxim. 

So good — I wonder Castlereagh don’t tax 
’em. 


i . cerv. 

j And now ’twas done — on the lone shore 
I were pUghted 

Their hearts ; tlic stars, their nuptial 
torches, shed 

Beauty upon the beautiful they lighted; 

I Ocean their witness, and the cave their bed, 

I By their own feelings hallow’d and united, 

1 Their priest was Solitude, and they were w^ : 

And they were happy, for to their young eyes 
' Each was an angel, and earth paradise. 

C'CV. 

Oh, Love! of whom great Ctesar was the 
suitor, 

Titus the master, Antony the slave, 
Horace, Catullus, scholars, Ovid tutor, 
Sapplio the sage blue-stocking, hi whose 
grave 

.Vll those may leap who rather would be 
neuter — 

(Leucadia’s rock still overlooks the wave)— 
Oh, Love! thou art tlie very gotl of evil, 

For, after all, we cannot call thee devil. 

CCVI. 

Thou mak’st the chaste connubial state 
precarious. 

And jestest with the brows of mightiest 
men : 

Ca’sar and Pompey, Mahomet, Belisarius, 
Have much employ'd the muse of history s 
pen : 

Their lives and fortunes were extremely 
various, 

Such worthies Time will never see again ; 
Yet to these four in tliree things the same 
luck holds. 

They all were heroes, conquerors, and 
cuckolds. 

CeVH. 

Thou mak’st philosophers ; there’s Epicurus 
.Vnd Aristi])pus, a material crew ! 

Who to immoral courses would allure us 
By theories quite practicable too ; 

If onlj' from the devil they would insure us. 
How pleasant were the maxim (not quite 

“Eat, drink, and love; what can the rest 
avail us ? ” 

So said the royal sage Sardanapalus. 

ccrvTii. 

But Juan ! had he quite forgotten Julia ? 

And should he have forgotten her so soon . 

I can’t but say it seems to me most truly a 
Perplexing question ; but, no doubt, tue 

moon 
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Does these things for us, and whenever 
newly a 

Strong p^pitation rises, ’tis her boon, 

Else how the devil is it that fresh features 
Have such a charm for us poor human 
creatures ? 

CCIX. 

I hate inconstancy — I loathe, detest, 

Abhor, condemn, abjure the mortal made 
Of such quicksilver clay that in bis breast 
No permanent foundation can be laid ; 
Love, constant love, has been my constant 
guest, 

And yet last night, being at a masquerade, 
I saw the prettiest creature, fresh from Milan, 
Which gave me some sensations like a 
villain. 

ccx. 

But soon Philosophy came to inj’ aid. 

And whisper’d, “Think of ever\' sacred 
tie I ” 

“ I will, my dear Pliilosophy ! “ I said, 

“But then her teeth, and then, oh, H<'avon ! 
her eye I 

I ’ll just inquire if she be wife or maid, 

Or neither — out of curiosity.” 

“ Slop I ” cried Philosophy, with air so 
Grecian 

(Though she was masqued tlieii as i fair 
Venetian) ; 

CCXI. 

“ Stopl ” so I stopp’d. — But to retuiTi : that 
w’hich 

Men call inconstancy is nothing more 
Tlmn admiration due where nature’s rich 
Profusion with young beauty covers o’er 
Some favour’d olqect ; and as in the niche 
A lovely statue we almost adore, 

This sort of adoration of the real 

Is but a heightening of the “ beau ideal.” 

ccxn. 

'Tis the perception of the beautiful, 

A fine extension of the faculties, 

Platonic, universal, wonderful, 

Drawn from the stars, and filter’d tlirouL'h 
the skies, 

Without which life would be extremely dull; 

In sliort, it is the use of our own eyes, 

With one or two small senses added, just 
To hint that flesh is form’d of fiery dust. 

CCXIII. 

Yet 'tis a painful feeling, and unwilling, 

For surely if we always could perceive 
In the same object graces quite as killing 
As wlien she rose upon us like an Eve^ 


’T would save us many a heart-ache, many 
a shilling 

(For we must get them any how, or grieve), 
V hereas, if one sole ladj* pleased for ever, 
How pleasant for the heart, as well as liver i 

( CXIV. 

Tile heart is like the sky, a part of heaven, 
But changes niglit and dnv, too, like the 
sky; 

Now o’er it clouds and thunder must he 
driven, 

And darkness and destruction as on high : 
But when it hath been scorch’d, and pierce^l, 
and riven. 

Its storms expire in wateixlrops ; the eye 
Pours fortli at last the heart's blood turn'd 
to tears, 

T\Tiich make the English climate of our 
years. 

eexv. 

Tlie liver is the lazaret of hilc, 

^ But very rarely executes its function. 

For the first passion slays there such a while, 
That all the rest creep in and form a 
junction, 

Like knots of vipers on n dunghiirs soil, 
liage, fear, hate, jealousy, revenge, com- 
liuiiction, 

*So that all mischiefs spring up from this 
entrail, 

Like earthquakes from the liiddeu fire call’d 
“ central.” 

eexvi. 

In the mean time, without proceeding more 
In this anatomy, I ’ve finish 'd now 
Two hundred and odd stanzas as before. 

That being about tlie number I ’ll allow 
Each canto of tlie twelve, or twenty -four ; 

And, laying down my pen, I make mv bow, 
Leaving Don Juan and Haite to plead 
For them and theirs with all who deign to 
read. 

■ < I 


Canto the Third. 

I. 

II.viL, Muse! ct crt7er«.— We left Juan 
sleeping, 

Pillow’d upon a fair and happy breast, 

And watch’d by eyes that never yet knew 
weeping, 

And loved by a young heart, too deenlv 
Idest ^ 
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To feel the poison through her spirit 
creeping, 

Or know who rested there, a foe to rest, 
Had soil’d the cun-eut of her sinless years, 
And tam’d her pure heart’s purest blood to 
tears ! 

II. 

Oh, Love t what is it in this world of ours 

Which makes it fatal to be loved ? All why 
With cypress branches hast thou wreatheil 
thy bowers, 

And made thy best interpreter a sigh ? 

As those who dote on odours pluck the 
flowers, 

And place them on their breast — bat place 
to die — 

Thus the fraU beings we would fondly cherish 
Are laid within our bosoms but to perish. 

III. 

In her first passion woman loves her lover, 

In all the others all she loves is love, 
Which grows a habit she can ne’er get over 

And fits her loosely — like an easy glove. 

As you may find, whene'er you like to prove 
her : 

One man alone at first her heart can 
move; 

She then prefers hmi in the plural number. 
Not finding that the additions much cu- 
cumber. 

IV. 

I know not if the fault bo men’s or theirs ; 

But one thing’s pretty sure ; a woman 
planted 

(Unless at once she plunge for life in 


yi. 

There's something of antipathy, as 'fcwere, 
Between their present and their future 
state ; 

A kind of flattery that 's hardly fair 

Is used untU the truth airives too late — 

Yet what can people do, except despair? 

The same things change their names at 
such a rate ; 

For instance — passion in a lover's glorious, 

But in a husband is pronounced uxorious. 

Men gi’ow ashamed of being so very fond ; 
They sometimes also get a little tired 

(But that, of course, is rare), and then de- 
spond : 

The same things cannot always be admired, 

Yet ’tis “so nominated in the bond,” 

That both are tied till one shall have ex- 
pired. 

Sad thought ! to lose the spouse that was 
adorning 

Our days, and put one’s servants into mourn- 
mg. 

VUI. 

There’s doubtless something in domestic 
doings 

Which forms, in fact, true love’s antithe- 
sis ; 

Romances paint at full length people’s woo- 
ings. 

But only give a bust of marriages ; 

For no one cares for matrimonial cooings. 
There 's nothing wTong in a connubial kiss : 

Think you, if Laura had been Petrarch’s wife, 

He would have UTitten sonnets aU his life ? 


prayers) — 

After a decent time must be gallanted ; 
Although, no doubt, her first of love affairs 
Is that to which her heart is wholly 
granted ; 

Yet there are some, they say, who have had 

7ion€t 

But those who have ne’er end with only one. 

V. 

’Tis melancholy, and a fearful sign 
Of human frailty, folly, also crime, 

That love and marriage rarely can combine. 
Although they both are bom in the same 
clime ; 

Marriage from love, like \’inegar from wine — 
A sad, sour, sober beverage — by time 
Is sharpen'd from its high edestial flavour, 
Down to a very homely household savour. 


LX. 

All tragedies are finish’d by a death. 

All comedies are ended by a marriage ; 
The futui'e states of both are left to faith, 
For authors fear description might dis- 
parage 

The worlds to come of both, or fall beneath. 
And then both worlds would punish then* 
miscarriage ; 

So leaving each their priest and prayer-book 

ready, - , t j 

Tliiiv sflv iin more of Death or of the Larty. 


X. 

The only two that in my recollection 

Have sung of heaven and hell, or marriage, 

are 

Dante and Milton, and of both the affection 
Was hapless in their nuptials, for some bar 
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Of fault or temper ruin’d the connexion 
(Such things, in fact, it don’t ask much to 
mar) ; 

But Dante’s Beatrice and Milton’s Eve | 
Were not drawn from their spouses, you con- ' 
ceive. 


XI. 

Some persons say that Dante meant theology 
By Beatrice, and not a mistress — I, 

Although my opinion may require apology, 
Deem this a commentator’s phantasy. 

Unless indeed it was from his own knowledge 
he 

Decided thus, and show’d good reason 
why ; 

I think that Dante’s more abstruse ecstatics 

Meant to personify the mathematics. 

XU. 

Haub e and Juan were not married, but 
The fault was theirs, not mine : it is not 
fair, 

Chaste reader, then, in any way to put 

The blame on me, unless you wish tliey 
were ; 

Then if you d have them wedded, please to 
shut 

The book which treats of this erroneous 
pair. 

Before the consequences grow too awful • 

Tis dangerous to read of loves unlawful 


XV. 

The good old gentleman had been detain’d 
By grinds and waves, and some important 
captures; 

Ajid, in the hope of more, at sea remain’d, 
Although a squall or two had damp’d hi.s 
raptures, 

By swamping one of the prizes; ho had 
chain’d 

His prisoners, dividing them like chaiiters 

In number’d lots ; they all bad ciiflfs and col- 
lars, 

^Uid averaged each from ten to a hundred 
dollars. 

XVI. 

Some he disposed of off Cape Matapaiv, 

Among his friends the Mainots ; some he 
sold 

To his Tunis con-espondents, save one man 
Aoss d overboard unsaleable (being old) : 

The rest save here and tliere some richer 
one, 

Beserved for future ransom— in the hold. 

W ere link d alike, as for the common people 

Had a large; order from the Dey of Tripoli. 


XIII. 

Yet they were happy,— happy in the illicit 
Indulgence of their innocent desires ; 

gi*own witli every visit 
Haid(''0 forgot the island was her sire’s ■ 

When we have what we like, ’tis hard to 
miss it, 

At least in the beginning, ere one tires : 

ivi"? * u ^ moment losing, 

Whilst her piratical papa was cruising. 

XIV. 

Let not his mode of raising cash seem 
strange, 

Although he fleeced the flags of every na- 
tion , 

For into a prime minister but change 
His title, and ’t is nothing but taxation ; 

“ore modest, took au humbler raime 
Uf fife, and in an bouester vocation 
Pursued o’er the high seas his watery jour- 

A 

And merely practised as a sea-attorney. 


xvn. 

Tlie merchandise was served in tlic same wav 
i leccd out for different marts iu the Le- 
vant, 

Except some certain portions of the prey 
Light classic articles of female want, 
rrench stuffs, lace, tweezers, toothpicks, tea- 
pot, tray, 

(luitps and castanets from Alicant, 

All which selected from the spoil he gathers, 
Bobb d for his daughter by the best of fathers. 

XVIII. 

A monkey, a Dutch mastiff, a mackaw 
Two parrots, with a Persian cat and kittens 
lie chose from several animals he saw— 

A terrier, too, whicli once had been a Bri- 
ton’s. 

Who dying on the coast of Ithaca, 

The peasants gave the poor dumb thing a 
pittance. ** 

ther^^"" blowing wea- 

He caged in one huge hamper all together. 

XIX. 

Then having settled his marine affairs 
Despatching single cruisers here and there 
His vessel having need of some repairs. 

He shaped his course to where his daugh- 
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Continued still her hospitable cares ; 

But that part of the coast being shoal and 
bare, 

And rough vNuth reefs which ran out many 
a mile, 

His port lay on the other side o’ the isle. 

XX. 

And there he went ashore without delay, 
Having no custom-house nor quarantine 

To ask him awkwai'd questions on the way, 
About the time and place where he had 
been : 

He left his ship to be hove down next day, 
With orders to the people to careen; 

So that all hands were busy beyond measui'c. 

In getting out goods, ballast, guns, and trea- 
sure. 

XXI. 

Aniving at the summit of a hill 
Which overlook’d the white walls of his 
home, 

He stopp’d. — What singular emotions fill 
Their bosoms who have been induced to 
roam ! 

With fluttering doubts if aU be well or ill — 
With love for many, and ^Wth fears for 
some ; 

All feelings which o’erleap the years long 
lost. 

And bring om* hearts back to their starting- 
post. 

XXII. 

The approach of home to husbands and to 
sires, 

After long travelling by land or water. 

Most naturally some small doubt inspires — 

A female family’s a serious matter; 

(None trusts the sex more, or so much ad- 
mires — 

But thej' hate flattery, so I never flatter;) 

Wives in their husbands’ absences grow sub- 
tler. 

And daughters sometimes run off with the 
butler. 

XXIII. 

An honest gentleman at his return 

May not have the good fortune of Ulysses ; 

Not all lone matrons for their husbands 
mourn, 

Or show the same dislike to suitors’ kisses ; 

The odds are that he finds a handsome urn 
To his memory — and two or three young 
misses 

Born to some friend, who holds his wife and 
riches; — 

And that his Argus bites him by — the 
breeches. ! 


XXIV. 

If single, probably his plighted fair 
Has in his absence wedded some rich 
miser ; 

But all the better, for the hapjjy pair 
May quarrel, and the lady growing wiser, 
He may resume his amatory care 
As cavalier servente, or despise her ; 

And that his sorrow may not be a dumb one, 
Write odes on the Inconstancy of Woman. 

XXV. 

And oh ! ye gentlemen who have ah’cady 
Some chaste liaison of the kind — I mean 
An honest friendship with a married lady — 
The only thing of this sort ever seen 
To last— of all connexions the most steady. 
And the true Hymen, (the first’s but a 
' screen) — 

Yet for all that keep not too long away; 

I ’ve known the absent wrong’d four times a 
day. 

XXVI. 

Lainbro, our sea-solicitor, who had 

Much less e.xperience of dry land than 
ocean, 

On seeing his owm chimney-smoke, felt glad ; 
But not knowing metaphysics, had no no- 
tion 

Of the true reason of his not being sad, 

Or that of anj' other strong emotion ; 

He loved his child, and w’ould have w'ept the 
loss of her, 

But knew the cause no more tliaii a philo- 
sopher. 

XX\TI. 

He saw his wiiite walls shining in the sun, 

His garden trees all shadowy and green; 

He heard his limlet’s light bubbling run, 

The distant dog-bark; and perceived be- 
tween 

The umbrage of the wood so cool and dun. 

The moving figures, and the sparkling 
sheen 

Of arms (m the East all arm)— and various 
dyes 

Of colour’d garbs, as bright as butterflies. 

xxvm. 

And as the spot where they appear he nears. 
Surprised at these unwonted signs of 
idling, 

He hears — alas ! no music of the spheres, 

But an unhallow’d, eartldy sound of 
fiddling 1 
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A melody wliicli made him doubt his ears, 
The cause being past his guessing or un- 
riddling; 

A pipe, too, and a drum, and shortly after, 

A most unoriental roar of laughter. 

XXIX. 

And still more nearly to the place advancing, 
Descending rather quicldy the decli^^ty, 
Tljrough the waved branches, o’er the green- 
sward glancing, 

'Midst other indications of festivity. 

Seeing a troop of his domestics dancing 
Like dervises, who tui’n as on a pivot, he 
Perceived it was tlie P\Trhic dance so mar- 
tial, 

To which the I.evantines are very partial. 

XXX. 

And fui-ther on a grouj) of Grecian girls. 

The first and talle.st her white kercliief 
waving, 

Were strung together like a row of pearls, 
Link’d hand in hand, and dancing: each 
too having 

Down her white neck long floating aulmrn 
curls — 

(The least of which would set ten poets 
raving) ; 

Their leader sang— and bounded to her song, 
With choral step and voice, the virgin throng. 

XXXI. 

And here, assembled cross-legg’d round their 
trays. 

Small social parties just begun to dine ; 
Pilaus and meats of all sorts met the gaze, 
And flasks of Samian and of Chiaii wine, 
And sherbet cooling in the porous vase ; 

Above them their dessert grew’ on its 


XXXIII. 

Tlieir classical profiles, and glittering dresses, 
Their large black eyes, and soft seraphic 
cheeks, 

Crimson as cleft pomegi-anates, their long 
tresses, 

Tlie gesture which enchants, the eye that 
i speaks, 

The innocence w’hich happy childhood blesses, 
Made quite a picture of these little Greeks ; 

, So that the philosophical beholder 
Sigh’d for their sakes— that they should e’er 
gi'ow older. 

I 

I XXXIV. 

Afar, a dwarf buffoon stood telling tales 
To a sedate grey circle of old smokers, 

Of secret treasures found in hidden vales, 

Of wonderful replies from Arab jokers, 

Of channs to make good gold and cure bad 
ails, 

i Of rocks bewitch’d that open to the 
' knockers, 

Of magic ladies who, by one sole act, 
Transform’d their lords to beasts (but that’s 
a fact). 

XXXV. 

Here was 110 lack of innocent diversion 
; For the imagination or the senses, 

Song, dance, wine, music, stories from tlie 
Persian, 

All pretty pastimes in which no offence is ; 
But Lambro saw' all these things with aver- 
sion, 

Perceiving in his ab.sence such expenses, 

: Dreading that climax of all human ills 
I The inflammation of his weekly bills. 

XXXVI. 


vine, 

Tlie orange and pomegranate nodding o’er 
Dropp’d in their laps, scarce pluck’d, their 
mellow’ store. 


XXXII. 

A hand of children, round a snow’-white ram, 
There wreathe his venerable horns with 
flowers; 

While peaceful as if still an unw’can’d lamb, 
The patriarch of the flock all gently cowers 

His sober head, majestically tame. 

Or eats from out the palm, or playful 
lowers 

His brow', as if in act to butt, and then 

Yielding to their small hands, draws back 
again. 


^ is man ? what perils still environ 
The happiest mortals even after dinner 1 
A day of gold from out an age of iron 
Is all that life allows the luckiest sinner ’ 
Pleasure (whene’er she sings, at least) ’s a 
siren, 

That lures, to flay alive, the young ho- 
giuner ; 

Lnmhro’s reception at his people’s banquet 
Was such as fire accords to a w’et blanket. 

XXXVH. 

Hoboing a man w'ho seldom used a word 
Too much, and wishing gladly to suri^rise 
(Iii^general he sm-prised men with the sword) 
His daughter— had not sent before to 
advise 
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Of his arrival, so that no one stirr'd ; 

And long he i)aused to reassure his eyes% 

In fact much more astonish’d than delighted, 
To find so mucli good company invited. 

>OiXVin. 


He asked the meaning of this holiday ; 

The vinous Greek to whom he had ad- 
dress’d 

j His question, much too merry to di^dne 
j Tlie questioner, fill’d up a glass of \vine, 


He did not know (alas ! how men will lie!) j 
That a report (especially the Greeks) ■ 

Avoucli'd his death i^such i)eople never die'. 
And put liis house in mourning several 
weeks, — 

But now their eyes and also lips were dry ; 
The bloom, too, had return’d to Ilaidi'e’s 
cheeks. 

Her teoi's, too, being return’d into their fount, | 
She now kept house ui)on her own account. 

XXXIX. 

Hence all this rice, meat, dancing, wine, and 
fiddling. ! 

Which turn’d the isle into a place of x>lea- 
sure ; j 

The servants all were getting drunk or idling, 

A life which made them happy beyond 1 
measure. ' 

Her father’s hospitality seem’d middling, | 

Compared with what Haidee did with his 
treasure; 

'T was wonderful how things went on im- 
provijig, 

While she had not one hour to spare from 
loving. 

XL. 

Perhaps you think, in stumbling on this 
feast, 

He fiew into a passion, and in fact 
There was no mighty reason to he pleased ; 

Perhaps you prophesy some sudden act, 

The whip, the rack, or dungeon at the least, 

To teach his people to he more exact. 

And that, proceeding at a very high rate. 

He show’d tlie royal penchants of a pirate. 

XLI. 

You’re wrong. — He was the mildest manner d 
man 

That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat. 

With such true breeding of a gentleman. 

You never could divine his real thought. 

No courtier could, and searcel}’ woman can 
Gird more deceit within a petticoat ; 

Pity he loved adventurous life’s variety. 

He was so great a loss to good society. 

XLII. 

Advancing to the nearest dinner tray, 

Tapping the shoulder of the Highest guest, 
With a peculiar smile, wliich, by the way, 
Boded no good, whatever it expres.s d. 


XLUI. 

And without turning his facetious head, 

Over his shoulder, ^^'ith a Bacchant air, 
Presented the o’erfiowing cup, and said, 
“Talking's di'y work, I have no time to 
spare.” 

.\ second hiccui)’d, “ Our old master 's dead, 
Y'ou’d better ask our mistress who’s liis 
heir.” 

“ Our mistress ! ” quoth a third: “ Our mis- 
tress! — pooh — 

You mean our master — not the old, but new.” 

XLIV. 

These rascals, being new comers, knew not 
whom 

They thus address’d — and Lambro’s visage 
fell— 

And o’er liis eye a momentary gloom 

Pass'd, but "he strove quite courteously to 
quell 

Tlie expression, and endeavoariug to resume 
His smile, requested one of them to tell 
The name and qualitj’ of his new patron, 

Who seem’d to have turn’d Haidee uito a 
matron. 

XXV. 

“I know not,” quoth the fellow, “who or 

what . , 

He is, nor whence he came — and iittie 

care; , 

But this I know, that this roast capon s fat, 
And that good wine ne’er wash’d down 
better fare ; 

.And if you are not satisfied with that, 
i Direct your questions to my neighbour 

I there ; 

' He ’ll answer all for better or for worse. 

For none likes more to lieai’ himself con- 
verse.” 

XLVL 

I said that Lanibro was a man of patience, 
And certainly he show’d the best ot 

breeding, . 

Which scarce even France, the paragon 01 

nations, 

E’er saw her most polite of sons excee<ling , 
He bore these sneers against his near re- 
lations, ,, 

i His own anxiety, his heart, too, bleeding, 
The insults, too, of every ser\'ile glutton, 

Wiio all the time was eating up his mutton. 
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LI. 

Ho enter'd in the house no more his home, 

A thing to human feelings the most trying 
And harder for tlie heart to overcome 

1 erhaps, than even the mental pangs of 
dj’-ing ; ® 

To find our hearthstone turn'd into a tomh 

And round its once warm precincts palJw 
lying * 

The ashes of our hopes, is a deep grief 

Beyond a single gentleman’s belief. 


XL\TI. 

Now in a person used to much command — 

To bid men come, and go, and come 
again — 

To see his orders done, too, out of hand— 
^Vllether the word was deatli, or but the 
chain — j 

It may seem strange to find his manners 
bland ; | 

Yet such things are, which I cannot ex- I 
plain, ' 

Though doubtless be who can command 
himself 

Is good to govern — almost as a Guelf. 

XLVIII. 

Not that ho was not sometimes rash or so, 

But never in liis real and serious mood; 
Then calm, concentrated, and still, and slow 
Ho lay coil’d like the boa in the wood ; 

^Uh him It never was a word and blow, 

His angry word once o’er, he shed no blood, 
But 111 Lis silence there was much to rue. 

And his one blow left little work for ttco. 

XLIX. 

Ho ask d no further questions, and proceeded 
On to the house, but by a private way, 

So that tlie few who met him hardly heeded 
So little they expected him that day : ’ 

If love paternal in his bosom pleaded 
For Haidee’s sake, is more than I can say, 
But certainly to one deem'd dead returning, 

Ihis revel seem’d a curious mode of mourn- 
ing. 

L. 

If all the dead could now return to life, 

(Vv’liicli God forbid!) or some, or a’ great 
many, 

Foi instance, if a husband or his wife 
(Nuptial examples are as good as any) 

No doubt whate’er niiglit he tlieir former 
strife, 

The present weather would be much more 
rainy — 

Tears shed into tlie grave of the connexion 
Would share most probably its resurrection. 


Lll. 

He enter d iu the house — his home no more, 
For without hearts there is no home; — and 
felt 

The solitude of passing his own door 
Without a welcome: there he long had 
dwelt, 

There his few peaceful days Time had swept 
o er, 

There his warm bosom and keen eye would 
melt 

Over the innocence of that sweet child, 

His only shrine of feelings nndefiled. 

Lin. 

^ mttu of a strange temperament, 

Of mild demeanour though of savage mocnl, 
^^^*erate in all his habits, and content 
With temperance in pleasure, as in food, 
Omck to perceive, and strong to bear, and 
meant 

For something better, if not wholly good : 
ills country’s wrongs and his despair to 
save her 

Had stung him from a slave to an enslaver. 

LIV. 


Tlie love of power, and rapid gain of gold, 
Ihe hardness by long habitude produced 
I Im dangerous life iu which he liad grown old 
Ihe mercy he had granted oft abused, 

Ihe sights he was accustom'd to behold, 

X he wild seas, and wild men with whom 
he cruised, 

Had cost liis enemies a long repentance 
And made liim a good friend, but bad ac- 
quaintance. 

LV. 

But something of the spirit of old Greece 
I lash d o’er lus soul a few heroic rays 
.Such as lit onward to the Golden Fleece 
His predecessors in the Colchian days; 

1 IS true he had no ardent love for peace— 
Alas! his country show’d no path to 
praise : 

Hate to the world and war with every na- 
tion ^ 

He waged, in vengeance of lier degradation. 

LVI. 

Still o'er his mind the influence of the clime 
bhed Its Ionian elegance, which show’d 
Its power unconsciously full many a time — 

A taste seen in the choice of his abode ’ 

A love of music and of scenes sublime ’ 

A pleasure in the gentle stream that flow'd 
Past him in crystal, and a joy in flowers, 
Bedew d lus spirit m his calmer hours. 
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Lxn. 


But whatsoe’er he had of love rei)osed 
On that beloved daughter; she had been 
The only thing which kept his heart un- 
closed 

Amidst the savage deeds he bad done and 
seen, 

A lonely pure affection unopposed : 

There wanted but the loss of this to wean 
His feelings from all milk of human kind- 
ness, 

And turn him like the Cyclops mad with 
Idindness. 

LVIU. 

The cubless tigress in her jungle raging 
Is dreadful to the shei)herd and the tlock ; 
The ocean when its yeasty war is waging 
Is awful to the vessel near the rock; 

But violent things will sooner bear as- 
suaging, 

Their fury being spent by its own shock, 
Than the stern, single, deep, and wordless ire 
Of a strong human heart, and in a sire. 

LIX. 

It is a hard although a common case 

To find our children running restive — they 
In whom our brightest days we would re- 
trace, 

Our little selves re-formed in finer clay, 
Just as old ago is creeping on apace, 

And clouds come o’er the simset of our 
day. 

They kindly leave us, thougli not quite 
alone. 

But in good company — tlie gout or stone. 

LX. 

Yet a fine family is a fine thing 

(^Provided they don’t come in after dinner) ; 
'Tis beautiful to see a matron bruig 

Her children up (if nursing them don't 
thin her) ; 

Like cherubs round an altar-piece the3' cling 
To the fire-side (a sight to touch a sinner). 
A lady with her daughters or her nieces 
Shine like a guinea and seven-shilling pieces. 

LXI. 

Old Lambro pass’d unseen a private gate, 

And stood ^vithin his hall at eventide ; i 
Meantime the lady and her lover sate 

At wassail iu their beauty and their pride : | 
An ivory inlaid table spread with state _ I 
Before them, and fair slaves on every side; , 
Gems, gold, and silver, form'd the service 
mostly. 

Mother of pearl and coral the less costlj’. 


. The dinner made about a hundred dishes ; 

I Lamb and pistachio nuts — in short, all 
meats, 

And saffron soups, and sweetbreads; and the 
fishes ' 

Were of the finest that e'er flounced in nets, 

' Brest to a Sybarite’s most pamper’d wishes; 

I The beverage was various sherbets 
I Of raisin, orange, and pomegranate juice, 

^ Squeezed tlirough the rind, which makes it 

i best for use. 

i 

LXIII. 

, These were ranged round, each iu its crystal 
I ewer, 

And fruits, and date-bread loaves closed 
the repast, 

And Mocha’s berry, from Arabia jHire, 

In small fine China cups, came in at last ; 
Gold cups of filigree made to secure 

The baud from burning underneath them\ 
' placed, 

I Cloves, cinnamon, and saffron too were boil'd 
Up with the coffee, which (I think) the^' 
simil’d. 

LXrV'. 

The hangings of the room were tapestry, made 
Of velvet panels, each of different hue, 

And thick with damask flowers of silk inlaid ; 

And round them ran a j’ellow border too ; 

The upper border, richly wrought, display’d, 
Embroider’d delicately o’er with blue, 

Soft Persian sentences, in lilac letters. 

From poets, or the morp lists their betters. 

LXV. 

These Oriental ^Titings on the wall, 

Quite common in those countries, are a 

kind 

Of monitors adapted to recall, 

Like skulls at Memphian banquets, to tlio 

mind • t • 

The words which shook Belshazzar m Jus 

hall, , . 

And took his kingdom from hmi: lou amh 

find, • 1 • 

Though sages may pour out their wisdom s 

treasure, ^ 

There is no sterner moralist tlinn 1 leasure. 

LXAT. 

A beauty at the season’s close grown hectic, 

A genius who has druuk himself to death, 

A rake tuni’d methodistic, or Eclectic 

(For that’s the name they like to pray 

beneath) — 
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But most, an alderman struck apoplectic, 

Are things that really take away the 
breath, — 

And show that late hours, nine, and love are 
able 

To do not much less damage than the table. 

LXVII. 

Haidee and Juan cari)eted tlieir feet 
On crimson satin, border’d with pale blue • 

Tljeir sofa occupied three parts complete 
Of the apartment— and appear’d quite new • 

^ ^^^shions (for a throne more meet • 

Were scarlet, from whoso glowing centre 
grew 

whose rays of tissue, 

Mendian-hkc, were seen all light to issue. 

LXATII. 

Crystal and marble, plate and porcelain, 

Had done their work of splendour ; Indian 
mats 

And Persian cari)ets, which the heart bled to 
stain, 

Over the floors were spread ; gazeUes and 
eats, 

And dwarfs and blacks, and such like tliincs 
that gain ^ 

Their bread as ministers and favourites 

(that’s 

Xo say, by degi-adation)— mingled theru 

As plentiful as in a court or fair. 


LXTX. 

There was no want of lofty mirrors, and 

xir. , most of ebony inlaid 

\\ ith mother of pearl or ivory, stood at liand 

Or were of tortoise-shell or rare woods 
made, 

Fretted with gold or silver by command, 

iT 7 ^i these were ready spread 

With viands and sherbets in ice— and wmie— 

ilept for all comers at all hours to dine. 

LXX. 

Of all the dresses I select Haidee's : 

She wore two jelicks— one was of pale 
yellow ; * 

Of azure, pink and white was her chemise- 

Neath which her breast heaved like a little 
billow, 

With buttons form'd of pearls as large as peas, 

crimson shone her jelick’s 
fellow, * 

And the striped white gauze baracan that 
bound her, 

Like fleecy clouds about the moon, flow’d 
round her. 


LXXI. 

One large gold bracelet clasp’d each lovely 
arm, '' 

Lockless — so pliable from the pure gold 
I That the liaud stretch’d and shut it without 
harm, 

The limb which it adorn'd its only mould ; 
So beaut^ul— its very shape would charm, 
And clinging as if loath to lose its hold, 
iJie purest ore enclosed the whitest skin 
That e’er by precious metal was held in. 

LXXII. 

A 1*1 as princess of her father’s land, 

A like gold bar above her instep roll’d 
Announced her rank ; twelve rings were on 
her hand ; 

Her jiair was starr’d with gems ; her veil’s 
fine fold 

Below her breast was fasten’d with a band 

Of lavish pearls, whose worth could scarce 
be told ; 

I Her orange silk full Turkish trousers furl’il 
About the prettiest ankle in the world. 

LXXIII. 

PIm- hair’s long auburn waves down to herlieel 
1- low d like an Alpine torrent whicli the sun 
i>yes with his morning light,— and would 
conceal 

Her person if allow’d at large to run. 

Ami still they seem’d resentfully to feel 

,p, . fillet’s curb, and souglit to shun 

iJieir bonds whene’er some Zepliyr caught 
began ® 

To offer his young pinion as her fan. 

LXXIV. 

Kmind her she made an atmosphere of life 
The very air seem’d lighter from her eyes, 
so soft and beautiful, and rife 
\\ ith all we can imagine of the skies. 

Ai^ pure as Psyche ere she grew a wife— 
loo pure even for the purest human ties ; 

Her oven>owering presence made you feel 
It ^^o^ld not be idolatry to kneeh 

LXXV. 

Her eyelashes, tlioiigh .lark as night, reere 

(It is the country’s custom), hut in vain ; 
lor ^ black eyes were so blackly 

The glossy rebels mock'd the jetty stain, 

Ar^ in their native beauty stood aveimed • 

Her nails were touch’d with heiinS : hut 
again ’ 

The power of art was turn’d to nothing, for 
They could not look more rosy than before 

Z 3 
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LXX^^. 


LXXXI 


The henna should be deeply d^'ed to make 
The skin relieved appear more fairly fair ; 
She had no need of this, day ne’er will break 
On mountain-tops more heavenly white 
than her : 

The eye might doubt if it were well awake, 
She was so like a vision ; I might err, 

But Shakspeare also says, ’tis very silly 
“ To gild refined gold, or paint the lily.” 

LXXVIT. 

Juan had on a shawl of black and gold, 

But a white baracan, and so transparent 
The sparkling gems beneath you might behohl, 
Like small stars through the milky way 
apparent ; 

His turban furl’d in many a graceful fold, 

An emerald aigrette with liaidee’s hair in t 
Surmounted, as its clasp, a glowing crescent, 
Whose rays shone ever trembling, but in- 
cessant. 

Lxxvnr. 

And now they were diverted by their suite. 
Dwarfs, dancing-girls, black eunuchs, and 
a poet, 

Which made their new establishment com- 
plete ; 

The last was of gi-eat fame, and liked to 
show it ; 

His verses rarely wanted their due feet — 

And for his theme — he seldom sung below it. 
He being paid to satirise or flatter. 

As the psalm .says, “ inditing a good matter." 

lAXIX. 

He praised the present, and abused the past, 
Reversing the good custom of old days, 

An Eastern anti-jacobin at last 

He turn'd, preferring pudding to no praise — 
For some few years his lot had been o’ercast i 
By his seeming independent in his lays. 

But now he sung the Sultan and the Pacha 
With truth like Southey, OJid with verse like 
Crashaw. i 

lAXX 

He was a man who liad seen many changes. 

And always changed as true as an^' needle; 
His polar star being one which rather ranges, ; 
And not the fix'd— he knew the way to 
wheedle : 

So >ale he ’scaped the doom which oft avenges ; 
And being fluent (save indeed when fee d , 
ill), 

He lied with such a fervour of intention — 
There was no doubt he earn’d his laureate 
pension. 


But he had genius, — when a turncoat has it, 

The “Yates irritabilis ” takes care 
That without notice few full moons shall 
pass it ; 

Even good men like to make the public 
stare : — 

But to my subject — let me see — what was 
it ?— 

Oh ! — the third canto — and the pretty pair — 
Their loves, and feasts, and house, and dress, 
and mode 

Of living in their insular abode. 


LXXXII. 

Their poet, a sad trimmer, but no less 
In company a very pleasant fellow, 

Had been the favourite of full many a mess 
Of men, and made them speeches when 
half mellow ; 

And though his meaning they could rarely 
guess. 

Yet still they deign’d to hiccup or to bellow 
The gloi’ious meed of popular applause, 

Of which the first ne’er knows the second 
cause. 

Lxxxni. 

But now being lifted into high society, 

And having i)ick'd up several odds and ends 
Of free thoughts in his travels, for variety, 
He deem’d, being in a lone isle, among 
friends, 

That without any danger of a riot, he 

Might for long lying make himself amends ; 
And singing as he sung in liis warm youth, 
Agree to a short armistice with trutli. 


LXXXIV. 

Le had travell d ’mongst tlic Arabs, Turks, 
and Fi*anks, 

And knew the self-loves of the different 

nations; , „ „ , 

nd having lived with j)eoi)lc of all raiiKS, 
Had something ready upon most occasions— 
’hich got him a few presents and some 

thanks. . . , , • 

He varied >vith some skill his adulations; 

‘•do at Rome as Romans do,’’ a piece 
• , ♦• 11 . . 1 . .. ♦*» 




LXXXV. 

us, usually, when he was asked to singi 
3e gave the different nations sometliing 

national ; , .i .. 

kvas all the same to him — “God sa>e tli 

)r •' Ca 'ira," according to the fashion all 
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His muse made increment of anytluiiff. 

From the high lyric down to the low 
rational ; 

If Findar sang horse-races, what should 
hmder 

Himself from being as pliable as Pindar ? 

LXXXA 7 . 

Ill France, for instance, he would write a 
chanson ; 

III England a six canto qnarto tale : 

In Spain he’d make a ballad or romance on 

Xhe last war — much the same in Portugal • 

In Germany, the Pegasus he ’d prance on ’ 

Goethe’s— (see what says !)<• 
btaol); ^ 

In Italy he’d ape the » Trecentisti : ” 

In Greece, he'd sing some sort of hvmn like 
this t ye : 


1 . 

The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece ' 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
mere gr^ the arts of war and i)eace, 
Where Delos rose, and Phadnis spniii" ’ 
Eternal summer gilds them yet 
But all, except their sun, is set.* 

2. 

Tlie Scian and the Teian muse, 

The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute, 

your shores refuse : 
Iheir place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds which echo furtlier west 
lhan your sires’ “Islands of the Blest. ’ 

3 . 

The mountains look on Marathon— 

And Marathon looks on the sea • 

And musing there an hour alone, 

I dreamed that Greece might still be free- 
lor standing on the Persians’ grave. 

I could not deem myself a slave. 

* 1 . 

^ ^ocky brow 

Ami ^ looks o’er sea-born Salamis ; 

And ships, by thousands, lay below 

^d men m nations aU were his ! 
n< counted them at break of day 

And when the sun set wliere were they ? 

5 . 

Aiul where are they ? and where art thou 

TI^ voiceless shore 

Tim heroic lay is tuneless now — 

Ihe heroic bosom beats no more t 

And must thy lyre, so long divine 

Degenerate into hands like mine ’ 
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6 . 


Tis something, m tlie dearth of fame, 
Though hnk d among a fetter’d race, 
lo feel at least a patriot’s shame, 

Even as I sing, suffuse m3' face r 
For what is left the poet here ? 
l‘or Greeks a blush— for Greece a tear. 

7 . 

Must it-e but weep o'er da3's more blest ’ 
Mils ire but blush ?-Our fathers bled 
Eai Ml . render back from out tby breast 
A reinnant of our Spartan dead i 
Of the three hundred grant but three, 
lo make a new Thermop3'la3 1 

8 . 

What, silent still ? and silent all ? 

Ah ' no the voices of the dead 
bound like a distant torrent’s fall 
Mid answer, “Let one living head, 

come, we come ! ” 

1 is but the living who are dumb. 

9 . 

chords : 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine ! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes. 

And shed the blood of Scio’s vine ! 
Hark ! rising to the ignoble call— 

How answers each bold Bacchanal ! 

10 . 

You have the Pynhic dance as yet • 
here is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone 7 
Of two such lessons, why forget ^ 

Ihe nobler and the manlier one’ 
lou have the letters Cadmus gave- 
ihink ye he meant them for a slave ? 

11 . 

Fill high the bowl with Samian u-ine ! 

M e mil not thmk of themes like these ' 
It made Anacreon’s song di\'ine • 

A Folycrates- 

A tjrant , but our masters then 

Uerc still, at least, our couutrj’men. 

12 . 

The t3Tant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom's best and bravest friend • 

2 hat tyrant was Miltiades ! ’ 

A P^’csent hour would lend 

Another despot of the kind ! 

Such chains as his were sure to bind. 


Ll 
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13 . 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

On Suli’s rock, and Parga’s shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 

Such as the Doric motliers bore ; 

And there, i>erhai)s, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 

11 . 

Trust not for freedom to the Franks — 
They have a king who buys and sells ; 
In native swords, and native ranks, 

The only liope of courage dwells : 

But Turkisli force, and Latin fraud, 
Would break your shield, how’ever broad. 

15 . 

Fill liigh the bowl nnth Samian wine ! 

Our virginsfdance beneath the shade — 

I see their glorious black eyes shine ; 

But gazing on each glowing maid, 

My own the burning tear-drop laves. 

To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 

16 . 

IMace me oji Sunium’s marbled steep. 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweej) ; 

There, swan-like, let me sing and die : 

A laud of slaves shall ne’er be mine — 
Dash down yon cui> of Samian wine !• 

LXXXVII. 

Thus sung, or would, or could, or shouhl 
have sung, 

The modern Ort'ek, in tolerable verse ; 

If not like Orpheus quite, when Greece was 
young, 

Yet in these times he might have done 
much worse : 

His strain di.sjday’d .some feeling — right or 
wrong ; 

And feeling, in a poet, is tlie source 
(>f others’ feeling; but they are such liars. 
And take all colours— like the hands of dyer.s. 

Lxxxvni. 

But words are things, and a small droj) of ink. 
Falling like dew, upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions, think; 

'Tis strange, the shortest letter which 
man uses 

Instead of si>eecb, may form a lasting link 
Of ages; to what straits old Time reduces 
Frail man, when paper— even a rag like this. 
Survives himself, his tomb, and all that 's his ! 


LXXXIX. 

And when his bones are dust, his grave a 
blank, 

I His station, generation, even his nation, 

I Become a thing, or nothing, save to rank 
! In chronological coiimiemoration, 

I Some dull MS. obli^non long has sank, 

! Or graven stone found in a bairack’s 
I station 

In digging the foundation of a closet, 

May turn his name up, as a rare deposit. 

XC. 

And glory long has made the sages smile ; 
’Tis somcthuig, nothing, words, illusion, 
wind — 

Depending more upon the historian’s style 
Than on the name a person leaves behind: 
Troy owes to Homer what whist owes to 
] loyle ; 

The present century was growing blind 
To the great Marlborough’s skill in giving 
knocks, 

Until his late Life by Aiclideacou Coxe. 

XCI. 

Milton’s the prince of poets — so we say; 

A little heavy, but no less divine : 

An independent being in liis day — 

Lcarii'd, pious, temperate in love and wine; 
But bis life falling into Johnson’s way, 

We ’re told this great high i^ricst of all the 
Nine 

Was whipt at college — a liarsh sire — odd 
sjiouse, 

For the first Mrs. Milton left bis house. 

XC’II. 

All these are, certes, entertaining facts. 

Like Shakspeare’s stealing deer, Lord 
Bacon’s bribes ; 

Like Titus' youth, and Caesar's earliest acts; 
Like Burns (wliom Doctor Cun’ie well 
describes) ; 

Like Cromwell's i)ranks ; — but although Initii 
exacts 

'I'bese amiable descriptions from tlie scribes. 

As most essential to their hero’s story, 

They do not much contribute to his glory. 

XCIII. 

AH are not moralists, like Southey, when 
He prated to the world of “Paiitisocrasy;’ 

Or Wordsworth unexcised, unhired, who then 
Season’d his pedlar poems with democracy; 

Or Coleridge, long before his flighty pen 
Let to the Morning Post its aristocracy ; 

When heaud Southey. foUowingthesame path, 

Espoused two partners (milliners of Bath). 
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XCIV. 

Such names at present cut a convict figure. 

Botany Bay in moral geography j 
^ A ^ treason, renegado rigour, 

Are good nianure for their more bare 
biography, 

Wordsworth’s last quarto, by the way, is 
bigger ^ 

-^an any since the birthday of tjiiograpliy : 
A drowsy frowzy poem, call’d the “Excur- 
sion, ” 

Writ in a manner which is my aversion. 

xcv. 

He there builds up a formidable dyke 
Between his own and others’ intellect : 

But Wordsworth’s poem, and his followers. 

like ’ 

Joanna Southcote’s Shiloh, and her sect, 
Are things which m this century don't strike 
A P^bhc mind,— so few are the elect : 

And tlie new births of both their stale 
virginities 

Have proved but dropsies, taken for divi- 
nities. I 


XCTI. 

But let me to my story : I must own, 

If I have any fault, it is digression. 

my people to proceed alone, ! 

T^nf ^ solilo<iuize beyond expression : 1 

^ from the throne, ’ 

Which put off business to the ensuing 

Forgetting each omission is a loss to 
Ihe world, not quite so gi-eat as Ariosto. 

XCVll. 

I know that what our neighbours call 

^^^louffiteurg” 

(We ye not so goo<l a tcord, but liave tlie ■ 

In that complete perfection which insures ' 
An epic from Bob Soutliey every Spring—) I 

temptation which allu?es ^ | 

bring ' 

Some fine examples of the epopee, 

lo prove Its grand ingredient is eunni. ^ 

xc^T^. 

‘“sleeps"" 

We feel without him. Wordsworth some- 
times wakes,— 

^ be creeps, 

^Ukes arouml his 


He wishes for “a boat to sail the deeps— 
Of ocean ? No, of air ; and then he makes 
Another outcry for “ a little boat,” 

And drivels seas to set it well afloat. 

XCIX. 

If he must fain sweep o'er the ethereal plain. 

And Pegasus runs restive in his “ Waggon.” 
Could he not beg the loan of Charles’s Wain? 

Ur pray Medea for a single dragon ? 

^ u t-’lassic for his vulgar brain. 

He fear’d bis neck to venture such a nag on. 
^1(1 he must needs mount nearer to the moon, 
Could not the blockhead ask for a balloon ? 

C. 

“Fedlms,” and “Boats,” and “Waggons!” 
Oh ! ye shades 

Of Pope aiid Dryden, are we come to this ? 

I hat trash of such sort not alone evades 
Contempt, but from the bathos’ vast abyss 
Floats scumhke uiipennost, and these Jack 
Cades 

Of sense and song above your graves may 

Ihe “little boatman ” and his “Peter Bell” 

( an sneer at him who drew “ Achitophel ! ” 

C’L 

T' our tale.— The feast was over, the slaves 
gone, 

Tlie dwarfs and dancing girls had all 
retired ; 

The Arab lore and poet’s song were done, 

And every sound of revelry expired : 

Tim lady and her lover, left alone, 

The rosy flood of twiliglifs sky adinired-- 
Aye Maria I oer the earth and sea, 

That beajmnhest hour of Heaven is worthiest 

CII. 

A\m Maria ! blessed be the hour ! 

Tlie ^tune, the clime, tlie spot, where I so 

Hiue felt that moment in its fullest power 

^''"ICtSwung the deep bell iu the distant 

Or the faint dying day-liymn stole aloft 
And not a breath crept tlirougli the rosy air 

And jet the forest leaves seem’d stirr’d with 
prayer. 

cm. 

Ave Maria ! ’Us the hour of prayer ! 

Are Marm ! ’tis the hour of love ' 

Ave xMana ! may our spirits dare 

Look up to thine and to thy Son’s above I 
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* Ave Maria ! oh that face so fair ! 

Those downcast eyes beneath the Almighty 
dove — 

Wliat thougli ’tis but a pictured image strike, 

That imiuting is no idol, — ’tis too like. 

CIV. 

Some kinder casuists are pleased to say, 

111 nameless print — that I have no devo- 
tion; 

ilut set those persons down with me to pray, 
And you shall see who has the properest 
notion 

Of getting into heaven the shortest way; 

My altars are the mountains and the ocean, 

Karth, air, stars, — all that springs from the 
great "Whole, 

Who hath produced, and will receive the 
soul. 

CV. 

Sweet hour of twilight 1 — in the solitude 
Of the pine forest, and the silent shore 

Which bounds llavenna’s immemorial wood, 
Hooted where once the Adrian wave flow’d 
o’er, 

To where the last Caesarean fortress stood, 
Evergreen forest ! which Boccaccio’s lore 

And Dryden’s lay made haunted ground to 
me. 

How have I loved the twilight hour and thee ! 

(VI. 

The shrill cicalas, people of the pine, 

Making theii’ siumner lives one ceaseless 
song, 

Were the sole echoes, save my steed’s and 
mine, 

And vesper bell’s that rose the boughs , 
along ; 

The spectre huntsman of Onesti’s line, , 

His hell-dogs, and their chase, and the fair j 
throng 

Which learn’d from this example not to fly 

From a true lover, — shadow’d my mind’s eye 

cyii. 

Oh, Hesperus 1 thou bringest all good things— 
Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer, 

To the young bird the parent’s brooding 
wings, 

The welcome stall to the o’erlabour’d steer ; 

WTiate’er of peace about our hearthstone clings, 
Wliate’er our household gods protect of 
dear, 

Are gather’d round us by tlo' look of rest ; 

Thou hring’st the child, too, to tlie mother’s 
breast. 


evin. 

Soft houi* ! which wakes the wish and melts 
the heart 

Of those who sail the seas, on the first day 
"UTien they from their sweet fneuds are tom 
apart ; 

Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way 
.Vs the far bell of vesper makes him start, 
Seeming to weep the dying day’s decay ; 

Is this a fancy which our reason scorns ? 

Ah I surely nothing dies but something 
mourns ! 

CIX. 

When Nero perish'd by the justest doom 
Which ever the destroyer yet destroy’d, 
Amidst the roar of liberated Borne, 

Of nations freed, and the world overjoy’d. 
Some hands unseen strew’d flowers upon his 
tomb : 

Perhaps the weakness of a lieart not void 
I Of feeling for some kindness done, when 
power 

I Had left the wretch an uncorrupted hour. 

cx. 

But I’m digressing ; what on earth has Nero, 
Or any such like sovereign buffoons, 

To do with the transactions of my hero, 

More than such madmen’s fellow man — 
the moon’s ? 

Sure my invention must be down at zero, 

And I grown one of many “ wooden spoons” 
Of verse (the name with which we Cantab.s 
please 

To dub the last of honours in degrees). 

CXI. 

I feel this tediousness will never do — 

’T is being too epic, and I must cut do^m 
(In copying) this long cauto into two ; 

They'll never find it out, unless I own 
The fact, excepting some experienced few ; 

And then as an improvement 'twill be 
shoM-n: 

I’ll prove that such the opinion of the critic 

is . „ ' 

From Ai'istotle^pa.vjsiw. — See noiijTi#f7jc. 

Canto the Fourth. 

I. 

Nothing so difficult as a begimiing 
In poesy, unless 2 >crhaps the end ; 

For oftentimes when Pegasus seems wiiining 
The race, he sprains a wing, and do^A n we 
tend, 
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Like Lucifer when hml tl from heaven for 
sinning ; 

Our sin the same, and hard as his to mend, 
Being pride, which leads the mind to soar 
too far, 

Till our own weakness shows us what we are. 

n. 

But time, which brings all beings to tlieir 
level, 

And sharp Adversity, will teach at last 
Man,— and, as we would hope, — perhaps the 
devil, 

That neither of their intellects are vast : 
^\niilo youth’s hot wishes in our red veins 
revel, 

We know not this— the blood flows on too 
fast : 

But as the torrent widens towards the ocean, 
We ponder deeply on each past emotion. * 


©on ^uan. 


6Si 


And revell’d in the fancies of the time. 

True knights, chaste dames, huge giant 
kings despotic : 

But all these, save the last, being obsolete, 

I I chose a motlern subject as more meet. 

vn. 

How I have treated it, I do not know ; 
Perhaps no better than they have treate<l 
me, 

^lio have imputed such designs as show 
Not wliat they saw, but what they wish’d 
to .see ; 

Lut if it gives them i)leasure, be it so, 

This is a liberal age, and thoughts are 
free : 

Meantime Apollo plucks me by the ear, 

And tells me to resume my story here. 


m. 

As boj', I thought myself a clever fellow. 

And wish’d that others held the same 
opinion ; 

They took it up when my days grew more 
mellow. 

And other minds acknowledged my domi- 
' nion : 

Now my sere fancy “ falls into the yellow 
Leaf,” and Imagination droops her pinion, 
And the sad truth which hovers o’er my desk 
Turns wliat was once romantic to burlesque. 


; \oimg Juan and bis lady-love were left 
, ^ To tlieir own hearts’ most sweet society : 
Even Time the pitiless in sorrow cleft 

With his rude scythe such gentle bosoms- 
he 

i Sigh d to behold them of their hours bereft, 
Though foe to love; and yet they couid 
not be 

Meant to grow oM, but die in happy spring. 
Before one charm or hope had taken wing. 


IV. 

And if I laugh at any mortal thing, 

'Tis that I may not weep ; and if I weep, 
Tis that our nature cannot always bring 
Itself to aiiatby, for we must steep 
Our hearts fiist in the depths of Lethe’s 
spring, 

Ere wliat we least wish to behold will sleep : 
Thetis baptized her mortal son in Styx ; 

A mortal mother would on Lethe fix. 

V. 

Some have accused me of a strange design 
Against the creed and morals of the land, 
And trace it in this poem every line ; 

I don’t pretend that I quite understand 
My own meaning when I would be very fine ; 

But the fact is that I have nothing plann’d. 
Unless it were to be a moment merry, * 
A novel word in my vocabulary. 

VT. 

To the kind reader of our sober clime 
This way of writing will appear exotic : 
Pulci was sire of the half-serioiis rhyme, 

Who sang when chivah-y was more Quixotic 


IX. 

Their faces were not made for wrinkles, their 
Pure blooil to stagnate, their great hearts 
to fail ; 

The blank giey was not made to blast their 
Lair, 

But like the climes that know nor snow 
nor hail, 

They were all summer; lightning micht 
assail ^ 

And shiver them to ashes, but to trail 
A long and snake-like life of dull decay 
Was not for them— they had too little clay. 

X, 

They were alone once more ; for them to be 
I bus was another Eden ; they were never 
\\ eary, unless when separate : the tree 
Cut from its forest root of years— the river 
Damm’d from its fountain— the child from 
the knee 

And breast maternal wean’d at one© for 
ever, — 

Would wither less than these two torn apart* 
Alas I there is no instinct like the heart-— 
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XI. 

The heart — which may be broken : happy 
thej’ ! 

Thrice fortunate ! who of that fragile 
mould, 

The precious porcelain of human clay, 

Break with the first fall : they can ne’er 
behold 

The long year link’d with heavy day on day, 

And all which must be borne, and never 
told ; 

While life’s strange principle will often lie 

Deepest in those who long the most to die. 

XII. 

“ Whom the gods love die young " was said 
of yore, 

And many deaths do they escape by this : 

The death of friends, and that which slays 
even more — 

The death of friendship, love, youth, all 
that is, 

Except mere breath ; and since the silent 
shore 

Awaits at last even those who longest miss 

The old archer’s shafts, perhaps the early 
grave 

Which men weep over may be meant to save. 

XIII. 

ITaidce and Juan thought not of the dead. 

The heavens, and earth, and air, seem’d 
made for them : 

They found no fault with Time, save that he 
fled ; 

They saw not in themselves aught to con- 
demn ; 

Each was the other’s miiror, and but read 

Joy sparkling in their dark eyes like a gem, 

And knew sucli brightness was but the re- 
flection 

Of their exchanging glances of affection. 

XIV. 

The gentle pressure, and tlie thrilling touch. 

The least glance l>etter understood than 
words, 

Which still said all, and ne’er could say too 
much ; 

A language, too, but like to that of birds. 

Known but to them, at least appearing such 

As but to lovers a true sense affords ; 

Sweet playful phrases, which would seem 
absurd 

To those who have ceased to hear such, or 
ne'er heard. 


XV. 

All these were theirs, for they were children 
still, 

And children still they should have ever 
been ; 

They were not made in the real world to fill 
A busy character in the dull scene. 

But like two beings born from out a rill, 

A njTiiph and her beloved, all unseen 
To pass their lives in fountains and on 
flowers, 

And never know the weight of human hours. 

XVI. 

Moons changing had roll’d on, and change- 
less found 

Those their bright rise had lighted to such 
joys 

As rarely they beheld throughout their round ; 
And these were not of the vain kind which 
cloys. 

For theirs were buoyant spirits, never bound 
By the mere senses ; and that which destroys 
Most love, possession, unto them appear’d 
A thing which each endeanuent more en- 
dear’d. 

X^TI. 

Oh beautiful ! and rare as beautiful I 

But theirs was love in which the mind 
delights 

To lose itself, wlien the old world grows dull, 
And we are sick of its hack sounds and 
sights, 

Intrigues, adventures of the common school. 

Its petty passions, manlages, and flights, 
Where Hymen’s torch but brands one strum- 
pet more, 

Whose husband only knows her not a wh— re. 

X’N'ITI. 

Hard words; harsh truth; a truth which 
many know. 

Enough. — The faithful and the fairy pair, 
Wlio never found a single hour too slow, 

What was it made them thus exempt from 
care ? 

Young innate feelings all have felt below, 

MTiich perish in the rest, but in them were 
Inherent; what we mortals call romantic, 

And always envy, though we deem it frantic. 

XIX. 

This is in others a factitious state. 

An opium dream of too much j’outh and 
reading, 

, But was in them their nature or their fate ; 
i No novels e’er had set their young hearts 
i bleeding. 
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For Haidee’s knowledge was by no means 
great, 

And Juan was a boy of saintly breeding ; 
So that there was no reason for their loves 
More than for those of nightingales or doves. 

XX. 

They gazed upon the sunset ; 'tis an hour 
Dear unto all, but dearest to their eyes, 
For it had made them what they were : the 
power 

Of love had first o’erwhelm’d them from 
such skies, 

When happiness had been their only dower, 
And twilight saw them link’d in passion’s 
ties ; 

Charm’d with each other, all things charm'd 
that brought 

The past still welcome as the present thonglit. 

XXI. 

I know not why, but in that hour to-night, 
Even as they gazed, a sudden tremor came, 
And swept, as ’twere, across their hearts’ 
delight, 

Like the wind o’er a harp-string, or a flame. 
When one is shook in sound, and one in 
sight : 

And thus some boding flash’d through either 
frame, 

And call'd from Juan’s breast a faint low sigh. 
While one new tear arose in Haidve’s eye. 

XXII. 

Tlmt large black prophet eye seem’d to dilate 
And follow far the disappearing sun, 

As if their last day of a happy date 

With Ills broad, bright, and dropping orb 
were gone. 

Juan gazed on her as to ask his fate— 

He felt a grief, but knowing cause for none, 
His glance inquired of hers for some excuse 
For feelings causeless, or at least abstruse. 

xxm. 

She turn’d to him, and smiled, but in that sort 
Wliicli makes not otliers smile ; then turn’d 
aside : 

Whatever feeling shook her, it seem’d short. 
And master’d by her wisdom or her pride : 
When Juan spoke, too — it might be in sport — 
Of this tlieir mutual feeling, she rej)lied— 

“ If it should be so, — but — it cannot be — 

Or 1 at least shall not survive to see.” 

xxn\ 

J uan would question further, but she press’d 
His lips to liers, and silenced him with this 
And then dismiss’d the omen from her breast’ 
Defying augury with that fond kiss ; ‘ ’ 




And no doubt of all methods 'tis the best : 

Some people prefer wine — ’tis not amiss ; 

I have tried both ; so tliose who would a part 
take 

May choose between the headaelie and the 
heartache. 

XXV. 

One of the two according to your choice, 

Woman or wine, you '11 have to undergo ; 

Both maladies are taxes on our joys : 

But which to choose, I really hardly know ; 

And if I liad to give a casting voice, 

For both sides I could many reasons show. 

And then decide, without great WTong to 
either. 

It were much better to have both than neither. 

XXVI. 

Juan and Haidee gazed upon each other 

With swimming looks of speechless tender- 
ness,» 

Which mix’d all feelings, friend, child, lover, 
brother ; 

All that the best can mingle and express 

When two pure hearts are pour’d m one 
another, 

And love too much, and yet cannot love 
less ; 

But almost sanctify the sweet excess 

By tlie immortal wish and power to bless. 

XXVII. 

Mix’d in each other’s arms, and heart in 
heart. 

Why did they not then die ?— tliey had 
lived too long 

Should an hour come to bid them breathe 
apart ; 

Tears could hut bring them cruel tilings or 
wrong ; 

The world was not for them, nor the world’s 
art 

For beings passionate as Sappho’s song ; 

Love was bom trith them, in them, so intense. 

It was their very spirit— not a sense. 

XXVIII. 

They should have U ved together deep iu woods 

Unseen as sings the nightingale ; they were 

Unfit to mix m these thick solitudes 

Call’d social, haunts of Hate, and Vice and 
Care ; 

How lonely every freeborn creature broods j 

The sweetest song-birds nestle in a pair : 

The eagle soars alone ; the gull and crow 

Flock o er their carrion, just like men below. 
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XXIX. 

Now pillow’d cheek to cheek, in loving sleep, 
Haidee and Juan their siesta took, 

A gentle slumber, but it was not deep, 

For ever and anon a something sliook 
Juan, and shuddering o’er his frame would 
creep ; 

And Haidee’s sweet lips murmur’d like a 
brook 

A wordless music, and her face so fair 
Stirr d with her dream, as rose-leaves with 
the air ; 

XXX. 

Or as the stirring of a deeji clear stream 
ithin ail Aljiine hollow, when the wind 
Walks o'er it, was she shaken by the dream, 
The mystical usurper of the mind — 
Oer’poweriiig us to be whate’er may seem 
Good to the soul which we nomore can bind : 
Strange state of being! (for 'tis still to be), 
Senseless to feel, and with seal’d eyes to see. 

XXXI. 

She dream’d of being alone on the sea-shore. 
Chain’d to a rock ; she knew not how, but 
stir 

She could not from the spot, and the loud 
roar 

Grew, and each wave rose roughly, threat- 
ening her ; 


And o’er her upper lip they seem’d to pour, sh 

Until she sobh’d for breath, and soon thev ■ ‘Tis — ’ti 


Her hair was dripping, and the very balls 
Of her black eyes seem’d turn’d to tears, and 
mirk 

The sharp rocks look’d below each drop they 
caught, 

Wliich froze to marble as it fell, — she thought. 

XXXIV. 

.Vnd wet, and cold, and lifeless at her feet, 
Pale as the foam that froth’d on his dead 
brow, 

Vdiich she essay’d in vain to clear, (how 
sweet 

Were once her cares, how idle seem’d they 
now 1) 

Lay Juan, nor could aught renew the beat 
Of his quench’d heart ; and the sea dirges 
low 

Rang in her sad ears like a mermaid’s song, 

.\nd that brief dream appear’d a life too long. 

XXXV. 

-Vnd gazing on the dead, she thought his face 
Faded, or alter'd into something new — 

Like to her father’s features, till each trace 
More like and like to Lambro’s aspect 
grew — 

With all his keen worn look and Grecian 
grace ; 

And starting, she awoke, and what to view ? 

Oh I Powers of Heaven I what dark eye meets 


she there ? 

is her father’s — fix’d upon the pair! 


were 

Foaming o’er her lone licad, so fierce and 
liigli— 

Eacli broke to drown her, vet .she could not 
die. 

XXXII. 

Anon — she was released, and then she stray’d 

O'er tlie sharp shingles with her bleeding 
feet, 

And stumbled almost every step she made ; 

And something roll’d before her in a sheet, 

Which she must still pursue howe’er afraid; 

’Twas white and indistinct, nor stopp’d to 
meet 

Her glance nor grasp, for still she gazed ami 
grasp'd, 

And ran, but it escaped her as she clasp'd. 

.\XXIIL 

The dream changed: — in a cave she stood, its 
walls 

Were hung with marble icicles ; the work 

Of ages on its water-fretted halls. 


X.XXVI. 

I Then shrieking, she arose, and shrieking fell, 
I With jo 3 * an<l sorrow, hoj)© and fear, to see 
Him whom she deem’d a habitant where dwell 
The ocean-buried, risen from death, to be 
Perchance the death of one she loved too 
well ; 

Pear as her father had been to Haidee, 

It was a moment of that awful kind — 

I liiivc seen such — but must not call to mind. 

XXX'STT. 

Ui> .Tuan si^rang to Haidc-e’s bitter shriek, 
.A.nd caught her falling, and from off the 
wall 

Snatch’d down his sabre, in hot haste to 
wreak 

Vengeance on him who was the cause or 
all : 

Then Lamhro.who till now forebore to speak, 
Smiled scornfully, and said, “Vitliin my 
call. 


Where waves might wash, and seals might A thousand scimitar.s await the word ,* 

breed and hirk ; I’ut up, young man, put up your silly sword. 
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xxxvin. 

And Haidee clung around him ; “ Juan, ’t is — 
'Tis Lambro — ’tis my father ! Kneel with 
me — 

He will forgive us — yes — it must be— yes. 

Oh ! dearest father, in this agony 

Of pleasure and of paiu— even while I kiss 
Thy garment’s hem w-ith transport, can it 
be 

That doubt should mingle with my filial joy ? 

Deal with me as thou wilt, but spare this 
boy.’* 

XXXIX. 

High and inscrutable the old man stood, 
Calm in his voice, and cahn within Ins 
eye — 

Not always signs with him of calmest mood : 
He look’d upon lier, but gave no reply ; 

Then turn’d to Juan, in whose cheek the 
blood 

Oft came and went, as there resolved to 
die ; 

In arms, at least, he stood, in act to spring 

On the first foe whom Laiubro’s call might 
bring. 

XL. 

“ Young man, your sword ; ” so Lambro once 
more said : 

Juan replied, “Not while this arm is free.” 

The old man’s cheek grew pale, but not with 
dread, 


Descend — the fault is mine ; thi.s fatal sliore 
He found— but sought not. I have pledged 
my faith ; 

I love liim — I will die with him : I knew 
lour nature’s firmness — know your daugh- 
ter’s too.” 

XLTII. 

A minute past, and she had been all tears. 
And tenderness, and infancy; but now 
She stoocl as one who champion’d human 
fears — 

Pale, statue-Uke, and stern, she woo’d the 
blow ; 

.And tall beyond her sex, and their com- 
peers, 

She drew up to her height, as if to show 
A fairer mark ; and with a fix’d eye scann’d 
Her father’s face—but never stopp’d his 
hand. 

XLIV. 

Ho gazed on her, and she on him; ’twas 
strange 

How like they look’d ! the expression was 
the same ; 

Serenely savage, with a little change 
Li the large dark eye’s mutual-darted flame ; 
For slie, too, was as one who could avenge, 

If cause should be — a lioness, though tame ; 
Her father’s blood before her father’s face 
Boil’d up, and proved her truly of his race. 


And drawing from his belt a pistol, he 
Ropliedi blood be tlioii 011 j’our own 

head.” 

Then look’d clo.se at the flint, as if to see 
’Twas fresh— for he had lately used the 
lock — 

And next proceeded quietly to cock. 

XLI. 

It has a strange quick jar upon the ear. 

That cocking of a pistol, when you know 
A moment more will bring the sight to bear 
Upon your person, twelve yards off, or so : 
A gentlemanly distance, not too near, 

If you have got a former friend for foe • 
But after being fired at once or twice, ’ 
The ear becomes more Irish, and less nice. 

XLH. 

Lambro presented, and one instant more 

Had stopp'd this Canto, and Don Juan’s 
breath, 

When Haidee threw herself her boy before • 
Stern as her sire : “ On me,” she cried “let 
death 


XI.V. 

1 said they were alike, their features and 
Their stature, differing hut in sex and 
years : 

Even to the delicacy of their liand 

There was resemblance, such as true blood 
wears ; 

And now to see them, thus divided, stand 
In fix’d ferocity, when joyous tears, 

And sw’eet sensations, should have W'elcomed 
both, 

Show what the passions are in their full 
growth. 

XIA'I. 

The father paused a moment, then w ithdrew 
His w eapon, and replaced it ; but stood 
still, 

And looking on her, as to look her through, 

“ Not he said, “ have sought this 
stranger’s ill ; 

Not I liave made this desolation : few 

Would bear such outrage, and forbear to 
kill ; 

But I must do my duty — ^bow thou hast 

Done tliine, the present vouclies for the past. 
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XL VII. 

“ Let liiiu disarm ; or, by niy father’s head. 
His own shall roll before you like a ball ! ” 
He raised his whistle as the word he said, 
And blew ; anotlier answer’d to the call, 
And rushing in disorderly, though led, 

And arm'd from boot to turban, one and all, 
Some twenty of his train came, rank on rank; 
He gave the word, “Arrest or slay tlu* 
Frank.” 

XLVIU. 

Then, with a sudden movement, he withdrew 
His daughter ; while coni2)ress’d within his 
clasj), 

’Twixt her and Juan interi)osed the crew ; 

In vain she struggled in her father s grasj) — 
His^ arms were like a seii)ent’s coil ; then Hew 
Ui)on their prey, as darts an angi-y asp. 

The file of i)irates : save the foremost, who 
Had fallen, with his right shoulder half cut 
through. 

XLIX. 

The second had his cheek laid open ; but 
The third, a wary, cool old sworder, took 
The blows upon his cutlass, and then put 
His own well in ; so well, ere you could 
look, 

His man was floor’d, and helpless at his foot, 
With the bloo<l running like a little brook 
From two smart sabre gashes, deep and red — 
One on the arm, the other on the head. 


more pro 


L. 

And then they bound him where he fell, and 
bore 

J uan from the apartment : with a sign 

Old Lambro bade them take him to the shore. 
Where lay some ships whicli were to sail 
at nine. 

They laid him in a boat, and plied the oar 
Until they reach’d some galliots, j»laced in 
line ; 

On board of one of those, and under hatches, 

They stow'd him, with strict orders to the 
watches. 

LI. 

The world is full of strange vicissitudes, 

And here was one exceedingly tmj)leasant : 

A gentleman so rich in the world’s goods, 
Handsome and young, enjoying all the 
present. 

Just at the very time when he least broods j 
On such a tiling, is suddenly to sea sent. 

Wounded and chain’d, so that he cannot 
move. 

And all because a lady fell in love. 


Ln. 

Here I must leave him, for I grow pathetic, 
Moved bj’ the Chinese nymph of tears, 
gieeii tea! 

Than whom Cassandra W’as not 
phetic ; 

For if my pure libations exceed three, 

I feel my heart become so sympathetic, 

That I must have recourse to black Cohea : 
Tis pity wine should be so deleterious, 

F or tea and coffee leave us much more serious, 

Lin. 

L nless when qualified with thee, Cogniac I 
Sweet Naiad of tlie Phlegetliontic rill I 
All I why tlie liver wilt thou thus attack, 

And make, like other njunplis, thy lovers ill ? 
I would take refuge in weak punch, but rach 
(In each sense of the word), whene’er I fill 
^ly mild and midnight beakers to the brim, 
akes me next morning with its s^monyia. 

LIV. 

I leave Don Juan for the ju'eseut, safe — 

Not sound, poor fellow, but severely wound- 
ed ; 

Yet could his corporal pangs amount to half 
Of those with wliich his Haidee’s bosom 
bounded ! 

She was not one to weep, and rave, and chafe, 
And then give way, subdued because sur- 
rounded ; 

Her mother was a Moorisli maid from Fez, 
Wliere all is £den, or a wilderness. 

LV. 

There tlie large olive rains its amber store 
In marble fonts; there grain, and flour, 
and fruit, 

' (lUsh from the earth until the land runs o’er ; 
But there, too, many a poison-tree has root, 
.\nd midnight listens to the lion’s roar, 

And long, long deserts scorch the caiiiel’-s 
foot, 

Or heaving whelm the helpless caravan ; 

And as tlie soil is, .so the heart of man. 

LVI. 

.•Vfric is all the sun’s, and as lier earth 
Her hiunan clay is kindled ; full of jiower 
For good or evil, burning from its birth. 

The Moorish blootl partakes the iilanefs 
hour. 

And like the soil beneath it will bring forth : 
Beauty and love were Haidee’s mother s 
dower : • _ , • 

But her large dark eye show’d deej) Passion .s 
force, 

I’hough sleeping like a lion near a source. 
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L\TI. 

Her daughter, temper’d mth a milder ray, 
Like summer clouds all silvery, smooth, 
and fair, 

Till slowly charged TNith thunder they display 
Terror to earth, and tempest to the air. 
Had held till now her soft and milky way ; 

But over\vrooght with passion and despair, 
The fire burst forth from her Numidian veins, 
Even as the Simoom sweeps the blasted plains. 

L'STrr. 

The last siglit which she saw was Juan’s 
gore, 

And he himself o’ermaster’d and cut down ; 
His blood was running on the very floor 
Where late he trod, her beautiful, her own ; 
Thus miicli she view’d an instant and no 


O’er the LaocoOn's all eternal throes, 

And ever-dying Gladiator's air. 

Their energy like life forms all their fame, 
Yet looks not life, for they are still the same. 

LXII. 

She woke at length, but not as sleepers w ake, 
Bather the dead, for life seem’d something 
new, 

A strange sensation which she must partake 
^ l*erforce, since whatsoever met her view 
Struck not on memory, though a heavy ache 

Lay at her heart, whose earliest beat still 
true 

Brought back the sense of pain without tlie 
cause, 

For, for a while, tlie furies made a pause. 


more, — 

Her struggles ceased with one convulsive 
groan ; 

On her sire’s anu, which until now scarce 
held I 

Her writhing, fell she like a cedar fell'd. ! 

LIX. i 

A vein had burst, and her sweet lips’ pin\‘ ' 
dyes 

Were dabbled with the deep blood wliicli 
ran o’er ; 

And her head droop’d, as when the lily lies 

O’ercharged with rain : her summon'd 
handmaids bore 

lady to her couch with gushing eyes ; 

Of lierbs and cordials they produced their 
store, 

But she defied all means they could employ. 

Like one life could not hold, nor death de- 
stroy. 

LX. 

Lays lay she in that state unchanged, though 
chill — ^ 

were red ; ; 

hhe had no pulse, but death seem’d absent ' 
still ; 

No hideous sign proclaim'd her surely dead • i 
t-’amc not in each mind to kill ' 

All hope ; to look upon her sweet face bred 1 

New thoughts of life, for it seem’d full of 
soul — 

She had so much, earth could not claim the 
whole. 

LXI. I 


passion, such as marble shows 
,, exquisitely chisell’d, still lay there 

But fix d as marble s unchanged aspect throv 
U er tbo fair > enus, but for over fair ; 


LXIII. 

She look’d on many a face with vacant eye. 
On many a token without knowing wlmt ; 

She saw them watch lier without askiiiL' 
why, ^ 

And reck’d not wlio around her pillow 
sat ; 

Not speechless, though she spoke not; not a 

Slgll 

Believed her thoughts; dull silence and 
quick cliat 

ere tried in vain by those who serx ed • slie 
gave 

No sign, save breath, of having left the grave. 


LX IV. 

handmaids tended, but slie lieeded not • 

Her father watch’d, she turn’d her eves 
away ; 

Slie recognised no being, and no siiot 

However dear or cherish’d in their day ■ 

Ihey changed from room to room, but all 
forgot, 

Gentle, but without memory slie lay ; 

At length those eyes, which they would fain 
be weaning 

Back to old thoughts, wax’d full of fearful 
meaiinig. 


Aiid then a slave bethought her of a harp • 

ihe hai-per came, and tuned his instru- 
ment; 

At the fct notes, irregular and sharp, 

TWn flashing eyes a moment bent, 

riien to the wall she turn’d as if to warp 

Her thoughts from sorrow’ through her 
heart re-sent ; 

^d ho began a long low island song 
Of ancient days, ere tyranny grew strong. 
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I^XYl. 

Anon her thin wan fingers beat the wall 
In time to his old tune ; he changed the 
theme, 

And sung of love; the fierce name struck 
through all 

Her recollection ; on her flash’d the dream 
Of what she was, and is, if ye could call 
To be so being; in a gusliing stream 
The tears rush’d forth from her o’erclouded 
brain, 

Like mountain mists at length dissolved in 
rain. 

LXVH. 

Short solace, vain relief !— thought came too 
quick, 

And whirl’d her brain to madness : slie 
arose 

As one who ne’er had dwelt among the sick. 
And flew at all she met, as on her foes ; i 
But no one ever heard her speak or shriek. 
Although her paroxysm drew towards its 
close ; — 

Ilers was a phrensy which disdain’d to rave, 
Even wlien they smote her, in the hope to ; 
save. I 

LXVIII. 

Yet she betray’d at times a gleam of sense ; i 
Nothing could make her meet her fatlier’s 
face, 

Though on all other things with looks intense 
^ She gazed, but none slie ever could retrace ; 
I'ood she refused, and raiment; no i>re- 
tence 

Avail’d for eitlier ; neither change of place. 
Nor time, nor skill, nor remedy, could gi^■e 
lier 

Senses to sleep — the i)ower seem’d gone for 
ever. 

LXIX. 

Twelve days and nights she wither’d thus; 
at last. 

Without a groan, or sigh, or glance, to show 
A parting pang, the spirit from her i>assed : 

And tliey who watch’d her nearest could 
not know 

The very iiustant, till the change that cast 
Her sweet face into shadow, dull and slow. 
Glazed o’er her eyes — the beautiful, the 
black— 

Oh I to possess such lustre — and then lack f 


LXX. 

She died, but not alone ; she held within 
A second principle of life, which might 
Have dami’d a fair and sinless child of sin ; 
But closed its little being without light, 


I And went down to the grave unborn, wherein 
Blossom and bough lie wither’d with one 
blight ; 

In vain the dew’s of Heaven descend above 
The bleeding flower and blasted frnit of love. 

LXXI, 

Thus lived — thus died sbe ; never more on 
her 

Shall sorrow light, or shame. She was not 
made 

Through years or moons the inner weight to 
bear. 

Which colder hearts endure till they are laid 
By age in earth : her days and pleasures were 
Brief, but delightful — such as bad not staid 
Long with lier destiny ; but she sleeps well 
By the sea-shore, whereon she loved to dwell. 

LXXH. 

j That isle is now all desolate and bare, 

Its dwellings down, its tenants pass’d 
away ; 

, None but her own and father’s grave is there, 

_ And nothing outward tells of human clay ; 

Ye could not know where lies a thing so fair, 
j No stone is there to show, no tongue to say, 
AVhat was ; no dirge, except the hollow sea’s, 
Mourns o’er the beauty of the Cyclades. 

j Lxxin. 

, Blit many a Greek maid in a loving song 
' Sighs o’er her name ; and many an islander 
With lier sire’s story makes the night less 
long ; 

I Valour was his, and beauty dwelt with her; 

If she loved rashly, licr life paid for VTOiig — 

A lieavy price must all pay wlio thus err, 

In some shape; let none think to fly the 
danger, 

For soon or late Love is his own avenger. 

Lxxn'. 

But let me change this theme, which grows 
too sad. 

And lay this sheet of sorrows on the shelf; 

I don’t much like describing jieoplo matl. 

For fear of seeming rather touch’d myself — 
Besides, I ’ve no more on this head to add ; 

And as my Muse is a capricious elf, 

We’ll put about, and try another tack 
With Juan, left half-kill’d some stanzas back. 


LXX\'. 

Wounded and fetter’d, “ cabin’d, cribb’d, con- 
fined,” 

Some days and nights elapsed before 
that he 

Could altogether call the past to mind; 

And when he did, he found himself at sea. 
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Sailing six kiiots an liour before the nnnd ; 

Tlie shores of Hion lay beueatli their lee 

Another time he might have liked to sec ’em, 
Bat now was not much pleased witli Cape 
Sigteum. 

LXXVl. 



LXXX. 

He saw some fellow-captives, who appear’d 

To be Italians, as they were in fact ; 

From them, at least, their destiny he heard, 

TVTiich was an odd one; a troop eoinc 
to act 1 fe b 


mt to act 

is l'> Sicilj— all siugers, dnly rear’d 
(t i&uk d uy th6 HsUCSDOllt. Jlllfl HvtllA ► Tn tllPlV 


<r 


{b lauk a by the Hellespont, and by the sea) 
h^ntomb’d the bravest of the brave, Achilles ; 

— (Bryant says the contrary) : 
And further downward, tall and towerin 
still, is 

The tumulus — of whom ? Heaven knows ' 
’t may be 

Patroclus, Ajax, or Protesilaus ; 

.U1 heroes, wlm if living still would slay ns. 

pxxra. 

High barrow.s, \yitliout marble, or a name, 

A vast, untiird, oud mountain-skirtod 
plain, 

And Ida in the distance, still the same. 

And old Scamander (if ’tis he), remain : 

I he situation seems still form'd for fame— 

A hundred thousand men might fiedit 
again 


In their vocation ; had not been attack’d 
In sailing fi-om Livorno by the pirate. 

But sokl by the impresario at no high rate. 

LXXXl. 

By one of these, the buffo of the party, 

Juan was told about tlieir curious case • 
For although destined to the Turkish mart’ he 

rn. spii-its up— at least his face : 

I lie little fellow really look’d quite hearty, 

bore him with some gaiety and grace, 
.mowing a much more reconciled demeanour, 
Ilian did the prima-donna and the tenor. 

• LXXXH. 

In a few words he told their hapless story, 
laying, Our Machiaveliaii imi>resario, 
Making a signal off some promontorj’, 

Hail’d a strange brig; Corpo di Caio 
Mario I 


\Vithcase; but where I sought for Ilion’s w . ,, 

walls, ^ I V e were transferr’d on board her in a Iiuitv 

rri.. - I A^ithoiit a single scudo of salario: 


The quiet sheep feeds, and the tortoise 
crawls ; 

LXXVIII. 

Troops of untended horses ; here and there, 
borne httlc hamlets, with new names un- 
couth ; 

Some shepherds (unlike Paris), led to stare 
A moment at the Enroiiean youth 


Jjut if the Sultan has a taste for song, 

We will revive our fortunes before long. 

Lxxxm. 

“ The prima-donna, though a little old, 

And liaggard with a dissipated life, 

.Vnd subject, when the house is thin, to cold 

Has some good notes; and then the tenor's 
wife, 


\Vhom to the spot their school-hov feelings ^Vith im .n-rtof • • i • 

hear; * ^ great voice, is pleasing to behold; 


A Turk, with beads in hand, and pipe in 
mouth, 

Extremely taken w ith his own religion 
Arc what I found there— but the devil a 
Phrygian. 

LXXIX. 

I)ou Juan, here permitted to emerge 

From his dull cabin, found himself a 
slave ; 

Forlorn ami gazing on the d<>ep blue surge 


J.ast carnival she made a deal of strife 
By carrying off Count Cesare Cicogua ’ 
i'i-t)m an old Homan princess at Bologna. 

LXXXIV. 

And tlK-n there are the dancers ; there s 
the Bini, 

■With more than one profession gains 

TI.en tlierc 's that langbing slut the Pole- 
grim, 

She, too, was fortunate last carnival 


O er^adow’d there by .nan, a berJs A.ld”;;.^ ^ .ee- 


^'’vave ; 

Weak still with loss of blood, he scarce could 


urge 


chilli, 

But spends so fast, she lias not now a 

A few brief questions; and tbc answers And the", there ’s tin. , 

gave ^ dancer' ^ ^rotesca — sqcb a 


gave 

No very satisfactory information 
About his past or present situiition. 
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LXXXV. 

“ As for the figuranti, they are like 
The rest of all that tribe ; with here and 
there 

A pretty person, which perhaps may strike, 
The rest are hardly fitted for a fair ; 

There ’s one, though tall and stiffer than a 
pike, 

Yet has a sentimental kind of air 

Which might go far, but she do n't dance ^nth 
vigour ; 

The more ’s the pity, with her face and 
figure. 

LXXXAT. 

“ As for the men, they are a middling set ; 
The musico is but a crack’d old basin, 

But being qualified in one way yet, 

May the seraglio do to set his face in, 

And as a servant some preferment get ; 
llis singing I no further trust can place in : 

From all the I^ope makes yearly ’t would 
perplex 

To find three i)erfcct pipes of the third sex. 

BXXXVIl. 

“ The tenor’s voice is spoilt by affectation, 
And for the bass, the beast can only 
bellow ; 

In fact, he had no singing education, ' 

An ignorant, noteless, timeless, tuneless 
fellow ; 

But being the prima-donna’s near relation. 
Who swore his voice was very rich and 
mellow. 

They hired him, though to hear him you ’d 
believe 

An ass was practising recitative. 

LXXXVIII. 

I 

“ ’T would not become myself to dwell upon 
My own merits, and though young— I see, 
sir — you _ ! 

Have got a travell'd air, which speaks you 
one 

To whom the opera is by no means new : 

You’ve heard of Raucocanti ? — I’m the man : 
The time may come when you may hear 
me too ; 

You was not last year nt the fair of Lugo, 

But next, when I 'm engaged to sing there — 
do go. 

LXXXIX. 

Our baritone I almost had forgot, j 

A pretty lad, but bursting with conceit ; 

With graceful action, science not a jot, 1 

A voice of no gi-eat compass, and not 
sweet, i 


I He always is complaining of his lot, 

Forsooth, scarce fit for ballads in the 
street ; 

In lovers’ parts his passion more to breathe. 
Having no heart to show, he shows his 
teeth.” 

XC. 

Here Rancocanti’s eloquent recital 
Was interrui)ted by the pirate crew, 

Who came at stated moments to invite all 
The captives back to their sad berths ; each 
threw 

I A rueful glance upon the waves, (which bright 
all 

From the blue skies derived a double blue, 
Dancing all free and happy in the sun,) 

Aud then went down the hatchway one by one. 

XCT. 

They heard next day — tliat in the Dardanelles, 
Waiting for his Sublimity’s firman, 

. The most imperative of sovereign spells, 

[ Which everj’body does without w'lio can, 

) More to secure them in their naval cells, 

I Lady to lady, well as man to man, 

/ Were to be chain'd and lotted out per couple. 
For the slave-market of Constantinople. 

I xcn. 

It seems wdien this allotment was made out, 
There chanced to be an odd male, aud odd 
female, 

V’lio (after some discussion and some doubt, 

If tlie soprano might be deem’d to be male, 
They jdaced him o’er the woman as a scout) 
Were link’d together, and it happen'd the 
male 

Was Juan, who, — an awkward thing at his age, 
l^'lir’d off with a Bacchante blooming visage. 


XCIH. 


With Raucocanti lucklessly' was chain’d 
The tenor; these two hated with a bate 
Found onlv on the stage, and each more pain d 
With tliis his tuneful neighbour than his 


fate; . 

5ad strife arose, for they were so cross gram a, 
Instead of bearing up witliout debate, 
rbat each pull’d different w’ays with many 
an oath, 

‘ Arnndes ambo.'” id est — blackguards both. 


xcr\\ 

Juan’s companion w’as a Romagnole, 

But bred within the March of old Ancona, 
With eyes that look'd into the very soul 
(And other chief points of a “ bella donna , 
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Y iiaou vju liis, uut iuuna It cimi : rarae, 

Aiijl though thuschain’d.asnaturalherhaud I^ife seems the smallest portion of existence • 

L \Vhere twenty ages gather o’er a name ’ 

(And she had some not easy to witlistand) I 'Tis as a snow-ball which derives assistance 

->nlM atlf l»la ■rvM]c-/% 1.„ 1..* f 1 __ /i , , »*ooio *.4* in.». 


Bright — and as black and burning as a coal ; 
And through her clear brunette complexion 
shone a 

Great wish to please — a most attractive 
dower, 

Especially when added to the power. 

XCV. 

But all that power was wasted upon him, 

For sorrow o’er each sense held stern 

command ; ^ 

Her eye might flash on his, but found it dim : ■ 

•• ^ ^ « % « « • 

Touch 

(And she had some not easy to witlistand) 
Could stir liis pulse, or make his faith feel 
brittle ; 

Perhaps his recent wounds might help a little. 

XC\T. 

No matter ; we should ne’er too much inquire, 
But facts are facts: no knight could be 
more true, 

And firmer faith no ladye-love desire; 

AVe will omit the proofs, save one or two • 
'Tis said no one in hand “ can hold a fire 
By thought of frosty Caucasus ; ” but few 
I really think; yet Juan’s then ordeal 
>> as more triumphant, and not much less real. 

XCMI. 

Here I might enter on a chaste description 
Having withstood temptation in my youth 
But hear that several people take exception 
At tlio first two books baviiig too much 
truth ; 

Therefore I’ll make Don Juan leave the shin 
soon, * 

Because the publisher declares, in sooth. 

1 hrough needles’ eyes it easier for the camel is 
lo pass, than those two cantos into families. 

XCMH. 

'Tis all the same to me ; I’m fond of yielding, 

leave them to the purer page 
Of Smollett, Prior, Ariosto, Fielding, 

>\ ho say strange things for so co 
age; 

I once liad great alacrity in wielding 
My pen, and liked poetic war to wage 
And recollect the time when all this <mut 

>\ould have provoked remarks which now it 
shan t. 

XCIX. 


While the right hand which wrote it still is 
able, 

Or of some centuries to take a lease ; 

The grass upon my grave will grow as long, 
And sigh to midnight winds, but not to song. 

C. 

Of poets who come down to us through 
distance 

Of time and tongues, the foster-babes of 
Fame, 


correct au 


As boys love rows, my boyhood liked a 
squabble ; 

But at this hour I wish to part in peace, 
Leaving such to the literary rabble 

Whether my verse's fame be doom’d to cease 


« V lid” 

Irom every flake, and yet rolls on the 
same, 

Even till an iceberg it may chance to grow • 
But, after all, ’tis nothing but cold snow. 

<’I. 

.And so great names are nothing more than 
nominal. 

And love of glory’s but an airy lust, 
loo often ill its fury overcoming all 
AVbo would as 'twere identify their dust 
rrom out the wide destruction, which, en- 
tombing all, 

Leaves nothing till “the coming of the 
just ” — 

Save change: I ve 8too<l upon AchiUes’ tomb, 
And lieard Troy doubted ; time will doubt of 
Rome. 

CII. 

The very generations of the dead 
Are swept away, and tomb inherits tomb, 
tntil the memory of an age is fled, 

And, buried, sinks beneath its offspring’s 
(loom : 

Where are the epitaphs our fathers read ? 

Save a few glean’d from the sepulchral 
gloom 

AA Inch once-named myriads nameless lie 
beneath, 

And lose their own in universal death. 

cm. 

I canter by the spot each afternoon 

Where perish’d in his fame the hero-bov 

\\ ho lived too long for men, but died too 
soon 

For Iminaii vanity, the young De Foix I 
A broken pillar, not uncouthjy hewn 
But winch neglect is hastening to’destroy 
Records Ravenna’s carnage on its face, ^ 

While weeds and ordure rankle round the 
base. 
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(’IV. 

I pass each day where Daute’s boues are 
laid : 

A little cupola, more neat than solemn, 
Protects his dust, but reverence here is paid 
To the bard's tomb, and not the warrior's 
column : 

The time must come, when both alike decay'd. 
The chieftain’s trophy, and tlie imet's 
volume, 

Will sink where lie the songs and wars of 
earth. 

Before Pelides’ death, or Homer's birtli. 

€V. 

With human blood that column was cemented. 

With human filth tliat column is defiled. 

As if tlie peasant's coarse contempt were 
vented 

To show Ijis loathing of tlic spot he soil’d : 
Thus is the trophy useil, and thus lamented 
Should ever be those blood-hounds, from 
whose wild 

Instinct of gore and glory earth has known 
Tliose sufferings Dante saw in liell alone. 

rvr. 

Yet there will still be bards: though fiune is 
smoke. 

Its fumes are frankincense to iiuman 
thought ; 

And the unquiet feelings, which first woke 
Song in the world, will seek wliat then 
they sought : 

As on the beach the waves at last are broke, 
Thus to theii* extreme verge the passions 
brought 

Dash into poetry, wliich is but passion, 

Or at least was so ere it grew a fashion. 

(WTT. 

If in the course of such a life as was 

At once adventurous and contemplative. 
Men who partake all passions as tliej' pass. 
Acquire the deep and bitter power to give 
Their images again as in a glass. 

And in sucli colours that they seem to 
live ; 

Yon may do right forliiddiiig them to show 
'em, 

But spoil (I think) a very pretty poem. 

cwm. 

Oh ! ye, who make the fortunes of all books ! 

Benign Ceruleans of the second sex ! 

Wlio advertise new poems by your looks. 

Your “ imprimatur ” will ye not annex ? 


What ! must I go to the oblivious cooks, 
Those Cornish plunderers of Parnassian 
^vrecks ? 

Ah I must I then the only minstrel be, 
Proscribed from tasting your Castalian tea ? 

CIX. 

What ! can I prove “ a lion ” then no more ? 
A ball-room bard, a foolscap, hot-press 
darling ? 

To bear the compliments of many a bore, 

And sigh, “I can’t get out,” like Yorick’s 
starling; 

Why then I 'll swear, as poet Wordy swore 
(Because tlio world won’t read him, always 
snarling), 

That taste is gone, tliat fame is but a lottery, 
J)rawn by the blue-coat misses of a coterie. 

CX. 

Oh ! darkl3’, decplj*, beautifully bine,” 

As some one somewhere sings about the 
sky. 

And I, yo learned ladies, saj' of you ; 

The^’ say your stockings are so — (Heaven 
knows whj', 

I have examined few' pair of that hue) ; 

Blue as the garters whicli serenely lie 
Hound the patrician left-legs, which adorn 
The festal midnight, and tlie levee morn. 

CXI. 

Y'et some of you are most seraphic creatures— 
But times are alter’d since, a rliyming 
lover, 

Y'ou read my stanzas, and I read your 
features : 

And— but no matter, all those things are 
over ; 

Still I have no dislike to learned natures, 

For sometimes such a world of virtues 
cover ; 

T knew one woman of that purple scIjooI, 

The loveliest, chastest, best, but— quite a fool. 

CXII. 

Humboldt, “the first of travellers,” but not 
The la.st, if late accounts be accurate, 
Invented, by some name I have forgot, 

As well as the sublime discovery’s date, 

.\n airy instrument, with which he souglit 
To ascertain the atmospheric state, 

Bj' measuring “ the lutensiti/ of hhie : 

Oh, Lady Daphne ! let me measure you 1 

eXHT. 

But to the iiaiTative : — The vessel bound 
With slaves to sell off in the capital. 

After tlie usual process, might be fouiul 
At anchor under the seraglio wall; 
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Her cargo, from the plague being safe aud i 
soond, * 

Were landed in the market, one and all. 
And there with Georgians, Russians, and 
Circassians, 

Bought up for different purposes and i)as- 
sious. * 

CXR’. 

Some went off dearly; fifteen hundied dollars 
ror one Circassian, a sweet giid, were 
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given, 

Warranted virgin; beauty’s brightest colours 

Had deck d her out in all the hues of 
heaveu : 

Her home some disappointed 

Who bade on till the hundreds reached 
eleven ; 

they knew 

T was for the bultan, and at once witlidrew-. 

cxv. 

Twelve negresses from Nubia brought a price 

Which the West Indian market scluce 
could bring, 

Though Wilherforce, at last, has made it 
twice ^ 

Abolition ; and the thing 
Need not seem very wonderful, for vice ^ 1 

Is alw’ays much more splendid than a king • 
The Mrtues, even the most exalted. Charity 
Are saving— vice spares nothing for a rar ty 


CX\H. 

BiU for the destiny of this young troop 

byXws'"*' 

How some to burdens were obliged to stoou 
And others rose to the comma^rid of crews’ 
As reuegadofs ; while in liapless grouir 
Hoping no very old vizier might choose 

‘"“dcti.^- " ‘f-h “>• 

CXA7I. 

AH this must be reserv’ed for further som? • 
^so our hero’s lot. howe'er unpleasant ’ 
(Because this Canto has become too long) 

for the 

I m sensible redundancy is wrong, 

But could not for the muse of me put less 

Tilf progress of Don Juan 

Till what IS call d in Ossian the fifth Duan. 


Canto the Fifth. 

1 . 

When amatory poets sing their loves 
In hqmd lines mellifluously bland, 

And pair their rhymes as Venus yokes her 
doves, 

They little think what mischief is in hand- 
The greater their success the worse it proves 

understand ; 

^ s^veruf ^ ^ 

I Is the Platonic pimp of aU posterity. 

; II. 

I I therefore do denounce all amorous writing, 

' "'uy as not to attract ; 

But with a moral to each error tack’d, 

^ than delighting, 

XT all passions in their turn attack’d ■ 

I Now, if my Pegasus should not be shod ill ’ 
riiia poem will become a moral model. 

ni. 

The European with the Asian shore 
bprinkled with palaces; the Ocean stream 
Here and there studded with a seventy-four ■ 
Sophia s cupola w ith golden gleam • ’ 

TheTw^f Olympus high and hoar, 

dream, ^ 

Far less describe present the very view 
Which charm d the charming Mary Montagu. 

I have a passion for the name of “ Marv ” 
l or once it w-as a magic sound to me •' 

T /**^/^?** 1 realms of fairy, 

All f ^ r ^ beheld wliat never was to he : 

varf this was last to 

TuUnYree ^ 

I grow sad-and let a tale grow cold 
Which must not be pathetically told. ’ 

V. 

Tlie wind swept down the Enxine, and the 

Broke foaming o'er the blue Symplegades • 

'ro S'l Gift's Grave -: 

Europe and ALryou bein|^qi^tt a“t ease™ 
Thci e s not a sea the passenger e'er nukes iii 

""‘^ESxhie™ '’“"S''™''® breakers than the 
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T was a raw day of Aulumu's bleak be^nn- 
ning, 

When nights are equal, but not so the 
(la3’s : 

The Parcjo then cut short the further 
spinning 

Of seamen s fates, and the loud temi)ests 
raise 

The waters, and repentance for past sinning 
In all, who o’er the great deep take their 
waj’s : 

Tliey vow to amend their lives, and yet they 
don’t ; 

Because if drown’d, they can’t — if spared, 
they won’t. 

vri. 

A crowd of shivering slaves of every nation, 
And age, and sex, were hi the market 
ranged ; 

Each bevy with the merchant in his station : 
Poor creatures ! their good looks were 
sadly changed. 

All save the blacks seem’d jaded witli 
vexation, 

From friends, and home, and freedom far 
estranged ; 

The negroes more philosophy display’d, — 

Used to it, no doubt, as eels are to be flay’d. , 

vni. i 

Juan was juvenile, and thus was full. 

As most at his age are, of hope, and 
health ; 

Yet I must own, he look’d a little dull, 

And now and then a tear stole down by 
stealth; 

Perhaps his recent loss of blood might pull i 
Hia spirit down ; and then the loss of 
wealth, 

.V mistress, and such comfortable quarters, 

I’o be put up for auction amongst Tartars, 


Were things to shake a stoic; ne’ertheless, 
Upon the whole his carnage was serene : 
His figure, and the splendour of his dress. 

Of wliich some gilded remnants still were j 
seen. 

Drew all eyes on him, giving them to guess 
He was above the vulgar b^’ his mien ; i 
And then, though pale, he was so very j 
handsome ; 

And then — they calculated on his ransom. 


Like a backgammon board the place was 
dotted 

With whites and blacks, in groups on sliow 
I for sale. 

Though rather more irregularly spotted; 
Some bought the jet, w’hile otliers chose 
the pale. 

It chanced amongst the other people lotted, 

I A man of thirty, rather stout and hale, 
With resolution in liis dark grey eye, 

Next Juan stood, till some might clioose to 
buy. 

XI. 

He had an English look ; that is, was square 
In make, of a complexion white and ruddy, 
(lood teeth, with curling rather dark brown 
hair, 

And, it might be from thought, or toil, or 
I study, 

i An open brow a little mark’d with care : 

One arm had on a bandage rather bloo<ly ; 
And there he stood with such snnf/ froid, 
that greater 

Could scarce be shown even by a mere 
spectator. 

XII. 

But seeing at his elbow a mere lad, 

Of a high spirit evidently, thougli 
At present weigh'd down by a doom which 
liad 

O’erthrown even men, he soon began to 
sliow’ 

A kind of blunt comjjassion for tlie sad 
Lot of so 3’oung a partner in the woe. 

Which for himself he seem'd to deem no worse 
Than any other scrape, a thing of course. 


XIII. 

•‘ily boy!" — said he, “amidst this motley 

crew « 

Of Georgians, Russians, Nubians, and 

what not, 

All ragamuffiu.s differing but in hue, 

With whom it is our luck to cast our lot, 
The only gentlemen seem I and you ; 

So let us be acquainted, as we ought : 

If I could yield you any consolation, . 

'T would give me pleasure.— Pray, w’bat is 
3'our nation ? ’’ 


XIV. 

hen Juan answer'd — “ Simuish ! ” ho re- 

plied, . 

“ I thought, in fact, you could not oe a 

Greek; ,, ,, 

lose servile dogs are not so proudly ey ■ 
Fortune has play’d you here a pretty freaK, 
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But that ’s her way with all men, till they ’re 
tried ; 


XIX. 


But never mind,— she ’ll turn, perhaps, 
next week ; 

She has served me also much the same as 
yon, 

Except that I have found it nothing new.” 

XV. 

" I'ray, sir,” said Juan, “ if I may 2>resuju(', 

What brought you here? “ Oh! nothing 
very rare — 

Six Tartars and a drag-chain " — “To this 

doom 

But what conducted, if the question’s fair, 

Is that which I would learn.” — “I served for 
some 

Mouths with the Bussian army here and 
there ; 

And taking lately, by Suwarrow’s bidding, 

A town, was ta’eu myself instead of Widdin.” 

XVI. 

“Have you no friends?”— “I had— but, bv 
God’s ble.ssing, 

Have not been troubled with them lately 
Now 


“ On the rough deep. But this last blow—” 
and here 

stopp’d again, and turn’d away liis face. 

‘ Ay, quoth his friend, “I thought it would 
appear 

That there had been a lady in the case ; 

.Uid these are things which ask a tender tear, 

Such as I, too, would shed if in your place : 

I cried upon my first wife’s dying day. 

And also when my second ran away : 

XX. 

“Mythii-d ’’—“Your third!” quoth Juan, 

turning round ; 

“You scarcely can be thirty: have you 
three?” ^ 

“ No— only two at present above ground : 

Surely, 'tis nothing wonderful to see 

One person thrice in holy wedlock bound ! ” 

“ Well, then, your third, ” said Juan ; “ what 
did she ? 

She did not run away, too,— did she, sir ? ” 

“No, faith,”— “What then?”— “I ran away 
from her.” 


I have answer’d all your questions without 
pressing, 

.. equal courtesy should show.” 

Alasl said Juan, “’twere a tale dis- 
tressing. 

And long besides. ’— “ Oh ! if ’tis really so 

You’re right on both accounts to hold j’our 
tongue ; 

\ sad tale saddens doubly when ’tis long. 


xvn. 


• But droop not: Fortune at your time of life. 
Although a female moderately fickle 
\\ ill hardly leave you (as she ’s not your wife) 
lor any length of days in such a pickle, 
lo strive, too, witli our fate were such a strife 
As if the corn-sheaf should oppose the 

Men are the sport of circumstances, when 
liie circumstances seem the sport of men.” 

xviir. 


Tis not, said Juan, “for my present doon 
I mourn, but for the past I loved » 
maid:” — 

He paused, and his dark eye grew full o 
gloom ; 

A single tear upon his eyelash staid 
A moment, and then dropp’d; “hut to re 
Slime, 

present lot, as I have said. 
Which I deplore so much ; for I have borne 
Hardships which have the hardiest overworn 


XXI. 


“You take things coolly, sir,” said Juan. 
“ U by,” 

Replied the other, “ what can a man do ? 
There still are many rainbows in your sky 

But mine have vanish’d. All, when life is 
new, 

Commence with feelings warm, and prospects 
high ; ^ 

But time strips our illusions of their hue 
And one by one in turn, some grand mistake 
Casts off Us bright skm yearly like the snake. 


‘ Tis true, it gets another bright and fresh. 
Or fresher, brighter; but the year gone 
through, ^ 

This skin must go the way, too, of all flesh, 

Or sometunes only wear a week or two • 

Love 8 the first net which spreads its deadlv 
mesh ; 

Ambition, Avarice, Vengeance, Glory, glue 
The glittering limc-twigs of our latter days, 

\\ here still we flutter on for pence or praise.” 


xxin. 

“ -ril this is very fine, and may be true.” 

Said Juan, “ but I reaUy don’t see how 

It betters present times with me or you.” 

•No?’ quoth the other; “yet you will 
alJow 
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By setting things in their right point of ^'iew, 
Knowledge, at least, is gain’d ; for in- 
stance, now, 

We know what slavery is, and our disasters 
May teach us better to behave when masters.’' 

“ Would we were masters now, if but to try 
Their i)resent lessons on our Pagan friends 
here,” 

Said Juan — swallowing a heart-bm*ning sigh: 
“Jleaven help the scholar, whom his for- 
tune sends here ! ” 

“ Perhaps we shall be one day, by and by,” 
Kejoin’d the other, “when our bad luck 
mends here ; 

Meantime (yon old black eunuch seems to 
eye us) 

I wish to G— d that somebody would buy us! 

XXV. 

“ But after all, what is our present state ? 

’T is bad, and may be better - all men’s lot : 
Most men arc slaves, none more so than the 
great, 

To their OAvn whims and passions, and 
what not ; 

Society itself, wliich should create 
Kindness, destroys what little we had got : 
To feel for none is the true social art 
Of the world’s stoics — men without a heart.” 

XXVI. 

Just now a black old neutral personage 
Of the third sex slept up, and peering over 
The captives, seem'd to mark their looks and 
age. 

And capabilities, as to discover 
If they were fitted for the purposed cage : 

No lady e’er is ogled by a lover. 

Horse by a blackleg, broadcloth by a tailor, 
Fee by a counsel, felon by a jailor, 

xxvn. 

As is a slave by his intended bidder. 

’Tis pleasant purchasing our fellow-crea- 
tures ; 

And all are to be sold, if you consider 

Their passions, and are dext’rous ; some 
by features 

Ai-e bought up, others by a warlike leader. 
Some by a place— as tend their years or 
natures; 

The most by ready cash — but all have prices. 
From crowns to kicks, according to their 
vices. 


xxvm. 

The eunuch, having eyed them o'er with 
care, 

Tmm’d to the merchant, and began to bid 

First but for one, and after for the pair ; 
They haggled, \\Tangled, sw'ore, too— so 
they did 1 

As though they were in a mere Cliristian fair, 
Cheapening an ox, an ass, a lamb, or kid; 

So that their bargain sounded like a battle 

For this superior yoke of human cattle. 

XXIX. 

At last they settled into simple grumbling, 
And pulling out reluctant purses, and 

Turning each piece of silver o’er, and turn* 
bling 

Some down, and weighing others in their 
hand. 

And by mistake sequins with paras jumbling, 
Until the sum was accurately scann’d, 

-\nd then the luercliant giving cliangc, and 
signing 

licceipts in full, began to think of dining. 


I wonder if his appetite was good ? 

Or, if it were, if also his digestion ? 
Methinks at meals some otld thoughts might 
intrude, 

And conscience ask a curious sort of ques- 
tion, 

.\bout the right divine how far we should 
Sell flesh and blood. When dinner has 
opprest one, 

I tliink it is perhaps the gloomiest hour 
■\Vhich tmiis up out of tlie sad twenty-four . 

XXXI. 

Voltaire says “No;” lie tells you that 
Candide 

Found life most tolerable after meals : 

He’s ^\Toug— unless man were a pig, indeed, 
Repletion rather adds to what he feels, ^ 
Unless he’s drunk, and then no doubt he s 

freed . ... .. 

From his own brain’s oppression while it 

l*C0ls 

Of food I tliiuk with Philip’s son, or rather 
Ammon’s (ill pleased with one world and one 
father) ; 

xxxu. 

I think with Alexander, that the act 
Of eating, with another act or two, 

Makes us feel our mortality in fact 

Redoubled ; when a roast and a ragout, 
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And fish, and soup, by some side dishes ! 
backd, ' 

Can give us either pain or pleasure, who 
V\ onld pique himself on inteUects, whose use 
Depends so much upon the gastric juice 


xxxin. 

The other evening ('t was on Friday last)— 

ihis IS a fact, and no poetic fable 

Just as iny great coat was about me cast. 

My hat and gloves still lying on the table, 

I heard a shot-’twas eight o’clock scar<-o 
past — 

And, running out as fast as I was able. 

1 lound the military' connnandant 

stretch’d in the street, and able scarce to 
pant. 
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And they who waited once and worshipp’d 

they ^ 

With their rough faces throng'd about the 
bed 

To gaze once more on tlie commanding clay 

\\hich for the last, thongli not tlie first, 
time bled; 

And such an end ! that he who many a day 

Had faced Napoleon’s foes until they 
fled, — 

The foremost in the charge or in the sally, 

bhould now be butcher’d in a civic alley. 


XXX n. 

Poor fellow ! for some reason, surely l)ad 

They had slam him with five slugs; and 
left him there 

To perish on the pavement : so I had 
Him borne into the house and up the stair 
And stnpp d, and look’d to,— But why should 
I add 

More circumstances? vain was every care • 
Kill d by five bullets from an old gun-bai-rel. 

XXXA'. 

I gazed upon him, for I know him well ; 

And though I have seen many corpses 
never * ’ 

Saw one, whom such an accident befell 
bo calm ; though pierced tlirough stomach, 
heart, and liver, 

He seem d to sleep,— for you could scarcely 
tell 

inwardly, no liideous river 
Df gore divulged the cause) tliat he was dead- , 
bo as I gazed on him, I thought or said— ‘ I 


XXXVI. 

“Can this be death? then what is life or 
acatb f 

speak I ” but he spoke not : “ wake ! ” but 
still he slept : — 

uiighticr 

warriors by his word were kept 
In awe. he said, as the centurion saith, 

Oo, and he goeth ; ‘come,’ and forth he 
steiip’d. 


xxAvni. 

Ihe scars of his old wounds w’ere near his 
new, 

, Those honourable scars which brought him 
! fame ; 

! And horrid was tlie contrast to tlie view 

I But let me quit the theme; as sueh thiims 
I elaim ” 

Perhaps even more attention tlian is due 

I I-roin me: I gazed (as oft I have gazed tho 
same) 

wrench aught out of death 
^\hlch should confirm, or shake, or make a 
faitli ; 

XXXIX. 

But it w-as all a mystery. Here we are, 

le^r ii'-e bits of 

Or three, or two, or one. send very far ! 

blood, then, form'd but to ho 

Can evor^- element our elements mar'' 

deaT^"’^"^^ water-fire live-and we 

11 c, wdiose minds comprehend all thincs 
Is o more ; ® ' 

But let us to the story as before. 


XL. 

Tlie imrchaser of Juan and acquaintance 
Jiore off his barRaiiis to a gilded boat 
Ii-mbark d biinscif and them, and off tliev 
went thence 

water float • 

teuce! 

Up m a little creek below a wall 
Oertoppjl with cypresses, dark-green and 
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XLI. 

Here their conductor tapping at the wicket 
Of a small iron door, ’twas open’d, and 
He led them onward, first through a low 
thicket 

Flank’d by large groves, which tower’d on 
either hand : 

They ahuost lost their way, and had to pick 
it — 

For night was closing ere they came to 
land. 

The eunuch made a sign to those on board, 
Who row’d off, leaving them without a word. 

XLII. 

As they were plodding on their winding way 
Through orange bowers, and jasmine, and 
so forth : 

(Of wliich I might have a good deal to say. 
There being no such profusion in the North 
Of oriental plants, “ et cetera,” 

But that of late your scribblers think it worth 
Their while to rear whole hotbeds in their 
works, 

Because one poet travell’d ’mongst the Turks :) 

XIJII. 

As they were threading on their way, there 
c^ine 

Into Don Juan’s head a thought, which he 
Whisper’d to his companion : — ’twas the same 
Which might have then occurr’d to jou or 
me. 

“Methinks,” — said he, — “it would be no 
great shame 

If we should strike a stroke to set us free ; 
Let ’s knock that old black fellow on the head, 
And march away — ’twere easier done than 
said.” 

XLIV. 

“Yes,” said the other, “and when done, 
what then ? 

How get out ? how the devil got we in ? 

And when we once were fairly out, and when 
From Saint Bartholomew we have saved 
our skin. 

To-morrow ’d see us in some other den, 

And worse off than we hitherto have been ; 
Besides, I’m hungry, and just now would 
take, 

Like Esau, for my birthright a beef-steak. 

XLV. 

“ We must be near some place of man's 
abode ; — 

For the old negro’s confidence in creeping, 
With his two captives, by so queer a road. 
Shows tliat he thinks his friends have not 
been sleeping ; 


I A single cry would bring them all abroad : 

I ’Tis better therefore looking before leap- 
! ing— 

I And there, you see, this turn has brought us 
through, 

; By Jove, a noble palace ! — lighted too-” 

I XLVI. 

It was indeed a wide extensive building 
Wliich open’d on their view, and o’er the 
front 

There seem’d to be besprent a deal of gilding 
I And various hues, as is the Turkish wont,^ 

! A gaudy taste, for they are little skill'd in 
I The arts of which these lauds were once 
the font : 

Each villa on the Bosphorus looks a screen 
New painted, or a pretty opera-scene. 


XLVII. 

And nearer as they came, a genial savour 
Of certain stews, and roast-meats, and 
pilaus. 

Things which in hungry mortals' eyes find 
favour, 

Made Juan in his harsh intentions pause. 

And put himself upon his good behaviour : 
His friend, too, adding a new saving clause, 

Said, “In Heaven’s name let’s get some 
supper now. 

And then I ’m with you, if you re for a row. 

XLVIII. 

Some talk of an appeal unto some passion. 
Some to men’s feelings, others to their 
reason ; 

The last of these was never much the fashion. 
For reason thinks all reasoning out of 


season : 

Some speakers whine, and others lay the 
lash on, 

But more or less continue still to tease on. 
With arguments according to their “forte, 
But no one ever dreams of being short. 

XLIX. 

But I digress : of all appeals, — although 
I grant the power of pathos, and of gold, 

Of beauty, flattery, threats, a shilling,— »o 
Method’s more sure at moments to taae 

hold , . , 

Of the best feelings of mankind, which grow 
More tender, as we every day behold. 

Than that all-softeiiiiig, overpowering kneii, 

The tocsin of the soul— the dinner-bell. 


L. 


Curkey contains no bells, and yet men dine; 

And Juan and his friend, albeit they heard 
•^o Christian knoll to table, saw no line 
Of lackeys usher to the feast prepared. 
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Yet smelt roast-meat, beheld a hnge fire 
shine, 

And cooks in motion with their clean arms 
bared, 

And gazed around them to the left and right, 
With the prophetic eye of appetite- 

LI. 

And giving up all notions of resistance, 

They follow’d close behind their sable guide, 
^Tio little thought that his own crack’d exis- 
tence 

W’as oil the point of being set aside : 

He motion’d them to stop at some small dis- 
tance, 

And knocking at the gate, ’twas open’d 
wide, 

And a magnificent large liall display'd 
The Asian pomp of Ottoman parade. 

LII. 

I won’t describe ; description is my forte, 

But every fool describes in these bright 
days 

His wondrous journey to some foreign court, 

And spawns his (piarto, and demands your i 
praise — 

Death to his publisher, to him 'tis sport ; 

While Nature, tortured twenty thousand 
ways, 

Itesigns herself with exemplary patience 
To guide-books, rhymes, tours, sketches, illus- 
trations. i 

LIU. 

Along this hall, and up and down, some 
squatted ’ 

Upon their hams, w ere occupied at chess • 
Others in monosyllable talk chatted. 

And some seem’d much in love with their 
own dress ; 

And divers smoked superb pipes, decorated 

With amber mouths of greater price or 
less ; 

^d several strutted, others slept, and some 
Prepared for supper with a glass of rum. 

LR*. 

As the black eunuch enter’d with his brace 

Of purchased Infidels, some raised their eyes 
A moment, without slackening from their 
pace ; 

But those who sate, ne'er stirr d in any 

One or two stared the captives in the face, 

Just as one views a horse to guess his 
price ; 

Some nodded to the negro from their station 
Hut no one troubled him with conversation, t 


UV. 

He leads them through the hall, and, without 
stopping. 

On through a farther range of goodly 
rooms, 

, Splendid but silent, save in one, where, drop 

I A marble fountain echoes through the 
glooms 

Of night, which robe the chamber, or where 
popping 

Some female head most curiously presumes 
To thrust its black eyes tlirough the door or 
lattice, 

As wondering what the devil noise that is. 

LM. 

Some faint lamps gleaming from the lofty walls 
Gave light enough to hint their farther way, 
But not enough to show the imperial halls 
In all the flashing of their full array ; 
Perhaps there s nothing — I 'll not say appals. 
But saddens more by night as well as dav, 
ihan an enormous room without a soul 
To break the lifeless splendour of the whole. 

LVII. 

Two or three seem so little, one seems no- 
thing : 

In deserts, forests, crowds, or by the shore 
There solitude, we know, has her full grow th 
in 

The spots which were her realms for ever- 
more ; 

But in a mighty ball or gallery, both in 

More modern bnildiugs and those built of 
yore, 

-V kind of death comes o’er us all alone, 

Seeing what’s meant for many w’ith but one. 

LVlIl. 

A neat, snug study on a winter’s night 
A book, friend, single lady, or a glass 
Of claret, sandwich, and an appetite, 

Are things which make an English eveuiiie 
pass ; ** 

Though certes by no means so grand a sieht 
As IS a theatre lit up by gas. 

I pass my evenings in long galleries solely 
And that s the reason I’m so melancholy. 

LIX. 

Alas! man makes that great which makes 
himhttle: 

I grant you in a church ’tis very well • 

b^brittlf 

But^s^trong and lasting, till no tongue can 

A a 
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Their names who rear’d it ; but huge houses 

fitiU— 

And huge tombs worse — mankind, since 
Adam fell : 

Methinks the story of the tower of Babel 
Might teach them this much better than I 'm 
able. 

LX. 

Babel was Nimrod’s hunting-box, and then 
A town of gardens, walls, and wealth a- 
mazing, 

^Vhe^e Nebnchadonosor, king of men, 

Reign’d, till one summer’s day he took to 
grazing, 

And Daniel tamed the lions in their den, 

The people’s awe and admiration raising: 
Twas famous, too, for Thisbe and for Pyra- 
mus, 

And the calumniated queen Semiramis. — 

LXI. 

That injured Queen, by chroniclers so coarse, 
Has been accused (I doubt not by conspi- 
racy) 

Of an improper friendship for her horse 
(Love, like religion, sometimes runs to 
heresy) : I 

This monstrous tale had probably its source ' 

(For such exaggerations here and there I 
see) 

In writing “Courser ” by mistake for “Con- ' 
rier;’’ > 

I wish the case would come before a jury • 
here. I 

I.XII. i 

But to resume, — should there be (what may 
not 

Be in these days ?) some infidels, who don't, 
Because they can't, find out tlie very spot 
Of that same Babel, or because they won't 
(Though Claudius Rich, Esquire, some bricks 
has got. 

And written lately two memoirs upon ’t,) 
Believe the Jews, those unbelievers, who 
Must be believed, though they believe not 
you, 

LXIII. 

Yet let them think that Horace has exprest 
Shortly and sweetly the masonic folly 
Of those, forgetting the great place of rest, 
■SVhogi ve themselves to architecture wholly ; 
We know where things and men must end 
at best : 

A moral (like all morals) melancholy, 

And “Et sepulchri inunemor struis domos" 
Shows that we build when we should but 
entomb us. 


LXTV. 

At last they reach’d a quarter most retired, 

I Where echo woke as if from a long slum- 

I her ; 

Though full of all things which could be 
( desired, 

One wonder’d what to do with such a 
number 

Of articles which nobody required ; 

Here wealth had done its utmost to en- 
cumber 

; With furniture an exquisite apartment, 
A\Tiicli puzzled Nature much to know what 
Art meant. 

LXW 

It seem’d, however, hut to open on 

A range or suite of further chambers, which 
Might lead to heaven knows where ; but in 
this one 

The moveables were prodigally rich : 

Sofas 'twas half a sin to sit upon. 

So costly were they ; carpets every stitch 
Of workmanship so rare, they made you wish 
Y'ou could glide o’er them like a golden fish. 

LXVI. 

The black, however, without hardly deigning 
A glance at that which wrapt the slaves 
in wonder. 

Trampled what they scarce trod for fear of 
staining. 

As if the milky way their feet was under 
With all its stars ; and ^vith a stretch attain- 
ing 

A certain press or cupl)oard niched in yon- 
der, 

In that remote recess which you may see — 

Or if you don’t the fault is not in me, — 


LXVII. 

I wish to be perspicuous ; and the black, 

I say, unlocking the recess, pull’d fortli 
A quantity of clothes fit for the back 
Of any Mussulman, wbate’er liis worth ; 
And of variety there was no lack — 

And yet, though I have said there was no 
dearth, — 

He chose himself to point out what he 
tlioiight 

Most proper for the Christians he had bought. 

LXVIll. 

The suit he thought most suitable to each 
Was, for the elder and the stouter, first 
A Candiote cloak, which to the knee might 

reach, , ,, 

And trousers not so tight that they woula 

burst, 
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But such as fit an Asiatic breech ; 

A shawl, whose folds in Cashinire had been 
nurst, 

Slippers of saffron, dagger rich and handy ; 

In short, all things which form a Turkish 
dandy. 

LXTX. 

While he was dressing, Baba, their black 
friend, 

Hinted the vast advantages whicli they 

Might probably obtain both in the end, 

If they would but pursue the proper way 

Which Fortune plainly seem’d to recommend ; 

And then he added, that he needs must say, 

“’Twould greatly tend to better their con- 
dition, 

If they would condescend to circumcision. 

LXX. 




As not being in a masquerading mood, 

Gave it a slight kick with his Christian 
foot ; 

And when the old negro told him to “ Get 
ready,” 

Replied, “Old gentleman, I'm not a lady.” 

LXXIY. 

“What you may be, I neither know nor 
care,” 

Said Baba ; “ but pray do as I desire ; 

I liave no more time nor many words to 
spare.” 

“At least,” said Juan, “ sure I may inquire 

Tlie cause of this odd travesty For- 
bear,” 

Said Baba, “ to be carious ; ’t will transpire, 

No doubt, in proper jdace, and time, and 
season : 

I have no authority to tell the reason.” 


“ For his own part, he really should rejoice 
To see them true believers, but no less 
Would leave his proposition to their choice.” 

The other, thanking him for this excess 
Of goodness, in thus leaving them a voice 
In such a trifle, scarcely could express 
“ Sufficiently” (he said) “ his approbation 
Of all the customs of this polish’d nation. 

LXXI. 

“For his own share — he saw’ but small ob- 
jection 

To so respectable an ancient rite ; 

And, after swallowing down a slight refection. 
For which he own’d a present appetite. 

He doubteil not a few hours of reflection 
Would reconcile him to the business quite.” 
“Will it?” said Juan, sharply: “Strike me 
dead. 

But they as soon shall circumcise my head ! 

LXXir. 

“Cut off a thousand heads, before ” 

“Now, pi*ay,” 

Replied the other, “ do not interrupt : 

You put me out in what I had to say. 

Sir ! as I said, as soon as I have supt, 

I shall perpend if your proposal may 
Be such as I can properly accept ; 

Provided always your great goodness still 
Remits the matter to our own free-will.” 

LXXIir. 

Baba eyed Juan, and said, “ Be so good 
As dress yourself—” and pointed out a suit 
In winch a Princess w ith great pleasure w ould 
Array her limbs ; but Juan standing mute 


LXXV. 

“Then if I do,” said Juan. “I 11 be 

“Hold!” 

Rejoin’d the negro, “pray be not pro- 
voking ; 

This spirit’s w'ell, but it may wax too bold, 
And you will find ns not too fond of joking ” 

“What, sir,” said Juan, “shall it e’er be told 
That I unsex’d my dress?” But Baba 
stroking ’ 

The things down, said, “ Incense me, and I 
call 

Those wlio will leave you of no sex at all. 

LXXVI. 

“ I offer you a handsome suit of clothes • 

A woman’s, true ; but then there is a cause 

\\ by you should wear them.” — “ Wliat 
though my soul loathes ’ 

The effeminate garb?”— thus, after a short 
pause, 

“^tteringalso some slight oaths. 
What the devil shall I do with all this 
gauze ? ” 

^ms he profanely term’d the finest lace 

>\ inch e er set off a marriage-morning face. 

BXXVII. 

And then he swore; and, sighing, on he 
slipp’d 

A pair of trousers of flesh-colour’d silk • 

^ zone he was equipp’d,’ 

Inch girt a slight chemise as white as 
milk ; 

But tugging on his petticoat, ho tripp’d, 

the Scotch say, 

iThe rhyme obliges me to this ; sometimes 

Monarchs are less imperative than rhymes)— 
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LXXVIII. 

Whilk, whicli (or what yon please), was 
owing to 

His garment’s novelty, and his being awk- 
ward : 

And yet at last he managed to get through 
His toilet, though no doubt a little back- 
ward : 

The negro Baba help’d a little too, 

■\Vhen some untoward part of raiment 
stuck hard ; 

And, wrestling both his arms into a gown, 

He paused, and took a survey up and down. 

LXXIX. 

One diflBculty still remain'd — his hair 

Was hardly long enough ; but Baba found 

So many false long tresses all to spare, 

Tliat soon his head was most completely 
crown’d, 

After the manner then in fashion there ; 

And this addition uith such gems was bound 

As suited the enf^emhle of his toilet. 

While Baba made him comb his head and 
oil it. 

LXXX. 

And now being femininely all array d, 

With some small aid from scissors, paint, 
and tweezers, 

He look'd in almost all respects a maid, 

And Baba smilingly exclaim’d, “You see, 
sirs, 

A perfect transfonnation here display'd ; 

And now, then, you must come along with 
me, sirs, 

That is — the Lady:” clapping his hand.s 
twice, 

Four blacks were at his elbow in a trice. 

I, XXXI. 

“ You, sir,” said Baba, nodduig to the one, 

“ Will please to accompany those gentle- 
men 

To supper ; but you, worthy Christian nun, 
Will follow me : no trifling, sir ; for when 

I say a thing, it must at once be done. 

What fear you? think you this a lion’s 
den ? 

Why, ’tis a palace; where the truly wise 

Anticipate the Prophet's i>aradise. 

LXXXII. 

“ You fool ! I tell you no one means you 
harm.” 

“So much the better,” Juan said, “for 
them ; 

Else they shall feel the weight of this my arm, 
Which is not quite so light as you may deem. 


I ^deld thus far; but soon will break the 
charm, 

If any take me for that which 1 seem : 

So that I trust for everybody’s sake. 

That this disguise may lead to no mistake.” 

LXXXm. 

“Blockhead! come on, and see,” quoth 
Baba ; while 

I Don Joan, turning to his comrade, who 
Though somewhat grieved, could scarce for- 
bear a smile 

I’pon the inetamoiqihosis in view, — 
“Farewell!” they mutually exclaim’d: “this 
soil 

Seems fertile in adventures strange and 
new ; 

One’s turn’d half Mussulman, and one a 
maid, 

By this old black enchanter’s unsought aid.” 

LXXXIY. 

“Farewell!” said Juan: “should we meet 
no more, , 

I wish you a good appetite.” — “Farewell.* 
Beplied the other; “ though it grieves me sore : 

When wo next meet, w'e’ll have a tale to 
tell : 

We needs must follow wlieu Fate puts from 
shore. 

Keep your good name ; though Eve herself 
once fell.” 

“Nay,” quoth the maid, “the Sultans self 
shan't carry me, „ 

Unless his higliness promises to marry me. 

l.XXXV. 

And thus they parted, each by separate doors ; 

Baba led Juan onward room by room 
Tlirough glittering galleries, and o’er marble 

floors, ^ , 

Till a gigantic portal through the gloom. 
Haughty and huge, along the distance lowers , 

And wafted far arose a rich perfume : 

It seem'd as though they came upon a 

shrine, , , • 

For all was vast, still, fragi-ant, and divine. 


LXXXVI. 

le giant door was broad, and bright, and 

Of gilded bronze, and carved in curious 

guise ; . ^ • i . 

arriors thereon were battling furiously, 
Here stalks the victor, there the vanquisli a 

lere captives led in triumph droop the eye. 
And in perspective many a squadron mes . 
seems the work of times befo^ the hne 
Rome transplanted fell with Constantine- 
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LXXXVU. 

This massy portal stood at the \\ide close 
Of a huge hall, aud on its either side 

Two little dwarfs, the least you could suppose, 
Were sate, like ugly imps, as if allied 

In mockery to the enormous gate which rose 
O’er them in almost pyrainidic pride : 

The gate so splendid was in all its/ea^Mrcs, 

You never thought about those little crea- 
tures, 

LXXXYIII. 

Until you nearly trod on them, and then 
You started back in horror to survey 

The wondrous hideousness of those small 
men, 

Whose colour was not black, nor white*, 
nor gi'cy, 

But an extraneous mixture, which no pen 
Can trace, although perhaps the pencil 
may ; 

They were mis-shapen pigmies, deaf and 
dumb, — 

Monsters, wlio cost a no less monstrous sum. 


Their duty was — for they were strong, and 
though 

They look’d so little, did strong things at 
times — 

To ope this door, which they could really do. 
The hinges being as snujoth as Hogers’ 
rhymes ; 

And now and then, with tough strings of the 
bow, 

As is the custom of those Eastern climes, 
To give some rebel Pacha a cravat ; 

For mutes are generally used for that. 

XC. 

They spoke by signs— that is, not spoke at all : 

And looking like two incubi, they glared 
As Baba witli his fingers made them fall 
To heaving back the portal folds : it scared 
Tuan a moment, as tins pair so small. 

With shrinking serpent optics on him 
stared ; 

It was as if their little looks could poison 
Or fascinate whome’er they fix’d their eyes on . 

XCI. 

Before they enter’d, Baba paused to hint 
To Juan some slight lessons as his guide • 
“If you could just contrive,” he said, “to 
stint 

That somewhat manly maje.sty of stride, 
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’T would he as well, and— (though there’s 
not much in ’t). 

To swing a little less from side to side, 
Which has at times an aspect of the orldest : — 

; And also could yon look a little modest, 


1 XCII. 

I “’T would be convenient; for these mutes 
have eyes 

I Like needles, which may pierce tljose 
! petticoats ; 

And if they should discover your disguise, 
You know how near ns the deep Bosphorus 
lloats ; 

; And you and I may chance, ere morning rise, 

, To find our way to Marmora without boats, 

; Stitch’d up in sacks- a mode of navigation 
X good deal practise<l here upon occasion,” 

I 

XCTII. 

With this encouragement, he led the way 
Into a room still nobler than the last ; 

A rich confusion form’d a disarray 
In such sort, that the e3’e along it cast 
Could hardly carry anything away, 

Object on object flash’d so bright and fast ; 
A dazzling mass of gems, and gohl, and 
glitter, 

Magnificently mingled in a litter. 


XCIV. 

Wealtli had done wonders — taste not much ; 
such things 

Occur in Orient palaces, and even 

In tlie more chasten’d domes of Western 
kings 

;Of wliich I have also seen some six or 
seven), 

Where I can’t say or gold or diamond flings 

Great lustre, tliere is much to he forgiven ; 

Groups of had statues, tables, chairs, and 
pictures, 

On whicli I cannot pause to make my 
strictures. 


xcv. 

In this imperial hall, at distance lay 
Under a canopy, and there reclined 
(^uite in a confidential queenly way, 

A lady; Baba stopp’d, and kneeling sign’d 
To Juan, wlio, though not much used to pray, 
Knelt down by instinct, wondering in his 
mind 

\\Tiat all this meant : while Baba bow’d and 
bended 

His head, until the ceremony endcHl. 
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xc^^. 

The lady rising up with such an air 

As Venus rose with from the wave, on 
them 

Bent like an antelope a Paphian pair 

Of eyes, whicli put out each surrounding 
gem ; 

And raising up an arm as moonlight fair. 

She sign’d to Baba, who first kiss’d the 
hem 

Of her deep puri)le robe, and speaking low, 
Pointed to Juan, who remain'd below. 

xcvn. 

Her presence was as lofty as her state ; 

Her beauty of that overpowering kind, 
Whose force description only w'ould abate .* 
I’d rather leave it much to your own mind, 
Than lessen it by what I could relate 

Of forms and features ; it would strike vou 
blind 

Could I do justice to the full detail ; 

So, luckily for both, my phrases fail. 

XCVHI. 

Tlius much how’ever I may add, — her j-ears 
Were ripe, they might make six-and twenty 
springs, 

But there are forms which Time to touch 
forbears, 

And turns aside his scythe to vulgar 
things : 

Such ns was Mary’s Queen of Scots ; true — 
tears 

And love destroy ; and sap2)iag sorrow 
wrings 

Channs from the charmer, yet some never 
grow 

Ugly; for instance — Ninon de I'Eiiclos. 

XCIX. 

She sjiakc some words to her attendants, who 
Comj)osed a choir of girls, ten or a dozen, 
And w’ere all clad alike ; like Juan, too, 

Who wore their uniform, by Baba chosen : 
They form’d a very’ nymi)h-like looking crew. 
Which might have called Diana’s chorus 
“cousin,” 

As far as outward show’ may correspond ; 

I won’t be bail for anything bej’ond. 

C. 

They bow’d obeisance and withdrew, retiring. 
But not by the same door through which 
came in 

Baba and Juan, which last stood admiring, 

At some small distance, all he saw within 


This strange saloon, much fitted for inspiring 
Marvel and praise; for both or none things 
win ; 

And I must say, I ne’er could see the very 
Great happiness of the “Nil Admirari.” 

Cl. 

“ Not to admire is all the art I know’ 

(Plain truth, dear Murraj’, needs few 
flowers of speech) 

To make men happy, or to keep them so ; 

(So take it in the very words of Creech).” 
Thus Horace wrote we all know long ago ; 
And thus Pope quotes the precept to re- 
teach 

From his translation ; but had none admired. 
Would Pope have sung, or Horace been 
inspired ? 

CII. 

Baba, when all the damsels were withdrawn. 
Motion'd to Juan to approach, and then 
A second time desired him to kneel down, 

And kiss the lady’s foot ; which maxim when 
He lieard repeated, Juan with a frown 
Drew himself up to liis full height again, 
And said, “It grieved him, but he could not 
stoop 

To any shoe, unless it shod the Pope.” 

CHI. 

Baba, indignant at this ill-tiined pride. 

Made fierce remonstrances, and then a 
threat 

He mutter’d (but the last was given aside) 
About a bow-string — quite in vain ; not yet 
Would Juan bend, though ’t were to Mahomet's 
bride : 

There ’s nothing in the world like etiquette 
In kingly chambers or imperial halls. 

As also at the race and county balls. 

CIV. 

He stood like Atlas, with a w orld of words 
About his ears, and natbless would not 
bend ; 

The blood of all bis line’s Castilian lords 
Boil’d in his veins, and rather than descend 
To stain his pedigree, a thousand swords 
A thousand times of him had made an end ; 

At length perceiving the ^'foot ” could not 
stand. 

Baba proposed that he should kiss the hand. 

CV. 

Here was an honourable compromise, 

A half-way house of diplomatic rest, 

■Where they might meet in much more peace- 
ful guise ; 

And Juan now his willingness exprest 
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To use all fit and proper conrtesies, 

Adding, tliat this ^as commonest and best. 
For through the Sooth, the custom still 
commands 

The gentleman to kiss the lady’s hands. 

And he advanced, though with but a bad grace, 
Though on more thormigh^hred or fidrer 
fingers 

No lips e’er left their tran9itoi*y trace : 

On such as these the lip too fondly lingers, 
And for one kiss w’ould fain imprint a brace, 
As you will see, if she you love shall bring 
hers 

In contact ; and sometimes even a fair 
stranger’s 

An almost twelvemonth’s constancy en- 
dangers. 

(TV'II. 

The lady eyed him o’er and o’er, and bade 
Baba retire, which he obey’d in style, 

As if w’ell used to the retreating trade ; 

And taking hints in good part all the 
while, 

He whisper’d Juan not to be afraid, 

And looking on him witli a sort of smile, 
Took leave, with such a face of satisfaction, 
As good men wear who liave done a virtuous 
action. 

CMII. 

When he was gone, there was a sudden 
change : 

I know not what might he the lady’s 
thouglit, 

But o’er her bright brow flash’d a tumult 
strange, 

And into her clear cheek the Mood was 
brought, 

Bloo<l-red as sunset summer clouds which 
range 

The verge of Heaven ; and in her large eyes 
wrought, 

A mi.xture of sensations might be scann’d, 

Of half-voluptuousness and half-command. 

C’lX. 

Her form had all the softness of lier sex. 

Her features all the sweetness of the devil, 
When he put on the cherub to periflex 
Eve, and paved {God knows how) the road 
to evil ; 

The sun himself was scarce more free from 
specks 

Than she from aught at which the eye 
could cavil ; 

Yet, somehow, there was something some- 
where wanting, 

As if she rather order'd than was granting.— 
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CX. 

Something imperial, or imperious, threw 
A chain o’er all she did ; that is, a chain 
Was thrown as 'twere al)OUt the neck of 
you,— 

And rapture’s self \nll seem almost a pain 
With aught which looks like despotism in 
I view ; 

Our souls at least are free, and ’tis in vain 
We would against them make the flesh 
I obey — 

The spirit in the end w ill have its way. 

(XI. 

Her very smile was liaughty, though so 
sweet ; 

j Her very nod was not an inclination : 

; There was a self-will even in lier .small feet, 
As thougli they were quite conscious of 
' her station — 

I They trod as upon necks ; and to complete 
I Her state (it is the custom of her nation), 
j A poniard deck’d her girdle, as the sign 
, She was a sultan’s bride (thank Heaven, not 
I mine!) 

f'XII. 

“ To liear and to obey ” had been from birth 
; The law of all around her ; to fulfil 
j All phantasies which yielded joy or mirth. 

I Had been her slaves’ cliief nlea.sure. as her 
i w ill ; 

Her Mood was liigh, her beauty scarce of 
earth : 

Judge, then, if her caprices e’er stood 
still ; 

I Had she hut been a Christian. I 've a notion 
We should have found out tlio “pen»etual 
motion,” 

(’XIII. 

Whate’er she saw and coveted was brought ; 

Wliate’er she did not see. if she supposed 
It might he seen, witli diligence w’as sought, 

I And when ’t was found straightway the 
bargain closed : 

: There was no end unto the tilings she 
bought, 

Nor to the trouble which lier fancies 
caused ; 

j Yet even her t^Tanny had such a grace, 

^ The women pardon'd all except lier face. 

CXIV. 

Juan, the latest of her whims, had caught 
Her eye in passing on liis way to sale ; 

She order’d him directly to be bought, 

And Baba, who had ne’er been known to 
I fail 
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lu any kind of mischief to be ^\Tougbt, 

At all such auctions knew how to prevail : 
She liad no prudence, but he had ; and this 
Explains the garb which Juan took amiss. 

CXV. 

His youth and features favour’d the disguise, 
And should you ask how she, a sultan’s 
bride. 

Could risk or compass such strange 
pliantasies, 

This I must leave sultanas to decide : 
Emperors are only husbands in wives' eyes, 
And kings and consorts oft are mystified, 
As we may ascertain with due precision. 
Some by experience, others by tradition. 

CXVI. 

But to the main point, where we have been 
tending : — 

She now conceived all difficulties past, 

And deem’d herself extr^iely condescending 
When, being made her i)roperty at last, 
Without more preface, in her blue eyes 
blending 

Passion and power, a glance on Inm she 
cast. 

And merely saying, “ Christian, canst thou 
love ? ” 

Conceived that phrase was quite enough to 
move. 

CXATI. 

And so it was, in proper time and place ; 

But Juan, who had still his mind o’er- 
flowing 

With Haidee’s isle and soft Ionian face. 

Felt the warm blood, which in his face was 
glowing, 

Bush back upon liis heart, which fill’d apace. 
And left his clieeks as pale as snow-<iroi>s 
blowing : 

These words went through his soul like Arab 
spears. 

So that he spoke not, but burst into tears. 

cxviir. 

She was a good deal shock'd; not shock’d at 
tears, 

For women slied and use them at their 
liking ; 

But there is something when man's eye 
appears 

Wet, still more disagreeable and striking : 

A woman’s tear-drop melts, a man's half 
sears, 

Like molten lead, as if you thrust a pike in 
His heart to force it out, for {to be shorter) 

To them ’tis a relief, to us a torture. i 
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CXIX. 

And she w'ould have consoled, but knew not 
how : 

Having no equals, nothing which had e’er 
Infected her udth sympathy till now, 

And never ha\dng dreamt what 'twas to 
bear 

Aught of a serious, sorrowing kind, although 
There might arise some pouting petty care 
To cross her brow, she wonder'd how so near 
Her eyes anotlier’s eye could shed a tear. 

cxx. 

But nature teaches more than power can 
spoil, 

And, wlien a Htroutj although a strange 
sensation 

Moves — female hearts are such a genial soil 
For kinder feelings, whatsoe’er theh nation, 
They naturally pour the “ wine and oil,” 
Samaritans in every situation ; 

And thus Gulbeyaz, though she knew not 
why, 

Felt an odd glistening moisture in lier eye. 

CXXI. 

But tears must stop like all things else ; and 
soon 

Juan, who for an instant had been moved 
To such a sorrow by the intrusive tone 
I Of one who dared to ask if “he had 
1 loved,” 

Call’d back the stoic to his eyes, which 
shone 

Bright with the very weakness he re- 
i proved ; 

.Vnd although sensitive to beauty, he 
Felt most indignant still at not being free. 

CXXII. 

Gulbeyaz, for the first time in her days, 

Was much embarrass'd, never having met 
In all her life with aught save prayers and 
praise ; 

And as she also risk’d her life to get 
Him whom she meant to tutor in love’s 
waj's, 

Into a comfortable tcte-a-tcte, 

To lose the hour would make her quite a 
martyr, 

And they liad wasted now almost a quarter. 

CXXHI. 

I also would suggest the fitting time. 

To gentlemen in any such like case, 

That is to say — in a meridian clime. 

With us there is more law' given to the 
chase, 
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Bat here a small delay forms a great crime : 
^ recollect that the extremest grace 

Is just two minutes for your declaration 

A moment more would hurt your reputation. 

CXXIX. 

Juan’s was good; and might have been still 
better, 

But he had got Haidee into his head : 
However strange, he could not yet iforuet 
her, ^ 

"VNliich made him seem exceedingly ill-bred 
Giilbeyaz, who look’d on liim as her debtor 
For having had him to her palace led 
Began to blush up to the eyes, and then 

Grow deadly pale, and then blush back 
again. 

cxxv. 

At length, in an imperial way, she laid 

bending on him eyes, 
Wnich needed not an empire to persuade 

Look’d into his for love, where none repiies • 
Her brow grew black, but she would not 
upbraid, 

That being the last thing a proud woman 
tries ; 

She rose, and pausing one chaste moment 
threw 

Herself upon his breast, and there she grow. 

CXXVI. 

This was an awkward test, as Juan fonnd, 

But he was steel’d by sorrow, wrath, and 
pride : 

With gentle force her white arms he un- 
wound, 

And seated her all drooping by his side, 

^ ’‘®"B'>hly he glanced around. 

And looking coldly in her face, he cried. 

The prison d eagle will not pair, nor I 
oervc a sultana’s sensual phantasy. 

CXXVII. 

“ Thou ask’sd, if I can love ? be this the proof 

How much I have loved-that I love not 
tnee I 

"-oof, 

\\ ere fitter for me : Love is for the free ! 

I am not dazzled by this splendid roof: 

\V ha^e er thy power, and great it seems to 

Heads bow, knees bend, eyes watch, around 
a throne, 

And hands obey— ouj* hearts are still our 
own. 
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C’XXVIIL 

This was a truth to us extremely trite ; 

Not so to her, who ne’er had heard such 
tliiugs : 

She deem’d her least command must yield 
delight, 

Earth being only made for queens and kings. 
U hearts lay on the left side or the right 
She hardly knew, to such perfection brings 
Legitmiacy its born votaries, when 
Aware of their due royal rights o’er men. 

CXXIX. 

Besides, as has been said, she was so fair 
As even in a much humbler lot Jiad made 
A kingdom or confusion anywhere. 

And also, as may be presumed, she laid 
Some stress on charms, which seldom are if 
e er, ’ 

By their possessors thrown into the siiade • 
She thought hers gave a double “right di- 
vine;’’ 

And half of that opinion’s also mine. 

(’XXX. 

Bemember, or (if you cannot) imagine. 

Ye . who liave kept your chastity when 
young, 

■UTiile some more desperate dowager has been 
waging 

Love with you, and been in the dog-days 

By your refusal, recollect her raging! 

Or recollect all that was said or sung 
On such a subject; then suppose the face 
Of a young downright beamy in this case. 

cxxxi. 

Suppose,— but yon already hare supposed, 

Ihe spouse of Potiphar, the Lady Booby, 

I hayira, and all which story has disclosed 
Of good examples ; pity that so few by 
Poets and private tutors are exposed, 

To educate-ye youth of Eiirope-you by » 
But when you have supposed the few we 
know, 

A’qu can t suppose Gulbej-az’ angry brow. 

CXXXII. 

A tigress robb’d of young, a lioness. 

Or any interesting beast of prey, 

Are similes at hand for the distress 
Of adies who cannot liave their own wav 
But though my turn will not be served with 

These don’t express one half what I should 
say : 

For what is stealing young ones, few or many 
ro cutting short their hopes of having any?’ 

A a 3 
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The love of oflfspriug’s nature’s general law, 
From tigresses and cubs to ducks and 
ducldings ; 

There’s nothing whets the beak, or arms the 
claw. 

Like an invasion of their babes and suck- 
lings ; 

And all who have seen a Immaii nursery, saw 
How’ mothers love their children’s squalls 
and chucklings : 

This strong extreme effect (to tire no longer 

Your patience) shows the cause must still be 
stronger. 

CXXXR'. 

If I said fire flash’d from Gulbeyaz' eyes, 
’Twere nothing — for her eyes flash’d al- 
ways fire ; 

Or said her cheeks assumed the deepest dyes, 
I should but bring disgrace upon the dyer, 

So supernatural was her passion’s rise; 

For ne’er till now she knew a check’d 
desire : 

Even ye who know what a check’d woman is 

(Enough, God knows !) would much fall short 
of this. 

cxxxv. 

Her rage was but a minute's, and ’t was well — 
A moment’s more had slain her ; but the 
while 

It lasted ’t was like a short glimpse of hell : 
Nought’s more sublime than energetic bile, 

Though horrible to see, yet grand to tell, 

Like ocean warring ’gainst a rocky isle ; 

And the deep passions flashing through her 
form 

Made her a beautiful embodied storm. 

CXXX\T. 

A vulgar tempest ’twere to a typhoon 
To match a common fury with her rage, 

And yet she did not want to reach the moon, 
Like mo<lerate Hotspur on the immortal 
page; 

Her anger pitch’d into a lower tune, 

Perhaps the fault of her soft sex and age— 

Her wish was but to “kill, kill, kill,’’ like 
Lear's, 

And then her thirst of blood was quench’d 
in tears. 

CXXX^^I. 

A storm it raged, and like the storm it pass’d. 
Pass’d without words — in fact she could 
not sj)eak ; 

And then her sex’s shame broke in at last, 

A sentiment till then in her but weak, 


But now it flow’d in natural and fast, 

As w’ater through an unexpected leak ; 

' For she felt humbled — and humiliation 
Is sometimes good for people in her station. 

cxxxvm. 

It teaches them that they are flesh and blood, 
! It also gently liints to them that others, 
Although of clay, are yet not quite of mud ; 

' That urns and i)ipkius are but fragile bro- 
I thers, 

‘ And works of the same pottery, bad or good, 
j Though not all born of the same sires and 
I mothers ; 

; It teaches — Heaven knows only what it 
I teaches, 

But sometimes it may mend, and often 
' reaches. 

CXXXIX. 

Her first thought was to cut off Juan’s head ; 

Her second, to cut only liis— acquaintance; 
Her third, to ask liim where he had been 
bred ; 

Her fourth, to rally him into repentance ; 
Her fifth, to call her maids and go to bed ; 
Her sixth, to stab herself; her seventh, to 
i sentence 

; The lash to Baba but her grand resource 
Was to sit down again, and cry of course. 

CXL. 

She thought to stab herself, but then she had 
' The dagger close at hand, which made it 
I awkward ; 

' For Eastern stays are little made to pad, 

' So that a poniard pierces if ’tis stuck h^^A • 
She thought of killing Juan — but, poor lad I 
Tliough he deserved it well for being so 
backward, 

Tlie cutting off his head was not the art 
, Most likely to attain her aim— his heart. 

; CXLI. 

‘ Juan was moved: he had made iqi his mind 
To be impaled, or quarter’d as a disdi 
For dogs, or to be slain with pangs refined. 

Or thrown to lions, or made baits for fish, 
And thus heroically stood resign’d, _ 
Rather than sin — excejit to his own wisu . 
But all his great preparatives for dying 
Dissolved like snow before a woman crymg. 

< XLII. 

As through bis palms Bob Acres’ valour 

oozed, , 

So Juan’s virtue ebb’d, I know not how , 

And first he wonder’d why be had refused ; 

And then, if matters could be made up 

now ; 
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And next his ^vage virtue he accused, 

Just as a friar may accuse his vow, 

Or as a dame repents her of her oath, 

Which mostly ends in some small breach of 
both. 

CXLTTI. 

So he began to stammer some excuses ; 

But words are not enough in such a mat- 
ter, 

Although you borrow’d all that e’er the muses 
Have sung, or even a Dandy’s dandiest 
chatter, 

Or all the figiures Castlereagh abuses ; 

Just as a languid smile began to flatter 
His peace was making, but before he ven- 
tured 

Further, old Baba rather briskly enter’d. 

C'XLIV. 

“ Bride of the Sun ! and Sister of the ^foon ! ” 
(Twas thus he spake,) "and Empress of 
the Earth I 

Whose frown would put the spheres all out 
of tune. I 

Whoso smile makes all the planets dance 
with mirth, 

Your slave brings tidings— he hopes not too 
soon — 

Wliich your sublime attention may be 
worth : 

The Sun himself has sent me like a ray, 

To hint that he is coming up this way.'’ 

rXLV. 

^ it, cxclaun’d Gulbeyaz, " as you say ? 

I wish to heaven ho would not shine till 
morning ! 

But bid my women form the Milky-way. 

Hence, my old comet ! giv’c the stars due 
warning — 

And, Christian 1 mingle with them as you 
may, 

And as you’d liave me pardon 3 'our past 
scorning’’ — * 

Here they were interrupted by a humming 

bound, and then by a cry. "The Sultan’s 
coming ! ’’ 


His Highness w’as a man of solemn port, 

Shawl’d to the nose, and bearded to the 
eyes, 

Snatch’d from a prison to preside at court, 
His lately bowstrung brother caused his 
rise ; 

' He was as good a sovereign of the sort 
1 As any mentioned in the histories 
Of Cantemir, or Kn5ll5s, where few shine 
Save Solyman, the glory of their line. 

CXLVIII. 

He went to mosque in state, and said his 
I prayers 

I With more than " Oriental scrupulosity ; ’’ 
Ho left to his vizier all state affairs, 

I And show’d hut little ro^'al curiosity : 

' I know not if he had domestic cares — 

No process proved connubial animosity ; 
Four wives and twice five hundred maids, 
unseen. 

Were ruled as calmly as a Christian queen. 

CXLTX. 

If now and then there liappen'd a slight slip, 
Little was heard of criminal or crime ; 

Tlie story scarcely pass'd a single lip— 

The sack and sea had settled all in time, 

I rom which the secret nobody could rip; 

The i)ul)lic knew no more than does this 
rhyme ; 

No scandals made the daily press a curse 

Morals were better, and the fish no worse. 

CL. 

He saw with his own eyes the moon was round 
\\ as also certain that the earth was square 
Because he had journey’d fifty miles, and 
founa 

No sign that it was circular anywhere : 

His empire also was without a bound : 

Tis true, a little troubled here and there, 

Ly rebel pachas, and encroaching giaours, 
but tlien they never came to "the Seven 
Towers ; ’’ 

CLT. 


CXLVI. 

First came her damsels, a decorous file, 

And then his Highness’ eunuchs, black 
and white ; 

The tram might reach a quarter of a mile • 
His majesty was always so polite 
to announce his visits a long while 
Before he came, especially at night ; 

For bemg the last wife of the Emperonr, 
bhe was of course the favourite of the four. 


E^ept in shape of envoys, who were sent 
lo lodge there when a war broke out 
according ’ 

To the true law of nations, which ne'er meant 
ihose scoundrels, who have never had a 
sword in 




_ . tu vein 

Iheir spleen in making strife, and safely 
wording 

Their lies, yclept despatches, without risk or 

The singeing of a single inky whisker. 
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CLII. i 

He Imd fifty daughters and four dozen sons, 
Of whom all such as came of age were 
stow’d, 

The former in a palace, where like nuns 
They lived till sonic Bashaw was sent 
abroad, 

When she, whose turn it was, was wed at 
once, 

Sometimes at six years old — though this 
seems odd, 

Tis true; tlie reason is, that the Bashaw 
Must make a present to his sire in law. 

rLiTi. 

His sons were kept in prison, till they gi*ew 
Of years to fill a bowstring or the throne, 
One or the other, but which of the two 

Could yet be known unto the fates alone ; ■ 

Meantime the education they went through 
Was princely, as the i>roofs have always 
sliown ; 

So that the heir-ai)parent still was found 
No less deserving to be hang d than crown'd. 

(LTV. 

His Majesty saluted his fourth siiouse 
With all the ceremonies of his rank. 

Who clear'd her sparkling eyes and smooth'd 
her brows. 

As suits a matron who has play’d a prank ; 
These must seem doubly mindful of their 
vows. 

To save the credit of their breaking bank : 

To no men are such cordial greetings given 
As tliose whose wives have made them fit 
for heaven. 

C'LV. 

His Highness cast around his gi-eat black 
eyes. 

And looking, as he always look’d, perceived 
Juan amongst the damsels in disguise. 

At which he seem'd no whit surprised nor 
grieved , 

But just remark’d with air sedate and wise, 
■NVhile still a lluttering sigh Gulbeyaz 
heaved, 

“ I see you ’ve bought another girl ; ’tis pity 
That a mere Christian sho»dd be half so 
pretty.” 

CLVI. 

This compliment, which drew all eyes ui)on 
The new-bouglit virgin, made her blush 
and shake. 

Her comrades, also, thought themselves un- 
done : 

Oh ! Mahomet ! that his Majesty should 
take 


(B£)orfte. 

Such notice of a giaour, while scarce to one 
Of them his lips imperial ever spake ! 
There was a general whisper, toss, and 
wTiggle, 

But etiquette forbade them all to giggle. 

CLVH. 

The Turks do well to shut — at least, some- 
times — 

The women up — because, in sad reality, 
Their chastity in these unhappy climes 
Is not a thing of that astringent quality 
Whiclf in the north prevents precocious 
crimes, 

Ajid makes our snow less pure than our 
morality ; 

The sun, which 3’early melts the polar ice, 
Has quite the contrary effect on vice. 

CLVIII. 

Thus ill the East they arc extremely strict, 
And wedlock and a padlock mean the same : 
Excei)ting only when the former’s pick’d 
It ne'er can be replaced in proper frame ; 
Spoilt, as a pipe of claret is when prick'd : 

But then their own polygamy ’s to blame ; 
Why don't the^' knead two rirtuous souls 
for life 

Into that moral centaur, man and wife? 

(’TJX. 

Thus far our chronicle ; and now wo pause, 
Though not for want of matter; but 'tis 
time, 

According to the ancient epic laws, 

To slacken sail, and anchor with our 
rhyme. 

Let this fifth canto meet with due applause, 
The sixth shall have a touch of tJio suk- 
lime ; 

Meanwhile, as Homer sometimes sleeps, 
jierliajis 

You’ll 2)ardon to my ^fuse a few short iiai>s. 


PREFACE TO 
CANTOS VI. VIL AND VIII. 

The details of the siege of Ismail in two of the 
following cantos (i. e. the seventh and eighth) arc 
Uiken from a French Work, cntitlwi “Histolrc do 
la Xouvelle Russic." Some of the incidents at- 
tributed to Don Juan rcallr occurred, partieuwriy 
the circumstance of his saving the infant, which 
was the actual case of the late Due dc Richelieu, 
then a voung volunteer in the Russian service ana 
afterward the founder and benefactor of 
where bis name and memory can never cease to no 

regarded with reverence. 
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In the course of those cantos, a stanza or two 
will be found relative to the late Marquis of Lon- 
donderrj', but written some time before his tloccsisc. 
Had that person’s oligarchy died with hini, they 
would have been suppressed ; as it b, I am aware 
of nothing in the manner of his death or of his 
life to prevent the free expression of the opinions 
of all whom his whole existence was consumc<l in 
endeavouring to enslave. That lie was an amiable 
man in jn'ivate life, may or may not be true : but 
with this the puidlc have nothing to do ; and as 
to lamenting his death, it n1U bo time enough 
when Ireland lias ceascil to mourn for hi.s birtli. 
A.S a minister, I, for one of millions, looked upon 
him as the most de.spotlc in intention, and the 
weakest in intellect, that ever tymnnlsed over a 
country. It is the lli*st time indee<l since the Nor- 
mans that Knglainl hits been Insulted by a 
(at least) who could not speak i:nglLsli, and that 
parliament i)crmltt«i itself to be dicUted to in the 
language of Mrs. Malaproji. 

Of tile manner of his death little need be .said, 
except tlmt if a poor nwlical, such ivs Waddington 
or Watson, had cut ids tlmiat, he would liave been 
buried in a cross-roiul, witli the usual appurten- 
ances of tlie stsike and mallet. But the minister 
was an elegant lunatic— a sentimental suicide— he 
merely cut the “earothi arterj-,’’ dressings on their 
Icaniing!) and lo ! tlic i>ageaiit, and tlio Al.bev ! 
and “ the .syllables of dolour yclle<i forth ” l>y the 
newspapers— and the harangue of the Coroner in a 
eulogy over llic bleeding body of the dcccjuscd— uui 
Anthony worthy of such a Cwsar)- and tlic nau- 
seous and atrocious cant of a degnidwl crew of 
conspirators against all that i.s sincere and hon- 
ourable. Ill his death he wius neces-sarily one of 
two things Ijy tlic law* — a felon or a madman — 
and in either ciiso no great suliject for panegyric. 
In his life lie wa.s— what all tlio world knows, and 
lialf of it will feel for years to come, unless hi.s 
dcjith prove a “ monil les.soii” to tlie surviving t 
Scjaiii of huropo. It may at least serve as some 
consolation to tlie nations, tliat tlieir ojipressors 
are not happy, and In some instances judge so justly 
of their own actions as to anticipate the sentence 
of mankind.— Let us liear no more of this man ; 
and let Ireland remove tlie ashes of her Grattan 
from llio sanctuary of Westminster. SliaU tlie 
patriot of humanity repose by the Wertber of 
IKilitlcs ! I ! 

With regard to tlic objections wliieli have been 
made on anotlicr score to tlie already pulilislietl 

• I say by the Jaw of tlic ?«»«/— the laws of humanitv 
judge more gently ; l»ut as the legitimates have always 
the law in tlicir mouths, let them hero make the most 
of it, 

t From this numlicr must be excepted Canning. Can- 
ning is a genius, almost a universal one, an orator, a wit 
a iK>et, a statesman ; and no man of Ulent can long 
pursue the path of his Late predecessor, Lord C. If ever 

man saved his country, Canning can; but uill he? I for 
one, hope so. ’ 


cantos of this poem, I shall content myself with 
two quotations from Voltaire “ La pudeur s’est 
enfuite dcs coeurs, et 8’c.st refugice sur les 16vres.” 

“Plus les moeurs sont d6pniv6i, plus les 

expressions deviennent mesur^es; on croit regagner 
en langage ce qu’on a perdu cn vertu.” 

This Is the real fact, as applicable to the degratiwl 
and h>*pocrltical mass whicli lu<ivens the present 
English generation, and Is the only answer tliey 
deserve. The liackneyetl and lavished title of Blas^ 
phemer-wlilch, witli Radical, Lllicml, Jacobin, 
Refonner, <tc., are tlie changes wlilcli the hirelings 
are daily ringing In tlie ears of lliosc wlio will 
listen- slioulil lie welcome to all who recollect on 
whom it was originally bestowal. Socrates ami 
Jesus Clirist were put to deatli publicly as bla*'- 
phemers, and so liavc been and may l>e many who 
dare to oppose the mo.st notorious abuses of tlie 
name of Gisl and the mind of man. But persecu- 
tion is not refutation, nor even triunipli : the 
“wrctclicil inlldcl,” as lie is called, is iirobably liap- 
I)ier in his prison tlian the proudest of his assail- 
ants. With ills opinions I have notliing to do— 
liiey may ho rigid or wrong— but lie lias sufferal 
for tlicm, and tliat very sutTcring for conscience’ 
sake will make more iprosclytcs to deism than the 
e.xample of hetcroilox prelates to C’liristlanity, 
suicide statesmen to oppression, or overpensioned 
Immiciiles to tlic impious alliance which insults 
tlie world with tlio name of “ Holy ! ” I have no 
wish to tnunple on the dlshonoure<l or the dead; 
but it would be well If tlic adherents to the classes 
from whence those persons sprung should abate a 
little of the canf which is the crying sin of this 
d()uhle-<lealing and falsc-speaklng time of .selfi.sli 
siKiilers, and but enough for the present. 

Pis.v, Julif, 1S22. 


Canto the Sixth. 

I. 

Thkiie is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the floot],”— yon know the 
rest, 

And most of us have found it now and then : 

At least we think so, though but few liave 
guess’d 

Tlie moment, till too late to come again 

But no doubt everything is for the bek— 

Of which the surest sign is in the end : 

When things are at tlie worst they* some- 
times mend. 

ir. 

Tliere is a tide in the affairs of women 

Which, taken at the tiocxl, leads— Go<l 
knows where: 

Those naxlgators must be able seamen 

Vn hose charts lay down its current to a 
hair, 
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Not all the reveries of Jacob Belimen 

With its strange whirls aiul eddies can 
compare : 

Men with their heads reflect on this and 
that — 

But women with theii* hearts on heaven 
knows what I 

III. 

And yet a headlong, headstrong, downright 
she, 

Young, beautiful, and daring — who would 
risk 

A thi'one, the world, the universe, to be 
Beloved in her own way, and rather whisk 
The stars from out the sky, than not be free 
As are the billows when the breeze is 
brisk — 

Though such a she’s a devil (if there be one), 
Yet she would make full many a Manichean. 

IV. 

Tlirones, worlds, et cetera, are so oft upset 
By commonest ambition, that when passion 
O’erthrows the same, we readily forget, 

Or at the least forgive, the loving rash one. 
If Anthony be well remember'd yet, 

’Tis not his conquests keep his name in 
fashion, 

But Actium, lost for Cleopatra’s eyes, 
Outbalances all Ca*sar’s victories. 

V. 

He died at fifty for a queen of forty ; 

I wish their years had been fifteen and 
twenty, 

For then wealth, kingdoms, worlds are but a 
sport — I 

Remember when, though I had no great 
plenty 

Of worlds to lose, 3'et still, to i)ay my court, I 
Gave what I had — a heart; as the world 
went, I 

Gave what was worth a world ; for worlds 
could never 

Restore me those pure feelings, gone for 
ever. 

Xl. 

’T was the boy’s “mite,” and, like the 
“ widow’s,” may 

Perhaps be w’eigh’d hereafter, if not now ; 
But whether such things do or do not weigh, 
AJl who have loved, or love, will still allow 
Life has nought like it. God is love, they say, 
And Love’s a god, or was before the brow 
Of earth was ^vrinkled by the sins and tears 
Of — but Chronology best knows the years. 


vn. 

We left our hero and third heroine in 
A kind of state more awkward than an* 
common, 

For gentlemen must sometimes risk their skin 
For that sad tempter, a forbidden woman : 
Saltans too much ablior this sort of sin, 

And don’t agree at all with the wise Ro- 
man, 

Heroic, stoic Cato, the sententious, 

Who lent his lady to his friend Hortensius. 

\TII. 

I know Gulbeyaz was extremely wrong; 

I own it, I deplore it, I condemn it ; 

But I detest all fiction even in song, 

And so must tell the truth, howe’er you 
blame it. 

Her reason being weak, her passions strong, 
She thought that her lord's heart (even 
could she cluini it) 

Was scarce enough ; for he ha<l fifty-nine 
Years, and a fifteen-hundredth concubine. 

IX. 

I am not, like Cassio, “an arithmetician,” 

But by the “ bookish theoric ” it appears. 

If ’tis summ’d up w’ith feminine precision, 

! That, adding to the account his Highness’ 
years. 

The fair Sultana erred from inanition ; 

For, were the Sultan just to all his dears. 
She could but claim the fifteen-hundredth 
part 

Of what should be monopoly — the heart. 

X. 

It is observed that ladies arc litigious 
Upon all legal objects of possession. 

And not the least so when they are religious, 
WTiich doubles what they think of the 
transgression : 

With suits and prosecutions they besiege us, 

As the tribunals show through many a 
session, 

When they suspect that any one goes shares 
In that to which the law makes them sole 
heirs. 

XI. 

Now, if this holds good in a Christiaii land, 

The heathen also, though with lesser 

latitude, , . , , 1 

Are apt to carry things with a high l^nd, 

Ami take, what kings call “an imposuig 

attitude ; ” 
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And for their rights connubial make a stand, ' 
When their liege husbands treat them with ; 
ingratitude ; 

And as four wives must have quadruple 
claims, 

The Tigris hath its jealousies like Thames. 

XII. 

Gulbeyaz was the fourth, and (as I said) 

The favourite ; but what ’s favour amongst 
four ? 

Polygamy may well be held in dread, 

Not only as a sin, but as a bore : 

Most wise men with one moderate woman 
wed, 

Will scarcely find philosophy for more ; 

And all (except Mahometans) forbear 
To make the nuptial couch a “Bed of Ware.” 

xni. 

His Highness, the sublimest of mankind, — 

So styled according to the usual forms 
Of every monarch, till they are consign'd 
To those sad hungry Jacobins the wonns. 
Who on the very loftiest kings have dined, — 
His Highness gazed upon Gulbeyaz’ charms, 
Expecting all the welcome of a lover 
(A “Highland welcome ’ all the wide world 
over). 

XIV. 

Now here we should distinguish ; for liowe’er 
Kisses, sweet words, embraces, and all that, 
May look like what is— neither here nor there, 
They are put on as easily as a hat. 

Or rather bonnet, which the fair sex wear, 
Trimm’d either heads or hearts to decorate, 
Which form an ornament, but no more part 
Of heads, than their caresses of the heart. 

XV. 

A slight blush, a soft tremor, a calm khid 
Of gentle feminine delight, and shown 
More in the eyelids than the eyes, resign’d 
Rather to hide what pleases most unknown, 
Are the best tokens (to a modest mind) 

Of love, when seated on his loveliest tlirone, 

A sincere woman’s breast, — for ovcr-war77i 
Or over-coW annihilates the charm. 

XVI. 

For over-warmth, if false, is worse than truth ; 

If true, 'tis no great lease of its own fire ; 

For no one, save m very early youth, 

Would like (I think) to trust all to desire, 
Wliich is but a precarious bond, in sooth. 

And apt to bo transferr’d to the first buyer 
At a sad discount : while your over-chilly 
Women, on t’other hand, seem somewhat 
silly. 


XMI. 

That is, we cannot pardon their bad tast(>. 
For so it seems to lovers swift or slow. 
Who fain would have a mutual flame con- 
fess’d. 

And see a sentimental passion glow, 

Even were St. Francis’ paramour their gue.st, 
In his monastic concubine of snow ; — 

In short, the maxim for the amorous tribe is 
Horatian, “ Medio tu tutissimus ibis. ’’ 

xvm. 

The “ tu ” s too much,— but let it stand, — the 
, verse 

I Requires it, that ’s to say, the English 
rhyme, 

And not the pink of old hexameters ; 

But, after all, there s neither tune nor 
time 

In the last line, which cannot well be worse. 
And was thrust in to close the octave’s 
cliime : 

I own no prosody can ever rate it 

.\s a rule, but truth may, if you translate it. 


If fair Gulbeyaz overdid her part, 

I know not — it succeeded, and success 
Is much in most things, not less in the heart 
Than other articles of female dress. 

■ Self-love in man, too, beats all female art ; 

They lie, we lie, all lie, but love no le.ss : 

, And no one virtue yet, except starvation. 
Could stop that worst of vices — propagation 

XX. 

We leave this royal couple to repose : 

A bed is not a throne, and they may sleep, 
Whate’er their dreams be, if of joys or woes : 

Yet disappointed joys are woes as deep 
As any man’s clay mixture undergoes. 

Our least of sorrows are such as we weep ; 
Tis the vile daily drop on drop which wears 
The soul out (like the stone) with petty cares. 

XXI. 

A scolding wife, a sullen son, a bill 

To pay, unpaid, protested or discounted 
At a per-centage ; a child cross, dog ill, 

A favourite horse fallen lame just as he ’s 
mounted, 

A bad old woman making a worse will. 

Which leaves you minus of the cash you 
counted 

As certain these are paltry things, and yet 
I ve rarely seen the man they did not fret. 
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I’m a pliilosopliei' ; coufoimd them all ! 

Bills, beasts, ami ineu, aud — no I i\ot 
womankind ! 

With one good hearty curse I vent my gall. 
And then my stoicism leaves nought behind 
Which it can either pain or evil call. 

And I can give my whole soul up to mind ; 
Though what is so^, or mind, their birth or 
growth. 

Is more tlian I know — the deuce take them 
both ! 

XXIII. 

So now all things are d — n’d one feels at ease. 
As after reading Athanasius’ curse. 

Which doth your true believer so much 
please : 

I doubt if any now could make it worse 
O’er his worst enemy when at his knees, 

’Tis so sententious, positive, and terse, 

Aud decorates the book of Common Prayer, 
As doth a rainbow the just clearing air. 

XXIA'. 

Gulbeyaz and her lord were sleeping, or 
At least one of them! — Oh, the heavy night, 
Wlien wicked wives, who love some bachelor, 
Lie down in dudgeon to sigh for the light 
Of the grey morning, and look vainly for 
Its twinkle through the lattice dusky 
quite — 

To toss, to tumble, doze, revive, and quake 
Lest their too lawful bed-fellow should wake ! 


XXATI. 

I love the sex, aud sometimes would -reverse 
The tyrant’s wish, “ that mankind only bad 
One neck, which he with one fell stroke 
might pierce : ” 

My wish is quite as wide, but not so bad, 
And much more tender on the whole than 
fierce ; 

It being (not but only while a lad) 
That womankind had but one rosy mouth, 

To kiss them all at once from North to South. 

xx\ni. 

Oh, enviable Briareus ! with thy hands 
And heads, if thou hadst all things multi- 
plied 

In such i)roportion ! — But my Muse with- 
stands 

The giant thought of being a Titan’s bride, 
Or travelling in Patagonian lands ; 

I So let ns back to Lilliput, and guide 
Our hero through the labyrinth of love 
! Ill w’hich we left him several lines above. 

XXIX. 

He went forth wdth the lovely Odahsques, 

At the given signal join’d to their array: 
And though he certainly ran many risks, 

I Yet he could not at times keep, by the way, 
(Although the consequences of such frisks 
Are worse than the worst damages men pay 
In moral England, wdiere the thing’s a tax,) 
From ogling all theii* charms from breasts 
to backs. 

XXX. 


These are beneath the canojiy of heaven, 

Also beneath the canopy of beds 
Four-posted and silk-curtain’d, which are 
given 

For rich men and their brides to lay their 
heads 

Upon, in sheets W’hite as what bards call 
“ driven 

Snow.” Well! ’tis all hap-hazard when 
one weds. 

Gulbeyaz was an empress, but had been 
Perhaps as wretched if a jteasant's quean. 


Still he forgot not his disguise ; — along 
The galleries from room to room they 
walk’d, 

A virgin-like and edifying throng. 

By eunuchs fiank’d; while at their head 
there stalk’d 

A dame w'ho kept up discipline among 

The female ranks, so that none stirrM or 
talk’d, 

Without her sanction on their she-paradea : 

Her title was “the Motlier of the Maids. 

XXXI. 


XXVI. 

Don Juan in his feminine disguise, 

"With all the damsels in their long array. 
Had bow’d themselves before th’ imperial 
eyes, 

And at the usual signal ta’en their way 
Back to their chambers, those long galleries 
In the seraglio, where the ladies lay 
Their delicate limbs ; a thousand bosoms there 
Beating for love, as the caged bird’s for aii*. 


Whether she was a “mother,” I know 

Or whether they were “ maids ” who call d 
her mother ; 

But this is her seraglio title, got 

I know not how’, but good as any other ; 

So Cantemir can tell you, or De Tott: 

Her office was to keep aloof or smother 
All bad propensities in fifteen hundred 
Young women, and correct them when they 
blunder’d. 
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XXXII. 

A goodly siuecorc, uo doabt ! but made 
More easy by the absence of all men — 
Except bis majesty, — who, with her aid, 

And guards, and bolts, and walls, and now 
and then, 

A slight example, just to cast a shade 
Along the rest, contrived to keep this den 
Of beauties cool as an Italian convent. 

Where all the passions have, alas ! but one 
vent. 

XXXllI. 

And what is that ? Devotion, doubtless — how 
Could you ask such a question ? — but W’c 
will 

Continue. As I said, this goodly row 
Of ladies of all countries at the will 
Of one good man, with stately inarch and 
slow, 

Like water-lilies floating down a rill— 

Or rather lake— for rilh do not run slou'hj,— 
Paced on most maiden-like and melamdioly. 

XXXIV. 

But wiien they reach’d their own apartments, 
there. 

Like birds, or boys, or bedlamites broke 
loose. 

Waves at spring tide, or women anyw’here 
When freed from bonds (wliich are of no 
great use 

After all), or like Irish at a fair. 

Their guards being gone, and as it were a 
truce 

Establish’d betw’een them and bondage, they 
Began to sing, dance, chatter., smile, and play. 

XXXV. 

Their talk, of course, ran most on the new 
comer ; 

Her sliape, her hair, her air, her every- 
thing : 

Some thought her dress did not .so niucli be- 
come her, 

Or wonder’d at her ears without a ring ; 
Some said her years were getting nigh "their 
summer, 

Others contended they were but in spring • 
Some thought her rather masculine in height’ 
^hile others wish’d that she had been so 
quite. 

XXXVI. 

But no one doubted on the whole, that she 
\> as what her dress bespoke, a damsel fair. 
Aim fresh, and “ beautiful exceedin»Tly " 

Who with the brightest Georgians ’might 
compare : 


They wonder’d how Gulbeyaz, too, could be 
I So silly as to buy slaves who might share 
(If that his Highness wearied of h^ bride) 
iler throne and power, and everything be- 
I side. 

xxxvn. 

But what was strangest in this virgin crew'. 
Although her beauty was enough to vex. 
After the first investigating view. 

They all found out as few, or fewer, specks 
In the fair form of their companion new’. 
Than is the custom of the gentle sex, 

Villen they survey, with Christian eyes or 
Heathen, 

In a new’ face “the ugliest creature breath- 
ing.” 


xxxviir. 

And yet they had their little jealousies. 

Like all the rest; but ujion this occasion, 

I M hether there are such things as s^’mpathies 
Without our knowledge or our approbation, 
Although they could not see through his 
disguise, 

All felt a soft kind of concatenation. 

Like magnetism, or devilism, or what 
You please — we will not quarrel about that: 

I 

XXXLX. 

But certain ’tis they all felt for their new 
Companion something newer still, as ’tw’ere 
, A sentimental friendship through and through, 
Extremely pure, w’hich made them all con- 
car 

In wishing her their sister, save a few 

Who wish'd they had a brother just like 
her, 

Whom, if they were at home in sweet Cir- 
cassia, 

, They would prefer to Padisha or Pacha. 

! XL. 

Of those who had most genius for this sort 
Of sentimental friendsliip, there were three 
Lolah, Katinka, and Dudu ; in short ’ 

(To save description), fair as fair can be 
W ere they, according to the best report, 

) Though differing in stature and degre’e, 

-And clime and time, and country and com- 
plexion ; 

They all alike admired their new connexion. 

I XLI. 

L(dah.w’as dusk as India and as warm ; 

, Georgian, white and ml, 

V ith great blue eyes, a lovely hand and arm, 
And feet so small they scarce seem’d made 
to tread, 
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But rather skim the earth ; while Dudii’s 
form 

Look’d more adapted to be put to bed, 
Being somewhat large, and languishing, and 
lazy, 

Yet of a beauty that would drive you crazy. 

XLH. 

A kind of sleepy Venus seem’d Dudii, 

Yet very fit to “ murder sleep ” in those 
Who gazed upon her cheek’s transcendent 
hue. 

Her Attic forehead, and her Pliidian nose : 
Few angles were there in her form, ’tis 
true. 

Thinner she might have been, and yet 
scarce lose : 

Yet, after all, ’t would puzzle to say where 
It would not si)oil some separate charm to 
pare. 

XLIII. 

She was not violently lively, but 

Stole on 3’our spirit like a May -day break- 
ing ; 

Her eyes were not too sparkling, yet, half- 
shut, 

They put beholders in a tender taking ; 

She look’d (this simile’s quite new) just cut 
From marble, like Pygmalion’s statue wak- 
ing. 

The mortal and the marble still at strife, 

And timidly expanding into life. 

XLIV. 

Lolah demanded the new damsel's name — 

“ Juanna,” — Well, a pretty name enough. 
Katinka ask’d her also whence she came— 

“ From Spain.” — “ But where is Spain ? ” — 

“ Don’t ask such stuff, 

Nor show your Georgian ignorance — for 
shame ! ” 

Said Lolah, with an accent rather rough, 

To poor Katinka : “ Si)ain ’s an island near 
Morocco, betwixt Egj'pt and Tangier.” 

XLV. 

Dudu said nothing, but sat down beside 
Juanna, playing with her veil or hair; 

And looking at her stedfastly, she sigh’d, 

As if she pitied her for being there, 

A pretty stranger, without friend or guide, 

And all abash’d, too, at the general stare 
Which w-elcomes hapless strangers in all 
places, 

With kind remarks upon their mien and 
faces. 


XLVI. 

I But here the Mother of the Maids drew near, 
' With “ Ladies, it is time to go to rest : 

I I ’ni 2)uzzled w'hat to do with you, my dear,” 
She added to Juanna, their new ^est : 

“ Your coming has been unexpected here, 
And every couch is occupied ; you had best 
Partake of mine ; but by to-morrow early 
i We will have all things settled for you fairly.” 

XLVII. 

I 

Here Lolah interposed — “ Mamma, you know 
Y'ou don’t sleep soundly, and I cannot bear 
That anybody should disturb you so ; 

I’ll take Juanna; we’re a slenderer pair 
Than you would make the half of; — don’t 
say no ; 

And I of your young charge will take due 
care.” 

But here Katinka interfered, and said, 

“ She also had compassion and a bed.” 

XLYHI. 

“Besides, I hate to sleej) alone,” quoth she. 
The matron frown’d: “Why so?” — “For 
fear of gho.sts,” 

Replied Katinka ; “ I am sure I see . 

A phantom upon each of the four posts ; 

And then I have the w’orst dreams that can be, 
Of Guebres, Giaours, and Ginns, and Goals 
i in hosts.” 

The dame replied, “Betw’een your dreams 
and you, 

' I fear Juanna’s dreams would be but few. 

' XLIX. 

“You, Lolah, must continue still to lie 
Alone, for-reasons winch don’t matter ; yon 
The same, Katinka, until by and by : 

And I siiall i)lace Juanna with Dudii, 

Who’s quiet, inoffensive, silent, shy, 

And will not toss and chatter the night 
through. 

What say you, child ? ” — Dudu said nothing, 
as 

Her talents were of the more silent class; 

L. 

But she rose uj), and kiss’d the matron’s brow 
Between the eyes, and Lolah on both cheeks, 
Katinka too; and with a gentle bow 

(Curt’sies are neither used by Turks nor 
Greeks) 

She took Juanna by the hand to show 

Their j)lace of rest, and left to both their 
piques, 

The others pouting at the matron’s preference 
Of Dudii, though they held their tongues 
from deference. 
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LI. 

It was a spacious chamber (Oda is 
The Turkish title), and ranged round the 
wall 

Were couches, toilets — and much more than 
this 

I might describe, as I have seen it all, 

But it suffices — little was amiss; 

’Twas on the w'hole a nobly furnish’d hall, 
With all things ladies W’ant, save one or tw’o, 
And even those W'ere nearer than they knew. 

LII. 

Dudu, as has been said, was a sweet creature, 
Not very dashing, but extremely winning, 
■With the most regulated charms of feature, 
"Which painters cannot catch like faces sin- 
ning 

Against proportion — the wild strokes of na- 
ture 

Which they hit off at once in the beginning, 
Full of expression, right or wToiig, that strike, 
And pleasing, or unpleasing, still are like. 

LlII. 

But she was a soft landscape of mild earth. 
Where all was harmony, and calm, and 
quiet, 

Luxiuriant, budding ; cheerful without mirth, 
Which, if not happiness, is much more 
nigh it 

Than are your mighty passions and so forth. 
Which some call “ the sublime : ” I wish 
they’d try it: 

I’ve seen your stormy seas and stormy 
women, 

And pity lovers rather more than seamen. 

Lrv'. 

But she was pensive more than melancholy, 
And serious more than pensive, and serene, 
It may be, more than either — not unholy 
Her thoughts, at least till now, appear to 
have been. 

The strangest thing w'as, beauteous, she was 
wholly 

Unconscious, albeit turn’d of quick seven- 
teen, 

That she was fair, or dark, or short, or tall ; 
She never thought about herself at all. 

LV. 

And therefore was she kind and gentle as 
The Age of Gold (when gold was yet un- 
known, 

By which its nomenclature came to pass ; 
Thus most appropriately has been shown 


“Lucus a non lucendo,” not what ictw, 

But what was not; a sort of stylo that’s 
grown 

Extremely common in this age, whose metal 
The devil may decompose, but never settle: 

LVI. 

! I think it may be of “ Corinthian Brass,” 

I Which was a mixture of all metals, but 
The brazen uppermost). Kind reader ! pass 
1 This long parenthesis : I could not shut 
i It sooner for the soul of me, and class 
I My faults even ^\ith your own ! wliich 
I meaneth, Put 

^ A kind construction upon them and me : 
i But that you won’t— then don’t— I am not 
less free. 

LVII. 

’Tis time we should return to plain nar- 
ration, 

And thus my narrative proceeds: — Dudii, 
With every kindness short of ostentation, 
Show’d Juan, or Juanna, through and 
through 

This lab^Tinth of females, and each station 
Described — what’s strange — in words ex- 
tremely few : 

I have but one simile, and that ’s a blunder. 
For wordless woman, which is silent thunder. 

LVI II. 

And next she gave her (I say her^ because 
The gender still was epicene, at least 
In outward show, which is a saving clause) 
outline of the customs of the East, 

With all their chaste integrity of laws, 

By which the more a harem is increased, 
The stricter doubtless grow the vestal duties 
Of any supernumerary beauties. 

LIX. 

And then she gave Juanna a chaste kiss : 

Dudii was fond of kissing — which I’m sure 
That nobody can ever take amiss, 

! Because ’tis pleasant, so that it be pure. 
And between females means no more than 
i this — 

That they have nothing better near, or 
newer. 

, “Kiss” rhymes to “bliss” in fact as well as 
verse — 

I I wish it never led to something worse. 

’ LX. 

' In perfect innocence she then mimade 
Her toilet, which cost little, for she was 
' A child of Nature carelessly array’d : 

1 If fond of a chaucp ogle at her glass. 
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Twas like the fawn, which, in the lake dis- 
play’d, 

Beholds lier own shy, shadowy image pass, 
When first she starts, and then returns to 
peep, 

Admiring this new native of the deep. 

LXI. 

And one by one her articles of dress 
Were laid aside ; but not before she offer’d 
Her aid to fair Juanna, whose excess 

Of modesty declined tlie assistance prof- 
fer’d : 

Which pass’d well off — as she could do no 
less ; 

Though by this politesse she ratlier suffer’d. 
Pricking her fingers with those cursed pins, 
Which surely were invented for our sins, - 

Lxn. 

Making a woman like a porcui)inc, 

Not to be rashly touch’d. But still more 
dread. 

Oh, ye! whose fate it is, as once ’twas 
mine. 

In early youth, to turn a lady’s maid ; — 

I did my very boyish best to shine 
In tricking her out for a masquerade ; 

Tlie pins were placed sufficiently, but not 
l-ituck all exactly in the i)roper spot. 

BXIII. 

But these are foolish things to all the wise, 
And I love wisdom more than she loves 
me ; 

My tendency is to philosophise 

On most things, from a tyrant ton tree ; 

But still the sj^ouseless virgin Knowledge 
files. 

What are we ? and whence came we ? what 
shall be 

Our ultimate existence ? what ’s our present ? 
Are questions answerless, and yet incessant. 

LXIV. 

Tliere was deep silence in the chamber: dim 
And distant from each other burn’d the 
lights, 

And slumber hover’d o’er each lovely limb 
Of the fair occupants : if there be sprites. 
They should have walk'd there in their 
sprightliest trim. 

By way of change from their sepulchral 
sites, 

And shown themselves as ghosts of better 
taste 

Tlian haunting some old ruin or wild waste. 


I.XV. 

Man3' and beautiful lay those around, 

Like fiowers of different hue, and clime, 
and root, 

In some exotic garden sometimes found, 
With cost, and care, and warmth, induced 
to shoot. 

One with her auburn tresses lightly bound, 
And fair brows gently drooping, as the 
fruit 

Nods from the tree, was slumbering with 
soft breath. 

And lips apart, which show'd the pearls 
beneatli. 

LXVl. 

One with her flush’d cheek laid on her white 
arm, 

And raven ringlets gather'd in dark crowd 
Above her brow, lay dreaming soft and 
wann ; 

And smiling through her dream, as tlirongh 
a cloud 

The moon breaks, half unveil'd each further 
charm, 

As, slightly stirruig in her snowy shroud, 
Her beauties seized the unconscious hour of 
night 

All bashfully to struggle into light. 

LXVII 

This is 110 bull, although it sounds so; for 
’T was night, but there were lamps, as 
hath been said. 

A third's all pallid aspect offer’d more 

The traits of sleej)ing sorrow, and betray’d 
Tlirough the heaved breast the dream of 
some far shore 

Beloved and deplored ; while slowly stray’d 
(.\s night-dew, on a cy])ress glittering, tinges 
The black bough) tear-drops through her 
eyes’ daik fringes. 

LX\ 7 I 1 . 

fourth as marble, statue-like and still, 

Lay in a breathless, hush'd, and stony 
sleep ; 

Wliite, cold, and pure, as looks a frozen 

I 

Or the snow minaret on an Alpine steep, 

Or Lot’s wife done in salt, — or what you 
will ; — 

My similes are gather'd in a heap, 

; So pick and choose — you’ll J>e 
content 

With a carvtnl lud.v on a monuraent. 
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Lxrx. 

And lo 1 a fifth appears ; — and what is she ? 

A lady of a “ certain agt,” which means 
Certainly aged — what her years might he 
I know not, never counting past their 
teens ; 

But there she slept, not quite so fair to see, 
As ere that awful period intei^enes 
^Yhich lays both men and women on the shelf, 
To meditate upon their sins and self. 

BXX. 

But all this time how slept, or dream'd, 
Dudu? 

With strict inquiry I could ne’er discover, 
And scorn to add a syllable untrue; 

But ere the middle watch was hardly over. 
Just when the fading lamps waned dim uud 
bine, 

And phantoms hover’d, or might seem to 
hover, 

To those who like their company, about 
The apartment, on a sudden she scream'd 
out: 

B.XXI. 

And that so loudly, that upstarted all 
The Oda, in a general commotion : 

Matron and maids, and those whom yon may 
call 

Neither, came crowding like the waves of 
ocean. 

One on the other, throughout the whole hall. 
All trembling, wondering, without the least 
notion 

More than I have myself of what could make 
Ihe calm Biidii so turbulently wake. 

Lxxir. 

But wide awake she was, and round lier bed, 
Witli floating draperies and with flying 
hair, ® 

With eager eyes, and light but hurried tread 
And bosoms, arms, and ankles glancim? 
hare, ^ 

And bright as any meteor ever bred 

By the North Pole,— tliey sought her eause 
of care, 

For she seem’d agitated, flush’d, and fri^-lu- 
en’d, 

Her eye dilated, and her colour heighten’d. 

LXXJII. 

But what is strange— and a strong proof how 
great 

A blessing is sound sleep — Juaiuia lay 
As fast as ever husband by his mate 
In holy matrimony suores away. 


I Not all the clamour broke her happy state 
Of slumber, ere they shook her,— so they 
; say 

At least, — and then she, too, unclosed Lor 


eyes, 

And ya^viied a good deal with discreet 
suri>rise. 


LXXIV. 


I And now commenced a strict investigation. 
Which, as all spoke at once, and more 
than once 

i Conjecturing, wouderiiig, asking a narration, 
Alike might puzzle either wit or dunce 
I To answer in a very clear oration. 

Dudii had never pass’d for wanting sense, 

' But being “ no orator as Brutus is,” 

I Could not at first expound wliat was amiss. 

LXXV. 

t 

I At length she said, that in a slumber sound 
She dream’d a dream, of walking in a 
wood — 

A “wood obscure,” like that where Dante 
found 

Himself in at the age when all grow good ; 
Fifes l)alf-way house, where dames with 
virtue crown’d 

Run much less risk of lovers turning rude ; 
.\nd that this wood was full of pleasant 
fruits, 

And trees of goodly growth and spreading 
: roots ; ® 

LXXVI. 

And in the midst a golden apple grew, — 

A most prodigious pippiu_but it hung 
Rather too liigh and distant; that she threw 
Her glances on it, and then, longing, flung 
I Stones and wliatever she could pick up, to 

Bring down the fruit, whicli still perversely 
clung 

To its own bough, and dangled yet in sight. 
But always at a most provoking height ; 

LXXATI. 

® sudden, when she least had hope, 

It fell down of its own accord before 
Her feet ; that her first movement was to stoop 
And pick it up, and bite it to the core ; 

1 hat just as her young lip began to opo 
Jjpon the golden fruit the vision bore, 

.V bee flew out, and stung her to the heart 

And so— she woke yuth a great scream and 
start. 


with some confusion and 
Dismay, the usual consequence of dreams 
Of the unpleasant kind, with none at hand 

gleams”'^ visionary 
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I’ve known some odd ones which seem’d 
really plann’d 

Prophetically, or that which one deems 
A " strange coincidence,” to use a phi'ase 
By which such things are settled uow-a-<lays. 

LXXIX. 

The damsels, wlio had thoughts of some 
great harm, 

Began, as is the consequence of fear, 

To scold a little at the false alarm 
^ That broke for notliing on their sleeping car. 
The matron, too, was wroth to leave her 
warm 

Bed for tlie dream she had been obliged to 
hear, 

And chafed at poor Dudii, who only sigh'd, 
And said, that she was sorry she had cried. 

LXXX. 

“ I ’ve licard of stories of a cock and bull ; 

But vi.sioiis of an apple and a bee, 

To take ns from our natural rest, and pull 
The whole Oda from their beds at half-past 
three, 

Would make us think tlie moon is at its full. 

You surely are unwell, child! we must sec, 
To-morrow, what his Highness’s physician 
Will say to this hysteric of a vision. 

LXXXI. 

“And poor Juanna, too, the child's first 
night 

Within these walls, to be broke in upon 
With such a clamour — I Iiad thought it right 
That the young stranger should not lie 
alone, 

And, as the quietest of all, she might 

With you, Dudii, a good night's rest have 
known : 

But now I must transfer her to the charge 
Of Lolah — though her couch is not so large.” 

Lxxxri. 

Lolah’s e3’es sparkled at the proposition ; 

But poor Dudii, with large drops in her own, 
Resulting from the scolding or the vision, 
Implored that present pardon might be 
shown 

For this first fault, and that on no condition 
(She added in a soft and piteous tone) 

Juanna should be taken from lier, and 
Her future dreams should be all kept in hand. 

LXXXIII. 

She promised never more to have a dream. 

At least to dream so loudlj' as just now ; 

She wonder'd at herself how she could 
scream — 

'T was foolish, nervous, as she must allow. 
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A fond hallucination, and a theme 
For laughter — but she felt her spirits low. 
And begg’d they would excuse her ; she’d get 
over 

; This w'eakness in a few- hours, and recover. 

LXXXIV. 

And here Juanna kindly interjiosed. 

And said she felt herself extremely well 
, AVhere she then was, as her sound sleep 
disclosed. 

When all around rang like a tocsin bell ; 
j She did not find herself the least disposed 
I To quit her gentle partner, and to dwell 
Apart from one who had no sin to show, 

Save that of dreaming once “mal u-propos." 

LXXX\'- 

As thus Juanna spoke, Dudii turn’d round 
And hid her face within Juanna’s breast : 
Her neck alone was seen, but that was found 
The colour of a budding rose’s crest. 

I can’t tell w hy she blush’d, nor can expound 
The mystery of this rupture of their rest; 
All that I know is, that the facts I state 
Are true as trutli has ever been of late. 

DXXXVI. 

And so good night to them — or, if you will, 
Good morraw — for the cock had crown, 
and light 

Began to clothe each Asiatic hill, 

And the mosque crescent struggled into 
sight 

Of the long caravan, which in the chill 

Of dewy dawn wound slowly round each 
height 

'That stretches to the stony belt, which girds 
Asia, where Kaff looks down upon the Kurds. 

LXXXVII. 

With the first ray, or rather grey of morn, 
Gulbej-az rose from restlessness; and pale 
As Passion rises, with its bosom worn, 

Array’d herself with mantle, gem, and veil. 
The nighthigalo that sings with the deep 
thorn, 

'Wliicli fable places in her breast of wan, 

Is lighter far 01 heart and voice than those 
AVliose headlong passions form their proper 
woes. 

LXXXVni. 

And that’s the moral of this compo.sition, 

If people would but see its real drift 
But that they will not do without su.spicion, 
Because all gentle readers have the gift 
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Of closing 'gainst the light their orbs of 
vision 

While gentle writers also love to lift 
Their voices ’gainst each other, which is 
natural, 

The numbers are too gi*eat for them to 
€atter all. 

LXXXIX. 

Rose the sultana from a bed of splendour, 
Softer than the soft Sybarite’s, who cried ' 
Aloud because his feelings were too tender ' 
To brook a rufHed rose-leaf by his side, — i 
So beautiful that art could little mend her, | 
Though pale with conflicts betw’een love ' 
and pride ; 

So agitated was she with her error. 

She did not even look into the mirror. 


A dreadful impulse to each loud meander 
Of murmuring Liberty’s wide waves, which 
blend 

Their roar even with the Baltic’s— so you be 
Your father's son, ’tis quite enougli for me. 

XCIV. 

To call men love-begotten, or proclaim 
Their mothers as the antipodes of Timon, 
That hater of mankind, w'ould be a shame, 

A libel, or whate'er you please to rlijune on : 
But people’s ancestors are history’s game; 
And if one lady’s slip could leave a crime 
on 

All generations, I should like to know' 

What pedigree the best would have to show? 

xcv. 


xc. 

Also arose about the self-same time. 

Perhaps a little later, her great lord, 

Master of thirty kingdoms so sublime, 1 

And of a w'ife by whom he was abhorr’d ; I 
A thing of much less import in that clime— 

At least to those of incomes which afford 
The filling up their w’hole connubial cargo — 
Than where two wives are under an embargo. 

XCI. 


Had Catherine and the sultan understood 
Their own true interests, which kings 
rarely know, 

Until ’tis taught by lessons rather rude. 
There was a way to end their strife, 
although 

Perhaps precarious, had they but thought 
good, 

Without the aid of prince or pleuipo : 

She to dismiss her guards and he his harem, 

And for their other matters, moot and 
share ’em. 


He did not think much on the matter, nor 
Indeed on any other : as a man 
He liked to have a handsome paramour 
At baud, as oue may like to have a fan, 
And therefore of Circassians had good store, 
As an amusement after the Divan ; 

Though an unusual fit of love, or duty, 

Had made him lately bask in bis bride’s 
beauty. 


XCII. 

And now he rose ; and after due ablutions 
Exacted by the customs of the East, 

And prayers and other pious evolutions, 

He drank six cups of coffee at the least, 
And then withdrew to hear about the 
Russians, 

Whoso victories had recently increased 
In Catheiine’s reign, whom glory still adores, 
As greatest of all sovereigns and w s. 


XCVI. 

But as it w’as, his Highness had to hold 
His daily council upon ways and means 
How’ to encounter with this martial scold. 
This modern Amazon and queen of queans • 
And the perplexity could not be told ’ 

Of all the pillars of the state, which leans 
Sometimes a little heavy on the backs 
Of those w’ho cannot lay on a new tax. 

XC\TI. 

Meantime Gulbeyaz, when her king was 
gone, 

Retired into her boudoir, a sw’eet place 
For love or breakfast ; private, pleasing, lone, 
And rich wdth all contrivances w’hich grace 
Those gay recesses many a precious stone 
Sparkled along its roof, and many a vase 
Of porcelain held in the fetter’d flow'ers 
Those captive soothers of a captive’s hours. 


xcm. 

But oh, thou grand legitimate AlexandeiA 

Her son’s son, let not this last phrase 
offend 

Thine ear, if it should reach— and now 
rhymes wander 

Almost as far as Petersburgh, and lend 


xc\Tri. 

Mother of pearl and porphyry, and marble, 

\ led with each other on this costly spot • 
And singing birds without were heard to 
w’arble ; 

And the stain’d glass W'hich lighted this 
fair grot 
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Varied each ray but all descriptions garble 

The true effect, and so we had better not 
Be too minute; an outline is the best, — 

A lively reader’s fancy does the rest, 

XCIX. 

And here she summon’d Baba, and required 

Don Juan at his liands, and infom^ation 
Of what had pass’d since all the slaves re- 
tired, 

And whether he had occupied their station : 
If matters had been managed as desired, 

And his disguise with due consideration 
Kept up ; and above all, the where and how 
He had pass’d the night, was what she 
wish’d to know. 

C. 

Baba, with some embarrassment, replied 

To this long catechism of questions, ask’d 
More easily than answer’d, — that he had 1 
tried 

His best to obey in what lie had been 
task'd ; 

But there seom‘<l something that lie wdsh’d 
to hide, 

Whicli hesitation more betra^^’d than 
mask’d ; 

He scratch’d liis ear, the infallible resource 
To which embarrass’d people have recourse. 

tT. 

Gulbeyaz was no model of true patience, 

Nor mucli disposed to w’ait in word or 
deed ; 

She liked quick answers in all conversations ; 

And when she saw him stumbling like a 
steed 

In his replies, she puzzled him for fresh 
ones ; 

And as liis speech grew still more broken- 
knecd, 

Her cheek began to flusli, lier eyes to sparkle, 
And her proud brow’s blue veins to swell 
and darkle, 

CII. 

Wlien Baba saw these sjTnptoms, which he 
knew 

To bo<le him no great good, he deprecated i 
Her anger, and beseech ’d she 'd hear liim i 
through — 

He could not help the thing W’hich he re- 
lated : I 

Then out it came at length, that to Dudii 

Juan was given in cliarge, as hath been 
stated : 

But not by Baba’s fault, he said, and swore : 
on 

The holy camel’s hump, besides the Koran. 


cm. 

The chief dame of the Oda, upon whom 
The discipline of the whole harem bore, 

As soon as they reSnter’d their own room. 
For Baba’s function stopt short at the 
door, 

Had settled all ; nor could he then presume 
(The aforesaid Baba) just then to do more, 
Without exciting such suspicion as 
Might make the matter still worse than it 
was. 

CIV. ' 

He hoped, indeed he thought, he could bo 
sure, 

J uan had not betray’d himself ; in fact 
’Twas certain that liis conduct had been 
pure, 

Because a foolish or imprudent act 
Would not alone have made him insecure, 
But ended iu his being found out and 
sack'd, 

And thrown into the sea. — Thus Baba spoke 
Of all save DikKi'k dream, which was no joke. 

;v. 

This he discreetly kept in the back ground, 
And talk’d away — and might have talk’d 
till now. 

For any further answer that he found. 

So deep an anguish wrung Gulbeyaz 
brow : 

Her cheek turn'd ashes, ears rung, brain 
whirl’d round. 

As if she had received a sudden blow, 

I And the heart’s dew of pain sprang fast and 
I chilly 

O’er her fair front, like Morning’s on a lily. 

CVT. 

Altliough she was not of the fainting sort. 

Baba thought she would faint, but there be 
err’d — 

It was but a convulsion, which though short 
Can never bo described; we all have 
heard, „ 

^Vnd some of us liave felt thus amort, 
WTien things beyond the common liave 
occurr’d ; — 

Gulbeyaz proved in that brief agony 
What she could ne’er express — then liow 
should I ? 

eVTL 

She stood a moment as a Pythoness 

Stands on her tripod, agonised, and full 
Of inspiration gather’d from distress, 

VTien all the heart-strings like wild horses 

imll 
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The heart asunder ; — then, as more or less 
Their speed abated or their strength grew 
dull. 

She sunh down on her seat by slow degrees, 
And bow’d her throbbing head o’er trembling 
knees. 

evin. 

Her face declined and was unseen ; her hair 
Fell in long tresses like the weeping willow, 
Sweeping the marble underneath her chair, 
Or rather sofa (for it was all pillow, 

A low, soft ottoman), and black despair 
Stirr d up and down her bosom like a 
billow, 

Which rushes to some shore whose shindes 
check 

Its fartlier course, hut must receive its wreck. 

CIX. 

Her head hung dov. n, and her long liair in 
stooping 

Conceal'd her features better than a veil ; 

^ Ottoman lay droopinc, 

White, waxen, and as alabaster pale: 

VN ould that I were a painter I to be groupim-- 
All tliat a poet drags into detail ! ® 

Oh that my words were colours ! but their 
tints 

May serve perhaps as outlines or slight hints. 

CX. 

Baba, wlio knew' by experience wdien to talk i 
t'm his tongue, now held it 

This passion might blow o'er, nor dared to 
balk 

Gulbeyaz’ taciturn or speaking will. 

At length she rose up, and began to walk 
hlow'ly along the room, but silent still 
And her brow clear'd, but not her troubled 
eye ; 


C'XJI. 

Gulbeyaz stopp’d and beckon'd Baba:— 
“ Slave ! 

Bring the two slaves ! ” she said in a low- 
tone, 

But one which Baba did not like to brave, 
And yet he shudder’d, and seem’d rather 
prone 

begg'd leave to crave 
(1 hough he well knew- the meaning) to he 
shown 

Wliat slaves her highness wish’d to indicate 
I’or fear of any error, like the late. 

CXIIJ. 

“The Georgian and her paramour,” repli<*d 

The imperial bride— and added, “Let the 
boat 

Be ready by the secret portal’s side : 

lou know the rest. ’ The words stuck in 
her throat, 

Despite her injured love and fiery pride • 

And of this Baba willingly took note, * 

-^)d begg’d by every hair of Mahomet’s beard, 
She would revoke the order he had heard. 

CXIV. 

- To hear is to obey,” he said; “but still, 
oultana, think upon the consequence • 

It IS not that I shall not all fulfil 

lour orders, even in their severest sense : 
l5ut such precipitation may end ill, 

Even at your own imperative expen.se: 

1 do not mean destruction and exposure * 
in case of any premature disclosure ; ’ 

cxv. 


“But your own feelings. Even should all 
the rest 

rolling waves, which hide 
.Already many a once love-beaten breast 

Deep m the caverns of the deadly tide— 

T, boyish, new, seraglio guest, 

Ihe wind was down but still tlie sea ran violent remedy be tried— 

freedom, when I here assure you. 

to cure ym, '■ 

CXVI. 

“ ^^ou know of love or feeling !— 

^^®““and d?"" eyes- 

My bidding 1 ” Baba vanish’d, for to stretch 

His own remonstrance further he well knew 
Might end in acting as his own “ Jack Ketdr" 

throulh ‘o get 

oU.ers,'''* ‘o 

He still preferr’d his own neck to another’s. 


CXI. 

She stopp’d, and raised her head to speak- 
but paused, * 

And then moved on again with rapid pace • 
Then slacken’d it, which is the march m^st 
caused 

By deep emotion :-y„u may sometimes 

IFBCC 

A feeling in cacli footstep, as disclosed 

Bv aU the demons of all passions, show’d 
^ trwle 
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cxvn. 

Away he went then npon his commission, 
Growling and grumbling in good Turkish 
phrase 

Against all women of whate’er condition, 
Especially sultanas and their ways ; 

Their obstinacy, pride, and indecision. 

Their never lmo\ving their own mind two 
days. 

The trouble that they gave, their immorality, 

Which made him daily bless his own neu- | 
trality. 

CXVITI. 

And then he call’d his brethren to his aid, 

And sent one on a summons to the pair, 

That they must instantly be well anay’d, 

And above all be comb’d even to a hair, 

And brought before the empress, who had 
made 

Inquiries after them with kindest care : 

At which Dudii look’d strange, and Juan 
silly ; 

But go they must at once, and w’ill I — nill I. 


And here I leave them at their preparation 
For the imperial presence, wherein whether 

Onlbeyaz show’d them both commiseration. 
Or got rid of the parties altogether, 

Like other angi*y ladies of her nation, — 

Ai*e things the turning of a hair or feather 

May settle; but far be ’t from me to antici- 
pate 

In what way feminine caprice may dissipate. 

cxx. 

I leave them for the present with good 
wishes. 

Though doubts of their well doing, to 
arrange 

Another part of history ; for the dishes 
Of this our banquet we must sometimes 
change ; 

And trusting Juan may escape the fishes, 
Although his situation now seems strange, 

And scarce secure, as such digressions are 
fair. 

The Muse will take a little touch at warfare. 


Canto the Seventh. 

I. 

O Love ! O Glory I w’hat are you who fly 
Around us ever, rarely to alight ? 

There 's not a meteor in the Polar sky 

Of such transcendent and more fleeting 

^gbt. 


Chill, and chain’d to cold earth, we lift on 
high 

Our eyes in search of either lovely light ; 

A thousand and a thousand colours they 
Assume, then leave us on our freezing way. 

II. 

And such as they are, such my present 
tale is, 

A nondescript and ever- varying rhyme, 

A versified Aurora Borealis, 

Which flashes o’er a waste and icy clime. 
When we know what all are, we must 
bewail us, 

But ne’ertheless I hope it is no crime 
To langh at all thing.s — for I wish to know 
What, after all, are all things — but a »how f 

m. 

They accuse me — 3fe — the present writer of 
The present poem — of — I know not what — 
A tendency to under-rate and scoff 
At human power and virtue, and all that ; 
And this they say in language rather rough. 
Good Go<l ! I wonder what they would 
be at ! 

I say no more than hath been said in Dante’s 
Verse, and by Solomon and by Cervantes ; 

XV. 

\ By Swift, by Machiavel, by Hochefoucault, 

By Fenelon, by Luther, and by Plato ; 

By Tillotson, and Wesley, and Bousseau, 

Who knew this life was not worth a potato. 
’Tis not their fault, nor mine, if this be so,— 
For my part, I i)retend not to be Cato, 

Nor even Diogenes. — We live and die, 

But which is best, you know no more than I. 

V. 

Socrates said, our only knowledge was 
“To know that nothing could be known; 
a pleasant 

Science enough, which levels to an ass 
Each man of wisdom, future, past, or 
present. 

Newton (that proverb of the mind), alas I 
Declar^, with all his grand discoveries 

That he himself felt only “ like a youth 
Picking up shells by the great ocean— Tmtii. 

VI. 

Ecclesiastes said, “ that all is vanity 

Most modern preachers say the same, or 

show it ... 

By their examples of true Christianity : 

In short, all know, or very soon may know 

it; 
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And in this scene of ali-confess’d inanity, 

By saint, by sage, by preacher, ajid by 
poet, 

Must I restrain me, thiough the fear of 
strife, 

From holding up the nothingness of life ? 


VII. 

Dogs, or men I — for I flatter yon in saying 
That ye are dogs— your betters far— ye 
may 

Bead, or read not, what 1 nra now essaying 
To show ye what ye are in every way. 

As little as the moon stops for the baying 
Of wolves, will the bright Muse withdraw 
one ray 

From out her skies — then howl your idle 
wrath ! 

While she still silvers o’er your gloomy path. 

vm. 

“Fierce loves and faithless wars"— I am not 
sure 


XI. 


This circumstance may serve to give a notion 
Of the high talents of this new Vaubau : 
But the town ditch below was deep as ocean, 
The rampart higher than yon ’d wish to 
hang : 

But then there was a great want of pre- 
caution 

^ (Prithee, excuse this engineering slang), 
Nor work advanced, nor cover’d way was 
there, 

To hint at least “Here is no thoroughfare.” 

XII. 

But a stone bastion, witli a narrow gorge, 
And walls as thick as most skulls born as 
_ yet ; 

Two batteries, cap-a-jne, as our St. George, 
Casemated one, and t’other “it barbette,” 
Of Danube's bank took formidable charge ; 

V hile two-and-twenty cannon duly set 
Rose over the town’s right side, in bristling 
tier. 

Forty feet high, upon a cavalier. 


If this be the right reading— ’t is no 
matter ; 

The fact s about the same, I am secure ; 

I sing them both, and am about to batter 

A town wliich did a famous cuduri*, 

And was beleaguer’d both by land ’and 
water 

By Souvaroff, or Anglict- Siiwarrow, 

Wlio loved blood a.s an alderman love.s 
marrow. 

IX. 

The fortress is call'd Ismail, and is placed 

tpoii the Danube’s left branch and left 
bank, 

With buildings in the Oriental taste, 

But still a fortress of the foremost rank, 

Or was at least, unless 'tis .since defaced, 

Which with your conquerors is a commou 
prank : 

It stands some eighty versts from the high 
sea, 

And measures round of toises thousands 
three. 

X. 


XIII. 

But from the river the town ’s open quite, 
Because the Turks could never he per. 
suadcd 

\ Russian vessel o’er would heave in sight • 
And such tlieir creed was till tliey were 
invaded, 

Wlien it gi-ew ratlicr late to set things right : 
But as tlie Dunnbe could not well he 
waded, 

They look’d upon the Muscovite flotilla 

Aiul only shouted, “Allah!” and “Bis 
Millali I ” 

XIV. 

The Russians now were ready to attack ■ 

But oh, ye goddesses of war and glory ! 

How shall I spell the name of each Cossacqiic 

\\ ho were immortal, could one tell their 
story ? 

Alas ! what to their memory can lack ? 
Acliilles self was not more grim and gory 

rhan thousands of this new and polish’d 
nation, 

Whose names want nothing but— pronunci- 
ation. 


W’ithin the extent of this fortification 
A borougdi is coniprised along the heiglit 
Upon the left, which from its loftier station 
Commands the city, and upon its site 
A Greek had raised around this elevation 
A quantity of palisades npright. 

So placed as to impede the fire of those 
>\ iio held the place, and to the foe’s. 


XV. 

Still I ’ll record a few, if but to increase 
Our euphony : there was Strongenotf , and 
btrokonoff, 

Meknop, >Serge Low, Arsniew of modern 
Greece, 

And Tschitsshakoff, and Roguenoflf, and 
Chokenoff, 
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And others of twelve consonants apiece ; 

And more might be found out, if I could 
poke enough 

Into gazettes ; hut Fame (capricious strum- 
pet), 

It seems, has got an ear as well as trumpet, 


XVI. 


And cannot tune those discords of narration, 
Which may be names at Moscow, into 
rhyme ; 

Yet there were several worth commemora- 
tion, 

As e’er was vii-gin of a nuptial chime ; 

Soft words, too, fitted for the peroration 
Of Londonderry drawling against time, 

Ending in “ischskin,” “ousckin,” “iflfskoliy,” 
“ ouski,” 

Of whom we can insert but Rousamouski, 


xvir. 

Sclierematoff and Chrematoff, Koklophti, 
Eoclobski, Kourakin, and Mouskin I’ouskin, 

All proper men of weapons, as e’er scoffM 
high 

Against a foe, or ran a sabre through skin: 

Little cared tliey for Mahomet or Mufti, 
Unless to make their kettle-drums a ne^^• 
skin 

Out of their hides, if parchment had grown 
dear. 

And no more handy substitute been near. 


XVIIL 

Then there were foreigners of much renown, 
Of various nations, and all volunteers ; ! 

Not fighting for their country or its crown, i 
But wishing to be one day brigadiers ; 

Also to have the sacking of a town ; i 

A pleasant thing to young men at their 
years. 

’Mongst them were several Englishmen of 

pitli, I 

Sixteen call d Thomson, and nineteen named • 
Smith. 

XIX. 

Jack Thomson and Bill Thomson j — all the 
rest I 

Had been call'd “ Jemmy ” after the great 
bard ; 

I don’t know whether they had arms or crest. 
But such a godfather’s as good a card. 

Three of the Smiths were Peters ; but the 
best 

Amongst them all, hard blows to inflict or 
ward, 

Was he, since so renowu’d “iu country i 
quarters , 

Al Halifax ; ” but no\v he served the Tartars. ^ 


I XX. 

% 

I The rest were Jacks and Gills and Wills and 
! Bills, 

But when I’ve added that the elder Jack 
Smith 

Was born in Cumberland among the hills, 
And that his father was an honest black- 
smith, 

I 've said all I know of a name that fills 
Three lines of the despatch iu taking 
“ Schmacksmith,” 

A village of Moldavia’s waste, wherein 
He fell, immortal in a bulletin. 

XXL 

I wonder (although Mars no doubt’s a god I 
Praise) if a man’s name in a bulletin 
May make up for a bullet in his Ixxly ? 

I hope this little question is no sin. 
Because, though I am but a simple noddy, 

I think one Shakspeare puts the same 
thought in 

The mouth of some one in his plays so doting, 
Which many people pass for wits by quoting. 

XXIL 

Then there were Frenchmen, gallant, young, 
and gay ; 

But I'm too great a patriot to record 
Their Gallic names upon a glorious day ; 

I d rather tell ten lies than say a word 
Of truth;— such truths are treason; they 
betray 

Their country ; and as traitors are ah- 
horr'd, 

Vlio name the French in English, save to 
show 

How' Peace should make John Bull tJie 
Frenchman’s foe. 

xxm. 

The Russians, having built two batteries on 
An isle near Ismail, had two ends in view , 
The first was to bombard it, and knock down 
The public buildings and the private too, 

No matter what poor souks might be undone. 

The city’s shape suggested this, ’tis trpe; 
Form’d like an amphitheatre, each dwelling 
Presented a fine mark to throw a shell in. 

XXIV. 

The second object was to profit by 

The moment of the general consternation, 

To attack the Turk's flotilla, wUch lay mgh; 

Extremely tranquil, anchor'd at its station. 
But a third motive was as probably 
To frighten them into capitulation ; 

A phantasy which sometimes seizes 
Unless they are game as I)ull-<logs and fox- 
terriers. 
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XXV. 

A habit rather blameable, which is 
That of despising those we combat with, 

Common in many cases, was in this 
The cause of killing Tchitchitzkoflf and 
Smith ; 

One of the valorous “ Smiths ” whom we 
shall miss 

Out of those nineteen who late rliymed to 
“pith;” 

But ’tis a name so spread o’er “Sir” and 
“ Madam,” 

That one would think the first who bore it 
“ Adam.” 

XXVI. 

The Bussian batteries were incomplete, 
Because they were constructed m a hurry ; 

Thus the same cause which makes a verse 
want feet, 

And throws a cloud o'er Longman and 
John Murray, 

^Vhen the sale of new books is not so fleet 
As they w’ho print them think is necessary, 

May likewise put off for a time what story 

Sometimes calls “murder,” and at others 
“glory." 

xxvn. 


XXX. 

For six hours bore they without intermission 
The Turkish fire, and, aided by their own 
Land batteries, work’d their guns with great 
precision ; 

At length they found mere cannonade alone 
By no means would produce the towm's sub- 
mission, 

And made a signal to retreat at one. 

One bark blew up, a second near the works 
Kunning aground, was taken by the Turks. 

XXXI 

I The Moslem, too, had lo.st both ships and 
j men ; 

i But when they saw the enemy retire, 

Their Delhis maim’d some boats, and sail'd 
again, 

And gall’d the Russians with a heavy fire. 
And tried to make a landing on the main • 
But here the effect fell short of their desire * 
Count Damas drove them back into the water 
rell-mell, and wnth a w’holo gazette of 
slaughter. 

XXXII. 


Whether it was their engineer’s stupiditv, 
Their haste, or waste, I neither know nor 
care. 

Or some contractor’s personal cupidity, 
Sanng his soul by cheating in the ware 

Of homicide, but there was no solidity 
In the new batteries erected there ; 

They either miss’d, or they were never miss’d, 

And added greatly to the missing list. 

XX^■^I. 

A sad miscalculation about distance 
Made all their naval matters iucon-ect ; 

Three fireships lost theii- amiable existence 
Before they reach’d a spot to take effect; 

Tlic indtclx was lit too soou, and no assistance 
Could remedy this lubberly defect ; 

They blew up in the middle of the river 

While, though 'twas dawn, the Turks 'slept 
fast as ever. 

XXIX. 

At seven they rose, however, and survey’d 
The Russ flotilla getting under way ; 

'Twas nine, when still advancing undismay’d 
Within a cable’s length their vessels lay 

Off Ismail, and couunenced a cannonade 
Whicli was return’d with interest, I may 
say, ^ 

And by a lire of musketry and grape, 

And shells and shot of every size and shape 


“If” (says the historian here) “I could re- 
port 

All that the Russians did upon this day, 

I think that several volumes would fall 
short, 

And I should still liave many things to 
say;” 

Aiid so he says no more— but pays his court 

To some distinguish’d strangers hi that 
fray ; 

The Prince de Ligne, and Langeron, and 
Damas, 

Names great as any that the roll of Fame has. 


« ^ A A A 


Tins being the case, may show us what 
Fame xs : 

For out of these three “pm/x Chevaliefs " 
how ’ 

Many of common readers give a guess 

That such existed? (and they may live 
now 

For aught we know.) Renown ’s all hit or 
miss ; 

There’s fortune even in fame, we must 
allow. 

Tis true, the Memoirs of the Prince do 

Ligiio 

Have half withdrawn from ?uni oblivion’s 
screen. 
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XXX rv. 

But here are men who fought in gallant 
actions 

As gallantly as ever heroes fouglit, 

But buried in the heap of such transactions 
Their names are rarely found, nor often 
sought. 

Tlius even goo<l fame may suffer sad con- 
tractions, 

And is extinguish'd sooner than slie ought : 

Of all our modern ])attlcs, I will bet 

You can’t repeat nine names from each 
Gazette. 

XXXV. 

In sliort, this last attack, though rich in glory, 
Show'd that somewhere^somehoK', there was 
a fault, 

And Admiral Ribas (known in Russian story) 
Most strongly recommended an assault ; 

In which he was opposed by young and 
hoary. 

Which made a long debate ; but I must 
halt. 

For if I wrote down every warrior’s si)eech, 

I doubt few readers e'er would mount tljc 
breach. 

XXXVI. 

There was a man, if that he was a man, 

Not that his manhood could be call'd in 
question. 

For had he not been Hercules, his span 

Had been as short in youtli as imUgestion , 

Made his last illness, when, all worn and wan. 
He died beneath a tree, as much unblest on 

The soil of the green ])rovince he had wasted, ' 

As e'er was locust on the land it blasted. i 


XXXIX. 

But on the thirteenth, when already part 
Of the troops were embark’d, the siege to 
raise, 

A courier on the spur inspired new heart 
Into all panters for newspaper praise, 

As well as dilettanti in war's ai't, 

By his despatches couch’d in pithy plirase ; 
Announcing the appointment of that mver of 
Battles to the command, Field-Marshal Sou- 
I varoff. 

j XL- 

Tlie letter of the prince to the same marshal 
Was worthy of a Spartan, had the cause 
I Been one to whicli a good heart could be 
partial — 

Defence of freedom, country, or of laws ; 
But as it was mere lust of power to o'cr arch 
all 

With its proud brow, it merits slight 
applause. 

Save for its style, which said, all in a trice, 

“ You will take Ismail at whatever price." 

XIJ. 

“Let there be light ! ’’ said God, “and there 
was light I ’’ 

“Let there be blood!" says man, and 
there’s a sea ! 

The fiat of this spoil d child of the Night 
(For Day ne’er saw his merits) could decree 
More evil in an hour, than thirty bright 
Summers could renovate, though they 
should be 

Lovely as those which ripen’d Eden’s fruit; 

For war cuts up not only branch, but root. 


XXXVII. 

This was Potemkin — a gi*eat thing in days 
When homicide and harlotry made gi'eat ; 
If stars and titles could entail long praise, 
His glory might half equal his estate. 

This fellow, being six foot high, could raise 
A kind of phantasy' proi)ortionate 
In the then sovereign of the Russian people. 
Who measured men as you would do a steejile. 

XXXVIII. 

While things were in abeyance, Ribas sent 
A courier to the prince, and he succeeded 
In ordering matters after his own bent ; 

I cannot tell the way in which he pleaded, 
But shortly he had cause to be content. 

In the mean time the batteries proceeded, 
And fourscore cannon on the Danube’s border 
Were briskly fired and answer’d in due order. 


XLir. 

Our friends, the Turks, who with loud “Al- 
I labs ’’now 

I Began to signalise the Russ retreat, 

Were damnably mistaken ; few are slow 
In thinking that their enemy is beat, 

(Or heateu, if you insist on grammar, though 
I never think about it in a heat.) 

But here I say the Turks were much mis- 
taken, 

Who hating hogs, yet wish'd to save their 
bacon. 

f 

I XLIII. 

For, on the sixteenth, at full gallop, drew 
In sight two horsemen, who were deem a 
' Cossacques 

For some time, till they came m nearer 
View* 

j They had but little baggage at their backs, 
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For there were but three shirts between the 
two; 

But on they rode upon two Ukraine hacks, 

Till, in approaching, were at length descried 

In this plain pair, Suwarrow and his guide. 

XLIV. 

“Great joy to London now!” says some 
great fool, 

When London had a grand illumination, 

^Vhich to that bottle-conjiu-or, John Bull, 

Is of all dreams the tii’st hallucination ; 

So that the streets of colour’d lamps are fidl, 
That sage {said John) surrenders at dis- 
cretion 

His purse, his soul, his sense, and even his 
nonsense, 

To gratify, like a huge moth, this one sense. 


XLV. ! 

I 

'T is strange that he should further “ Damn ' 
his ej’es,” i 

For thev are damn’d ; that once all-famous 
oath 

Is to the devil now no further prize. 

Since John has lately lost the use of both. 
Debt he calls wealth, and taxes Paradise ; 

And Famine, with her gaunt and bony 
giowth, 

WTiich stare him in the face, he won’t ’ 
examine, 

Or swears that Ceres hath begotteii Famine. 

XLVI. 

But to the tale great joy unto the camp ! 

To Russian, Tartar, English, French, Cos- 
sacque, 

O’er whom Suwarrow shone like a gas lamp. 
Presaging a most luminous attack ; 1 

Or like a wisp along the marsh so damp, 
Which leads beholders on a boggy walk, 

He flitted to and fro a dancing light, 

Which all who saw it follow’d, wrong or 
right. 

XLVII. 

But certes matters took a different face ; 

Tliere was enthusiasm and much applause. 
The fleet and camp saluted with great grace. 
And all presaged good fortune to their 
cause. 

Within a cannon-sliot length of the place ' 

They drew, constructed ladders, repaii-’d 
flaws 

III former works, made new, prepared fascines, 
Au(l ^11 of beuevoluiit niacbines. i 


xLvm. 

’Tis thus the spirit of a single mind 
Makes that of multitudes take one direction, 
As roll the waters to the breathing wind, 

Or roams the herd beneath the bull’s pro- 
tection ; 

Or ns a little dog will lead the blind, 

Or a bell-wether form the flock’s connexion 
By tinkling sounds, wdien they go forth to 
victual ; 

Such is the sway of your great men o’er little. 

XLIX. 

The whole camp rung w'itli joy; you would 
have thought 

That they were going to a marriage feast 
(This metaphor, I think, Iiolds good as aught, 
Since there is discord after both at least) : 
There was not now a luggage boy but sought 
Danger and spoil with ardour much in- 
creased ; 

.Vnd why? because a little— odd— old man, 
Stript to his shirt, was come to lead the van. 

L. 

But so it was ; and every preparation 
Was made with all alacrity: the first 
Detachment of tliree columns took its station, 
And waited but the signal’s voice to burst 
Upon the foe: the second’s ordination 
Was also in three columns, with a thirst 
For glory gaping o’er a sea of slaughter : 

The third, in columns two, attack’d by water. 

LI. 

New batteries were erected, and was held 
A general council, in w’hich unanimity, 

That stranger to most councils, here prevail’d, 
As sometimes happens in a great extremity • 
And every difficulty being dispell’d, 

Glory began to dawn with due sublimity 
Wliile Souvaroff, determined to obtain it, 

Was teaching his recruits to use the bayonet. 

LU. 

It is an actual fact, that he, commander 
In chief, in proper person deign’d to drill 
Ihe awkward squad, and could afford to 
squander 

His time, a corporal’s duty to fulfil ; 

Just as 3 'ou d break a suckiiig salamander 

To swallow flame, and never take it ill : 

He show’d tliem how to mount a ladder 
(which 

Was not like Jacob’s) or to cross a ditch. 
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LIU. 

Also he dress’d up, for the nouce, fascines 
Like men turbans, scimitars, and 

dirks, 

And made them charge with bayonet these 
machines. 

By way of lesson against actual Turks ; 

And when well practised in these mimic 
scenes, 

He judged them proper to assail the works; 

At which your wise men sneer’d in phrases 
witty : 

lie made no answer; but he took the city, 

LIV. 

Most things were in this posture on ^le eve 
Of the assault, and all the camp was in 

A stern repose ; which 3*011 would scarce 
conceive ; 

Yet men resolved to dash through thick 
and thill 

Are very silent when they once believe 
That all is settled : - there was little din, 

For some were thinking of their home and 
friends, 

And others of themselves and latter ends. 

LV. 

Suwarrow chiefly was on the alert, 

Surve3ing, drilling, ordering, jesting, pon- 
dering. 

For the man was, we safel3’ may assert, 

A thing to wonder at be3'ond most won- 
dering ; 

Hero, buffoon, half-demon, and half -dirt, 
Praying, instructing, desolating, i)lunder- 
nig; 

Now Mars, now Mouius ; and when bent to 
storm 

A fortress. Harlequin in uniform. 

Lvr. 

The da3' before the assault, while upon drill — 
For this great conqueror play’d the cor- 
poral — 

Some Cossaaiues, hovering like hawks round 
a hill, 

Had met a jiarty towards the twilight’s 
fall. 

One of whom spoke their tongue — or well 
or ill, 

'Twas much that he was understood at all ; 

But whether from his voice, or sx>eech, or 
manner. 

They found that he had fought beneath their 
banner. 


Lvn. 

Whereon immediately at his request 
They brought him and his comrades to 
head-quarters ; 

Their dress w*as Moslem, but 3’ou might have 
guess’d 

That these were merely masquerading 
Tartars, 

And that beneath each Turkish-fashiou’d vest 
Lurk’d Christianity; which sometimes 
barters 

Her in ward grace for outward show*, and makes 
It difficult to shun some strange mistakes. 

LVIir. 

SuwaiTow, who was standing in his shirt 
Before a company of Calmucks, drilling. 
Exclaiming, fooling, swearing at the inert, 
And lecturing on the noble art of killing, — ’ 
For deeming hmnau clay but common dirt. 
This great philosopher was thus instilling 
His maxims, which to martial comprehension 
Proved death in battle equal to a pension ; — 

LIX. 

Suwarrow, when he saw this company 
Of Cossacqnes and tlieir prey, turn’d round 
and cast 

V pon them his slow brow and piercing eye : -y 
** Whence come ye V — “Fi’om Constanti- 
nople last. 

Captives just now escapeil,” was the reply. 
“What are 3*e?'’ — “ Wliat 3*ou see us.” 
Briefly pass’d 

This dialogue ; for he who answer’d knew 
To whom he .spoke, and made his words but few. 

LX. 

“ Your names?” — “ Mine’s Johnson, and my 
comrade 's Juan ; 

The other two are women, and the third 
Is neither man nor woman.” The chief 
threw on 

The party a slight glance, then said, “I 
have heard 

your name before, the second is a new one : 

To bring the other three here was absurd ; 
But let that i)ass : — I think I have heard your 
name 

111 the Nikolaiew regiment?” — “ I’he same. 

LXI. 

“You served at Widdin ? "— “ Yes.’’— " You 
led the attack ? ” , j, 

“ Idid.”— “What next?”— “I really hardly 

know.” 

“ Yon were the first i ’the breach ?” — ” 1 

not slack . , , ” 

At least to follow those who might be so. 
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“Wliat follow’d?" — “A shot laid me on my 
back, 

And I became a prisoner to the foe." 

"You shall have vengeance, for the town 
san’ounded 

Is twice as strong as that where you were 
wounded. 

LXU. 

“Wliere will you seiwe Where'er you 
please." — “I know 

You like to bo the hope of the forlorn, 

And doubtless would be foremost on the foe 

After the hardships you’ve already borne. 

And this young fellow — say what can he do ? 

He with the beardless chin and garments 
torn?" 

‘‘ ^Vhy, general, if he hath no greater fault 

In wai* than love, he had better lead the 
assault." 

r.xrn. 

“He shall if that he dai'c." Here Juan 
bow'd 

Low as the compliment deserved. Su- 
warrow 

Continued: “Your old regiment’s allow'd, 

By special providence, to lead to morrow, 

Or it may be to-night, the assault : I have 
vow’d 

To several saints, that shortly plough or 
harrow 

Shall pass o’er what was Ismail, and its tusk 

Be unimpeded by the proudest mosque. 


LXIV. 

"So now, my lads, for glory ! ’’—Hero he 
turn’d 

And drill’d away in the most classic Bus- 
sian. 

Until each high, heroic bosom burn'd 
For cash and conquest, as if from a cushion 
A prcaclier had held fortli (who nobly spurn’d 
All earthly goods save tithes) and bade 
them push on 

To slay the Pagans who resistetl, battering 
Ihe aniiies of the Christian Empress Cathc- 
riue. 

LXV. 

Johnson, who knew by this long collo((uy 
Himself a favourite, ventured to address 
buwarrow, though engaged with accents high 
In his resumed amusement. “ I confess 
My debt in being thus allow’d to die 
Among the foremost ; but if you’d express 
Explicitly our several posts, my friend 
And self would know what duty to attend." 


LXVI. 

“ Right ! I was busy, and forgot. Why, you 

Will join your former regiment, which 
should be 

Now under arms. Ho ! Katskoff, take him 
to — 

(Here he call'd up a Polish orderly) 

His post, I mean the regiment Nikolaiew: 

The stranger stripling may remain with 
me ; 

He’s a fine boy. The women may be sent 
To the other baggage, or to the sick tent.” 

Lxvir. 

But here a sort of scene began to ensue: 

The ladies. — who by no means had been 
bred 

To be disposed of in a way so new, 

Although their hai’ein education led 
Doubtless to that of doctrines tlie most true, 

Passive obedience, — now raised up the 
head, 

With flashing eyes and starting tears, and 
flmig, 

Their arms, as hens their wdiigs about their 
young, 

LXVIII. 

O’er the promoted couple of brave men 

ho were thus honour d by the greatest 
chief 

Tliat ever peopled hell with heroes slain. 

Or plunged a province or a realm in grief. 
Oil, foolish mortals ! Always taught in vain ! 
yxf !*• glorious laurel ! since for one sole leaf 
Of thine unagiimiy deathless tree, 

Of blood and tears must flow the unebbinc 
sea. ^ 

PXIX. 

SuwaiTow, who had small regard for tears 

And not much sympathy for blood, sur- 
vey'd 

The women with theii* hair about their ears 

And natural agonies, with a slight shade 
Of feeling : for however habit sears 

Men s hearts against whole millions, w’hen 
their trade 

Is butchery, sometimes a single sorrow 
WiU touch even heroes— and such was 
buwarrow. 

LXX. 

kindest Calmuck tone,— 
\\hy, Johnson, what the devil do vou 
mean ^ 

By bringing women here ? They shall he 
shown 

All the attention possible, and seen 

B b 
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In safety to the waggons, where alone 
In fact they can be safe. You should have 
been 

Aware this kind of baggage never thrives ; 
Save wed a year, I hate recruits with wives.” 

LXXI. 

“ May it please your excellency/* thus re- 
plied 

Our British friend, “ these are the wives of 
others, 

And not our o^mi. I am too qualified 
By sernce with iny inilitai*y brothers 
To break the rules by bringing one’s own 
bride 

Into a camp: I know that nought so 
bothers 

The hearts of the heroic on a charge, 

As leaving a small family at large. 

LXXII. 

“ But these are but two Turkish ladies, who 
With their attendant aided our escape, 

And afterwards accompanied us through 
A thousand perils in this dubious shape 
To mo this kind of life is not so new ; 

To them, poor things, it is an awkward 
scrape. 

I therefore, if you wish me to fight freely, 
Request tliat they may both be used gen- 
teelly. ” 

LXXIII. 

Meantime these two poor girls, with swim- 
ming eyes, 

Look’d on as if in doubt if they could trust 
Their own protectors ; nor was their surprise 
Less than their giief (and truly not less 
just) 

To see an old man, rather \\'ild than wise 
Li aspect, plainly clad, besmear’d with 
dust, 

Stript to his w’aistcoat, and that not too 
clean, 

More fear'd than all the sultans ever seen. 

LXXI^^ 

I 

For everything seem’d resting on his nod, 

As they could read in all eyes. Now to 
them. 

Who were accustom’d, as a sort of god, 

To see the sultan, rich in many a gem. 

Like an imperial peacock stalk abroad 
(That royal bird, whose tail’s a diadem,) 
With all the pomp of power, it was a doubt 
How power could condescend to do without. 


LXXV. 

John Johnson, seeing their extreme disma}', 
Though little vers^ in feelings oriental, 
Suggested some slight comfort in his w'ay : 
Don Juan, who was much more senti- 
mental, 

Swore they should see him by the dawn of 
<iay. 

Or that the Russian army should repent 
all : 

And, strange to say, they found some conso- 
lation 

In this — for females like exaggeration. 

LXXVI. 

And then with tears, and sighs, and some 
slight kisses, 

They parted for the present — these to 
await. 

According to the artillery’s hits or misses, 
What sages call Chance, Providence, or 
Fate — 

(Uncertainty is one of many blisses, 

A mortgage on Humanity's estate) — 

"Wliile their beloved friends began to arm, 

To burn a town w'hich never did them harm. 

Lxxvn. 

Suwarrow, — who but saw things in the gross, 
Being much too gross to see them m 
detail. 

Who calculated life as so much dioss, 

And as the wind a endow'd nation's wail, 
And cared as little for his army’s loss 

(So that their efforts should at length 
prevail) 

As %\'ife and friends did for the boils of Job,-— 
What was’t to him to hear two women sob ? 

LXX\Tn. 

Nothing.— The work of glory still went on 
In preparations for a cannonade 
As terrible as that of Ilion, 

If Homer had found mortars ready made ; 
But now, instead of slaying Priam’s son, 

We only can but talk of escalade, 

Bombs, drums, guns, bastions, batteries, 
bayonets, bullets ; , 

Hard words, which stick in the soft Muses 

gullets. 

LXXIX. 

Oh, thou eternal Homer ! who couldst chan» 
All ears, though long ; all ages, though so 
short. 

By merely wielding with poetic arm 

Arms to which men will never more resort, 
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Unless gunpowder should be found to hanu 
Much less than is the hope of every court, 
Which now is leagued young Freedom to 
annoy ; 

But they wuU not find Liberty a Troy : — 

LXXX. 

Oh, thou eternal Homer! I have now 
To paint a siege, wherein more men were 
slain, 

With deadlier engines and a speedier blow, 
Than in thy Greek gazette of that cam- 
paign ; 

And yet, like all men else, I must allow. 

To vie with thee wonld be about as vain 
As for a brook to cope with ocean’s flood ; 

But still W’c moderns equal you in bloo(l ; 

LXXXI. 

If not in poetry, at least in fact ; 

And fact is truth, the grand desideratum ! 
Of which, how'e’er the Muse describes each 
act, 

There should be ne’erthcless a slight sub- 
stratum. 

But now the town is going to be attack’d ; 
Great deeds are doing— how shall I relate 
’em ? 

Souls of immortal generals ! Phu'biis watches 
To colour up his rays from your despatches. 

Lxxxn. 

Oh, ye great bulletins of Bonaparte I 
Oh, ye less grand long lists of kill’d and 
wounded ! 

Shade of Leonidas, who fought so hearty. 
When my poor Greece W'as once, as now, 
surrounded ! 

Oh, Cajsar’s Commentaries ! now impart, ye 
Shadows of glory! (lest I be confounded), 

A portion of your fading twilight hues, 

So beautiful, so fleeting, to the Muse. 

LXXXJII. 

"When I call “ fading ” martial immortality, 

I mean, that every age and every year. 

And almost every day, in sad reality, 

Some sucking hero is compell'd to rear. 
Who, when we come to sum up the totality 
Of deeds to human happiness most dear, 
Turns out to be a butcher in great business 
Afflicting young folks with a sort of dizziness. 


Medals, rank, ribands, lace, embroiderv 
scarlet, ’ 

Are things immortal to immortal man, 

As purple to the Babylonian harlot : 

An uniform to boys is like a fan 


3uan. 


To women ; there is scarce a crimson varlet 
But deems himself the first in Glory’s van. 

But Glory ’s glory ; and if you would find 

"What that is — ask the pig who sees the 
w’ind ! 

LXXXV. 

At least he feeh tV, and some say he see$^ 
Because he runs before it like a pig ; 

Or, if that simple sentence should displease, 
Say, that he scuds before it like a brig, 

A schooner, or — but it is time to cease 

This Canto, ere my Muse perceives fatigue. 

The next shall ring a peal to shake ail 
people. 

Like a bob-major from a village steeple. 

LXXXVI. 

Hark ! through the silence of the cold, dull 
night. 

The hum of armies gathering rank on 
rank ! 

Lo! dusky masses steal in dubious sight 
Along the leaguer’d wall and bristling 
bank 

Of the arm’d river, while with straggling 
light 

The stars peep through the vapours dim 
and dank, 

Which curl in curious wreaths:— how soon 
the smoke 

Of Hell shall pall them in a deeper cloak I 

Lxxxvn. 

Here pause we for the present— as even then 
That awful pause, dividing life from death. 

Struck for an instant on the hearts of men. 
Thousands of whom were drawing their 
last breath ! 

A moment— and all will be life again ! 

The march I the charge I the shouts of 
either faith, 

HuiTah ! and Allah! and — one moment 
more — 

The death-cry drowning in the battle’s roar. 

I I 


Canto the Eighth. 

I. 

Oh, blood and thunder! and oh, blood and 
wounds ! 

These are but vulgar oatbs« as you may 
deem, 

Too gentle reader! and most shocking 
sounds : ^ 

And so they are ; yet thus is Glory’s dream 
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Unriddled, and as my true Muse expounds 
At present such things, since they are her 
theme, 

So be they her inspirers ! Call tliem Mars, 
Bellona, what you will — they mean but wars. 

ir. 

All was prepared — the fire, the sword, the 
men 

To wield them in their terrible array. 

The army, like a lion from his den. 

March’d forth with nerve and sinews bent 
to slay, — 

A human Hydra, issuing from its fen 

To breathe destruction on its binding way, 
'Whose heads were heroes, which cut off in 
vain, 

Immediately in others gi*ew again. 

HI. 

History can only take things in the gi'oss ; 
But could wo know them in detail, per- 
chance 

In balancing the profit and the loss. 

War’s merit it by no means might enhance, 
To waste so much gold for a little dross, 

As hath been done, mere conquest to 
advance. 

The dr^ung up a single tear has more 
Of honest fame, than shedding seas of gore. 

IV. 

And why? — because it brings self appro- 
bation ; 

Whereas the other, after all its glare, 
Shouts, bridges, arches, iiezisions from a 
nation. 

Which (it may be) lias not much left to 
spare, 

A higher title, or a loftier station, 

Though they may make Corruption gai)e 
or stare. 

Yet, in the end, except in freedom’s battles, 
Are nothing but a child of Murder’s rattles. 

V. 

And such they ai*e— and such they will be 
fot 

Not so Leonidas and Washington, 

Whose every battle-field is holy ground. 
Which breathes of nations saved, not 
worlds undone. 

How sweetly on tlie ear such echoes sound ! 
■While the mere victor’s may appal or 
stun 

The serWle and the vain, such names will 
be 

A watchword till the future shall be free. 


VI. 

The night was dark, and the thick mist 
allow’d 

Nought to be seen save the artillery's fiame, 
Which arch’d the horizon like a fiery cloud, 
And in the Danube’s waters shone the 
same — 

A mirror’d hell ! the volleying roar, and loud 
Long booming of each peal on peal, 
o’ercamo 

The ear far more than thunder ; for Heaven's 
flashes 

Spai'c, or smite rarely — man’s make millions 
ashes I 

\TI. 

The column order’d on the assault scarce 
pass'd 

Beyond the Russian batteries a few toiscs, 
Wlieii uj) the bristling Moslem rose at last, 
Answering the Christian thuudeis with hko 
voices : 

Then one vast fire, aii*, earth, and stream 
embraced, 

Which rock’d as ’twere beneath the mighty 
noises ; 

While the whole rampart blazed like Etna, 
when 

The restless Titan hiccups in his den ; 

vni. 

And one enormous shout of “ Allah f ” rose 
In the same moment, loud as even the roar 
Of war’s most mortal engines, to their foes 
Hurling defiance : city, stream, and sliore 
Resounded “Allah !” and the clouds which 
close 

With thick’ning canopy the conflict o’er. 
Vibrate to the Eternal name. Hark ! tlirougli 
All sounds it picrceth, “Allah I Allah ! Hu 1 

IX. 

Tlie columns were in movement one and all, 
But of the portion which attack’d by water. 
Thicker than leaves the lives began to fall, 
Though led by Arseniew, that great son of 
slaughter, 

As brave as ever faced both bomb ajid ball.^ 

“ Carnage, (so Wordsworth tells you) is 
Gotl’s daughter : ” 

If he speak truth, she is Christ’s sister, and 
Just now behaved as in the Holy Land. 

X. 

The Princo de Ligne was wounded in the 

knee ; , , i n 

Count Chapeau-Bras, too, had a bau 

between , , 

His cap and head, which proves the head to be 

Aristocratic as was ever seen, 
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Because it then received no injury 
More than the cap ; in fact, the ball could 
mean 

No harm unto a right legitimate head ; 

“ Ashes to ashes ’’—why not lead to lend ? 

XI. 

Also the General Markow, Brigadier, 
Insisting on removal of the prince 

Amidst some gioaning thousands dvint: 
near, — 

AJI common fellows, who might wi-ithe and 
wince, 

And shriek for water into a deaf car,— 

The General Markow, who could thus 
evince 

His sjmipathy for rank, by the same token, 


XV. 

Tim troops, already disembark’d, push’d 011 
To take a battery on the right : the otliers, 
Who landed lower down, their landing done, 
Had set to work ns briskly as their 
brothers; 

Bemg grenadiers, they mounted one by one. 
Cheerful as children climb the breasts of 
mothers, 

O’er the intrenchment and the palisade 
Quite orderly, as if upon parade. 

XVI. 

And this was admirable ; for so hot 

The fire was, that were red Vesuvius 
loaded, 


XII. 


lo teach him greater, had his own lec 

broken. ^ Besides Us lava, with all sorts of shot 

And shells or hells, it could not more liave 
goa<led. 

Of officers a third fell on tlie spot, 

A thmg whicli victory l>y no means boded 
lo gentlemen engaged in the assault: 
Hounds, when the huntsman tumble.s, are at 
fault. 


Three hundred cannon threw up their emetic, 

And thirty thousand muskets flung tlieir 
pills 

Like hail, to make a bloody diuretic. 

Mortality I tlioii bast thy monthly bills : 

Ihy plagues, thy famines, thy physicians, yet 
tick, 


XVIL 


Like the death-watch, uithin our ears the But here I leave the general concern 

1 1 *0 ^1. I- «« 


Past, piesent, and to come; — but all niav 
yield 

To the true portrait of one battle-field ; 

XITI. 

varying pangs, which multiiily 
Until their very number makes men linrd 

l^y the infinities of agony, 

Wliich meet the gaze, whate’er it may 
regard — 

The groan, the roll in dust, tlie all-white eye 
Turnd hack witliin its socket,— these 
reward 

Your rank and file by thousands, while the 
rest 

May win perhaps a riband at tlie breast I 

X^\^ 

F^°* 7 :—elory’s a great tiling;— 
Ihink what it is to be in your old a"e 

Maintain d at the expense of your good 

KiDg: ^ 

A moderate pension shakes full manv a 
sage, 

And heroes are but made for bards to sing 
^\bich IS still better; thus in verse to wage 

Jour wars eternally, besides enjoying 

Half-pay for life, make mankind worth 
destroying. 


To track our hero 011 his path of fame : 
He^niust his laurels separately earn ; 

lor fifty thousand heroes, name by name, 
Ihough all deserving equally to turn 
A couplet, or an elegy to claim, 

Uould form a lengthy lexicon of gloi-y, 

Ami wliat is worse still, a much longer story : 

XVIII. 

And therefore we must give the greater 
number 

To the Gazette— wliicli doubtless fniilv 
dealt 

Bj’ the deceased, who lie in famous slumber 
In ditche.s, fiold.s, or wheresoe’er they felt 
Tlieir clay for the last time their souls en- 
cumber ; — 

Thrice happy he whose name lias been 
well spelt 

^ loss 

Vas printed fJrorc, althoiigli hiS'^mc w 


Grose. 


na 


XIX. 


Juan and Johnson join’d a certain corp.s, 

And fought away with might and main, 
not knowing 

* be going; they might 
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XXIV. 

But Juan was quite “ a broth of a boy,” 

A thing of impulse and a child of song ; 


But on they march’d, dead bodies trampling 
o’er, 

Firing, and thrusting, slashing, sweating, 
glowing, 

But fighting thoughtlessly enough to win, 

To their tn-o selves, owe whole bright bulletin. 

XX. 

Thus on they wallow’d in the bloody mire 

Of dead and dying thousands, — sometimes 
gaining 

A yard or two of giound, which brought them 
Higher 

To some odd angle for which all were 
straining ; 

At other times, repulsed by the close fire, 

^lich really pour’d as if all hell were 
raining 

Instead of heaven, they stumbled backwards 
o’er 

A wounded conu*ade, sprawling in his gore. 

XXT. 

Though ’t was Bon Juan’s first of fields, and 
though 

The nightly muster and the silent march 
In the chill dark, when courage does not 
glow 

So much as under a triumphal arch, 
Perhaps might make him shiver, yawn, or 
throw 

A glance on the dull clouds (as thick as 
starch. 

Which stiffen'd heaven) as if he wish’d for 
day 

Yet for all this he did not run away. 

XXII. 

Indeed he could not. But what if he had? 

There have been and are heroes who begun 
With something not much better, or as bad : 

Frederick the Great from Mol^dtz deign’d 
to run 

For the first and last time ; for, like a pad, 

Or hawk, or bride, most mortals after one 
Warm bout are broken in to their new tricks, 
And fight like fiends for pay or politics. 

xxin. 

He was what Erin calls, in her sublune 

Old Erse or Irish, or it may be Punic ; — 
(The antiquarians who can settle time, 

Which settles all things, Eomau, Greek, or 
Runic, 

Swear that Pat’s language sprung from the 
same clime 

With Hannibal, and wears the Tyrian tunic 
Of Dido’s alphabet ; and this is rational 
As any other notion, and not national ;) — 


Now swimmmg in the sentiment of joy, 

Or the sensation (if that phrase seem wrong], 
i And afterward, if he must needs destroy, 

In such good company as always throng 
To battles, sieges, and that Idnd of pleasure, 
No less delighted to employ his leisure; 

xxv. 

But always without malice : if he warr’d 
Or loved, it was with what we call “the 
best 

Intentions,” which form all mankind’s trump 
card, 

To be produced when brought up to the 
test. 

The statesman, hero, harlot, lawyer— ward 
Off each attack, when people are in quest 
Of their designs, by saying they meant meU ; 
’Tis pity “that such meaning should pave 
heU.” 

XXVI. 

I almost lately have begun to doubt 

Whether hell's i)avement — if it be so 
paved — 

Must not have latterly been quite worn out. 
Not by the numbers good intent hath saved, 
But by the mass who go below without 
Those ancient good intentions, which once 
shaved 

And smooth’d the brimstone of that street of 
heU ^ ,, 

Which bears the greatest likeness to Pall 
MaU. 

xxvn. 

Juan, by some strange chance, which oft 
divides 

Warrior from warrior in their grim career. 
Like chastest wives from constant husbands 
sides 

Just at the close of the first bridal year. 

By one of those odd turns of Fortune s tides. 
Was on a sudden rather puzzled here, 
Wben, after a good deal of heavy firing, 

He found himself alone, and friends retirmg. 

XXVIII. 

I don’t know how the thing occurr'd— it 

might , 

Be that the greater pai't were kill d or 

wounded, . . 

And that the rest had faced unto the right 
About; a circumstance which has con- 
founded 
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Caesar himself, who, in the very sight 
Of his whole army, which so much abounded 
In courage, was obliged to snatch a shield, 
And rally back his Bomans to the field. 

XXIX. 

Juan, who had no shield to snatch, and was 
No Ciesar, but a fine young lad, who fought 
He knew not why, arriving at this pass, 
Stopp’d for a minute, as perhaps he ought 
For a much longer time ; then, like an ass — 
(Start not, kind readier, since great Homer 
thought 

This simile enough for Ajax, Juan 
Perhaps may find it better than a new 
one) ; — 

XXX. 

Then, like an ass, he went upon his way, 
And, wliat was stranger, never look'd be- 
liind ; 

But seeing, flashing forward, like the day 
Over the hills, a fire enough to blind 
Those who dislike to look upon a fray. 

He stumbled on, to try if he could fuid 
A path, to add his own slight arm and forces 
To corps, the greater part of which were 
corses. 

XXXI. 

Perceiving then no more the commandant 
Of his own corps, nor even the corps, 
which had 

Quite disappeai*'d — the gods know how ! (I 
can’t 

Account for everything which may look bad 
In history ; but we at least may grant 
It was not marvellous that a mere lad, 

In search of glory, should look on before. 

Nor care a pinch of snuff about his corps :)— 

XXXIT. 

Perceiving nor commander nor commanded, 
And left at large, like a young heir, to 
make 

His way to— where he knew .not— smgle- 
handed ; 

As travellers follow over bog and brake 
An “ ignis fatuus ; " or as sailors stranded 
Unto the nearest hut themselves betake j 
So Juan, following honour and his nose, 
Bush’d w’here the thickest fire announced 
most foes. 

xxxni. 

He new’ not where he was, nor greatly cared. 
For he was dizzy, busy, and Lis veins 
Fill’d as with lightning— for liis spirit shared 
The hour, as is the case with lively brains ; 


And where the hottest fire was seen and heard, 
Ajid the loud cannon peal’d his hoarsest 
strains, 

He rush’d, "while earth and air were sadly 
shaken 

By thy humane discovery, Friar Bacon I 

XXXIV. 

And as he I'ush’d along, it came to pass he 
Fell in with what was late the second 
column, 

Under the orders of the General Lascy, 

But now reduced, as is a bulky volume 
Into an elegant extract (much less massy) 

Of heroism, and took his place with solemn 
Air 'midst the rest, who kept their valiant faces 
And levell'd w’eapons still against the glacis. 

xxxv. 

Just at this crisis up came Johnson too, 

Who had “ retreated,” as the phrase is when 
Men run away much rather than go through 
Destruction’s jaws into the devil’s den ; 

But Johnson was a clever fellow, who 
Knew when and how “to cut and come 
again,” 

And never ran away, except when running 
V as nothing but a valorous kind of cunning. 

XXXVI. 

And so, when all his coi'ps were dead or dying. 
Except Don Juan, a mere novice, whose 
More virgin valour never dreamt of flying. 
From ignorance of danger, which indues 
Its votaries, like innocence relying 

On its own strength, with careless nerves 
and thews, — 

Johnson retired a little, just to rally 
Those who catch cold in “ shadows of death’s 
valley.” 

XXXVII. 

And there, a little shelter’d from the shot, 
Which rain’d from bastion, battery, parapet, 
Kamparl, wall, casement, house— for tliere 
was not 

In this extensive city, sore beset 
By Christian soldiery, a single spot 
Which did not combat like the devil as 
yet,— 

He found a number of Chasseurs, all scatter’d 
By the resistance of the chase they batter’d. 

XXXVIII. 

And these he call’d on ; and, what’s strange, 
they came 

Unto his call, unlike “ the spirits from 
The vasty deep,” to whom you may exclaim, 
Says Hotspur, long ere they will leave their 
home. 
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Tlaeir reasons were uncertainty, or shame 
At shrinking from a bullet or a bomb, 

And that odd impulse, which in wars or creeds 
Makes men, like cattle, follow him who leads. 


By Jove I he was a noble fellow, Johnson, 
And though his name, than Ajax or Achilles, 
Sounds less harmonious, underneath the sun 
soon 

We sliall not see his likeness ; he could kill 
his 

Man quite as quietly as blows the monsoon 
Her steady breath (which some months the 
same still is) : 

Seldom he varied feature, hue, or muscle, 
And could be very busy without bustle ; 

XL. 

And therefore, when he ran away, he did so 
Upon reflection, knowing that behind 
He would find others who would fain he 
rid so 

Of idle apprehensions, which like wind 
Trouble heroic stomachs. Though their lids so 
Oft are soon closed, all heroes are not blind, 
But when they light upon immediate death, 
Retire a little, merely to take breath. 

XLI. 

But Johnson only ran off, to return 
With many otlier waiTiors, as we said, 

Unto that rather somewhat misty bourne. 
Which Hamlet tells us is a pa.ss of dread. 

Te Jack, howe’er, this gave but slight con- 
cern : 

His soul (like galvanism upon the dead) 
Acted upon the living as on wire, 

And led them back into the heaviest fire. 

XLIT. 

Egad I they found the second time what they 
The first time thought quite terrible enougli 
To fly from, malgrc all which people say 
Of glory, and all that immortal stuff 
Which fills a regiment (besides their pay, 

That daily shilling which makes warriors 
tough) — 

They found on their return the self-same 
welcome, 

Which made some thinks and others knoif^, a 
hell come. 

XLITI. 

They fell as thick as harvests beneath hail, 
Grass before scj’thes, or corn below the 
sickle, 

Proving that trite old truth, that life’s as frail 
As any other boon for wliiclj men stickle. 


The Turkish batteries thrash’d them like a 
flail, 

Or a good boxer, into a sad pickle 
Putting the very bravest, who were knockM 
Upon the head before their guns were cock'd. 

XLIV. 

The Turks behind the traverses and flanks 
Of the next bastion, fired away like devils, 
And swept, as gales sweep foam away, whole 
ranks : 

However, Heaven knows how, the Fate who 
levels 

Towns, nations, worlds, in her revolving 
pranks. 

So order’d it, amid these sulphury revels, 
That Johnson, and some few who had not 
scamper'd, 

Reach’d the interior talus of the rampart. 

XLV. 

First one or two, then five, six, and a dozen 
Came mounting quickly up, for it was now 
All neck or nothing, as, like pitch or rosin, 
Flame was shower’d forth above, as well’s 
below, 

So that you scarce could say who best had 
chosen, 

The gentlemen that were tlie first to show 
Their martial faces on the parapet, 

Or those who thought it brave to wait as yet. 

XLVI. 

But those who scaled found out that their 
advance 

Was favour’d by an accident or blunder: 

The Greek or Turkish Cohom’s ignorance 
Had pali.sado’d in a way you’d wonder 
To see in forts of Netherlands or France — 
(Though these to our Gibraltar must knock 
under) — 

I Right in the middle of the parapet 
Just named, these palisades were primly .set: 

XL^TI. 

So that on either side some nine or ten 
Paces were left, whereon you could contrive 
To march ; a gi'cat convenience to our men, 

At least to all those who were left alive, 

Who thus could fonii a line and fight again ; 

And that which further aided them to strive 
Was, that they could kick down the palisades, 
Which scarcely rose much higher than grass 
blades. 

XI. vm. 

Among the first — I will not say the first. 

For such precedence upon such occasions 
Will oftentimes make deadly quarrels burst 
Out between friends as well as allied 
nations : 
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The Briton must be bold who really durst 
Put to such trial John Bull’s partial 
patience, 

As say that Wellington at Waterloo 
AVas beaten, — though the Prussians say so 
too ; — 

XLIX. 

And that if Blucher, Bulow, Gneisenau, 

And God knows who besides in “au” and 
“ ow/’ 

Had not come up in time to cast an awe 
Into the hearts of those who fought till now 
As tigers combat with an empty craw, 

The Duke of Wellington had ceased to show 
His orders, also to receive his pensions ; 
Which are the heaviest that our history men- 
tions. 

L. 

But never mind “ God save the king ! ” and 
kings ! ' 

For if he don’t, I doubt if men will longer 

I think I hear a little bird* who sings 
The people by and by will bo the stronger : 
The veriest jade will wince whose harness 
wrings 

So much into the raw as quite to wTong her 
Beyond the rules of posting,— and the mob 
At last fall sick of imitating Job. 

LT. 

At first it grumbles, then it swears, and then, 

Like David, fiings smooth pebbles 'gainst 
a giant ; 

At last it takes to w’capons such as men 
Snatch W'hen despair makes human hearts 
less pliant. 

Then comes the “ tug of war ; t w ill come 
again, 

I rather doubt ; and I would fain say “ fie 
on’t,” 

If I had not perceived tliat revolution 

Alone can save the earth from hell’s pollu- 
tion. 

LII. 

But to continue I say not the first, 

Hon Juan, 

Walk d o er the walls of Ismail, as if nursed 
Amidst such scenes— though this was quite 
a new one ^ 

To him, and I should hope to inosf. The 
thirst 

Of glory, which so pierces through and 
through one. 

Pervaded him — although a generous creature 
As warm m heart as feminine in feature. 




Lni. 

Aiid here he was — who upon woman’s breast, 
Even from a child, felt like a child ; howe'er 

m ^ rest might be confest, 

To him it was Elysium to bo there ; 

And he could even withstand that awkward 
test 

^Vhich Rousseau points out to the dubious 
fair, 

“Observe your lover when ho leaves your 
arms;" 

But Juan never left tlicm while they had 
charms, 

HV. 

Uidess compell’d by fate, or wave, or wind. 

Or near relations, who are much the same. 

But here ho was .'—where each tie that can 
bind 

Humanity must yield to steel and flame : 
Ajid he whose very body wgs all mind. 

Flung here by fate or circumstance, which 
tame 

The loftiest, hurried by the time and place, 
Dashd on hke a spurr’d blooil-horse in a 
race. 

LV. 

So was his blood stu-r'd while he found 
resistance. 

As is the hunter’s at the five-bar gate, 

post and rail, w’here the existence 
Of Britain s youth depends upon their 
weight, 

The lightest being the safest : at a distance 
He hated cruelty, as all men hate 
Blood, until heated— and even then his ow'n 
At times W'ould curdle o’er some heavv 
groan. ^ 

LVI. 

The General Lascy, who had been hard 
press'd. 

Seeing arrive an aid so opportune 
As were some hundred youngsters all abreast, 

W ho came as if just dropp’d down from the 
moon, 

To Juan, who was nearest him, address’d 

His thanks, and hopes to take the citv 
soon, •' 

Not reckoning him to be a “base Bezonian" 
(As Pistol caUs it), but a young Livonian. 

LVII. 

Juan, to whom he spoke in German, knew 
As much of German as of Sanscrit, and 
In answer made an inclination to 
The general who held him in command • 

B b3 
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For seeing one witli ribands, black and blue, 
Stars, medals, and a bloody sword in band, 
Addressing biiu in tones which seem'd to 
thank, 

He recognised an officer of rank. 

LVIII. 

Short speeches pass between two men who 
speak 

No common language; and besides, in time 
Of war and taking towns, when many a sliriek 
Bings o’er the dialogue, and many a crime 
Is pei’petrated ere a word can break 

Upon the ear, and sounds of hoiror chime 
III like church-bells, with sigh, howl, groan, 
yell, prayer. 

There cannot be much conversation there. 

LIX. 

And therefore all we have related in 

Two long octaves, pass’d in a little minute; 
But in the same small minute, every sin 
Contrived to get itself comprised within it. 
The very cannon, deafen’d by tbc din, 

Grew dumb, for you might almost bear a 
linnet. 

As soon as thunder, 'midst the general noise 
Of human nature’s agonising voice ! 

LX. 

The town was enter’d. Oh eternity ! — 

“ God made the country, and man made 
the town,” 

So Cowper says — and I begin to be 
Of his opinion, when I see cast down 
Rome, Babylon, Tjre, Carthage, Nineveh, 

All walls men know, and many never 
known ; 

And pondering on the present and the past, 
To deem the woods shall be our home at 
last : — 

LXI. 

Of all men, saving Sylla the man-slayer, 

Who passes for in life and death most lucky, 
Of the great names which in our faces stare. 
The General Boon, back-woodsman of 
Kentucky, 

Was happiest amongst mortals anywhere ; 

For killing nothing but a bear or buck, he 
Enjoy’d the lonely, vigorous, hannless days 
Of his old age in wilds of deepest maze. 

LXII. 

Crime came not near him — she is not the child 
Of solitude; Health shrank not from him — 
for 

Her home is in the rarely trodden wild, 
Where if men seek her not, and death be 
more 


Their choice than life, forgive them, as 
beguiled 

By habit to what their own hearts abhor — 
In cities caged. The present case in point I 
, Cite is, that Boon lived hunting up to ninety; 

Lxm. 

And what ’s still stranger, left behind a name 
For which men vainly decimate the throng, 
Not only famous, but of that good fame 
Without which glory 's but a tavern song — 
Simple, serene, the antipodes of shame, 
Which hate nor envy e’er could tinge with 
wrong ; 

An active hermit, even in age the cliild 
Of Nature, or the Man of Ross run wild. 

LXIV. 

'Tis true he shrank from men even of his 
nation, 

When they built up unto his darling 
trees, — 

He moved some hundred miles off, for a 
station 

'Where there were fewer houses and more 
ease ; 

The inconvenience of civilisation 

Is, that 3’ou neither can be pleased nor 
please ; 

But where he met the individual man, 

He show’d himself as kind as mortal can. 

LXV. 

He was not all alone : ai’ound him grew 
A sylvan tribe of children of the chase, 
Whose young, unawaken’d world was ever 
new, 

Nor sword nor sorrow yet had left a trace 
On her unwrinkled brow, nor could you view 
A frown on Nature’s or on human face ; 

The free-bom forest found and kept them 
free, 

And fresh as is a torrent or a tree. 

LXVI. 

And tall, and strong, and swift of foot were 
they, 

Beyond the dwarfing city’s pale abortions, 
Because their thoughts had never been the 

Of care or gain : the green woods were 
their portions ; 

No sinking spirits told them they grew grey, 

No fashion made them apes of her dis- 
tortions ; ■, r. 

Siini>le they were, not savage; and tneir 

1*1063 

Though very true, were not yet used for 
trifles. 
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LXVII. 

Motion was in their days, rest in their 
slumbers, 

And cheerfulness the handmaid of their 
toil; 

Nor yet too many nor too few their numbers; 
Corruption could not mate their hearts her 


But tliero his project reach'd its utmost pitch 
t'Mougst other deaths the General Ribau- 
pierre’s 

Was much regi'etted\ for the Moslem num 
Threw them all down into tho ditch again. 

Lxxn. 


soil; 

The lust which stings, the splendour which ' 
encumbers, 

With the free foresters divide no spoil ; 

Serene, not sullen, were the solitudes 

Of tliis unsighing peoj^le of the woods. 

Lxrai. 

So much for Nature : — by way of variety, 

Now back to thy great joys. Civilisation ! 

And the sweet consequence of largo society, 
War, pestilence, the de.spot’s desolation, 

Tho kingly scourge, the lust of notoriety. 

The millions slain by soldiers for their 
ration. 

The scenes like Catherine’s boudoir at three- 
score, 

With Ismail's storm to soften it the more. 

LXIX. 

Tho towm was enter’d : first one column made 
Its sanguinary way good— tljcn another ; 

The reeking bayonet and the flashing blade 
Clash’d 'gainst the scimitar, and babe and 
mother 

With distant shrieks were heard Heaven to 
upbraid : — 

Still closer sulphury clouds began to 
smother 

Tho breath of morn and man, where foot bv 
foot 

The madden’d Turks their city still dispute. 

LXX. 

Kontousow, he who afterwards beat back 
(With some assistance from the frost and 

SIK)W) 

Napoleon on his bold and bloody track, 

It happen’d was himself beat back just 
now: 

Ho was a jolly fellow, and could crack 
His jest alike in face of friend or foe, 

Though life, and death, and victory were at 
stake ; 

But here it seem’d his jokes had ceased to 
take : 

LXXI. 

For having thrown himself into a ditch, 
Follow’d in haste by various grenadiers 

Whose bIoo<l the puddle greatly did enrich. 

Ho clhub d to where the parapet appears ; 


And had it not been for some stray lrooi)s 
landing 

They knew not where, being carried by the 
stream 

To some spot, where they lost their under- 
standing, 

Aiid wander’d up and dowm as hi a dream. 
Until they reach’d, as daybreak was ex- 
panding, 

That whicli a portal to their eyes did 
seem, — 

The great and gay Kontousow might have 
lain 

Where three i>arts of his column yet remain. 

LXXIII. 

And scrambling round tho rampart, these 
same troops. 

After the taking of the ‘‘ Cavalier,” 

Just as Koutousow’s most “forlorn” of 
“ hopes ” 

Took, like chameleons, some slight tinge 
of fear, ® 

Open’d the gate call’d “Kilia,” to the 
groups 

Of baffled heroes, who stood shyly near, 
Sliding knee-deep in lately frozen mud, 

Now thaw’d into a marsh of human blood. 

LXXIV. 

The Kozacks, or, if so you please, Cos- 
sacques — 

(I don't much pique myself upon ortho- 
graphy, 

So that I do not grossly err in facts, 

Statistics, tactics, politics, and geography) 

Havmg been used to serve on horses’ backs 

And no great dilettanti in topography ’ 
Of fortresses, but fighting where it pleases 
Their chiefs to order,— were all cut to pieces. 

LXXV. 

Their column, though the Turkish batteries 
thunder’d 

Upon them, ne’ertheless had reach’d the 
rampart, 

And naturally thought they could havp 
plunder’d 

The city, without being further hamper’d ; 
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But as it happens to brave men, they 
blunder’d — 

The Turks at first pretended to have 
scamper’d, 

Only to draw them 'twixt two bastion 
corners, 

From whence they sallied on those Christian 
scorners. 

T.XXVI. 

Then being taken by the tail — a taking 
Fatal to bishops as to soldiers — these 
Cossacques were all cut off as day was 
breaking, 

And found their lives were let at a short 
lease — 

But perish’d without shivering or shaking, 
Leaving as ladders their heap’d carcasses, > 
O’er which Lieutenant-Colonel Yesouskoi 
March’d with the brave battalion of Po- ; 
louzki: — I 

LXX^^I. i 

This valiant man kill’d all the Turks he met, 
But could not eat them, being in his turn 
Slain by some Mussulmans, who would not I 
yet, ' 

’Without resistance, see their city Imrn. j 
The walls were won, but twas an even bet , 
Which of the armies would have cause to 
mourn : 

’Twas blow for blow, disputing inch b}' inch, 
For one would not retreat, nor t’ other fiinch. 

LXXVIII. 

Anotlier column also suffer'd much : — 

And here we may remark with the his- 
torian. 

You should but give few cartridges to such 
Troops as are meant to march with greatest 
glory on ; 

Wlien matters must be carried by the touch 
Of the bright bayonet, and they all should 
hurry on. 

They sometimes, with a hankering for exist- 
ence, 

Keep merely firing at a foolish distance. 

Lxxrx. 

A junction of the General Meknop’s men 
(Without the General, who had fallen some 
time 

Before, being badly seconded just then) 

Was made at length with those who dared ^ 
to climb I 

The death-disgorging rampart once again; 

And though the Turks’ resistance was sub- j 
lime. 

They took the bastion, which the Seraskier : 
Defended at a price extremely dear. I 


LXXX. 

Juan and Johnson, and some volunteers 
Among the foremost, offer'd him good 
quarter, 

A word which little suits with Seraskiers, 

Or at least suited not this valiant Tartar. 
He died, deserving well his country’s tears, 

A savage sort of military martyr. 

An English naval officer, who wish’d 
To make him prisoner, w'as also dish’d: 

LXXXI. 

For all the answer to his proposition 

Was from a pistol-shot that laid him dead ; 
On which the rest, without more intermis- 
sion, 

Began to lay about with steel and lead — 
The pious metals most in requisition 
On such occasions : not a single head 
Was spared; — three thousand Moslems 
perish’d here, 

And sixteen bayonets piex*ccd the Seraskier. 

LXXXII. 

The city ’s taken — only part by part— 

And death is drunk with gore : there ’s not 
a street 

Where fights not to the^iast some desperate 
licart 

For those for whom it soon shall cease to 
beat. 

Here War forgot his own destructive art 
In more destro^’ing Nature; and the heat 
Of carnage, like the Nile’s sun-sodden slime, 
Engender’d monstrous shapes of every crime. 

LXXXIIT. 

A Russian officer, in martial tread 
Over a heap of l)0<lies, felt his heel 
Seized fast, as if t were by the serpent's 
head 

■\Miose fangs Eve taught her human seed 

to feel : . , i 

In vain lie kick’d, and swore, and writhed, 

and bled, 

And howl’d for help as wolves do for a 
meal — 

The teeth still kept their gi-atifyiiig hold, - 
As do the subtle snakes described of old. 

Lxxx^v^ 

A dving Moslem, who liad felt the foot 
Of a foe o’er him, snatch’d at it, and bit 
The very tendon which is most acute — 

(That which some ancient Muse or modern 

wit 
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Named after thee, Achilles) and quite 
through ’t 

He made the teeth meet, nor relinquish’d it 
Even with his life— for (but they lie) ’tis said 
To the live leg still clung the sever’d head. 

LXXXV. 

However this may be, ’t is pretty sure 
The Russian officer for life was lamed, 

For the Turk’s teeth stuck faster than a 
skewer, 

And left him ’midst the invalid and 
maim’d : 

The regimental surgeon could not cure 
His patient, and perhaps was to be blamed 
More tlian the head of the inveterate foe, 
Which was cut off, and scarce even then let go. 

LXXXVI. 

But then the fact’s a fact — and ’tis the part 
Of a true poet to escape from fiction 
Whene’er he can ; for there is little art 
In leaving verse more free from the re- 
striction 

Of truth tlian prose, unless to suit the mart 
For what is sometimes call’d poetic diction 
And that outrageous appetite for lies 
■UTiicli Satan angles with for souls, like flies. 

LXXXVII. 

The city 's taken, but not render’d 1 — No ! 
There’s not a Moslem that hath yielded 
sword : 

The blood may gush out, as the Danube’s 
flow 

Rolls by the city wall ; but deetl nor word 
Acknowledge aught of dread of death or foe ; 

In vain the yell of victory is roar’d 
By the advanciiig Muscovite— the groan 
Of the last foe is echoed by his own. 

LXXXVIII. 

The bayonet pierces and the sabre cleaves. 
And human lives are lavish’d everywhere. 
As the year closing whirls the scarlet leaves 

When the stripp’d forest bows to the bleak 
uir, 

And groans; and thus the peopled city 
grieves, 

Shorn of its best and loveliest, and left bare • 
But still it falls iu vast and splinters, ^ 
As oaks blown down with all their thousand 
w'inters. 

LXXXIX. 

It is an awful topic — but ’tis not 
My cue for any time to be terrific : 

For checker’d as is seen our human lot 
With good, and bad, and worse, alike 
prolific I 




Of melancholy merriment, to quote 
Too much of one sort would be soporific ; — 
Without, or with, offence to friends or foes, 

I sketch your world exactly as it goes. 

XC. 

And one good action in the midst of crimes 
Is “quite refreshing,” in the affected 
phrase 

Of these ambrosial, Pharisaic times. 

With all their pretty milk-and-water ways, 
And may serve therefore to bedew these 
rhymes, 

A little scorch’d at present with the blaze 
Of conquest and its consequences, which 
Make epic poesy so rare and rich. 

XCI. 

Upon a taken bastion, where there lay 
Thousands of slaughter’d men, a yet warm 
group 

Of murder’d women, who had found their 
way 

To this vain refuge, made the gootl heart 
droop 

And shudder while, as beautiful as May, 

A female child of ten years tried to stoop 
And hide her little palpitating breast 
Amidst the bodies lull'd iu bloody rest. 

XCTI. 

Two villainous Cossacques pursued the child 
With flashing eyes and weapons : match’d 
with them, 

The rudest brute that roams Siberia’s wild 
Has feelings pure and polisli d as a gem,— 
The bear is civilised, the wolf is mild : 

And whom for this at last must we con- 
demn ? 

Their natures ? or theii* sovereigns, who 
employ 

All arts to teach their subjects to destroy ? 

XCIII. 

sabres glitter'd o'er her little bead, 
Whence her fair hair rose twining with 
affright, 

Her hidden face was plunged amidst the 
dead : 

When Juan caught a glimpse of this sad 
sight, 

I shall not say exactly what he said. 

Because it might not solace “ ears polite • ” 
But what he did, was to lay on their backs,’ 
Ihe readiest way of reasoning with Cos- 
sacques. 
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XCIV. 

One’s hip he slash’d, and split the other’s 
shoulder, 


And di-ove them with their brutal yells to 
Seek 

If there might be chii'urgeons who could 
solder 

The wounds they ricldy merited, and 
shriek 

Their bafiled rage and pain ; while waxing 
colder 

As he turn’d o’er each pale and gory cheek, 
Don Juan raised his little captive from 
The heap a moment more had made her 
tomb. 

xcv. 

And she was chill as they, and on her face 
A slender streak of blood announced how 
neai* 

Her fate had been to that of all her race } 

For the same blow which laid her mother 
here 

Had scarr’d her brow, and left its ci-imson 
trace, 

As the last link with all she liad held dear ; 
But else unhurt, she open’d her large eyes, 
And gazed on Juan with a wild surprise. 

XCVI. 

J ust at this instant, while their eyes were fix’d 
Upon each other, with dilated glance, 

In Juan’s look, pain, pleasure, hope, fear, 
mix’d 

With joy to save, and dread of some mis- 
chance 

Unto his protegt-e ; while hers, transfix’d 
With infant terrors, glared as from a trance, 
A pure, transparent, pale, yet radiant face, 
Like to a lighted alabaster vase ; — 

XC\TI. 

Up came John Johnson (I udll not say 
“./ncyt*,” 

For that were vulgar, cold, and common- 
place 

On great occasions, such as an attack 
On cities, as hath been the present case): 

Up Johnson came, with hundreds at his back, 
Exclaiming — “Juan! Juanl On, boy! brace 
Your ai*m, and I ’ll bet Moscow to a dollar. 
That you and I will win St. George’s collar. 

xcvm, 

“ The Seraskier is knock’d upon the head, 

But the stone bastion still remains, wherein 
The old Pacha sits among some hundreds 
dead, 

Smoking his pipe quite calmly ’midst the 
din 


Our kill’d, already piled up to the chin, 
Lie round the battery; but still it batters. 
And grape in volleys, like a vineyard, scat- 
ters. 

XCIX. 

“Then up with me!’— But Juan answer’d, 
Look 

Upon this child — I saved her — must not 
leave 

Her life to chance; but point me out some 
nook 

Of safety, where she less may shrink and 
grieve. 

And I am with you.” — Whereon Johnson took 
A glance around — and shrugg’d — and 
twitch’d his sleeve 

And black silk neckcloth — and replied, 
“You ’re right; 

Poor thing! what’s to be done? I’m puzzled 
quite.’’ 

C. 

Said Juan — “Whatsoever is to be 
Done, I'll not quit her till she seems secure 
Of present life a good deal more than we.’’— 
Quoth Johnson — **Neither will I quite in- 
sure ; 

But at the least you may die gloriously.” — 
Juan replied — “At least I will endure 
"Whate’er is to be borne — but not resign 
This child, who is parentless, and therefore 
mine.” 

Cl. 

Johnson said — “Juan, w'e've no time to lose; 

The child ’s a pretty child — a very pretty — 

I never saw such eyes— but hark ! now 
choose 

Between your fame and feelings, pride and 
pity:— 

Hark I how the roar increases ! — no excuse 
Will serve when there is plunder in a 
city ; — 

I should be loth to inarch without you, but, 

By God ! we ’ll be too late for the first cut.” 

cn. 

! But Juan was immovable; until 

Johnson, who really loved him in his way, 
Pick’d out amongst his followers with some 
skill 

Such as he thought the least given up to 
I prey ; 

, And swearing if the infant came to ill 
I That they should all be shot on the next 
day ; 

' But if she W’cre deliver’d safe and souuu, 

! They should at least have fifty rubles rouiaJ, 
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cni. 

And all allowances besides of plunder 
In fair proportion \ntli their comrades : — 
then 

Juan consented to march on through thun- 
der, 

Which thiun’d at every step then* ranks of 
men : 

And yet the rest rush’d eagerly — no wonder, 
For they W’ere heated by the hope of gain, 

A thing which happens everywhere each 
day — 

No hero trusteth wholly to half pay. 

CIV. 

And such is victory, and such is man ! 

At least nine-tenths of what we call so • 

God 

May have another name for half we scan 
As human beings, or his ways are odd. 

But to our subject : a brave Tartai* khan — 
Or “ sultan,” as the author (to whose nod 

In prose I bend my humble verse) doth call 

This chieftain — somehow would not yield at 
all 

CV. 

But flank’d hy Jive brave sons, (such is poly- 
gamy. 

That she spawns warriors by the score, 
where none 

Ale prosecuted for that false crime bigamy), 
He never would believe the city won 

While courage clung but to a single twig — 
Am I 

XT Priam’s Peleus’, or Jove's son ? 

Neither— but a good, plain, old, temperate 
man. 

Who fought with his five chUdren in the van. 

CVI. 

To /nl-e hun was the point. The truly brave, 
When they behold the brave oppress’d 
with odds. 

Are touch’d with a desire to shield and 
save ; — 

A mixture of wild beasts and demi-gods 

now furious as the sweeping wave. 
Now moved wth pity; even as sometimes 
nods 

The rugged tree unto the summer wind 

Compassion breathes along the savage mind. 

ervTi. 

But he would not be taken^ and replied 
To all the propositions of surrender 

By mowing Christians down on every side 
As obstinate as Swedish Charles at Bender. 


His five brave boys no less the foe defied ; 
^Miereon the Bussian pathos grew less 
tender. 

As being a virtue, like terrestrial patience, 
Apt to wear out on trifling provocations. 

cmii. 

And spite of Johnson and of Juan, who 
Expended nil their Eastern pliraseology 
In begging him, for God’s sake, just to show 
So much less tight as mightfoiTU an apology 
For them in saving such a desperate foe— 

He hew’d away, like doctors of theology 
When they dispute with sceptics ; and with 
curses 

Struck at his friends, as babies beat theii* 
nurses. 

CIX. 

Nay, he had wounded, though but slichtlv 
both h 

Juan and Johnson ; whereupon they fell, 
The first with sighs, tlie second with an oath^ 
Lpou his angi-y sultanship, pell-meU, 

And all aiound were grown exceeding wroth 
At such a pertinacious infidel, 

Am\ pour’d upon him and his sons like rain, 

\\ hich they resisted like a sandy plain 

CX. 

That drinks and still is dry. At last they 
perish’d — 

His second son was levell’d hy a shot • 

His third was sabred ; and the fourth, most 
cherish'd 

bayonets met his lot ; 

llie fifth, who, by a Christian mother nou- 
rish’d, 

Had beeu neglected, ill-used, and what not. 
Because deform d, yet died all game and 
bottom, 

To save a sire, who blush’d that he begot him. 

CXI. 

The eldest was a true and tameless Tartar 
As great a scorner of the Nazarene ’ 

As ever Mahomet pick’d out for a martyr 
ho only saw the black-eyed girls in CTeen 
Who make tlie beds of those who won’t take 
quarter 

: ‘“'■1 "lien once seen, 
Tho.^c houris, like all other pretty creatures, 

Fo just whate’er they please, by dint of 
features. 

CXII. 

^they ifleased to do v,-ith tlie young 

In heaven I know not, nor pretend to guess ; 
But doubt ess they prefer a fine young man 
lo tough old heroes, and can do no less* 
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And that 's the cause no doubt why, if we scan 
A field of battle’s ghastly wilderness, 

For one rough, weather-beaten, veteran body, 
You ’ll find ten thousand handsome coxcombs 
bloody. 

CXIII. 

Your houris also have a natural pleasure 
In loi)ping off your lately man”ie<l men. 
Before the bridal hours have danced their 
measure, 

And the sad, second moon gi-ows dim again, 
Or dull repentance hath had di*eary leisure 
To wish him back a bachelor now and then : 
And thus your houri (it may be) disputes 
Of these brief blossoms the immediate fruits. 

CXIV. 

Thus the young khan, with houris in his 
sight, 

Though not upon the charms of four young 
brides. 

But bravely rush’d on his first heavenly 
night. 

In short, howe'er our better faith derides, 
These black-eyed virgins make the Moslems 
fight, 

As though there were one heaven and none 
besides — 

Whereas, if all be true we hear of heaven 
And hell, there must at least be six or seven. 

cxv. 

So fully flash’d the iihantom ou his eyes. 

That when the very lance was in his heart, 
He shouted “ Allah I ” and saw Paradise 
With all its veil of mystery tb-awn apart. 
And bright eternity without disguise 

Ou his soul, like a ceaseless sunrise, dart : — 
With prophets, houris, angels, saints, descried 
In one voluptuous blaze, — and then he died ; 

CXVI. 

But with a heavenly rapture on liis face, 

The good old khan, who long had ceased 
to see 

Houris, or aught except his florid race 

Who gi'ew like cedars round him glori- 
ously — 

When he beheld his latest hero grace 

The earth, which he became like a fell'd 
tree, 

Paused for a moment from the fight, and cast 
A glance on that slain son, his first and last. 

CXVH. 

The soldiers, who beheld him droj) his point. 
Stopp’d as if once more willing to conce<le 
Quarter, in case he bade them not “ aroynt ! ’ 

As he before had done. He did not heed 


Their pause nor signs ; his heart was out of 
joint, 

And shook (till now unshaken) like a reed, 
As he look'd do^^^l upon his children gone. 
And felt — though done with life — he was 
alone. 


cxvm. 

But ’twas a transient tremor : — with a spring 
Upon the Bnssiau steel his breast he flung. 
As carelessly as hurls the moth her ^\ing 
Against the light W’herein she dies: he 
clung 

Closer, that all the deadlier they might wring. 
Unto the bayonets which had pierced his 
young ; 

And throwing back a dim look on his sons, 

In one wdde wound pour’d forth his soul at 
once. 

CXIX. 

’T is strange enough — the rough, tough soldiers 
who 

Spared neither sex nor age in their career 
Of carnage, when this old man was pierced 
through. 

And lay before them with his children near, 
Touch’d by the heroism of him they slew. 
Were melted for a moment ; though no tear 
Flow’d from their bloodshot eyes, all red with 
strife, 

Tliey honour’d such detennined scorn of life. 

cxx. 

But the stone bastion still kept up its fire, 
Where the chief pacha calmly held his 
post : 

Some twenty times he made the Russ retire, 
And baffled the assaults of all their host ; 

At length he condescended to inquire, 

If yet the city’s rest were won or lost ; 

And being told the latter, sent a bey 
To answer Ribas’ sununons to give way. 

CXXl. 

In the mean time, cross*legg’d, with great 
sangfroid. 

Among the scorching ruins he sat smoking 
Tobacco on a little carpet Troy 

Saw nothing like the scene around yet 
looking , 

V:ith martial stoicism, nought seem d to 
annoy 

His stern philosophv ; but gently slroamg 
His beard, he puff'd his pipe’s anihrosjai 

gales, 

• As if he had three lives, as well as tads. 
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cxxn. 

The town was taken— whether he might yield 

Himself or bastion, little matter'd now ; 

His stubborn valour was no foture shield. 

Ismail's no more! The crescent’s silver 
bow 

Sunk, and the crimson cross glared o’er tl)e 
field, 

But red with no redeeming gore: the glow 

Of burning streets, like moonlight on the 
water, 

Was imaged back in blood, the sea of 
slaughter. 

cxxm. 

All that the mind would shrink from of 
excesses ; 

All that the body perpetrates of bad ; 

All that we read, hear, dream, of man’s dis- 
tresses ; 

All that the devil would do if run stark 
ma^l ; 

All that defies the w'orst which pen expresses * 

All by which hell is peopled, or as sad 

As hell — mere mortals who their power 
abuse — 

Was here (as heretofore and since) let loose. 

CXXIV. 

If here and there some transient trait of pity 

>\ as shown, and some more noble heart 
broke through 

Its bloody bond, and saved, perhaps, some 
pretty 

helpless man or two — 

V\ liat s this ju one annihilated city, 

\Vhere thousand loves, and ties, and duties 
grew ? 

Cockneys of London 1 Muscadins of Paris ! 

Just ponder what a pious pastime war is. 

cxxv. 

Think how the joys of reading a Gazette 

f\ l>y all agonies and crimes : 

Ur If these do not move you, don’t forget 

buch doom may be your own in after-times. 

Meantime the Taxes, Castlereagh, and Debt 

Are hints as good as sermons, or as rhymes I 

Read your own hearts and Ireland’s present 
story, 

Then fec<l her famine fat with Welleslev s 
glory. ^ “ 

CXXVI. 

But still there is unto a patriot nation, 

Which loves so well its country and its 
king, 

A subject of sublimest exultation 

Bear it, ye Muses, on your brightest wing f 


Howe’er the mighty locust. Desolation 

Strip your green fields, and to your liarvest 
cling. 

Gaunt famine never shall approach the 
throne — 

Though Ireland starve, great George W'eigha 
twenty stone. 

( 'XXVII. 

But let me put an end unto iny theme ■ 

There was an end of Ismail— hapless town ! 

bar flash’d her burning towers o’er Danube’s 
stream. 

And redly ran his blushing waters down. 
The horrid war-whoop and the shriller scream 
Rose still; but fainter were the thunders 
gi’ow'ii : 

Of forty thousand who had maiin'd the wall 
borne hundreds breathed — the rest were silent 
alU 

CXXVIII. 

ne’ertheless ’tis fit to praise 
Ihe Russian army upon this occasion, 

A virtue much in fashion now-a-days 
And therefore worthy of commemoration : 
ihe topic 8 tender, so shall be my phrase— 

Perhaps the season’s chill, and their lone 
station ® 

In winter’s depth, or want of rest and victual, 
Had made them chaste;— they ravish’d ver>’ 

Ub LX0* 

C XXIX. 

Much did they slay, more plunder, and no less 

T and there occur some violation 

In the other him;— but not to such excess 
As when the French, that dissipated nation. 
Take towns hy storm : no causes can I guess. 

and commiseration ; 

But all the ladies, save some twenty score, 
u ere almost as mucli virgins as before. 

exxx. 

happen’d in the dark, 
mich Bhowd a want of lanterns, or of 

^hey scarce could 

Their friends from foes.— besides, such 
things from haste 

° Of « a spark 

Of light to save the venerably chaste- 

But six old damsels, eacli of seventy yekrs 

ere all deflower’d hy different grenidS^’. 

CXXXI 

But on the whole their continence was great • 
bo tliat some dis^appointment there ensued 
To those who had felt the inconvenient staTe 
goo?f ® hlessedness,” and thought it 
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(Since it was not their fault, but only fate, 

To bear these crosses) for each waning 
prude 

To make a Roman sort of Sabine wedding, 
Without the expense and the suspense of 
bedding. 

cxxxn. 

Some voices of the buxom middle-aged 
Were also heard to wonder in the din 
(Widows of forty were these birds long caged) 
“ Wherefore the ravishing did not begin ! ” 
But while the thirst for gore and plunder 
raged, 

There was small leisure for superfluous sin ; 
But whether they escaped or no, lies hid 
In darkness — I can only hope they did. 


CXXXIII. 

Suwarrow now was conqueror — a match 

For Timour or for Zinghis in his trade. 

W’^hile mosques and streets, beneath his eyes, 
like thatch 

Blazed, and the camion's roar was scarce 
allay’d, 

With bloody hands he uTote his first despatch ; 

And here exactly follows what he said : — 

“ Glory to Ood and to the Empress ! ” {Powers 

Ktcrnall sxich iiames viingled!) “Ismail’s 
ours.” 

cxxxrv’. 

Methinks these are the most tx*emendous 
words, 

Since “Mene, Meue, Tekel,” and “ Cphar- 
sin,” 

Which hands or liens have ever traced of 
swords. 

Heaven help me ! I 'm but little of a parson : 

What Daniel read was short-hand of the 
Lord’s, 

Severe, sublime ; the prophet wrote no 
farce on 

The fate of nations ; — but tliis Russ so witty 

Could rhyme, like Nero, o’er a burning city. : 


CXXXVI. 

That hour is not for us, but ’tis for you. 

And as, in the great joy of your mUlennitim, 
You hardly will believe such things were 
true 

As now occur, I thought that I would pen 
you ’em ; 

But may their very memory perish too ! — 
Yet if perchance remember’d, still ^sdain 
you ’em 

More than you scorn the savages of yore, 
"VMio painted their hare limbs, but not uith 
gore. 

CXXXVII. 

And when you hear historians talk of thrones, 
And those that sate upon them, let it be 
As we now gaze upon the mammoth’s bones, 
And wonder what old world such things 
could see, 

Or hieroglyiihics on Egyptian stones. 

The pleasant riddles of futurity — 

Guessing at what shall happily be hid, 

As the real puiqiose of a pjTamid. 


cxxxvni. 

Reader 1 I have kept my word, — at least so 
far 

As the first canto promised. You have 
now 

Had sketches of love, tempest, travel, war, — 

All veiy accurate, you must allow, 

And epic, if plain truth should prove no bar ; 

For I have drawn much less with a long 
bow 

Than my forerunners. Carelessly I sing. 

But Phoebus lends me now and then a string, 


cxxxv. 

He wrote this Polar mehnly, and set it. 

Duly accompanied by shrieks and groans. 
Which few will sing, I trust, but none 
forget it — 

For I will teach, if possible, the stones 
To rise against earth’s tjTauts. Never let it 
Be said that we still truckle unto thrones; — 
But ye — our children’s children ! think how 
we 

Show’d what things v:ere before the world 
was free ! 


CXXXJX. 

With which I still can haiq), and carp, and 
fiddle. 

What further hath befallen or may befall 
The hero of this grand poetic riddle, 

I by and by may tell you, if at all : 

But now I choose to break off in the middle, 
Worn out with battering Ismail's stubborn 
wall, 

"UTiile Juan is sent off with the despatch, 

For which all Petersbm-g is on the watch. 

CXL. 

This special honour was conferr'd, because 
He liad behaved with courage and hu- 
manity — . 

Which last men like, when they have time to 

pause 

From their ferocities produced by vanity. 
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His little captive gain’d him some applause 
For saving her amidst the wild insanity 

Of carnage,— and I think he was more glad 
in her 

Safety, than his new order of St. Vladimir. 

CXLI. 

The Moslem orphan went with her protector, 
For she was homeless, houseless, helpless ; 

Her friends, like the sad family of Hector 
Had perish’d in the field or by the wall ’: 

Her very place of birth was but a spectre 
Of what it had been; there the Muezziii’s 
call 

To prayer was heard no more! and Juan 
wept, 

And made a vow to shield her, which he 
kept. 




Canto the Ninth. 

I. 

Oh, Wellington I (or “ Villainton for Fame 
Sounds the heroic syllables both ways j 

France could not even conquer j'our great 
name, 

But punn’d it down to this facetious 
phrase — 

Beating or beaten she w ill laugh the same,) 
lou have obtain’d great pensions and much 
praise : 

Glory like yours should any dare gainsay, 

Humanity would rise, and thunder “ Nay ! ” 

II. 

I don’t think that you used Kinnaird quite 

In Marinet’s affair— in fact ’twas shabby, 

And like some other things w'on’t do to tell 

Upon your tomb in Westminster’s old 
abbey. 

U^m the rest ’t is not worth while to dwell, 
buch tales being for the tea-hours of some 
tabby ; 

But though your years as man tend fast to 
zero^ 

In fact your grace is still but a yaunff hero. 

HI. 

Thoug^Mtain owes (and pays you too) so 

mor doubtless owes you greatly 

You have repair’d Legitimacy's crutch 
A prop not quite so certain ais befoie’* 


The Spanish, and the French, as well as 
Dutch, 

Ha>e seen, and felt, how strongly you 
reitore ; 

And Waterloo has made the world your 
debtor 

(I W’ish your hards would sing it rather 
better). 

IV. 

Y'ou are “ the best of cut-throats : do not 
start ; 

The phrase is Shakspcare’s, and not mis- 
niiphcd : — 

^' *^^ '^ar*t windpipe-slitting 

Unless her cause by right be sanctified. 

If you have acted 07ice a generous part. 

The world, not the world’s masters, will 
decide, 

-^id I shall be delighted to learn wdio 

have you and yours, have gain'd by Water- 
loo ? 


V. 

I am 110 flatterer— you’ve supp’d full of 
flattery : 

They say you like it too— ’tis no great 
wonder. 

He wliose whole life has been assault and 
battery, 

At last may get a little tired of thunder: 
And swallowing eulogy much more than 
satire, he 

^^*^^bluuder^^*^ praised for every lucky 

Call'd “Saviour of the Nations ’’—not vet 
saved, 

And “Europe’s Liberator ’'—still enslaved. 

VI. 

I’ve done. Now go and dine from off the 
plate 

Presenteil by the Prince of the Brazils, 

And send the sentinel before your gate 

He fought, hut has not fed so w'ell of late 
""fee^s"-- 

There is no doubt that you deserve your 
But pray give back a little to the nation. 

\'IT. 

I don't mean to reflect-a man so great as 

duke 1 is far above reflection • 

^ WitlfH Boman fashion, too, of Cincinnatus; 
'' ^ coni 
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Though as au Iiishman you love potatoes, 

You need not take them under your dii*ec- 
tion ; 

And half a million for your Sabine farm 

Is rather dear ! — I ’in sure I mean no harm. 

vni. 

Creat men have always scorn’d great recom- 
penses : 

Epamiiiondas saved his Thebes, and died. 

Not leaving even liis funeral expenses: 

George Washington had thanks, and nought 
beside, 

Except tlie all-cloudless glory (which few 
men’s is) 

To free his country : Pitt too had his pride, 

And as a high-sourd minister of state is 

Eenown’d for ruining Great Britain gratis. 

IX. 

Never had mortal man such opportunity. 
Except Napoleon, or abused it more : 

You might have freed fallen Europe from the 
unity 

Of tyrants, and been blest from shore to 
shore : 

And now — what is your fame ? Shall the 
Muse tune it ye? 

— that the rabble’s fii*st vam shouts 
are o’er ? 

Go 1 hear it in your famish'd country’s cries ! 

Behold the world ! ami curse your victories ! 

X. 

As these new cantos touch on warlike feats, 

To you the unflattering Muse deigns to 
inscribe 

Truths, that you will not read in the Gazettes, 
But which ’t is time to teach the hireling 
tribe 

Whofatten on their country’s gore, and debts, 
!Mnst be recited — and without a bribe. 

You did great things: but not hcing great in 
mind. 

Have left undone the greatest — and mankind. 

XL 

Death laughs — Go ponder o’er the skeleton 
With which men image out the unknown 
tiling 

That hides the past world, like to a set sun 
Which still elsewhere may rouse a brighter 
spring — 

Death laughs at all you weep for : — look upon 
This hourly dread of all! whose threaten'd 
stiyxg 

Turns life to terror, even though m its 
sheath : 

Mark ! liow its lipless mouth grins witliout 
breath 1 
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XU. 

Mark ! how it laughs and scorns at all you 
are ! 

And yet was what you are ; from car to ear 
It laytghs not — there is now no fleshy bar 
So call’d ; the Antic long hath ceased to 

heaVy ' 

But still he smiles ; and whether near or far 
He strips from man that mantle (far more 
dear 

Than even the tailor’s), his incarnate skin. 
White, black, or copper — the dead bones will 
grin. 

XIII. 

And thus Death laughs, — it is sad merriment. 
But still it is so ; and with such example 
Why should not Life be equally content 
With his superior, in a smile to trample 
Upon the notliings w’hich are daily spent 
Like bubbles on an ocean much less ample 
Than the eternal deluge, which devours 
Suns as rays — worlds like atoms — years like 
hours ? 

XIV. 

“ To be, or not to be ? that is the question,” 
Says Shakspeare, who just now is much 
in fashion. 

I am neither Alexander nor Hepliiestion, 

Nor ever had for abstract fame much 
passion; 

But w’ould much rather have a sound diges- 
tion, 

Than Buonaparte’s cmicer; — could I dash 
on 

Through fifty victories to shame or fame. 
Without a stomach — what were a good 
name ? 

“ Oh dura ilia messorum ! ” — “ Oh 
Ye rigid guts of reapers !” I translate 
For the gi-eat benefit of those who know 
Wliat indigestion is — that inward fate 
Which makes all Styx through one small 
liver flow. 

A peasant’s sweat is worth his lord’s estate : 

Let this one toil for bread — that rack for 
rent. 

He who sleeps best may be the most content. 

XVI. 

“ To be, or not to be ? ” — Ere I decide, 

I should be glad to know that which *.'* 
being ; 

’Tis true we speculate both far and wide, 

And deem, because we see, we are alt' 
seeing : 
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For my part, I ’U enlist on neither side. 

Until I see botli sides for once a^eeine. 
For me, I sometimes think that life is death, 
Father than life a mere affair of breath. 

XVII. 

“Qne s^ais-je?” was the motto of Mon- 
taigne, 

As also of the first academicians ; 

That all is dubions which man may attain, 
Was one of their most favourite positions. 
There’s no such thing as certainty, that’s 
plain 

As any of Mortality’s conditions; 

So little do wo know what we’re about in 
This world, I doubt if doubt itself be doubt- 
ing. 

XVIII. 

It is a pl^easant voyage perhaps to float, 

Jjike PjTrho, on a sea of specnlation • 

But wliat if carrying sail capsize tlio boat ? 
lour wise men don’t know much of navi- 
gation ; 

And swimming long in the abyss of thou'^ht 
Is apt to tire : a calm and shallow station 
Well nigh the shore, where one stoops down 
and gathers 

Some pretty shell, is best for mmlerate 
bathers. 


XIX. 

“But heaven,” as Cassio says, “is above 
all — 

No more of this, then, let us pray’” We 
have ■ 

Souls to save, since Eve’s slip and Adam’s 
tall, 

Which turnbled all mankind into the grave. 

Besides fish, beasts, and birds. “ The 
spaiTow’s fall 

Is special providence,” though liow it gave 

Ollence we know not; probably it perch’d 

Upon the tree which Eve so fondly search’d. 

XX. 

is theogony ? 

Oh ! thou, too, mortal man ! what is philan- 
thropy / 1 “ « 

Oh ! world, which was and is, what is cos 
mogony ? 

Some people have aecuswl me of misan- 
thropy; 

And yet I know no more than the mahogany 

Tliat forms this desk, of what they mean • 
bikanthromj ’ 

I comprehend, /or wthout transformation 

Men become wolves on any slight occasion. 


XXI. 


But I, the mildest, meekest of mankind, 

Like Moses, or Mclancthon, who have ne’er 
Done anything exceedingly unkind, — 

And (though I could not now and then 
forbear 

Ft^owiug the bent of body or of mind) 

Have always had a tendency to spare,— 
Why do they call me mi.santhropo ? Because 
Ihey hate me, not I thern : — and here we'll 
pause. 

XXII. 

T is time we should proceed with our good 
poem, — 

For I maintain that it is really good. 

Not only in the body but the proem, 

However little both are understood 

Just now, — but by and by the Truth will 
show ’em 

Herself in her snblimest attitude : 

And till slie doth, I fain must be content 
lo share her beauty and her banishment. 

XXIII. 

Our hero (and, I trust, kind reader! yours) 

"ay to the chief city 
Of the immortal Peter’s polish’d boors, 

>\ ho still have shown themselves more 
brave than witty. 

I know its mighty empire now allures 

Much flattery— even Voltaire's, and that’s 
a pity. 

For me, I deem an absolute autocrat 

a barbarian, but much worse than that 


XXIV. 

And I will war, at least in words (and— 
should ' 

My chance so happen— <leeds), with all who 
war 

With Thought;— and of Thought’s foes bv 
far most rude, ^ 

TjTauts and sycophants have been and are 
1 know not who may conquer : if I could 
Have such a prescience, it should be no bar 

io this my plain, sworn, downright de- 
I testation ** 

I Of every despotism in every nation. 

4 

XXV. 

that I adulate the people ; 

” there are demagogues enough 

And infidels, to pull down every steeple ^ ’ 

sUff sou'e proper 
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Whether thej’ may sow scepticism to reap 
hell, 

As is the Christian dogma rather rough, 

I do not know ; — I wish men to be free 
As much from mobs as kings — from you as 
me. 

XXVI. 

The consequence is, being of no party, 

1 shall otfeud all i)arties : — never mind ! 

My words, at least, are more sincere and 
hearty 

Than if I sought to sail before the wind. 

He who has nought to gain can have small 
art : he 

Who neither wdshes to be bound nor bind, 
May still expatiate freely, as will I, 

Nor give my voice to slavery’s jackal cry. 

xxvn. 

That ’s an appropriate simile, that jachal ; — 

I’ve heard them in the Ephesian ruins 
howl 

By night, as do that mercenary pack all, 

Power's ])ase i)urveyors, who for i)ickings 
l)rowl. 

And scent the prey their masters W’ould 
attack all. 

However, the i)oor jackals are less foul 
(As being the brave lions’ keen providers) 
Than human insects, catering for spiders. 

XXVIII. 

Raise but an arm! ’twill brush their web 
away, 

And without that, their poison and their 
claws 

Are useless. Mind, good i)eople I what I 
say — 

(Or rather peoples ) — fjo on without pause I 
The web of these tarantulas each day 

Increases, till you shall make common 
cause ! 

None, save the Spanish fly and Attic bee, 

As yet are strongly stinging to be free. 

XXIX. 


XXX. 

And there in a MhitJea he roll'd on, 

(A cursed sort of carriage r\ithout springs. 
Which on rough roads leaves scarcely a 
whole bone,) 

Pondering on glory, chivalry, and kings, 
And orders, and on all that he had done — 
And wishing that post-horses had the 
wings 

Of Pegasus, or at the least post-chaises 
Had feathers, when a traveller on deep 
ways is. 

XXXI. 

At every jolt — and they were many — still 
Ho turn’d his eyes upon his little charge, 
As if he wish’d that she should fare less ill 
Than he, in these sad highways left at large 
To ruts, and flints, and lovely Nature’s skill. 
Who is no paviour, nor admits a barge 
On her canals, where God takes sea and land, 
Fishery and farm, both into his own hand. 

XXXII. 

At least he pays no rent, and has best right 
To be the first of what wo used to call 
“ Gentlemen farmers ” a race worn out quite, 
Since lately there have been no rents at all. 
And “ gentlemen ” are in a piteous plight, 

And “farmers” can’t raise Ceres from her 
fall: 

She fell with Buonaparte— What strange 
thoughts 

Arise, when we see emperors fall with oats I 

XXXIII. 

But Juan turn’d his eyes on the sweet child 
Whom he bad saved from slaughter— what 
a trophy ! 

Oh ’ ye who build up monuments, denlea 
With gore, like Nadir Shah, tliat costive 
sophy, 

Vnio, after leaving Hindostan a wild, 

And scarce to the Mogul a cup of coffee 
To soothe his woes withal, was slam, the 

sinner! ^ v 

Because he could no more digest his dinner, 


Bon Juan, who had shone in the late 
slaughter. 

Was left ui)on his way with the despatch. 
Where blood was talk'd of as we would of 
w’ater ; 

And carcasses that lay as thick as thatch 
O’er silenced cities, merely served to flatter 

Fair Catherine’s pastime — who look’d on 
the match 

Between these nations as a main of cocks. 
Wherein she liked her own to stand like 
rocks. 


XXXIV. 

Dh ye ! or we ! or he ! or she ! reflect. 

That one life saved, especially if young 
)r pretty, is a thing to recoUect 
Far sweeter than the greenest laurels 

’rora the manure of human clay, though 
deck’d 

With all the praises ever said or sung , 
"hough hjTnn’d by every harp> unless 
four heart joins chorus, Fame is but a dm. 
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XXXV. 

Oh I ye great authors luminous, voluminous ! 

Ye twico ten hundred thousand daily 
scribes ! 

Whose pamphlets, volumes, newspapers, 
illumine us ! 

Whether you’re paid by govenunent in 
bribes, 

To prove the pubUc debt is not consuming 
us — 

Or, roughly treading on the “courtier’s 
kibes ” 

With clownish heel, your popular circulation 
Feeds you by printing half the realm’s 
starvation ; — 

XXXVI. 

Oh, ye gi cat authors I— “ Apropos des 
bottcs,” — 

I have forgotten what I meant to say, 

As sometimes have been greater sages’ lots ; 

'T was something calculated to allay * 

All UTath in barracks, palaces, or cots : 

Certes it would have been but thrown away, 
And that’s one comfort for my lost advice, 
Although no doubt it was beyond all price. 

XXXVII. 

IBut let it go it will one day be found 

With other relics of “ a former world,” 
When this world shall be J^ormcr, under- 
ground, 

Thrown topsy-turvy, twisted, crisp’d, and 
curl’d, 

Baked, fried, or burnt, turn’d inside-out, or 
drown’d, 

Like all the worlds before, which have been 
hurl’d 

First out of, and then back again to chaos, 
Iho superstratum which udll overlay us. 

XXXVIII. 

So Cuvier says:— and then shall come again 

tnto the new creation, rising out 

From our old crash, some mystic, ancient 
strain 

Of thiiigs destroy’d and left in airy doubt : 
Jjike to the notions we now entertain 

Of Titans, giants, fellows of about 
Some hundred feet in height, woe to say miles 
And maimnoths, and your winged crocodiles! 

XXXIX. 

Think if then George the Fourth should be 
dug up. 

How the new worldlings of the then new 
East 

Will wonder where such animals could sup ! 

(For they themselves will be but of the 
least : 
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Even worlds miscarry, when too oft they 
pup, 

And evei 7 new creation hath decreased 
In size, from overworking the material— 

Men are but maggots of some huge Earth’s 
burial). 

XL. 

Iloto will— to these young people, just thrust 
out 

From some fresh Pai'adise, and set to 

V^ough 

And dig, and sw'eat, and turn themselves 
about, 

And plant, and reap, and spin, and gi*ind 
and sow, 

Tin all the arts at length are brought about. 

Especially of war and taxing,— hoAv, 

I say, will these gi*eat relics, when they 
see ein, 

Look like the monsters of a new museum ! 

XLI. 

J am apt to grow too metaphysical : 

The time is out of joint,” — and so am I ; 

1 quite forget this poem 's merely quizzical 

And deviate into matters rather dry ’ 

I ne’er decide what I shall say, and this I 
call 

Much too poetical ; men should know' why 
They wTito, and for what end ; but. note or 
text, 

I never know the word which will come next. 

XLI I. 

So on I ramble, now and then narrating 

Now pondering :-it is time we should 
narrate. 

I left Don Juan with his horses baithig 

Now W’e 'll get o'er the gi'ound at a great 
rate. ® 

I shall not be particular in stating 

His journey, we ’ve so many tours of late • 

then at Petersburgli ; suppose 
lhat pleasant capital of painted snows; 

XLHI. 

Suppose him in a handsome uniform • 

A scarlet coat, black facings, a long plume, 
Waving, like sai 8 new shiver’d in a storm. 

, ?; cock kat in a crowded room, 

And brilliant breeches, bright as a Cairn 
Gorme, 

ycUow casimere we may presume, 

^Mute stockings drawn uncurdled as new 
milk 

O’er limbs whose symmetry set off the silk ■ 
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XL^^^ 

Suppose him sword hy side, and hat in hand, 
Made up by youth, fame, and an army 
tailor — 

That great enchanter, at whose rod's com- 
mand 

Beauty springs forth, and Nature’s self 
turns paler, 

Seeing how Ait can make her work more 
grand 

(When she don’t pin men’s limbs in like a 
gaoler),— 

Behold him placed as if upon a pillar I Ho 

Seems Love turn’d a lieutenant of artillery ! 

XLV. 

His bandage slipp’d down into a cravat ; 

His wings subdued to epaulettes; his 
quiver 

Shrunk to a scabbard, with his arrows at 
liis side as a small sword, but sharp as 
ever ; 

His bow converted into a cock’d hat; 

But still so like, that Psyche were more 
clever 

Than some wives (who make blunders no less 
stupid), 

If she had not mistaken him for Cupid. 

XLVI. 

The courtiers stared, tlie ladies whisper’d, 
and 

The empress smiled : the reigning favourite 
frown’d — 

I quite forget which of them was in hand 
Just then ; as they are rather numerous 
found, 

Wlio took by turns that difficult command 
Since first her majesty was singly crown’d: ! 

But they w'ere mostly nervous six-foot fel- 
lows, 

All fit to make a Patagonian jealous. 

XJ.Vir. 

Juan was none of these, but slight and slim, 
Blushing and beardless ; and yet ne’erthe- 
less 

There was a something in his turn of limb, 

And still more in his eye, which seem’d to 
express, 

That though ho look’d like one of the | 
seraphim, 

There lurk’d a man beneath the si)irit’s 1 
dress. 

Besides, the empress sometimes liked a boy, j 

And had just buried the fair-faced Lanskoi. | 


XLvin. 

No wonder then that Yermoloff, or Momonoff, 
Or Scherbatoff, or any other off 
Or might dread her majesty had not room 
enough 

Within her bosom (which was not too 
tough) 

For a new fiame ; a thought to cast of gloom 
enough 

Along the aspect, whether smooth or rough, 
Of him who, in the language of his station, 
Then held that “ high official situation.” 

XLIX. 

Oh, gentle ladies ! should you seek to know 
The import of this di2)lomatic phrase, 

Bid Ireland's Londonderry's Marquess show 
His parts of speech; and in the strange 
displays 

Of tiiat odd string of words, all in a row. 
Which none divine, and every one obeys, 
Perhaps you may pick out some queer no 
meaning. 

Of that weak wordy harvest the sole glean- 
ing. 

L. 

I think I can exi)lain myself without 
That sad inexplicable beast of prey — 

That Sphiux, whose words would e%'er be a 
doubt, 

Did not his deeds unriddle them each day — 
That monstrous hierogly2)hic — that long 
spout 

Of blood and water, leaden Castlereagh ! 

And here I must an anecdote relate, 

But luckily of no great length or weight. 

LI. 

An Englisli lady ask’d of an Italian, 

What were the actual and official duties 
Of the strange thing, some women set a value 

Which hovers oft about some marrica 
beauties, 

Call’d “ Cavalier .sorvente ? ” a Pygmalion 
Whose statues wanii (I fear, alas I too 
true ’tis) 

Beneath his art. The dame, ju'ess’d to (hs- 
close them, „ 

Said — ” Lady, I beseech you to su/fj)ose them. 

LII. 

And thus I supplicate your supposition, 

And mildest, matrou-Iike interpretation, 

Of the imperial favourite’s condition. 

'T was a high j)lace, the highest m the 

nation 
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In fact, if not in rank ! and the susincioii 
Of any one’s attaining to his station 
No doubt gave pain, where each new pair of 
shoulders, 

If rather broad, made stocks rise and their 
holders. 


®on 3^^*^ 


LIU. 

Juan, I said, was a most beauteous boy, 

And had retain’d his boyish look beyond 
The usual hirsute seasons w'hich destroy, 
With beards and whiskers, and the like 
the fond ’ 

Parisian aspect, which upset old Troy 

And founded Doctors’ Commons : — I have 
conn’d 

The history of divorces, which, though 
chequer’d. 

Calls Ilion s the first damages 011 record. 

LIV. 

And Catherine, who loved all things (save 
her lord, 

Who was gone to his place), and pass’d for 
much, 

Admiring those (by dainty dames abhorr’d) 
Gigantic gentlemen, yet had a touch 
Of sentiment : and he she most adored 
^as the lamented Lanskoi, who was .such 
A lover as had cost her many a tear 
And yet but made a middling gi’cnadier. 


LV. 

Oh thou “ teterrima causa ” of all “belli ” 

Thou gate of life and death^thou nonde- 
script ! 

Wlience is our exit and our entrance, well I 

May pause in pondering how all souls are 
dipt 

In thy perennial fountain : how man fell I 
Know not, since knowledge saw her 
branches stript 

Of her first fruit ; but how he faUs and rises 
Mnce, f/iou hast settled beyond all surmises.’ 

LVI. 

Some call thee “the worst cause of war” 
but I ^ 

Maintain thou art the Ijest : for after all 
From thee we come, to thee we go, and 

To get at thee not batter dowm a wall 
Or waste a world ? since no one can deny 
Thou dost replenish worlds both great and 

With, or without thee, all things at a stand 
Are, or would be, thou sea of life’s dry land ! 


LVll. 

Catherine, who was the grand epitome 
Of that great cause of war, or peace, or 
what 

You please (it causes all the things w hich be, 
So you may take your choice of this or 
that) — 

Catherine, I say, was very glad to see 
The handsome herald, on whose plumage 

I^ctory; and, pausing as she saw him kneel 
\\ ith his despatch, forgot to break the seal. 

LVni. 

Then recollecting the whole empress, nor 
Forgetting quite the woman (which com- 
posed 

At least three parts of this great whole), she 
tore 

The letter open with an air which posed 
The court, that watch’d each look her visage 
wore, 

Until a royal smile at length disclosed 
Fair weather for the day. Though rather 
spacious, 

Her face was noble, lier eyes line, mouth 
gi'acious. 

LTX. 

Great joy was hers, or rather joys : the first 
Was a ta’en city, thirty thousand slain. 
Glory and triumph o’er her aspect burst, 

As an East Indian sunrise on the main. 

Ihese quench’d a moment her amhition’s 
thirst — 

So Arab deserts drink in summer’s rain : 

In vain !— As fall tbedews on quenchless sands 
Blood only serves to wash Ambition’s hands I 

LX. 

Her next amusement was more fanciful ■ 

She smiled at mad Suwarrow’s rhvmes 
who threw ’ 

Into a Kussian couplet rather dull 

The whole gazette of thousands whom he 
slew. 

enough to annul 

1 he shudder which runs naturally through 

st 

To kill, aud generals turn it hito jest. 

LXI. 

^"pJetl”*^ feelings ran their course coin- 

"^“’inouthf 

"sweet, most 

^‘‘"’droXTl 
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But when ou the lieutenant at her feet 

Her majesty, who liked to gaze on youth 
Almost as much as on a new despatch, 
Glanced mildly, all the world was on the watch. 

LXII. 

Though somewhat large, exuberant, and 
truculent, 

■\\Tien while pleased, she was as 

fine a figure 

As those who like things rosy, ripe, and 
succulent, 

Would wish to look on, while they are in 
vigour. 

She could repay each amatory look you lent 

With interest, and in turn was wont with 
rigour 

To exact of Cupid's bills the full amount 
At sight, nor would permit j*ou to discount. 

Lxni. 

With her the latter, though at times con- 
venient. 

Was not so necessary ; for they tell 
That she was handsome, and tliougli fierce 
look'd lenient, 

And always used her favourites too well. 

If once beyond her boudoir’s precincts in ye 
went. 

Your “fortune” was in a fair way “to 
swell 

A man” (as Giles says'; for though she 
would widow all 

Nations, she liked man as an individual. 

LXIV. 

What a strange thing is man ! and what a 
stranger 

Is woman I What a whirlwind is her head. 
And what a whirlpool full of depth and 
danger 

Is all the rest about her I Whether wed. 

Or widow, maid, or mother, she can change her 

Mind like the wind : whatever she has said 
Or done, is light to what she’ll say or do; — 
The oldest thing on record, and yet new ! 

LXV. 

Oh Catherine ! (for of all interjections, 

To thee both oh ! and ah ! belong of right 
In love and war) how odd are the connexions 

Of human thoughts, which jostle in their 
flight ! 

Just now yonrs were cut out in different 
sections: 

First Ismail’s capture caught your fancy 
quite; 

Next of new knights, the fresh and glorious 
batch ; 

And thirdly he who brought you the despatch ! 


LXVI. 

Shakspeare talks of “ the herald Mercury 
New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; ” 
And some such visions cross'd her majesty, 
MTiiJe her young herald knelt before her 
still. 

’T is very true the hill seem’d rather high. 
For a lieutenant to climb up; but skill 
SmootliM even the Simplon’s steep, and by 
God’s blessing, 

M ith youth and health all kisses are “ hea- 
ven-kissing.” 

LXATI. 

Her majesty look’d down, the youth look’d 
up— 

And so they fell in love; — she with his 
face, 

His grace, his God-knows-what : for Cupid’s 
cup 

With the first draught intoxicates apace, 

A quintessential laudanum or “black drop,” 
Which makes one drunk at once, without 
the base 

Expedient of full bumpers; for the eye 
In love drinks all life's fountains (save tears) 
dry. 

Lxrai. 

He, on the other hand, if not in love. 

Fell into that uo less imperious passion, 
Self-love — which, when some sort of thing 
above 

Ourselves, a singer, dancer, much in fashion. 
Or duchess, princess, empress, “ deigns to 
prove ” 

(’T is Pope's phrase) a great longing, though 
a rash one, 

For one especial person out of many, 

Makes us believe ourselves as good as any. 

LXIX. 

Besides, he was of that delighted age 

Which makes all female ages equal — when 
We don't much care with whom we may, 
engage. 

As bold as Paniel in the lions’ den. 

So that we can our native sun assuage 
In the next ocean, which may flow just 
then. 

To make a twilight in, just as Sol’s heat is 
Quench'd in the lap of the salt sea, or Thetis. 

LXX. 

And Catherine (we must say thus much for 

Though bold and bloody, was the kind of 
thing ^ . /, • 

Whose temporary passion was quite flattenng. 
Because each lover look’d a sort of king, 
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Made up upon au amatory pattern, 

A royal husband in all save the ri7iff— 
Which, being the damn’dest pai t of niatri- 
^ mony, 

Seem'd taking out the sting to leave the honey. 

LXXI. 

And when you add to this, her womanhood 
In its meridian, lier blue eyes or gi*ay — 
(The last, if they have soul, are quite as good. 
Or better, as the best examples say : 
Napoleon’s, Mary’s (queen of Scotland), 
should 

Lend to that colour a transcendent ray ; 
Pallas also sanctions the same hue, 

Too wise to look through optics black or 
blue)— 

LXXIL* 

sweet smile, and her then majestic hgure, 

Her plumpness, her imperial condescen- 
sion, 

^ much bigger 

(rellows whom Messalina’s self would pen- 
sion), * 

ill juicy vigour, 

AVith other extras, which we need not 
mention, — 

All these, or any one of these, explain 
Enough to make a stripling very vain, 

Lxxni. 

And that ’s enough, for love is vanity) 

Selfish in its beginning as its end, 

Except where ’t is a mere insanity, 

A maddening spirit which would strive to 
blend 

Itself witli beauty’s frail inanity, 

On which the passion’s self seems to depend • 
And hcncc some heathenish philosophers 
Make love the main-spring of the universe, 

LXXIV. 

Besides Platonic love, besides the love 

t^^e.love of sentiment, the loving 
Of faithful pairs— (I needs must rhyme with 
dove, 

That good old steam-boat which keeps 
verses moving ^ 

'Gainst reason— Reason ne’er was hand-and- 
glove 

With rhyme, but always leant less to im- 
proving 

The sound than sense) besides all these pre- 
tences ^ 

To love, there are those things which words 
name senses ; 


LXXV. 

Those movements, those improvements in 
our bodies 

Which make all bodies anxious to get out 
Of their own sand-pits, to mix with a god- 
dess, 

For such all women are at first no doubt. 
How boEutiful thEt moment ! End how odd is 
That fever which precedes the languid rout 
Of our sensations ! AVliat a curious way 
The whole thing is of clothing souls in clay I 

LXXM. 

The noblest kind of love is love Platonical, 

To end or to begin with ; the next grand 
Is that which may be christen’d love ca- 
nonical, 

Because the clergy take the thing in hand : 
Ihe third sort to be noted in our chronicle 
As flourishing in every Christian land. 

Is, when chaste matrons to their other ties 
Add what may be call'd marriage in disguise. 

LXXVII. 

Well, we Avon’t analyse — our story must 
Tell for itself ; the sovereign was smitten, 
Juan much flatter’d by her love, or lust;— 

I cannot stop to alter w'ords once WTitteu, 
Aim the two are so mix’d with hnman dust, 
That he who names one^ both perchance 
may hit on : 

But in such matters Russia’s mighty em- 
press 

Behaved no better than a common semp- 
stress. 

LXXITII. 

The i\hole court melted into one wide whis. 
per, 

And all lips were applied unto all ears ! 

The elder ladies wrinkles curl’d much crisper 

As they beheld; the younger cast some 
leers 

On one another, and each lovely lisper 

bmiled as she talk’d the matter o’er - but 
tears 

in each clouded eye 
Of all the standing army who stood by. 

LXXIX. 

All the ambassadors of all the powers 

mo proniised to be ^eat in some few hours ? 

A 1^ ^ soon (though life is but a span 

Already liey beheld the silver showers ^ 

Of rubles ram, as fast as specie can. 
tpon his cabinet, besides the presents 
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LXXX. 

Catherine was generous, — all such ladies are : 

Love — that groat opener of the heart and 
all 

The wa3’s tliat lead there, be they near or far, 

Above, below, by turnpikes great or 
small, — 

Love — i^though she had a cursed taste for war. 

And was not the best wife, miless we call 
Such Clytemuestra, though perhaps t is 
better 

That one should die, than two drag on the 
fetter) — 

LXXXI. 

Love had made Catherine make each lover’s 
fortune, 

Unlike our own half-chaste Elizabeth, 
W’hose avaiice all disbursements did impor- 
tune. 

If history, the giand liar, ever saith 
The truth ; and though grief her old age 
might shorten, 

Because she put a favourite to death, 

Her vile, ambiguous method of flirtation. 

And stinginess, disgrace her sex and station. 


LXXXII. 

But when the leviie rose, and all was bustle 
In the dissolving circle, all the nations’ 
Ambassadors began as ’t were to hustle 
Bound the young man with their congratu- 
lations. 

Also the softer silks were heard to rustle 
Of gentle dames, among whose recreations 
It is to speculate on handsome faces, 
Especially when such lead to high places. 

LX XXIII. 

Juan, who found lumself, he knew not how, 

A general object of attention, made 
His answers with a very gi*aceful bow, 

As if born for the ministerial trade. 

Though mo<lest, on his unembarrass’d brow 
Nature liad written “gentleman.” He said 
Little, but to the purpose; and his manner 
Flung hovering graces o’er him like a banner. 

LXXXIV. 

All order from her majesty consign’d 
Our young lieutenant to the genial care 
Of those in office : all the world look’d kind, 
(As it will look sometimes with the first stai’e, 
"Which youth would not act ill to keep in 
mind,) 

As also did Miss Protasoff then there, 
Named from her mj’stic office “ I’Eprouveuse,” 
A term inexplicable to the Muse. 


LXXXV. 

With her then, as in humble duty bound, 
Juan retired, — and so will I, until 
My Pegasus shall tii*e of touching gi'ound. 
We have just lit on a heaven-kissing 
hUl,” 

So lofty that I feel my brain turn round, 

And all my fancies whirling like a mill; 
Which is a signal to my nerves and brain, 

To take a quiet ride in some green lane. 




Canto the Tenth, 


I. 


When Newton saw an apple fall, he found 
In that slight startle from his contem- 
plation — 

"T is eaid (for I ’ll not answer above ground 
For any sage’s creed or calculation) — 

A mode of proving that the earth turn’d round 
In a most natural whirl, called “gravi- 
tation ; ” 

And this is the sole mortal who could 
grapple, 

Since Adam, with a fall, or with an apple. 

n. 

Man fell with apples, and with apples rose, 

If this be true ; for we must deem the mode 
In which Sir Isaac Newton could disclose 
Through the then unpaved stars the turn- 
pike road, 

A thing to counterbalance human woes : 

For ever since immortal man hath glow'd 
With all kinds of mechanics, and full soon 
Steam-engines will conduct him to the moon. 

nr. 

And wherefore this exordium? — Why, just 
now, 

In taking up this paltry sheet of paper, 

My bosom underwent a glorious glow, 

And my internal spirit cut a caper: 

And though so much inferior, as I know, 

To those who, by the dint of glass and 

vapour, ^ , 

Discover stars, and sail in the wind s eye, 

I wish to do as much by poesj*. 

IV. 

In the wind's eye I have sail’d, aud sail; but 

for , . V . 

The stars, I own my telescope is dun , 

But at the least I have shuim'd the coruinoi 

And^leaviiig land far out of sight, would 
skim 
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The ocean of eternity ; the roar 
Of breakers has not daunted my slight, 
trim, 

But 8tUl sea-worthy skiff ; and she may float 
Where ships have founder’d, as doth many a 
boat. 


We left our hero, Juan, in the bloom 
Of favouritism, but not yet in the blush ; — 
And far be it from my Muses to presume 
(Fori have more than one Muse at a push) 
To follow him beyond the drawing-room : 

It is enough that Fortune found him flush 
Of youth, and vigour, beauty, aud those 
things 

^Miich for an instant clip enjojTnent's wings. 

\l. 

But soon they gi-ow again and leave their 
nest. 

“Ohl” saith the Psalmist, “that I had a 
dove’s 

Pinions to flee away, and be at rest I ’’ 

And who that recollects young years and 
loves, — 

Though hoary now, and with a withering 
breast, 

And palsied fancy, which no longer roves 
Beyond its dimm’d eye's sphere,— but would 
much rather 

Sigh like his son, than cough like Lis grand- 
father? 

VII. 

But sighs subside, and tears (even widows’) 
shrink. 

Like Arno in the summer, to a shallow, 

So narrow as to sliame their wintry brink, 
Which tlnreatens inundations deep and yel- 
low I 

Such difference doth a few months make 
You’d think 

Grief a rich field which never would lie 
fallow ; 

No more it doth, its ploughs but change their 
boys, 

Who furrow some new soil to sow for joys. 

VIII. 

But coughs will come when sighs depart 

and now 

cease; for oft the one 

Will bring the other, ere the lake-like brow 
Is ruffled by a wrinkle, or the sun 
Of life reach’d ten o’clock : and while a glow 
Hectic and brief as summer’s day nigh done* 
O erspreads the cheek which seems too pure 
for clay, * 

Thousands blaze, love, hope, die,— how hapnv 
they I— ^ 
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LX. 

But Juan was not meant to die so soon. 

We left him in the focus of such glory 
As may be won by favour of the moon 
Or ladies’ fancies— rather transitory 
Perhaps ; but who would scorn the month of 
June, 

Because December, with his breath so 
hoary, 

Must come? Much rather should he court 
the ^y, 

To hoard up warmth against a wintry day. 

X. 

Besides, he had some qualities which fix 
Middle aged ladies even more than young: 
The former know what’s what; while new- 
fledged chicks 

Knoiv little more of love than what is sung 
In rhjTnes, or dreamt (for fancy will play 
tricks) 

In visions of those skies from whence Love 
sprung. 

Some reckon women by their suns or years, 

I rather think the moon should date the 
dears. 

XI. 

And why? because she’s changeable and 
chaste. 

I know no other reason, whatsoe’er 
Suspicious people, who find fault in haste. 
May choose to tax me with ; which is not 
fair, 

Nor flattering to “their temper or their 
taste," 

As my friend Jeffrey \\Tites with such an 
air : 

However, I forgive him, and I trust 
He will forgive himself ;— if not, I must. 

XH. 

i Old enemies who have become new friends 
I Should so continue— ’t is a point of honour • 

I Aiid 1 know notlung which could make a- 
mends 

' For a return to hatred : I would shun her 
Like garhc, howsoever she extends 
Her hundred arms and legs, and fain 
outrun her. 

Old flames, new wives, become our bitterest 
foes — 

Converted foes should scorn to join with 
those. 

XIII. 

This were the worst desertion renegadoes 
Lven shuffling Southey, that incarnate lie 
Uould scarcely join again the “reforma- 
does, ’’ 

Whom he forsook to fill the laureate’s sty: 
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And honest men from Iceland to Barbadoes, 
Whether in Caledon or Italy, 

Should not veer round with every breath, nor 
seize 

To i>ain, the moment when you cease to 
please. 

XIV. 

The lawyer and the critic but behold 
The baser sides of literature and life, 

And nought remains unseen, but much un- 
told, 

By those who scour those double vales of 
strife. 

While common men gi’ow ignorantly old. 

The lawyer’s brief is like the surgeon’s 
knife, 

Dissecting the whole inside of a question, 
And with it all the process of digestion. 

XV. 

A legal broom ’s a moral chimney-sweeper, 
And that ’s the reason he himsell^s so 
dirty ! 

The endless soot bestows a tint far deexier 
Than can be hid by altering his shirt ; he 
Betains the sable stains of the dark creeper. 
At least some twenty-nine do out of thirty. 
In all their habits ; — not so you, I own ; 

As C®sar wore his robe you wear your gown. 


xvm. 

As “Auld Lang Syne” brings Scotland, one 
and all, 

Scotch plaids, Scotch snoods, the blue hills, 
and clear streams, 

The Dee, the Don, Balgounie’s brig’s black 
wall^ 

All my boy feelings, all my gentler dreams 

Of what I then dreamt^ clothed in their own 
pall, 

Like Banquo's offspring ; — floating past me 
seems 

My childhood in this childishness of mine : 

I cai’e not — ’tis a glimpse of Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

XDC. 

And though, as you remember, in a fit 

Of wrath and rhyme, when juvenile and 
curly, 

I rail’d at Scots to show my wrath and 
wit, 

Which must be own’d was sensitive and 
surly. 

Yet ’tis in vain such sallies to permit. 

They cannot quench young feelings fresh 
and early : 

I scotch'd not kill’d ” the Scotchman in my 
blood, 

And love the laud of “ mountain and of 
flood.” 


X^^. 

And all our little feuds, at least all mine. 
Dear Jeffrey, once my most redoubted foe 
(As far as rhyme and criticism combine 
To make such puppets of us things below). 
Are over: Here’s a health to “Auld Lang 
Syne !” 

I do not know you, and may never know 
Your face — but you have acted on the whole 
Most nobly, and I own it from my soul. 


And when I use the phi’ase of “ Auld Lang 
Syne!” 

’T is not address’d to you — the more ’s the 
l)ity 

For me, for I would rather take my wine 

With you, than aught (save Scott) in your 
l^roud city. 

But somehow— it may seem a schoolboy’s 
whine, 

And yet I seek not to be grand nor T\’itty, 
But I am half a Scot by birth, and bred 
A whole one, and my heart flies to my 
head, — 


XX. 

Don Juan, who was real, or ideal,— 

For both are much the same, since what 
men think 

Lxists when the once thinkers are less real 
Than w'hat they thought, for mind can 
never sink, 

And ’gainst the body makes a strong appeal; 

And yet ’t is very puzzling on the brink 
Of •what is call’d eternity, to stare. 

And know no more 01 what is here, than 
there ; — 

XXI. 

Don Juan grew a very polish'd Bussian— 
How we won’t mention, why we need not 

say : 

Few youthful minds can stand the strong 
concussion 

Of any slight temptation in their way 
But his just now were spread as is a 
cushion 

Smooth’d for a monarch’s seat of Iionoar. 
gay 

Damsels, and dances, revels, ready money , 
Made ice seem paradise, and winter sunny. 
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XXII. 

TUo favour of the empress was agreeable ; 

And though the duty wax’d a little hard. 
Young people at his time of life should be 
able 

To come off handsomely iu that regard. 

He was now growing up like a green tree, 
able 

For love, wai*, or ambition, which reward 
Their luckier votaries, till old age’s tedium 
Make some prefer the circulating medium. 

xxm. 

About this time, as might have been antici- 
pated, 

Seduced by youth and dangerous examples, 
Don Juan gi-ew, I fear, a little dissipated ; 

Which is a sad thing, and not only tramples 
On our fresh feelings, but — as being partici- 
pated 

With all kinds of incorrigible samples 
Of frail humanity — must make us selfish, 

And shut our souls up in us like a shell-fish. 

XX I\'. 

Tins we pass over. We will also pass 

The usual progiess of intrigues between 
Unequal matches, such as are, alas I 

A young lieutenant’s with a not old queen, 
But one who is not so youthful as she was 

In all the royalty of sweet seventeen. 
Sovereigns may sway materials, but not 
matter, 

And wrinkles, the d d democrats, won’t 

Hatter. 

XXV. 

And death, the sovereign’s sovereign, though 
the great 

^^J’^cchus of all mortality, who levels, 

''Hh Lis Agraria7i laws, the high estate 

Of him who feasts, and fights, and roars, 
and revels, 

To one small grass-grown patch {which must 
await 

Corruption for its crop) with the poor 
devils 

Who never had a foot of land till now,— 
Death s a reformer, all men must allow. 

XXVI. 

He lived (not Death, but Juan) in a hurry 

Of waste, and haste, and glare, and gloss, 
and glitter, ** 

In this gay clime of bear-skins black and 
furry — 

Which (though I hate to say a thing that’s 
bitter) 


Peep out sometimes, when things are in a 
flurry, 

Through all the “ pimile and fine linen,” 
fitter 

For Babylon’s than Bussia’s royal harlot — 
And neutralise her outward show of scarlet. 

XXVH. 

And this same state we won’t describe: we 
would 

Perhaps from hearsay, or from recollection ; 
But getting nigh grim Dante’s “obscure 
wood,” 

That horrid equinox, that hateful section 
Of human years, that half-way house, that 
rude 

Hut, whence wise travellers didve with 
circumspection 

Life’s sad post-horses o’er the dreary frontier 
Of age, and looking back to youth, give one 
tear ; — 

» 

XX^^II. 

I won’t describe, — that is, if I can help 

Description ; and I won t reflect,— that is, 

If I can stave off thought, wliich— as a whelp 

Clings to its teat — sticks to me through the 
ab3-ss 

Of this odd labyrinth ; or as the kelp 

Holds by the rock ; or as a lover’s kiss 
Drains its first draught of lips:— but, as I 
said, 

I won’t philosophise, and will be read. 

XXIX. 

Juan, instead of courting courts, was 
courted, — 

A thing which happens rarely: this he 
owed 

Much to his youth, and much to his reported 

Valour; much also to the blood he show’d, 
Like a race-horse; much to each dress ho 
sported, 

'\Miich set the beauty off in which he 
glow’d. 

As pui'ple clouds befringe the sun ; but most 
He owed to an old woman and his post. 

XXX. 

He wrote to Spain and all his near re- 
lations, 

Perceiving he was in a handsome way 
Of gettmg on himself, and finding stations 

For cousins also, answer’d the same day 
Several prepared themselves for emigrations- 

And eating ices, were o’erheard to say. 

That with the addition of a slight pelisse 
Matlrid’s and Moscow’s climes were of a 
piece. 
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XXXI. 

His mother, Donna Inez, finding, too, 

Tliat in the lieu of drawing on his banker, 

Wlicre his assets were waxing rather few. 
He had brought his spencUng to a hand- 
some anchor, — 

Eoplied, “that she was glad to see him 
through 

Those pleasures after wliich wild youth 
will hanker ; 

As the sole sign of man’s being in his senses 

Is, learning to reduce his past expenses. 

XXXII. 

“ She also recommended him to God, 

And no less to God’s Son, as well as 
Mother, 

Warn’d him against Greek worship, which 
looks odd 

In Catholic eyes; but told him, too, to 
smotlier 

Oiilicard dislike, which don’t look well 
abroad ; 

Inform’d him tliat he had a little brother 

Dorn in a second wedlock; and above 

All, praised the empress’s maternal love. 


XXXIII. 

“ She could not too much give her ap2>ro- 
bation 

Cnto an emiiress, who prcferr'd young 
men 

Whose age, and what was better still, whose 
nation 

And climate, stopp’d all scandal (now and 
then) ; — 

At home it might have given her some 
vexation ; 

But where thermometers sink down to ten, 
Or five, or one, or zero, she could never 
Believe that vii’tue thaw'd before the river.” 

XXXIV. 

Oh for a forty-parson potter to chant 
Thy jiraise, Hypocrisy ! Oh for a hymn 
Loud as the virtues thou dost loudly vaunt, 
Not practise I Oh for trump of cherubim ! 
Or the ear-trumpet of my go^ old aunt, 

Who, though her siiectacles at last grew 
dim. 

Drew quiet consolation through its hint, 

When she no more could read the pious print. 

XXXV. 

She was no hypocrite at least, poor soul. 

But went to heaven in as sincere a way 
As anybo<ly on the elected roll. 

Which portions out upon the judgment day 


Heaven’s freeholds, in a sort of doomsday 
scroll, 

Such as the conqueror William did repay 
His knights with, lotting others’ properties 
Into some sixty thousand new knights’ fees. 

XXXVI. 

I can’t complain, whose ancestors are there, 
Erneis,Radulphus — eight-and-fortymanors 
(If that niy memory doth not greatly err) 
Were their reward for following Billy’s 
banners : 

And though I can’t hell) thinking ’t was 
scarce fair 

To strip the Saxons of their hydcSy like 
tanners ; 

Yet as they founded churches with the 
pro<luce. 

You’ll deem, no doubt, they put it to a good 
use. 

XXXWl. 

The gentle Juan flourish’d, though at times 
He felt like other plants call'd sensitive, 
Which shrink from touch, as monarchs do 
from rhymes, 

Save such as Southey can afford to give. 
Perhaps he long’d in bitter frosts for climes 
In w’hich the Neva’s ice would cease to live 
Before May-day : perhaps, despite his duty, 

In royalty’s vast arms he sigh’d for beauty : 

XXXATH. 

Perhaps — but, sans perhaps, we need not 
seek 

For causes young or old : the canker-worm 
Will feed upon the fairest, freshest cheek, 

As well as further drain the wither’d form: 
Care, like a housekeeper, brings every week 
His bills in, and however we may storm, 
They must be paid^ though six days smoothly 
run, 

The seventh will bring blue devils or a dan. 


XXXIX. 

I don’t know how it was, hut he grew sick : 
The empress was alarm’d, and her pby- 
sician 

(The same who physick’d Peter) found tnc 

tick . , 

Of his fierce pulse betoken a condition 
Wliich augur’d of the dead, however g^ntek 
Itself, and show’d a feverish disposition ; 
At wliich the whole court was extremely 
troubled, 

The sovereign shock’d, and all his medicines 
doubled. 
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XL. 

Low were the whispers, manifold the ru- 
mours, 

Some said he had been poison’d by 
Potemkin ; 

talk d learnedly of certain tumours, 
Exhaustion, or disorders of the same kin ; 
Some said ’twas a concoction of the humours, 
Which with the blood too readily will claim 
kin ; 

Others again were ready to maintain, 

Twas only the fatigue of last campaign.” 

XLI. 

But hero is one prescription out of many : 

” Sodjo sulphat. ^fs. Maniuc optim. 

Aq. fervent, f. 5 ifs. i5ij. tinct. Seniiie 
Haustus ’ (and here the surgeon came and 
cupp’d him), 

*‘B. Piilv. Com. gr. iij. Tpecacuanlno” 

(With more beside if Juan had not stopp’d 
'em). 

Bolus PotassfD Sulphuret. sumendus, 

Et haustus ter in die capiendus." 

XIJI. 

Tins is the way physicians mend or end us, 
becundum artein : but although we sneer 
In health— when ill, wo call them to attend 
us, 

propensity to jeer; 

''m H ' hiatus maxime deflendus,” 

To be lill’d up by spade or mattock, ’s near, 
instead of gliding graciously down Letlie, 

\\e tease mild Baillie, or soft Abernethy. 

XTJII. 

Juan demurr’d at tliis first notice to 

Quit; and though death had threaten’d an 
ejection. 

His youth and constitution bore him tlironch 
And sent the doctors in a new direction ’ 
But still Ins state was delicate: the hue 

Of health but flicker’d with a faint re- 
flection 

Along his wasted check, and seem’d to gravel 
Ihe faculty— who said that he must travel. 

XI.IV. 

Tim climate was too cold, they said, for him 
^tendian-born, to bloom in. This opinion’ 

^\vi Catherine look a little grim 

ho did not like at first to lose her miSon • 
But n hen she saw his dazzling eye wax dim 

” Ifinioif like an eagle's wiS c^’t 

But to send him on a mission, 

liut m a style becoming his condition. 


XLV. 

There was just then a kind of a discussion, 

A sort of treaty or negotiation, 

Betw^n the British cabinet and Buesian, 

^ prevarication 

With which great states such things are apt 
to push on ; 

Something about the Baltic's navigation. 
Hides, train-oil, tallow, and the rights of 
Thetis, 

Which Britons deem their “ uti possidetis.” 

xLvr. 

^ had a handsome way 
Of fitting out her favourites, conferr'd 
ibis secret charge on Juan, to display 
At once her royal splendour, and reward 
His services. He kiss’d hands the next day 
Beccived instructions how to play his card, 
\\as laden with all kinds of gifts and 
honours, 

Whicli show’d what great disccrumeut was 
tijc donor s* 


XLVII, 

But she was lucky, and luck's all. Your 
queens 

Are generally pro.sperous in reigning; 

^Vhicb puzzles us to know what Fortune 
means : 

But to continue: though her years were 
waning. 

Her climacteric teased lier like her teens • 

And thougJi her dignity brook'd no com- 
plaitnng, 

''‘'“‘■ess her, 

She could not find at first a fit successor. 

XLViir. 

But tiine, the comforter, will come at last* 

hours, and twice that 

Of canditlates requesting to bo placed, 

Not that she meant to fix again in haste. 

Nor did she find the quantity encumber, 

But a ways choosmg with deliberation, 

Kept the place open for their emulation. 

XLIX. 

AVbile this high post of honour 's in abeyance 
For one or two days, reader, we request 

him from Petersborgh the 

Cc 
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Barouche, which had the glory to display once 
The fair czarina’s autocratic crest 
AVheix, a new Ijxhigene, she went to Tanris, 
Was given to her favourite, and now hore his. 

L. 

A bull-dog, and a bull-finch, and an ermine, 
All private favourites of Don Juan ; — for 
(Let deeper sages the true cause determine) 
He had a kind of inclination, or 
Weakness, for what most people deem mere 
vennin. 

Live animals : an old maid of threescore 
For cats and birds more penchant ne’er dis- 
play’d, 

Although he was not old, nor even a maid; — 

LI. 

The animals aforesaid occupied 
Their station ; there were valets, secre- 
taries. 

In other vehicles ; but at his side 
Sat little Leila, who survived the parries 
He made 'gainst Cossac^iue sabres in the wide 
Slaughter of Ismail. Though my wild ' 
Muse varies 

Her note, she don’t forgot the infant girl 
Wliom he jxreserved, a pure and living pearl. 

LIT. 

Poor little thing ! She was as fair as docile, 
And with that gentle, serious character, 

As rare in living beings as a fossile 

Man, ’midst thy mould3’ mammoths, “grand 
Cuvier!’’ 

Ill fitted was her ignorance to jostle 

With this o’erwhelming world, where all 
must en* ; 

But she was yet but ten years old, and there- 
fore 

^A’as tranquil, though she knew not why or 
wherefore. 

LIII. 

Don Juan loved her, and she loved him, as 
Nor brother, father, sister, daughter love. 

I cannot tell exactlj’ what it was; 

He w'as not yet quite old enough to prove 
Parental feelings, and the other class. 

Call'd brotherly affection, could not move 
His bosom, — for he never had a sister : 

Ah ! if he had, how much lie would have 
miss’d her ! 

LIV. 

And still less was it sensual ; for besides 
That he was not an ancient debauchee, 

(Who like sour fruit, to stir their veins' salt 
tides, 

As acids rouse a dormant alkali,) 


Although {'twill happen as our planet guides) 
His youth was not the chastest that might 
be, 

There was the purest Platonism at bottom 
Of all his feelings — only he forgot ’em. 

LV. 

Just now there was no jicril of temptation ; 

He loved the infant orphan he had saved. 
As patriots (now and then) may love a nation; 
His pride, too, felt that she was not en- 
slaved 

Owing to him; — as also her salvation 
Through liis means and the church’s might 
be paved. 

But one thing’s odd, which here must be 
inserted, 

The little Turk refused to be converted. 

LVI. 

'T was strange enough she should retain the 
impression 

Through such a scene of change, and dread, 
and slaughter ; 

But though three bishops told her the trans- 
gression, 

She show'd a great dislike to holy water: 
She also had no passion for confession ; 
Perhaps she had nothing to confess : — no 
matter 

Wliate’er the cause, the church made little 
of it — 

She still held out that Mahomet was a 
prophet. 

Lvn. 

In fact, the only Christian she could bear 
Was Juan ; whom she seem’d to have 
selected 

In place of what her home and friends once 
were. 

He naturally loved what he protected; 

I And thus thej’ form'd a rather curious pair, 

A guardian green in years, a ward con- 
, nected 

' In neither clime, time, blood, with her dc- 
' fender ; 

And yet this want of ties made theirs more 
tender. 

LVIII. 

They journey'd on through Poland and 
through Warsaw, 

Famous for mines of salt and yokes of iron . 
Throngh Courlaiid also, which that famous 
farce saw 

Which gave her dukes the graceless name 
of “ Biron.” 
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'Tis the same landscape which the modem 
Mars saw 

Who march’d to Moscow, led by Fame, the 
siren ! 

To lose by one month’s frost some twcntv 
years ^ 

Of conquest, and his guard of grenadiers. 

LIX. 

not seem an anti-climax : — “ Oh I 

My guard ! my old guard 1 ’’ exclaim’d that 
god of clay. 

Think of the Thunderer’s falling down below 
Carotid-arteryH-utting (’astlercagh! 

Alas I that glory should be chill d by snow ! 

AHM ^^osci»«ko’s name 

^^Slit^s^tter fii-e through ice, like Hecla’s 

LX. 

Proper through Prussia 

And Konigsberg, the capital, whose vaunt 
Besides some veins of iron, lead, or coi.pcr, ’ 
Has lately been the great Professor Kant. 
Juan, who cared not a tobacco stopT)cr 
About philosophy, pursued his jaunt 
lo (xcrinany, whose somewhat tardy millions 

mans their ik!s- 

LXI. 

And thence through Berlin, Dresden, and the 

Until he reach’d the castellated Rhine:— 

Ye glorious Gothic scenes! how much ve 
Strike •' 

Alli)hantasies, not even excepting mine! 

A grev wall, a green ruin, rusty pik?, 

Make my soul pass the equinoctial line 

'"hover" worlds, and 

Upon their airy confines, half-seas-over. 
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From thence to Holland’s Hague and Hel- 
vootsluys, 

That H-ater-IaiKl of Dutchmen amt of 
ditches, 

■\\ bore juniper expresses i!s best juice, 

Ilio poor man's sparkling substitute for 
nenes. 

Senates and sages have condemn’d its use— 
But o deny the mob a conlial. which is 
Too often all the clothing, meat, or fuel, 

Good govcrnnieut has left them, seems but 
cruel. 

LXIV. 

Here he embark'd, and with a llowing sail 
\\ ont bounding for the island of the free. 
Towards w-lncli the impatient wind blew half 
a gale ; 

High dash'd the spray, the bows dipp'd in 
the sea, ^ 

^pale^"*' turn’d somewhat 

But Juan, season’d, as he well might be, 

«tood to watch the skiffs. 

the cliffs"" " 

BX\'. 

At length they rose, like a white wall along 

wnt ^ border ; and Don Juan felt— 

mat p'cn young strangers feel a little strong 
\ t|ie Inst sight of Albion’s chalky belt— 

A kind of pride that lie should be among 

sbopkeepers, who sternly 

Tlieir gootls and edicts out from pole to polo 
And made the very billows pay tliem toll 


LXII. 

Mannheim, Bonn 
Which Drachcnfcls frowns over like a 
spectre “ 

Of the good feudal times for ever gone. 

leeume 

eXue. 

P'’“seuts to the inspector 
Ele^ en thousand maidenheads of bone 

The gi-eatest number flesh hath ever kiown. 


LXVI. 

^ spot of earth. 

Mind holds vyhat miff/u !,are been die 
noblest nation ; 

iMd ^ "'y ''irtih 

For 1 ' eneratiou 

hor Its decaying fame and former worth 

■“tionr" 

Of absence lay one’s old resentments lei el 
^Mien a man s country 's going to the devii. 

L-WJI. 

How' f""y’ ‘‘■“■y. >'>'ow 

ahLfr^f -- ‘*--g>-ut 

Hmy eager all the earth is for the blow 
^ "swofdf “> 
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How all the nations deem her their worst foe, 
That worse than worst of foesy the once 
adored 

False fiiend, who held out freedom to man- 
kind, 

And now would chain them, to the very 
mind ; — 


Lxvni. 

Would she be proud, or boast herself the 
free, 

Who is but first of slaves? The nations 
are 

111 prison, — but the gaoler, what is he ? 

No less a victim to the bolt and bar. 

Is the poor privilege to tiun the key 

Upon the captive, freedom ? He’s as far 

From the enjoyment of the eai*th and air 

Who watches o’er the chain, as they who 
weal*. 


LXIX. 

Don Juan now saw Albion’s cai'licst beauties, 
Thy cliffs, dear Dover ! harbour, and hotel ; 

Thy custom-house, with all its delicate duties ; 
Thy waiters running mucks at every bell ; 

Thy packets, all whose passengers are booties 
To those who upon land or water dwell ; 

And last, not least, to strangers uninstructed. 

Thy long, long bills, whence nothing is de- 
ducted. 

LXX. 

Juan, though careless, young, and magnifique, 
And rich in rubles, diamonds, cash, and 
credit, 

Who did not limit much his bills per week. 
Yet stared at this a little, though he paid 
it— 

(His Maggior Duomo, a smart, subtle Greek, 
Before him summ’d the awful scroll and 
read it) : 

But, doubtless, as the air, though seldom 
sunny. 

Is free, the respiration’s worth the money. 

LXXI. 

On with the horses ! Off to Canterbury ! 
Tramp, tramp o’er pebble, and splash, splash 
through puddle ; 

Hurrah I how swdftly speeds the post so merry ! 
Not like slow Germany, wherein they 
muddle 

Along the road, as if they went to bimy 

Their fare ; and also pause besides, to 
fuddle. 

With “ schnapps ” — sad dogsl whom “Huuds- 
fot,” or “ Verflucter,” 

Affect no more than lightning a conductor. 


LXXH. 

Now there is nothing gives a man such spirits, 
Leavening his blood as cayenne doth a 
curry, 

As going at full speed — no matter where its 
Direction be, so ’tis but in a hurry, 

And merely for the sake of its o^m merits ; 
For the less cause there is for all this 
flurry, 

The greater is the pleasure in an-iving 
And the great end of travel — which is driving. 


Lxxin. 

They saw at Canterbury the cathedral ; 
Black Edward’s helm, and Becket’s bloody 
stone. 

Were pointed out as usual by the bedial, 

In the same quaint, miinterested tone : — 
There's glory again for you, gentle reader! 
All 

Ends in a rusty casque and dubious bone. 
Half-solved into these sodas or magnesias. 
Which form that bitter draught, the human 
species. 

LXXIV. 

The effect on Juan was of coiu’sc sublime : 

He breatlied a thousand Cressys, as he saw 
That casque, which never stoop’d except to 
Time. 

Even the bold Churchman’s tomb excited 

. . 1-1 

Who died in the then great attempt to climb 
O'er kings, who now at least must talk of 
law 

Before they butcher. Little Leila gazed, 

And ask’d why such a structure had been 
raised; 

LXXV. 

And being told it was “ God's house,” she 

said , . , , 

He was well lodged, but only wonder d how 

He suffer’d Infidels in his homestead, 

The cruel Nazarenes, who had laid low 
His holy temples in the lands which bred 
The True Believers and her infant brow 
Was bent with grief that Mahomet shouW 

resign , ^ ^ 

A. mosque so noble, flung like pearls to swme. 


LXX\T. 

)n ! on I through meadows, managed like a 

garden, , .• 

A paradise of hops and high production , 

i'or, after years of travel by a bard in 
Countries of greater heat, but lesser suction, 
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A green field is a sight which makes him 
pardon 

The absence of that more sublime coii- 
stractiou 

Which mixes up vines, olives, precipices, 

Glaciers, volcanos, oranges, and ices. 

LXX\*n. 

And when I tliiiik upon a pot of beer 

But I won’t weep !— and so drive on, pos- 
tilions ! 

As the smart boys spurr’d fast in their career, 
Juan admired these highways of free 
millions ; 

A country in all senses the most dear 
To foreigner or native, save some silly ones, 

\\ ho -“kick against the pricks” just at this 
juncture, 

And for their pains get only a fresh puncture. 

Lxxvm. 

What a delightful tiling’s a turnpike road ! 

So smooth, so level, such a mode of shaving 

The earth, as scarce the eagle in the broad 
Air can accomplish, with his wide wings 
waving. ® 

Had such been cut in Phaeton’s time the 
J?od 

Had told his son to satisfy his craving 

With the York mail ; — but onward as we 
roll, 

“ Surgit amari allquid ’’—the toll ! 


LXXIX. 

Alas ! how deeply painful is all payment ! 
lake lives, take wives, take aught except 
men’s purses. 

As Machiavel shows those in purple raiment, 
buch IS the shortest way to general curses. 

Alley liate a murderer much less than a 
claimant 

On that sweet ore which evervbodv 
nurses. — •' 

Kill a man’s family, and he may brook it, 

But keep your hands out of his breeches’ 
pocket : 

KXXX. 

So said the Florentine ; ye monarchs, liearken 
io your instructor. Juan now was borne, 

Just as the day began to wane and darken, 

O er tlie high hiU, which looks with prid(‘ 
or scorn ^ 

Toward tlie great city.— Ye who have a 
spark in 

A Cockney spirit, smile or mourn 

Accoiding as you take things well or ill- 

BoW Britons, we are now on Shooter’s Hill I 


LXXXI. 

The sun went down, the smoke rose up as 
from 

A lialf-unquench d volcano, o'er a space 
Which well beseem’d the “Devil’s drawing- 
room,” 

As some have quaUfied that wondrous place : 
But Juan fdt, though not approaching homCy 
As one who, though lie were not of the race, 
Eevered the soil, of those true sons the 
motlier. 

Who butcher’d half tlie earth, and bullied 
t’other. 

Lxxxir. 

A mighty mass of brick, and smoke, and 
shipping, 

Dirty and dusky, but as wide as eye 
Could reach, with here and there a sail just 
skipping 

In sight, then lost amidst the forestry 
Of inasts ; a wilderness of steeples peeping 
On tiptoe through tlieu- sea-coal canopy: 

A huge, dun cupola, like a foolscap crown 
On a fool’s head— and there is London Town 

Lxxxiir. 

But Juan saw not this : each wreath of smoke 
Appear d to liim but as the magic vapour 
Of some alehymic furnace, from whence broke 
The wealth of worlds (a wealth of tax and 
paper) : 

The gloomy 'clouds, which o’er it as a yoke 
Arc bow’d, and put the sun out like a taper, 

\\ ere nothing but the natural atmosphere. 
Extremely wholesome, though but rarelv 
clear. 

LXXXI^^ 

Hy)ause<t— and so will I ; as doth a crew 
Before they give their broadside. By and bv 
Aly gentle countrymen, we will renew ’ ’ 
Our old aaiuaintancc ; and at least I’ll try 
lo tell you truths you will not take as true 
Because they are so a male Mrs. Fry, 
null a soft besom will I sweep your halls, 

And brush a web or two from off the walls. 

LXXXV. 

Oh Mrs. Fry ! Why go to Newgate ? Why 

1 reach to poor rogues ? And wherefore not 
begin 

^ ith Carlton, or with other houses? Try 
lour hand at liarden d and imperial sin. 
lo mend tl^e people’s an absurdity, 

A jargon, a mere philanthropic din, 

Lnless you make their betters better * Fv ! 

i thought you had more religion, Mrs. Fry. 
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LXXXM. 

Teach them the decencies of j^ood threescore ; 
Cure them of tours, liussar and highland 
dresses ; 

Tell them that youth once gone returns no 
more, 

That hired huzzas redeem no laud’s dis- 
tresses * 

Tell them Sir William Curtis is a bore, 

Too dull even for the dullest of excesses, 
The witless FalstatT of a hoary Ilal, 

A fool whose bells Jiave ceased to ring at all. 

i.xxxvir. 

Tell them, though it may be perhaps too late 
On life's worn eontine, jaded, bloated, sated, 
To set up vain pretences of being great, 

'Tis not so to bo good ; and be it stated, 
The worthiest kings have ever loved least 
state; 

And tell them But you won’t, and I 

have prated 

Just now enough ; but by and by I ’ll prattle 
Like Roland s horn in Roncesvalles’ battle. 

Canto the Eleventh, 

I. 

When Bishop Berkeley .said “there was no 
matter,” 

And proved it — 'twas no matter what ho 
said : 

They say his system ’tis in vain to batter, 

Too subtle for the airiest human liead ; 

And yet who can believe it? I would shatter 
(Badly all matters down to stone or lead, 

Or adamant, to find the world a spirit. 

And wear my liead, denying that I wear it. 

II. 

Wliat a sublime discovery ’twas to make the 
Universe universal egotism. 

That all's ideal— «// onrtte/rcn/ I'll stake the 
AVorld (be it wliat you will) that fhat'a no 
schism : 

Oh Doubt I — if thou be’st Doubt, for which 
some take thee. 

But which I doubt extremely — thou sole I 
prism 

Of the Truth’s rays, spoil not mj’ draught of 
spirit ! 

Heaven’s brandy, though our brain can hardly 
bear it. 


HI. 

For ever and anon comes Indigestion 

(Not the most “dainty Ariel”), and per- 
plexes 

Our soarings with another sort of question : 

And that w’hich after all my spiiit vexes, 
Is, that I find no spot where man can rest 
eye on, 

ithout confusion of the sorts and sexes, 
C)f beings, stars, and this unriddled wouder, 
The world, wliich at the w'orst’s a glorious 
blunder — 

IV. 

If it be chance ; or if it be according 

To the old text, still better : — lest it should 
Turn out so, we ’ll say nothing ’gainst the 
wording. 

As several people think such hazards rude. 
They’re right; our days are too brief for 
affording 

Space to dispute what ?jo one ever could 
Decide, and evernhody one day will 
Know very clearly— or at least lie still. 

V. 

And therefore will I leave off metaphysical 
Discussion, which is neither here nor there; 
If I agree that what is, is ; then this I call 
Being quite persi)icuous and extremely fair ; 
The truth is, I’ve grown lately rather phthi- 
sical ; 

I don’t know what the reason is — the air 
Perhaps; but as I suffer from the shocks 
Of ilhiess, I grow much more orthodox. 

VI. 

The fir.st attack at once proved the Divinity 
(But that I never doubted, nor the Devil); 
The next, the Virgin’s mystical virginitj'; 

The third, the usual Origin of Evil ; 

The fourth at once establish'd the whole 
Trinity 

On so uncontrovertible a level, 

That I devoutly wish’d the three were four 
On puri)ose to believe so mucli tbe more. 

vir. 

To our theme. — The man who has stoo<l on 
the Acropolis 

And look’d down over Attica ; or lie 
"Who has sail’d where picturesque Constanti- 
nople is, 

Or seen Timbuetoo, or hath taken tea 
In small-eyed China’s crockery-ware inetro- 
jiolis. 

Or sat amidst the bricks of Nineveh, 

May not think much of Loudon’s first appear- 
ance — , „ 

But ask him what he thinks of it a year hence? 
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vm. 

Don J uau bad got out on Shooter’s Hill ; 
Sunset the time, the place the same de- 
cli^nty 

Which looks along that vale of good and ill 
"W^ere London streets ferment in full 
acti\'ity ; 

While everything around was calm and still. 
Except the creak of wheels, which on their 
pivot he 

Heard, — and that bee-like, bubbling, busy hum 
Of cities, that boil over with tlieir scum : — 

IX. 

I say, Don Juan, wrapt in contemplation, 
Walk’d on behmd his carriage, o’er the 
sujnmit, 

And lost in wonder of so great a nation, 

Gave way to t, since he could not over- 
come it. 

“And here, ’ he cried, “ is Freedom’s chosen 
station ; 

Here peal's the people’s voice, nor can 
entomb it 

Racks, prisons, inquisitions ; resurrection 
Awaits it, each new meeting or election. 

X. 

“Here are chaste wives, pure lives; here 
people pay 

But what they please ; and if that things 
be dear, 

'Tis only that they love to throw away 
Their cash, to show how much they have a 
year. 

Here laws are all inviolate ; none lay 
Traps for the traveller; every highway’s 
clear; 

Here” — ho was interrupted by a knife, 
With— “Damn your eyes! your money or 
your life 1 ” — 

XI. 

These freeborn sounds proceeded from four 
pads 

In ambush laid, who had perceived him loiter 
Behind his carriage; and, like handy lads. 
Had seized the lucky hour to reconnoitre. 

In which the heedless gentleman who gads 
Upon the road, unless he prove a fighter. 
May find himself within that isle of riches 
Exposed to lose his life as well as breeches. 

XII. 

Juan, who did not understand a word 
Of English, save their shibboleth, “God 
damn I ” 

And even that he had so rarely heard, 

He sometimes thought t was only their 
“ Salum,” 


Or “God be with you !” — and ’tis not absurd 
To think so : for half English as I am 
(To my misfortune), never can I say 
I heard them wish “ God with you,” save that 
way 


xm. 

Juan yet quickly understood their gesture, 
And being somewhat choleric and sudden, 

Drew forth a pocket-pistol from his vesture. 
And fire<l it into one assailant’s pudding — 

Who fell, as rolls an ox o’er in his pasture. 
And roar’d out, as he w'rithed his native 
mud in. 

Unto his nearest follower or henchman, 

“Oh Jack I I’m floor'd by that ’ere bloody 
Frenchman ! ” 

XIY. 

On which Jack and his train set off at 
speed, 

And Juan’s suite, late scatter’d at a dis- 
tance. 

Came up, all marvelling at such a deed, 

And offering, as usual, late assistance. 

Juan, who saw the moon’s late minion bleed 
As if his veins would pour out his exist- 
ence. 

Stood calling out for bandages and lint, 

And wish’d he had been less hasty with his 
flint. 


XV. 

“Perhaps,” thought he, “it is the country’s 
wont 

To welcome foreigners in this w’ay : now 
I recollect some innkeepers who don’t 
Differ, except in robbing with a bow, 

In lieu of a bare blade and brazen front. 

But what is to be done ? I can’t allow’ 

The fellow to lie groaning on the road : 

So take him up ; I ’ll help you with the load.” 


XVI. 

But ere they could perfonn this pious duty, 

The dying man cried, “ Hold I I ’ve got my 
gruel I 

Oh ! for a glass of 77iax! We’ve miss’d our 
booty ; 

Let me die where lam!” And as the fuel 

Of life shrunk in his heart, and thick and 
sooty 

The drops fell from his death-wound, and 
he drew ill 

His breath,— he from his swelling throat 
untied 

A kerchief, citing “Give Sal that ! ’’—and 
died. 
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xvu. 

The cravat stain’d with blowly drops fell 
down 

Before Bon Juan’s feet : he could not tell 
Exactly why it was before him thrown, 

Nor what the meaning of the man’s 
farewell. 

Poor Tom was once a kiddy upon town, 

A thorough varmint, and a real swell. 

Full flash, all fancj’, until fairly diddled, 

His pockets first and then his boily riddled. 

XVIII. 

Bon Juan, having done the best he could 
In all the circumstances of the case, 

As soon as “Crowner’s quest” allow’d, pur- 
sue<l 

His travels to the capital apace ; — 
Esteeming it a little hard he should 

In twelve hours’ time, and very little 
space, 

Have been obliged to slay a free-born native 
In self-defence: this made him meditative. 


He from tlie world had cut off a^eat man. 

Who in his time liad made heroic bustle. 

Who in a row like Tom could lead the van, 

Booze in the ken, or at the spellken hustle ? 

Who queer a flat 1 Who (spite of Bow-street's 
ban) 

On the high toby-si)iee so flash the muzzle ? 

Who on a lark, with black-eyed Sal (his 
blowing). 

So prime, so swell, so nutty, and so knowing ? 

XX. 

But Tom 's no moi-e— and so no more of Tom. 

Heroes must die ; and by God’s blessing 
't is 

Not long before the most of them go home. 

Hail ! Thoinis, hail ! Upon thy verge it is 

That Juan’s chariot, rolling like a drum 

In thunder, holds the way it can’t well 
miss. 

Through Kennington and all the other 
“ tons,” 

Which make us wish ourselves in town at 
once ; — 

xxr. 

Through Groves, so call’d as being void of 
trees, 

(Like hiciis from no light) ; through pros- 
pects named 

Mount Pleasant, as containing nought to 
please. 

Nor much to climb; through little boxes 
framed 


Of bricks, to let the dust in at your ease, 
With “To be let,” upon their doors pro- 
claim’d ; 

Through “Rows” most modestly call'd 
“Paradise,” 

Which Eve might quit %\dthout much 
sacrifice ; — 

XXII. 

Through coaches, drays, choked turnpikes, 
and a whirl 

Of wheels, and roar of voices, and con- 
fusion ; 

Here taverns wooing to a pint of “purl,’* 
There mails fast flying off like a delusion ; 
There barbers’ blocks with periwigs in curl 
In windows ; here the lampligliter’s in- 
fusion 

Slowly distill'd into the gl imm ering glass 
(For in those daj’s we had not got to gas — ) ; 

XXIII. 

Through this, and much, and more, is the 
approach 

Of travellers to mighty Babylon : 

Whether they come by horse, or chaise, or 
coach. 

With slight exceptions, all the ways seem 
one. 

I could ,say more, but do not choose to 
encroach 

Upon the Guide book’s privilege. Tlie sun 
Had set some time, and night was on tbc 
ridge 

Of twilight, as the party cross’d the bridge. 

XXIV. 

That 's rather fine, the gentle sound of 
Thamis — 

Who vindicates a moment, too, his stream — 
Though hardly heard througli multifarious 
“ damme’s.” 

The lain2’« of Westminster’s more regular 
gleam, 

The breadth of jjavement, and yon shrine 
where fame is 

A spectral resident — whose pallid beain 
I In shape of moonshine liovers o’er the pile — 
Make this a sacred part of Albion’s isle. 

XXV. 

The Bruid’s groves are gone — so much the 
better : 

Stone-Henge is not — but wliat the devil 
is it ?— 

But Bedlam still exists with its sage fetter. 

That madmen may not bite you on a visit; 
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The Bench too seats or suits full many a 
debtor ; 

The Mansion-House, too (though some 
people quiz it), 

To me appears a stiff yet grand erection ; 

But then the Abbey ’s worth the whole 
collection. 

XXVI. 

The line of lights, too, up to Charing Cross, 

Pall Mall, and so forth, have a coruscation 
Like gold as in comparison to dross. 

Match’d with the Continent's illumination, 
Whose cities Night by no means deigns to 
gloss. 

The French were not yet a lamp-lighting 
nation. 

And when they grew so— on their new-found 
lantern, 

Instead of wks, they made a wicked man 
turn. 

XXVII. 

A row of gentlemen along the streets 

Suspended, may illuminate mankind. 

As also bonfires made of country-seats ; 

But the old way is best for the purblind : 
The other looks like phosphorus on sheets, 

A sort of ignis fatuus to the mind, 

Which, though ’tis certain to perplex and 
frighten, 

Must burn more mildly ere it can enlighten. 

XXVIII. 

But London s so well lit, that if Diogenes 

Could recominence to hunt his honeat many 
And found him not ttmidst the various 
progenies 

Of this enormous city's spreading spawn, 

T were not for want of lamps to aid bis 
dodging his 

Yet undiscover’d treasure. What / can, 
I've done to find the same throughout life’s 
journey, < 

But sec the world is only one attorney. 

XXIX. 

Over the stones still rattling, up Pall Mall, 

Through crowds and carriages, but waxiim 
thinner ^ 

As thunder’d knockers broke the long-seal’d 
spell 

Of doors ’gainst duns, and to an early 
dinner 

Admitted a small party as night fell, 

Don Juan, our young diplomatic s’inner, 
Pursued his path, and drove past some 
hotels, 

St. James’s Palace and St. James’s “Hells.” 


XXX. 

They reach’d the hotel : forth stream’d from 
the front door 

A tide of well-clad waiters, and around 
The mob stoo<l, and as usual several score 
Of those pedestrian Paphians who abound 
In decent London when the daylight ’s o’er ; 

Commo(lious but immoral, they are found 
Useful, like Malthus, in i)romoting mar- 
riage. — 

But Juan now is stepping from his carriage 

XXXI. 

Into one of the sweetest of hotels, 

Especially for foreigners — and mostly 
For those whom favour or whom fortune 
swells, 

And cannot find a bill’s small items costly. 
There many an envoy either dwelt or dwells 
(The den of many a diplomatic lost lie), 
Until to some conspicuous square they pass, 
And blazon o’er the door their names in 
brass. 

XXXII. 

Juan, whose was a delicate commission. 
Private, though publicly important, boro 
No title to point out with due precision 
The exact affair on which he was sent 
o’er. 

'T was merely known, that on a secret 
mission 

A foreigner of rank had graced our shore, 
Young, handsome, and accomplisli'd, who 
was said 

(In wliispers) to have turn’d his sovereign’s 
head. 

XXXIII. 

Some rumoui’ also of some strange adven- 
tures 

Had gone before him, and liis wars and 
loves ; 

And as romantic heads are i>retty painters, 
And, above all, an Englishwoman’s roves 
Into the excursive, breaking the indentures 
Of sober reason, wheresoe’er it moves 
He found himself extremely in the fashion, 
nhich serves our thinking people for a 
passion. 

XXXIV. 

I don’t mean that they arc passionless, but 
quite 

The contraiy ; but Hien ’t is in the head : 
let as the consequences are as bright 

ITT^® heart instead. 

\\ hat after all can signify the site 

Of ladies’ lucubrations ? So they lead 

III safety to the place for wliich you start 

What matters if the road be head or heart ? 

C c 3 
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XXXV. 

Juan presented in the proj^er iJace, 

To proper placemen, every liuss credential, 
And was received with all the due grimace 
By those who govern in tlie mood potential, 
Who, seeing a handsome stripling with 
smooth face, 

Thought (what in state affairs is most 
essential) 

That they as easily might do the youngster, 
As hawks may pounce upon a woodland 
songster. 

XXXM. 

They err'd, as aged men will do ; but by 
And by we T1 talk of that ; and if we don't, 
'Twill be because our notion is not liigh 
Of politicians and theii* double front, 

Who live by lies, yet dare not boldly lie : — 
Now what I love in women is, they won't 
Or can't do otherwise than lie, but do it 
So well, the very truth seems falsehood to it. 


And, after all, what is a lie ? ’T is but 
The truth in masquerade; and I defy 
Historians, heroes, lawj-ers, priests, to put 
A fact without some leaven of a lie. 

The very shadow of true Truth would shut 
Up annals, revelations, poesy, 
tVnd proj^hecy — except it should be dated 
borne years before the incidents related 

xxxvni. 

Praised be all liars and all lies ! "SMio now 
Can tax my mild Muse with misanthropy ? 
She rings the world’s “ Te Deum,” and her 
brow 

Blushes for those who will not: — but to 
sigh 

Is idle ; let us like most others bow. 

Kiss hands, feet, any part of majesty. 

After the good example of “ Green Erin,” 
Whose Shamrock now seems rather worse 
for wearing. 

XXXIX. 

Don Juan was presented, and his dress 
And mien excited general admiration — 

I don't know which was more admired or 
less: 

One monstrous diamond drew much obser- 
vation, 

■Winch Catherine in a moment of “ i\Tesse ” 
(In love or brandy's fervent fermentation) 
Bestow'd upon him, as the public leam’d; 
And. to say truth, it had been fairly earn’d. 


XL. 

Besides the ministers and underlings, 

Who must be courteous to the accredited 
Diplomatists of rather wavering kings, 

Until their roj-al riddle ’s fully read. 

The very clerks, — those somewhat dirty 
springs 

Of office, or the house of office, fed 
By foul corruption into streams, — even they 
Were hardly rude enough to earn their pay ; 

XLI. 

And insolence no doubt is what they are 
Employ’d for, since it is their daily labour, 
In the dear offices of peace or war ; 

And should you doubt, pray ask of your 
next neighbour. 

When for a passport, or some other bar 
To freedom, he applied (a grief and ft 
bore), 

If he found not in this spaum of taxborn 
riches, 

Like lap-dogs, the least civil sons of b s. 

XLII. 

But Juan was received with much “em- 
presseinent : " — 

These phrases of refinement I must bor- 
row 

From our next neighbour's land, where, like 
a chessman, 

There is a move set down for joy or 
sorrow. 

Not only in mere talking, but the press. 
Man 

In islands is, it seems, downright and 
thorough, 

^fore than on continents — as if the sea 
(See Billingsgate) made even the tongue 
more free. 

ft 

XLIII. 

And yet the British “ Damme ”'s rather At- 
tic * 

Your continental oaths are but inconti- 
nent, 

And turn on things which no aristocratic 
Si>irit would name, and therefore even 1 
won’t auent 

Tliis subject quote; as it would be schis- 
matic 

In politesse, and have a sound affronting 

in ’t; — , , . 

But “ Damme ’”s quite ethereal, though too 

daring — 

Platonic blasphemy, the soul of swearmg. 
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XLIV. 

For downright rudeness, ye may stay at 
home ; 

For true or false politeness (and scarce 
that 

Noio) you may cross the blue deep and white 
foam — 

The first the emblem (rarely though) of 
what 

You leave behind, the next of much you come 
To meet. However, ’tis no time to chat n * 
On general topics : poems must confine 
Themselves to unity, like this of mine. 

XLV. 

In the great world, —which, being iuteri)retcd, 

Meaneth the west or worst end of a city. 
And about twice two thousand people bred 
By no means to be very wise or witty 
But to sit up while others lie in bed, ’ 

And look down on the universe with pity,— 
Juan, as an inveterate patrician. 

Was well received by persons of condition. 

XL\'I. 

He was a bachelor, which is a matter 
Of import both to virgin and to bride. 

The former’s hymeneal hopes to Hatter ; 

And (should she not hold fast by love or 
pride) 

'T is also of some moment to the latter : 

A rib’s a thorn in a wed gallant’s side, 
Requires decorum, and is apt to double 
The horrid sin— and what ’s still worse, the 
trouble. 

xLvn. 

But Juan was a bachelor — of arts. 

And parts, and hearts : he danced and 
sung, and had 

An air as sentimental as Mozart’s 
Softest of melodies ; and could be sad 
Or cheerful, witliout any “ flaws or starts,” 
Just at the proper time: and though a lad, 
Had seen the world — which is a curious sight 
And very much milike what people write ’ 

XL\Tn. 

Fair virgins blush’d upon him; wedded 
dames 

Bloom’d also in less transitory hues ; 

For both commo<lities dwell by the Thames 
The painting and the painted; youth, ce- 
ruse, 

Against his heart preferr’d their usual claims 
Such as no gentleman can quite refuse • ’ 

Daughters admired his dress, and pious 
iBOtliers 

Inquiretl his income, and if he had brothers 


XLIX. 

The milliners who furnish “ drapery Misses ” 
Tliroughout the season, upon speculation 
Of payment ere the honey-moon’s last kisses 
^ Have waned into a crescent’s coruscation. 
Thought such an opportunity as this is, 

Of a rich foreigner’s initiation. 

Not to bo overlook’d — and gave such credit, 
That future bridegrooms swore, and sigh’d, 
and paid it. 

L. 

The Blues, that tender tribe, who sigh o'er 
sonnets. 

And with the pages of tlie last Review 
Line the interior of their heads or bonnets, 
Advanced in all their azure’s highest hue: 
They talk’d bad French or Spanish, and 
upon its 

Late authors ask’d him for a hint or two; 
And which was softest, Russian or Castilian’ 
And whether in his travels he saw Ilion ’ 


LI. 

Juan, who was a little superficial, 

And not in literature a great Drawcansir, 
Examined by this learned and especial 

Jury of matrons, scarce knew what to 
answer : 

His duties warlike, loving, or official. 

His steady application as a dancer. 

Had kept him from the brink of Hippocrene 
Which now he found was blue instead of 
gieen. 

LII. 

However, ho replied at hazard, with 

calm assurance, 

uhich lent his learned lucubrations pith. 

And pass’d for arguments of goo<l endur- 
ance. 

That prodigy. Miss Araniinta Smith 

(Who at sixteen translated “Hercules 
Furens ” 

Into as furious English), with her best look, 
bet down his sayings in her common-place 
book. * 

LIII. 

Juan knew several languages — as well 

He might— and brought them up with 
skill, m time 

To save^his fame \vith each accomplish'd 

Who still reptted that he did not rhjune. 
There wanted but this requisite to swell 
His qualities (with them) into sublime* 

Lady Iitz-^isky, and Miss Mievia Mannish. 
Both long d extremely to be sung in Spanish 
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LIV. 

However, he did pretty well, and was 
Admitted as an aspirant to all 
The coteries, and, as in Banqno’s glass, 

At great assemblies or in i>arties small, 

He saw ten thousand living authors pass. 
That being about their average numeral; 
Also the eighty “greatest living poets,” 

As every paltry magazine can show it 

LV. 

In twice five years the “ greatest living poet,” 
Like to the champion in the fistj’ ring, 

Is call'd on to support his claim, or show it, 
Although ’t is an imaginary thing. 

Even I — albeit I ’111 sure I did not know it, 
Nor sought of foolscap subjects to be 
king,— 

Was reckon’d, a considerable time, 

The grand Napoleon of the realms of rhyme. 

LVI. 

But .Tuan was my Moscow, and Faliero 
My Leipsic, and my Mont Saint Jean seems 
Cain : 

“ La Belle Alliance” of dunces down at zero. 
Now that the Lion ’s fall'n, may rise again : 
But I will fall at least as fell my hero ; 

Nor reign at all, or as a monarch reign ; 

Or to some lonely isle of gaolers go, 

AVith turncoat Southey for my turnkey Lowe. 

LVH. 

Sir 'Walter reign’d before me; Moore and 
Campbell 

Before and after: but now growm more 
holy. 

The Muses upon Sion's hill must ramble 
With poets almost clergymen, or wholly*: 
And Pegasus has a psalmodic amble 

Beneath the very Beverend Bowley Pow- 
ley. 

Who shoes the glorious animal with stilts, 

A modern Ancient Pistol — by the hilts! 

Lviir. 

Still he excels that artificial hard 
Labourer in the same vineyard, though 
the vine 

Yields him hut vinegar for his reward, — 

That neutralised dull Dorns of the Nine; 
That swarthy Sporus, neither man nor bard; 
That ox of verse, who jyloiighs for every 
line : — 

Gambyses’ roaring Bomans heat at least 
The howling Hebrews of Cybele’s priest. — 


LIX. 

Then there ’s my gentle Euphnes ; who, they 
say. 

Sets up for being a sort of moral vie ; 

He ’ll find it rather difficult some day 
To turn out both, or either, it may be. 
Some persons think that Coleridge hath the 
sway ; 

And Wordsworth has supporters, two or 
three ; 

And that deep-mouth’d Bce.otian “ Savage 
Landor ” 

Has taken for a swan rogue Southey’s gan- 
der. 

LX. 

John Keats, who was kill'd off by one cri- 
tique, 

Just as he really promised something 
great, 

If not intelligible, without Greek 

Contrived to talk about the Gods of late, 
Much as they might have been su])posed to 
si>eak. 

Poor fellow ! His was an untoward fate; 

’T is strange the mind, that fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuff’d out by an article. 

LXI. 

The list grows long of live and dead pre- 
tenders 

To that which none will gain — or none will 
know 

The conqueror at least ; who, ere Time ren- 
ders 

His last award, will have the long grass 
grow 

Above his burnt-out brain, and sapless cin- 
ders. 

If I might augur, I should rate but low 
Their chances ; — they ’re too numerous, like 
the thirty 

Mock t3*rants, when Borne’s annals waxd 
but dirty. 

LXIT. 

This is the literary hirer empire. 

Where tlio pnetorian hands take up the 
matter; — 

A “dreadful trade,” like his who “gathers 
samphire,” 

The insolent soldiery to soothe and natter, 
With the same feelings as you 'd coax a vam- 
pire. , . , 

Now, were I once at home, and in gooa 

t lt*C 

I 'd try conclusions with tliose Janizaries, 

And siiow' them tchat an intellectual war is. 
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I think I know a trick or two, would turn 
Their flanks ; — but it is hardly worth my 
while 

With such small gear to give myself concern : 

Indeed I ’ve not the necessary bile ; 

My natural temper ’s really aught but stern, 
And even my Muse’s worst reproof’s a 
smile ; 

And then she drops a brief and modern curtsy, 
And glides away, assured she never hurts ye. 

LXJV. 

My Juan, whom I left in deadly peril 
Amongst live poets and blue ladies, pass’d 
With some small profit through that field so 
sterile. 

Being tired in time, and neither least nor 
last, 

Left it before he had been treated very ill ; 
And lienceforth found himself more tjailv 
class’d 

Amongst the higher spirits of the day, 

The sun’s true son, no vapour, but a ray. 

LXV. 

His morns he pass’d in business— which dis- 
.sected. 

Was like all business, a laborious nothing 
That leads to lassitude, the most infected 
And Centaur Nessus garb of mortal cloth- 


Chalk mimics painting ; then festoons are 
twirl'd ; 

Then roll the brazen thunders of the door, 
Which opens to the thousand hapj)y few 
An earthly Paradise of “ Or Molu.” 

LXtTII. 

There stands the noble hostess, nor shall 
sink 

With the three-thousandth curtsy; there 
the waltz, 

The only dance which teaches girls to think, 
Makes one in love even with its very faults. 
Saloon, room, hall, o’erflow’ beyond theii 
brink. 

And long the latest of arrivals halts. 

Midst royal dukes and dames condemn’d to 
climb. 

And gain an inch of staircase at a time. 

LXIX. 

Thrice happy he who, after a survey 
Of the good company, can win a corner, 

A door tb&t s tu or boudoir out of the way, 
Where he may fix himself like small “Jack 
Horner,” 

And let the Babel round run as it may, 

And look on as a mourner, or a scorner. 

Or an approver, or a mere spectator, 

Yawning a little as the night grows later. 

LXX. 




And on our sofas makes us lie dejected, 

And talk in tender horrors of our loathing 
All kinds of toil, save for our country’; 
good — 

^Vhich grows no better, though ’tis time i 
.sliould. 


LXVI. 

His afternoons he pass'd in visits, luncheons, 
Lounging, and boxing; and the rivilight hour 

In riding round those vegetable puncheons 
Call’d “Parks,” where there is neither 
fruit nor flower 

Eimugh to gratify a bee’s slight munchings ; 
Rut after all it is the only “ bower ” 

(111 Moore’s phrase) where the fashionable 
fair 

Can form a slight acquaintance with fresh 
air. 


LXVII. 

Then dress, then dinner, then awakes the 
world ! 

Then glare the lamps, then whh l the wheels 
then roar ’ 

Through street and square fast flasliiug 
chariots hurl’d ^ 

Like harness’d meteors ; tlien along the floor 


^'’on’t do, save by and by; and he 
Who, like Don Juan, takes an active share, 
Must steer with care through all that glitter- 
ing sea 

Of gems and plumes and pearls and silks, 
to where 

He deems it is his proper jilace to be ; 

Dissolving in tlie waltz to some soft air 
^ prondlier prancing with mercurial skiU, 
\\liere Science mai’shals forth her own 
quadrille. 

LXXI. 

Or, if he dance not, but hath higher views 
Upon an heiress or his neighbour’s bride 
Let him take care that that which he pursues 
Is not at once too palpably descried. 

Fidl many an eager gentleman oft rues 

His haste; impatience is a blundering 
guide, ^ 

tooiigst a people famous for reflection 

Iday the fool with circumspec- 

LXXII. 

BiU, if you can contrive, get next at supper ; 

Or if forestall d, get opposite and oglef— 
Un, yo ambrosial moments 1 always upper 
In mind, a sort of sentimental bogle, 
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Wliich sits for ever upon memory’s crui)per, 
Tlie ghost of vanish’d pleasures once in 
vogue I III 

Can tender souls relate the rise and fall 
Of hopes and fears which shake a single hall. 

L-XXIII. 

But these precautionary hints can touch 
Only the common run, who must pursue, 
And watch, and ward ; whose plans a word 
too much 

Or little overturns ; and not the few 
Or many (for the number’s sometimes such) 
Whom a good mien, especially if new, 

Or fame, or name, for wit, war, sense, or 
nonsense, 

Permits whate’er they please, or did not long 
since. 

LXXI^^ 

Our hero, as a hero, young and handsome, 
Noble, rich, celebrated, and a stranger. 
Like other slaves of course must pay his 
ransom, 

Before he can escape from so much danger 
As will environ a consi)icuous man. Some 
Talk about poetrj', and “rack and man- 

And ugliness, disease, as toil and trouble; — 

I wish they knew the life of a young noble. 

LXXV. 

They are 3 ’oung, but know not j'outh — it is 
anticipated ; 

Handsome but wasted, rich without a sou; 
Their vigour in a thousand arms is dissi- 
pated ; 

Their cash comes from^ their wealth goes to 
a Jew ; 

Both senates see their nightly votes par- 
ticipated 

Between the tj'rant’s and the tribunes’ , 
crew ; 

And having voted, dinetl, drank, gamed, and 
whored, j 

The family vault receives another lord. \ 


LXXVIT. 

Where is Napoleon the Grand ? God knows : 

Where little Castlereagh ? The devil can 
tell : 

Where Grattan, Curran, Sheridan, all those 

Who bound the bar or senate in their spell ? 

Where is the unhappy Queen, with all her 
woes ? 

And where the Daughter, whom the Isles 
loved well ? 

Where are those martyr’d saints the Five 
per Cents ? 

And where— oh, where the devil are the 
Rents ? 

LXXVIII. 

Wliere’s Brumel ? Dish’d. Where’s Long 
Pole Wellesley ? Diddled. 

Where’s Whitbread? Romilly? Where’s 
George the Third ? 

Where is his wdll ? (That 's not so soon un- 
riddled.) 

And where is “Fum” the Fourth, our 
“royal bird?” 

Gone down, it seems, to Scotland to be fid- 
dled 

Unto by Sawney’s violin, we have heard: 

“Caw me, caw thee” — for six months hath 
been hatching 

This scene of ro^'al itch and loyal scratching. 

LXXIX. 

Where is Lord This ? And where my Lady 
That ? 

The Honourable Mistresses and Misses ? 

Some laid aside like an old Opera hat, 

Married, unmarried, and remarried ; (this i.s 

An evolution oft performed of late). 

Where are the Dubliu shouts— and London 
hisses ? 

^Vlle^e are the Grenvilles ? Turn’d as usual. 
Where 

My’ friends the Whigs ? Exactly where they 
were. 

LXXX. 


LXX\T. : 

“Where is the world?” cries Young, at j 

ei(/ht }( — “Where 

The world in which a man was born?” Alas! , 

Where is the world of eight years past? | 
'Twas there — 

I look for it — ’t is gone, a globe of glass 1 | 

Crack'd, shiver’d, vanish’d, scarcely gazed 
on, ere ; 

A silent change dissolves the glittering ! 

mass. 

Statesmen, chiefs, orators, queens, patriots, ^ 
kings. 

And dandies, ail are gone on the wind's wings, i 


Where are the Lady Carolines and Fran- 
ceses? 

Divorced or doing thereanent. Ye annals 
So brilliant, where the list of routs and 
dances is, — 

Thou Morning Post, sole record of tne 
panels 

Broken in carriages, and all the phantasies 
Of fashion,— say what streams now fill 
those channels ? 

Some die, some fly, some languish on tlie 

Continent, , , 

Because the times have hardly left them one 

tenant. 
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LXXXI. 

Some who ouce set their caps at cantioas 
dnkes, 

Have taken up at length \vith younger 
brothers : 

Some heiresses have bit at sharpers’ hooks : 

Some maids have been made wives, some 
merely mothers : 

Others have lost their fresh and fairy looks : 

In short, the list of alterations bothers. 

There ’s little strange in this, but something 
strange is 

The unusual quickness of these common 
changes. 

LXXXII. 

Talk not of seventy years as age ; in seven 

I have seen more changes, down from 
monarchs to 

The humblest individual under heaven, 

Than might suffice a moderate century 
through. 

I knew that nought was lasting, but now 
even 

Change grows too changeable, without be- 
ing new : 

Nought’s permanent among the human race, 

Except the Whigs not getting into place. 
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LXXXV, 

I have seen small poets, and great prosers, 
and 

Interminable — not eternal — speakers — 

I have seen the funds at war with house and 
land — 

I have seen the country gentlemen turn 
squeakers — 

I have seen the people ridden o’er like sand 
By slaves on horseback — I have seen malt 
liquors 

Exchanged for “thin potations” by John 
Bull— 

I have seen John half detect himself a fool. — 

LXXXVI. 

But “carpe diem,” Juan, “carpe, carpe I” 
To-morrow sees another race as gay 

And transient, and devour’d by the same 
hari)y. 

“Life’s a poor player,”— then “play out 
tlie play. 

Ye villainsl” and above all keep a sharp eye 
Much less on what j'ou do than what you 
say : 

Be h5'pocritical, be cautious, be 

Not what you seem^ but always what 3’ou see. 


LXXXIII. 

I have seen Napoleon, who seem’d quite a 
Jupiter, 

Shrink to a Saturn. I have seen a Duke 
(No matter w’hich) turn politician stupider, 

If that can well be, than his wooden look ; 
But it is time that I should hoist my “blue 
Peter,” 

And sail for a new theme : — I have seen— 
and shook 

To see it — the king hiss’d, and then carest; 
But don’t pretend to settle which was best. 


LXXXIV, 

I have seen the Landholders without a rap — 
I have seen Joanna Southcote— I have 
seen 

The House of Commons turn'd to a tax-trap— 
I have seen that sad affair -of the late 
Queen — 

I have seen crowns worn instead of a fool’s 
cap — 

I have seen a Congress doing all tliat’s 
mean — 

I have seen some nations, like o’erloaded 
asses. 

Kick off their burthens— meaning the high 
classes. 


LXXXVII. 

But how shall I relate in other cantos 
Of what befell our hero in the land, 

Which ’tis the common cry and lie to vaunt 
as 

A moral country ? But I hold my hand— 
For I disdain to write an Atalantis ; 

^ But t is as w’ell at once to understand 
You are not a moral people, and you know it 
Without the aid of too suicere a poet. 

Lxxxvni. 

What Juan saw' and underwent shall be 
My topic, with of course the due restriction 
^ liicli is required by proper courtesy ; 

And recollect the work is only fiction, 

.And that I sing of neither mine nor me 
Though every scribe, in some slight’ turn 
of diction. 

Will hint allusions never meant. Ne’er doubt 

when I speak, I don’t hint, but aveak 
out. 


LXXXIX. 

Whether he married with the third or fourth 

Offspring of some sage husband-huntinc 
countess, 

Or whether with some virgin of more worth 
(I mean in Fortune’s matrimonial bounties) 
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He took to regularly peopling Earth, 

Of which your lawful, awful wedlock fount 
is,— 

Or whether he was taken in for damages. 

For being too excursive in his homages, — 

XC. 

Is yet within the unread events of time. 

Thus far, go forth, thou lay, which I will 
hack 

Against the same given quantity of rhyme, 
For being as ranch the subject of attack 
As ever yet was any work sublime. 

By those who love to say that wliite is 
black. 

So much the better 1 — I may stand alone, 

But would not change my free tlioughts for 
a throne. 

— ■ ♦ ♦ - ■ 

Canto the Twelfth. 

I. 

Of all the barbarous middle ages, that 
Which is most barbarous is the middle age 
Of man ! it is — I really scarce know what ; 

But when we hover between fool and sage, 
And don’t know justly what we would be 
at — 

A period something lilte a printed page, 
Black letter upon foolscap, w’hile our hair 
Grows grizzled, and we are not what we 
w’ere ; — 

II. 

Too old for youth, — too young, at thirty-five, 
To herd with boys, or hoard wdth good 
threescore, — 

I wonder people should be left alive ; 

But since thej' are, that epoch is a bore : 
Love lingers still, although ’tw’ere late to 
wive : 

And as for other love, the illusion ’s o'er ; 
And money, that most pure imagination, 
Gleams only through the dawn of its crea- 
tion. 

HI. 

O Gold I Why call we misers miserable ? 

Theirs is the pleasure that can never pall ; 
Theirs is the best bower anchor, the chain 
cable 

Which holds fast other pleasures great and 
small. 

Ve who but see the saving man at table, 

And scorn his temperate board, as none at 
all, 

And wonder how the wealthy can be sparing, 
Know’ not w’hat visions spring from each 
cheeseparing. | 


IV. 

Love or lust makes man sick, and wine much 
sicker ; 

Ambition rends, and gaming gains a loss ; 
But making money, slowly first, then quicker, 
Aiid adding still a little through each cross 
(Which tcill come over things), beats love or 
liquor, 

The gamester’s counter, or the statesman’s 
dross. 

0 Gold I I still prefer tliee unto paper, 

Which makes bank credit like a bark of 

vapour. 

V. 

Who hold the balance of the w’orld ? Wlio 
reign 

O’er congi’ess, whether royalist or liberal ? 
Who rouse the shirtless patriots of Spain? 
(That make old Europe’s journals squeak 
and gibber all). 

Who keep the world, both old and new, in 
pain 

Or pleasure ? Who make politics run glib- 
ber all ? 

The shade of Buonaparte’s noble daring ? — 
Jew Hothschild, and his fellow’-Christian, 
Baring. 

VI. 

Those, and the trulj’ liberal Lafitte, 

Are the true lords of Europe. Every loan 
Is not a merely speculative liit. 

But seats a nation or upsets a throne. 
Bepublics also get involved a bit; 

Columbia’s stock hath holders not unknown 
On ’Change, and even thy silver soil, Peru, 
Must get itself discounted by a Jew. 

VII. 

Why call the miser miserable ? as 

1 said before : the frugal life is his. 

Which in a saint or cynic ever was 

The theme of praise : a hermit would not 
miss 

Canonization for the self -.same cause. 

And wherefore blame gaunt w’ealth’s aus- 
terities ? 

Because, you’ll say, nought calls for such a 
trial 

Then there’s more merit in his self-denial. 

vni. 

He is your only poet ; — passion, pure 

And sparkling on from heap to heap, dis- 
plays, 

Possess’d, the ore, of which mere hopes allure 
Nations athwart the deep : the golden rays 
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Flash np in ingots from the mine obscure : 

Onhimthediamoud pours its brilliant blaze, 
While the mild emerald's beam shades down 
the dies 

Of other stones, to soothe the miser's eyes. 

IX. 

The lands on either side are his ; the ship 
From Ceylon, Inde, or fai’ Cathay, unloads 
For him the fragrant produce of each trip ; 

. Beneath his cars of Ceres groan the roads, 
And the vine blushes like Aurora’s lip ; 

His very cellars might be kings’ abodes ; 
Wliile he, despising every sensual call, 
Commands— the intellectual lord of all. 

X. 

Perhaps he hath great projects in his mind, 
To build a college, or to found a race, 

A hospital, a church, — and leave behind 
Some dome surmounted by his meagre face : 
Perhaps he fain would liberate mankind 
Even with the very ore which makes them 
base; 

Perhaps he would be wealthiest of his nation, 
Or revel in the joys of calculation. 

xr. 

But whether all, or each, or none of these 
be the hoarder’s principle of action. 
The fool will call such mania a disease : — 
What is his otoi { Oo — look at each trans- 
action. 

Wars, revels, loves— do these bring men more 
ease 

Than the mere plodding through each 
“vulgar fraction ? ’’ 

Or do they benefit mankind ? Lean miser! 

Let spendtlirifts' heirs inquire of yours 

who ’s wiser ? 

xir. 

How' beauteous are rouleaus 1 how charming 
chests 

Containing ingots, bags of dollars, coins 
(Not of old victors, all whose heads and crests 
Weigh not the thin ore where their visage 
shines, ^ 

But) of fine unclipt gold, where dully rests 
borne likeness, which the glittering ciroue 
conniies. 

Of modern, reigning, sterling, stupid stamp : 
Yes I ready money U Aladdin’s lamp. 

xiir. 

“ Love rules the camp, the court, tlio grove 
— for love ’ 

Is heaven, and heaven is love: ’’ — so sings 
the bard ; ^ 

Whicli it were rather difficult to prove 
(A thing with poetry in general hard). 


Perhaps there may be something in “the 
grove,” 

At least it rhymes to “love: ” but I’m pre- 
pared 

To doubt (no less than landlords of their 
rental) 

If “ courts ” and “ camps ” be quite so senti- 
mental. 

XIV. 

But if Love don’t, Cash does, and Cash 
alone: 

Cash rules the grove, and fells it too be- 
side ; 

Without cash, camps were thin, and courts 
were none ; 

Without cash, Maltlius tells you— “take 
no brides.” 

So Cash rules Love the ruler, on his own 

High ground, as virgin Cynthia sways the 
tides : 

And as for “Heaven being Love,” why not 
say honey 

Is wax? Heaven is not Love, ’tis Matri- 
mony. 

XV. 

Is not all love prohibit(?d whatever, 

Excepting marriage? which is love, no 
doubt, 

After a sort ; but somehow’ people never 

With the same thought the two words have 
help'd out. 

Love may exist with marriage, and should 
ever, 

And marriage also may exist without ; 

But love sans banns is both a sin and shame, 
And ought to go by quite another name. 

XVI. 

Now if the “court,” and “camp,” and 
“glove,” be not 

Recruited all with constant married men 
U ho never coveted their neighbour’s lot, 

I say that line’s a lapsus of the pen 
Strange too in my “huon canierado” Scott 

So celebrated for his morals, w hen ’ 
My Jeffrey held him up as an example 
To me ; of whicli these morals arc a sample. 

XVII. 

Well, if I don t succeed, I have succeeded 

And that’s enough; succeeded in my youth 

I lie only time when much success is needed * 

And my success produced what I. in sooth’ 
Cared most about; it need not now be 
pleaded — 

Whate’erit was, 'twas mine; I’ve paid in 
truth, ’ 

Of late, the penalty of sueh success 

But have not leani’d to wish it any less. 
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If 


That suit in Chancery, — which some persons 
plead 

In an appeal to the unborn, whom they, 

In the faith of their procreative creed, 
IBaptize posterity, or future clay, — 

To me seems but a dubious kind of reed 
To lean on for support in any way ; 

Since odds are that posterity will know 
No more of them, than they of her, I trow. 

XIX. 

Why. I ’in posterity — and so are you ; 

And whom do we remember? Not a hun- 
dred. 

Were every memory written down all true, 
The tenth or twentieth name would be but 
blundered ; 

Even Plutarch’s Lives have but pick’d out a 
few. 

And ’gainst those few your annalists have 
tlmnder’d ; 

And Mitford in the nineteenth century 
Gives, with Greek truth, the good old Greek 
the lie. 

XX. 

Good people all, of every degree, 

Ye gentle readers and ungentle writers. 

In this twelfth Canto ’tis my wish to be 
As serious as if I had for inditers 
Malthus and Wilberforce: — the last set free 
The Negroes, and is worth a million fight- 
ers ; 

While Wellington has but enslaved the 
■Whites, 

And Malthus docs the thing ’gainst which he 
\mtes. 

XXI. 

I 'm serious — so are all men upon jiaper ; 

And why sliould I not form m3* speculation, 
And hold uj) to the sun iny little taper ? 
Mankind just now seem TVTapt in medita- 
tion 

On constitutions and steam-boats of vapour; 

While sages write against all procreation, 
Unless a man can calculate his means 
Of feeding brats the moment his wife weans. 

XXII. 

That’s noble! Tliat’s romantic! For my 
part, 

I think that “ Philo-genitiveness ” is — 

(Now here ’s a word quite after my own heart, 
Thougli there ’s a shorter a good deal than 
this 


that politeness set it not apart ; 

But I’m resolved to say nought that’s 
amiss) — 

! I say, methinks that “Philo-genitiveness” 
Might meet from men a little more forgive- 
ness. 

xxm. 

And now to business .' — 0 my gentle Juan I 
Thou art in London — in that pleasant 
place, 

"Where every kind of mischief’s doily brew- 
ing, 

"UTiich can aw ait warm 3*outhin its w ild race, 
j ’Tis true, that thy career is not a new one ; 
Thou art no novice in the headlong chase 
Of early life ; but this is a new land, 

■Which foreigners can never understand. 

XXI\'. 

What with a small diversity of climate. 

Of hot or cold, mercurial or sedate, 

I could send forth my mandate like a primate 
Upon the rest of Europe’s social state ; 

But thou art the most difficult to rhyme at, 
Great Britain, which the Muse may pene- 
trate. 

All countries have their “Lions,” but in thee 
There is but one superb menagerie. 

XXV. 

But I am sick of politics. Begin, 

“Paulo Majors. ” Juan, undecided 
Amongst the paths of being “taken in,” 

Above the ice had like a skater glided : 

When tired of play, he flirted w'ithout sin 
With some of those fair creatures w ho have 
prided 

Themselves on innocent tantalisation, 

And hate all vice except its reputation. 

XXVT. 

But these are few*, and in the end they make 
Some devilish escapade or stir, w hich shows 
That even the purest people may mistake 
Their way through virtue’s primrose paths 
of snows ; 

And then men stare, as if a new* ass spake 
■ To B^aam, and from tongue to ear o’er- 
flows 

Quicksilver small talk, ending (if you note it) 
With the kind world’s amen — “Who would 
have thought it ? ” 

XX\11. 

The little Leila, with her Orient eyes. 

And taciturn Asiatic disposition, 

(Which saw^ all Western things with smali 

surprise, 

To the surprise of people of condition. 
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Wlio tbiuk that novelties are butterflies 
To be pursued as food for inanition,) 

Her cbarmiug figure and romantic bistory 
Became a kind of fashionable mystery. 

XX\Tn. 

The women much divided — as is usual 
Amongst the sex in little things or great. 
Think not, fair creatures, that I mean to 
abuse you all — 

I have always liked you better than I state : 
Since I’ve grown moral, still I must accuse 
you all 

Of being apt to talk at a great rate ; 

And now there was a general sensation 
Amongst you, about Leila’s education. 

XXIX. 


At making matches, where “’tis gold that 
glisters,” 

Than their he relatives), like flics o’er candy 

Buzz round “Me Fortune” with their busy 
battery. 

To turn her head with waltzing and with 
flatterj’ ! 

XXXIII. 

Each aunt, each cousin, hath her speculation ; 
Nay, married domes will now and then 
discover 

Such pure disinterestedness of passion, 

I’ve known them court an heiress for their 
lover. 

“ Tantiene ! ” Sucli the virtues of high station, 
Even in the hopeful Isle, whose outlet's 
“ Dover ! ” 


In one point only were you settled — and 
You had reason ; ’twas that a young child 
of grace, 

As beautiful ns her own native land, 

And far away, the last bud of her race, 
Howe'er our friend Don Juan miglit com- 
mand 

Himself for five, four, three, or two years’ 
space, 

Would be mucli better taught beneath the eye 
Of peeresses whose follies had run dry. 

XXX, 

So first there was a generous emulation, 

And then there was a general competition, 
To undertake the orphan’s education. 

As Juan was a person of condition, 

It had been an affront on this occasion 
To talk of a subscription or petition ; 

But sixteen dowagers, ten unwed she sages, 
Wliose talc belongs to “ Hallam’s Middle 
Ages,” 

XXXI. 

And one or two sad, separate wives, without 
A fruit to bloom upon their withering 
bough — 

Begg'd to bring up the little girl, and “ 

For that ’s the phrase that settles all things 
now’. 

Meaning a virgin’s first blush at a rout, 

And all her points as thorough-bred to 
show: 

And I assure you, that like virgin honey 
Tastes their first season (mostly if they have 
moneyj. 

XXXII. 

How all the needy honourable misters, 

Each out-at-elbow peer, or desperate dandy. 
The watclifnl mothers, and the careful sisters, 
(Who, by the by, when clever, are more 
handy 


TMiile the poor rich WTetch, object of these 
cares, 

Has cause to wish her sire had had male licirs. 


Some are soon hagg'd, and some reject tlirec 
dozen. 

’Tis fine to see them scattering refusals 
•And wild dismay o’er eveiy angry cousin 

{Friends of the i)arty), wlio begin accusals 
Such as — “Unless Miss (Blank) meant to 
have chosen 

Poor Frederick, why did she accord pe- 
rusals 

To his billets ? )17/y waltz with him ? Why, 
I pray. 

Look yes last night, ami yet say no to-day ? 

XXXV. 

“Why? — Why?— Besides, Fred really was 
attach'd ; 

’Twas not her fortune — he has enough 
without : 

The time will come she’ll wish that she had 
snatch'd 

So good an opportunity, no doubt: — 

But tlie old Slarcliiouess some plan had 
hatch'd, 

As I'll tell Aurea at to-morrow’s rout : 

And after all poor Frederick may do better 

I’l'uy did you see her answer to his letter ? ' 

XXXVI. 

Smart uniforms ami sparkling coronets 

Are spurn'd in turn, until Ijer turn an-ives. 
After male loss of time, and hearts, and bets 

Upon the sweepstakes for substantial wives- 
And when at last the pretty creature gets * 

Some gentleman, who fights, or writes or 
drives, * 

It soothes the aw’kward squad of the rejected 
lo find how very badly she selected. 
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XXX\TI. 


For sometimes they accept some long pur- 
suer, 

Worn out with iinportuiiit}' ; or fall 
(But here i)erhaps tlie instances are fewer) 

To the lot of him wlio scarce pursued at all. 
A hazy widower turn’d of forty’s sure 
(If ’tis not vain examples to recall) 

To draw a high prize : now, howe’er he got 
her, I 

8oe noiiglit more strange in this than t’other 
lottery. 

XXXVII r. 

I, for my part — (one “modern instance” 
more, 

“True, ’tis a pity— pity ’tis, ’tis true”) — 
Was chosen from out an amatory score, 

Albeit my years were less discreet than few ; 
But though I also had reform’d before 
Those became one who soon were to he 
two, 

I’ll not gainsay the generous public’s voice, 
That the young lady made a monstrous choice. , 


Oh, pardon mj’ digression— or at least 
Peruse ! ’Tis always with a moral end 
Tliat I dissert, like grace before a feast : 

For like an aged aunt, or tiresome friend, 
A rigid guardian, or a zealous priest. 

My Muse by exhortation means to mend 
All people, at all times, and in most places, 
Which puts my Pc'gasus to these grave paces. 

XL. 

But now I'm going to be immoral; now 
I mean to show things really as they are, 
Not as tlioy ought to be: for I avow. 

That till we see what’s what in fact, we’re 
far 

From much improvement with that virtuous 
plough 

Wlxich sliims the surface, leaving scarce 
a scar 

Upon the black loam long manured by Vice, 
Only to keep its corn at the old iirice. 

XM. 

But first of little Leila we’ll dispose ; 

For like a day-dawn she was young and 
pure, 

Or like the old comparison of snows, 

Which are more pure than ixleasant to be 
sure^ 

Like many people everybody knows, . 

Don Juan ^^•as delighted to secure 
A goodlj’ guardian for his infant charge. 

Who might not profit much by being at large. | 


XLn. 

Besides, he had found out he was no tutor 
(I wish that others would find out the same), 
And rather wish’d in such things to stand 
neuter, 

For silly wards will bring their guardians 
blame: 

So when he saw each ancient dame a suitor 
To make his little w*ild Asiatic tame, 
Consulting “ the Society for Vice 
Sui)pression,” Lady Pinchbeck was his choice. 

XJ.m. 

Olden she was — hut had been very young : 

Virtuous she was — and had been, IbeUeve; 
Although the world has such an evil tongue 

That but my chaster ear will not receive 

An echo of a syllable that’s wrong; 

In fact, there ’s nothing makes me so much 
grieve. 

As that abominable tittle-tattle, 

Which is the cud eschew’d by human cattle. 

XLIV. 

Moreover I’ve remark’d (and I was once 
A slight observer in a modest way), 

And so may every one except a dunce. 

That ladies in their youth a little gaj’. 
Besides theirknowledgeof the world, and senso 
Of the .sad consequence of going astray, 

Are wiser in their warning.s ’gainst tlie woe 
Which the mere passionless can never know. 

XLV. 

While the harsh prude indemnifies her virtue 
By railing at the unknown and envied 
passion, 

Seeking far less to save you than to hurt you, 
Or, what’s still worse, to put you out of 
fashion, — 

The kinder veteran with calm words will 
court you, 

Entreating you to pause before you dasl» on ; 
Expounding and illustrating the riddle 
Of epic Love’s beginning, end, and middle. 

XLVI. 

Now whether it be thus, or tliat they are 
stricter, 

As better knowing why they should be so, 

I think 3 'ou '11 find from many a family picture, 
Tliat daughters of such mothers as may 
know 

The world by experience rather than by 
lecture, 

Turn out much better for the Smithfielu 
Show 

Of vestals brought into tbe marriage mart, 

Thau those bred up by prudes without a heart. 
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XLVII. 

I said that Lady Pinchbeck had been talk'd 
about — 

As who has not, if female, young, and 
pretty ? 

But now no more the ghost of Scandal stalk’d 
about ; 

She merely was deem'd amiable and witty, 
And several of her best bon mots were hawk'd 
about : 

Then she was given to charity and pity. 
And pass'd (at least the latter years of lifej 
For being a most exemplary ^-ife. 

XIATII. 

High in high circles, gentle in her o^^^l, 

Slie was the mild reprover of the young, 
^Vhenever— which means every day — they'd 
shown 

An awkward inclination to go wrong. 

The quantity of good she did’s unknown, 

Or at the least would lengthen out my song : 
In brief, the little orphan of the East 
Had raise<l an interest in her, which increased. 

XLIX. 

Juan, too, was a sort of favourite witli her, 
Because she thought him a good heart at 
bottom, 

A little spoil’d, but not so altogether ; 

■\Vliicli was a wonder, if you think wlio got 
him, 

And how he had been toss’d, he scarce knew 
whither : 

Though this might ruin others, it did not 
him, 

At least entirel}' — for he had seen too many 
Changes in youth, to be surpriswl at any. 

h. 

And these vicissitudes tell best in youth ; 

For when tliey liappen at a riper age, 
People are apt to blame the Fates, forsooth, 
And wonder Ih-ovidence is not more sage 
Adversity is the first path to truth: 

He who hatli proved war, storm, or woman's 
rage, 

■\Vliether his winters be eighteen or eighty, 
Hath won the experience which is deein’d’so 
weighty. 

IJ. 

How far it profits is another matter.— 

Our hero gladly saw Ins little charge 
Safe with a lady, whose last grown-up 
daughter 

Being long married, and thus set at large, | 
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Had left all the accomplishments she taught 
her 

To be transmitted, like the Lord Mayor’s 
barge. 

To the next comer ; or — as it will tell 
More Muse-like — like to Cytherca's shell. 

LU. 

I call such things transmission ; for tlicre is 
A floating balaiu;e of accomplishment, 
"Which forms a pedigree from Miss to Miss, 
According as their minds or backs are bent. 
Some waltz; some draw; some fathom the 
abyss 

Of metaphysics; others arc content 
With music ; the most moderate shine as wits; 
While others have a genius turn’d for fits. 

Liir. 

But whether fits, or wits, or liari)sichord8, 
Theology, fine arts, or finer stays, 

^lay he tlie baits for gentlemen or lords 
With regular descent, in tliese our days, 
The last year to the new transfers its hoards ; 
New vestals claim men’s eyes with the 
same praise 

Of “elegant ” ct cafero, in fresh hatches — 

All matchless creatures, and yet bent on 
matclies. 

LIV. 

But now I will begin my poem. 'Tis 
Perhaps a little strange, if not quite new, 
That from the first of Cantos up to this 
I’ve not begun what we have to go through. 
These first twelve books are merely flourishes, 
I’rcludios, trying just a string or two 
Ui)on iny Ij're, or making the pegs sure ; 

And when so, you shall have the overture. 

LV. 

My Muses do not care a pinch of rosin 
About what’s call’d success, or not suc- 
ceeding : 

Such thouglits are quite below the strain 
they have chosen ; 

'Tis n “great moral lesson” they are 
reading. 

I thought, at setting off, about two dozen 
Cantos would do; but at Apollo’s pleading 
If that my Pegasus should not be founder’d ’ 

I think to canter gently through a hundred.’ 

LVI. 

Don Juan saw that microcosm on stilts 
Yclept tlie Great Worbl ; for it is the ’least, 
Although the highest: but as swords have 
hilts 

By which their power of mischief is in- 
creased, 
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When man in battle or in quarrel tilts, 

Thus the low world, north, south, or west, 
or east, 

Must still obey the high — which is their 
handle. 

Their moon, their sun, their gas, their farthing 
candle. 

LVII. 

He had many friends who had many wives, 
and was 

Well look’d upon by both, to that extent 
Of friendsliip wliicli j'ou may accept or pass. 
It does nor good, nor harm : being merely 
meant 

To keep the wheels going of the liighcr class. 
And draw them nightly when a ticket’s 
sent ; 

And wliat ^vith mascpierades, and f«‘tes, and 
balls, 

For the first season such a life scarce i)alls. 

Lvnr. 

A young unmarried man, with a good name 
And fortune, lias an awkward part to iilay; 
For good society is hut a game, 

“The royal game of Goose, ” as I may say, 
Where everybody lias some separate aim, 

An end to answer, or a plan to laj’ — 

Tlie single ladies wishing to be double, 

The married ones to save the virgins trouble. 

FIX. 

I don't moan this ns general, but particular 
Examples may be found of such pursuits : 
Though several also keep their perpendicular 
^ Like poplars, with good principles for roots; 
Yet many have a method more reticular — 
“Fishers for men,” like sirens with soft 
lutes : 

For talk six times with the same single 
lady. 

And you may get the wedding dresses ready. 

I.X. 

Perhaps you’ll have a letter from the mother, 
To say her daugliter's feelings are tre- 
pann’d ; 

Perhaps you ’ll have a visit from the bro- 
ther. 

All strut, and stays, and whiskers, to de- 
mand 

What “your intentions are?” — One way or 
other 

It seems the virgin’s heart expects your 
hand : 

.And betwecji pity for her case and yours, 

You’ll add to Matrimony’s list of cures. 


LXI. 

I ’ve known a dozen weddings made even 

And some of them high names : I have also 
known 

Aonng men W’ho — though they hated to 
discuss 

Pretensions which they never dream ‘d to 
have showm — 

Aet iieither frighten’d by a female fuss, 

Nor by mustachios moved, w’ere let alone, 
And lived, as did the broken-hearted fair. 

In happier plight than if they form’d a pair. 

LXII. 

There’s also nightly, to the uninitiated, 

A peril — not indeed like love or marriage, 
But not the less for this to be depreciated : 

It is — I meant and mean not to disparage 
The show of virtue even in tlie vitiated — 

It adds an outward grace unto their 
carriage — 

But to denounce the amphibious sort of 
harlot, 

“ Coulcur dc rose," who ’s neither white nor 
scarlet. 

Lxrii. 

Such is vour cold coquette, who can’t say 
“No,” 

And won’t say “ Yes," and keeps you on 
and off-ing 

On a lee-shore, till it begins to blow — 

Then sees your heart wreck'd with an 
inward scoffing. 

This works a world of sentimental woe, 

And sends new Werters yearly to their 
coffin ; 

But yet is merely innocent flirtation, 

Not quite adultery, but adulteration. 

Lxrv. 

“ Ye gods, I grow a talker I ’’ Let us prate. 

The next of perils, though I 
.sYcr«est, 

Is when, vithout regard to “church or 
state," 

A wife makes or takes love in upright 
earnest. 

Abroad, such things decide few women’s 
fate — 

(Such, early traveller! is the truth thou 
loarnest) — 

But in old England, when a young bride errs, 
Poor thing ! Eve’s was a trifling case to 
1 hers. 
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LXV. 

For ’tis a low, newspaper, lnundrnm, lawsuit 

Country, where a young couple of the same 
ages 

Can’t form a friendship, but the world o'er- 
awes it. 

Then there’s the vulgar trick of those 
d d damages ! 

A verdict— grievous foe to those who cause 
it!— 

Forms a sad climax to romantic homages ; 

Besides those soothing speeches of the 
pleaders, 

And evidences which regale all readers. 

LXVI. 

But they who blunder thus are raw be- 
ginners ; 

A little geui^ sprinkling of hypocrisy 

Has saved the fame of thousand splendid 
sinner.s, 

The loveliest oligarchs of our gynocracy ; 

You may see such at all the balls and 
dinners, 

Among the proudest of our aristocracy. 

So gentle, charming, charitable, chaste — 

.Ajid all by having tact as well as taste. 

LXVI I. 

Juan, who did not stand in the predicament 

Of a mere novice, had one safeguard more ; 

For he was sick— no, 'twas not the word 
nek I meant — 

But he had seen so much good love before. 

That lie was not in lieart so very weak; — 
I meant 

But thus much, and no sneer against the 
shore 

Of white cliffs, white necks, blue eyes, bluer 
stockings, 

Tithes, taxes, duns, and doors with double 
knockings. 

Lxvni. 

But coming young from lands and scenes 
romantic, 

Where lives, not lawsuits, must be risk’d 
for Passion, 

And Passion’s self must have a spice of 
frantic, 

Into a country where ’t is half a fashion, 

Seem'd to him half commercial, half pedantic, 

Howe’er he might esteem this inorni 
nation : 

Besides (alas ! liis taste-"— for jjivc and pity !) 

At first he did not tltink the wonieu pretty* 




Lxrx. 

I say aijirst — for he found out at last. 

But by degrees, that they were fairer far 
Than the more glowing dames whose lot is 
cast 

Beneath the influence of the eastern star. 
A. further jwoof we should not judge in 
haste ; 

Yet inexperience could not be his bar 
To taste : — truth is, if men would confess, 
That novelties less than they imjiress. 

LXX. 

Though travcll’d, I Lave never Iiad the luck to 

Trace up those sliuflling negroes, Nile or 
Niger, 

To tliat impracticable place Timbuctoo, 

Where Geography finds no one to oblige 
her 

With such a chart as may be safely stuck 
to— 

For Europe ploughs in Afric like “bos 
piger;” 

But if I had been at Timbuctoo, there 
No doubt I should be ttdd that black is fair. 

LXXI. 

It is. I will not swear that black is white ; 

But I suspect in fact that white is black, 
And the whole matter rests upon eye-sight. 

A.sk a blind man, the best judge. You’ll 
attack « 

Perhaps this new position— but I’m right; 

Or if I 'm ^^Tong, I’ll not bo ta’en aback’:— 
He bath no morn nor night, hut all is dark 
Within; and what seest thou ? A dubious 
spark. 

LXXII. 

But I m relap.^ing into metaphysics, 

That lahyriuth, whose clue is of the same 
Construction as your cures for hectic 
phthisics, 

Those bright moths fluttering round a 
dying flame : 

And this reflection brings me to plain physics 
^ Aiid to the beauties of a foreij^n dame, ^ 
Compared with those of our pure pearls of 
price. 

Those polar summers, all sun, and some ice. 

LXXIII. 

Or say they are like virtuous mennaids 
whose ’ 

Beginnings are fair faces, ends mere 
fishes ; — 

Not that there 's not a quantity of those 

Who have a due respect for thliv 
wishes. 


own 
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Like Russians rushing from hot baths to 
snows 

Are they, at bottom virtuous even when 
vicious ; 

They warm into a scrape, but keep of course, 
As a reserve, a plunge into remorse. 

LXXIV. 

But this has uoiiglit to do with their outsides. 

I said that Juan did not think them pretty 
At the first blush ; for a fair Briton liides 
Half her attractions — probably from pity — 
And rather calmly into the heart glides, 

Than storms it as a foe would take a city ; 
But once there (if you doubt this, prithee try) 
She keeps it for you like a true ally. 

LXX^'. 

She cannot step as does an Arab barb, 

Or ^Vndalusian girl from mass returning, 
Nor wear as gracefully as Gauls her garb, 

Nor in her eye Ausonia’s glance is burning ; 
Her voice, tliough sweet, is not so fit to warb- 
le those bravuras (which I still am learn- 
ing 

To like, though I have been seven years in 
Italy, 

And have, or had, an ear tliat served me 
prettily; — 

I.XXVL 

She cannot do these things, nor one or two 
Others, in that off-hand and dashing style 
'^^^lich takes so inifMi — to give the devil his 
due ; 

Nor is she quite so ready with her smile, 
Nor settles all things in one interview, | 

(A thing approved as saving time and 
toil) j 
But though the soil may give you time and j 
trouble, 

Well cultivated, it will render double. 

LXXVII. 

And if in fact she taki‘s to a “ grande i)assion,’' 

It is a very serious thing indeed ; 

Nine times in ten ’tis but caprice or fashion. 
Coquetry, or a wish to take the lead. 

The pride of a mere child with a new sash on, 
Or wish to make a rival’s bosom bleed : 

But the tenth instance will be a tornado, 

I'or there 's no saying what they will or may 
do. 

LXXVHI. 

The reason ’s obvious : if there 's an eclat, 

They lose their caste at once, as'do the 
Parias ; 

And when the delicacies of the law 

Have fill’d their pai)ers with their com- 
ments various. 


Society, that cliiua without flaw, 

(The hypocrite !) will banish them like 
Marius, 

To sit amidst the ruins of their guilt : 

For Fame ’s a Carthage not so soon rebuilt. 

LXXIX. 

Perhaps this is as it should be ; — it is 
A comment on the Gospel’s “ Sin no more, 
And be thy sins forgiven ; ” — but upon this 
I leave the saints to settle their o^m score. 
Abroad, though doubtless they do much 
amiss, 

An erring woman finds an opener door 
For her return to Virtue — as they call 
That lady, who should be at home to all. 

LXXX. 

For me, I leave the matter where I find it, 
Knowing that such uneasy virtue leads 
People some ten times less in fact to mind it, 
And care but for discoveries, and not 
deeds. 

And as for chastity, you’ll never bind it 
By all the laws the strictest lawyer pleads, 
But aggravate the crime you have not pre- 
vented, 

By rendering desperate those who had else 
repented. 

LXXXI. 

But Juan was no casuist, nor had ponder’d 
Upon the moral lessons of mankind : 
Besides, he had not seen of several hundred 
A lady altogether to his mind. 

A little “ blase ” — 't is not to be wonder’d 
At, that his heart had got a tougher rind: 
And though not vainer from his past success, 
No doubt his sensibilities were less. 

LXXXII. 

He also had been busy seeing sights— 

The Parliament and all tlie otlier houses ; 
Had sat beneath the gallery at nights. 

To hear debates whose tliunder roused (not 
rouses) 

The world to gaze upon those nortliern 
lights, 

■\\liich flash'd ns far ns where the musk* 
bull browses ; 

He had also stootl at times behind the 
throne — 

But Grey was not arrived, and Chatham 
gone. 

LXXXIII. 

He saw, however, at the closing scs.sion, 

That noble siglit, when really free tiie 

j nation, 

A king in constitutional possession 
i Of such a throne as is the proudest sUtiou, 
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Though despots know it not — till the pro- 
gression 

Of freedom shall complete their education. 
'Tis not mere splendom* makes the show 
august 

To eye or heart— it is the people's trust. 

LXX-W. 

There, too, he saw (whate’er he may be now) 
A Prince, the i)rince of princes at the 
time, 

With fascination in his very bow, 

And full of promise, as the spring of prime. 
Though royalty was written on his brow. 

He had th€7i the grace, too, rare in every 
clime, 

Of being, ^vitho^t alloy of fop or beau, 

A finish’d gentleman from top to toe. 

LXXXV. 

And Juan was received, as hath been said, 
Lito t)ie best society ; and there 
Occurr’d what often happens, I’m afraid. 
However disciplined and del)onnaire 
The talent and good humour he display’d 
Besides the mark’d distinction of his air 
Exposed him, as was natural, to temptation, 
Even though himself avoided the occasion. 

LXXXVI. 

But what, and where, with whom, and when 
and why, ’ 

Is not to be put hastily together ; 

And as my object is morality 

(Whatever people say), I don’t know 
whether 

I’ll leave a single reader’s eyelid dry 

But harrow up his feelings till they wither. 

y ^ monument of pathos. 

As 1 hihp 8 son proposed to do with Athos. 

EXXXVII, 

Here the twelfth Canto of our iiitro<luction 

V book’s begun, 

You 11 lind It of a dififerent construction 

l^roiu what some people say be when 
done ; 

The plan at present's simply in concoction. 

1 can t obhg^ you, reader, to read on ; 

That s your affair, not mine : a real spirit 
bhould neither court neglect, nor dread to 
bear it. 

Lxxxvrri. 

And if my thunderbolt not always rattles 
Remember, reader! you have had before 
Ihe worst of tempests and the best of bat- 
tles, 

That e er were brew’d from eleiiieiits or 
gore, 


Besides tlie most sublime of — Heaven knows 
wliat else ; 

An usurer could scarce expect much 
more — 

But my best canto, save one on astronomy. 

Will turn upon “political economy.’’ 

LXXXIX. 

That is your present theme for popularity: 
Isow tliat the public hedge hath scarce a 
stake, 

It grows an act of patriotic charity, 

To show the people the best way to break. 

plan (but I, if but for singularity, 

Reserve it) will be very sure to take. 

Meantime, read all the nationnMebt sinkers, 

And tell me what you think of our great 
thinkers. 


4 -^ 


Canto the Thirteenth. 

I. 

I NOW mean to be serious;— it is time, 

Since laughter now-a-days is deem’d too 
serious ; 

A jest at Vice by Virtue ’s call’d a crime. 

And critically held as deleterious: 

Besides, the sad ’s a source of the sublime 
Although when long a little apt to weary 

Us I 

And therefore shall my lay soar high and 
solemn, 

As an old temple dwindled to a column. 

II. 

The Lady Adeline Amundeville 
( T IS an old Norman name, and to be found 
In pedigree.s, by those who wander still 

the last fields of that Gothic ground) 
Was high-born, wealthy by her father’s will 
And beauteous, even where beauties most 
abound, 

In BrUain— which of course true patriots 
The goodliest soil of body and of mind. 

m. 

I ’ll not gainsay them ; it is not my cue : 

I 11 leave them to their taste, no doubt 
the best: 

All eye ’s an eye, and whetlier black or blue 
Is no great matter, so ’t is in request ; ’ 

Tis nonsense to dispute about a hue— 

Ihe kindest may be taken as a test. 

Ihe should be always fair; and no 

Till thirty, siioiild perceive there’s a wlain 
woman. i^uni 
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IV. 

AjuI after that serene and somewhat dull 
Epoch, that awkward corner turn’d for 
daj’s 

More quiet, when our moon ’s no more at 
full, 

We may presume to criticise or praise; 
Because indifference begins to lull 

Our passions, and we walk in wisdom’s 
ways ; 

Also because the figure and the face 
Hint, that ’tis time to give the younger 
place. 

V. 

I know that some would fain postpone this 
era, 

Reluctant as all placemen to resign 
Their i)ost ; but theirs is merely a chimera, 
For they have pass’d life’s equinoctial line : 
But then they have their claret and Madeira i 
To irrigate the dryness of decline ; 

And county meetings, and the parliament, 

And debt, and what not, for their solace sent. 

VI. 

And is there not religion, and reform, 

Peace, war, the taxes, and what’s called 
the “Nation ” i 

The struggle to be pilots in a storm ? 

Tlie laiuled and the monied speculation ? 

The joys of mutual hate to keep them warm, 
Instead of love, that mere hallucination ? 
Now hatred is by far the longest pleasure ; 

Men love in haste, but they detest at leisure. 

VII. 

Rough Johnson, the great moralist, profess’d. 
Right honestly, “ he liked an lioiiest 1 
hater!’’ — i 

The only truth that yet has been confest 
Within these latest thousand years or later. 
Perliaps the fine old fellow spoke in jest : — 

For my part, I am but a mere spectator, [ 
And gaze where’er the palace or the hovel is, 
Much in the mode of Goethe’s Mephistophe- ^ 
les ; 

VHT. 


IX. 

Of all tales ’tis the saddest — and more sad, 
Because it makes us smile : his hero 's 
right, 

And still pursues the right ; — to curb the bad 
His only object, and ’gainst odds to fight 
His guerdon : 't is his virtue makes him mad I 
But his adventures form a sorry sight ; — 

A sorrier still is the great moral taught 
By that real epic unto all who have thought. 

X. 

Redressing injury, revenging wTong, 

To aid the damsel and destroy the caitiff ; 
Opposing suigly the united strong. 

From foreign yoke to free the helpless na- 
tive : — 

Alas ! must noblest views, like an old song, 

J Be for mere fancy’s sport a theme creative, 
A jest, a riddle, Fame through thick and thin 
I sought 1 

And Socrates himself but Wisdom’s Quixote ? 

XI. 

Cervantes smiled Spain’s chivalry away ; 

A single laugh demolish’d the right arm 
Of his own country; — seldom since that day 
Has Spain had heroes. While Romance 
could charm, 

The world gave ground before her bright 
array ; 

And therefore have his volumes done such 
harm, 

That all their glory, as a composition, 

Was dearly purchased by his land ’s perdition. 

xn. 

I ’m “ at my old limes ” — digression, and for- 
get 

The Lady Adeline Amundeville; 

The fair most fatal Juan ever met, 

Although she was not evil nor meant ill ; 

But Destiny and Passion spread the net 
(Fate is a good excuse for our own will], 

And caught them; — what do tliey catcb, 
methinks ? 

But I ’m not (Edipns, and life ’s a Sphinx. 

XIII. 


But neither love nor hate in much excess; 
Though ’twas not once so. If I sneer some- 
times, 

It is because I cannot well do less, 

And now and then it also suits my rhjnues. 
I sliould be very willing to redress 

Men’s wrongs, and rather check than 
punish crimes. 

Had not Cervantes, in that too true tale 
Of Quixote, shown liow all such efforts fail. 


I tell the tale as it is told, nor dare 
I To venture a solution : “Davus sum! ’ 

And now I will proceed upon the pair, 
i Sweet Adeline, amidst the gay world s 1mm, 
Was the Queen-Bee, the glass of all that s 

I fair ; , , j 

Whose charms made all men speak, and 
women dumb. 

' The last ’s a miracle, and such was reckon d. 
And since that time there has not been a second. 
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Chaste was she, to detraction’s desperation, 

And wedded nnto one she had loved well 

A man known in the councils of the nation, 
Cool, and quite English, imperturbable, 
Though apt to act with fire upon occasion, 
Proud of himself and her : the world could 
tell 

Nought against either, and both seem’d se- 
cure — 

She in her virtue, he in his hauteur. 

XV. 

It chanced some diplomatical relations, 
Arising out of business, often brought 
Himself and Juan in their mutual stations 
Into close contact. Though reserved, nor 
caught 

By specious seeming, Juan’s youth, and pa- 
tience. 

And talent, on liis haughty spirit wrought, 
And fonn’d a basis of esteem, which cuds 
In making men what courtesy calls friends. 

XVI. 

Ami thus Lord Henry, who was cautions as 
Reserve and pride could make him, and 
full slow 

In judging men — when once his judgment 
was 

Determined, right or wrong, on friend or 
foe. 

Had all the pertinacity pride has. 

Which knows no ebb to its imperious flow. 
And loves or hates, disdaining to be guided. 
Because its own good pleasure hath decided. 

XVIT. 

His friendships, therefore, and no less aver- 
sions, 

Though oft well founded, which confirm’d 
but more 

His prepossessions, like the laws of Persians 

And Medes, would ne’er revoke what went 
before. 

His feelings had not those strange fits, like 
tertians. 

Of coinmon likings, which make some de- 
plore 

Wliat they should laugh at — the mere airue 
still ^ 

Of men’s regard, the fever or the chill. 

XVIII. 

Tis not in mortals to command success: 

But ilo you more, Sempronius— de- 
serve it,” 

And take my word, you won’t have any less 

Le wary, watch the time, and always serve 
it; 
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Give gently way, when there 's too great a 
press ; 

And for your conscience only learn to nerve 
it. 

For, like a racer, or a boxer training, 

’T will make, if proved, vast efforts without 
paining. 

XIX. 

Lord Henry also liked to be superior, 

As most men do, the little or the great : 

The very lowest find out an inferior. 

At least tliey think so, to exert their state 
upon : for there are very few things wearier' 
Than solitary Pride’s oppressive weight, 
Which mortals generously would di^^de, 

By bidding others carry while they ride.’ 

XX. 

In birtli, in rank, in fortune likewise equal, 
O’er Juan he could no distinction claim ; 

In 3’ear.s he hud the advantage of tune's se- 
quel ; 

And, as he tliought, in country much the 
same — 

Because bold Britons ha^ e a tongue and free 
quill. 

At which all modern nations vainly aim • 
And the Lord Henry was a great debater, ’ 

So that few members kept the house up later. 

XXI. 

These were advantages: and then he 
thought — 

It was his foible, hut by no means sinis- 
ter — 

That few or none more than himself had 
caught 

Court mysteries, having been himself a 
mmi.ster : 

He liked to teach that which he had been 
taught, 

And greatly shone wlu'uever thei'e had 
been a stir; 

And reconciled all qualities which grace man 
Always a patriot, and sometimes a placeman! 

XXH. 

He liked the gentle Spaniard for his gravity 

He almost honour’d him for liis docUitv • ’ 

Lecause, though young, he acquiesced witli 
suavity', 

Or contradicted but with proud humility 

He knew the world, and would not see de 
pravity 

111 faults which sometimes show the soil’s 
lertihty, 

If that the wi-eds o’erlive not the first cron— 
For then they are very ditticult to stop. ^ 
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xxm. 

• 

And then lie talk’d with him about Madrid, 
Constantinople, and such distant jilaces; 
Where ^leople always did as they were bid, 

Or did what thej^ should not with foreign 
gi'aces. 

Of coursers also sjiake they : Henry rid 
Well, like most Englishnien, and loved the 
races ; 

And Juan, like a true-born Andalusian, 

Could back a horse, as despots ride a Knssian. 

XXIV. 

And thus acquaintance grew, at noble routs, 
And diplomatic dinners, or at other — 

For Juan stood well both with Ins and Outs, 
As in freemasonry a higher brother. 

Uiion his talent Henry had no doubts; 

His manner show'd him sprung from a high 
mother ; 

And all men like to show their hospitality 
To him whose breeding matches with his 
quality. 

XXV. 

At Blank-Blank Square ; — for we will break 
no squares 

By naming streets: since men are so cen- 
sorious. 

And njit to sow an author s wheat ^Wtli tares. 
Reaping allusions private and inglorious. 
Where none were dreamt of, unto love’s affairs, 
Which were, or are, or are to be notorious, 
That therefore do I jireviously declare. 

Lord Henry’s mansion was in Blank-Blank 
Square. 

XX\T. 

Also there bin another pious reason 

For making squares and streets anonymous; 
Whicli is, that tliere is scarce a single season 
Which doth not shalie some very si>lendid 
house 

With some slight heart-quake of domestic 
treason — 

A topic scandal doth delight to rouse : 

Such I might stumble over unawares, 

Unless I knew the very chastest squares. 

XXVIT. 

’Tis true, I might have chosen Piccadilly, 

A place where i)eccadilIos are unknown ; 

But I have motives, whether wise or silly, , 
For letting that pure sanctuary alone. ] 

Therefore I name not square, street, i)lace, | 
until I 

Find one where nothing naughty can bo 
shown, 

A vestal shrine of innocence of heart: 

Such are — but I have lost the London Chart. 


xxyjii. 

At Henry’s mansion then, in Blank-Blank 
Square, 

Was Juan a recherche, welcome guest, 

As many other noble scions were; 

And some who bad but talent for their crest ; 
Or wealth, which is a passport everywliere ; 
Or even mere fashion, which indeed ’s the 
best 

Recommendation ; and to be well drest 
Will very often supersede the rest. 

XXIX. 

And shice “ there’s safety in a multitude 
Of counsellors,” as Solomon has said, 

Or some one for him, in some sage, grave 
raoo<l ; — 

Indeed we see the daily proof display’d 
In senates, at the bar, in wordy feud. 
Where’er collective wisdom can parade, 
Which is the only cause that we can guess 
Of Britain’s present wealth and happiness ; — 

XXX. 

But as “ there 's safety ” grafted in the number 
“ Of counsellors ” for men, — thus for the sex 
A large acquaintance lets not Virtue slumber ; 
Or should it shake, the choice will more 
pciqjlex — 

Variety itself will more encumber. 

’Midst many rocks we guard more against 
wrecks ; 

And thus with women : howsoe’cr it shocks 
some’s 

Self-love, tliere ’s safety in a crowd of cox- 
combs. 

XXXI. 

But Adeline had not the least occasion 

For such a shield, wliieh leaves but little 
merit 

To virtue jiroper, or goo<l education. 

Her chief resource was in lier own hign 
spirit, 

Wliicli judged mankind at their due estiina- 

tion ; ^ . 

And for coquetry, she disdain’d to wear it . 

Secure of admiration, its impression _ 

Was faint as of an evory-day iiossession. 

XXXIT. 

To all she was polite without jiarade ; 

To some she show’d attention of that kind 
Which Hatters, but is ilattery convey’d 
In such a sort as cannot leave behina 
A trace unworthy either wife or maid ; 

A gentle, genial courtesy of mind, _ 

To those wlio wer^, or pass’d for inentqnous, 
Just to console sad glory for Ixdng glonoa.s ; 
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xxxin. 

Wliich is in all respects, save now and then, 
A dull and desolate appendage. Gaze 
Upon the shades of those distinguish'd men 
Who were or are the puppet-shows of praise, 
The praise of persecution. Gaze again 
On the most favour’d; and amidst the 
blaze 

Of sunset halos o'er the laurel-brow’’d, 

^Vhat can ye recognise?— a gilded cloud. 

xxxn^ 

There also was of course in Adeline 
That calm patrician polish in the address, 
Which ne’er can pass the equinoctial line 
Of anytliing which nature would express ; 
Just as a mandarin finds nothing fine, — 

At least his manner suffers not to guess, 
That anytliing he views can greatly please. 
Perhaps we have borrow’d this from the 
Chinese — 

XXXV. 

Perhaps froih Horace : his “^Vi7 admirari" 
Was what he call’d the “ Art of Happiness ; ” 
An art on which the artists greatly vary, 

And have not yet attain’d to much success 
However, ’tis expedient to be wary: 

Indifference certes don’t produce distress; 
And rash enthusiasm in good society 
Were nothing but a moral inebriety. 

XXXVI. 

But Adeline was not indifferent : for 

{Kow for a common-place I) beneath the 
snow, 

As a volcano holds the lava more 
Within— rf cfctera. Shall I go on ?— No 
I hate to Imnt down a tired metaphor, 

So let the often-nsed volcano go. 

Poor thing ! How frequently, by 
others, 

It hath been stirr’d up till its smoke (luite 
smothers ! 


me and 


XXXVII. 

I’ll have another figure in a trice: 

V hat say you to a bottle of champagne ’ 
Frozen into a very vinous ice, 

WTiich leaves few drops of that immortal 
ram, 

Yet in the very centre, past all price. 

About a liquid glassful will remain ; 

And this is stronger than the strongest 
grape 

Could e’er express in its expanded shape ; 


XXXVIII. 

’Tis the whole spirit broiiglit to a quint- 
essence ; 

And thus the chilliest aspects may concentre 
A hidden nectar under a cold presence. 

And such are many — though I only meant 
her 

From whom I now deduce these moral lessons, 
On which the Muse has always sought to 
enter. 

And your cold people are beyond all price, 
When once you ’ve broken their confounded 
ice. 

XXXIX. 

But after all they are a North-West Passage 
Unto the glowing India of the soul ; 

And as tlie gootl ships sent upon that message 
Have not exactly ascertain’d the Pole 
(Though Parry s efforts look a lucky presage), 

^ Thus gentlemen may run upon a shoal ; 

For if the Pole’s not open, but all frost 
(A chance still), 'tis a voyage or vessel lost. 

XL. 

And young beginners may as well commence 
With quiet cruising o’er the ocean woman ; 
While tliose who are not beginners should 
have sense 

Enough to make for port, ere Time shall 
summon 

■WUh his grey signal-flag; and the past tense. 
The dreary “ Fuimns ” of all things human. 
Must be declined, while life's thin thread’s 
spun out 

Between the gaping heir and gnawing gout. 

XLl. 

But heaven must be diverted ; its diversion 
Is sometimes truculent— but never mind • 
The world upon the whole is worth the assertion 
(If but for comfort) tliat all things are kind : 
And that same devilish doctrine of the 
Persian, 

Of the two principles, hut leaves behind 
As many doubts as anv other doctrine 
Has cverpuzzled faith 'withal, or yoked her in. 

XLir. 

The English winter— ending in July 

i" August— now was <loue. 

1 IS the postilion s paradise: wheels fly • 

On roads, east, south, north, west, there is 
a run. 

But for post-horses ^vho finds sympathy ? 

or for his son, 

Always premising that said son at colleco 
Has not contracted much more debt than 
knowledge. 
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XIJII. 

The London winter’s ended iu July — 
Sometimes a little later. I don’t err 
In this : whatever other blunders lie 
Upon my shoulders, here I must aver 
My Muse a glass of weatherology ; 

I'or parliament is our barometer: 

Let radicals its other acts attack, 

Its sessions form our only almanack. 

XLIV. 

When its quicksilver’s down at zero, — lo! 

Coach, cliariot, luggage, baggage, equipage I 
Wheels whirl from Carlton palace to Soho, 
And happiest they who horses can engage ; 
The turnpikes glow with dust ; and llotten 
Itow 

Sleeps from the chivalry of this bright age ; 
And tradesmen, with long bills and longer 
faces, 

Sigh — as the postboys fasten on the traces. 

XI.V. 

They and their bills, “ Arcadians both,” are 
left 

To tile Greek kalends of another session. 
Alas ! to them of ready casli bereft, 

What hope remains? Of hope the full 
possession 

Or generous draft, conceded as a gift. 

At a long date — till they can get a fresh 
one — 

Hawk’d about at a di.scount, small or large ; 
Also the solace of an overcharge. 

XL VI. 

But these arc trifles. Downward flies mj’ lord. 
Nodding beside 1113’ ladj’in his carriage. 
Away! awaj’ ! “ Fresli horses !” are the word, 
And changed as quickly as liearts after 
marriage ; 

The obsequious landlord hath the change 
restored ; 

The postboys have no reason to disparage 
Their fee ; but ere the water’d wheels may 
hiss hence. 

The ostler pleads too for a reminiscence. 

XIATI. 

'Tis granted; and the valet mounts the 
dickej’ — 

That gentleman of lords and gentlemen ; 
Also my lady’s gentlewoman, tricky, 

Trick’d out, but ino<Iest more than i>oet’s 
j)en 

Can paint, — “ Coat riatjfjino i liicchi! ” ; 

I Excuse a foreign slipslop now and then, 1 
If but to show I’ve travelled; and what’s travel, ' 
Unless it teaches one to quote and cavil ?) , 


xLvm. 

The London winter and the country summer 
j Were well nigh over. ’Tis perhaps a pity, 
I When nature wears the gown that doth 
I become her. 

j To lose those best mouths in a sweaty city, 
1 And wait until the nightingale grows dumber, 
Listening debates not very wise or witty. 
Ere patriots their true country can remem- 
I her ; — 

But there’s no shooting (save grouse) till 
September. 

XLIX. 

I’ve done ^Wth my tirade. The world was 
gone ; 

The twice two thousand, for whom earth 
was made, 

Were vanish’d to be what they caU alone — 
That is, with thirty servants for parade, 

As many guests, or more ; before whom groan 
As many covers, duly, daily laid. 

Let none accuse old England’s hospitality — 
Its quantity is but condensed to quality. 

L. 

Lord Henry and the Lady Adclhic 
Departed like the rest of their compeers. 

The peerage, to a mansion very fine ; 

The Gothic Babel of a thousand years. 

None than themselves could boast a longer lino, 
Where time through heroes and through 
beauties steers ; 

And oaks as olden as their pedigree 
Told of their sires, a tomb m every tree. 

LI. 

' A i)aragraph in everj* paper told 

Of their departure : such is modem fame ; 
’Tis pity that it takes no further hold 
' Than an advertisement, or much the same; 
When, ere the ink be dr^', the sound grows cold. 
The Morning Post was foremost to pro- 
claim — 

“ Departure, for his country seat, to-day, 

Lord H. Araundeville and Lady A. 

Lir. 

“We understand the splendid host intends 
To entertain, this autumn, a select 
And numerous i>arty of his noble friends ; 

'Midst whom we have heard, from sources 
quite correct, 

The Duke of D the shooting season 

spends, 

With many more by rank and fasluou 
deck’d; 

Also a foreigner of liigh condition. 

The envoy of the secret Russian mission. 
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LIII. 

And thus we see — who doubts the Moriiinc 
Post ? ^ 

(Whose articles are like the “ Thirty-niue,” 
Which those most sw'ear to who believe them 
most) — 

Our gay Euss Spaniard was ordain’d to shine, 
Deck’d by the rays reflected from his host, 

With those who, Pope says, “ greatly daring 
dine.” — 

'Tis odd, but true,— last war the News 
abounded 

More with these dinners than the kill’d or 
wounded ; — 

LIA'. 

As thus t “ On Thursday there was a grand 
dinner ; 

Present, Lords A.B.C.”— Earls, dukes, by 
name 

Announced Muth no less pomp -than victory’s 
winner : 

Then underneatli, and in the very same 
Column : date, “ Falmouth. There has lately 
been here 

The Slap-dash regiment, so well known to 
fame. 

Whose loss in the late action we regret : 

The vacancies arc lill’d up— sec Gazette.” 

LV. 

To Norman Abbey whiid’d the noble pair,— 
old, old monastery once, and now 
Still older mansion,— of a rich and rare 

Mix’d Gothic, such as artists all allow 
Few specimens yet left ns can compare 

Withal : it lies perhaps a little low, 

Because the monks preferr’d a hill behind 
To shelter their devotion from the wind. 

LVI. 

It stood embosom’d in a lmi)i)y valley. 

Crown’d by high woodlands, where the 
Druid oak 

Stood, like Caractacus, in act to rally 

His liost, with broad arms 'gainst the 
thunderstroke, 

And from beneath his boughs were seen to 
sally 

The dappled foresters ; as day awoke, 

ihe branching stag swept down Avith all his 
herd, 

To quaff a brook which murmur’d like a bird. 


Around : the wildfowl nestled in the brake 
And sedges, brooding in their liquid be<l : 
The woods sloped downwards to its brink, 
and stood 

With their green faces fix’d upon the flood. 

LVIII. 

Its outlet dash’d into a deep cascade. 

Sparkling with foam, iintU again subsiding, 
Its shriller echoes — like an infant made 
Quiet — sank into softer ripples, gliding 
Into a rivulet: and thus allay’d. 

Pursued its course, now gleaming, and now 
hiding 

Its windings through the woods ; now clear, 
now blue. 

According as the skies their shadows threw, 

LTX. 

A glorious remnant of the Gothic pile 
(While yet the church was Eome’s) stood 
half ajiart 

In a grand arch, which once screen’d many 
an aisle. 

These last had disappear'd — a loss to art : 
The first yet frown’d suiierbly o’er the soil. 
And kindled feelings in the roughest heart, 
IMiich mourn’d the power of time’s or tem- 
pest’s march. 

In gazing on that vejierablc arch. 

LX. 

Within a niche, nigh to its pinnacle. 

Twelve saints ha<l once stood sanctified in 
stone ; 

But these had fallen, not when the friars fell, 
But in the war which struck Charles from 
his throne, 

1 When each house was a fortalice— as tell 

' The animls of full many a line undone, 

The gallant cavaliers, who fought in vain 
For those who knew not to resign or reign. 

LXI. 

But ill a higher niche, alone, hut crown’d, 

The Virgin-Mother of the God-born Child, 

\\ ith her Son 111 her blessed arms, look’d round; 

Spared by some cLance when all beside 
was spoil’ll ; 

She made tbc earth below seem holy ground. 

This may he superstition, weak or wild 
But even the faintest relics of a shrine 
Of any worship wake some thoughts divine 


Lvir. 

Before the mansion lay a lucid lake, 

Broad as transparcirt,decp, and freshly fed 
By a river, wlncli its soften’d way did take 

In cun'cnts through the calmer water 
spread 


LXII. 

A niighty window, hollow in the centre, 
Shorn of its glass of tlioiisaiid colouriiioy 
Througli which tlie deepen’d glories once 
could enter, 

Streaming from off the sun like seranh’a 
wings, ^ 
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Now yawns all desolate : now loud, now 
fainter, 

The gale sweeps through its fretwork, and 
oft sings 

The owl his anthem, where the silenced quire 
liie W’ith their hallelujahs quench’d like tire. 

LXIII. 

But in the noontide of the moon, and when 
The wind is winged from one point of 
heaven. 

There moans a strange unearthly sound, 
which then 

Is musical — a dj'ing accent driven 
Through the huge ai'ch, which soars and 
sinks again. 

Some deem it but the distant echo given 
Back to the night wind by the waterfall. 

And harmonised by the old choral wall : 

LXIV. 

Others, that some original shape, or form 
Shaped by decay perchance, hath given the 
power 

(Thougli less than that of Memnon's statue, 
warm 

In Egypt’s rays, to harj) at a fix’d hour) 

To this grey ruin, with a voice to charm 
Sad, but serene, it swee2)s o’er tree or tower; 
The cause I know not, nor can solve ; but 
s!ich 

The fact: — I’ve heard it, — once perhaps too 
much. 

I.XV. 

Amidst the court a Gothic fountain play’d, 
Symmetrical, but deck'd with carvings 
quaint- 

strange faces, like to men in masquerade. 

And here jjcrhaps a monster, tliere a saint : 
The spring gush’d through grim mouths of 
granite made, 

And sparkled into basins, where it si>ent 
Its little torrent in a tliousand bubbles, 

Like maJi’s vain glory, and his vainer troubles. 

LXVI. 

The mansion’s self was vast and venerable, 
With more of the monastic than has been 
Elsewhere preserved: tlie cloisters still were 
stable. 

The cells, too, and refectory, I ween ; 

An exquisite small chapel had been able, 

Still unimpair’d, to decorate the scene; 

The rest Imd been reform’d, replaced, or 
sunk, j 

And spoke more of the baron than the ! 
monk. I 
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LXVII. 

Huge halls, long galleries, spacious chambers, 
join’d 

By no quite lawful marriage of the arts, 
Might shock a connoisseur; but when com- 
bined, 

Form’d a whole which, in’egular in parts, 
Yet left a grand impression on the mind, 

At least of those whose eyes are in their 
hearts : 

We gaze upon a giant for his stature, 

Nor judge at first if all be true to nature. 

LXMU. 

Steel barons, molten the next generation 
To silken rows of gay and garter’d earls, 
Glanced from the walls in goodly preserva- 
tion : 

And Lady Marys blooming into girls, 

With fair long locks, had also kept their 
station : 

And countesses mature in robes and pearls : 
Also some beauties of Sir Peter Lely, 

Whose drapery hints we may admire them 
freely. 

LXIX. 

Judges in very formidable ermine 

Were there, with brows that did not much 
invite 

The accused to think their lordships would 
determine 

His cause by leaning much from might to 
right : 

Bishops, who bad not left a single sennon ; 

Attorneys-general, awful to the sight. 

As hinting more (unless our judgments warp 
us) 

Of the “Star Chamber’’ than of “Habeas 
Corpus.” 

LXX. 

Generals, some all in aniionr, of the old 
And iroii time, ere lead had ta’en the lead ; 
Others in wigs of Marlborougli’s martial fold, 
Huger than twelve of our degenerate breed : 
Lordlings, with staves of white or keys of 
Rold : 

Nimrods, whose canvas scarce contain u 
the steed ; ^ 

And here and there some stern high patriot 

stood, , . , 1 

Who could not get the place for which He 

sued. 

LXXL 

But ever and anon, to soothe your vision, 
Fatigued with tliese hereditary glories, 

Tliere rose a Carlo Dolce or a Titian, ^ 

Or wilder groui) of savage Salvatore s ; 
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Here danced Albano’s boys, and here the sea 
shone 

In Vernet’s ocean lights ; and there the 
stories 

Of martyrs awed, as Spagnoletto tainted 

His brush with all the blood of aU the sainted. 

Lxxn. 

Here sweetly spread a landscape of Lorraine ; 
There Eembrandt made his darkness equal 

Or gloomy Caravaggio’s gloomier stain I 
Bronze<l o’er some lean and stoic anchor- i 
ite : — j 

But, lo ! a Teniers woos, and not in vain, j 
Your eyes to revel in a livelier sight : 

His bell-mouth’d goblet makes me feel quite 
Danish 

Or Dutch with thirst— Wliat, ho ! a flask of 
Kheuish. 


Hath yet a purchased choice of choices! 
wines ; 

®*id tlie Madeira strong : 

XI lintain mourn lier bleakness, we can tell 
her. 

The very best of vineyards is the cellar. 

LXXVII. 

»ot that serene decline 
Which makes the southern autumn’s day 
appear 

^ to a second spring resign 
The season, rather than to winter drear — 
Of in-door comforts still she hath a mine — 
The sea-coal fires, the “earliest of ’the 
year;" 

Without doors, too, she may compete in niel 
low, 

As what is lost in green is gain’d in yellow. 


LXXHI. 

0 reader ! if that thou canst read, — and know, 
’Tis not enough to spell, or even to read. 

To constitute a reader; there must go 
Virtues of which botli you and I have need 
Firstly, begin vdth the beginning— ^though 
That clause is bard) ; and sccoudly, pro- 
ceed : 

Thirdly, commence not with the end— or 
sinning ’ 

In this sort, end at last with the beginning. 

LXXIV. 

^'^j’cjider, thou hast patient been of late, 
While I, wthout remorse of rhyme, or fear 
H^e built and laid out ground at such a rate' 
Dan Phoebus takes me for an auctioneer * 
That poets were so from their earliest date 
By Homer’s “ Catalogue of ships ’’ is clear- 
But a mere modern must be moderate ’ 

1 spare you then the furniture and plate. 

LXXV. 

mellow autumn came, and with it came 
The promised party, to enjoy its sweets. 

I he corn is cut, the manor full of game • 

The pointer ranges, and the sportsman beats 
In russet jacket :— lynx-like is his aim ; 

i ull grows his bag, and wonderful his feats 
Ah, nutbrown partridges! All, brilliant 
pheasants ! 

And ah, ye poachers 1— Tis no sport for i 
peasants. 

LXX^^. 

An EngUsh autu^, though it liath no vines, 
Bluslnng with Bacchant coronals along 
Ihe paths, o’er which the far festoon entwines 
The red grape in the sunny lands of song, j 


LXXVHI. 

Ami for the effeminate rilleggiaitira 

Rife with more horns than hounds— she 
, bath the chase, 

' So animated that it might alluro a 

Saint from his beads to join the jocund 
race ; ' 

Even Nimrod's self might leave tlie plains of 

And wear the Melton jacket for a space : 

H she hath no wild boars, she halli a tame 
Preserve of bores, who ought to be made 
game. 

LXXIX. 

The noble guests, assembled at the Abbey. 

Coi^isted of— we give the sex tlie 
The of Fitz-Fulke; the Countess 

The Ladies Scilly, Bnsey ;-Miss Eclat. 

backstay, Miss 

And Mrs. Rabbi, the ricli banker’s squaw ; 
.‘Vlso the hoiionrablc Mrs. Sleep, ^ 

Who look’d a white lamb, yet was a black 
8heep : 

LXXX. 

w- ith other Countesses of Blank— but rank • 

At once the “lie" and the “elite" of 
crowds ; 

Whp pass like water filter’d in a tank. 

Or paper turn’d to money by the Bank - 

The “ passde " and the past ; for good society 
Is no less famed for tolerance than piety 

Pd 
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LXXXI. 

That is, up to a certain point; wliich point 
Forms the most difficult in punctuation. 
Appearances appear to form the joint 
On which it hinges in a higher station ; 

And so that no explosion cry “Aroint 

Thee, witch!” or each Medea has her; 

Jason ; , . I 

Or (to the point with Horace and with Piilci') \ 
“ Onine tuHt punctuiUy qujo inhcuit utile 

ihdeir \ 

LXXXH. 

I can’t exactly trace their rule of right, , 

■\Vhich hath a little leaning to a lottery. i 
I ’ve seen a virtuous woman put down quite 
By the mere combination of a coterie ; | 

Also a so-so matron boldly fight 

Her way back to the world by dint of plot- 
tery, 

And shine the very Siria of the spheres, 
Escaping with a few slight, scarless sneers. 

Exxxiir. 

I have seen more than I 'll say : — but we will 
see I 

How our viUetjffiatura will get on. i 

Tlie party might consist of thirty-three 

Of liighest caste — the Brahmins of the ton. 

I have named a few, not foremost in degre®, 
But ta'en at hazard as the rhyme may run. 
By way of sprinkling, scatter’d amongst 
these 

There also were some Irish absentees. ; 

LXXXIV. 

There was Parolles, too, the legal bullj’, 

Who limits all his battles to the bar 
And senate : when invited elsewhere, truly, \ 
He shows more appetite for words than 
war. 

There was the young bard Packrhyme, wlio 
had newly 

Come out and glimmer’d as a six weeks 
star. 

There was Lord Pyrrho, too, the great free- 
thinker; , 

And Sii- John Pottledeep, the mighty drinker. 

LXXXV. 


For commoners had ever them mistook. 
There were the six Miss Rawbolds — ^pretty 
dears I 

All song and sentiment ; whose hearts were set 
Less on a convent than a coronet. 


There were four Honourable Misters, whose 
Honour was more before their names tlian 
after ; 

There was the preux Chevalier de la Ruse, 
Whom France and Fortune lately deign d 
to waft here, 

Whose chiefly harmless talent was to amuse; 
But the clubs found it rather serious 
laughter, 

Because— such was his magic power to 
please — 

The dice seem'd charm’d, too, with his re- 
partees. 

LXXXVTI. 

Tliere was Hick Dubious, the metaphj’sicinii, 
Who loved philosophy and a goml dinner ; 

.\ngle, the soi-disant mathematician ; 

Sir Henry Silvercup, the great race-^ner. 

There was the Reverend Rodomont Pre- 
cisian, 

Who did not hate so much the sm as sinner; 

And Lord Augustus Fitz-Plantagenet, 

Good at all things, but better at a bet. 


LXXXVIII. 

There was Jack Jargon, the gigantic guards- 

And General Fircface, famous in the field, 
A great tactician, and no less a swordsman. 
Who ate, last war, more Yankees than lie 

kill’d. , , , r t 

There was tlie waggish Welsh Judge, Jel- 

feries Hardsman, 

In liis grave office so completely skill d, 
That wlien a culprit came for condemnation. 
He had his judge’s joke for consolation. 


LXXXIX. 

3od company’s a chess-board— there are 
It i ll£?S 

Queens, bishops, knights, rooks, pawns; 

the world ’s a game ; . 

Lve that the puppets pull at their ou-n 

lintli something of the 


There was the Duke of Dash, who was a— 
duke, 

“Av, every inch a” duke; there were 
* twelve peers 

Like Charlemagne’s — and all such peers in 
look 

And intellect, that neither eyes nor cars 


SdTTlO ♦ 

Mase, the butterfly liath hat her wi"gs. 

lot stings, and flits througli ether without 
♦ 

?hting rarely were she but a 
■haps there might be vices ^Giich 
mourn it. 
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XC i of Comedy are gone, alas 1 

I had forgotten-bnt must not forget- i WeT4'’; 

latest of the session, Society is smooth’d to that excess 

r ^aideui^ ^ 

transgression 


Upon debate : the i>aper 8 echoe<l yet 

With his debut, which made u strong im- 
pression, 

And rank d with what is everj’ day dis- 
play’d— 

The best first speech that ever j'ct was 
made.” 

XCl. 




his vote 

And lost virginity of oratory, 

Proud of his learning {jnst enough to quote), 
,...0 revell d m his Ciceronian glory • 

>N dh memory excellent to get by rote, 

With wit to hatch a pun or tell a story 
Graced with some merit, and with more ef- 
frontery, 

“His country’s pride,” he came down to the 
country. 

XCII. 

There also wore two wits by acclamation, 
LongboNv from Ireland, Strongbow from 
the Tweed, 

Poth lawyers and both men of education ; 

Put Strongbow’s wit was of more polish’d 
breed ; * 

Longbow was rich in an imagination 
As beautiful and bounding as a steed, 

Wl stumbUngbver a potato - 

While Strongbow’s best things might Lave 
come from Cato. ® 

xcni. 

^^I?nf®Tnn l*lteaiiew-tuned harpsichord; 

Put Longbow wild as an ^olian barn, 


xcv. 

Onr ridicules are kept in the back ground— 
PuUculous enough, but also dull; 

1 rofessions, too, arc no more to be found 
*‘of®ssioiml ; and there is nought to cull 

^^abound^*^^^ ’ though your fools 

They re barren, and not worth the pains 
to pull. * 

Society is now one polish’d horde. 


Bored. 

XC^^. 

Put from being farmers, wo turn gleaners, 
gleaning ’ 

i-iglit-well thresh’d cars of 

And pule readerl when you gather ineaiiiiH 

\ou may be Boaz, and I— modest Puth ^ 

ForhiV ‘ intervening 

Forbids. A ^eat impression in my youth 

she cries 

lhat Scriptures out of church are blasphe- 
mies. ^ 

xevn. 

Riit wliat we can we glean in this vile age 

gleanings be not 

^ f'^’king sage, 

famous Coiiver.sationist, 

\\ 10, in his common-place book, bad a pace 

evenings. “L^t, 

“.Alas, poor ghost !“--\Vbat unexpected woes 
Await ^hose who have studic<l their bous- 


With which the wTndT or 

accord, allure the conversation 

And inftlfA n r<inc,« ^ . l>y iiiaiiy windings to their clever elbi/'ii* 

id Kf»frvtwll,. I..4 _i- v^nilCU, 


accord, 

aA^/^ ® music, whether flat or sham 1 k,.V 'h tiuver ciin 

Of Strongbow s talk you would not ebange'a ®'‘P occasion, 

word : a ^or (abate) their liearers nf nt, vl.^7 

At Longbow’s plirases you might some. if ^ 

times carp : ^ fe t some n possible ; and thirdly, never flinch ’ 


times carp : 

Both wits— one born so, and the other bretl 
This by his heart-his rival by his head. ’ 

XCIV. 

If all these seem a heterogeneous mass 
V assembled at a country seat. 

Xet think, a specimen of every class 
Is better than a humdrum tete-a-tOte. 


‘ nincJi 

When some smart talker puts them to the test 

But ue™ the last word, which uo doubtl the 

xcix 
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I will not dwell upon ragouts or roasts, 

Albeit all human history attests 
That happiness for man — the hungry sin- 
ner ! — I 

Since Eve ate apples, much depends on din- 
ner. 

C. 


The hours, which how to pass is but to few 
known. 

Each rose up at his own, and had to spare 
What time he chose for dress, and broke his 
fast 

When, where, and how he chose for that 
repast. 

CTV. 


Witness the lands which “flow’d with milk 
and honey,” 

Held out unto the hungry Israelites: 

To this we have added since, the love of 
money, 

The only sort of pieasm*e which requites. 

Youth fades, and leaves our days no longer 
sunny ; 

We tire of mistresses and parasites; 

But oh, ambrosial cash I Ah! who would lose 
thee ^ 

When we no more can use, or even abuse 
thee ! 

(I. 

Tlie gentlemen got up betimes to shoot, 

Or hunt : the young, because they liked 
the sport — 

The first thing boys like after play and fruit ; 

The middle-aged, to make the day more 
short ; 

For ennui is a growth of English root, 

Though nameless in our language:— we 
retort 

The fact for words, and let the French trans- 
late 

That awful yawn which sleep cannot abate. 

ClI. 

The elderly walk'd tlirough the library, 

And tumbled books, or criticised the pic- 
tures, . 

Or saunter’d tlirough the gardens piteously, 

And made upon the hot-house several stric- 
tures. 

Or rode a nag which trotted not too high. 

Or on the morning papers read their lec- 
tures. 

Or on the watch their longing eyes would fix, 

Longing at sixty for the hour of six. 

cm. 

But none were “gone:” the great hour of 
union 

Was rung by diimer's knell ; till then all 
were 

Masters of their own time — or in commu- 
nion. 

Or solitary, as they chose to bear 


The ladies — some rouged, some a little pale — 
Met the morn as they might. If fine, they 
rode, 

Or walk’d ; if foul, they read, or told a tale. 
Sung, or rehearsed the last dance from 
abroad ; 

Discuss’d the fashion which might next pre- 
vail, 

And settled bonnets by the newest code, 

Or cramm’d twelve sheets into one little 
letter. 

To make each correspondent a new debtor. 

CV. 

For some had absent lovers, all had friends. 

The earth has nothing like a she epistle. 
And hardly heaven — because it never ends. 

I love the mystery of a female im'ssal, 
Which, like a creed, ne'er says all it intends, 
But full of cunning as Ulysses’ whistle, 
When he allured poor Dolon : — you had better 
Take care what you reply to such a letter. 

CVI. 

Then there were billiards; cards, too, but no 
dice; — 

Save in the clubs no man of honour 
plays; — 

Boats when ’t was .water, skating when ’t was 
ic€ 

And the hard frost destroy’d the scenting 
days : 

And angling, loo, that solitary vice, 

T^atever Izaak Walton sings or says- 
The quaint, old, cruel coxcomb, in his gullet 
Should have a hook, and a small trout to 
l)ull it. 

cvn. 

With evening came the banquet and the 
wine ; 

The conversazione ; the duet, 

Attuned b}’ voices more or less divine 

(My heart or head aches with the memory 

yet). , , , 

The four Miss Bawbolds in a glee woiiia 

sllUiG * 

But the two youngest loved more to be set 
Down to the harp — because to musics 

charms , , 

They added graceful necks, white hands ana 

arms. 
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cviir. 

Sometimes a dance (though rarely on field 
days, 

For then the gentlemen were rather tired) 

Display'd some sylph-like figures in its maze; 

Then there was small-talk ready when re- 
^uired; 

Fhrtation — but decorous ; the mere praise 

Of charms that should or should not be 
admired. 

The hunters fought their fox-hunt o'er again, 

And then retreated soberly — at ten. 


One system eats another up, and this 
Much as old Saturn ate his progeny ; 

For when his pious consort gave him stones 
In lieu of sous, of these he made no bones. 

n. 

But System doth reverse the Titan’s break- 
I fast, 

! And eats her parents, albeit the digestion 
Is difiicult. Pray tell me, can you make fast, 
After due search, your faith to any ques- 
tion ? 


(TX. 

Tlie politicians, in a nook apart, I 

Discuss’d the world, and settled all the 
spheres ; ; 

The wits watch'd every loophole for their art, ' 
To introduce a bon-mot head and ears ; 
Small is the rest of tliose who would be smart, | 
A moment’s good thing may have cost ' 
them years 

Before they find an liour to introduce it ; 

And then, even then, some bore may make 
them lose it. j 

CX. I 

But all was gentle and aristocratic | 

In this our party; polish’d, smooth,audcold, ' 
As Phidiau forms cut out of marble Attic. 

There now areno Squire Westerns as of old ; 1 
And our Sophias are not so emphatic, 

But fair as then, or fairer to behold 
We have no accomplish’d blackguards, like 
Tom Jones, 

But gentlemen in stays, as stiff as stones. 

CXI. i 

They separated at an early hour ; 

That is, ere midnight -which is London’s 
noon ; 

But in the coiintry ladie.s seek their bower 
A little earlier than the waning moon. 

Peace to the slumbers of each folded flower ! 

May the rose call back its true colour soon ! ' 
Good hours of fair cheeks are the fairest ^ 
tinters, | 

And lower the price of rouge— at least some ■ 
winters. 


Look back o’er ages, ere unto the stake fast 
You bind youiself, and call some motle the 
best one. 

Nothing more true than not to trust your 
senses ; 

And yet what are your other evidences ? 

III. 

For me, I know nought ; nothing I deny. 
Admit, reject, contemn ; and what *know 

youy 

Except perhaps that you w'ero born to die ? 

And both may after all turn out untrue. 

An age may come, Font of Eternity, 

When nothing shall be either old or new. 
Death, so call'd, is a thing which makes men 
weep. 

And yet a third of life is pass'd in sleep. 

IV. 

A sleep without dreams, after a rough day 
Of toil, is what we covet most ; and yet 
How clay shrinks back from more quiescent 
clay I 

The very Suicide that pays his debt 
At once without instalments (an old way 
Of paying debts, which creditors regi-et) 
I.ets out impatiently liis rushing breath 
Less from disgust of life than dread of death. 

V. 

'Tis round him, near him, here, there every- 
where, ^ 

And there’s a courage which grows out of 
fear, 


Canto the Fourteenth. 

I. 

If from great nature’s or our o^vn abyss 
Of thought we could but snatch a certainty 
Perhaps mankind might find the path they 

But then 't would spoil mucfi good philo- 
sophy. 


P(*rhaps of all most dt*sperate, which will 
dare 

The worst to hnotc it: — when the mountains 
rear 

Their peaks beneath your human foot, and 
there 

You look down o’er the precipice, and 
drear 

The gulf of rock yawns,— you can’t gaze a 
minute, 

Without an awful wish to plunge within it. 
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'Tis true, you don’t — but, pale and struck 
with teiTor, 

Retire: but look into your past impression ! 
And you will find, though shuddering at the 
mirror 

Of your own thoughts, in all their self- 
confession. 

The lurking bias, be it truth or error. 

To the unhioini ; a secret prei)ossession, 
To plunge with all your fears — but wliere? 
You know not, 

And that 's the reason why you do— or do not. 

YII. 

But what’s this to the purpose? you will say. 

Gent, reader, nothing ; a mere speculation. 
For which my sole excuse is — ’tis my ^ya3• ; 
Sometimes \cith and sometimes without 
occasion, 

I write what’s uppermost, without delay; 

This narrative is not meant for narration, 
But a mere airy and fantastic basis. 

To build up conmion things with common 
places. 

VIII. 

You know, or don’t know, that gi-eat Bacon 

saith, - 

“ Fling up a straw, ’twill show the way the 

wind blows;’’ 

And such a straw, borne on by human breath, 
Is poesy, according as the mind glows ; 

A paper kite which flies ’twixt life and death, 
A shadow which the onward soul behind 
throws : 

And mine 's a bubble, not blown up for praise, 
But just to play with, as an infant plays. 

IX. 

The world is all before me — or behind ; 

For I have seen a portion of that same, 
And quite enough for me to keep in mind ; — 
Of passions, too, I have proved enough to 

blame, . . , 

To the great x>leasure of our friends, man- 
kind, . . 

Who like to mix some slight alloy with 

fame ; 

For I was rather famous in my tune, 

Until I fairly knock’d it up with rhyme. 

X. 

I have brought this world about my ears, and 

eke , 

The other ; that ’s to say, the clergy— who 
Upon my head have bid their thunders break 
In pious libels by no means a few. 


And yet I can't help scribbling once a week, 
Tiring old readers, nor discovering new. 
In youth I wi'ote because my mind was full, 


I ^ ^ 

! And now because I feel it growing dull. 

I 

i XI. 

• But “why then publish?” — There are no 
[ rewards, 

I Of fame or profit when the world grows 
j weaiy\ 

I ask in turn, — Why do yon play at cards ? 

! Why drink? Why read? — To make some 
^ hour less dreary. 

It occupies me to turn back regards 

On what I’ve seen or ponder’d, sad or 
cheery ; 

And what I unite I cast upon the stream, 

‘ To swim or sink — I have had at least my 
dream. 

' xn. 

I think that were I certain of success, 

I hardly could compose another line : 

So long I’ve battled either more or less, 

That no defeat can drive me from the Nine. 
This feeling ’tis not easy to express. 

And yet ’t is not affected, I opine. 

I In play, there are two pleasures for your 
choosing — 

The one is winnmg, and the other losing. 

j XIII. 

I Besides, my Muse by no means deals in 
j fiction : 

She gathers a repertory of facts, 

Of course with some reserve and slight 

restriction, , 

But mostly sings of human things and 

I acts — 

j And that 's one cause she meets with contra- 
diction ; . , X ' 

For too much truth, at first sight, ne er 

attracts; , 

And were her object only what’s call d gi0O» 
^^■ith more ease too she’d tell a different 
story. 

XIV. 

Love, war, a tempest— surely there’s variety : 

Also a seasoning slight of lucubration ; 

A bird’s eye \ievr, too, of that wild. Society , 

A slight glance thrown on men of e\er} 

If you have nought else, here's at least 

Both^* performance and in 
And though these Imes should only hue 

Trade S*h^r^ the’ better for these Cantos. 
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XV. 

The portion of this world which I at pre- 
sent 

Have taken np to fill the following sermon, 

Is one of which there’s no descrii)tion recent: 

The reason why, is easy to determine : 

Although it seems both prominent and 
pleasant, 

There is a sameness in its gems aiid 
ermine, 

A dull and family likeness through all ages, 

Of no great promise for poetic pages. 

XVI. 

With much to excite, there’s little to exalt; 

Nothing that speaks to all men and all 
times ; 

A sort of varni.sh over every fault ; 

A kind of common-place, even in their 
crimes ; 

Factitious passions, wit without much salt, 

A want of that true nature which sublimes 

Whate’er it shows with truth ; a smooth 
monotony 

Of character, in those at least who have got 
any. 

xvir. 

Sometimes, indeed, like soldiers off parade, 

They break their rank.s and gladly leave 
the driU ; 

But then the roll-call draws them hack 
afraid, 

And they must be or seem what they were : 
still ^ 

Doubtless it is a brilliant masquerade : 

But when of the first sight you have had 
your fill, 

It palls— at least it did SO upon me, | 

This paradise of pleasure and ennui. 

I 

XVIII. 

When wo have made our love, and gamed our 
gaming, 

Brest, voted, shone, and, Tuay be, some- 
thing more ; 1 

With dandies dined; heard senators dt*- 
claiming ; 

Seen beauties brought to market by the 
score, I 

Sad rakes to sadder husbands chastely 
taming ; 

Tliere ’s little left but to be bored or bore. 

Witness those ci-devant jeunes hommen" 
who stem 

The stream, nor leave the world which i 
leaveth them. 


I XIX. 

'Tis said — indeed a general complaint — 
That no one has succeeded in describing 
^ The monde, exactly as they ought to paint: 
j Some say, that authors only snatch, by 
j bribing 

The porter, some slight scandals strange and 
quaint, 

To furnisli matter for their moral gibing ; 
And that their hooks liave but one style in 
common — 

My lady’s prattle, filter'd through lier woman. 

XX. 

But this can’t well be true, just now; for 
writers 

Are grown of the beau monde a part 
potential : 

I’ve seen them balance even the scale with 
fighters, 

Especially wlien young, for that ’s essential 
W liy do their sketches fail them as iiiditers 
Of what they deem themselves most con- 
sequential, 

The real portrait of the highest tribe ? 

T is that, in fact, there’s little to describe. 

XXT. 

Hand ignara loqiior these are Xngcr^ 
quarum 

Pars parva/«i,” hut still art and part. 

Now I could much more easily sketch a 
harem, 

A battle, wreck, or history of the heart, 
Thau these things; and besides, I wish to 
spare ’em. 

For reasons which I choose to keep apart. 

“ 1 etaho Cercris sacrum qni vulgarit 
Which means, that vulgar people must not 
share it. 

XXII. 

And therefore what I throw off is ideal— 
Lower’d, leaven’d, like a history of free- 
masons 

Wliich bears the same relation to the real, 

As Captain Parry’s voyage may do to 
Jason's. 

Tlie grand arcanum ’s not for men to see all ; 

My music has some mystic diapasons ; 

And there is much which could not be 
appreciated 

In any manner by the uninitiated. 

XXIII. 

Alas ! worlds fall — and woman, since she fell’d 
The world (as, since that history, less polite 
Than true, hath been a creed so strictly lield) 
Has not yet given up the practice quite. 
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Poor thing of usages ! coerced, compell’d, 
Victim when wrong, and mart}'!' oft when 
right, 

Condemn’d to child-bed, as men for their sins 
Have shaving too entail’d upon theii* chins, — 

xxrs". 

A daily plague, which in the aggregate 

May average on the whole with parturition. 
But as to women, who can penetrate 

The real sufferings of their she condition ? 
Man’s very sympathy with their estate 

Has much of sellishness, and more sus- 
picion. 

Their love, their virtue, beauty, education. 
But form good housekeepers, to breed a 
nation. 

XXV. 

All this were very well, and can’t be better; 

But even this is difficult. Heaven knows, 
So many troubles from her birth beset her, 
Such small distinction between friends and 
foes, 

The gilding wears so soon from off her fetter. 

That but ask any woman if she ’d choose 

(Take her at thirty, that is) to have been 
Female or male ? a schoolboy or a queen ? 

XXVI. 

" Petticoat influence ” is a great reproach. 
Which even those who obey would fain be 
thought 

To fly from, as from hungry pikes a roach ; 
But since beneath it upon earth we are 
brought. 

By various joltings of life’s hackney coach, 

I for one venerate a petticoat — 

A garment of a mystical sublimity. 

No matter whether russet, silk, or dimity. 

xxvn. 

Much T respect, and much I have adored. 

In my young days, that chaste and goodly 
veil, 

Wliich holds a treasure, like a miser’s hoard, 
And more attracts by all it doth conceal — 
A golden scabbard on a Damasque sword, 

A loving letter with a mystic seal, 

A cure for grief — for what can ever rankle 
Before a petticoat and peeping ankle ? 

xx^T^. 

And when upon a silent, sullen day,_ 

With a sirocco, for example, blowing. 

When even the sea looks dim with all its 
spray. 

And sulkily the river’s ripple’s flowing, 


And the sky shows that very ancient gray, 
The sober, sad antithesis to glowing, — 
*Tis pleasant, if then anything is pleasant, 
To catch a glimpse even of a pretty peasant. 

XXIX. 

We left our heroes and our heroines 
In that fair clime which don’t depend on 
climate. 

Quite independent of the Zodiac’s signs, 
Though certainly more difficult to rhyme at, 
Because the sun, and stars, and aught that 
shines. 

Mountains, and all we can be most sublime 
at, 

Are there oft dull and dreary as a ihin — 
^Vhether a sky’s or tradesman's is all one. 


An in-door life is less poetical ; 

And out-of-door hath showers, and mists, 
and sleet. 

With which I could not brew a pastoral. 

But be it as it may, a bard must meet 
All difficulties, whether great or small. 

To spoil his undertaking, or complete. 

And work away like spirit upon matter, 
Embarrass’d somewhat both with fire and 
water. 

XXXI. 

Juan — in this respect, at least, like saints — 
Was all things unto people of all sorts. 

And lived contentedly, w'ithout complaints. 
In camps, in ships, in cottages, or courts — 
Bom with that happy soul which seldom faints, 
And mingling modestly in toils or sports, 
lie likewnse could be most tilings to all 
women, 

Without the coxcombry of certain she men. 

XXXII. 

; A fox-hunt to a foreigner is strange ; 

'Tis also subject to the double danger 
Of tumbling first, and having in exchange 
Some pleasant jesting at tlie awkward 
stranger ; 

I But Juan had been early taught to range 
' The wilds, as doth an Arab turn'd avenger, 
So tliat his horse, or charger, hunter, hack, 

. Knew that he had a rider on his back. 

I XXXXII. 

And now in this new field, with some ap- 
plause, , , , 

I He clear’d liedge, ditch, and double post, 

and rail, . , , . 

And never craned, and made but few 'faux 

, t 'I 

And only fretted when the scent gan fau- 
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He broke, ’tis true, some statutes of the laws 
Of hunting— for the sagest youth is frail ; 
Rode o’er the hounds, it may be, now and 
then, 

And once o’er several country gentlemen. 

XXXIV. 

But on the whole, to general admiration 
He acquitted both himself and horse : the 
squires 

Marvell\l at merit of another nation ; 

The boors cried “Dang it I who’d have 
thought it? "—Sires, 

The Nestors of the sporting generation, 

Swore praises, and recall’d their former \ 
fires; 

The huntsman’s self relented to a grin, 

And rated him almost a whipper-in. 

XXXV. 

Such were his trophies— not of spear and 
shield, 

But leaps, and bursts, and sometimes foxes’ 
brushes ; 

Yeti must own,— although in thi.s I yield 
To patriot sympathy a Briton’s blushes,— 
H^ought at heart like courtly Chesterfield, 
Who, after a long chase o’er hills, dales, 
bushes, 

And what not, though he rode beyond all 
price, 

Ask’d next day, “If men ever hunted /wicef" 

XXXAT. 

He also bad a quality uncommon 
To early risers after a long chase. 

Who wake in winter ere the cock can sum- 
mon 

December’s drowsy day to his dull race,— 

A quality agreeable to woman, 

AVhen her soft, liquid words run on apace I 
>Vlio likes a listener, whether saint or sin- 
ner, — 

He did not fall asleep just after dinner ; 

XXXVII. 

But, light and airy, stood on the alert. 

And shone in the best part of dialogue. 

By humonringalways wbat they might assert, ' 
And listening to the topics most in vogue — i 
Now ^ave, now gay, but never dull or pert: 

And smilingbut in secret — cuuuiugrogue ! 

He ne er presumed to make an error clearer • 

In short, there never was a better hearer. ’ 

XXXVIII. 

And then he danced, — all foreigners excel ' 
The serious Angles in the eloquence 
Of pantomime, -he danced, I say, right well, 1 
With emphasis, and also with good sense— i 
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A thing in footing indispensable ; 

He danced without theatrical pretence, 

Not like a ballet-master in the van 

Of his drill’d nymphs, but like a gentleman. 

XXXIX. 

Chaste were his steps, each kept within due 
bound, 

And elegance was sprinkled o'er his figure ; 
Like 8\vift Camilla, lie scarce skimm’d the 
ground, 

And rather held in than put forth his 
vigour ; 

And then he liad an ear for music’s sound, 

I VTiich might defy a crotchet critic’s rigour. 
Such classic pas— sans flaws— set off our 
hero. 

Ho glanced like a personified Bolero ; 

XL. 

Or, like a flying Hour before Aurora, 

In Guido’s famous fresco, which alone 
Is W’ortli a tour to Rome, although no more a 
Remnant w'ere there of the old world’s sole 
throne. 

The “ tout emenihle " of his movements wore a 
Grace of the soft ideal, seldom shown, 

And ne’er to be described ; for to the dolour 
Of bards and prosers, words are void of 
colour. 

XLI. 

No marvel then he W’as a favourite; 

A full-grown Cupid, very much admired; 

A little spoilt, but by no means so quite ; 

At least he kept his vanity retired. 

Such was his tact, he could alike delight 
The chaste, and those who are not so much 
inspired. 

The Duchess of Fitz-Fulke, who lovetl “tra- 
cagserie” 

Began to treat him with some small “a//tt- 
cene." 

XLII. 

She w’as a fine and somewhat full-blown 
blonde. 

Desirable, distinguish’d, celebrated 
For several winters in the grand, grajulc 
vionde. 

I’d rather not say what might be related 
Of her exploits, for this were ticklish ground- 
Besides there might be falsehood in what’s 
stated ; 

Her late performance had been a dead set 
At Lord Augustus Fitz-Plantagenet. 

XLIII. 

Tlfis noble personage began to look 
A little black upon this new flirtation ; 

But such small licences must lovers brook 
Mere frceiloms of the female corporation. 
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Woe to the man who ventures a rebuke ! 

’Twill but precipitate a situation 
Extremely disagreeable, but common 
To calculators when they count on woman. 

xuv. 

The circle smiled, then whisper’d, and then 
sneer’d ; 

The misses bridled, and the matrons 
frown'd ; 

Some hoped things might not turn out as 
they fear’d ; 

Some would not deem such women could 
be found ; 

Some ne’er believed one half of what they 
heard ; 

Some look’d perplex’d, and others look’d 
profound ; 

And several pitied with sincere regret 
Poor Lord Augustus Fitz-Plantagcnet. 

XLV. 

But what is odd, none ever named the duke, 

Who, one might think, was something in 
the affair : 

True, he was absent, and* twas rumour d, 
took 

But small concern about tlic when, or 
where, 

Or >vhat his consort did : if he could brook 

Her gaieties, none had a right to stare : 
Theirs was that best of unions, past all doubt, 
Which never meets, and therefore can’t fall 
out. 

XLVI. 

But, oh! that I should ever pen so sad a line ! 

Fired with an abstract love of virtue, she, 
My Bian of the Ephesians, Lady Adeline, 

Began to think the duchess’ conduct free ; 
Regretting much that she had chosen so bad 
a line, 

And waxing chiller in her courtesy, 
liook'd grave and pale to see her friend s 
fragility, 

For which most friends reserve their sensi- 
bility. 

XLVn. 

There ’s nought in this bad world like sym- 
pathy ; 

’Tis so becoming to the soul and face, 

Sets to soft music the harmonious sigh, 

And robes sweet friendship in a Brussels 
lace. 

Without a friend, what were humanity. 

To hunt our errors up with a good grace ? 
Consoling us with — “Would yon had thought 
twice ! 

Ah ! if you had but follow'd my advice ! ” 


i XLVm. 

0 Job! you had two fiiends : one’s quite 

enough. 

Especially when we are ill at ease ; 

They are but bad pilots when the weather ’s 
rough. 

Doctors less famous for their cures than 
fees. 

Let no man grumble when his friends fall off, 
As they will do like leaves at the first 
breeze : 

When your affairs come round, one way or 
t’other, 

Go to the coffee house, and take another. 

XLIX. 

But this is not my maxim : had it been. 

Some heart aches had been spared me : yet 
I care not — 

1 would not be a tortoise in his screen 

Of stubborn shell, which waves and weather 
wear not ; 

'Tis better on the whole to have felt and 
seen 

> That which humanity may bear, or bear 
not ; 

'Twill teach discernment to the sensitive, 
And not to pour their ocean in a sieve. 

L. 

Of all the horrid, hideous notes of woe, 

Sadder than owl-songs or the midnight 
blast, 

Is that portentous phrase, “I told you so, 
Utter’d by friends, those prophets of Hie 

past, , , * 

Who, ’stead of saying what you now should 

Own they foresaw that you would fall at 

last, , 

And solace your slight lapse ’gainst honos 

With a long memorandum of old stories. 

LI. 

The Lady Adeline’s serene severity _ 

Was not confined to feeling for her friend, 
Whose fame she rather doubted with pos- 
terity, , , 

Unless her habits should begin to mend ; 
But Juan also shared in her austerity, 

But mix’d ^N-itb pity, pure as e er was 

penn’d : , 

His inexperience moved her gentle rutli, 

And (as her junior by six weeks) his youtti. 


t 
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These forty days' advantage of her years — 
And hers were those which can face cal- 
culation, 

Boldly referring to the list of peers 
And noble births, nor dread the enumera- 
tion — 

Gave her a right to have maternal fears 
For a young gentleman’s tit education, 

Though she was far from that leap year, 
whose leap. 

In female dates, strikes Time all of a heap. 

LIII. 

This may be fix’d at somewhere before 
thirty — 

Say seven-and-twenty ; for I never knew 

The strictest in chronology and virtue 
Advance beyond, while tliey could pass for 
new. 

0 Time ! why dost not pause ? Thy scythe, 
BO dirty 

With rust, should surely cease to hack and 
he\v. 

Reset it: shave more smoothly, also slower, 

If but to keep thy credit as a mower. 

LIV. 

But Adeline was far from that ripe age, 
Whose ripeness is but bitter at the best : 

Twas rather her experience made lier sage, 
For she had seen the world and stood its 
test. 

As I have said in—I forget what page ; 

My Muse despises reference, as you have 
guess’d 

By this time;— but strike six from seven- 
and-twenty, 

And you will find her sum of years in plenty. 

LV. 

At sixteen she came out; presenteti, vaunted. 
She put all coronets into commotion : 

At seventeen, too, the world was still en- 
chanted 

With the new Venus of their brilliant 
ocean : 


3(u<»tt. 8 1 1 

They could not even glean the slightest 
splinters 

From off the marble, w'hich bad no defect. 
She bad also snatch’d a moment since her 
marriage 

To bear a son and heir — and one miscar- 
I riage. 

! LVII. 

Fondly the wheeling fire-flies flew around 
her, 

Those httlc glitterers of the London night; 
But none of these possess’d a sting to wound 
I her — 

She was a pitch beyond a coxcomb’s flight. 

; Perhaps she wish’d an aspirant profounder; 
But wiiatsoe’er she wish’d, she acted right ; 
And whether coldness, pride, or virtue,* 
dignify 

A woman, so she’s good, what does 
I signify i 

, LVIII. 

I liate a motive, like a lingering bottle 
Which with the landlord makes too long a 
stand, 

Leaving all tiaretless the nunioisten ’d throttle, 
lOspecially with politics on hand ; 

I hate it, as I hate a drove of cattle, 

Who whirl the dust as simooms whirl the 
sand ; 

T hate it, as I hate an ar^iment, 

A laureate’s ode, or servile peer’s “ content.” 

LIX. 

'Tis sad to hack into the roots of things 

They are so much intertwisted with’ the 
earth ; 

So that the branch a goodly verdure flings 
I reck not if an acorn gave it birth. 

To trace all actions to their secret spring.s 

Would niakc indeed some melancholy 
mirth ; 

But this is not at present my concern 
Aiu\ 1 refer you to wise Oxenstierii. 


At eighteen, though below her feet still 
panted 

A hecatomb of suitors with devotion, 

She had consented to create again 
That Adam, call d “the happiest of men.” 

LVI. 

Since then she had sparkled through three 
glowing winters, 

Admired, adored ; but also so correct, 

Tlmt she ha<l puzzled all the acutest hinters. 
Without the apparel of being circumspect: 


LX. 

Witli the kind view of saving an dclat, 

duchess and diplomatist, 

The Lady Adeline, as soon ’s she saw 

That Juan was unlikely to resist 

(For foreigners don’t know that a faux 

pus •' 

In England ranks quite on a different list 

From those of other lands uublest with 
juries, 

Whose verdict for such sin a certain cure 

IS ; — ) 
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The Lftdy Adeline resolved to take 

Such measures as she thought might best 
impede 

The furtlier progress of this sad mistake. 

She thought with some simplicity indeed; 
But innocence is bold even at the stake, 

And simple in the world, and doth not need 
Nor use those i)alisades by dames erecte<l, 
Whose virtue lies in never being detected. 

LXIT. 

It was not that she fear’d the very worst : 

His Grace was an enduring, married man, 
And was not likely all at once to burst 
Into a scene, and swell the clients’ clan 
Of Doctors’ Commons: but she dreaded first 
The magic of her Grace’s talisman, 

And next a quarrel (as he seem’d to fret) 
With Lord Augustus I'itz-riantageiiet. 

LX 1 1 1. 

Her Grace, too, pass'd for being an intri- 
gante, 

And somewhat viechante in her amorous 
sphere : 

One of those prettj’, precious plagues, Tv’hich 
liaunt 

A lover with caprices soft and dear, 

Tliat like to make a quarrel, when they can’t 
Find one, each day of the delightful year ; 
Bewitching, torturing, as they freeze or 
glow. 

And— what is worst of all — won’t let you go ; 

LXIV. 

The sort of thing W turn a young man’s 
head. 

Or make a Werter of him in the end. 

No wonder then a purer soul should dread 
This sort of chaste liaison for a friend ; 

It were much better to be wed or dead, 

Than wear a heart a woman loves to rend. 
’T is best to pause, and think, ere you rush 
on, 

If that a fortune ’’ be really 

LXV. 

And first, in the o’erflowing of her heart, 
VTiich really knew or thought it knew no 
guile, 

She call’d her husband now and then apart, 
And bade him counsel Juan. With a 


LXVI. 

Firstly, he said, “be never interfered 
In anybody’s business but the king’s : ” 
Next, that “ he never judged from what 
^ appear’d, 

Without strong reason, of those sort of 
I things:” 

Tliirdly, that “ Juaii had more brain than 
beard, 

- And was not to be hold in leading-strings ; ” 
And fourthly, what need hardly bo said 
I twice, 

“That good but rarely came from good ad- 
vice.” 

J.XVH. 

And, therefore, doubtless to approve the 
truth 

Of the last axiom, he advised his spouse 
To leave the parties to themselves, for- 
sooth — 

At least as far as hienscance allows: 

That time would temper Juan’s faults of 
j’outh ; 

That young men rarely made monastic 

vo^^'s ; 

That opposition only more attaches 

But here a messenger brought in despatches . 

LXVHI. 

And being of the council call'd “ the Privy,” 
Lord Henry walk'd into liis cabinet, 

To furnish matter for some future Livy 
To tell how’ he reduced the nation’s debt ; 
And if their full contents I do not give ye. 

It is because I do not know them yet ; 

But I shall add them in a brief appendix. 

To come between mine ej^xc and its index. 

LXIX. 

But ere he went, he added a slight hint. 
Another gentle common-place or two, 

Such as are coin’d in conversation’s mint, 

And pass, for want of better, though not 

U6W • 

Then broke his packet, to see what was in 't, 
And having casually glanced it through, 
Retired : and, as he went out, calmly kiss a 

her, , . ^ 

, Less like a young wife than an aged sisUt. 

I 

LXX. 


smile 

Lord Henry heard her plans of artless art 
To wean Don Jiian from the siren’s wile; 
And answer'd, like a statesman or a prophet, 
I n such guise that she could make nothing 
of it. 


He was a cold, good, honourable man, 

I Pn>nd of his birth, and proud of every- 
■ thing; 

A goodly spirit for a state divaiii^ 

1 A figure fit to walk before a king j 
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Tall, stately, form’d to lead the courtly vau 
On birthdays, glorious with a star and 
string ; 

The very model of a chamberlain — 

And such I mean to make him when I reign. 

LXXI. 

But there was something wanting on the 
whole — 

I don’t know what, and therefore cannot 
tell— 

Which pretty women — the sweet souls ! — 
call soul. 

Certes it was not body ; he was well 
Proportion’d, as a poplar or a pole, 

A handsome man, that human miracle ; 

And in each circumstance of love or war 
Had still preserved his perpendicular. 

LXXII. 

Still there was something wanting, as I 've 
said — 

That undefinablc “ ne sgais quoi” 

Which, for what I know, may of yore have 
led 

To Homer’s Iliad, since it drew to Troy 1 
The Greek Eve, Helen, from the Spartan’s 
bed ; 1 

Though on the whole, no doubt, the Bardan [ 
boy 

W^as much inferior to King Menelads : — 

But thus it is some women will betray us. , 

LXXIII. 

* 

Tlierc is an awkward thing which much per- 
plexes, 

Unless like wise Tircsias we had proved 
By turns the difference of the several sexes ; ■ 
Neither can show quite hotc they would be 
loved. i 

The sensual for a short time but connects 1 
us — 

The sentimental boasts to be unmoved ; i 
But both together fonn a kind of centaur, j 
Upon whose back t is better not to venture. ' 

UXXIV. 

A something all-sufficient for the heart 

Is that for which the sex are always 
seeking : 

But how to fill up that same vacant part f ' 
There lies the rub — and this they are but 
weak in. 

Frail mariners adoat without a chart, I 

They run before the wind through high 
seas breaking ; 

And when they have made the shore through 
every shock, 

’Tis odd, or odds, it may turn out a rock. I 


! LXXV. 

I There is a flower call’d “Lovo in Idleness." 
For which see Shakespeare's ever-blooming 
garden ; — 

I will not make his great description less, 
And beg his British godship’s humble 
pardon, 

If, in iny extremity of rlijnne’s distress, 

I toiudi a single leaf where lie is warden ; — 

But though the flower is different, with the 
French 

Or Swiss Rousseau, cry “ Votld la Per- 
veiichc / ’’ 

LXXVI. 

Eureka ! I have found it ! What I mean 
To say is, not that love is idleness, 

But that in love such idleness has been 
An accessory, as I have cause to guess. 

Hard labour ’s an indifferent go-between ; 
Your men of business ore not apt to express 

Much passion, since the merchant-ship, the 
Argo, 

Convey’d Medea as her supercargo. 

I.XXVH. 

“ Beatus tile j^rocul !" from “ ncqotiis," 

Saith Horace : the gi*eat little poet s 
wrong ; 

His other maxim, “ NosciUir d sociis;' 

Is much more to the purpose of his song ; 

Though even that were sometimes too 
ferocious. 

Unless goo<l company he kept too long ; 

But, ill his teeth, whate’er their state or 
station. 

Thrice happy they who have an occupation ! 

LXX\»I 1 I. 

Adam exchanged his Paradise for ploughing, 
Eve made up millinery witli fig leaves 

The earliest knowledge from the tree so 
Iniowiug, 

As far as I know’, that the church re- 
ceives : 

And since that time it need not cost much 
showing, 

That many of the ills o’er w’hich man 
grieves, 

And still more women, spring from not em- 
ploying 

Some hours to make the remnant worth 
enjoying. 

LXXIX. 

And hence high life is oft a dreary void, 

A rack of pleasures, where we must invent 

A something wherewithal to be annoy’d. 

Bards may sing w’hat they please about 
Content : 
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Contented^ when translated, means but 
cloy ’d ; 

And hence arise the woes of sentiment, 
Blue-devils, and blue-stockings, and romances 
Keduced to practice, and perform’d like 
dances. 


I do declare, upon an affidavit, 

Bomances I ne’er read like those I have 
seen ; 

Nor, if unto the world I ever gave it. 

Would some believe that such a tale had 
been : 

But such intent I never had, nor have it ; 
Some truths are better kept behind a 
screen, 

Especially wlien they would look like lies, 

I therefore deal in generalities. 


“An oyster may be cross’d in love,” — and 
wliy ? 

Because he mopeth idly in his shell, 

And heaves a lonely subterraqueous sigh. 
Much as a monk may do within his cell : 
And d-propos of monks, their piety 

With sloth hath found it difficult to dwell ; 
Those vegetables of the Catholic creed 
Are apt exceedingly to run to seed. 

LX XXI I. 

O Wilberforce ! thou man of black renown, 
Whose merit none enough can sing or say. 
Thou hast struck one immense Colossus dou n. 
Thou moral Washington of Africa ! 

But there’s another little thing, I own, 

Which you should pei’i)etrate some sum- 
mer’s day, * 

And set the other half of earth to rights ; 

You have freed the blacks — now pray shut up 
the whites. 

LXXXIIT. 

Shut up the bald-coot bully Alexander! 

Ship off the Holy Three to Senegal ; 

Teach them that sauce for goose is sauce 
for gander,” 

And ask them how they like to be in thrall ? 
Shut up each high heroic salamander, 

Who eats tire gratis (since the pay’s but 
small); 

Shut up — no, not the King, but the Pavilion, 
Or else ’twill cost us all another million. j 

LXXXIV. ' 

Shut up the world at large, let Bedlam out ; 

And you will be perhaps surprised to find 
All things pursue exactly the same route, j 
As now with those of sound mind. , 


This I could prove beyond a single doubt, 
Were there a jot of sense among mankind ; 
But till ihsii point d'appui is found, alas ! 
Like Archimedes, I leave earth as 't was. 

LXXXV. 

Our gentle Adeline had one defect — 

Her heart was vacant, though a splendid 
mansion; 

Her conduct had been perfectly correct, 

I As she had seen nought claiming its ex- 
pansion. 

A wavering spirit may be easier wreck’d, 
Because t is frailer, doubtless, than a stanch 
one ; 

But when the latter works its own undoing, 

I Its inner crash is like an earthquake’s ruin. 

LXXXVI. 

She loved her lord, or thought so; but that 
love 

j Cost her an effort, which is a sad toil, 
j The stone of Sysiphus, if once we move 
Our feelings ’gainst the nature of the soil. 
She had nothing to complain of, or reprove. 
No bickerings, no connubial turmoil : 

Their union was a model to behold, 

Serene and noble, — conjugal, but cold. 

LXXXVII. 

There was no great disparity of years, 

Though much in temper; but they never 
clash'd ; 

They moved like stars united in tlieir 
splieres, 

Or like the Rhone by Leman’s waters 
wash’d, 

Where mingled ami yet separate appears 
The river from the lake, all bluely dash d 
Tlirough the serene and placid glassy deep, 
Which fain would lull its river-child to sleep. 

LXXXVIII. 

Now when she once had ta’eu an interest 
In anything, however she might flatter 
Herself that her intentions were the best, 
Intense intentions are a dangerous matter: 
Impressions were much stronger than she 
guess’d, 

And gather’d as they run like gi’owmg 
water 

Upon her mind : the more so, as her breast 
Was not at first too readily impress’d. 

Lxxxrx. 

But when it was, she had that larking demon 
Of double nature, and thus doubly named — 
Finniiess yclept in heroes, kings, and seamen, 
That is, when they succeed ; but greatly 

blamed 
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Ab obstinacy^ both in men and women, And how should the most fierce of all be 


Whene’er their triamph pales, or star is 
tamed : — 

And 'twill perplex the casuist in morality 
To fix the dne bounds of this dangerous 
quality. 

XC. 

Had Buonaparte won at Waterloo, 

It had been firmness ; now ’tis pertinacity : 
Must the event decide between the two ? 

I leave it to your people of sagacity 
To draw the line between the false and true, 
If such can e’er be drawn by man’s capacity : 
My business is with Lady Adeline, 

Who in her way too was a heroine. 

XCT. 

She knew not her own heart ; thou how 
should 

I think not she was then in love with Juan : 
If so, she would have had the strength to fly 
The wild sensation, unto her a new one : 
She merely felt a common sympathy 
(I will not say it was a false or true one) 

In him, because she thought he was in dan- 
ger,— 

Her husband’s friend, her own, young, and 
a stranger. 

XCII. 

She was, or thought she was liis friend — 
and this 

Without the farce of fi'iendship, or ro- 
mance 

Of platonism, whicli leads so oft amiss 

Ladies wlio have studied friendship but in 
Fi*ance, 

Or Germany, where people kiss. 

To thus much Adeline w’ould not advance; 
But of such friendship as man’s may to man 
be 

She was as capable as woman can be. 

XCIII. 

No doubt the secret intiucnce of the sex 
Will there, as also in the ties of blood, 

An innocent predominance annex. 

And tune the concord to a finer mood. 

If free from passion, which all friendship 
checks. 

And your true feelings fully understood. 

No friend like to a woman earth discovers, 

So that you have not been nor w’ill be lovers. 

XCIV. 

Love bears witliin its breast the very germ 
Of change ; and how should this be other- 
wise ? 

That violent things more quickly find a term 
Is shown through nature’s whole analogies; 


firm ? 

Would you have endless lightning in the 
skies ? 

! Methinks Love’s very title says enougli: 

How should “the tender passion’’ e'er be 
tough f 

xcv. 

■ Alas ! by all experience, seldom yet 
! (I merely quote what I have heard from 
many) 

Had lovers not some reason to regret 

The passion which made Solomon a zany. 

I ’ve also seen some wives (not to forget 
The marriage state, the best or worst of 
any) 

"NMio were the very paragons of wives, 

Yet made the misery of at least two lives. 

XC\T. 

I ’ve also seen some female friends ('t is odd, 
But true — as, if expedient, I could prove) 

I That faithful were through thick and thin, 
abroad, 

At home, far more than ever yet was 
Love — 

Who did not quit me when Oppression trod 
Upon me ; whom no scandal could remove ; 
Who fought, and fight, in absence, too, my 
battles, 

Despite the snake Society’s loud rattles. 

xevn. 

Whether Don Juan and chaste Adeline 
Grew friends in this or any other sense, 
Will be discuss’d hereafter, I opine : 

At present I am glad of a pretence 
To leave them hovering, as the effect is fine, 
And keeps the atrocious reader in suspense : 

^ The surest way for ladies and for books 
To bait their tender or their tenter Imoks. 

XCVIIT. 

Whether they rode, or walk’d, or studied 
Spanish, 

To read Don Quixote in the original, 

A pleasure before wliich all others vanish; 
^Vhether their talk was of the kind call’d 
“ small,” 

Or serious, are the topics I must banish 
To the next Canto ; where perhaps I shall 
Say something to the purpose, and display 
Considerable talent in my way. 

XCIX. 

. Above all, I beg all men to forbear 
! Anticipating aught about the matter : 

They ’ll only make mistakes about the fair. 
And Juan too, especially the latter. 
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And I shall take a much more serious air 
Thau I have yet done, in this epic satire. 
It is not clear that Adeline and Juan 
Will fall ; but if they do, ’twill be theii* ruin. 

C. 

But great things si)ring from little : — Would 
you think, 

That in our youth, as dangerous a i)assion 
As e’er brought man and woman to the brink 
Of ruin, rose from such a slight occasion. 
As few would ever dream could form the link 
Of such a sentimental situation ? 

You’ll never guess, I’ll bet you millions, 
milliards — 

It all sprung from a harmless game at bil- 
liards. 

CT. 

’Tis strange, — but true; for truth is always 
strange ; 

Stranger than fiction : if it could be told, 
Uow much would novels gain by the ex- 
change ! 

How differently the world would men be- 
hold 1 

IIow oft would vice and virtue places change ! 
The new world would be nothing to the 
old, 

If some Columbus of the moral seas 
Would show’ mankind their souls’ antipodes. 

CII. 

What “antres vast and deserts idle” then 
Would be discover’d in the human soul ! 
^Vhat icebergs in the hearts of mighty men. 
With self-love in the centre as tlieir i)ole! 
What Anthropophagi are nine or ten 

Of those who hold the kingdoms in control ! 
Were things but only call’d by their right 
name, 

Caesar himself would be ashamed of fame. 

— »♦ ' '■ 

Canto the Fifteenth. 

I 

I. 

Aji ! — What should follow slips froin my re- 
flection ; 

Whatever follow’s ne’ertheless may be 
As a-propos of hope or retrospection, 

As though the lurking thought had fol- | 
low’d free. 

All present life is but an interjection, 

All “Oh !’’ or “Ah! ” of joy or misery, 

Or a “Hal hal” or “Bah!” — a yawn, or 
“Pooh !” 

Of which perhaps the latter is most true. 


1 1 . 

But, more or less, the whole ’s a syncope 
Or a singultus — emblems of emotion, 

That grand antithesis to great ennui, 
Wherewith we break our bubbles ou the 
ocean. 

That waterj’ outline of eternity. 

Or miniature at least, as is my notiou, 
Which ministers unto the soul’s delight, 

In seeing matters which are out of sight. 

lU. 

But all are better than the sigh supprest, 
Corroding in the cavern of the heart. 
Making the countenance a masque of rest, 
And turning human nature to an art. 

Few men dare show their thoughts of worst 
or best; 

Dissimulation always sets apart 
A corner for herself ; and therefore fiction 
Is that which passes w’ith least contradiction. 

IV. 

/Ui I who can tell ? Or rather, who cannot 
Remember, without telling, passion’s er- 
rors? 

The drainer of oblivion, even the sot, 

Hath got blue devils for his morning mir- 
rors : 

What though on Lethe’s stream he seem to 
float, 

He cannot sink his tremours or his ter- 
rors ; 

The ruby glass that shakes within bis hand 
Leaves a sad sediment of Time’s worst sand. 

V. 

I 

i And as for love — Olovel We will proceed. 

The Lady Adeline Amundeville, 
j A pretty name as one would wish to read, 

Must perch harmonious ou Uiy tuneful 
quill. 

There ’s music in the sighing of a reed ; 

There ’s music in the gushing of a rill ; 

There ’s music in all things, if men had ears : 
Their earth is but an echo of the spheres. 

VI. 

The Lady Adeline, right honourable, 

And honour'd, ran a risk of growing less 
so; 

For few’ of the soft sex are very stable 

In their resolves — alas I that I should say 
so ; 

They differ as wane differs from its label, 

When once decanted ; — I presume to guess 
so. 

But will not swear : yet both upon occasion, 

Till old, may undergo adulteration. 
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vn. 

But Adeline was of the purest vintage. 

The uiuuingled essence of the grape ; and 
yet 

Bright as a new Napoleon from its mintage, 
Or glorious as a diamond richly set ; 

A page where Time should hesitate to print 
age, 

And for which Nature might forego her 
debt — 

Sole creditor whose process doth involve in’t 

The luck of finding everybody solvent. 

vm. 


n 

Besides, his conduct, since in England, grew 
more 

Strict, and his mind assumed a manlier 
vigour; 

Because he had, hke Alcibiades, 

The art of living in all climes with ease. 

xn. 

His manner was perhaps the more seductive, 
Because he ne’er seem’d anxious to seduce ; 
Nothing affected, studied, or constructive 
Of coxcombry or conquest: no abuse 
Of bis attractions marr’d the fair perspective 
To indicate a Cupidon broke loose, 

And seem to say, “ Besist us if you can ” 


T^ .1 • .1 , ‘O “‘‘7* liesist US if you can 

0 dunnest of all duns I tbou Which makes a dandy while it spoils a man. 


Knockest at doors, at first with modest tup, 
Like a meek tradesman when, approaching 
palely. 

Some splendid debtor be would take by 
sap : 

But oft denied, as patience 'gins to fail, he 

Advances witli exasperated rap, 

^d (if let in) insists, in terms unhandsome, 
On ready money, or “ a draft on Ransom.” 

IX. 

Whate’er tbou takest, spare awhile noor 
Beauty ! 

She is so rare, and thou hast so much prey. 
What though she now and then may slip 
from duty, 

The more ’s the reason why you ought to 
stay ; 

Cl aunt Gourmand! with whole nations for 
your booty, 

You should be civil in a modest way : 
Suppress, then, some slight feminine diseases, 
And take as many heroes as Heaven pleases. 

X. 

Fair Adeline, the more ingenuous 

Where she was interested (as was said), 
Because she was not apt, like some of us. 

To like too readily, or too high bred 

To show it— (points we need not now dis- 
cuss) — 

Would give up artlessly both heart and 
head 

Unto such feelings as seem’d innocent, 

For objects worthy of the sentiment. 

XI. 

Some parts of Juan’s history, which Rumour 

That live gazette, had scatter’d to dis- 
figure. 

She had heard ; but women hear with more 
good humour 

Such aberrations than ive men of rigour • 


XIII. 

They are wrong— that ’s not the way to set 
about it; 

As, if they told the truth, could XNell be 
sllOlNTl. 

But, right or wrong, Don Juan was vdth- 
out it ; 

In fact, his manner was his own alone : 
Sincere he was— at least you could not 
doubt it, 

In listening merely to his voice’s tone. 

The devil hath not in all his quiver’s choice 
An aiTow for the heart like a sweet voice. 

X^^^ 

By nature soft, his whole address held off 
Suspicion ; though not timid, his regard 
W as snch as rather seem’d to keep aloof, 

To shield himself than put you on your 
guard : 

Perliaps ’t was hardly quite assured enough. 

But modesty 's at times its own reward 
Like virtue ; and the absence of pretension 

\\ lU go mucli farther than there ’s need to 
mention. 

XV. 

Serene, accomplish’d, cheerful but not loud • 
Insmuating without insinuation ; ’ 

Observant of the foibles of the crowd, 

Yet ne er betraying this in conversation : 

1 roud with the proud, yet courteously proud. 

So as to make them feel he knew his 
station 

And theirs :-withont a struggle for priority, 
He neither brook d nor claim’d superiority— 

XVI. 

Tlmt is, with men : with women he was what 
Pj^ased to make or take him for ; and 

Imagination 's quite enough for tliat ♦ 

So that the outline ’s tolerably fair, 
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They fill the canvas np— and “ verbum sat.” 

If once their phantasies he brought to bear 
Upon an object, whether sad or playful, 

They can transfigure brighter than a Raphael. 

XVII. 

Adeline, no deep judge of character, 

Was apt to add a colouring from her own : 
Tis thus the good will amiably err, 

And eke the wise, as has been often shown. 
Experience is the chief philosopher, 

liut saddest when his science is well 
known ; 

And persecuted sages teach the schools 
Their folly in forgetting there are fools. 

xviir. 

Was it not so, great Locke ? and greater 
Bacon ? 

Great Socrates ? And thou, Diviner still, 
Whose lot it is by man to be mistaken. 

And thy pure creed made sanction of all 
ill ? 

Eedeeniing worlds to be 1)3’ bigots shaken, 
How was thy toil rewarded ? We might fill 
Volumes with similar sad illustrations. 

But leave them to the conscience of the 
nations. 

XIX. 

I perch upon an humbler promontory. 
Amidst life’s infinite variet3’ 

With no gi'eut care for what is nicknamed 

glor3', 

But speculating as I cast mine eye 
On what may suit or ma3’ not suit m3' stor3’. 
And never straining hard to versif3', 

I rattle on exactly as I'd talk 
With an3'bod3’ in a ride or walk. 
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■ The third is still more difficult to stand to ; 

The fourth we hear, and see, and say too, 
i daily : 

The whole together is what I could wish 
' To serve in this conundrum of a dish. 

X^. 

A modest hope — but modesty’s my forte, 

, And pride my feeble : — let us ramble on. 

I I meant to make this poem very short, 
i But now’ I can’t tell w’here it may not ruiL 
No doubt, if I had wish’d to pay my court 
To critics, or to hail the setting sun 
Of t3Tauny of all kinds, my concision 
Were more ; — but I was born for opposition. 

XXIII. 

But then ’t is mostly on the weaker side ; 

! So that I verily believe if they 
; Who now’ are basking in their full-blown 
pride 

Were shaken down and “dogs had had 
1 their day,” 

: Though at the first I might perchance demle 
I Their tumble, I should turn the otlier way, 

I And wax an ultra-royalist in loyalty, 

Because I hate even democratic royalty. 

I 

XXTV. 

I think I should have made a decent spoirsc, 
If I had never proved the soft condition ; 

I I think I should have made monastic vow’.s, 
But for my own peculiar superstition : 
’Gainst rhyme I never should have knock d 

my brows, . 

Nor broken 103' own head, nor that o 

Priscian, 

Nor w’orn the motle3’ mantle of a poet. 

If some one had not told me to forego it. 


XX, 

I don't know that there may be much 
ability 

Show'll in this sort of desultory rhyme ; 

But thci’e ’s a couver.satioiial facility, 

Which may round off an hour upon a 
time. 

Of this I'm sure at least, there a no ser- 
vility 

In mine iiTCgularity of chime, 

Which rings what’s uppermost of new’ or 

hoary, 

Just as I feel the “ Tmprovvisatore.” 

XXI. 

“Omnia vult helle Matho dicere— die ali- 

qiiaudo ,, 

Et hene, die neutrum, die alicpiando male. 
The first is rather more than mortal can do ; 
The second may be sadl3' done or gail3’ ; 


XXV. 

it “ laissez aller” — knights and dames I 
sing. 






^^^lich seems at first to need no lofty wing, 
Plumed by Longinus or the Stagynte : 

The difficulty lies in colouring . . 

(Keeping the due proportions still m s gUG 
With nature manners which are artificial, 
And reud’ring general that which is especial. 


XXVI. 

The difference is, that in the days of old 
Men made the manners; manners 

make men — . 

Pinn’d like a fiock, and fleeced too m 


now’ 

their 


fold, . , , -1 

At least nine, and a ninth he.side 


of ten. 
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Now tills at all events mnst render cold 
Your writers, who mast either draw again 
Days better drawn before, or else assume 
The present, with their common-place cos- 
tume. 


More (like a stock-holder in growing pelf) 
Than match-making in general; ’tis no 
sin 

Certes, but a preventative, and therefore 
Tliat is, no doubt, the only reason wherefore. 


xxvn. : 

We’ll do our best to make the best on ’t ; — 
March I 

March, my Muse I If you cannot fly, yet 
flutter ; 

And when you may not be sublime, be arch, 
Or starch, as are the edicts statesmen 1 
utter. : 

We surely may find something worth re- ^ 
search : 

Columbus found a new world in a cutter, 

Or brigantine, or pink, of no great tonnage. 
While yet America was in her non-age. 

xxvin. 

When Adeline, in all her growing sense 
Of Juan’s merits and his situation, 

Felt on the whole an interest intense, — 

Partly perhaps because a fresh sensation. 
Or that he had an air of innocence, 

Which is for innocence a sad temptation — 
As women hate lialf measures, on the whole, 
She 'gan to ponder bow to save his soul. [ 

xxix. 

She had a good opinion of advice, 

Like all wlio give and eke receive it gi'atis, ! 
For which small thanks are still the market 
price, I 

Even wliere the article at highest rate is : 
She thought upon the subject twice or thrice, 
And morally decided, the best state is 
For morals, marriage; and this question I 

canned, j 

She seriously advised him to get married. 

XXX. 

Juan replied, with all becoming deference, 

He had a predilection for that tie ; 

But that, at present, with immediate refer- 
ence ! 

To his own circumstances, there might lit* : 

Some diflficultics, as in his own preference, 

Or that of her to whom he might apply : 

That still he 'd wed with such or siicli a 
lady. 

If that tljey were not married all already. 


XXXII. 

But never yet (except of coarse a miss 
Unwed, or mistress never to be wed, 

Or wed already, who object to this) 

Was there chaste dame who had not in her 
head 

Some drama of the marriage unities, 
Observed as strictly both at board and bed 
As those of Aristotle, though sometimes 
They turn out inelo<lrames or pantomimes. 

XXXHI. 

They generally have some only son 
Some heir to a large property, some friend 
Of an old family, some gay Sir John, 

Or grave Lord George, with whom perhaps 
might end 

A line, and leave posterity undone, 

Unless a maiTiage w as applied to mend 
The prospect and tlieir morals : and besides. 
They have at hand a blooming glut of brides. 




From these they will be careful to select, 

For this an heiress, and for that a beauty • 

For one a songstress who hath no defect, 

For 't other one who promises much duty 

For this a lady no one can reject, ’ 

Whose sole accomplisliments W’ere quite a 
booty ; 

A second for her excellent connexions ; 

A third, because there can be no objection.s. 

XXXV. 

When Rapp the Harmonist embargo’d 
marriage ® 

In his harmonious settlement— (w’hich 
flourishes 

Strangely enough as yet without miscarriage 
Because it breeds no more mouths than it 
nourishes, 

Without those sad expenses which disparage 
hat Nature imturally most encourages) — 

Vliy calld he “Harmony” a state sans 
wedlock ? 

Now here I have got the preacher at a dead 
lock. 


xxxr. 

Next to the making matches for herself 

And daughters, brothers, sister.s, kitli or 
km, 

Arranging them like books 011 the same shelf 
There s nothing women love to dabble in ’ 


XXX\’I. 

Because he either meant to sneer at harmouv 

Or marriage, by divorcing them thus oddly. 

But whether reverend Raiip learn’d this in 
Germany 

Or no, tis said his sect is rich and goilly, 
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Pious and pure, be^’oiid wbat I can term an}' 
Of ours, although they jDropagate more 
broadly. 

My objection’s to his title, not his ritual, 
Although I wonder how it grew habitual. 

xxxvn. 

But Rapp is the reverse of zealous matrons, 
"Who favour, malgr»'- Malthus, generation — 
Professors of that genial art, and patrons 
Of all the modest part of propagation; 
Which after ail at such a desperate rate 
runs, 

Tliat half its produce tends to emigration, 
Tliat sad result of i»assions and potatoes — 
Two weeds which pose our economic Catos. 

XXX\'TII. 

Had Adeline read Malthus ? I can’t tell ; 

I wish she had : his book 's the cleventli 
commandment. 

Which says, “ Thou shalt not marry,” unless 
icell: ' 

This he (as far ns I can understand) 
meant. 

’Tis not my purpose on his views to dwell. 
Nor canvass what “so eminent a hand” i 
meant; i 

But certes it conducts to lives ascetic, 

Or turning marriage into arithmetic. 


But Adeline, who probably presumed 

Tliat Juan had enough of maintenance, 

Or separate maintenance, in case ’twas 
doom'd — 

As on the whole it is an even chance 
That bridegrooms, after they are fairly 
proom'd, 

May retrograde a little in the dance 
Of marriage — (which might form a painter’s 
fame, 

Like Hplbeiu’s “Dance of Death” — but 't is 
the same) ; — 

XL. 

But Adelme determined Juan’s wedding 

III lier own mind, and that’s enough for 
woman : 

But then, with whom ? There was the sage 
Miss Reading, 

Miss Raw, Miss Flaw, Miss Showman, and 
Miss Knowman, 

And the two fair co-heiresses Giltbedding. 

She deem’d his merits something more 
than common : | 

All these were unobjectionable matches, 

And might go on, if well wound up, like 
watches. 1 


XLI. 

There was Miss Millpond, smooth as summer’s 
sea, 

That usual paragon, an only daughter, 
Who seem'd the cream of equanimity. 

Till skunm’d — and then there was some 
milk and water, 

V\’ith a slight shade of blue too, it might be 
Beneath the surface ; but what did it 
matter ? 

Love’s riotous, but marriage should have 
quiet, 

.And being consumptive, live on a milk diet. 

XLII. 

.And then there was the Miss Audacia 
Shoestring, 

A dashing demoiselle of good estate, 

Whose heart was fix’d ux)on a star or blue 
string ; 

But whether English dukes grew rare of 
late. 

Or that she had not harp’d upon the true 
string. 

By which such sirens can attract our 
great, 

She took up with some foreign yonuger 
brother, 

A Russ or Turk — the one's as good as 
t’other. 

XLIII. 

And then there was — but why should I go 
on, 

Vnless the ladies should go off? — there was 
I Indeed a certain fair and fairy one. 

Of the best class, and better than her 
' class, — 

Aurora Raby, a young star who shone 

O'er life, too sweet an image for such 
glass, 

A lovely being, scarcely form’d or moulded, 

A rose with all its sweetest leaves yet folded; 

I 

XLIV. 

Rich, noble, but an orphan ; left an only 
Child to the care of guardians good and 

kind ; , t . 

But still her aspect bad an air so lonely I 
Blood is not water; and where shall wo 

find , . , 

Feelings of youth like those w'hich over- 

throNsm lie , , t i • i 

By death, when we are left, alas ! behind, 

To feel, in friendless palaces, a home 
Is wanting, and our best ties in the tomb / 
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XLV. 


L. 


Early in years, and yet more infantine 
In figure, she had something of sublime 
In eyes whicli sadly shone, as seraphs’ shine. 
All youth — but with an aspect beyond 
time ; 

Badiant and grave — as pitjnng man’s decline ; 

Mournful — but mournfulof another’s crime, j 
She look’d as if slie sat by Eden’s door, 

And giieved for those who could return no 
more. I 

XLVI. ; 

She was a Catholic, too, sincere, austere, 

As far as her o^vn gentle heart allow’d, , 
And deem’d that fallen W'orship far more 
dear 

Perhaps because ’twas fallen: her sires 
were proud | 

Of deeds and days when they had fill’d the 
ear 

Of nations, and had never bent or bow’d 
To novel power ; and as she was the last, 

She held their old faitli and old feelings 
fast. I 

XLVn. ! 

She gazed upon a world she scarcelj' knew. 

As seeking not to know it ; silent, lone. 

As grows a flower, thus quietly she grew. 

And kept lier heart serene within its zone. 
There was awe in the homage which she 
drew ; 

Her spirit seem’d as seated on a throne 
Apart from the suri'ounding world, and strong 
In its own strength — most strange in one so 
young ! 

XLVHI. 

Now it so happen’d, in the catalogue i 

Of Adeline, Aurora was omitted, i 

Although her birth and wealth had given her 
vogue, 

Beyond the charmers we have already 
cited ; 

Her beauty also seem’d to form no clog 
Against her being mention’d as well fitted, 
By many virtues, to be worth the trouble 
Of single gentlemen who would be double. 

XLIX. 

And tliis omission, like that of the bust 
Of Brutus at the pageant of Tiberius, 

Made Juan wonder, as no doubt he must. ' 
This he express’d half smiling and half 
serious; 

When Adeline replied mtli some disgust, 

And with an air, to say the least, imperious, 
She marvell’d “ what he saw in such a baby 
As that prim, silent, cold Aurora Baby?” 


Juan rejoin’d — “ She was a Catholic, 

And therefore fittest, as of his persuasion ; 
Since lie was sure his mother would fall 
sick. 

And the Pope thunder excommunication, 

If ” But here Adeline, who seem’d to 

pique 

Herself extremely on the inoculation 
Of others with her own opinions, stated — ■ 
As usual — the same reason w’hich she late 
did. 

LI. 

Aiid wherefore not ? A reasonable reason. 

If good, is none the worse for repetition ; 

If bad, the best way’s certainly to tease on. 
And amplifj’ : j’ou lose much by concision, 
Whereas insisting in or out of season 
Convinces all men, even a politician ; 

Or — what is just the same — it wearies out. 

So the end’s gain’d, what signifies the route? 

LII. 

117^// Adeline had this slight iirejudice — 

For prejudice it was~against a creature ‘ 
As pure as sanctity it.self from vice, 

With all the added charm of fonn and 
feature, 

For me appears a question far too nice, 

Since Adeline was liberal by nature ; 

But nature’s nature, and has more caprices 
Than I have lime, or will, to take to pieces. 

LTH. 

Perhaps she did not like the quiet way 

With which Aurora on those baubles 
look’d, 

Wliich charm most people in their earlier 
day: 

For there are few things by mankind less 
brook’d, 

And womankind too, if we so may say, 

Than finding thus their genius stand 
rebuked, 

Like “ Anthony’s by Ca'sar,” by the few 
AVho look upon them as they ought to do. 

LTV. 

It was not envy— Adeline had none ; 

Her place was far beyond it, and her 
mind. 

It was not scorn— which could not light on 
one 

Whose greatest fatdt was leaving few to 
find. 

It was not jealousy, I think : but shun 
Following the “ ignes fatui ” of mankind. 

It was not but ’tis easier far, alas ! 

To say what it was not than what it was. 
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LV. 

Little Aurora deem’d she was the theme 
Of such discussion. She was there a 
guest ; 

A beauteous ripple of the brilliant stream 
Of rank and youth, though purer than the 
rest, 

Which flow'd on for a moment in the beam 
Time sheds a moment o’er each sparkling 
crest. 

Had slie known this, she would have calmly 
smiled— 

She had so much, or little, of the child. 

h\I. 

The dashing and proud air of Adeline 
Imposed not ui)on her : she saw her blaze 
Much as she would liave seen a glow-worm 
shine, 

Then turn'd unto the stars for loftier rays. 
Juan was something she could not di^dne, 
Being no sibyl in the new world’s ways ; 

Yet .she was nothing dazzled by the meteor. 
Because she did not i)in her faith on feature. 

LVH. 

His fame too, — for he had that kind of fame 
Which sometimes plays the deuce with ' 
womankind, I 

A heterogeneous mass of glorious blame. 

Half virtues and whole vices being com- 
bined ; 

I’aults which attract because they are not 
tame ; 

rollies trick’d out so brightly that they 
blind : — 

These seals upon her wax made no im- 
pression, 

Such was her coldness or her self-possession. ^ 

LVIII. 

Juan knew nought of such a character — I 
High, yet resembling not his lost Haideo; , 
Yet each was Vadiant in her proi>er sphere : ^ 

The island girl, bred up by the lone sea, 
More warm, as lovely, and not less sincere, | 
Was Nature’s all : Aurora could not be. 

Nor would be thus: — the difference in them 
Was such as lies between a flower and gem. 

LIX. 

Having wound up with this sublime com- 
parison, 

Methinks we maj’ proceed upon our 
narrative, 

And, as my friend Scott says, “ I sound my 
warison ; ” [ 

Scott, the su2)erlative of my comparative — [ 


Scott, who can paint your Christian knight 

I or Saracen, 

! Serf, lord, man, with such skill as none 
would share it, if 

There had not been one Shakspeare and 
Voltaire, 

Of one or both of whom he seems the heir. 

LX. 

I say, in my slight way I may proceed 
To play upon the surface of humanity. 

I wTite the world, nor care if the world read, 

I At least for this I cannot spare its vanity. 

My Mnse hath bred, and still perhaps may 
breed 

More foes by this same scroll : when I 
began it, I 

Thouglit that it might turn out so — 71010 
I knoio it, 

But still I am, or was, a pretty poet. 

LXI. 

! Tlie conference or congress (for it ended 
As congresses of late do) of the Lady 

Adeline and Don Juan rather blended 

Some acids with the sweets — for she w’as 
heady ; 

But, ere the matter could bo marr’d or 
mended, 

The silverv bell rang, not for “dinmr 
ready, 

But for that hour, call’d half-hour^ given to 
dress, 

Though ladies’ robes seem scant enough for 
less. 


LXII. 

(Jreat things were now to be achieved at 
table, 

With massy plate for armoiu*, knives and 
forks 

For weapons ; but what Muse since Homer 's 
able 

(His feasts arc not the worst jiart of his 
works) 

To draw’ up in array a single day-bill 

Of modern dinners ! w lierc more mystery 
lurks, 

In soups or sauces, or a sole ragout, 

Than witches, b — ches, or i>liysiciaiis, brew. 


LXIII. 

There w’as a goodly “sonpe a la botme 
femme^' 

Though God knows wlience it came from ; 
there was, too, 

A tur])ot for relief of those who cram, 
Believed with “ dindou a la Parigeux : 
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There also was the sinner that 1 am I 

How shall I get this goormand stanza 
through ? — 

“ Sonpe & la Beanveau,” whose relief was 
dory, 

Believed itself by pork, for greater glory. 

LXIV. 

Bnt I must crowd all into one grand mess. 
Or mass ; for should 1 stretch into detail, 

My Muse would run much more into excess, 
Than w'hen some squeamish people deem 
her frail ; 

Bnt though a “bonne vivante,” I must 
confess 

Her stomach’s not her peccant part; this 
tale 


I Gone to where victories must like dinners go. 
I Farther I shall not follow the research : 

But oh! ye modern heroes with your car- 
tridges, 

When will your names lend lustre e’en to 
partridges ? 

Lxvm. 

Those truffles too are no bad accessaries. 
Follow'd by “petits puits d'amonr’’ — a 
dish 

Of which perhaps the cookery rather varies, 

‘ So every one may dress it to his wish, 

' According to the best of dictionaries. 

Which encyclopedise both flesh and fish ; 

But even sans “confitures,” it no less true is, 

There’s pretty picking in those “petits 
puits.” 


However doth require some slight refection, 
Just to relieve her spirits from dejection. 


LXV. 


Fowls “ a la Conde,” slices eke of salmon, 
With “ sauces Gencvoiscs,” and haunch of 
venison : 

Wines, too, which might again have slain 
j’oung Ammon — 

A man like wliom I hope we sha’n’t sec 
many soon ; 

They also set a glazed We8tj>halian ham 
on, 


Whereon Apicius would bestow his benison ; 
And then there was champagjic with foaming 
whirls. 

As white as Cleopatra’s melted pearls. 


LXVI. 

Then there was God knows what“u rAlle- 
inande,” 

“A I’Espagiiolo,” “timballe,” and “sal- 
picon” — 

With things I can't withstand or understand, 
Though swallow'd with much zest upon the 
w'hole ; 

And “entremets” to piddle with at hand, 
Gently to lull down the subsiding soul; 

AVhile groat Lucullus’ Home triumphal muf- 
fles — 

( y’Aerc ’p/awc)— young partridge fillets, deck’d 
with truffles. 

Lxvn. 


LXIX. 

The mind is lost in mighty contemplation 
Of intellect expanded on two courses ; 

And indigestion’s grand multiplication 
Requires arithmetic beyond my forces. 
Who would suppose, from Adam’s simple 
ration, 

That cookery could have call’d forth such 
resources, 

As form a science and a nomenclature 
From out the commonest demands of nature? 

LXX. 

The glasses jingled, and the palates tingled ; 

The diners of celebrity dined well ; 

’Ihe ladies with more moderation mingled 
In the feast, peeking less tlian I can tell ; 
-■Vlso the younger men too : for a springald 
Can’t, like ripe age, in gormandise excel. 
But thinks less of good eating than the 
whisper 

(\\ hen scat^ next him) of some pretty lisper. 

LXXT. 

Alas ! I must leave nndcscribed the gibier, 
The salmi, tlie consomme, the puree, 

All which I Use to make my rhjnncs run 
glibber 

Than could roast beef in our rough John 
Bull way : 

I must not introduce even a spare rib here, 
“Bubble and squeak” would srmil my 
liquid lay, 

But I have dined, and must forego, alas ! 

The chaste description even of a “ becasse ; ” 


What are the fillets on the victor’s brow 
To these ? They are rags or dust. Where 
is the arch 

Wliich nodded to the nation’s spoils below ? 
Where the triumphal chariots’ hauchtv 
march ? 


LXXU. 

And fruits, and ice, and all that art refines 

From nature for the service of the gout 

7'aste or the pronounce it as inclines 

Your stomach ? Ere you dine, the French 
will do ; 
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But after^ there are sometimes certain signs 
AVTiicli prove plain English truer of the two. 
Hast ever had the fjotit ? I have not had it — 
But I may have, and you too, reader, dread it. 

LXXIII. 

The simple olives, best allies of ^*ine, 

Must I pass over in luy hill of fare? 

I must, although a favourite “ plat ” of mine 
In Spain, and Lucca, Athens, everywhere: 
On them and bread ’t was oft my luck to dine, 
The grass my table-cloth, in open air. 

On Suniuin or Hymettus, like Diogenes, 

Of whom half my philosophy the progeny is. 

LXXIV. 

Amidst this tumult of fish, flesh, and fowl. 
And vegetables, all in masquerade, 

The guests were placed according to their roll, 
But various as the various meats display’d: 
Don Juan sat next an “ a I’Espagnole ” — 

No damsel, but a dish, as hath been said: 
But so far like a lady, that ’twas drest 
Superbly, and contain'd a world of zest. 

LXXV. 

By some odd chance too, ho was placed 
between 

Aurora and the Ladj’ Adeline — 

A situation diflicult, I ween, 

For man therein, with eyes and heart, to 
dine. 

Also the conference which we have seen 
Was not such as to encourage him to shine. 
For Adeline, addressing few words to him, 
With two transcendent eyes seem’d to look 
through him. 

LXXVI. 

I sometimes almost think that eyes have 
ears : 

This much is sure, that, out of earshot, 
things 

Are somehow echoed to the pretty* deai's. 

Of which I can't tell whence their know- 
ledge springs. 

Like that same mystic music of the spheres, 
Whicli no one hears, so loudly though it 
rings, 

'T is wonderful how oft the sex have heard 
Long dialogues — which pass'd without a 
word ! 

LXXVII. 

Aurora sat with that indifference 

Which piques a preux chevalier — as it 
ought : 

Of all ofifences that 's the worst offence. 
Which seems to hint you are not worth a 
thought. 


Now Juan, though no coxcomb in pretence, 
Was not exactly pleased to be so caught ; 
Like a good ship entangled among fee, 

And after so much excellent advice. 

LXXVIII. 

To his gay nothings, nothing was replied, 

Or something which was nothing, as ur- 
banity 

Required. Aurora scarcely look’d aside, 

Nor even smiled enough for any vanity. 
The devil was in the giil 1 Could it be pride ? 
i Or modesty’, or absence, or inanity ? 

; Heaven knows ! But Adeline’s malicious eyes 
Sparkled with her successful proi)hecies, 

lA'XIX. 

And look’d as much ns if to say’, “ I said it ; ” 
j A kind of triumph I ’ll not recommend. 
Because it sometimes, as I have seen or 
i read it, 

i Both in the case of lover and of friend, 
Will pique a gentleman, for his own credit, 
To bring what was a jest to a serious end : 
For all men prophesy what is or tr(w, 

And hate those who won’t let them couie to 
’ pass. 


Juan was drawn thus into some attentions. 
Slight hut select, and just enough to 
I express, 

To females of perspicuous comprehensions, 
That lie would ratlicr make them more 
; than less. 

Aurora at the last (so history mentions, 

I Though probably much less a fact tlian 
guess) 

So far relax’d her thoughts from their sweet 
\ prison, 

As once or twice to smile, if not to listen. 

LXXXI. 

From answering she began to question : this 
With her was rare ; and Adeline, who as yet 
Thought her iiredictions went not much 
I amiss, 

Began to dread she ’d thaw to a coquette— 
So very difficult, they say, it is 

To keep extremes from meeting, when 
once set 

In motion ; but she here too mucli refined— 
Aurora’s spii’it was not of that kind. 

LXXXII. 

But Juan had a sort of winning way, 

A proud humility, if such there be. 

Which show’d such deference to what females 

*U1V 

1 As if each charming word were a decree. 
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His tact, too, temper’d him from grave to 

gay, 

And taught him when to be reserved or 
free : 

He had the art of drawing people out, 
Without their seciug what he was about. 


LXXXVII. 

Also observe, that, like the great Lord Coke 
(See Littletou), whene’er 1 have express’d 
Opinions two, which at first sight may look 
Twin opposites, the second is the best. 


Lxxxin. 

Aurora, wiio in her indifference 

Confounded him in common with the 
crowd 

Of flatterers, though she deem’d he had more 
sense 

Than whispering foplings, or than witlings 
loud — 

Commenced (from such slight things will 
CTeat commence) 

To feel that flattery which attracts the 
proud 

Rather ])y deference than compliment. 

And wins even l)y a delicate dissent. 

L XXXIV. 

And then he had good looks; — that point was 
carried 

Ke})t. con. amongst the women, which I 
grieve 

To say leads oft to crim. con. with the 
married — 

A case whicli to the juries we may leave, 

Since with digressions we too long have 
taiTied. 

Now though we know' of old that looks 
deceive, 

And always have done, soiiudiow these good 
looks 

Make more impression than tlie best of hooks. 

LXXXV. 

Aurora, who look’d more on books than faces, [ 

Was very young, although so very sage, i 

Admiring more Minerva tlian the Graces, 

Especially ni)ou a printed page. 

But Virtue's self, w'ith all her tightest laces, 

Has not the natural stays of strict old agt;; 

And Socrates, that model of all duty, 

Own’d to a penchant, tliough discreet, for 
beauty. 

LXXXVI. 


Perhaps I have a third too, in a nook, 

Or none at all — which seems a sorry jest : 
Rut if a wTiter should be quite consistent, 
How could he possibly show things existent ? 


If people contradict themselves, can I 
Help contradicting tliem, and everjbody. 
Even my veracious self ?— But that’s a lie: 

I never did so, never will — how should I ? 
He w’ho doubts all things nothing can deny : 
Truth’s fouutaiusinay be clear — her streams 
are muddy, 

And cut through such canals of contradiction. 
That she must often navigate o’er fiction. 

LXXXIX. 

Apologue, fable, poesj’, and parable, 

Are false, but may be render’d also true, 
By those who sow' them in a land tliat’s 
arable. 

T is w’onderfiil what fable W’ill not do ! 

’Tis said it makes reality more hearable: 

But what’s reality? Who has its clue? 
Pliilosophy? No; she too much rejects. 
Religion ? Ve^ ; but wbicli of all her sects ? 

XC. 

Some millions must be wrong, that’s pretty 
clear ; 

Perhaps it may turn out that all were 
right. 

Go<l lielp us ! Since we have need on our 
career 

To keep our holy beacons always bright, 
’Tis time that some new' prophet should 
appear. 

Or old indulge man with a second sight. 
Opinions wear out in some tliousand yt'ars, 
itbout a small refreshment from the 
spheres. 


And girls of sixteen arc thus far Socratic, 
But innocently so, as vSocrates; 

And really, if the sage sublime and Attic 
At seventy years had phantasies like these, 
Which Plato m his dialogues dramatic 
Has shown, I know not why they should 
displease 

In virgins — always in a modest way, 

Observe ; for that with ine's a sine qua.” 


Bnt here again, why will I thus entangle 
Myself with metaphysics ? None can hate 
So much as I do any kind of WTaugle; 

And yet, such is my folly, or my fate, 

I always knock my head against some angle 
About the present, past, or future state : 
Yet I wish w ell to Trojan and to Tyrian, 
For I was bred a moderate Presbyterian. 
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XCII. 

Bnt though I am a temperate theologian, 
And also meek as a meluphysiciau, 
Impartial between Tyrian and Trojan 
As Eldon on a lunatic commission, 

In politics my duty is to show John 
Bull something of the lower world’s con- 
dition. 

It makes my blood boil like the springs of 
Hecla, 

To see men let these scoundrel sovereigns 
break law. 

XCTII. 

But politics, and policy, and piet^’, 

Are topics which I sometimes introduce. 
Not only for the sake of their variety, 

But as sabser\'ient to a moral use ; 

Because my business is to dress society, 

And stuff with sa(/e that very verdant goose. 
And now, that we may furnish witli some 
matter all 

Tastes, we are going to try the supernatural. 

XCTV. 

And now I will give up all argument ; 

And positively henceforth no temptation 
Shall “ fool me to the top up of my bent ; ” — 
Yes, I ’ll begin a thorough reformation. 
Indeed, I never knew what people meant 
By deeming that my Muse’s conversation 
Was dangerous; — I think she is as hannless 
As some who labour more and yet may charm 
less. 

xcv. 

Grim reader ! did you ever see a ghost? 

No; but you have heard — I miderstand — 
be dumb ! 

And don’t regret the time you may have lost, 
For you have got that pleasure still to come : 
And do not think I mean to sneer at most 
Of these things, or by ridicule benumb 
That source of the sublime and the mys- 
terious : — 

For certain reasons my belief is serious. 

xc\t:. 

Serious ? You laugh ; — you may : that will 
I not ; 

My smiles must be sincere or not at all. 

I say I do beheve a haunted spot 

Exists — and where ? That shall I not re- 
call, 

Because I ’d rather it should be forgot, 

“Shadows the soul of Richard ” may appal. 
In short, upon that subject I ve some qualuis 
very 

Like those of the philosopher of Malmsbury. 


xevn. 

The night — (I sing by night — sometimes an 
owl. 

And now and then a nightingale) — is dim, 

And the loud shriek of sage Minerva’s fowl 
Rattles around me her discordant hymn : 

Old portraits from old walls upon me scowl — 
I wish to heaven they would not look so 
grim; 

The dying embers dwindle in the grate — 

I think too that 1 have sat up too late : 

xevin. 

And therefore, though ’tis by no means my 
way 

To rhyme at noon — when I have other 
things 

To think of, if I ever think — I say 

I feel some chilly midnight shuddering.*?, 

And prudently postpone, until mid-da}’, 
Treating a topic which, alas ! bnt brings 

Shadows ; — but you must be in my condition 

Before you learn to call this superstition- 

XCIX. 

Between two worlds life hovers like a star, 
’Twixt night and morn, upon the horizon's 
verge. 

llow little do we know that which we are ! 
How less what we may be I The etenuil 
surge 

Of time and tide rolls on, and bears afar 
Our bubbles; as the old burst, new emerge. 

Lash’d from the foam of ages; while the 
graves 

Of empires heave but like some passing 
waves. 


Canto the Sixteenth. 

I. 

The antique Persians taught three useful 
things, 

I To draw tlie bow, to ride, and speak the 
truth. 

This was the mo<le of Cyrus, best of kings— 
i A mode adopted since by modem youth. 

' Bows have they, generally iWth two strings. 
Horses they ride without remorse or ruth ; 
At speaking truth perhaps they are less 
j cl©v6r 

; But draw tiie long bow better now than 
1 ever. 
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n. 

The caaso of this effect, or this defect, — 

“ For this effect defective comes b) 
canse,”— 

Is what I have not leisure to inspect ; 

But this I must say in my own applause, 

Of all the Muses that I recollect, 

"SVliate’er may be her follies or her flaws. 

In some things, mine’s beyond all contradic 
tion 

The most sincere that ever dealt in Action. 

m. 

And as she treats all things, and ne’er re- 
treats 

From anything, this epic will contain 
A wlderness of the most rare conceits, 
■Which you might elsewhere hope to find 
in vain. 

’Tis true there be some bitters w'ith the 
sweets, 

Yet mix’d so slightly, that you can’t com- 
plain, 

But wonder they so few are, since my tale is 
“De rebus cunctis et (xuibusdam aliis.” 

IV. 

But of all truths W'hich she has told, the 
most 

True is that which she is about to tell. 

I said it was a story of a ghost — 

What then i I only know it so befell. 

Have you explored the limits of the coast, 
Where all the dwellers of the earth must 
dwell ? 

’Tis time to strike such puny doubters dumb 
as 

The sceptics who would not believe Columbus. 

V. 

Some people would impose now with au- 
thority, 

Turpin’s or Monmouth Geoffry’s Chronicle ; 
Men whose historical superiority 
Is always greatest at a miracle. 

But Saint Augustine has the great priority. 
Who bids all men believe the impossible. 
Because ’tie so. Who nibble, scribble, quib- 
ble, he 

Quiets at once with quia impossibile.” 

VI. 

And therefore, mortals, ca^il not at all ; 

Believe:— if ’tis improbable, you miuj. 

And if it is impossible, you shall : 

’Tis always best to take things upon trust. 


* I do not speak profanely, to recall 

Those holier mysteries which the wise and 
just 

Receive ns gospel, and which grow more 
rooted, 

As all truths must, the more tl»ey are dis- 
• puted: 

VII. 

I merely mean to say wiiat Johnson said, 
That in the course of some six thousand 
years, 

•Vll nations have believed that from the dead 
A visitant at intervals appears ; 

And what is strangest upon this strange 
head. 

Is, that whatever bar the reason rears 
’Gainst such belief, there ’s something stronger 
still 

j In its behalf, let those deny who will. 

VIII. 

; The dinner and the soiiVe too w’ere done, 

The supper too discuss’d, the dames ad- 
mired, 

! The hanqueteers had (h'opp’d off one by one — 
j The song was silent, and the dance ex- 
' pired : 

' The last thin petticoats w’ere vanish’d, gone 
I lake fleecy clouds into the sky retired. 

And nothing brigliter gleam'd through the 
^ saloon 

Than dying tapers— and the peeping moon. 

IX. 

I 

The evaporation of a joyous day 

Is like tlie last glass of champagne, without 
The foam which made its virgin bumper gay; 

Or Uke a system coupled with a doubt ; 

Or like a soda bottle when its spray 
Has sparkled and let half its spirit out ; 

Or like a billow' left by storms hehmd. 
Without the animation of the w ind ; 

X. 

Or like an opiate, which brings troubled rest, 

[ Or none ; or like— like nothing that I know 
1 Except itself ;— such is tlie human breast ; 

I A thing, of which similitudes can show 
I No real likeness,— like the old Tyrian vest 
Dyed pun)le, none at present can tell how. 
If from a shell-fish or from cochineal. 

So perish every tyrant’s robe piece-meal ! 

XI. 

But next to dressing for a rout or ball, 

Undressing is a woe ; our robe de chambre 
May sit like that of Nessus, and recall 
Thoughts quite as yellow, but less clear 
than amber. 
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Titus exclaim’d, “I’ve lost a day ! “ Of all 
The uights and days most people can re- 
member, 

(I have had of both, some not to be dis- 
dain’d,) 

I wish they’d state how many they have 
gain'd. 

XII. 

.Vnd Juan, on retiring for the night, 

Felt restless, and peri)lex’d, and compro- 
mised : 

He thought Aurora Raby’s eyes more bright 
Than Adeline (such is advice) advised; 

If lie had known exactly his own plight, 

He probably would have philosophised; 

A gi-eat resource to all, and ne'er denied 
Till wanted ; therefore Juan only sigh’d. 

XIII. 

He sigh’d ; — the next resource is the full 
moon, 

Where all sighs are deposited ; and now 
It happen’d luckily, the chaste orb shone 
As clear as such a climate will allow; 

And Juan’s mind was in the proper tone 
To hail her with the apostrophe — “ 0 
thou ! ” 

Of amatory egotism the TniAvt, 

Which further to explain would be a truism. 

XIV. 

I>ut lover, poet, or astronomer, 

Shepherd, or swain, whoever may behold, 
I't'el some abstraction when they gaze on her; 
Oreat thoughts we catch from thence (be- 
sides a cold 

Sometimes, unless my feelings rather err) ; 

Deep secrets to her rolling light are told ; 
The ocean’s tides and mortals’ brains she 
sways, 

And also heai'ts, if there be truth in lays. 

XV. 

Juan felt somewhat pensive, and disposed 
For contemplation rather than his pillow : 
The Gothic chamber, where he was enclosed. 
Let in the rippling sound of the lake’s 
billow. 

With all the mystery by midnight caused 
Below his window waved (of course) a 
willow’ ; 

And he stood gazing out on the cascade 
That flash’d and after darken’d in the shade. 

x^^:. 

Upon his table or his toilet , — ichich 
Of these is not exactly ascertain’d,— 

(I state this, for I am cautious to a pitch 
Of nicety, wliere a fact is to be gain’d,) 


A lamp biirn’d high, while he leant from a 
niche, 

Where many a Gothic ornament remain’d, 
Li chisell’d stone and painted glass, and all 
I That time has left our fathers of their hall 

XVII. 

' Then, as the night was clear though cold, he 
threw’ 

His chamber door wide open — and went 
fortli 

Into a gallery, of a sombre hue, 

Long, furnish’d with old pictures of great 
' worth, 

; Of knights and dames heroic and chaste too, 

J As doubtless should be i)eople of high bhtli. 
But by dim lights the portraits of the dead 
Have something ghastly, desolate, and dread. 

XVUI. 

The forms of the grim knight and pictured 
saint 

Look living in the moon ; and as you turn 
Backward and forw’ard to the echoes faint 
Of 3 ’our own footsteps — voices from the um 
Appear to wake, and shadows wild and quaint 
Start from the frames wliicli fence their 
aspects stern, 

.\s if to ask how’ you can dare to keep 

vigil tliere, where all but death should 
sleep. 

XIX. 

.\nd the pale smile of beauties in the grave, 
The eharms of other days, in starlight 
gleams, 

Glimmer on high ; their buried locks still 
wave 

Along the canvas; their eyes glance liKe 
dreams 

On ours, or spars within some dusky cave. 

But death is imaged in their shadow’y 
beams. 

A picture is the past; even ere its frame 
Be gilt, who sate hatli ct^ased to he tlie .same. 

XX. 

j As Juan mused on mutability, 
j Or on his mistress— terms synonj’mous— 

Xo sound except the echo of his sigh 

Or step ran sadly through that antique 

house ; , i * 

i When suddenly he heard, or thought so, 

nigh, 

A supernatural agent— or a mouse, 

Whose little nibbling rustle will embarrass 
Most people as it plays along the arras. 
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XXI. 

It was no mouse, but lo I a monk, array’d 
In cowl and beads, and dusky garb, ap- 
pear’d, 

Now in the moonlight, and now lapsed in 
shade, 

With steps^ that trod as heavy, yet un- 
heard ; 

His garments only a slight murmur made ; 

He moved as shadowy as the sisters weird, 

But slowlj’ ; and as he passed Juan by, 

Glanced, without pausing, on him a bright 
eye. 

xxn. 

Juan was petrified ; he had heard a hint 
Of such a spirit in these halls of old, 

But thought, like most men, there was no- 
thing iu’t 

Beyond the rumour which such spots uu- 
fold, 

Coin’d from surviving superstition’s mint, 
Which passes ghosts in currency like gold, 

But rarely seen, like gold compared with 
paper. 

And did he see this ? or was it a vapour ? 

xxni. 

Once, twice, thrice pass’d, repass’d — the 
thing of air. 

Or earth beneath, or heaven, or t'other 
place ; 

And Juan gazed upon it with a stare, 

Yet could not speak or move ; but, on its 
base 

As stands a statue, stood : he felt his hair 
Twine like a knot of snakes around his 
face ; 

Ho tax'd his tongue for words, which were 
not granted. 

To ask the reverend person what he wanted. 

XXIV. 

The third time, after a still longer pause, 

The shadow pass'd away — but where? the 
hall I 

Was long, and thus far there was no great ; 
cause 

To think his vanishing unnatural : 

Doors there were many, through which, by 
the laws 1 

Of physics, bodies whether short or tall 1 

Might come or go; but Juan could not ' 

state 

Through which the spectre seem’d to eva- 
porate. 




XXV. 

He stood — how long he knew not, but it 
seem’d 

An age — expectant, powerless, with his 
ej’es 

Strain’d on the spot where first the figure 
gleam’d, 

I Then by degrees recall’d his energies. 

And would have pass’d the whole off as a 
dream, 

] But could not wake; he was, he did sur- 
mise, 

Waking already, and return'd at length 
Back to his chamber, shorn of half his 
strength. 

XXVI. 

All there was as be left it : still bis taper 
I Burnt, and not blue, as modest tai)ers use, 
Beceiving sprites with sympathetic vapour j 
He rubb’d his eyes, and they did not re- 
fuse 

Their office ; he took up an old newspaper ; 

The paper was right easy to peruse ; 

He read an article the king attacking, 

And a long eulogy of “ patent blacking.” 

XXVII. 

This savour’d of this world ; but his hand 
i shook : 

, He shut his door, and after ha%ung read 
I A paragraph, I think about Horne Tooke, 
Undrest, and rather slowly went to bed. 
There, couch’d all snugly on his pillow’s 
i nook. 

With what he had seen his phantasy he 
i fed ; 

And though it was no opiate, slumber crept 
Upon him by degrees, and so lie slept. 

XXVIU. 

j He woke betimes ; and, as may be supposed, 

I Ponder’d upon his visitant or vision, 

And w’hether it ought not to be disclosed, 

At risk of being quizz’d for superstition. 

The more he thought, the more his mind was 
posed ; 

In the mean time, his valet, whose pre- 
cision 

Was great, because his master brook’d no 
less, 

Knock’d to inform him it was time to dress. 

XXIX. 

He dress’d; and like young people he was 
wont 

To take some trouble with his toilet, but 
This morning rather spent less time upon ’t • 
Aside his very mirror soon was put ; ’ 
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liis curls fell negligently o’er his front, 

His clothes were not curb'd to their usual 
cut, 

His very neclicloth's Gordian knot was tied 
Almost an hair's breadth too much on one 
side. 

XXX. 

And when he walk’d down into the saloon, 

He sate him pensive o’er a dish of tea, 
Which he perhaps had not discover'd soon, 

Had it not happen’d scalding hot to be, 
Which made him have recourse unto his 
spoon ; 

So much distrait he was, that all could see 
That something was the matter — Adeline 
The first — but ichat she could not well di- 
vine. 

XXXI. 

She look’d, and saw him pale, and turn'd as 
X^ale 

Herself; then hastil}’ look'd down, and 
mutter'd 

Something, but what’s not stated in my tale. 

Lord Henry said, his muftin was ill-but- 
ter’d ; 

The Duchess of Fitz-Lulke jilay’d with her 
veil, 

And look’d at.Tuan hard, hut nothing utter’d. 
Aurora Raby witli her large dark ej’es 
Survey'd him vith a kind of calm surxmse. 


XXXII. 

Rut seeing him all cold and silent still, 

And everybody wondering more or less, 
Fair Adeline inquired “If he were ill ? ” 

Ho started, and said, “Yes — no — rather — 
yes.” 

The family physician had great skill, 

And being present, now 1 ^‘gan to express 
His readiness to feel his pulse and tell 
The cause, but Juan said, “He was quite 
well. 


ft 


XXXIV. 

Lord Henry, who had now discuss’d his 
chocolate, 

Also the mufiin whereof he complain’d, 

Said, Juan had not got his usual look elate, 

At which he marvell’d, since it had not 
rain’d ; 

Then ask'd her Grace what news were of the 
duke of late ? 

Jler Grace replied, fits Grace was rather 
X)ain'd 

With some slight, light, hereditary twinges 

Of gout, which rusts ai'istocratic hinges. 

XXXV. 

Then Henry turn’d to Juan, and address’d 

A few words of coudoleneo on his state : 

“You look,” quoth he, “as if you had had 
your rest 

Broke in ui>on hy tlic IBIa<'k Friar of late.” 

“What Friar?” said Juau; and he did his 
best 

To 2)nt the question with an air sedate, 

Or careless; hut the effort was not valid 

To hinder him from growing still more I'allid. 


XXXVL 

“Oh! have you never heard of the Black 
Friar ? 

The spirit of these walls?” — “In truth 
not I.” 

“Why Fame — but Fame you know’s some- 
times a liar — 

Tells an odd story, of wliich by and by : 

Whether with time the spectre has grown 
shyer, 

Or that our sires had a more gifted eye 

For such siglits, though the talc is half 
believed, 

The Friar of late has not been oft per- 
ceived. 


XXXIII. 

“Quite well; yes, — no.” — These answers 
were mysterious. 

And yet his looks appear’d to sanction 
both. 

However they might savour of delirious; 

Something like illness of a sudden growth 

Weigh’d on his spirit, though by no means 
serious : 1 

But for the rest, as he himself seem'd loth 

To state the case, it might be ta’en for 
granted 

It was not the i)hysiciau that he wanted. 


XXXVII. 

“The last lime was ” — “ I pray,” said 

Adeline — 

(AVIio watch’d the changes of Don J uan s 
brow, , 

And from its context thought she conul 
divine 

Connexions stronger than he chose to avow 
With this same legend)—” if you but design 

To jest, you ’ll choose some other theme 
just now, 

Because the present tale has oft been toul, 
And is not much improved by groulng old. 
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xxxvm. 

“Jestl’* quoth Milor; “why, Adeline, yoa 
know 

That we ourselves — 't was in the honey- 
moon — 

Saw ” — “Well, no matter, ’t was so long 

ago; 

But, come, 1 11 set your story to a tune.’* 
Clraceful as Diau when she draws her bow, 
She seiz’d her liarp, wliose strings were 
kindled soon 

As touch’d, and plaintively began to play 
The air of “ ’Twas a Friar of Orders Gray.” 

XXXIX. 

“But add the w’ords,” cried Henry, “which 
you made ; 

For Adeline is half a poetess,” 

Turning round to the rest, he smiling said. 

Of course the others could not but express 
In courtesy their wish to sec display’d 
By one three talents, for there w'ere no less — 
The voice, the w’ords, the haii^er’s skill, at 
once, 

Could hardly be united by a dunce. 

XB. 

After some fascinating hesitation, — 

The charming of these charmers, who seem 
bound, 

I can’t tell why, to this dissimulation, — 

Fair Adeline, with eyes fix’d on the ground 
At first, then kindling into animation, 

Added her sweet voice to the lyric sound, 
And sang with much simplicity, — a merit 
Not the less precious, that w’e seldom hear it. 

1 . 

Beware 1 bew'are 1 of the Black Friar, 

Who sitteth by Nonnan stone, 

For he mutters his prayer in the midnight air, 
And his mass of the days that are gone. 
When the Lord of the Hill, Ainundeville, 
Made Norman Church his prey. 

And expell’d the friars, one friar still 
Would not be driven away. 

2 . 

Though be came in his might, with King 
Henry's right, 

To turn church lands to lay, 

With sw'ord in hand, and torch to light 
Their walls, if they said nay ; 

A monk remain’d uncliased, unchain'd. 

And he did not seem form’d of clay, 

For he ’s seen in the porch, and he ’s seen in 
the church, 

TJiough he is not seen by day. 


3. 

And whether for good, or whether for ill, 

I It is not mine to say ; 

But still with the house of Amundcville 
He abideth night and day. 

By the maiTiage-bed of their lords, ’t is shid, 
Ho flits on the bridal eve ; 

I And 'tis held as faith, to their bed of death 
Ho comes — but not to giicve. 

4. 

I ^\'hen an heir is born, he ’s heard to mourn, 
And when aught is to befall 
That ancient line, in the pale moonshine 
He walks from hall to ball. 

His form you mav trace, but not his face, 

'T is sbadow'’d by bis cowl ; 

But bis ej'es may be seen from the folds 
betw’ecn. 

And they seem of a parted soul. 

5. 

But beware! beware ! of the Black Friar, 

He still retains his swaj’, 

T'or lie is yet the church's heir, 

Whoever may be the lay. 

1 Amundeville is lord by day, 

But the monk is lord by night ; 

Nor wine nor wassail could raise a vassal 
To question that friar’s right. 

i f, 

D. 

Say nought to him as be walks the hall, 

.And he ’ll say nought to you ; 
i lie sweeps along in bis dusky {lall, 

' As o'er the grass the dew. 

Then grammercy ! for the Black Friar ; 

1 Heaven sain him ! fair or foul. 

And whatsoe’er may be his prayer, 

Let ours be for bis soul. 

XLL 

Tlie lady’s voice ceased, and the thrilling 
wires 

Died from the touch that kindled them to 
sound ; 

And the pause follow’d, which when song 
expires 

PerN'ades a moment those who listen round ; 
And then of course the circle much admires. 
Nor less applauds, as in politeness bound, 
Tlie tones, the feeling, and the execution, 

To the performer’s diffident confusion. 

XLU. 

I 

Fair Adeline, though in a careless way, 

As if she rated such accomplishment 
As the mere pastime of an idle day, 

rursued an instant for her own content, 
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Would now and then, as ’t were trtV^owfdisplay, 
Yet with display in fact, at times relent 
To such performances with haughty smile, 
To show she could^ if it were worth her while. 

XLin. 

No^ this (but we will whisper it aside) 

Was — pardon the pedantic illustration — 
Trampling on Plato's pride with greater pride, 
As did the Cynic on some like occasion : 
Deeming the sage would be much mortified, 
Or thrown into a philosophic passion, 

For a spoilt car^ict — but the “Attic bee” 

Was much consoled by his own rei)artee. 

xLr\\ 

Thus Adeline would throw into the shade 
(By doing easily, whene’er she chose, 

What dilettanti do with vast parade) 

Their sort of half profession ; for it grows 
To something like this when too oft display’d; 

And that it is so, everybody knows. 

Who have heard Miss That or This, or Lady 
T ’other, 

Show off — to please their company or mother. 

XLV. 

Oh ! the long evenings of duets and trios ! 

The admirations and the speculations; 

The “Mamma Mia’s!” and the “Amor 
Mio’s!” 

The “ Tanti palpiti’s ” on such occasions : 
The“Laseiami's,” and quavering “Addio’s ! ” 
Amongst our own most musical of nations ; 
With “ Tu michamas’s”from Portingale, 

To soothe our ears, lest Italy should fail. 

XLVI. 

In Babylon’s bravuras — as the home 

Heart-ballads of (rreen Erin or Gray High- 
lands, 

That bring Lochaber back to eyes that roam 
O'er far Atlantic continents or islands. 

The calentures of music which o’ercome 
All mountaineers with dreams that they 
are nigh lands. 

No more to be beheld but in such visions — 
Was Adeline well versed, as compositions. 

XLVn. 

She also had a twilight tinge of '' Bliief 
Could ^^Tite rhj-mes, and compose more 
than she wrote, 

Made epigrams occasionally too 

Upon her friends, as everybody ought. 

But still from that sublimer azure hue, 

So much the present dye, she was remote ; 
Was weak enough to deem Pope a great poet. 
And what was worse, was not ashame<l to 
show it. 


XLYin. 

Aurora — since we are touching upon taste. 
Which now-a*days is the thermometer 
By whoso degrees all characters are class’d — 
Was more Shakspearian, if I do not err. 
The worlds beyond this world’s perplexing 
w’aste 

Had more of her existence, for in her 
There was a depth of feeling to embrace 
' Thoughts, boundless, deep, but silent too as 
Space. 

XLIX. 

Not so her gracious, graceful, graceless Grace, 

I The full-grown Hebe of Fitz-Fulke, whose 
mind, 

If she had any, was upon her face, 

And that was of a fascinating kind. 

A little turn for mischief you might trace 
. Also thereon, — but that’s not much; wo 
I find 

Few females without some such gentle leaven, 
For fear we should suppose us quite in heaven. 

L. 

I have not heard she was at all poetic. 

Though once she was seen reading the 
“Bath Guide,” 

And “ Hayley ’s Triumphs,” w’hich she deem d 
pathetic. 

Because she said her temper liad been tried 
So much, the bardliad really been prophetic 
Of what she had gone through with— smeo 
a bride. 

But of all verse, what most insured her praise 
Were sonnets to herself, or “bouts rimes. 


I Twere difficult to say what was the object 
, Of Adeline, in bringing this same lay 
' To bear on what appear’d to her the subject 
Of Juan’s nervous feelings on that day. 
Perhaps she merely had the simple project 
I To laugh him out of his supposed dismay ; 

' Perhaps she might wish to confirm him m u. 
Though why I cannot say— at least tins 

minute. 

LIT. 

But so far the immediate effect . 

Was to restore him to his self-propriety, 

A thing quite necessary to the elect, . 
Who wish to take the tone of their society . 

! In which you cannot be too circumspect, 

' "UTiether the mode be persiflage or piety, 
But wear the newest mantle of hypocrisy , 

On pain of much displeasing the gynocracy. 
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And therefore Juan now began to rally 
His spirits, and without more explanation 

To jest upon such themes in many a sally. 
Her Grace, too, also seized the same occa- 
sion, 

With various similar remarks to tally, 

But uish’d for a still more detail'd nar- 
ration 

Of this same mystic friar's curious doings, 

About the present family's deaths and woo- 
ings. 

LIV. 

Of these few could say more than has been 
said; 

They pass’d as such things do, for super- 
stition 

With some, while others, who had more in 
dread 

The theme, half credited the strange tra- 
dition ; 

And much was talk'd on all sides on that 
head : 

But Juan, when cross-question 'd on the 
vision. 

Which some supposed (though he had not 
avow'd it) 

Had stirr'd him, answer'd in a way to cloud it. 

LV. 

And then, the mid-day having worn to one, 
The company prepared to separate ; 

Some to their several pastimes, or to none. 
Some wondering ’t was so early, some so late. 

There was a goodly match too, to be run 
Between some greyhounds ou my lord’s 
estate, 

And a young race horse of old pedigree, 

Match'd for the spring, whom several went 
to see. 

LVI. 

There was a picture-dealer w’ho had brought 
A special Titian, wananted original, 

So precious that it was not to be bought. 
Though princes the possessor were besieging 
all. 

The king himself had cheapen’d it, but 
thought 

The civil list he deigns to accept (obliging 
all 

His subjects by his gracious acceptation) — 

Too scanty, in these times of low taxation. 

L\TI. 

But as Lord Henry was a connoisseur, — 

The friend of artists, if not arts, — the 
owner, 

With motives the most classical and pure. 

So that he would have been the very donor. 


Bather than seller, had his wants been fewer, 
So much he deem'd his patronage an 
hononr, 

Had brought the capo d’opera, not for sale, 
But for his judgment — never known to fail. 

Lvm. 

There was a modern Goth, I mean a Gothic 
Bricklayer of Babel, call d an architect, 
Brought to survey these grey walls, which 
thougli so thick, 

Might have from time acquired some slight 
defect ; 

Who, after rummaging the Abbey through 
thick 

And thin, produc€<l a plan whereby to erect 
New buildings of correctest conformation. 
And throw down old, w'hich he call'd restora- 
tion. 

LIX. 

The cost would be a tritle— an old song,” 
Set to some thousands ( tis the usual 
burden 

Of that same tune, when people hum it 
long)— 

The price would speedily repay its worth in 
An edififo no less sublime than strong, 

By which Lord Henry’s good taste would 
go forth in 

Its glory, through all ages shining sunny, 

For Gothic daring shown in English money. 

LX. 

There were two la^N-yers busy on a mortgage 
Lord Henry wish’d to raise for a new 
purchase ; 

Also a lawsuit upon tenures burgage, 

And one on tithes, which sure are Discord’s 
torches, 

Kindling Religion till she throws down her 
gaf?e, 

“Untymg” squires “to fight against the 
churches ; ” 

There was a prize ox, a prize pig, and plough- 
man. 

For Henry was a sort of Sabine shopman. 

LXI. 

There were two poachers caught in a steel trap, 
Ready for gaol, their place of convalescence ; 
There was a country girl in a close cap 
And scarlet cloak (I hate the sight to see, 

Since— since— in youth, I had the sad mi.s- 
hap — 

But luckily I have paid few parish fees 
since) : 

That scarlet cloak, alas ! unclosed with rigour 
Presents the problem of a double figure, ’ 
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LXII 

A reel within a bottle is a mystery, 

One can’t tell how it e'er got in or out ; 
Therefore the present piece of natural liistory 
I leave to those who are fond of solving 
doubt ; 

And merely state, though not for the con- 
sistory, 

Lord Henry was a justice, and that Scout 
Tlie constable, beneath a warrant's banner. 
Had bagg’d this poacher ui)on Nature’s 
manor. 

LXIII. 

Now justices of peace must judge all pieces 
Of mischief of all kinds, and keep the game 
And morals of the country’ from caprices 
Of those who have not a licence for the 
same ; 

And of all things, excepting tithes and leases, 
Perhaps these are most difficult to tame : 
Preserving partridges and pretty Mcnches 
Are pu;izles to the most precautious benches. 

LXIV. 

The present culprit was extremelj’ p^e. 

Pale as if painted so ; her cheek being red 
By nature, as in higher dames less hale 
’Tis white, at least when thej* just rise 
from bed. 

Perhaps she was ashamed of seeming frail, 
Poor soul ! for she was country born and 
bred, 

And knew no better in her immorality 
Thau to wax white — for blushes arc for 
quality. 

LXV. 

Her black, bright, downcast, yet espiegle eye, 
Had gather'd a large tear into its corner. 
Which the poor thing at times essay’d to dry. 

For she was not a sentimental mourner 
Parading all her sensibility, 

Nor insolent enough to scorn the scorner. 
But stood in trembling, patient tribulation, 

To be call’d up for her examination. 

LXVI. 

Of course these groups were scatter'd here 
and there, 

Not nigh the gay saloon of ladies gent. 

The lawyers in the study; and in air 

The prize pig, jiloughman, poachers ; the 
men sent 

From town, viz. architect and dealer, were 
Both bos 3 ' (as a general in his tent 
Writing despatches) in their several stations, 
Exulting in their brilliant lucubrations. 


LXVII. 

But this poor girl was left in the great hall. 
While Scout, the parish guardian of the 
frail, 

Discuss’d (he hated beer yclept the “ small ”) 
A mighty mug of moral double ale. 

She waited until Justice could recall 
Its kind attentions to their proper pale, 

To name a thing in nomenclature rather 
Perplexing for most virgins — a child's father. 

LXVIII. 

You see here was enough of occupation 
For the Lord Henr^’, link’d nith dogs and 
horses. 

There was much bustle too, and preparation 
Below stairs on the score of second courses ; 
Because, as suits their rank and situation. 
Those who in counties have great land 
resources 

Have “public days,” when all men may 
carouse, 

Though not exactly what’s call'd “open 
house.” 

LXIX. 

But once a week or fortnight, i/jjinvited 
(Thus we translate a general invitation)^ 

All country gentlemen, esquired or knighted, 
3Jaj' drop in without cards, and take their 
station 

At the full board, and sit alike delighted 
With fashionable wines and conversation ; 
And, as the isthmus of the grand connexion, 
Talk o'er themselves the past and next 
election. 

LXX. 

Lord Henrj* was a great elcctioneerer. 

Burrowing for boroughs like a rat or rabbit. 
But county contests cost him rather dearer. 
Because the neighbouring Scotch Earl of 
Giftgabbit 

Had Enghsh influence, in the self-same 
sphere here ; 

His son, the Honourable Dick Dicedrabbit, 
Was member for the “other interest” (mean- 
ing 

The same self-interest, with a different 
leaning). 

LXXI. 

Courteous and cautious therefore in his 
. countj*. 

He was all things to all men, and dispensed 
To some civility, to others bounty. 

And promises to all — which last com- 
menced 
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To gather to a somewhat large amount, he 
Not calculating how mucli they condensed; 
But what with keeping some, and breakinc 
others, 

His word had the same value as another’s. 

LXXH. 

A friend to freedom and freeholders — yet 
No less a friend to government — ho held, 
That he exactly the just medium hit 
’Twixt place and patriotism — albeit eom- 
pell’d. 

Such was his sovereign’s pleasure, (though 
unfit, 

He added modestly, when rebels rail’d,) 

To hold some sinecures he wish’d abolish'd, 
But that with them all law would be de- 
molish’d. 

Lxxiir. 

He was “free to confess’’ — (whence comes 
this phrase ? 

Is 't English? No — tis only parliamentary) 
That uinovation’s spirit now-a-days 
Had made more progress than for the last 
century. 

He would not tread a factious path to ju'aise, 
Though for the public weal disposed to 
venture high ; 

As for his place, he could but say this of it, 
That the fatigue was greater than the profit. 

LXXIV. 

Heaven, and his friends, knew that a private 
life 

Had ever been his sole and whole ambi- 
tion ; 

But could he quit his king in times of strife, 
Which threaten’d the whole countiw witli 
perdition ? 

When demagogues would with a butchers 
knife 

Cut through and through (oh ! damnable 
incision !) 

. « or the Gcordi-an knot, whose 
strings 

Have tied together commons, lords, and 
kings. 

LXXV. 

Sooner “come place into the civil list 
And champion him to the utmost—” he 
would keep it, 

Till duly disappointed or dismiss’d : 

Protit he cared not for, let others reap it ; 
But should the day come when place ceased 
to exist, 

The country would have far more cause to 
weep It : 

For how could it go on ? Exidain who can • 
lie gloried m the name of Englishman 


©on ^mn. 


LXXXl. 

■ He was as indejiendeiit — ay, much more — 

' Than those who were not paid for inde- 
pendence, 

As common soldiers, or a common shore, 

Have in their several arts or parts as- 
cendance 

O’er the irregulars in lust or gore, 

■\) ho do not give professional attendance. 
Thus on the mob all statesmen are as eager 
lo prove theii- pride, as footmeu to a beggar. 

I LXXMI. 

All this (save the last stanza) Henry said, 

And thought. 1 say no more— I’ve said 
too mucli ; 

l*or all of us liave either heard or read 

Off— or the hustings— some sliebt 

such 

Hints from the independent Iieart or head 
Of the oflicial candidate. I 11 touch 
No more on this— the dinner-bell hath rung, 
And grace is said ; the gi-ace I should have 

idling — 

3.xxvni. 

But I m too late, and therefore must make 
•m Blay- 

Twas a great banquet, such as Albion old 
Has wont to boast— as if a glutton’s tray 
\\ ere something very glorious to behold. 

Hut twas a public feast and public day,— 

Qiute full, right dull, guests hot, and dLshes 
cold, 

Great plenty, mucli formality, small cheer. 

And everybody out of their own sphere. 

BXXIX. 

The squires familiarly formal, and 

^ly lords and ladies proudly condescend- 

The very servants puzzling how to hand 
Ihcix plates without it might be too mucli 
bending 

From tlieir high places by the sideboard’s 
stand — 

let, like their master’s, fearful of oflfeud- 

F ()r any deviation from the graces 
Might cost both man and master too — their 
places. 

LXXX. 

There were some liunters bold, and coursers 
Keen, 

Whose houiids ne’er err’d, nor greyhounds 
deign d to lurch ; 

Some deadly shots too, Scptembri;!ers, seen 
Earliest to rise, and last to quit the searcli 
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Of the poor partridge through his stubble 
screen. 

There were some massy members of the 
church, 

Takers of tithes, and makers of good matches, 
And several who sung fewer psalms than 
catches. 


LXXXI. 

There were some country wags too— and, 
alas ! 

Some exiles from the town, who had been 
driven 

To gaze, instead of pavement, upon grass, 
And rise at nine in lieu of long eleven. 

And lo ! upon that day it came to i)ass, 

I .sate next that o’erwhelming son of hea- 
ven, 

The very powerful parson, Peter Pith, 

Tlie loudest wit I e’er ■\>as deafen'd with. 


LXXXII. 

I knew liim in liis livelier London days, 

A brilliant diner out, though but a curate; 
And not a joke he cut but earn'd its praise. 
Until preferment, coming at a sure rate, 

(O Providence ! how wondrous are thy ways! 
Who would suppose thy gifts sometimes 
obdurate ?) 

Gave him, to lay the devil wdio looks o’er 
Lincoln, 

A fat fen vicarage, and nought to think on. 


LXXXIII. 

Ilis jokes were sermons, and his sermons 
jokes ; 

But both were thrown away amongst the 
fens ; 

For wit hath no great friend in aguish folks. 

No longer ready ears and short-hand pens 
Imbibed the gay bon inot, or happy hoax : 

The poor priest was reduced to common ^ 

sense, 1 

Or to coarse efforts very loud and long. 

To hammer a hoarse laugh from the thick 
throng. 


LXXXIV. 


There is a difference, says the song, “be- 
tween 

A beggar and a queen,” or teas (of late 
The latter worse used of the two we ve 


seen — 

But we’ll say nothing of affairs of state) ; 

A difference “ ’twixt a bishop and a dean,” 

A difference between crockery ware and 
plate, 

As between English beef and Spartan broth — 
And yet great heroes have been bred by both, j 


LXXXV. 

But of all nature’s discrepancies, none 
Upon the whole is greater than the differ- 
I ence 

' Beheld betw’een the country and the town, 

Of w'hich the latter merits every preference 
From those who have few resources of their 
own, 

, And only think, or act, or feel, with re- 
! fcreuce 

I To some small 2>lan of interest or ambition — 
Both which are limited to no condition. 

LXXXVI. 

But “en avant ! ” The light loves languish 
o’er 

Long banquets and too many guests, al- 
though 

A slight rei)ast makes peoi)le love much more, 
Bacchus and Ceres being, as we know, 
Even from our grammar upwards, friends of 
yore 

With vivifying Venus, w ho doth owe 
To these the invention of champagne and 
trufllcs : 

Temperance delights her, but long fasting 
ruffles. 

LXXXVTI. 

' Dully pass’d o’er the dinner of the day; 

And Juan took his place, ho knew not 
where, 

Confused, in the confusion, and distrait, 

' And sitting as if nail'd uiwn his chair: 

Though knives and forks clang'd round as m 
I a fray, 

He seem’d unconscious of all i>assing there. 
Till some one, with a groan, exprest a wish 
(Unhee<led twice) to have a fin of fish. 

LXXXVUI. 

On which, at the third asking of the banns. 

He started ; and i)crceiving smiles around 
Broadening to grins, he colour’d more than 
once, 

And hastily — as nothing can confoinKi 
A wise man more than laughter from a 
dunce — 

Inflicted on the dish a deadly wound, 

And with such hurry, that, ere ho coma 
curb it, 

lie had paid bis neighbour’s prayer wilii 
half a turbot. 

LXXXIX. 

This was no bad mistake, as it occurr d, 

The supplicator being an amateur ; . . , 

But others, who were left with scarce a thu-a, 
Were angry— as they w ell might, to be sure. 
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They wonder’d how a yonng man so absurd 
Lord Henry at his table should endure ; 
And this, and his not knowing how much 
oats 

Had fall’n last market, cost his host three 
votes. 


XC. 

They little knew, or might liave sympathised, 
That ho the night before had seen a ghost, 

A prologue which but slightly harmonised 
With the substantial company engross’d 

By matter, and so much materialised. 

That one scarce knew at what to marvel 
most 

Of two things — how (the question rather 
odd is) 

Such Ixxlies could have souls, or souls such 
bodies. 

XCI. 

But wliat confused him more than snnie or 
stare. 

Prom all the 'squires and ‘squiresses a- 
round. 

Who wonder’d at the abstraction of his air, 
Especially as he had been renown d 

For some vivacity among the fair, 

Even in tlie country circle’s narrow bound — 

(For little things upon my lord’s estate 

Were good small talk for others still less 
great)— 

XCII. 

Was, that ho caught Aurora’s eye on his. 

And something like a smile upon her cheek 

Xow this he really rather took amiss; 

In those who rarely smile, their smile 
bespeaks 

A strong external motive ; and in this 

Smile of Aurora’s there was nought to 
piquo. 

Or liope, or love, with any of the wiles 

\\hich some pretend to trace in ladies’ 
snnles. 

XCIIT. 

’T was a mere quiet smile of contemplation, 
Indicative of some surjirise and pity ; 

And Juan grew carnation with vexation. 
Which was not very wise, and still less 
witty, 

Since he had gain’d at least her observation 
A most important outwork of the city— ’ 

As Juan should have known, had not his 
senses 

By last night’s ghost been driven from their 
defences. 


xerv. 

But what was bad, she did not blush iu turn, 
Nor seem embarrass’d — quite the contrary; 
Her aspect was as usual, still— 710/ stern— 
And she withdrew, but cast not down, her 
eye, 

Yet grew a little pale — with what ? concern? 
I know not; but her colour ne’er was 
high— 

Though sometimes faintly flush’d— and al- 
ways clear. 

As deep seas in a sunny atmosphere. 

xcv. 

But Adeline was occupied by fame 
This day; and watching, witching, con- 
descending 

To the consumers of fish, fowl, and game. 

And dignity with courtesy so blending,’ 

As all must blend whose part it is to aim 
(Especially as the sixth year is ending) 

At their lord s, son’s, or similar connexion’s 
Safe conduct through the rocks of rcidections. 

XC\'I. 

Though this was most expedient on the 
whole, 

And usual Juan, when he cast a glance 
On Adeline while playing her grand r.'de, 

Which she went through as though it were 
a dance. 

Betraying only now and then her soul 
I By a look scarce perceptibly askance 
(Of weariness or scorn), began to feel 
Some doubt how much of Adeline was real ; 

XCAJI. 

So well she acted all and every part 
py fw****s with that vivacious versatility, 

W hicli many people take for want of heart. 

i hey err— ’t IS merely what is call'd mo- 
bility, 

A thing of temperament and not of art 

Though seeming so, from its .supposed 
facility ; * ^ 

And false — though true; for surely they’re 
sincerest 

WIio are strongly acted 011 by what is nearest. 


X(’VIII. 

This makes your actors, artists, and ro- 
I inancers, 

: Heroes sometimes, though seldom— sages 
I never : ** 

But speakers, bards, diplomatists, and dan- 
cers. 

Little that’s great, but much of what is 
clever : 
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Most orators, but very few financiers, 
Though all Exchequer chancellors endea- 
vour, 

Of late years, to disiiense with Cocker s 
rigours. 

And grow quite figurative with their figures. 

XCIX. 

The poets of arithmetic are they 
Who, though tliey prove not two and two 
to be 

Five, as they might do in a modest way. 
Have plainly made it out that four are 
three. 

Judging by what they take, and what thej* 

v^y- 

The Sinking Fund’s nnfathomable sea. 

That most unliquidatiiig liquid, leaves 

The debt unsunk, yet sinks all it receives. 

C. 

Wliile Adeline dispensed her airs and graces, 
The fair Fitz-Fulke seem’d very much at 
ease ; 

Though too well bred to quiz men to their 
faces, 

Her laughing blue eyes with a glance could 
seize 

The ridicules of people in all places — 

That honey of 3 'our fashionable bees — 

And store it up for miscliievous enjo}nnent ; 

And this at present was her kind emplo^'- 
inont. 

CT. 

However, the day closed, as daj's must close ; 
The evening also waned — and coffee came. 

Each carriage was announced, and ladies 
rose. 

And curlsj'ing off, as curtsies countiy 
dame, 

lletired; with most unfashionable bows 
Their docile esquires also did the same. 

Delighted with their dinner and their host, 

But with the Lad^’ Adeline the most. 

(’ll. 

Some i)raised her beauty : others her gi’cat 
gi-ace ; 

The wannth of her politeness, whose 
sincerity 

Was obvious in each feature of her face, 
Whose traits were radiant with the rays of 
veritj’. 

Yes : she was truly worthy her high place ! 

No one could envj- her deserved prosperity. 

And then her dress — what beautiful sim- 
plicity 

Draperied her form ^\'ith curious felicity 1 


cm. 

Meanwhile sweet Adeline deserved their 
praises. 

By an impartial indeumificatiou 
For all her past exertion and soft phrases, 

In a most edifying conversation, 

Which turn’d upon their late guests’ miens 
and faces, 

And families, even to the last I'elation ; 
Their hideous wives, them horrid selves and 
dresses. 

And truculent distortion of their tresses. 

CI\\ 

1 True, she said little — ’t was the rest that broke 
Forth into universal epigram ; 

But then ’t was to the purpose what she spoke ; 
Like Addison’s “faint i)raise,” so wont to 
damn. 

Her own but served to set off every joke, 

As music chimes in with a melodrame. 

How sweet the task to shield an absent 
friend ! 

I ask but this of mine, to }iot defend. 

C\. 

There were but two exceptions to this keen 
Skirmish of wits o'er the departed ; one 
Aurora, with her pure and placid mien ; 

And Juan, too, in general behind none 
In ga 3 ’ remark on what he had heard or seen, 
Sate silent now, his usual spirits gone; 

In vain he heard the others rail or rally, 
lie would not join them in a single sally. 

CXI. 

Tis true he saw Aurora look as though 
She approved his silence ; she perhaps mis- 
, took 

Its motive for that charity we owe 
' But seldom pay the absent, nor would look 
I Farther; it luiglit or it might not be so. 

I But Juan, sitting silent in his nook. 
Observing little in his reverie, 

Yet saw this much, which he was glad to see. 

I 

era. 

The ghost at least had done him this much 
good. 

In making him as silent as a ghost, 

If in the circumstances which ensued 

He gain’d esteem where it was worth tlio 
most; 

And certainly Aurora had renew’d 

In him some feelings he had lately lost, 

Or harden’d ; feelings which, perhaps ideal, 

Are so divine, that 1 must deem them real . 
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CTIU. 

The love of higher things and better days ; 
The unbounded hope, and heavenly ignor- 
ance 

Of what is call’d the world, and the world’s 
ways ; 

The moments when we gather from a 
glance 

More joy than from all future pride or praise, 
Which kindle manhood, but can ne’er 
entrance 

The heart in an existence of its own, 

Of which another’s bosom is the zone. 

tlX. 

Who would not siglj Aiat rav Kvdepuay 

That hath a memory, or that had a heart ? 

Alas ! her star must fade like that of Dian : 
Ray fades on ray, as years on years depart. 

Anacreon only had the soul to tie an 
Unwithering myrtle round the unblunted 
dart 

Of Eros: but though thou hast play'd us 
many tricks, 

Still we respect thee, “Alma Venus Gene- 
trix!” 


So like a spiritual pit-a-pat, 

Or tiptoe of an amatory Miss, 

Gliding the first time to a rendezvous. 

And dreading the chaste echoes of her shoe. 

cxiir. 

Again— \yhat is’t? The wind? No, no,— 
this time 

It is the sable Friar as before, 

TVith awful footstejis regular as rhjTne, 

Or (as rhjnnes may be in these days)’much 
more. 

Again through shadows of the niglit sublime, 
Uhen deep sleep fell on men, and the 
world wore 

The starry darkness round her like a girdle 
bpangled with gems— the monk made his 
blood curdle. 


CX. 

And full of sentiments, sublime as billows 
Heaving between this world and worlds 
beyond, 

Don J uan, wlien the midnight hour of pillows 
Aj-rived, retired to his ; but to despond 

Rather than rest. Instead of poppies, willows 
Waved o’er his couch; he meditated, fond 

Of those sweet bitter tlioughts which banish 
sleep. 

And make tlie worldling sneer, the vouneliim 
weep. ^ fa fa 

CXI. 

The night was as before : he was undrest, 
Saving his night-gown, which is an un- 
dress; 

Completely “ sans culotte,” and without vest ; 
In short, be hardly could be clothed willi 
less : 

But apprehensive of his spectral guest, 

He sate with feelings awkward to express 

n»y those who have not had such visitations^ 

Expectant of the ghost’s fresh operations. 

cxir. 

And not in vain he listen’d Hush I what’s 
that ? 

I see— I see— All, no !— ’tis not— yet ’tis— 

Ye powers I it is the— the— the— Pooh 1 the 
eat I 

The devil may take that stealthy pace of 
his ! 


CXIV. 

A ^ise like to wet fingers drawn on glass, 
Which sets the teeth on edge ; and a slight 
clatter 

Like showers which on the midnight gusts 
j will jiass, 

I Sounding like very supernatural water 
, Came over Juan’s ear, which throbb’d, alas ! 
For Uiiniaterialisia 8 a serious matter; 

So that even those whose faith is the most 
I great 

In souls immortal, shun them tete-u-b te. 

CXV. 

Were Lis eyes open?— Yes! and his mouth 
too. 

Suriirise has this effect— to make one 
dumb, 

let leave the gate which eloquence slips 
through 

As wide, as if a long speech were to come. 
Nigh and more nigh the awful echoes drew 
Tremendous to a mortal tympanum • 

His eyes were open, and (as was before 
Stated) his mouth. What open’d next ■»— 
door. 


the 


cxvr. 

It open’d with a most infernal creak, 

I ^ that of hell. “Lasciate ogni speranza 

; ^ 01 ch entrate I ” The hinge seem’d tt) 
speak. 

Dreadful as Dante’s rhima, or this stanza ; 
Ur but all wonls upon such themes are 
weak : 

A single shade’s sufficient to entrance a 
Hero for what is substance to a spirit 
Or how is’t matter trembles to come near it :> 
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CWll. 

The door flew wide, not swiftly, — but, as fly 

The sea-gulls, with a steady, sober flight — 

And then swung back; nor close — but stoo<l 
awry, 

Half letting in long shadows on the light, 

Which still in Juan’s candlesticks burn’d 
high, 

For he had two, both tolerably bright. 

And in the doorway, darkening darkness. 

StOtMl 

The sable Friar in his solemn hood. 

CXVIU. 

Don Juan shook, as erst he had been shaken 

The night before ; but being sick of shaking, 

He first inclined to think he had been mis- 
taken ; 

And then to be ashamed of sucli mistaking ; 

Ilis own internal ghost began to awaken 

Within him, and to quell his corporal quak- 
ing— 

Hinting that soul and body on the whole 

Were odds against a disembodied soul. 

rxTX. 

And then his dread grew wratli, and his 
wrath fierce. 

And he arose, advanced— the shade re- 
treat»*d ; 

Ihit Juan, eager now the truth to i>ierce, 

Followed, his veins no longer cold, but 
heated, 

llesolved to thrust the mystery carte ami 
tierce, 

At whatsoever risk of being defeato<l : 

The ghost stopp'd, menaced, tlien retire<l, 
until 

He reach’d the ancient wall, then stood stone 

^ilh 

cxx. 

Juan put forth one arm — Eternal powers I 

It touch’d no soul, nor bo<ly, but the w^all. 

On which the moonbeams fell in silvery 
showers, 

Chequer’d with all the tracery of the hall ; 


He shudder’d, as no doubt the bravest cowers 
When he can’t tell what ’tis that doth 
appal. 

How odd, a single hobgoblin’s nonentity 
Should cause more fear than a whole host’s 
identity I 

CXXI. 

But still the shade remain’d: the blue eyes 
glared, 

And rather variably for stony death ; 

Yet one thing rather good the grave had 
spared. 

The ghost had a remarkably sweet breath : 

A straggling curl show’d he liad been fair- 
hair’d ; 

A red lip, with two rows of pearls beneath, 

Gleam’d forth, as through the casement’s ivy 
shroud 

The moon peep’d, just escaped from a grey 
cloud. 

CXXII. 

And Juan, puzzled, but still curious, thrust 

His other arm forth — Wonder upon won- 
der ! 

It press’d upon a hard but glowing bust, 

Which beat as if there was a warm heart 
under. 

He found, as people on most trials must, 

That he had made at fir.st a silly blunder, 

And that in his confusion lie had caught 

Only the wall, instead of wliat he sought. 

cxxnr. 

The ghost, if ghost it were, seem’d a sweet 
soul 

As ever lurk’d beneath a holy hood : 

A dimple<l chin, a neck of ivory, stole 

Forth into something much like flesh and 
blood ; 

Back fell the sable frock and dreary cowl. 

And they reveal’d — alas I that e’er they 
should I 

In full, voluptuous, but not o’ergrown bulk, 

The phantom of lier frolic Grace — Fitz-Fulke I 
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HOURS OF IDLENESS. 

Page 2, coL 1. 

“On tiik death of a youno ladt.”J The author 
claims the indulgence of the reader more for tliis 
n ccc tjian, pcrliaiw, any other in the collecUon : 

written at an citrlicr period than the 
l^t (being compose<l at the age of fourteen), and 
his nrst essay, he preferred submitting it to the In- 
dulgence of his friends in its i.reJcnt state U> 
making cither addition or alteration, ' 

Pago 4, col. 1. 

1 Tlie battle of ilurston Moor 

wlicro the adherents of Charles I. were defeated. ’ 

Page 4, col. 1. 

traitors contending.’’) Son 
of the hlcctor 1 alatine, and nephew to Charles I 

Charles ^ ^«“i*n«»Hled the licet in tlie reign of 

Pjige 9, coL 2, 

To THE Duke of Dorset.) In looking over mv 
papers to select a few additional iioems for this 
second edition, I found the above line.s, which I had 
toUilIy forgotten, composwl in the summer of 1805 
a short time previous to my departure from Harrow' 
They were addre^cd to a young schoolfellow of high 
rank, who had been my fre<iucnt companion in 
some rambles through the neiglibouring country : 
however, he never saw the lines, and most probablv 
never w 11. As, on a re-perusal, I found them not 
worse than some other pieces in the collection 1 

teSom - 

Page 9, coL 2. 

fAcc obey, and gave ine to command.”) 
public school the junior boys are com- 
Idetely subservient to the ujiiMir fonns till thev 
attain a scat in the higher classes. I'rom this state 
of probation very prmMjrly, no rank is exempt ; but 

th^> sScS'. “ ^ iu tmi those 

Page 9, col. 2. 

“Though pa-^ive tutors, fearful to dispraise ”1 
Allow me to disclaim any personal allusions even 
the most distant. I merely mention generally what 
8 too often the weakness of preceptors. 

Page 11, col. 1. 

“ Oh ! could Le Sage's demon’s girt.”] The Diable 
^Iteux of Le Sage, where Asinodeus, the demon i 
places Don Cleofas on an elevated situation and’ 
unroofs the bouses for iiiii|)cctIon. 


Page 1 1 , col 2. 

“Who rcaiis false quantities in Scalc.”| Seale’^ 
pu»)llcatlon on Greek Metres di.splays eonsiderabll 
ingenuity, but, as might l>e e.xt>ccted In 
so difficult a work, U not remarkable for Kr^y!" 

Page 11, col. 2. 

In b^barous Latin doom’d to wrangle ’’1 The 

L:itm of the scliools is of the canitie sve^iJx and 
not very intelligible. and 

Page 11, col. 2. 

Page 11, eol. 2. 

“A numerous crowd, array’d in white’’! On 
saint s day the students we;ir suri)iices in ehapeL 

Page 12, col. 2. 

I fancied that Mossop him.self Wiis outshone”! 

Page 13, col. 1 . 

“Would twinkle dimly through their sphere.") 

Two of the fairest stars in all tlie heaven 

business, do Intrcat lier eyes 
To twinkle in their .sidicres till they return." 

JsIlAKEarEARK. 

..... I’age 13, col. 1 . 

tby vowsftre tr<icc<l In K'mii *^i i * 

li.. is^al„>ost a ntera, tra:i.Ta.L"..T:^.Ja 

^ l*age 14, col. l. 

is This wonl 

IS used b> Gray m Ins poem to the Fatal Sisters 

“ Iron-slcct of arrowy shower 
Hurtles iu the darken’d air.” 

Page 15, col. 1. 

In law an infant, anil in vcjirs n iwiv *’i t.. i 

u,0 

Page 16, col. 1. 

lias been convcrte<i, with a trirtintr altentLn Hr 
name. Into an English damsel wSlk^T®^ 

. E e 3 
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of their own creation, during the month of De- 
cember, in a village where the author never passetl 
a winter. Such has been the candour of some in- 
genious critics. He would advise these liberal com- 
mentators on taste and arbiters of decorum to rcatl 
IShakespeare. 

Page 16, coL 1. 

"But curse luy fate for ever after.”] Having 
heard that a very severe and indelicate censure has 
been passed on the above poem, I l>eg leave to reply 
In a quotation from an admired work, "Carr’s 
Stranger In France : ” — "As we were contemplating 
a painting on a large scale, in whicli, among other 
figures, is the uncovered whole length of a warrior, 
a i)ruilish-looking lady, who seemetl to have touched 
the age of despenition, after having attentively siu-- 
veye<l it through her glass, ol)served to her party, 
that there was a grejil de:il of indecorum in that 
picture. Madame S. shrewdly whispered in my CJir 
• that the indecorum wjis in the remark.’ ’’ 

Page 16, col. 2. 

"Oscar of Alva."J The catastrophe of this tale 
was suggested by the story of "Jeronyme and Lo- 
renzo,” in the first volume of .Schiller's “Armenian, 
or the Ghost-Seer.” It also be<ars some resemblance 
to a scene in the tiiird act of “Macbeth.” 

Page 21, coL 2. 

" Crcu.sa’s style but wanting to tlic dame.”] The 
mother of lulus, lost on the night when Troy was 
taken. 

Page 24, col. 2.‘ 

"Ah! hapless dame! no .sire bewails.”] Medea, 
who accompanied Jsuson to Corinth, wjw deserted 
by him for the daughter of Croon, king of that city. 
'I’he cliorus, from which this is taken, here a<ldrc.sscs 
Medea ; though a considerable liberty is tsiken with 
the original, by expanding the Idea, as al.so in some 
other parts of the tran.slation. 

Page 24, col. 2. 

"Who ne'er unlocks with silver key^”] The ori- 
ginal is KaBapav avoi^avri KA»ipa literally 

"disclosing the bright key of the inind.” 

Page 24, col. 2. 

" ftfAOSfS his ample front sul>limc uprears.”] Xo 
reflection is here intcmlc<l against the pci-son men- 
tioned under tlie name of Magnus, lie is merely 
rci)rescnted as performing an unavoidable function 
of his ofllce. Indeed, .such an attempt could only 
recoil upon myself; as that gentleman is now as 
mucli distingi'iished by bis elCHincnce, and the 
dignl(lc<l propriety with wldcli he fills his situa- 
tion, as he wjis in his younger days for wit and 
conviviality. 

Pago 25, col. 1. 

"Tir Atuksian’s glowing style, or Tully’s fire.”] 
Bcmo.'itlieiics. 

Page 25, col. I. 

"Yet prizing Bcntlev’s, Brunck’s, or Porson's 
note.”] The prc.sent (ireck professor at I'rinity 
College, Cambridge ; a man whose powers of mind 1 
and writings may, perhaps, justify their preference. 

Page 25, col. 1. 

‘‘■Whether ’tis Pitt or Petty nile.s the hour.”] 
Since this was written. Lord Henry Petty [now 
iMiirquis of I^iinsdowne] has lost his place, and sub- 1 
seauently (I had almost siiid consequently) the ; 


honour of representing the University. A fact so 
glaring requires no comment. 

Page 27, col. 2. 

“Sweet scene of my youth ! seat of Friendship 
and Truth.”] Harrow. 

Page 29, col. 1. 

“Lachin y Gair.”J Luchin y Gair, or, as it Is 
lironounccd in the Erse, Loch na Garr, towers 
Iiroudly pre-eminent in the Northern Highlands, 
near Invcrcauld. One of our modem tourists 
mentions it as the highest mountain, perhaps, in 
Groat Britain. Be this as it may, it is certainly one 
of the most siibliinc and pictures(pic amongst our 
"Caledonian Alps.” Its apiiearance is of a dusky 
hue, but the summit is the scat of eternal snows. 
Near Lacliin y (ialr I spent some of the early part of 
my life, the recollection of which has given birth to 
these stanzas. 

Page 20, coL 1. 

" My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the plaid."] 
Tliis word is erroneously pronounced vlad : the 
Iirojicr pronunciation (according to th. .^icotch) Is 
shown by the orthography. 

Page 29, col. 2. 

" Ill-starr’d, tliough brave, did no visions fore- 
boding.”] I allude liere to my mutemal ancestors, 

“ the Gordonei," many of whom fought for the 
unfortunate Prince Charles. Iiettcr known by the 
name of the Pretender. This branch was nearly 
' allied by blood, as well as attJichment, to the 
JStuarts. George, the second Karl of Huntley, 
niarrie<I tlic Princess Annabella .Stuart, daughter 
of James I. of Scotland. By her he left four sons: 
the third. .Sir William (iordon, 1 have the honour to 
claim as one of my progenitors. 

Page 29, col. 2. 

“Ah! were you destined to die at Culloden."] 
Whether any jicrishcd in the battle of Culloden, I 
am not certain ; but, as many fell in the insurrec- 
tion, I have used the name of the la incipal action, 
“]fars j>ro toto.” 

Page 29, col. 2. 

“You rest with your clan in the caves of Brac- 
mar.”J A tract of the Highlands so called. There 
is also a Ciistlc of Bnicmar. 

Page 29, col, 2. 

" A Pylades in cverj' friend ? ”] It is Iianlly ncccs- 
.•Miry to* add, that Pylades wjis the companion of 
Orestes, an<l a partner in one of those friendships 
wiiich, with those ofAcliillcs and Patroclus, Msus 
and Euryalus, Damon and Pythias, have been 
handed <iown to posterity as rcniarkable instances 
of attachments, wlilch in all i)robablllty never exists! 
i)eyond the imagination of the poet, or the page 01 
a!i historian, or modem novelist 

Page 30, coL 2. 

“Elkot os Newstkai) Abbkv.”J As one poem on 
this subject is already printed, the author hao, 
originallv, no intention of inserting the following. 

It is now added at the ptu^icular request of some 
friends. 

Page 30, col. 2. 

"Religion’s shrine! rcpentint Heart’s Polder] 
Henrj' J*- founded NewsUiad socm after the niurucr 

of Thomas a Bcckct 
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Page 31, col. 1. 

No mail-clad serfs, obedient to their lord.”! This 
J? ^y&lUiT Scott, in his poem, “The 

Wild Huntsman synonymous with vassal 

Page 31, coL 1. 

“In grim array the crimson cross <lciiiand.’'J The 
red cross was the badge of the Crusaders. 

Page 31. col. 1. 

“Soon M the gloaming sjjreuds her waning 
* AuxJ “gloaming,’* the Scottish word for 
twlllgiil is far more poeticid, and lias licen recoin- 
inended by many eminent litemry men, particularly 
by Hr. iloore In liis Letters to Bums, 1 have ven- 
tured to use it ou account of Its harmony. 

Page 31, col. 1. 

“Or matin orl.soii.s to Marj- paid.*’] The nriorv 
was dedicated to the Virgin. i J 

Page 81, coL 1. 

“Another Henry the kind gift recalls.-] At the 
dissolution of the moinistcrics, Henry Vlll. bestowed 
Ncwsteatl Abbey on Sir John Byron. 

Page 31, col. 2. 

“.<^1 abbey once, a regal fortress now,"] New- 
sU^l susUined a c.nisitlerable siege in tlio war 
between Charles I, and his parliament. 

Page 31, col. 2. 

Idin from th’ unequal 

«'V‘ ‘brother Sir William 
held liigh commands in tlie royal army. 'J’he 

nMhii'r'''''''* ih Ireland, lieutenant 

of the lower, and governor to James, Duke of York 

a^rwanls tlic unhappy James II. ; the latter had a 
principal share lu uiany actions. 

Pago 31, coL 2. 

“To Iwid the band where gmllike Falkland fell "I 
Luclu-s Cary W 1 Vlscoullt Falkland, the most 

ji-utlc of Newbury, cliarglng in tlie ranks oi Lord 
B^ roll s regiment of Cavalry. 

Page 32, col. 1 . 

on'ering of so dark a death.’’] This 
n.m^ hIstoriciU fact. A violent tempest oeeurrcil 
inn wtiately sulisaiuent to the death or interment 
of Cronnvell, which occasioned many disputes 

1 ll* partisans and the cavaliers : bot\i in- 
Urprcteii the clrcumstiincc into divine iuterposltion • 
but wiicthcr ju? approbation or condemnation we 
cave to the casui.sts of that age U) decide J have 

Kuhiict'’uf my poem. the 


U 

11 . 


Page 32, col. 1 . 

TIic legal ruler now resumes the helm."] Charles 


Page 33, col. 2. 

i>r ’'t science, and the boast."] 

I ’““t excellent man 

retired from his situation in .Marclj, lso5 after 

thlrty-m-c years at Har^w ; the last 
twenty iLs liead-master ; an oiJlce lie lield with 
e<jual honoiir to himself and ailvantage to tlie very 

« InM »' ® presided. Panegyric 

would here be sui)erfluous: it would he uscle^ to 


I enumerate quallflcations which were never douhtcfL 
, A considerable contest took place between three 
I rival candidates for his vacant chair: of this I can 
; only tavy, 

Si mca cum vestris valuissent vota, Pelasgi’ 
Non forct amhiguus taiitl ccrhiminis ha-rcsl 

Page 3G, col. 1. 

supports an equal name."] 
Ihis alludes to the public speeches ilclivcred at the 
school where the author was educiitcfj. 

Page 37, col. 1. 

, ‘‘Anil Love, witliout his pinion, smiled on Youth."} 
L .-Vuntie est r.c\inour sans ailcs,” hj a French pro- 

\ OrUa 

Page 37, col. 1. 

Entitled “The Commo.n Lot.’’] W'rittcn by 
James Mont^'omcry, author of the “ Wanderer in 
bwUzerhuul/’ d:c. 

Page 37, col. 1. 

“The hero rolls the tide of war.’’] No particular 
hero is here allvided to. The exploits of Bayard, 
Nemours, Edward the Black Prince, and. In more 
inotlcrn tinic-s, tlic fame of Marlliorough, Frederick 

f Charles of Sweden, <kc., are 

f. miliar to every lihstoncal rcmlcr, hut the exact 
plac^ *nrth are known to a very sniuU pro- 

portion of their admirers. ^ 

Page 38, col. 2. 

“An imitation of .Macimiekson's Ossia.n."] It 
may ho ncccs.sjiry to oh.serve, that the story, though 
cmsideruhly varied iu the c.itiUstrophe, is Uken froni 

Ni.susand Euryalus, ol wlncli epismie a translation 
IS already given iu the present volume. 

Page 40, col. 1. 

“Tears of the storm."] 1 fear Laiiig’s late edition 
luis completely overthrown every hope that ilac- 
pliersons Ossian might prove the translation of a 
.serius of poems complete in themselves: but. while 
the Inqiosture is discovered, the merit of the work 
remains undi.spuUKl, though not without faults — 
particularly In some parts, turgul and bombastic 
'liaion.— ihe present humble imitation will be 
pardoned by the a<lmircrs of the original as an 

inferior, wliich cYinccs an attach- 
ment to their favourite author. 

Page 40, col. 2. 

“Seat of my youth! thy ilistant spire."] Harrow. 


Page 43, col. 1. 

“Thecumhrousi>ompofSaxon pride."] .Sassenach 

or EnglisL'^ Cache word, signifying either Lowland 

Page 43, col. 2. 

"An.l I .said, Oh! 

that I liad wings like a dove; for then would I fly 
away and he at rest"— 7Vah/i Iv. 0 . This verse also 

ourYangmgJ heautifui anthem in 

Page 43, col. 2. 

unnwV-M Kummit, oh .Morven of 

“ /mrin li a loay mountain in Aberdeenshire. 

foun™‘n oL“;;r *“ ““ ft-e-iueutly to be 
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Page 43, coL 2. 

“Or the mist of the tempest tliat gather'd below.*’J 
This will not ai)pear extraordinary to those who 
have been accustomed to the mountains. It is by 
no means uncommon, on attaining the top of 
Ben-e-vis, Ben-y-bourd, Ac., to perceive, between the 
summit and the valley, clouds pouring down rain, 
and occasionally accompanied ny lightning, while 
the spectator literally looks dmvn upon the storm, 
l>crfectly secure from its clTects. 

Page 44, col. 1. 

“I breasted the billows of Bee’s rushing tide."] 
The Dee i.s a beautiful river, which rises ncjir Mar 
Lodge, and falls into the sea at New Aberdeen. 

Page 44, col. 1. 

“ I think of the rocks that o’ershadow Colblecn.”] 
Colblccn is a mountain near the verge of the High- 
lands, not far from the ruins of Dee Castle. 

Page 45, col. 2. 

" As void of wit and moral.”] The.sc stanzas were 
written soon after the api)earanee of a severe critique 
in a northern review on a new publication of tlic 
British Anacreon. 

Page 45, col. 2. 

“I really will not fight them.”] A banl (Moore] 
(ln>rresco referens) defied his reviewer [Jelltcy] to 
mortal combat If this example Incomes prevalent, 
our periodical censors must Ckj dip|>e<l in the river 
Styx : for what else can secure them from the 
numerous host of their cnrage<l assailants ? 

I 

OCCASIONAL PIECES. 

Page 47, col. 1. 

“Adieu, thou Hill 1 whore early joy.”] Harrow. 

Page 61, col. 1. 

“Os RBVisiTiso Hakrow.”] Soiiic vcars ago, whcii 
at Harrow, a friend of the author engraved on a 
IKirticular .si>ot the names of both, witli a few a<l- 
ditional words, as a memorial. Afterwards, on re- 
ceiving some rcjil or imagined Injury, the author 
dc8trt)ye<l the frail record before he left Harrow. ! 
(>n revisiting the place in 1807, lie wrote under it 
these stanzas. 

Page 58, col. 2. 

“Written after swimmi.vo from Sp.stos to Aby- 
i)OS.”J On the 3rd of May, 1810, while the .Sal.scttc 
(.Captain Batliurst) wsis lying in tlie Uardanclles, 
Lieutenant Kkenlicad, of tiiat frigate, and the wTiter 
of these rliymes, swam from tlie Eurojiean shore to 
the Asiatic— by the by, from Abydos to Sestos would 
liave liecn more correct. Tlie whole di.stancc, from 
tlie place whence we startevi to our landing on tlic 
other side, including tlie length wc were carried by 
the current, was computed by tlio.se on Ixiard tlic 
frigate at upwards of four English miles, thougii 
the actual brcailth is barely one. The rapiility of 
the current is such that no boat can row directly 
across, and it may, in some iiieivsure, be cstimatc<l 
from the circumstance of the whole distance liclng 
accomplished by one of the parties in an hour and 
five, and by the other in an hour an<l ten minutes. 
The water was extremely cold, fiOiu the inciting of 


the mountain snows. About three weeks before, in 
April, wc bad niOAic an attempt ; but, baring ridden 
all the way from tlie Troad the same morning, and 
the water being of an icy cWUness, wc found it 
necessary to mistpone the completion till the frigate 
anchored l>eIow the castles, when we swam the 
straits, as mst stated, entering a considerable way 
above the European, and landing liclow the Asiatic, 
fort. Chevalier says that a young jew swam the 
same distance for his mistress ; and Oliver mention.^ 
its having l>ecn done hy a Neapolitan; but our 
consul, Tarragona- remembered neither of these 
circumstances, and tried to dissuade us from the 
attempt A number of the Salsctte’s crew were 
known to have accom])lishcd a greater disUincc; 
and the only thing that surprised me was that 
as doubts bad been entertained of the truth oi 
Layinder’s storj’, no traveller had ever endeavoured 
to ascertain its practicability. 

Page 59, col. 1. 

“Zwi 7 /xoC, era? dyaww.”] Romaic expression of 
tenderness: If I translate it I shall afIVont the 
gentlemen, as It may seem that I supposed tlicy 
could not ; and if I do not, I may aftVont the la<ilc.s. 
For fear of any misconstruction on the part of the 
latter, 1 shall do so, begging iwnlon of the learned. 
It mciins, “3Iy life, I love you!” which soumls very 
prettily in all languagc.s, and is as much in fiiahlon 
in Greece at tliis <iay as, Juvenal tcUs us. the two 
first words were amongst the Roman ladles, whoso 
erotic expressions were all HcUcnisod. 

Page 59, coL 1. 

“By all the token-flowers that tell.”] In tlie Plast 
(where la/Iics are not taught to write, lest they 
should scribble assignations) flowers, cinders, ticbhlCvS, 
Ac. convey the sentiments of tlic parties by that 
universal deputy of Mercury— an old woman. A 
cinder says, “ I bum for thee ; ” a buncli of flowers 
tied with hair, “Take me and fly;" but a i>cbblo 
declares— wliat nothing else can. 

Page 69, coL 1. 

“Though I fly to Istambol."] Constantinople. 

Page 59, col. 2. 

Aevre fraiSet 7utv *EAA> 7 Moii'."] The song A<vr« 
TotSes, Ac. was written by Riga, who iicrlshcd in the 
attempt to revolutionise Crecce. Tliis translation 
is as litenil as the author could make it lu verse. It 
Is of the same measure as that of the original. 


Page 60, col. 1. 

“And the sevcnhlird city seeking.”] Constanti- 
ople, “‘EjrtdAo^cw.” 

Piige CO, col. 1. 

“'OpotoTaTTj Xd»?a» 7 , Ac.’ ] The song from whlcli 
Ids is taken is a great favourite with the young 
iris of Athens of all classes. Their nianncr of 
inglng it is by verses in rotsitiou, the whole mimoer 
rc.sent joining in the chorus. 1 have 
uently at our “xopoi,” in the winter of ISlO-ll. 
he air is pl^utivc and pretty. 

Page 67, col. 2. 

‘■Verses focnd in a Sr.MMER-i!OiSB at Hales- 
WES.' J In Warwickshire. 

Page 67, coL 2. 

“His lionrs in wldstliiig si>cnt, ‘for want of 
lought.”'] Sec Cyuion and Iphigcnia. 
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Page 72, coL 2. 

“ TIjc rapture of the strife.”] “ Certamlnis gaudiar 
llie expression of Attila in his harangue to his army 
previous to the battle of ChiUons, given in Cassio* 

Page 73, coL 2. 

“ITiou Tiraour! in his captive’s cage.”! Tlie cage 
of Bajazet, by order of Tamerlane. 

Page 73, col. 2. 

“Or, like tlic thief of fire from heaven.”] Prome- 
theus. 

Page 73, col. 2. 

“ Tlie very Fiend’s arch mock.”] 


<« rti 


The very fiend’s arch mock— 


To Up a wanton and suppose her chaste.” 

SllAKhlSPRARR. 

Page 83, col. 2. 

. bloorl.”! See Rev. chap. viil. 
>er 7, ic. The first angel soundcil, and there 
followed hall and fire mingled with bloixl,” ic. 
> er. 8, And the >>econd angel soundetl, and as it 
were a great mountain burning with fire was cast 

1.0^ f of the sea l>ccame 
blood Ac. Vcr. H), ‘ And the thlnl angel sounded, 
an<l there fell a grcjit sUir from heaven, burning as 
It were a lamp: and it fell upon the t/ilrd part of 
tncrlvew.and uikhi the fountains of waters” Ver 11 
And the name of the slur Is called U'orm7f»oo</ .• 
ami the third part of the waters hccainc wonnwood • 

made bluer >*<-‘t-ause they wen^ 


iC 


Page 83. col. 2. 

U hose realm refusixl thee cv’n a tomb ’T Murat’s 

and burnt 

Page 84, col. 2. 

•‘From tub Frknch } “All wei)t, hut particular! v 
Sa\ary and a I’oll.sh oltlcer w ho had been exalted 
froin the rank.s by Buonaparte. Ho clung to bis 
ma.stcrs kne<*.s; wrote a letter to lA)rd Keith on- 
trwitlng permbwlon Uj uccompajjy him, even in the 
niu»t i.,cnl«l cai.aclt.v, which ciuht not Iw admittai “ 

Classing him they servc<l SO wclL”! "At Waterloo 

one man was seen, whose lefr arm was shatteral h? 

Page85. coLl. 

trleolour'^^'' colours, each divine."] Tlic 

Page 92, col. 2. 

MlthAUto of Ponmf *= 

Page 95. col. 2. 

Fol-Pltti^i';ikc''“' ““'‘'"•O'-" 


Pago 97, coL 1. 

“ Leman ! these names are worthy of thy shore.**! 
Geneva, Femcy, Copet, Lausjinnc. 

Page 97, coL 2. 

“ ROMANCK MUr nOLORO.SO del SITIO Y TOMA DR 
Aliiama. J The effect of the original bjillad— which 
existed Ixjth In Si)anl8h and Aiiiblc— wa.s such, that 
It was forbidden to Ikj sung by the Moors, on pain 
of death, within Granada. 

Page 101, col. 2. 

letter*^*" shrewd.”’] Vide your 

- M I 
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ENGLISH BARDS AND SCOTCH 

RE\HE\VERS. 

Page 112, col. 1. 

" His craiking couplets In a tavern hall.”] 

IMIT. “ Semper ego auditor tantum? uunquanine 

rci)oiiain, 

Voxatus totlcs raucl Tliescide CodrI ? 

J'wy. Slit. I. 

c, *'•,7 l^^serald, facetiously tcrme<l by C’oblKJtt the 
Small-Beer Poet," inlMcts his annual tribute of 
verse ou the Literary Fund : not content with writing, 
he spouts in person, after tlie company have imhll>ed 

quantity of bad port to enable them 
to sustain the opemtion. 

Page 112, col. 1. 

complete, like Ilamefs shall be free ”] 
Ud Hamet Benengell promises reixise to his pen 
in the last chapter of Don Quixote. Oh ! that our 
voluminous gentry would follow the example of Cld 
Hamet Bencngeli ! ‘ * 

Page 112, eol. 2. 

I? , spurious farce from 

.shame. ] 1 Ids ingenious youth Ls mentioned more 
particularly, with his production, In another phice. 

Page 112, col. 2. 

f » ** continues still to write.”] In 

the Kdinburgh Review’. . • j in 

Page 112, eoL 2. 

"By Joey’s heart, or Lamlw’s Boeotian head ”1 
Me.ss^. Jelfrey and Lamlnj are the alpha and omega 
the first and li^t, of the Edinburgh Review: the 
others are mentioned hereafter. 

Pago 113, col. 1. 

"While these are censors, ’t would be sin t<» 
sjifXrc. j 

I M IT. " .StulLa cst Clementia, cum tot ublone 
oceurras iwrltune pareere cliarUe.” 

Juv. Sat I. 

Page 11.3, coL 1. 

“Then should you ask me, why I venture o’er ”] 
iMiT. "Cur tamen hoc Hbeat potius decurrere 

Per quom magnu.s c<iuo.s Aurunca? Oexit 
alumnus: 

Si Vjuat, et placMi ratlonem atlndttltls 
*^“‘^“** Juv. Sat. I. 
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Page 113, coL 2. 

“ From soaring Southevdown to grovelling Stott.*’] 
Stott, better known in the “Morning Post ’ l)y the 
name of Uaflz. This personage is at present the 
most profound explorer of the batho.s. I remember, 
when the reigning family left Portugal, a special 
Ode of Master Stott's, beginning thus : — Stott lo- 
quitur quoad Hibernia)— 

“ Princely offspring of Bniganza, 

Erin greets thee with a stanza,” Ac. 

Also a Sonnet to Riits, well worthy of the sui)jcct, 
and a most thundering Ode, commencing as 
follows : — 


bard, obtained a proportionate celebrity to their 
former poems. Querj-: Which of Mr. Southey’s 
\vill survive ? 

Page 114, coL 1. 

“Next see tremendous Thalaba come on.”] “Tha- 
labji,” Mr. Southey’s second ixMjm, Is written in open 
defiance of precedent and jwetry. Mr. S. wished to 
produce something noNcl, and succeeded to a 
minicle. “Joan of Arc” was marvellous enough, 
l)ut “Thalaba” was one of those poems “which,” in 
the wonls of Person, “ will be read when Homer and 
\ irgil are forgotten, but — till tliefi." 

Page 114, col. 2. 


“Oh ! for a Lsiy ! loud :i.s the surge 
That l.ishcH Lapland’s sounding shore.'’ 


I.iOr<l have mercy on us ! the “ Lay of the Litst 
Minstrel ’’ was nothing to this. 

Page 113, col. 2. 

“Thus Lays of MinstreLs— may they l>c the Lust ! ”]— 
See the “ Lay of the Lsvst Minstrel.” passim. Never 
was any plan so incongruous and absurd 2 ts the 
gro\indwork of thi.s production. The entrance of 
Thunder and Lightning, prologuising to Bayes’ 
tragedy, unfortunately takes away the merit of 
originality from the dialogue between Me.ssieurs the 
Spirits of Flood and Fell in the fli-st canto. Tlien 
we have the annal)lc M illiam of Deloraine, “a shirk 
moss-trooper,” videlicet, a happy compound of 
poacher, .slieej)-stealer, and highwayman. The pro- 
piiety of his magical lady’s injunctit»n not to reatl 
can only be c<iuallcd by his candiil acknoMle<lgment 
of his indeiMjndence of the trammels of spelling, 
although, to use Ins own elegant phrase, “'twjis his 
neck-verse at IIarrii)eo,'' i.e. the gallow.s.— The bio- 
gniphy of Gilpin Horner, and the marvellous pe- 
ilestrlan page, who tnivelled twice jus hist as ids 
master's horse, without the aiii of .seven-leagued 
boots, are cfie/sd'ctnivre in the improvement of 
histe. For inci<lcnt we have the invisible, lait by 
no means sparing, l)OX on tlie ear bcstowetl on the 
page, and tlie entnince of a knight and charger into 
the ciustle, under the very natunil di.sguise of a wain 
of hay. Marinion. the hero of the latter romance, 
is exactly what William of Deloraine would hu\o 
l)een, had he been able to rca<l ami write. 'J’lic 
poem wjvs manufactured for Messrs. ConsUible, 
Murniy, and Miller, worshipAiI booksellers, in con- 
sideration of the receipt of a .sum of money; and 
truly, considering the inspiration, it is a verj- creniit- 
able production. If Mr. Scott will write for hire, let 
iiini do his best for his payimustei'S, but not di.sgniee 
his genius, which Is undoubtedly great, by a repeti- 
tion of bhick-letter ballad imitations. 

Page 114, col. 1. 

“And bid a long ‘gooil night to Marinion.”'] 
“Good night to .Marinion the jiathetie and also 
prophetic exclaniatiiui of Henry Blount, Estiuirc, 
on the death of honest Jlarmlon. 

Page 114, col. 1. 

“The single wonder of a thous.and years."] As , 
the Ody.s.scy is so closely connected with the story 
of the Iliiul, they may almost be clas.sc<l us one 
grand historical poem. In alluding to Milton and 
I'a.sso, we consider the “Paradise Lost,’’ and “Gie- ' 
rusalenime Llbenxta,” as their sUindard efforts; 
since neitlier tlic “ Jeru.s;ilem Coiujuered” of the 
lUvliau, nor the “ PiiRullse Uegaiued ” of the Englisli . 


“Oh! .Southey! Southey! cease thy varied .song ! "f 
We beg Mr. Southey’s pardon: “ Matloe disdains 
the degnidlng title of ei)ic.”. See his jxreface. Why 
i Is epic degraded ? and by whom ? Certainly tiie late 
roniaunts of Msisters Cottle, Laureat Pye, Ogilvy. 
Hole, and gentle Mistress Cowley, have not exalted 
tlie epic muse; but, a.s Mr. Southey’s iwem “dls- 
ilaiiis the appellation," allow us to ask— has he 
substitutetl anything better in its stead ? or must 
he be content to rival Sir Hlehanl Blackmoro in 
the quantity as well as quality of his verse ? 

Page 114, col. 2. 

“ Thou wilt devote old women to the devil."] 
See “The Old M’oman of Berkeley,” a hallaxJ, by 
.Mr. Southey, w herein an iiged gentlewoman i.s carried 
away by Beelzebub, on a " hlgh-trottlng horse." 

Page 114, col. 2. 

‘“Oo<l help thee,' .Southey, and thy rea*lers too."] 
The last line. "Goxl help thee,” I.s an evident plagla- 
ri.sm from the Anti-jacobin to .Mr. Southey, on his 
Dactylics. 

Page 114, ooL 2. 

“Ami <iuit his l>uok.s. for fear of growing dou- 
hle."] Lyrical Ballad.s, p. 4.—“ The Tal)Ie.s Turned. ’ 
Stinza 1. 

“ L'p. up, iny friend, and ckar your looks; 

W by alf this toll and trouble? 

Up, up, my frieml, and (luit your l)o*»ks, 

Or surely you ’ll grow' double.” 

Page 114, col. 2. 

“And, like bis banl, confou!ide<l night with day”] 
Mr. W. in Ids preface labours hartl to prove, tliat 
jxrose and verse arc much tlie .same ; an<i cerhiiuly 
Ids precepts luid practice are strictly conform* 
al)lo : — 

“And thus to Betty’.s (piestions he 
Made answer, like a traveller iiold, 

The cock did crow, to-w lioo, to-whoo. 

Ami the sun di<l .shine .so cold,” Ac. Ac.,p. 1— 

Page 114, col. 2. 

“To him who takes a pixv for a muse.”] Cole- 
ridge's Poeius, p. 11, “ Songs u( the IMxies.l.e. Devon- 
shire Fairius ; ” p. 42 we have *• Lines to u young 
Igidy and p. 62, “lines to a young ^Vss." 

Page 115, col. 1. 

“All hail, M.R! from whose Infrnial bniliU’l 
“Fur everj- one knows little Matt's an .M.F. 
a iioein to Mr. Lewis, In ‘•nieShitesnmu, supjxised 
to be written by ilr, Jekyll. 
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Page 115, coL 1. 

“Hibernian Strangford 1 with thine eyes of blue.”] 
The reader, who may wish for an explanation of 
this, may refer to “Strangfords Canioens.” p. 127, 
note to p. 66, or to the last page of the Edinourgli 
Keview of Strangford’s Camoeiis, 

Pa;:c 115, col. 1. 

“By dressing Camoctis In a suit of lace?”] It Is 
also to be remarked, that tlie things given to tlie 
public fis poems of Cainoens are no more to be 
found in tlie original Portuguese than in the Song 
of Solomon. 

Page 115, col. 2. 

“That luckless music never triumph’d there.”] 
Hayley‘.s two most notorious verse productions arc 
“Triumph.s of Temper,” and ‘‘The Triumph of 
Music." He has also written much comedy in 
rhyme, epistle.s, <fic. Ac. As he is nithor an elegant 
writer or note.s and biography, let us recommend 
Pope’s advice to Wycherley to Mr. H’s consideration, 
viz. “to convert poetry into prose,” which may be 
easily done by taking away the thial syllable of each 
couplet. 

Page 115, coL 2. 

"Sepulchral Grahame, pours his notes sublime."] 
Mr. Grahame has pouretl forth two volumes of cant, 
under the name of “ Sabbath Walk.s " and “ Biblleul 
Pictures.” 

Page 115, col. 2. 

“ What merry sounds proceed from Oxfonl bells.”) 
See Bowles’s “Sonnet to Oxford,” and “Stanzas on 
hearing the Bells of Osteml.” 

Page lie, coL 1. 

“Awake a louiler and a loftier strain.”] “Awake 
a louder,” Ac., is tlie first line in Bowles's “ Spirit of 
Discovery:” a very spirited and pretty dwarf-epic. 
Among other exquisite lluc.s we have the following: 

“A kiss 

Stole on tlie list’ulng silence, never yet 
Here heard ; tliey tremble.1 even as if the j.ower” 
Ac. Ac. 

That is, the woods of Madeira treniljlcd to a kiss ; 
very much astonished, as well they might he, at 
such a phenomenon. 

Page 116, col. 1. 

"Tlie bard sighs forth a gentle episode. ’] The 
episode above alluded to is the story of “Uobert it 
Muehiir’ and “Anna d’Arfct,” a pair of constant 
lovers, who performed the kl.<w ulxive mentioned 
that .startled the woods of Madeira. ’ 

Page 116, col. 1. 

"Consult Lord Fanny, and confide in Curll”! 
Curll is one of the heroes of the Duiiebul, and was 
a bookseller. Lord Fanny Is the iwetical name of 
Ixircl Hervey, autlior of^Llnes to the Imitator of 
Horace.” 

Page 116, col. 1. 

“And do from liate what Mallet did for hire.”] 
Lord Bollngbroke hired Mallet to traduce Potie 
after his decease, because the poet liad retained 
Bome copies of a work by Lord Bolingbrokc— the 
“Patriot King, ’’—which that splendid but malignant 
genius had ordereil to be destroyed. 


Page 116, coL L 

“To rave with Dennis, and with Ralph to rhyme.’’] 
Dennis the critic, and .^Iph the rhymester. — 

“Silence, yc wolves I while Ralph to Cynthia howls, 

Making night liideous : answer him, ye owls ! ’ 

Dunciap. 

Page 116, coL 1. 

“And link’d thee to the Dunclad for thy pains.”] 
See Bowles’s late edition of Pope s works, for which 
he received three hundreti pounds. Thus Mr. B. has 
experienced how much easier it is to profit by the 
reputation of another, than to elevate his own. 

Page 116, coi 2. 

“Had Cottle still adorn'd the counter’s side.”] 
Mr. Cottle. Amos, Jo.seph, I don t know which, but 
one or both, once sellers of books they did not 
write, and now writers of liooks they do not sell 
have published a pair of epics— "Alfred,” (poor 
Alfred 1 Pye has l>een at him too !)—” Alfred.” and 
the “Fall of C'ambriit” 

Page 116. col. 2. 

“ Dull Maurice all his granite weight of leaves.”] 
Mr. Maurice hath manufactured the component 
parts of a ponderous quarto, upon the beauties of 
” Richmond Hill,” and tlie like it also takes in a 
charming view of Tumliam Green, Hammersmitli 
Brentford, Old and New, and the p:irts adjacent. 

Page 116, eol. 2. 

“May no rude hand disturb their early sleep 1”] 
Poor Montgomery, though praised by every English 
Review, has been liltlerly reviled by the Edinburgh 
After all, the bard of .Sheflleld is a man of con- 
.sideralile genius. HLs “ Wanderer of Switzerland ” 
Is worth a thuasai.d “ Lyrical Ballads, ’ ami at least 
fifty " degraded epics.” 

Page 116, col. 2. 

“Nor hunt the blood-hounds back to Arthur’s 
seat?”] Arthur’s Seat; the hill which overhangs 
Edinburgh. 

Page 117, col. 1. 

" When Little’s lcadles.s pistol met his eye.”] In 
ISOC, Messrs. Jeffrey and Moore met at Chalk- 
!• arm. The duel wa.s preventcil by the interference 
*J'**(?|stracy ; and. on examination, the balls 
of the phstols were found to have evaponitei This 
incident gave occasion to much waggery In the daliv 
prints. ■' 

Page 117, col. 1. 

“The other half pursued its calm career.”] The 
Tweed here behavc^l wlili proper decorum • it 
would liave been higlily reprehensible In tlie English 
half of the river to liaie sliown the smallest symu- 
tom of apprehension. 

Page 117, col. 1. 

“If Jeffrey died, except within her arras.”] Tills 
display of sympathy on the part of the Tolbooth 
(the principal prison in Edinburgh), which truly 
seems to have been most aflected on this occasion 
Is much to be cominemled. It was to be appre- 
hendea, that the many unliappy criniinaLs executed 
lu the front iiilght have rendered the edifice more 
^lloua She is said to be of the softer sex, because 
her delicacy of feeling on thi.s day was truly femi- 
nine, though, hke most feminine iiniiulbes, perhuDS 
a little selllHh. ^ ^ * 
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Page 117, col. 2. 

“ Tile traveird tliuiie, Athenian Aberdeen.”] His 
lordship iuis l>een much abroad, is a member of the 
Athenian Society, and reviewer of ” Gell's Topo- 
graphy of Troy.” 

Page 117, col 2. 

“ Herbert shall wield Thor’s liammer, and some- 
times.’] Mr. Herbert Is a translator of Icelandic 
and otlier poetry. One of the principal pieces is 
a ” Song on the Recovery of Thor’s Hammer : ” the 
translation is a pleivsaut cimnt in the vulgar tongue, 
and endeth thus : — 

“ Instead of money and rings, I wot, 

Tlie hammer’s bruises were lier lot. 

Tims Odin's son ids liammer got.” 

Page 117, col 2. 

.Smiig Sydney too thy bitter page sliall seek.”] 
Tlie Rev. Sydney .Smitli, the reputed author of 
Peter Plymley s Letters, and sumiry criticisms. 

Page 117, col. 2. 

“ And classic Hallam, much renown 'd for Greek.’*] 
Mr. Hallam reviewed Payne Kniglit’s “Taste,” an«i 
was exceedingly severe on some Greek verses therein. 
It was not discovered that the lines were Pindar's 
till tlie press rcnderetl it impossible to cancel the 
critUiue, which stilt stands an everlasting monu- 
ment of Hallam 's ingenuity.— .Vote added to aecond 
edition. Tlie said llallain is Incensed liecauso lie is 
falsely accused, seeing tliat lie never dineth at Hol- 
land House. If tills lie true, I am sorry — not for 
having sjiid so, hut on Ids account, as 1 understand 
his lonlsliip's feasts arc preferable to his com- 
positions. If lie did not review Lord Holland's 
l>erfuniiance, I am g]a<) ; liccause it must have been 
painful to rc;id. and irksome to praise it. If Mr. 
Hallam will tell me who did review it, the real 
name shall find a place in the text ; provldetl, 
neverthcles.s, the &iid name be of two orthodox 
musical .syllables, ami will come into the verse: 
till then, Hallam must .suind for want of a better. 

Page 117, col. 2. 

“ And p.iUry Pillans shall tniducc Ids friend.’*] 
Pillans is a tutor at Eton. 

Page 117, col. 2. 

“M’ldlo g.iy Tlialia s liickle.ss votary, Lambe.”] 
The Hon. (Jeorge Ljinilic reviewed *• Beresford's 
Miseries,” and Is, moreover, author of a farce 
enacted with much ajiplause at the Priory, .Stan- 
more ; and daniiKxl witii great expedition at the 
late theatre, C'ovent Gai^eu. It was entitled, 

“ Whistle for it.*’ 

Page 117, col 2. 

“Beware lest blundering Brougham destroy the 
sale.’ ] Mr. Brougham, in No. XXV. of the Edin- 
burgh Review, througliout the article couceming 
Don Pedro dc Cevallos, has displayed more jiclitics 
than policy ; many of the worthy burgesses of Edin- 
burgh l>eing so incensed at tlic Infamous prin- 
ciples it evinces, as to have withdrawn their sub* 
scrijjtion.s. — Here followed In the first edition,— 
“The name of this iiersonage is pronounc^ Elroom 
In the south, but tiio truly northern and musical 
pronunciation is Brougii-am, In two syllables but 
for this, Lord B. substitute<i in the second edition : — 
“It .seem.s that .Mr. BrougJiam is not a Piet, as 1 


supposed, but a Borderer, and his name is pro- 
nuuuced Broom from Trent to Tay so be iL’ 

Page 117, col 2. 

“ Her son, and vanish'd in a Scottish mist.”] I 
ought to apologise to the worthy deities for intro- 
ducing a new goddess with short petticoats to their 
notice : but, alas 1 what was to be done ? 1 could 
not say CaJedonia’s genius, it being well known 
there is no such genius to be found from Clack- 
mannan to Caithness ; yet, without supernatural 
agency, how was Jeffrey to be saved ? Tlie national 
“kelpies” are too unpoctical, and the “brownies” 
and “gude neighbours” (snirits of a good disposi- 
tion) refused Co extricate him. A goddess, there- 
fore. has been called for the purfiose ; and great 
ought to be the gratitude of Jeffrey, seeing It Is the 
only communication lie ever held, or is likely to 
hold, with anything heavenly. 

Page 118, col I. 

“This scents its pages, and tliat gilds Its rear.”] 
See tlic colour of the back binding of the Edin- 
burgh Review. 

Page 118, col. 1. 

“ Declare his laiidloni can at least translate ! ”] 
Lord Holland has translated some s|>cc[nieiis of 
Ix)pc de Vega. liiscrte<l in his life of the author. 
Both are bcpraisetl by his guests. 

Page 118, col 1. 

" Reforms each error, and refines the whole.”] 
CertJiiii it Is, her la<lyship is suspected of liavlng 
di.sjilaycil her matcliless wit in tlie Ikitnburgh 
Review. However that may lie, we know from good 
authority that the manuscri])ts are subudtt^ to 
lier iierusal— no doubt, for correction. 

Page 118, col 1. 

“ Puns, and a prince witliin a barrel pent.”] In 
tile inclo-drama of Tekell, tliat licrolc prince Is 
clapt into a barrel on the stage ; a new asylum for 
distressed Iierocs. 

Page 118, col 1. 

“While Reynolds vents ids ‘dammesl’ *poohs!’ 
and ‘ zounds I ’ ”J All these arc favourite expres- 
sions of Sir. Reynolds, and prominent In his 
comedies, living and defunct. 

Page 118, col 1. 

“ A trago<iy complete in all but wonls? ’’] Mr. T. 
Sheridan, the new manager of Drurj’ Lane tlieatre, 
.stripped the trage<ly of Bonduca of tlie dialogue, 
and exhibited the scenes as the spectacle of Carac- 
Licus. Was this worthy of his sire? or of himself? 

Page 118, col 2. 

“ Her flight to garnish Greenwooti’s gay designs.”] 

Mr. Grcenwowl Is, we believe, scene-painter to 
Drury Lane theatre— as such, Mr. Skefflngton Is 
mucli indebted to him. 

Page 118, col 2. 

“In five facetious acts comc.s thundering on”) 

Mr. (afterwanls Sir LumleyJ Skefflngton is the 
illustrious author of the “ Sleeping Beauty ; and 
some comedies, particularly “Maids and Bachelors : 
Baccalaurii baculo inagls quam lauro dignl. 

Page 118, col 2. 

“And worship CatjUanI’s pantaloons.”] Naldl 
and C'atidaid re«iuire little notice; for the visage of 
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the one, and the salar>' of the otlier, will enable u.s 
long to recollect these amusing vagabonds. Besides, 
wc are still black and blue iVom the squeeze on the 
first night of the lady’s api)carance in trousers. 

... Page 119, col. 1. 

“Of vice and folly, Grcville and Argylo! ”) To 
prevent imy blunder, such as mistaking a street for 
a man, I beg leave to state that It is the institution, 
and not the Duke of tl»nt name, whlcli is liere 
alluded to. A gentleman, with whom I am sliglitly 
acquaintixl, lost in the Argj le Rooms several llnm- 
sand pounds at liackgjimmon. It is but justice to 
the manager in this insUincc to say, that some 
degree of mlsapprobsitlon >vas manifested : but wliy 
are the implements of gaming allowed in a place 
devoted to the society of both sexes? A plcasiint 
thing for the wives and daughters of those who are 
blest or ciirscHl witli such conne-xions, to hear the 
bllliard-tiibles rattling in one room, and the dice in 
another 1 That tliLs is tlie case 1 niyself can testify, 
as a late unworthy incml)er of an institution which 
materiuliy affects the monds of tlie higlmr orders, 
while tljc lower may not even move to tl»e souml 
of a tiUior and fiddle witliout a chance of indictment 
for riotous behaviour. 

Pago 119, col. 1. 

“ Beiiold tliC new Petronlus of the day.“J Petro- 
nius, “Arbiter elegantlarum ’’ to Nero, “ami a very 
pretty fellow in his day,” as Mr. Congreve's “Old 
Bachelor" saltli of Hannilxil. 

Page 119, coL 2. 

“To live like Clodlus, and like Falklaml fall”] I 
knew tlio late Lord Falkland well On Sunday 
night I beheld him presiding at his own Utbie, in all 
the honest nride of liospltality ; on Wednesday 
morning, at three o’clock, 1 saw strctcluxl l>eforc me 
all tliat remained of courage, feeling, and a Jiost of 
iJitaslons. lie wjis a gallant and succe.ssful officer ; 
his faults were the faults of a sjiilor |tliose of 
dl.ssipatlon}— as sucli, Ilritons will forgive thetii. 
He died like a bnive »min In a Iwlter cause ; for hu«l 
he fallen in like manner on the deck of the frigate 
to which he wjls just apiK)inte<l, his last moments 
would have l>een held up by his countrymen jis an 
exam|>le to succeeding heroes. 

Pjige 120, col. 1. 

“From silly Hafiz up to simple Bowies."] What 
would 1 h) the sentiments of the Persian Anacreon 
Hafiz, could be rise from his splendid sepulchre at 
•Shceraz (where he rei)o.ses with Ferdousi and Siull 
the oriental Homer and Oatullus), and behold his 
frame jui8ume<l by one Stott of Dromore, the most 
impfident and execrable of liteniry poachers for the 
dally prints? 

Page 120, coL 1. 

i)etlt-maitre, and pamphlet- 
eer!”! The Earl of Carlisle has lately published au 
eighteonpenny pamphlet on the state of the sUige 
and offers his man for building a new theatre It is 
to be hojicd bis lonlsblp will be iKjrmitted to brin- 
forward anytiflng for the stage— except his own 
tragedies. 

Page 120, col. 1. 

“And hang a c;Uf-8kln on those recreant linos.”] 

“ Doff that lion’s hide. 

• And hang a calf-skin on those recreant llinhs.” 

Shak. King John. 


Lord Carlisle's works, most rcsplendently Ixfund, 
form a conspicuous ornament to ifis book-sheivcs ; — 

“The rest is all l)ut leather and prunelhi,” 

Page 120, col. 1. 

“And Melville’s Mantle prove a blanket too!”] 
“MelvlUe’s Mjmtle.” a parotly on “Elijah’s Mantle,” 
a iM>em. 

Page 120, col. 2. 

“Leave wondering cofiiprehenslon far behind.”] 
This lovely little Jessica, the daughter of the noted 
Jew King, seems to be a follower of the Delhi Cru.sca 
school, and liiis published two volumes of very 
respectable absurdities In rhvnfe, as times go • 
besides sundry novels in the style of tlie first edition 
of tlie 31ouk. 

Page 120, col. 2. 

" Chain’d to tlio signature of O. P. Q.”] These are 
the signatures of various worthies wlio figure in the 
poetical departments of tlie newspapers. 

Pago 120, col. 2. 

“And Cape! Lofft declares ’tis <iuite sublime.”] 
Ciijwl LotJt^ JusQ., the M<ecenjus <ii* snoenjakens aud 
preface writer-gencml to distressed versemen ; a 
kind of gratis accoudieur Ui tlu*.se who wi.sh to be 
delivered of rhyme, but clo nut kuow bow to bring 
fortli. 

Page 120, col. 2. 

“ Bloofiiflch! ! why not on brotlicr Natlian too ? ”] 
.See Nathaniel Bloomlielirs ode, cleg}', or whatever 
he or any one else eliooscs to c;ill it. on the en- 
closures of “Honhigtoii Green.” 

Pago 121, col. 1. 

“.May Moorland wesivcrs lioxst Pindaric skill’] 
Mde “Recollections of a Weaver in the Moorlands 
of Stsiftbrdsliire.” 

Page 121, col. 1. 

“Recall the plesuslng memory of the past”] It 
wouM Ihj suiHJriluuus to recall to the mind of tlie 
reader the fiutliors of “The Pleiusures of .Memory ” 
and “The Plea.suros of Hoiie,” tlie most lieautinu 
didactic iioetns in our language, if we exceiit Puiie’s 
“ E-ssay on Man : ” Imt so manv poetasters have 
sUrtC4l up, that even tlie names of Caiiipl>ell ami 
Rogers are l*ecomc strange. 

Page 121, col. 1. 

“Bear witness, Gifford.”] Gifford, autlior of the 
Ihiviad and Micviail, the first satires of tlie day ami 
translator of Juveuah 

Page 121, col. 1. 

“Sotheby.”] Sotheliy, translator of M’ieland’s 
Oheron and i lrgil's Georgies, and author of“Saul ” 
an epic i>ocm. ’ 

Page 121, coL 1. 

“MacnciL ’] MaenctI, whose i>oeuis are deservedly 
popular, particularly “Scotland’s Scaltli,” and the 
“ M nes of War,” of which ten tliousaud copies were 
sold in one month. 

Page 121, col. 1. 

“Why slumbers Giffonl? let us ask again ’’] 
ilr. Gifiord promised publicly that the Baviad and 
Mfcviad sliould not l>o hLs la.st original works* let 
him remember. “Mox in roluctaiites draeoues.” 
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Page 121, col. 1, 

“Unhappy White! while life was in its spring.”] 
Henry Kirlce Wliite dietl at Cambridge, in October, 
1806, in conseciuence of too much exertion in the 
pursuit of studies that would have matured a mind 
which disease and poverty could not impair, and 
which death itself destroyed rather than subdued. 
His i)oems aboun<l in such beauties jis must impress 
the reader with the liveliest regret tliat so short a 
period wjis allotted to talents which would have 
digniOod even the sacred functions he was destined 
to assume. 

Page 121, col. 2. 

“And here let Slice and Genius find a place.”] 
ilr. slice lafterwards President of the Kojal 
Academy], author of “Khymes on Art,” and “ Klc- 
nient.s of Art.” 

Page 122, col. 1. 

“Wright! ’twas thy happy lot at once to view.”] 
N\ alter Uodwell Wright, late consul-general for the 
Seven Islands, is author of a very beautiful poem, 
just publi.shctl : it i.s entitled “Hone lonica*,” and is 
descriptive of the isles and the adjacent coast of 
Greece. 

Page 122, col. 1. 

“And you, jissoclate bards! who snatch’d to 
light.”] The tran.slators of the Anthology, Plaial 
and Merivale, have since i)ublishe<i separate poems, 
which evince gcniu.s that only rccpurcs opportunity 
to attain eminence. 

Page 122, col. 1. 

“ False glare atlnicts, hut more oflend.s the eye.”] 
The neglect of the “ Motanic Garden “ is some proof 
of returning taste. The scenery is its .sole recom- 
mendation. 

Page 122, col. 1. 

“.Seems bles.setl harmony to Lamb and Lloyd.”) 
-Messrs. Lamb and Lloyd, the most ignoble fi>llowers 
ofSouthi y ami Co. 

Page 122, col. 1. 

“ AjuI thou, too, Scott ! resign to minstrels rude,*’] 
By the bye, 1 lioiKj that in Air, Scott's next poem, 
his hero or heroine will Ihj les.s :iddlcted to 
••Gniinarye.” and more to gniniinar. than the Ijuly 
of the Lay and her hnivo, \N illIam of DelonUne. 

Pago 122, coL 2. 

“ I.a5t Stott, C!arlislc, JIatllihi, and the rest") 

It may he Jisked, why I have ceii.sure<l the E:irl of 
(’arlisle, my guanlian aiul ndative, to whom 1 
dedicated a volume of puerile jKjems a few years 
ago ? — The gtiardiaiiship was nominal, at least :is far 
a.s I have been able to discover; the relationshii) 

I cannot help, and am very sorry for it; but as bis 
lordship seemcil to forgot it on a very essential 
occasion to me, I shall not hunlcn my memory with 
the recollection. I do not tiiink that personal 
differences sanction the unjust condemnation of 
a brother scribbler ; but I see no rejison wliy they I 
shouUl act lus a preventive, when the author, noble 
or ignoble, has, for a scries of years, i)eguilcd a 
“discerning public” (as the advertisements have it) 
with divers rciuns of most orthodox, imperial non- 
sense. Besides, I do iK)t step ijside to Yitui>eratc the 
earl: no— his works come fairlv In review with those 
of other patrician literati. If, before I esc;\pe<i from 
Hjy teen.s, I said anj'thlng in favour of his lortl.ship’s 
paper books, it was iu the way of dutiful dedication, 1 


and more from the advice of others than my own 
judgment, and I seize the first opportunity of 
pronouncing my sincere recantation. I have heard 
that some persons conceive me to bo under obliga- 
tions to Lonl Carlisle ; if so, I shall be most par- 
ticularly hapj)y to leiiru what they are, and when 
conferred, that they may be duly appreciated and 
publicly jicknowledged. What I have humbly 
advanced as an opinion on his printed things, I am 
prepared to support, if necessary, by quotations 
from elegies, eulogies, odes, episodes, and certain 
facetious and dainty tragedies bearing his iiauic 
and mark ; — 

“What can ennoble knaves, or fools, or cowards? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. ’ 

So says Poi>e. Amen I 

Page 123, coL 1. 

“ Requires no sjicred theme to hid us list,”] Tlie 
“Games of Hoyle,” well known to the votaries of 
whist, chess, d:c., are not to he .supersc<ie<l by the 
vagaries of his poetical namc.sake, whose i>oein 
comprised, as expressly stiitc^l in the advertLsement, 
all the “ plagues of Egypt.’ 

Page 123, col.^. 

“Him.self a living libel on mankind.’*] This 
person, who has lately betrayed the mo.st rabid 
symptoms of conlirined authorship. Is writer of 
a ixjcni denominated the “ Art or Pleasing,” as 
“incus a non lucendo,” containing little pleasantry 
and less poetry. He also acts as monthly stipendiary 
and collector of cjilumnles for the “Satirist.” If 
this unfortunate young man would exchange the 
magazines fur the mathematics, and endeavour 
to take a decent <lcgrt*c In his university, it iiiiglit 
eventually prove nH>re serviceable tlian iiLs present 
salary. 

Page 123, col. 1. 

“Oil! dark a.sylmn of a Nandal race!”] “Into 
Cainbridgeshire tlie Emi)eror Probus transportetl a 
con.sulerable l)ody of \ undal.s.”— Gibbon’s Decline 
I and Fall, vol. 11. i>. 8.3. There Is no reason to doubt 
I the truth of this iLssertion ; the breed i.s still in high 
, perfection. 

Page 123, col, 1. 

“ So lost to Phmbus, that nor Hotig.son’s verse,”] 
This gentleman’s name retjulres no praise: the nuiu 
who in tmnslatlon displays unquestionable genius 
may be well e.xpectea to excel In original com- 
position, of which, it is to be hoped, we shall .soon 
.see a splendid siK'ciuien. 

Page 1 23, col. 1 . 

“ Can make thee better, nor |)Oor Hewson’s 
worse.’’] Hew.son Clarke, J'Jf-y., as it is written. 

Pjigc 123, coL 1. 

“ And niodeni Britons glory in their sires.”] The 
“ Altoriginal Britons." an excellent ])Oem. by Kieh- 
urd.s. 

Page 123, coL 2. 

“ And old dame Portland fills the place of Pitt.”] 

A friend of mine being askwl, why hLs Grace of 
Portland was likened to an old woman? repli^, 

“ he sui)posc<i it wjis lx:cause he was pjust l>earing. — 

His Grace is now gathere<i to his grandmothers, 
where lie sleei>s as sound a.s ever; but even his sleep* 
was lK‘tter than his colleagues’ waking. Isll. 
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Page 123, col. 2, 

“Thence shall I stray through beauty’s native 
clime.”] Georgia. 

Page 123, coL 2. 

“ Where Kaff Is clad in rocks, and crown’d with 
snows sublime.”] Mount Caucasus. 

Page 123, coL 2. 

“Let Abenleen aud Elgin still pursue.”] Lonl 
Elgin wouhl fain iKrsuado us that all the flgure.s, 
with and without noses, in his stoncshup, arc the 
works of Phidias 1 “ Credat Juda-us ! ” 

Page 123, col. 2. 

“Gell.”] Mr. Gell’s Topography of Troy and Ithaca 
cannot fall to insure the approbation of every man 
IKjsscsst'd of classical taste, as well for the Infor- 
n)atlon Mr. Gell conveys to tlie julnd »jf the rea<ler, 
as for the ability aud research the respective works 
tlisplay. 

■ > > 


HINTS FROM HORACE. 

Page 125, col. 1. 

“ Or low Dul)ost— as once tlio world has seen.”] — 
In an Englisli news|.<aper, wldcli llnds Its way abroa<l 
wlierever there are Englishmen, I rcjul an account 

of tills dirty dauber’s caricature of 5Ir. II as a 

“beast,” ami the constsiucnt action, 4:c. The 
circumstance is, probalilv, too well known to require 
further comment. 

Page 125, col. 2. 

“To paint a rainbow, or— the river Tliames.”] 
“ Wliere pure de.seriiitlon held the place of .sense." 
Poris. 

Page 120, col. 1. 

“But coats must claim another artisan.”] Mere 
common mortals were commonly content with one 
tailor and with one bill, but the more particular 
gentlemen foutnl it imi>os.slble to confide tucir lower 
gHnneiiLs to tlie makers of their l>ody clothes. 
1 si>euk of tlie Ijeginnlng of 1809: what reform may 
have since taken place I neither know, nor desire to 
know. 

Page 12*1, col. 1. 

“As Pitt has furnish’d us a word or two.”] 
Mr. Pitt was liliend in ills additions to our jKir- 
llumentary tongue ; its may l>c seen in many pub- 
llcation.s, iitirlluMlarly the Edinburgh Keview. 

Pago 126, col. 2. 

“ True, some decay, yet not a few revive.”] Old 
liallads, old plays, and ohl women’s stories, are at 
pre.sent in as much re<iuest a.s old wine or new 
speeelies. In fact, this Ls the millennium of black 
letter; thanks to our liebers, M e)>ers, and Scotts! 

Page 127, col. 1. 

“You «lov>bt— see Dryden, Pope, St Patrick’s 
dean.”] “Mac Flccknoe,” the “ Dunciad,” and all 
Swlft’B lamiMmnlng l)alla<l.s. Whatever their other 
works may l)e, these originated In iHjrsonal feelings 
aiul angry reU)rt on unworthy rivaLs ; and though 
the ability of tliese sjitirt's elevates the poetic;il their 
poignancy detracts from the pej-soual eliaracter of 
the writers. 


Page 127, col. 1. 

“Forjestandpwjilnvery middling prose.”] With 
all the vulgar applause and crltlcsil abhorrence of 
! jnuij!, they liave Aristotle on their side; who per- 
I mits them to orators, and gives them consequence 
l)y a grave disquisition. 

Page 127, col. 1. 

“To Miollowiug Hotsjiur' and tlie sceptred 
sire.”] “And In his car I'll hollow, Mortimer !"- 
1 Henry I\\ 

j Page 128, coL 1. 

“ Beware— for God’s sake, don’t begin like 
Bowles!”] About two years ago a young man, 
named Townsend, was announced by Mr. Cumlier- 
land, in a review (since deceaseil) as being engaged 
in an epic poem to be entitled “Armageddon.” The 
I plan and specimen nromi.se much; but I hoije 
, neither to offend ilr. Townsend, nor Ids friends, by 
recommending to hl.s attention the lines of Horace 
to which thc.se rhymes allude. If Mr. Townsend 
.succeeds dii his undertiiking, a.s there l.s rciison 
to hoiMj. how much will the world be Indebted 
to Mr. Cumberland for bringing him before the 
public ! But, till that eventful day arrives, it may be 
doubtetl whether the premature display of his plan 
(sublime as the ideiis confessedly are) ha.s not— by 
raising cxiicctatlons too high, or dlmliiLshing curi- 
osity, by developing his argument,— r.Ulicr Iucurre<i 
the hazard of injuring Mr. Townsend's future pros- 
pects. Mr. Cumberland (whose talents I shall not 
i «lcpreciate by the humble tribute of iny praise) and 
, .Mr. Townsend must not supiKi.se me actuated by 
unworthy motives in this suggestion. ] wish the 
, :iuthor all the success he can wi.sh himself, aiul shall 
i l*c truly happy to see epic poetry weighed up from 
j tlie bathes where it lies sunken with Southey Cottle 
I Cowley (.Mrs. or Abraham), Ogiivy, WUkle, Pye, ami 
all the “dull of pa.st autl present day.s.” Even If he 
is not a Milton, he may be better thiui Black-more • 
if not a Homer, an Antimachus. I should deem 
, myself presumptuou.s, as a young man, in offering 
I :uivlce, were it not a«ldressc<l to one still younger 
.Mr. Townsend has the greatest dlinenltle.s to 
encounter: but In coiuiucring them he will find 
employment; in having conquered them. Ids re- 
ward. I know too well “the scribbler’s scoff the 
critic's contumely;” and I am afraid time will 
teach Mr. Towmsend to know them better Those 
who succeed, and those wlio do not, mu.st bear this 
alike, and It is bard to say which liave most of it 
I I trust that Mr. Townsend’s share will Ih; from envu • 

, he will soon know mankind well enough not to 
attribute this expression to malice. 

Page 128, col. 1. 

“ Difficile est proprle couimunla dlccrc : tuque ”1 
Mde. Dueler, .Mde. de S6vign6, Bolleau, and others 
have left their dispute on the meaning of this 
passage in a tnvet cou-siilerably longer than the 
poem of Horace. It is printed at the close of the 
eleventh volume of Madame de S^vlgmi’s Letters 
cilited by GrouveUe, Paris. 1806. Presuming that aif 
who cau construe may venture an opinion on sueli 
j subjects, particularly as so many who can not have 
' lilMJrty, I .should have held mv 

I farthing candle” as awkwardly as another hud 
I not mv respect for the wits of Louis the f-'our- 
teenth 8 Augastan .si6cle Induced me to subjoin 
I these illustrious autb()riUc.s. 1st, Boilcau : “II est 
i difficile de traitor des sujets qui sent a lu portae de 
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tout le nionile (rune niani6re qui vous les rcnde 
propres, oc <pn 8’ap|)clle s’approprier un sujct par 
le tour qu on y domic.” 2udly, Batteux: “Mais il 
est bicii dilUcile do donncr dcjs traits jiroprcs ct 
indiyiducls aux etres purcuient possibles.” ardly 
Dacier: “II est diflicile de tniiter couvenablement 
CCS caractdrcs <^ue tout le nionde peut inventer.” 
Mde. de Siivignd s opinion and translation, consist- 
ing of some thirty jiages, I omit, iiarticularly as 
M. Grouvelle observes, “ I:a chose est bicn re- 
maniualile, aucune de ces diverses interpretJittons 
ne parait Gtre la vGrItablo.” Hut, l)y wav of comfort, 
It seems, liay years afterwards, “ Le lumineux 
DumarsjiLs ” made ids appearance, to set Horace on 
his legs again, “dissiper tons les nuages, et concillcr 
tons les dissentimens ; ” and some fifty years hence, 
somelxxly, still more luminous, will doubtless start 
up and demolisli Dumarsjiis and his system on this 
weighty affair, lus if he were no better than Ptolemy 
and Tycho, or his comments of no more conscciuencc 
than astronomical civlculations on the present 
comet. I am happy to .sav, “la longueur do la ! 
dissertation” of iM. 1), prevents M. G. from saving ' 
any more on tlie matter. A lietter poet tiian Boifeau, 
and at least as good a scholar as SevignG, has siiid, 

“A little learning is a dangerous thing.' 

And by this comparison of commont.s, it may be 
perceived how a good deal may Ijc rendered as 
perilous to the proprietors. 

Page 128. col. 2. 

“O’er Virgil’s devilish verses and his own.”] 
Harvey, the circulator of the circulation of tiic 
blood, used to fling away ^■irgil in his ecstasy of 
adminitlon and say, “tlic book had a devil. ’ Sow, I 
such a diameter as I am copying would jirolialily 
fling it away also, but mther wisli that the devil 
bad the book ; not from dislike to tlie poet, liut 
a well-founded horror of hcxametei's. Indeed, the 
public school penance of “ I^mg and Short” Is 
enougli to beget an antipathy to poetry for the 
residue of a man's life, and, perhaps, so far may lie 
an advantjigo 

Page 12 s, col. 2. 

“ Unlucky Tavell ! doom'd to daily cares.”] “In- . 
fandmn, regina, jubijs renovare dolurem.” I dare ! 
say Mr. Tavdl (to wliom I mean no affront) will 
undcrstainl me; and it is no matter whether any 
one else does or no. — To the above events, “quieiiu'c 
ipse nilserrlma vidi. et quorum pars niagna fui, " 
all times and terms bear testimony. 

Page 129, (jol. 1. 

“ .Mivstor of arts ! as hells and clubs proclaim.”] 
“Hell,” a gaming-house so called, where you risk 
little, and are clniatcd a good deal. “OIul),” a 
plwisjiHt purgatory, where you lose more, and arc 
not su{)i)osed to be cheated at all. 

Page 129, col. 2. 

“A halter'd heroine Johnson sought to slay.’*] 
“Irene liad to speak two lines witli tlie Iniw-string 
round her neck ; but the audience cried out ‘ .Murder ! ’ 
and slie was obliged to go off tiie stage alive.'’ — 
iSosioeWs Johnson. 

Page 129, col. 2. 

“ Whose postscripts prate of dyeing ‘ heroines 
l)lue ?**') In the postsenpt to the “ Gastle Spectre,” 

.Mr. Ivcwls tells u.s,that though blacks were unknown 
in England at tlie period of his action, yet he has 


made the anachronism to set off the scene : and If 
he could have produced the effect “by making his 
licroinc blue,” — 1 quote him — “blue he W'oiild nave * 
made her! ” 

Page 130, col. 1. 

s<jen(>s were play'd by many a reverend 
clerk.”] “The first theatrical representations, en- 
titled ‘Mysteries and Moralities,’ were gcncmlly 
enact(xl at Christmas, by monks the only persoiw 
who could read), and latterly by the clergy and 
students of the universities, 'fhe drjimutls ixjrsonaj 
were usually Adam, Pater Cadcstis, Faith, Vice,” 
Ac. Ac.— See Warton’s History of English Poctrj*. 

Page 130, col, 1, 

“'Tis stmngo Benvolio suffers such a show.”] 
Benvolio does not bet : butevery man who maintains 
mce-horscs is a promoter of all the concomitant 
I evils of the turf. Avoiding to bet Is a little i>liarl- 
saic:il Is it an exculpation ? I tlilnk not. I never 
yet hoard a l)awd praised for chastity, becau.se she 
heracl/d'ul not commit foruicjition. 

Page 130, coL 2. 

“But find i]i tljine, like pag:in Plato's bed.”] 
Under Plato's piilow a volume of the Jfimes of 
Soj)Juou w:ls forni:! tlie day lie dieil. — nde Barth<5- 
lemi, Do Pauw, or Diogenes Laertius, If agrecjible. 

De I’auw aills it a jest-book. Cumberland, in his 
Observer, terms it mond, like the sayings of Publiu.s 
Syrus. 

Page 130, col. 2. 

“Yet Clic.sterndd, wliose pollsli'd pen inveighs.’'] 

His s|icecli on tlie Licensing Act is one of his most 
eloquent efforts. 

Page 130, col. 2. 

“And ‘Estifania’ gull her ‘Coiipcr’ snou.se.”] 
.Michael I’erez, the CopiK-T Captain, in ‘Htule a 
Wife and liavc a Wife.” 

Page 130, col. 2. 

“ And.sidtc of puriUins and Collier’s curse.’'] Jeny 
Collier's controversy with Congreve, Ac. on the sub- 
ject of tlic di*ama, is too well known to require 
further comment. 

Page 130, col. 2. 

“And Simeon kicks.'’] Mr. Simeon Is the very 
imlly of beliefs, and castigator of "good work.s.” He 
is ably sufiported by John Stickles, a lilM>urer in 
the same vineyard but I say no more, for, accord- 
ing to Johunv in full congregation, “ A’o hopes for 
them as laugn>^." 

Page 130, col. 2. 

“Where Baxter only ‘shoves.’ ”] “Baxter’s Shove 
to heavy-a — d (,'lirlstlans,'’ tlie veritable title of a 
i book once in good repute, and likely enough to be 
' so again. 

Page 132, col. 1. 

^ ‘*And keep your liushy locks a year from Blake.” 

A.s famous a ton.sor as Liciiius bini.self, and better 
t aid, and may, like him, be one day a senator, 
having a better quaIifl(yUion tliiui one lialf of the 
heads lie crops, viz.— indeiK-ndeuce. 

Page 133, col. 1. 

“For poets (says tills sage, and many more).’’] I 
liave not tlie oridii-d by me, but the Italian trans- 
lation run.s tus follows;— "K una cosa a mlo credere 
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tnolto strAViignnte, cho un ijudrc dcsideri, 0 i)ur- 
mettA, che suo flgliuolo coltfvi c pcrfczioni nuctsto 
talento.” A little further on : trovano di rado 

nel Farnaso le iiilnlcrc d’ oro e d’ uivcnto.”— i’c/w- 
cazioiie dei FanciuUi del Signor Lo^e." 

Page 133, col. 1. 

“ Is poor as Inis."] “Iro imiij)crior : * this Ls the 
same lieggar who boxe<i with I'lysscs for a isumd 
of kid's fry, which ho lost, and half a dozen teeth 
besides.— bee Odyssey, h. 18. 

Page 133, col. 1. 

“Or an Irish tnine.’’] The Irish gohl mine of 
Wicklow, which ylclfls just ore cnougli to sw car l)v, 
or gild a liad guinea 

Page 133, col. 2. 

“And doublc-l)arrels (damn them I) mis.s their 
mark."] A.s Mr. Pope took the Hlierty of damning 
Homer, to whom he w:ls under great ol)llg5\tions — 

And Homer {damn hi)nf) calls"— it may be pre- 
.‘iumal tliat anybody or anything may Ihj damned 
in verse by j>oetical license ; and, in cjuso of accident, 

I iieg leave to plead so illustrloas a precedent. 

Page 133, col. 2. 

“ I^ct Ilavanl’s fate o’ertake him, who, for once.”] 
For the Btorj- of Billy I Ia\ ard’s tragedy, sec “ Duvie.s’s 
Life of Garrick.’’ I believe it is '‘Ucgulus,” or 
“Charles tlic First.” The moment it was known 
to lie his the theatre thinned, ami the l>ookscUcr rc- 
fustnl to give the customary sum for the copyright. 

Page 134, col. 1. 

“ Or mild Eclectics, when some, worse than Turk.s.”] 
To the Eclectic or C'liristian Iteviewers I liave to 
return tlianks for the fenour of that charitv which, 
in 180y, induced them to express a liope tl»at a tiling 
then publlsheil liy me miglit lead to certain consc- 
tiucnccs. whicl), altliough natunil enough, surely 
came but r.islily from revcroml lips. I refer them 
to their own pages, where they coiigrutulatctl them- 
selve.s on tlie prospect of a tilt between .Mr. Jeffrev 
and myself, from which some great good was U) 
accrue, iirovidcd one or both were knocke<l on the 
hciul. Having survived two years and a liaif tho.se 

Elegies’’ which they were kindly preparing to ' 
review, I have no iieculiar gusto to give them “so ' 
joyful a troulile, ’ except indeed “upon compulsion 
Hal; but if, as David says in the “ Rivals,’ it 
should come to “lilooiiy swtird and gun lighting’’ 
we “won’t run, will we. Sir Lucius?’’ I do not 
know what I had done t<j the.se Eclectic gentlemen' 
my works arc their lawful i>cr»iuisitc, to be hewn in’ 
ideces like Ag:ig, if it seem meet' unto them: but 
why tlicy should lie iu such a hurrv to kill otV their 
author. I am Ignorant “The nice* is not ulwavs to . 
the swift, nor the battle to tlie .strong : ’’ and now 
JUS these C'Uri.stians have “ smote me on one cheek ’ 

I hold them uj) the iither; and, in return for their 
g(Hsl wislies, give them an opijortunity of reiieatlng 
them. IIa*l any other set of men expres.se<i such 
sentiments, I should have smiled, and left them to 
the “reconiing angel ; but from the phari.see8 of 
(diristiamty decency might lie expected I can 
jus.sure these lirethreii, that, publican and sinner jis i 
I "’‘'Uld not have treated “mine enemy's tlog ^ 
thus. To show them the superiority of my bro- ' 
therly love, if ever the Reverend .Measrs. Simeon or ' 
Itaxnsden .should be engaged iu such a coullict as ! 


that in which they requested me to fall. I hope they 
may escaiic with being “wingwl" only, and that 
Heaviside may be at hand to extract the ball. 

Pjige 134, col. 2. 

“ From Corj’don unkind Alexis turns.”] Invenles 
ahum, si Ic hie fastidit, Alexin. 


Page 135, coL 1. 

“And lijirk ye, Southey! prav— but don’t be 
vex'd.") Mr. Southey has lately tic<f aimthcr canister 
to his tjiil in tiie “Curse of Kohuiiia,’’ maugre the 
neglect of Ma<Ioc, Ac., juid has in one ln.stjinco hml 
a wonderful trfTcct. A literary friend of mine, walk- 
ing out one lovclv evening last summer, on the 
eleventh bridge of the Paddington canal, was jilannod 
by the cry of “ one in jeopardy : ’’ he rushed along, 
collected a body of Iri.sh hsivmakers (supping on 
butter-milk iu an adjacent jijuldock), procured three 
nikes, one eel spear, and a landing-net, and at last 
(horre.sco referens) pullwl out— his own publisher. 
Tlic unfortunate imm wjus gone for ever, and so 
was a large quarto wherewith he ha<l taken the 
Icjip, which proved, on inejuiry, to have been Mr. 
Southey’s hist work. Its “ alacrity of .^inking ’’ wjis 
so great, tlrnt it has never since l>ecn hejird of; 
tliough sonic maintdn that it is at this moment 
cimcesilcd at Alderman Birch’s pjvstry premises, 
Comliill. Be tlii.s jus it may, the coroner’s inquest 
brought in a venlict of “ Felo de bilillorKda ” against 
a "quarto unknown and circumsUiutial evidence 
lieing since strong against the “Curse of Kehama" 
(of wlilch the above words are un exact description), 
it will be tried by its i>eers next session, in Grub- 
strcet-Artliur, Alfred, Davidels, Ricliard Camr do 
Lion, Exodus Exodla, Epigonlad. Ciilvary, Fall of 
(’amliria, Siege of Acre, Don Roderick, and Tom 
Thumb the Grcjvt, are the names of the twelve 
jurors. The juilges are 1^'e, Bowles, and the »>cll- 
imin of St. Sepulchre’s. The same aiivocatcs, pro 
juul con, will he emnloyal jis Jire now engaged in 
Sir F. Burdett’s cclebnitcil cau.se in the Scotch 
courts. The imblic anxiously await the result, and 
all live ijulilisiiers will l>e sul)pa-uae<l as witnesses. — 
But .Mr. Southey luus published the “Curse of 
Kehama,” -an inviting title to <iuibblcr8. By-tho-by 
it is a good deal bcncjith Scott and Campbell, and 
not much aliove Southey, to allow the liooby Bal- 
lantyne to entitle them, in the Eillnbtjrgh Annual 
Register (of which by-the-hy, Soutlicy Is editor). 

•• tlie grand poetical triumvinitc of the day ’’ But 
on .second thoughts, it can he no great degree of 
pniise to lie the onc-cye<l leaders of the blind 
lliough they niiglit jus well keep to themselves 
* Scott s thirty thousimi copies sold,” wliich must 
sjidly discomfit inior Soutlicy’s uiusiilcables. Poor 
Southey, it .should seem, Is the “Lcphlus" of this 
noeticjil triumvinitc. 1 am only surpriscil to see 
Iiiiii in sueli good company. 

“ Sucli things, we know, jire ncitlier rich nor rare 
But wonder how the devil he cjuue there." ’ 


Euclid : Because, in the triangles D B C. A C B 
p B is etjual to A (', and B C common to both ; Hie 
two sides D B, B C, are e<)ual to tlie two AC C B 
each to «ieh, ami the angle D B C is eijual to the 
angle A C B: therefore, tlie base D C is equal to 
Uie btuse A B, and tlie triangle D B C (Mr. Southey) 
IS eqiijil to tlie tnanglc A<! B, the less to the greater 

n eiiltor of the Edinlmrgli 

Kctibtcr will Duel the rest of the theorem hard hy 
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(Tlo^ee 35tn^0 from Horace. 


his stobling ; he luis only to cross the river ; ’t is the 
first turnpike t'otlier side “ Pons Asinoruni.”* 

Page 135, coL 1. 

“plough ‘Madoc,’ with ‘Pucclle,’ instcfui of 
punk. J \ oltaire s “Pucelle” is not quite so iuj- 
maculatc as Mr. Southey's “Joan of Arc,’’ and yet 
I am afraid tiie Frenchman has l)oth more truth 
and poctrj' too on liis side — (they rarely go toge- 
ther)— than our i)atriotic minstrel, who.se first esssiv 

fanatical French strumpet, whose 
title of witch would be correct with the change of 
the first letter. 

Page 135, col. 1. 

Quito— on a trunk."} Like 
Sir Bland Burges.s's “Kichard;” the tenth book 
of which I read at .MalUi, on a trunk of Evre's, 
Ifi, ( ockspur-strt'ct. If this be doubted, I shall buv 
a portmanteau to (piotc from. 

Page 135, col. 2. 

“ Fool on, a.s fluent lus an Orpheus’ head."} 

‘•Turn quo<iuc marmorca caput a ccnice i-e- 
vulsuin, 

(Jurgitc cum medio port^ins CEagrius Ilcbrus, 

\ olvcrct Eurydiccn vox iiisji, ct frigida lingua ; 

Ah, miseram Eurydiccn! anima fugientc voca- 
bat ; 

Eurydiccn toto referebant fluminc ripfc.’’ 

Geonjic., iv. 523. 

Page 136, col. 1. 

“The cobblcr-laureat.s."} I beg Nathaniel’s par- 
Cion : he is not a cobl)lcr; it Is a /aiVor, l)Ut l)cj;gc<i 
(’apel ]wofU to sink the profession in bis preface 
t() two iiair of panta -psha!- of cantos, which lie 
wished the public to try on ; l)Ut tlic .sieve of a patron 
let it out, and .so far saved the expense of an ad- 
vertisement to bis cciuntrv cu.stomers. — Morn's 
“.Moorficlds whine" was nothing to all this. The 
“Della Cruscans “ were people of some c<iucation, 
and no pr()fo.ssi<in ; but tliese Arcadians (“ Arciulcs 
ambo ’’—bumpkins both) send out their native non- i 
sense witliout tlio .smallest alloy, and leave all tlic ; 
shoes and smallclothes in the parish unrepaired, ' 
to jiatch up Elegies on Enclo.siires, and Pa'ans to i 
(Junpowdor. Sitting on a shopboard, they descrilio : 
the fields of battle, when the only blood they ever 
saw wiis shod from the finger; and an“PXsay on 
War" is produced by the ninth part of a “poet.’’ ' 

“ And own tliat nine .such poets made a Tate.” 

Did Nathan ever rc;ui that line of I*ope? and if be 
did, wliy not take it as ins motto ? | 

Page 136, col. I. 

“ Sing to (’apcl LofTt ! "} This well-meaning gentle- 
man liius .spoile<i some excellent shoemakers, and 
been acc.c-s.sory to the poetical undoing of many of 
the industrious jxxir. Nathaniel Bloomfield an<i 
his brotlier Bol)l)v liave set all Somersetsliire .singing; 
nor ha.s the malaciy confined itself to one county. 
Pnitt too (who once wa.s wiser) has caught the 
contamon of i)atromige, and decoyed a i)(>or fellow 
named Blackett into poetry; i)ul he died during 
the opcnition, leaving one child and two volumes 


* Tins Latin h;u? soreb’ puzzled the fnivcTFitv of 
Edinburgh. Ii;dlantyne said it meant the “hridge of 
Lerwick,” hut Southey claimed it as half English: Scott 
swore It was the “Brig o'Stirliug:” he had just passed 
two king Jameses and a dozen Douglases over it. At last 
It was decided by Jeffrey that it meant nothing more 
nor less than the counter of Archy Constable’s shop.” 


Of ‘‘Remains ’ utterly destitute. The girl, if she 
don t take a poetical twist, and come forth as a 
shoe-making Sappho, may do well; but the “tra- 
gedies are ^ rickety as if they had been the off- 
•spring of an Earl or a Seatonian prize poet Tlie 
patrons of this poor lad arc certainly answerable 

to be an indictable offence. 
But this is the lea.st they have done ; for, by a 
refinement of barbarity, they have made the (late) 
man iiosthumously ridiculous, bv printing what he 
would have had sense enough never to print him- 
self. Certes these nikers of “ Remains ” come under 
the statute against “resurrection men.” What 
docs it signify whether a poor dear dead dunce is 
to be stuck up in Surgeons’ or in Stationers’ Hall? 
Is It so bad to unearth his bones as his blunders? 
Is it not better to gibbet his Inniy on a heath, than 
his soul in an octavo? “We know what we are, 
but we know not what we may be ; ” and it is to be 
hoped we never shall know, If a man who has passal 
through life witli a sort of dclat is to find himself 
a mountcliank on the other side of Styx, and made, 
like poor Blackett, the laughing-stock of purgatorj'. 
rile pica of publication is to provide for the child; 
now. might not some of this “Sutor ultra CrepI- 
danrs*’ friends ^ind seducers have done a decent 
action without inveigling Pratt into biography? 
And then Ins Inscription split into so many modi- 
lum.s!— “To tlie Duchess of So-mucb, the Right 
Hon. So-aiul-.So, and Mrs. and Miss Soniclwdy, thc.so 
volumes are," <tc. &c.— why, this Is doling out the 
milk of dc4iication ’’ in gills, — there Is but a 
cjuart, and be divides it among a dozen. Why, 
Pratt, hadst thou not a pufflca? Do.st thou think 
six fainilics of distinction can share this in quiet? 
Tlicre is a child, a l>ook, and a dedication : scncl 
the girl to Jicr grace, the volumes to the grocer, and 
the dedication to the devil. 

Page 136, coL 1. 

“There ’splonty of the sort.”] Here will Mr. Gifford 
allow me to introduce once more to his notice the 
sole survivor, tlie “ultimus Romanoniin,’’ tlic bust 
of the Cruscanti— “ PMwin ” the “iirofound," by our 
I.,a<ly of Punishment ! here he is, as lively as in the 
day.s of “ well said Baviad the Correct.” I thought 
P'itzgcrald had been tlic tjiil of poesy ; but, alas ! ho 
is only the iKinultimate. 


A FA.MIMAR Kl’ISTLK TO TllK KDITOR OF TUB 
.MOKXINO CllROXlCLK. 

“ What reams of ]>aj>cr, floo<ls of ink,” 

Do some men si)o|I, wiio never tlilnk ! 

And .«!() pcrliap.s you 'll .s;iy of me, 

In which your rcmlcrs may agree. 

Still I write on, and tell you why; 
Nothing '.s so l>ad, you ca’n't «icny, 

But may instruct or cntcrtsiin 
Without the risk of giving pain, <tc, <tc. 

O.N SOME -MODERN' QUACKS A.VD REFORMERS, 

In tracing of the human mind 
Through all its various coursc.s, 

Though strange, 't i.s true, we often find 
It knows not its rc.sources: 

And men through life a.ssume a part 
P'or wliich no talents they po.sse.s.s 
Yet wonder that, with all their art. 

They meet no better with succe.ss, <£c. &c. 
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Page 186, col. 2. 

** If you will breed this bastard of your brains.”] 
Minerva being the first by Jupiter’s head-piece, and 
a variety of ctjually unaccountable parturitions upon 
earth, such as Madoc, &c. &c. 

Page 137, coL 1. 

” And furnish food for critics, or their quills,” 
‘‘ A crust for the critics.”— i?a»/cs, m the "liekcaraaV' 

Page 137, col. 1. 

“As yawning waiters fly.”] And tlic “waiters” 
are the only fortunate people who can “ fly ” from 
them ; all the rest, viz. the sad subscrllKiM to the 
’* Literary Fund,” being compelled, by courte.sy, to 
K',t out the recitation without a hoi>c of exclaiming, 
“ Sic ” (that is, by choking Fitz. with bad wine, or 
worse poetr)’) “ me servavit Apollo ! ” 

Page 137, col. 2. 

“ ‘ To die like Cato/ lcai»t into the Tliames ! ”] On 
his table were found these words ; “ What Cato did, 
and Addison approved, ciinnot l)e wrong,” But 
Afldison did not “ approve ; ” ami if he had, it would 
not have mended tne matter. Ue ha<l lnvite<l his 
daughter on the same water-party ; but Miss Budgell 
by some accident, c.scaixjd this la.st paternal atten- 
tion. Thus fell the sycophant of “ Atticus,” and the 
enemy of Pope. 

Pjige 137, col. 2. 

“ Dosed with vile dniiiis on Sunday he was 
found,”] If “(lo.scd with,” &c. be censured as low, 
1 l>cg leave to refer to the original for something 
still lower ; and if any reader will tniiislatc “ Minx- 
crit in jjatrios cinercs ” Ac. into a decent cotiplct, 
1 will insert said coui)let in lieu of the present, 

— 4 » 


Page 139, col, 2. 

“Wlicn Ventis half avenged Minerva’s shame.”] 
His lontship’s imme, an<l that of one who no longer 
l*cars it, are catwed conspicuously on the Parthenon ; 
above, in a part not far distant, are the tom rem- 
nants of the bjusso-rclicvos, destroyed In a vain 
attempt to remove them. 

Page 139, col. 2. 

“Ami well I know within that bastard land.”] 
“ Iri.sl) l)astiirds,” according to Sir Callaghan O Bnil- 
laghan. 

Page 140, col. 1. 

“And own himself an infant of fourscore.”] Mr 
West, on scedng the “Flgin Collection ” (I stippose 
wo .shall hear of the “ Abersiiaw ” and “ Jack Shep- 
pard ” collection) dcchired himself “a mere tyro ” 
in art. 

Page 140, col. 1. 

“And marvel at his lord8iiij)’s ‘ stone shop ’ there ”] 
Poor Crlbb was smlly puzzle<l when the marbles were 
llrst exhibited at Kl^n House; be asked if It was 
not “ a stone shop ? He was right ; it is a shop. 

Page 141, col. 1. 

“‘Blc.st paper credit; ’ who shall <iarc to sing? ”] 

“ Blc.st pajKjr crc<ilt ! last and best supply, 

Tliat lends ComiiAlou lighter wings to'fly."— 

POPB. 

Page 141, col. 1 

“And pinitcs barter all that ’.s lea behind.”] Tim 

Dc;d ainl Dover tnifllckers in specie. 

— ** • 


THE WALTZ. 


THE CUllSE OF MINERVA. 

Page 138, col. 1. 

“ That closed their murder'd sage’s latest day • ’ ] 
Socrates drank the hemlock a .short time Imforc \ 
sunset fthe hour of execution), notwithstanding the 
entreaties of liis disciples to wail till the sun went 
down. 

Page 138, col. 2. 

“The queen of night as.scrts her silent reign.*’ 1 
The twilight in Greece is much shorter than in our 
own countn'; tlie days in winter are longer ljut in 
summer of less dun\tion. 

Page 138, col. 2. 

“The gleaming turret of the gay kiosk.”] The 
kiosk is a Turkish sinumer-liouKe ; tl>e iwilm is 
without tlie present walls of Athens, not far from i 
the Temple of 'Theseus, iHJtwecn which and the tree ' 
tlie wall intervenes. Cephisus’ str&im is indeed 
s«»nty, and Ills.sus lias no stream at all I 

Page 139, col. 1. 

“ TAcsc Cocrops placed, this Pericles mlom’d.”! 
This is spoken of the city in general, ami not of tlic | 
Acropolis In particular. Tlie teuiiile of Jupiter ' 
Olymplus, l)v some 8uppo8e<l the Pantheon, was 
flnlshed liy Hadrian ; sixteen columns arc standinc 
of the most beautiful marble and architecture. . 


rage 143, col 1. 

“ Muse of the niany-twlnkling feet I whose chaniis."] 
“(ilancc their many-twinkling feet”— Guay. 

Page 143, col. 1. 

•• On Hounslow's hcatli to rival Wellesley’s fanie.”l 
1 o rival Ixird Welleslcy’.s or hl.s nephew’s, as tiic 
K^der iilea.scs:— tlie one gained a pretty woman 
wlioni he <lcscrve<l, by fighting for, an<l the other 
has l.ccn fighting in the Peninsula many a long dav 
” by ?>hrew8bury clock," without gaining unythTng in 
that country but the title of ‘^tlie Great Lord.” 
and ‘the Lonl ;” which .savours of profanation, 
having bwn hitherto appllwl only to that Being to 
>vhom 'le Dewns" for carnage arc the rankest 
blasplicmy.— It is to be presumed tlie general will 
one day return to his Saliine farm : there 

“ To tame the genius of the stubborn plain 
Ali/ioat as quickly as lie conquer'd Spain ” 

The Lonl Peterborough conquered continents In 
a summer ; we do more-wc contrive both to con- 
quer and lose them in a .shorter sc.ason. If the “Great 
Lord s Uncinnatwn progiess in agriculture be no 
speedier than the proportional average of time in 
1 ope 8 couplet, it will, according to the farmer's 
proverb, be ‘ploughing with dogs.” 

^Uustrlous person’s new 
«« worth remember- 
5“’? . Salvador (lei mundo : credite, posteri ! If 
tins be the appellation annexed by the inhabitants 
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of the Peninsula to the name of a mmi who has not 
yet saved them “<iueT 7 — are they worth saving, even 
in this world ? for, according to the mildest mo<ii- 
fications of any Christian creed, those three words 
make the odds much against them in the next — 
“Saviour of the world, quotha!- -it were to be 
wished that he, or any one else, could save a comer 
it — his country. Yet this stupid misnomer, al- 
though it shows the near connexion between super- 
stition and impiety, so far Inis its use, that it proves 
there can be little to drciid from those Catholics 
(inquisitorial Catliolics too) who can confer such an 
apjKdlation on x\ Protestant. I suppose next year 
he will 1)0 entitled the “ \ irgin 3Iary : ” if so, Lord 
Ceorge (lonlon himself would have notliing to 
object to such liberal bastards of our Liidy of 
Babylon. 

Pjige 143, col. 2. 

“ Willie unbunit Moscow yet had news to send.’’] 
The patriotic arson of our amiable allies cannot 
be sufticicntly commended — nor sul).scril>ed for. 
Amongst otiier details omitted in the various 
despatches of our elo<iuent ambassador, he did not 
state (bt'lng too much occupied with the exploits 

of Colonel C , in swimming rivers frozen, an<l 

gallojiing over roads lrni)as.salde) that one entire 
province perished iiy famine In the most melancholy 
manner, as follows:— In Gcnenil Hostoi>chin’s con- 
summate conflagration, the consumption of tallow 
and train oil was so great, that the market was 
lna<lequate to the demand : and thus one hundral 
and thirty-three thousand persons were starvetl to 
death, iiy being rc<luccd to wholesome diet I The 
lamplighters of London have since subscribed a pint 
{ofoil)apiccc, and the tjillow-chandlcrs liave unani- 
mously voted a <juantity of best moulds (four to 
the pound), to the relief of the surviving .Scythians ; 
—the saircity will soon, by such exertions, and 
a proper attention to the rather than the 

(juantlty of provision, l>e totally alleviated. It Is 
sjiid, in return, that the untouched Ukniinc has 
bul)serii)cd sixty thousand beeves for a day’s me;il 
to our suffering manufacturers. 

Page 144, col. 2. 

“ Can Egypt’s Ahmus— tantalising group.”] Danc- 
ing girls — who do for hire what Waltz doth gratis. 


“ Taffeta. Now for a wager— What coloured 
beard comes next by the window ? 

“ Adriana. A black man’s, I think. 

“ Taffeta. I think not so : X think a red, for that 
is most in fashion.’’ 

There is “nothing new under the sun;” but red, 
then a/aioufnte, has now subsided into z/avourite's 
colour. 


it n 


Page 144, col. 2. 

“ Goats in their visage, women in their shape.”] It 
cannot be complaine<l now, as In the Lady Baussi6rc’s 
time, of the “ ^ieur de la Croix,” that there be “ no 
whiskers;’’ but how far these arc indications of 
valour in the field, or elsewhere, may still l)e 
questionalile. Much may be, and hath been, avoucli- 
ed on both sides. In tlie olden time philosophers 
had whiskers, and soldiers none— Scipio himself 
was shaven — Hannibal thought his one eye hand- 
some enough without a lieard ; but Adrian, the 
cmr>eror, wore a beard (having warts on his chin, 
which neither the Empress f^abina nor even the 
courtiers couhl abide)— Turcune liswl wliiskers, Marl- 
Iwrough none — Buonaparte is unwhiskered, the 
Kcgcnt whiskered ; “ argal ” greatness of mind and 
whiskers may or may not go together ; but certainly 
the different occurrences, since the growth of the 
last mcntione<i, go further in l>ehalf of whiskers 
than the anathema of Anselm did against long hair 
in the reign of Henry I. — Formerly red was a 
favourite colour. See Loiiowick Barrey’s comedy 
of Ham Alley, ItJGl ; Act 1. Scene I. 


Page 145, coL 1. 

The court, the Regent, like herself were new.”] 
An anachronism— Waltz and the battle of Austerlitz 
are before said to have opened the ball together; 
the liard means (if lie means anything). Waltz was 
nut so much in vogue till the liegent attained the 
acm6 of his popularity. Waltz, the comet, whiskers, 
and the new government, illuminated heaven ana 
earth, in all their glon’, much al>out the same time; 
of these the comet only has disappeared ; the otlicr 
three continue to astonish us still. — Printer's DeviL 

Page 145, col. 1. 

“ New coins (most new) to follow those that fled.”] 
Amongst others a new nincpcnce— a creditable coin 
now forthcoming, worth a pound, in jiaper, at the 
fairest calculation. 

Page 145, col. 1. 

“ Ejich new, quite new— (excejit some ancient 
tricks).’ J 

“Oh that right should thu.s overcome might!'' 
Wliotioes not remember the “delicate investigation” 
in the “Merry Wives of Windsor? ’’ — 

"Ford. Pray you, come near; if I susi)cct without 
cause, why then make sport at me ; then let me Ik; 
your jest; I deserve it. Uow now? whither bear 
you this ? 

“ Mrs. Ford. What have you to do whither they 
Iwar it?— you were best mc<ldlcwlth buck-washing.” 

Page 145, coL 1. 

“So saith the muse: my — , what say you?”] 
The gentle, or ferocious, refuler may fill up the 
blank as he pleases— there arc sevenU dissyllabic 
names at hU service (being already in the Regent’s) : 
it would not bo fair to back any peculiar Initial 
against the alphal>et, as every month will add to 
the list now entered for the sweepstakes a dis- 
tinguished consonant Is said to be the favourite, 
mucli against tlio wishes of the knoicing ones. 


Pjvgc 145, col. 1. 

“That siiot where hearts were once supposed to 
l>e.’’] “ Wc have ciianged all that,” sjiys tlie Mock 
Doctor— ’t is all gone — Asmodeus knows whera 
After all, it is of no great ImporUince how women s 
liearts are disposed of; they nave nature's privilege 
to <listribute them as al)sunlly as passible. But 
there are also some men with hearts so thorou^Jy 
bad, as to remind us of tho.se phenomena often 
mentioned In natural history ; viz. a imiss of 
stone — ouly to be opened l)y force — and wlicn divid^ 
you discover a toad in the centre, lively, and witl. 
the reputation of being venomous. 

Page 145, coL 2. 

“If 'nothing follows all this palming work?”^ 
lu I'urkcy a pertinent, here an ifiq>crtlneut and 
8Ui)crfiuous, question — literally put, as in the text, 
l)y a Persian to Slorier, t»n seeing a Waltz In Pera. — 
Vide Morier’s Travels. 


(Ho^ee to (^fuce, etc. 
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THE BLUES. 

Page 150, col, 1. 

“ Ink. I shan’t go so far— I can luwo them at 
Grange’s.”] (.range Is or was a famous pastry-cook 
and fruiterer In Piccadilly. 

Page 151, col. 1 . 

“I feel so elastic — 'so buoyant — so bxioyajit f ' ''] 
FjK-t fVom life, with the words. 

»i ■■ 

THE VISION OF JUDGMENT. 

Page 164, coL 1. 

“ Reviewing ‘the ungentle craft,’ ami then.”] See 
“ Life of Henry Klrke \N hlte.” 

Page 164, col. 1. 

‘‘Like King Alfonso. When 1 thus .sec douhlo.”] 
Alfonso, si)eaklng of the Ptolomean .system, said that 
” had he been constiltcd at the creation of the world, 
he would have spared the Maker some absurdities.’* 

Page 164, col. 2. 

“ Llkts lightning, off from his ‘melodious twang.’ ”] 
Sec AuJ)rcy'8 acesiunt of the apparition which dls- 
uppearcil “with a curious perfume, and a ! 

melodious tuany ; ” or .stHi the "Antiquary," vol. 1. ' 
p. 225, 

Piige 164, coL 2. 

” For all cnrruptul things are Imoy'd like corks,”) 
A ilrowmsl In^ly lle.s at the bottotn till rotten ; it 
then boats, as most jHHiple know. 

' % t ' 

THE AGE OF BRONZE. 

Page 167, col. 2. 

“Hear! hear Prometheus from his rock api>eal.”] 

I refer the reader U> the first aihlrcss of Promethcu.s 
in A-.-stdiylu.s. whett he is left aione by lib atU-ndants 
and before the arrival of tlic cliorus of Sca-nymph.s! 


“ Ah \ Mousleur C., arc you related to that Cha- 
teaubriand who— who— who has written soinethinaf” 
(6crlt guelque chose!) It is said that the author 
of Atala repented him for a moment of his legiti- 
macy. 

— 

CHILDE HAROLD’S 
PILGRIMAGE. 

Page 176, coL 1. 

“Yes! sigh'd o'er Delphi’s longilesertcd shrine.’] 
The little village of Castri stands partly on the site 
of Delphi. Along the path of the mountain, from 
Chr>’s.so, are the remains of .sepulchres hewn in and 
from the n>ck:— “One” said the guide, “of a king 
who broke his neck hunting.” His majesty had 
certainly chosen the ntte.st siwt for such an achleve- 
menL A little above Castri is a cave, supposed the 
Pythian, of immense depth ; the upjier part of It i.s 
pave<l, and now a cowhouse. On the other side of 
<’a.stri sLiuid.s a Greek mona.sterj'; some way alKive 
which is the cleft In the rock, with a range of caverns 
dlftlcult of ascent, and apparently leading to the 
Interior of the mounUiin ; probably to the Corycian 
Cavern mentionc<l by Pau.sanias. From this part 
de.scend the fountain and the “ Dews of Ca.shUie.” 

Page 179, col. 2. 

“ And rc.st ye at ‘Our Liuly’s hoinse ofwoe.’ ”] The 
convent of “Our Lady of Punishment,” yossa 
Senora de Pena, on the summit of the rock. IJelow 
at some dlsUince, is the Cork Convent, where St 
Honorius <lug his «lcn, over which is hb epitaph 
!• rom tile hills, the sea add-s to the beauty of the 
view.— Ao^e to Df Edition. Since the publication 
of this iK)cm, 1 have been informed [by Walter Scott] 
of the misapprehension of the term Nossa Eenora 
de Pena. It wiis owing U) the want of the tilde or 
mark over the /7, which alters the signification of 
the wonl : with It, J*eua slgnifie.s a rock • without 
it, Pena ha.s the sense I mloptc<l. I do not think 
it necc-ssary to alter the pimsiige; tvs though the 
common acceptation afllxeii to it b “ Our Lady of 
the Hock,” I may well a.ssuine the other seuse from 
the .severities practisctl there .— to 2nd Edition. 


Pjige 169, col. 1. 

“The knife of Arragon, Toledo’s .steel.’’] The 
Arnigoidans are peculiarly ilexterous in the use of 
this weaixm.and ill.splayed It particularly in former 
I rench wars. 

Page 170, col. l. 

“ Many an ol<l w..man, Imt no Catherine.”) The 
ilextcrity of Catlurine i-xtrii-aUnl Peter (calletl the 
Greiit by courte.sy), when surromnled by the Mus- 
sulmans on the banks of the river I»ruth. 

Page 171, col. 1. 

“ That no.se, the hook where ho suspemis the 
M orld ! ”j 

“ Naso suspendit atiunco.”— Horace. 

The Roman applies It to one who merely was im- 
perious to his acquaintance. 

Page 173, col. 1. 

“There Chateaubriand forms new books of mar- 
tyrs.’’} Monsieur Chateauliriand, who has not forgot- 
ten the author in the minister, reccivtsl a handsome 
compliment at \'erona from a lih-rary sovereign: 


rage lou, cot i. 

*! ^***‘'’ land, where law secures 

V‘\.. ^ well-known fact, that in the year 

IbOy the a.s.sa.s3inations In the streets of Lbbon ami 
Its vicinity were not conflncrl by tlic Portuguese to 
their coutitrymeii ; but that Knglisbmen were daily 
butehereil: and so far from redress being obtalncii 
we were reque.sU*d not to interfere if we pereeiveil 
any compatriot defending himself agsiinst his allies 
I wsus once s^ppwl in the way to the theatre at 
eight o clock in the evening, when the streets wure 
not more empty than they generally are at that 
hour, ommsite to au open shop, ami in a carriage 
with a friend : had we not forUmately been armed 
I have not the least doubt that we should have 

“adorned a tale ’’Instead of telling one. 

Page 180, col. 1, 

“Behold the liall wlicrc chiefs were late con- 
vened ! ] 1 he Convention of Clntra was signetl hi 
the palace of the Marchese Marlalva. 


Page 181, col. 1. 

“But here the Babylonian whore 
The extent of Mafr.i Is liiixligious ; 


bath built.”) 
it cuntidiis a 
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palace, convent, and most sui>erb church. The six 
organs are the most hcjuitiful 1 ever beheld, in iioint 
of decoration : we did not hear them, but were toM 
that their tones were corresi>ondent to their splen- 
dour. MaiVa is teruicti the Kscuiial of PortugaL 

Page ISl, col. 2. 

“ Twixt him and Lusian slave, the lowest of t!ie 
low.”J As I found tlie Portuguese, so I have chanic- 
terized them. That they are since iuiproveti, at 
least in courage, is evident. The late exploits of 
Lord Wellington have eiraced the follies of Cintri. 
lie hius. Indeed, done wonders: he has, perhaps, 
changed the chsiracter of a nation, rtHJonciled rival 
superstitions, and balHed an enemy who never re- 
tre;itc<! before his predecessors. — 1812. 

Page 181, coL 2. 

“That dyed thy mountain streams with Gothic 
gore?”J Count Julian’s daughter, the Helen of 
Spain. Pelagius preserved Ids independence in the 
ficstnesses of the Asturiiis, and the descendants of 
his followers, after some centuries, coinplctcKi their 
struggle by tlie conquest of (framula. 


of Parnassus, now called Aicotvpd (Liakum), Dec. 

i8oy. 

Page 185, col. 2. 

“ Her strength, her we^iltli, her site of ancient 
<lays."J Seville w;is the Hisiuilis of the Romans. 

Page 186, col. 1. 

“Ask ye, Bceotian shades ! the reason why ? ”] This 
was written at Thebes, and consequently in the best 
situation for asking and sinswering such a question ; 
not as the birthplace of Pindar, but as the capihil 
of Ba'otia, wliere the first riddle was propounde<i 
and solved. 

Page 18S, col. 1. 

“ Pull from the fount of Joy’s delicious springs.’’] 

“Medio de fonte leporum 

Surgit amari aliquLd quod in ipsis fiorlbus an^t” 

Ll’c. 

Page 188, col. 2. 

“ A traitor only fell l)encath the feud.”] Alluding 
to the conduct and death of Solano, the governor 
of Cadiz, in ilay, 1809, 


Pago 1S3, col. 2. 

“No! as he s|>ee(l8, ho chants ‘Viva el Rev!”’] 
“Viva el Key Fernando!” Long live King Fenli- 
nand ! is the chorus of most of the Si>anish patriotic 
songs. They arc chiefly in dispraise of the old King 
(.’harles, the Queen, and the Prince of Peace. I 
have heard many of them: some of the airs are 
beautiful. Godoy, the Prhicipe de la Paz, of an 
ancient but decayed family, wsus beirn at Badajoz. 
on the frontiers of Portugjil, and was originally in 
tlie ranks of the Spanish guards; till his person 
atti-aetcHl the (lueen's eyes, and nilse<i him to the 
<luke<lom of Alcudia, Ac. Ac. It is to this man tliat 
the Spaniards universally Impute the ruin of their 
country. 

Page 183, col. 2. 

“ Which tells you wliom to shun and whom to 
greet. ’] The red cockade, with “ Fernando .Septimo ’’ 
in the centre. 

Page 184, col. 1. 

“ The ball-i)llcd pyramid, the evor-blaziug match.”] 
All who have seen a battery will recollect the pyni- 
mldal form in which shot and shells are piled. The 
Sierm Alorena wius fortified in every denlc through 
which 1 passed in my way to Seville. 

Page 184, col. 2. 

“ Foil’d by a woman’s haml, before a batter’d 
wall’/”] .Such were the exploits of tlie Maitl of 
Saragoza, who by her valour elevated berself to the 
biglie.st rank of iieri>incs. Wlien the author wjus at 
Seville, she walked ilaily on the Prado, deconvteil * 
with medals and urdei's, liy command of the Juiit^u | 

I 

Page 184, col. 2. 

“Denotes how soft that chin which l>cars his 
touch.”] I 

‘‘.Sigilla in meiito impresstv Amoris digitiilo \ 

A'cstigiodemonstraiit mollitudineiii.” — .A il.Gkl. 

Page 185, col. 1. ; 

“ Match me, ye harems of the land ! where now.”] 
This sUinza was written in Turkey. i 

Page 185, col. 1. 

“Oh, thou Parnassus! whom I now survey.” Tlusc 
stanzas were WTitten in Oustri (Delphos), at the foot j 


Page 189, col. 1. 

“ War. war is still the crj', ‘ War even to the 
knife!’' J “War to the knife.” Palafox's answer 
to the French gcnenil at the siege of Saragoza. 

Page 189, col. 2. 

“And thou, my friend !— since unavailing woe.”] 
The Honourable John \\ ingfield of the Guards, who 
die<i of a fever at Coimbra (Jlay 14, 1811). I ha<l 
known him ten years, the l>ctter half of his life, and 
the happiest part of mine. In the short space of 
one mouth I have lost her who gave me being, and 
mo.st of those who had made that being tolerable. 
To me the lines of Young arc no fiction : 

“ Ins;itiate archer ! could not one suffice ? 

Thy shaft fiew thrleu, and thrice my peace w.as 
slain. 

And thrice ere thrice yon moon had fill’d her 
horn.” 

I should have ventured a verse to the memory of 
the lute Charles Skinner Matthews, Fellow of Down- 
ing College, Cambridge, were he not too much 
above all pntise of mine. His powers of mind, shown 
in the atuilnment of greater honours, against the 
ablest canditlates. than those of any graduate on 
record at C^mbn<lgc, have sufficiently established 
his fame on the spot where it wa.s ae(|ulrcd ; while 
his .softer qualities live In the recollection of frlcmls 
who loved aim too well to envy his .superiority. 

Page 190, col. 1. 

“Aiul is, desi)ite of war and wasting fire.’’] Part 
of the Acroi>olis wjvs destroyed by the explosion of 
a magazine during the Venetian siege. 

Page 190, col. 1. 

“That thoughts of thee ami thine on polish 'd 
breasts bestow.”] We can all feel, or Imagine, the 
regret witli which the ruins of cities, once the cap!- 
tills of empires, are beheld : the reflections suggested 
by such objects are too trite to require recapitula- 
tion. But never did the littleness of man, and the 
vajiity of bis very best virtues, of patriotism to exalt, 
ami of valour to defend, his country, appear more 
cun.spicuous than in the reconl of what Athens 
was, and the certiinty of what she now Is. ln« 
theatre of contention between mighty factious, or 
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tile struggles of orators, tl»e exalUtlon and depo- 
sition of tyrants, the triumph and punishment of 
generals, is now become u scene of petty intrigue 
and perpetual disturliance. l>ctween the bickering 
agents of certain British nonility and gentry. “The 
wild foxes, the owls and scr|K*nts in tlic mins of 
Babylon,” were surely less degrading than such 
inhabitants. The Turks have tlio plea of coiKiuest 
for their tyranny, and the Greeks have only sutt'ereil 
the fortune of war, incidental to the bmvest ; but 
how arc the mighty fallen, wlien two painters con- 
test the privilege of plundering the Parthenon, and 
triunjph in turn, acconllng to the tenor of eacli 
succee<llng llrman ! Sylla could but punish, Philip 
sulxlue, and Xerxes burn Athens; i)ut it remained 
for the paltry’ authpiarian.and ids desjdcable agents, 
to render her contemptible as himself and liis pur- 
suits. Tlie Parthenon, before its destmetion, in 
part, by fire during tiic Venetian siege, had been 
a temple, a church, and a mosciue. in each point 
of view it is an object of regard ; it cliangetl iLs wor- 
sldpix-Ts; but still it wius a place of worehip thrice 
sacred to devotion : its violation Ls a triple sacrifice. 
But— 

^ “ ifan, proud man, 

Brest in a little brief authority, 

IMay.s such fanUtstic tricks before high Ilcjiven 
As make the angels weep. ’ 

Page ItiO, col. 2. 

“ Far on the solitsiry shore lie sleeps.”] It was 
not always tlic custom of the Greeks to burn their 
dead; the gre;iter Ajax, in particular, wjis interred 
entire. Aiinobt all the chiefs )>ccuiiic gods after 
their deceiLse ; and ho w^is Indeed neglected, wlio 
hJMl nut annual ganicH near his toinh, or festivals 
A I inenniry hy his countrvnien, as 

Achilles, UrasidiLS, atui at last even Antiuous 
whose death was as heroic as his life wjis infamous. 

Page li>l,col. 1. 

‘Here, son of .Saturn 1 was thy favYite throne.”! 
Ihe U-mple of Jupiter Olympius, of wliich sixteen 
eolurnns, entirely of marble, yet sur\lve ; originally 
there were one hundred and fifty. The.se column.s 
however, are by many supposed to have l>elonged to 
the Pantheon. 

Page lyi, col. 1. 

» long-reluctant 

brine. ] 1 lie ship wits wrecke<i In the Archipelago. 

Page 191, col. 2. 

Time l„uh 

spurwi. j At this moment (January 3, 1810k l>e- 
«n wv'irf^ l^‘n already deposited in Loudon, 

iwrtable relic. 'I’hus, ms I heard a young Greei 
observe, In comiiioii with many of his countrymen - 
for, lost as they are, they yet feel on this occasion— 
laird Klgm boiLst of luivlng ruined Athen.s. 
An lUillan painter of the iirst eminence, nanieil 
Lusleri,l.s the J^eiit of devastation; and like the 
(.reek Jifuhr of \errc8 in Sicily, who foUowcd tlio 
Kiime pn>fe,s.si<)ii, he ha.s proved the able instmnient 
of plunder. Between tliLs arti.st and the French 
Cou.sul l ainel, who wishes to rescue the remains 
for h 3 own government, there is now a violent 
dispute concerning a car employed in their con- 
veyance, the wheel of which— 1 wish they were IkiIIi 
broken upoii it!— ha.s liecn loeke*l uji by the Consul 
and Lu.sierl hsis laid his complaint before the Wav- 
wode. Lord Klgin has been extremely bapjjy in his 


choice of Signor Lusleri. During a residence of ten 
years in Athems, he never hud the curiosity to pro- 
ceed as far as Sunlum (now Cape Colonna), till lie 
accomiianlod us in our second excursioiL However, 
bis works, as far sls they go, are nio.st lieiiutiful ; 
liut they are almost all unlinlshwl. While he and 
his patrons coniine themselves to ttsting medals, 
appreciating cameos, sketching columns, and cheap- 
ening gems, their little absurilltics are as harmless 
as insect or fox-hunting, maiden 8{)ecchifving, ba- 
rouelic-drivIng,orany such pastime ; but when they 
carry away three or four shiploads of the most 
valuable and massy relics that time and harbarism 
have left to the most injured and most celebrated 
of cities: when they de.stroy, in a vain attempt to 
tear down, those works which have been the admi- 
ration of ages, I know no motive which am cxcu.se, 
no name which can de.H|gnate, the perjictrators of 
this dastardly devastation. It was not the least of 
the crimes laid to the charge of ^■errcs, that he hatl 
plundered Sicily, in the manner since imitated at 
Athens. The most unblu.shlng impudence could 
hardly go further tluui to alllx the name of its 
plunderer to the walls of the Acropolis; while the 
wanton and useles.s defacement of the whole range 
of the basso-relievos, in one compartment of tlie 
tem[)le, will never permit that name to bo pru- 
nounce<l by an observer without execpatlon. 

On this (xicasion 1 .speak impartially : I am 
not a colieetor or mlmirer of collections, con.se- 
quently no ri\al; but I have some early iirepo.s- 
se-sslou in favour of Greece, and do not think the 
honour of Kngland iulvance<l by plunder, whether 
of India or Attiai. 

Anollicr noble Lord has done better, because he 
lias 4l()no lass: but some otlicrs, more or le.ss noble 
yet “all boiiuurablc men,” have 4lune beat, bccau.se* 
after a deal of excavation and execpation, bribery 
to the Waywode, mining ami countermining, they 
have done nothing at all. We bad such ink-shed 
and wine shed, wblcb almost ended in blo<xl.sbed I 
Lord K.*s‘* prig '—see Jonathan Wild for the dell- 
nition of “ priggism (piarrelled with another 
(trof/nis* by name fa very goexi name too for bi.s 
iiusine.ss), and mutteretl .something aliout Kitlsfue- 
tion.In a verbal answer to a note of tlie poor Prusslaii : 
this was stated at bible to Gropius, who laughed 
but could ait no dinner afterwards. The rivals’ 
were not reconciled when I left Greece. I have 
rciuson to remember their stiuabble, for they wuutal 
to make me their arbitrator. 

Page Ifd, col. 2. 

“ Yet felt some portion of their mother^ pains. ’! 

1 cannot resist availing myself of tlio permi.ssion of 
my friend Dr. Glarke, who,se name reciuiras no 
cumniciit witli the i)Ul>lic, but wlio.se Kanciion will 

• This Hr. Gropius was euiployed hy a no)>le Lord for 
tlie sole purjwse of sketching in whi« ii he excels - hut I 
.im 801 ry to say. th.it he luis, t^irongh the iihused sjim tion 
of that most rebi>eetable iiuine, been treading at liumijle 
disbiiiee in the sU ps of Sr. Lusieri.-A shipfSl of S tro- 
phies was detained, and 1 believe confiscated, at ('onstaii. 
tinople, in isio. I am most hai>i>y to be now enabled to 
8Ute. thiit “this was nut in bis iH.nd;- that e 
employed ^lely its a painter, and that liis noble wtron 
disavows all connexion with fiiin, exce])t as an artist If 
the error in the first and second t-dition of this^u; h J 
Kiven the noble D,rd a moment’s isiin, 1 am sorrv 
Tor It : Sr. Gropms iuis assumed for years the name of liis 
agent; and tiiougl, I cannot mucli condemn myself for 
bliormy in the mistake of so many, 1 am happy in beimr 
one of the first to l>e undeceived. I ndeeJ. { hav^ a! 
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julti tenfold weight to niy testimony, to insert the 
following extract from a very obliging letter of his 
to me. Jis a note to the above lines When the 
last or the Metoi)e.s wjis biken fr«)m the Parthenon, 
and, in moving of it, great jjart of the superstructure 
with one of the triglyphs was thrown down bv the 
workmen whom Lord Elgin cmploye«I, the Disdar, 
who beheld the mischief done to the building, took 
his pii)e from his mouth, dropiwd a tear, and, in a ; 
suppliciiting tone of voice, sjiid to Lusierl. T«Aov ! — I 
I was present.” The Dis<lju'allude<t to was the father : 
of the present Distlar. j 

Page 191, col. 2. 

“Stem Alaric and Havoc on their way?”] Ac- 
cording to Zosimus, Minerva and Achilles frightened 
Alaric from the Acropolis; but others relate that 
the Gothic king Wivs ne:irly jus mischievou.s sis the 
Scottish peer —See Chandler. 

Pjige 192, col. 1. ! 

“The well-reeved guns, the netteil canopy.”] To 
prevent blocks or splinters from hilling on deck 
iluring action. 

Page 193, col. 2. 

“ But not in silence pjuss Cjilypso’-s isles.”] Coza 
is said to have been the ishind of Calyi),sa 

I'jige 195, col. 1. 

“ r>and of Allninia ! let me beiul mUic eyes.*'] 
Albania compri.ses part of Maceilonia, lUyriji, 
Clijionia, and Eoinus. Iskander is the Tiirki.sh 
\vi)rd for Alexamier ; and the cclebniteil .'^cjimler- 
iH'g (Lord Alexamier) is alluded to in tlie third an«l 
fourth lines of the thirty-eighth stjin/.;i. 1 ilo not > 
know whetlier I am c*irreet in nuiking .Se^inderbeg \ 
the countryman of .Vlexamler, who wjus iKirn at 
I’elhi in Macedon, but .Mr. Gibbon terms him .so. 
and Jidils Pyrrhus to the list, in speaking of his 
exploits. 

Of Albaniji Gibbon reimirks that a country 
“ within sight of lUily is le.ss known tluin the ; 
interior of America.” Circumstances, of little con- 
sequence to mention. KhI .Mr. Hobhou.se and myself 
Into that country l>efore we visiteil any other pjirt 
of the Ottoman dominions ; and with the exception 
of Maior Leake, then ottlciiilly resident at Joannlna, I 
no other EngHslimcn have ever ailvanecd beyoml 
the capital into the interior, as tliat gentlenuin 
very lately assured me. All Pjicha wjus at tluit 
time (October, 1H09) cjirrving on war agsiinst Ibni- 
him Paclm, whom he Inui driven to Berat, a strong 
fortress, which he wjus then besieging: on our 
arrival at Joannitm we were invited to TeiKilenl. 
ills highness's birthplace, :iml favourite .Send, only 
one ilay's distance fnun Benit ; at this juneture the 
\ izler had miule it his heajl-ipiarters. After some ' 
stJiy in the caplUil, we accordingly followctl ; but I 
thougii fhrnlshed with every accommmlation, ami ; 
cscorttHl by one of the Vizier’.s secrebirle-s, we wore 
nine days (on account of the rains) in accomplish- : 
ing a journey which, on our return, barely occupied ' 
four. On our route we passeil two cities, Argyro- 
ca.stro and Llbochal>o, api)arently little inferior to , 
Yanina in size ; and no i>encil or pen cjin ever do 
justice to the scenery in the vicinity of ZItzji and ' 
Delvlnachi, the frontier vilbigc of Plpirus and i 
Albania Proper. | 

On Albania and its InhabiUints I am unwilling to i 
descjint, l>ecause this will be done so inucli better 
l)y my fellow tnivcller, in a work which may j)ro- t 
bal)ly precede this In puldlcatlon, tluit 1 Jis little 


wish to follow as I would to jinticiijate him. But 
some few ob.scrvations arc necessary to the text. 
Tlic Arnaouts, or Allianesc, struck me forcibly by 
their resemblance to the Highlanders of Scotland, 
in dress, figure, and manner of living. Their verj' 
inountain.s seemed Cjiledonian, isith a kinder cli- 
mate. The kilt, though white ; the spare, active 
form ; their dialect, Geltlc in its sound, and their 
hardy habits, all cjirrieil mo bjick to Morven. No 
nation are so detested and dreaded by their neigh- 
bours as the Albanese ; the Greeks hardly reganl 
them as Christians, or the Turks as Moslems ; and 
in fiict they are a mixture of both, and sometimes 
neither. Tlieir habits are i)redatory — all are armed ; 
jind the rcd-shawletl Arnaouts, the Montenegrins, 
C'himariots,and Gegdes, jire trejicherons : the others 
ilifler somewhat in gjirb, and essentially in cha- 
nicter. As far as iny own experience goes, I cjin 
spejik favourai)ly. I was attemlcti liy two, an Inflciel 
Sind a Slussulman, to ConsUintlnoplc and every 
other part of Turkey which came within my obser- 
vation ; and more fiiitbfiil in peril, or indcfati^lde 
in service, arc rarely to 1)0 found. The Infidel was 
nsuiicd Bjisilius, the Moslem, Dervish Tidilri; the 
funner a man of middle age, and the latter about 
my oMTi. Basill was strictly ehsirgeil by Ali Pacliii 
in person to atteml us ; and Dervish was one of 
fifty who accompanied us tlirough tlie forests of 
Aeaniania to the bjinks of Achcl()u.s,aml onward to 
Messaioiighi in .Etolia There I took him Into n)y 
own .service, and never had occasion to rei)ent it till 
the moment of my departure. 

When, In 1810, after the departure of my friend 
Mr. Hol)hou.se tor England. I wjus .seized witli :k 
severe fever in the Morcji, these men sjive«l my life 
l)y frightening awjiy my physician, whose throat they 
thrwitencsl to cut if I was not curtHl within a given 
time. To tins cimsolutory assunince of po.sthumou8 
retril)ntion, and a re.solute rcfu.sjil of Dr. Koman- 
elll's pre.seription.s, I attrll)uted my recovery. I 
liad Ii'ft my last renuiining English .servant jit 
Athens ; niy dnigonnin wjvs as ill as myself, and niy 
poor Armiouts nursed me with au attention wlilclv 
woul<l liavc done hont)ur to eivili.sjitinn. They luid 
a variety of adventures; for the .Mo.slem, Denlsli, 
iadiig a remarkably handsome lujin, was ulwjiys 
.s<iuahl)llng with the husl)ands ofAthcas; insoimicli 
tliiit four of the i)rineipul Turks i)Jiid me a visit of 
remonstnincc at the Convent^ on the sul)jcct of his 
having tJiken a woman from the hath— whom lie 
hiid hiwfully bought, however— Ji tiling quite con- 
trary to etitiuette. Basill also was extremely gallant 
amo*ngst ids own persuasion, and hiul tlie grcJitest 
veneration for the eliureli, jnixe<l wltli the hlgiiest 
contempt of churelmien, wiioni he cufTod^ u|>on 
occasion in a mo.st hetero<iox manner. Yet he 
never pas.se«l a clinreli witliout eros.sing himself ; 
and I remcmlicr tlie risk lie nin in entering .St. 
.S(jj)hiii, in Stiimlioi, liccjiusc it liad once heeii a 
j>laee of Ids worshij). On remonstniting with idm 
on ids inconsistent j»roecc< lings, he invarial>ly 
answered, “Our cliureli is holy, our priests are 
tldcves:’’ and then he cros-swl himself as laiial, 
and lioxed the cars of the first “pa|)as’’ wlio 
to assist in any reqidreii operation, as was aJway.s 
found to i)e nccessjir>’ wliere a priest limi anv In- 
fluence witli tlie C’ogia Bashi of ids village. Inde^l, 
a more abandonc<l race of miscreants cannot exist 
than the lower orders of the Greek clergy. 

When preparations were made for my retuni, itiy 
Albanians were suiiimone<i to receive their pa>'. 
Basil! took Ids witli an awkwanl show of reeret at 
my intended departure, and nuirclied j.way to his 
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quATtcrs with his bag of piastres. I scntfor Dervish, 
but for some time he was not to be found ; at last 
he entered, just as Signor Logotlieti, fatlior to the 
ci-dcvnnt Anglo-consul of Athens, and some otlier 
of my Greek ac<iualnt5incc.s, paid me a visit. Der- 
vish took the money, but on a sudden daslicd it to 
the CTound ; and clasping his hands, which he 
raised to his forehead, rushal out of the room 
weeping bitterly. From that moment to the hour 
of my embarkation, he continued ins lamenUitions, 
and all our cfr<trts to cpnsole him only produced 
this answer, “ M “He leaves me.” Signor 

Logotheti, who never wept i)cfore for anything less 
than the loss of a para (ai>out the fourth of a fartli- 
ing), melted ; the pa<lre of tlie convent, my atten- 
dants, my visitors— and I verily l)ellovc tlmt even 
Sterne’s “ foolish fat scullion ” would have left iter 
“ flslikettle’' to sympathise wltli the iinaffcctts.l and 
unexpected sorrow of this ljarl)ariau. 

For my own part, wlien 1 rcmcmh(re<l tliat, a 
short lime before my <lcparturc frtim Kngland, 
a Dolile ami most intimate associate liad c.xcuse«l 
himself from taking leave of mo heutnse he lia<l to 
attend a relation “to a ndllincr'.s,” I felt no less 
sun»rlse<l than liuiniliated i)y the present ocenrrenee 
and the jMLst recollection. That Dervish woulil 
leave mo with some regret was to i)C e.xpcctcd; 
when master an<l man liavc Itecn scniinbllng over 
tlio moiintjiins of a dozen provinces togctlier, tliey 
arc unwilling to separate; nut his present feelings, 
contnusted witli liis native fenaity, iinprovtxl my 
*)plnlon of the Iminan heart. I l»cHevc lids almost 
feudal lldellty Is frcfjuent amongst them. One dav, 
on our journey over rarnsissus, an Knglishman in 
my service gave him a pusli in some dispute al)out 
tlie baggage, wldcli lie unluckily mistook for a 
blow ; he spoke not, l)ut sJit down loaning ids hcJid 
upon Ids liaml.s. Forascelng tlic con.scij nonces, we 
cndcjivourcd to explain away tlie allront, which 
pnxlucwl the following answer:— “I have been a 
robber : I am a sohller : no capUiin ever struck njc : 
j/ou arc mv msLstcr, I have eaten your lircad, l>ut Ijy 
that bread! (a usual oatii,) liad it been otherwise, 
I would have sUihlied the <log, vour servant, and 
gtuie to the mounUdns." So the allair ende*!, but 
from that <hiy forward he never thoroughly forgave 
the thonglitlc.v> fellow who insulted him. ’ Dervi.sli 
execllml in tlie dance of his country, conjectured to 
be a renmaiit of tlie ancient Pyrrlile: be tliat fus It 
may, it Is niaidy, ami re(ivdrcs wondcrfid agility. It 
is very distinct from the stujiid Komaika, the dull 
round about of the Greeks, of widch o\»r Atlieidun 
parly had so many spedmen.s. 

The Albanians In general (I do not nic.;in the 
cultivators of the cartli in tlie provinces, wiio have 
also tliat apjicllatlon, but tlie moiintaincei>) liavc 
a fine ca.st of countenance; and the mo.st beautiful 
women I ever liclield, in stature an«l in fcaturc.s, we 
saw tcveUin;i the road broken flown by the torrents 
between Dehinaehl aixl Liboehabo. Their manner 
of waking is truly theatrical; but this strut is 
probably the cfTect of the cafMitc, or cloak flepend- 
Ing from one shoulder. Their long hair rciidiKls 
you of the Spartins, ami their courage in desultory 
warfare is uiKiuestlfmablc. Though thev have some 
cavalry amongst the Gegdes, I never saw a good 
Arnaout horseman ; my own preferrcfl the Fnglish 
Kiddles, which, however, they could never keen 
But on foot they are not to be sulxlued liy fatigue. ’ 

Page 195, col. 1. 

MVlierc sad Penelope o'crlook'd the wave 
Ithaca. 
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Page 195, col. 1. 

“ Childc Harohi ball’ll Lcucadla’s cape afar”! 
I>eueadia, now Santa Maura, From the promontory 
(the Lover’s Leap) Sappho is said to have thrown 
herself. 

Page 195, col. 1. 

“Ai-tium, Lepanto, fatal Trafalgar.") Aetluni 
and Trafalgar need no further mention. The battle 
ut Lepanto, diually blooily and considerable, but 
less known, Wiis fought in the Gidf of Patnus, Here 
the author of Don guixote lost his left hand. 

Page 195, col. 2. 

“ Did many a Roman chief and A.slan king.”] It 
is .said, that, on the day pievloms U) the liattlc of 
Aetium, Antony had thirteen king.s at his levee. 

Page 195, col. 2. 

“Look where the sccoml OKir’s trophie.s rose"] 
Nieopolls, who.se ruins :irc most extcu.sive, is at 
.some distance from Aetium, wliere tlie wall of the 
Ilippoilrome survives in a few fragments. These 
ruins are largo nmsse.s of brickwork, the bricks of 
wldeli are joined by interstices of mortar as largo 
as the bricks tliemselvcs, and «iually duniblo. 

Page 19G, col. 1. 

“ He piLss’d l)lc;ik Pindus, Achorusia’s lake.”] Ac- 
c«»r.hng to Pomiuevillo, the lake of Yanina: but 
Pomiueville is always out. 

Pago 19(5, col. 1. 

“To greet Albania’s cldcf, wlio.so dread com- 
maiul."] Tlie cclelmited Ali Paelia. Of tins ex- 
lra(ir«linary man there is an incorrect account in 
PuUt|Ueville'.s Travel.s. 

Page 196, col, 1. 

“Hurl tljcir defiance far, nor yield, unless to 
gold. ’] Five thou.sjind .Suliotes, among tlie rocks 
ami in the cjustlc of Sull, witli.sttKid thirty thousand 
Albanians for cighU'en years ; the ca.stlc at last wa.s 
taken by bribery. In tliis contc.st there were sevcrjil 
acts performul not unwortliy of the better days of 
Greece. ■' 

Page 196, col. 1. 

“Monastic Zit/.a ! from thy shadv brow.”] The 
convent and village of Zitzji arc four lionrs journey 
from Joaimina, or Vanina, tlie capitil of the 
Pacluilick. In the valley the river Kalanias (once 
tlie Acheron) tlow.s, and, not hir from Zitza form.s 
a fine ciitaract The situation is perhaps the finest 
m Greece, tho\igh tlie approach to Delvinaehi and 
jiarts of Acarnania and .Ktolia may contest the 
lialm. Delphi, Parn;u5.sii.s, and, in Atticic even 
Cape c.'olonna and Port HaiihtI, are verv inferior- 
as also every scene in Ionia, or tlie Troud • I ain* 
almo.st inclined to suld the approach to Constanti- 
nople; but, from the different features of the hist 
a comparison can liardly be made. 

Page 196, eoL 1. 

“ Here dwells the ealoyer, nor rude is he.”] Tlio 
Greek monks are so called. 

Page 196, col. 2. 

“Nature’s volcanic amphillicatre."] The Chl- 
manot mounUiins api>car to liave been volcanic. 
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Page 196, col. 2. 

“Nodding above ; behold black Acheron ! “] Now 
called Kalamaa 

Page 196, col. 2. 

“The little shepherd In his white capote.”] Al- 
banesc cloak. 

Page 196, col. 2. 

“The sun had sunk behind vjist Toinorit.”] An- 
ciently Mount Toniarus. 

Page 196, col. 2. 

“ And Laos wide and fierce came roaring bv.”] 
The river Laos was full at the time the author 
passc<l it; and, iniinediately above Tepalccn, was to 
the eye as wide as the Thames at Westminster; at 
least in tlie opinion of the author and his fellow* 
tniveller. In the summer it imist be much nar- 
rower. It certjiinly is the finest river in the Levant; 
neither Achelou.s, Alpheus, Acheron, Scaman<ler, 
nor Cayster, approached it in brejidth or beauty. 


Page 198, col. 1. 

“And fellow-countr>*men have stood aloof—”] 
Alluding to the wreckers of Cornwall 

Page 199, col 1. 

“Tlie feast was done, the red T\inc circling fast.”] 
The Albanian Mussulmans do not abstain from 
wine, and, indeed, very few of the others. 

Page 199, col 1. 

“ Each Palikar his sabre from him cast”] Palikar, 
shortened when addressed to a single person, from 
XToAixapf, a general name for a soldier amongst the 
Greeks and Albancsc, who speak Komaic: it means, 
properly, “ a lad.” 

Page 199, col 1. 

“ While thus in concert they this lay half sang, 
half scream'd.”] As a specimen of the AJlwinian or 
Arnaout dialect of the Illyric, I here insert two of 
their most popular choral songs, which arc gener- 
ally chante<i in dancing hy men or women Indis- 
criminatclv. The first wonls arc merely a kind of 
chorus witliout meaning, like some In our own and 
all other languages. 


1. Bo, Bo, Bo, Bo, Bo, Bo, 
Naciarura, jwpuso. 

2. Naciarum na civin 
Ila i)en derini ti hin. 
Ha i)e uderi cscrotini 
Ti vin ti mar servetinL 

4. Caliriote me surinc 
Ea ha pc psc dua live. 

5. B»io, Bo, Ik), Bo, Bo, 

(Ji egem spirta oiiniro 

6. Caliriote vu le fuude 
Iklo vote tunde mndc. 

7. Caliriote me sunne 
Ti mi put c poi mi le. 

8. Se ti i>uUi citi mora 

Si mi ri ni veti udo gi:u 

9. Va le ni il che cadalc 
(V'lo more, more cclo. 

10. Phi hari ti tirete 

Plu liuron cia jini sell 


1. Lo, Lo, I come, I come ; be thou silent. 

2. I come. I nin; open the door that I may cater. 

3. Open the door by halves, that I may take my 

turban. 

4. Callriotes* with the <lark eyes, open the gate 

that I may enter. 

6. Lo, Lo, I hear thee, my soul 

6. An Arnaout girl, in costly garb, wiilks with 

graceful priilc. 

7. Caliriot maid of the dark eyes, give me a kiss. 

8. If I have kissed thee, what hast thou gained ? 

My soul is consumed with lire. 

9. Dance lightly, more gently, and gently still 

10. Make not so much dust to destroy your em- 
broidenMi hose. 


The last stanza would jiuzzlc a commentator ; the 
men have ccrbiinly buskins of the most beautiful 
texture, but the ladies (to whom the above Is sup- 
posed to be addressed) have nothing under their 
little yellow hoots and slippers but a wcll-tunicd 
ancl Rometinics very white ankle. The Arnaout 
girls are inueb handsomer than the Orcok.s, and 
their dress is far more pietnresipic. They prvscrve 


their shape much longer also, from l)eing alwuy.s in 
the open air. It is to lie observexi, that the Arnaout 
is not a written language : the words of this song, 
therefore, as well as the one which follows, are spelt 
acconling to their pronunciation. They are cople<l 
by one who speaks and understands the dialect 
perfectly, and who is a native of Athens, 


1. Ndl scfda tincle ulavossa 
Vettimi upri vi lofsji. 

2. .\h vaisisso mi privi lofso 
,Si mi rini mi la vossc. 

3. Cti tiusa roba stua 
Sitti eve tulati dua. 

4. Koba stinorl ssidua 
Qu mi sini vetti dua. 

6. Qurmini dua clvileni 
Koba ti siarmi tildi cni. 

6. Ct^vra pisa vaisi.sso me slnd rin ti liapti 
ICti ml hire a piste si gui dendroi tlltati. 

7. U<li vuni udorini udiri cicova cllti mora 
Udoriui taJti hollua u ede civimoni mora. 


1. I am wouudcxl bv thy love, and have loveil but 

to scorch myself. 

2. Thou hast consunicil me ! Ah, maid ! thou hast 

struck me to the heart. 

3. I have said 1 wish no dowry, but thine eyes and 

eyebushes. 

I The accursed ilowrj* I want not, but thee only. 

5 Give me thy charms, and let the jiortion fetxl 

the fiames. , 

0. I have loved thee, maid, with a sincere soul, 
but tbou hast left me like a withered tree. 

7. If I have placed niv hand on thy bosom, what 
have I gained ? iny hand is withdrawn, but 
retJiins tlie llame. 



• Tlie Albaucse, particularly the wouieu, are frequently termed ** Caliriotes,” for wliat reason I inquired 


iu vain. 
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I believe the two last stanzas, as they arc in a 
aifferent measure, ought to belong to another ballatl 
An idea something similar to the thought in the 
iMt lines wjis expressed by Socrates, whose arm 
^ving ^me in contact with one of hU ‘•vTroKdATrtot." 
C^tob^us or Cleobulus, the philosopher com- 
plained of a shooting jrain as far as his shoulder for 


wme days after, and therefore very properly rc^olvc<i 
di his discIiJlca in future without touching 


to tcacli 
thent. 


Psige 109, col. 1. 

“Tambol'roi! Tauibourgi! thy 'larum afar/M 
Drummer. ^ 

Pago 100, coL 1. 

“Chimariot, Illyrian, and dark Sulioter'i These 
sUmzas are partly taken from different Alhanese 
songs, ^ far as I wsus able to make them out by the 
exposition of the Alhanese in Romaic and Italian. 

Pago 190, col. 2. 

RcuieinlKjr the moment when Previsa fell”? It 
was taken by storm from tlic Krcnch. 

Page 100, col, 2. 

Page 100. col. 2. 

‘Giaours.’’] InOdcls. 

Page 190, col. 2. 

a Pachl "‘th dread.”] The insignia or 

Page 190, col. 2. 

hanlV”)" »’h)od OCT the 

bunks, j Horscnjcn. answering to our forlorn In.pc. 

Page 100, col. 2. 

Page 200, col. 1. 

1. 

1* air (ireecc ! sad relic of <lcpartcd wnrtli'”! 
Before I say anything about a city of wliich eVen-. 
*od}, traycllcr or not, has tliought it necessary to 
say something, I will rwinest Miss Owenson, when 
she next borrows an Athenian heroine for her four 
volumes, to have the goo<lncss to inurrv her to 
homehwiy more of a gentleman than a*“Di.sdar 
Aga ’ (who by the l>y is not an Aga), the mott 
mpolite of ijctty ortlcer.s, the great^t patron of 
larcenj- Athens ever saw (except Ix)rd E.), and the 
unworthy occupant of the Acropolis, on a han<lsoi e 
annual st t)end of 150 piastres (eight pounds sterlhJg) 
out of wh ch he has only to i)ay his giirrison, the nu^t 

i!'. ill-regulated Ottoman 

hinpTre. I sjjcjik It tenderly, seeing I was once the 
cau^sc of the husband of “Ida of Athens’’ nc-irlv 
suffering the hastimwlo; and because the siid 
^js<iar is a turbulent husband, and l>c{its his 
wife; so that I exhort and l>esccch Miss Owenson 
w sue for a separate maintenance in l>ehalf of “ Ida ’’ 
Having prernised thus much, on a matter of such 
nnport to the rcmlers of romances, 1 may now lejive 
Ida, to mention her birthplace. 

magic of the name, and all 
those associations which It would he pedantic and 

reppltulate, the very situation of 
Athens wotild render It the favourite of all who have i 

for art or nature. The climate, to me at least, j 


appeared a penjctual spring ; during eiglit months 
I never i^as^cd a day without being aa many hours 
on horseback : rain is extremely rare, snow never 
lies in the plains, and a cloudy day is an agreeable 
ninty. In 8i)aiu, Portugal, and cverj' part of the 
E.ast which I visited, except Ionia and Attica I 
perceived no such sujieriority of climate to our own • 
and at C’onsUintinoplc, where I passed Mav June* 
ami part ofJuly(l8iU], you mlght^damn the climate’ 

and complain of spleen,’’ live days out of seven. 

The air of the Morea is heavy and unwholcsoiiic, 
hut the moment you pass the isthnms in the 
direction of Mogjim the change is strikingly per- 
ceptible. But 1 fear Ilcslod will still ho found 
correct in his <lescription of a Bmotian winter 
\\q found at Liva<lia an “esprit fort” in a Greek 
bishop, of all free-thinkers ! This worthy hypocrite 
nillied his own religion with great intrepidity (hut 
not before his flock), and talke<l of a mass as a 
“coglloiicria.” It wsis impossible to think better of 
him for tills; hut, for a Ba'otian, he was brisk with 
all his absurdity. This phenomenon (with the ex- 
ception indeed of Thebes, the remains of Chfcrone'u 
the plain of Platca, Orchomenu.s, Llvjulia, and its 
nominal cave of Troplinnlus) wsis the only re- 
markable thing we ssiw before we pjissed Alouiit 
Cltlwroii. 

Tlic fountain of Dirce tunis a mill ; at least my 
companion (who, rc.solving to he at once cleanly and 
chissical, bathed in it) i>roiiouncc<l it to lie tlie 
fountain of Dirce, and anybody who thinks it worth 
while may contnidict him. At Ou^tri we drank of 
half a dozen streamlets, some not of the purest 
iH'fore we decided to our sati.sfactioii which was the’ 
true ('a.stalian, and even that had a villainous twang 
probably from the snow, though it did not thro\v 
us into an epic fever, like poor Dr. Chandler. 

From Fort riiyle, of which large remains still 
exist, the Plain of Athens, Pentelieus, Hymettus 
tlie Agcan, and the Acropolis, liurst ujion the eve’ 
at once ; in my opinion, a more glorious prosnect 
than even Clntra or IsUmla)!. Not the view from 
the Iroad, with Ida, the Hellespont, and the more 
<lisUint Mount Athos, can wjual It, though so sui)erior 
m extent * 

I heard much of the bcjmty of Arcadia, hut ex- 
centing the view from the Momestery of Mega.si)ellon 
(which is inferior to /itza in a cointnand of country) 
and the dc.sccnt from the rnounmins on the wav 
from IVinolitza to Argos, Arcadia has little to rc>- 
coinmend it beyond the name. 

“Sternitur, et dulces moriciisreniinlscitur Argos. ’ 

yi^dl could have put this into the mouth of none 
hut an Arghe, ami (with reverence ho it spoken) it 

of htatius, In mcdiis audit duo litora campis,” did 
uetually hear both shores in ero.'vslng the islliinus of 
( orinth, he had better eare than have ever been 
worn in such a journey since. 

Athens, ’ says a cefcliratod tojjogranljcr Is still 
tl.e most polished dty of tireece.'- ! 

Of Orecce, Imt not of the Greeks; for Joanuina in 
hp rus is umvenijilly allowed, amongst themselves, 
to he suiierlor in the wcjilth, refinement Icarnini^ 
and dialect of its inhabitant;. The AthenSJJ aft 
ranarkahlc for their cunning ; and the lower orders 
aix not improperly characterised in that proverb 
winch c^es tfiem with the “Jews of Salonlca, and 
the Turks of the JsegroponU’’ * 

Among the varhms foreigners resident in Atlicns 
French, Imiian.s, Germans, Ragu.sans, ic., there was 
never a difference of opinion in their estimate of the 
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Greek character, thouRh on all other topics they 
disputed with great acrimony. 

M. Fauvel, the French consul, who has passed 
thirty years princijially at Athens, and to wliose 
talents as an artist, and manners as a gentleman, 
none who have known him can refuse their testi- 
mony, has frequently declared in my bearing, that 
the Greeks do not deserve to l>e emancipated ; 
resisoning on the grounds of their “ national and 
Individual depravity I ” while he forgot that such 
<lci>ravity is to l>e attributctl to csmscs which can 
only l>c removed by the nieiisurc he reprobates. 

M. Ko<|UC, a French merchant of resi>ectal)illty 
long settled in Athens, asserted with the most 
amusing gravity, “Sir, they are the sjiinc canaille 
that exisUxl in the da i/8 0 / ThemistocleJi an aUirm- 
ing remark to the “Uuidator temi)oris acti." The 
ancients banisheil Themistocles ; the mo<lerus cheat 
Alonsieur Ko<iue; thus great men have ever been 
treated ! 

In short, all the Fmnks who arc fixtures, and 
imxst of tile Knglishmen, (Jermans, Danes, Ac. of 
l>iis.sage, came over by degrees to their opinion, on 
much the same ^)unds that a Turk in England 
would condemn tlic nation by wholcsjile, I>eeau 8 c he 
was WTonged l)y his lawjucy, and overcharged by his 
w;usherwoman. 

Ccrtiiinly it wsis not a little .stiiggering when the 
SIcurs Fauvel and Lusieri, the two greatest tlema- 
gogues of the day, who «li\ide between them the 
power of Pericles and the popularity of ('letui, and 
l)UZzlo the poor Waywo<le with jHirpetual dinorenccs, 
agreed in the utter comleinnatlon, “ nulla virtute rc- 
demi>tum,’' of the (irecks in general, and of the 
Athenians in particular. 

For my own hinnlile opinion, I am loth to hazarl 
it, knowing as I do, tliat there be now in MS. no less 
than five tours of the first magnitinlc and of the 
most thrcjitening aspect, all In typographical array, 
l)V |>ersons of wit and honour, ami regular common- 
place lK)ok 8 : but, if I may say this without oflence, 
it seems to me rather hani to declare so positively 
and iKTtinaciouslv.jus almost everybody hsvs declared, 
that tlie (;rcekJi,*bec“ausc they are very bad, will 
never l>e better. 

Eton and Sonnini have Itnl us astmy by their 
•anegvrics and projects: luit, on the oilier haml, 
)c Pauw and Thoniton have del)ase<l the Greeks 
bevond their demerits. 

The (Jrecks will never be independent: they will 
never lie sovereigns as heretofore, ami God forbid 
they ever should ! l)ut they may be subjet^ts without 
licing slaves. Our colonics arc not indci>cndent, 
but they are free and industrious, and such may 
Greece be hereafter. 

At present, like the Catholics of Ireland and the 
Jews tiiroughout the world, and such other cudgclle*! 
and hetenKiox pcojile, they suffer all the moral and 
physiciil ills that can afillct humanity. Their life 
is a struggle against truth ; they are vicious in their 
own defence. They are so uiiHsod to kindne.ss, that 
when they occasionally meet with it they look uixm 
it with suspicion, jus a dog often lieatcn snaps at 
your fingers if you attempt to cjircss him. “They 
are ungratt^ful, notoriously, abominably ungrateful I ” 
— this is the gencnil cry. Now, in the name of 
Nemesis I for what are they to bej?rateful? Where 
is the human being that ever conferred a benefit on 
Greek or Greeks? They are to be grateful to the 
Turks for their fetters, and to the Franks for their 
broken promises and lying counsels. They are to 
be grateful to the artist who engraves their ruins, 
and to the antiquary who carries them away ; to 


the traveller whose janissary flogs them, and to the 
scribbler whose journal abuses them. This is the 
amount of their obligations to foreigners. 

II. 

Franciscan Convent, Atubns, January 23, 1811. 

Amongst the remnants of the barbarous policy of 
the earlier ages, are the traces of bondage which 
yet exist in different countries ; whose inhabitants, 
however divided in religion and manners, almost all 
jigree in oppression. 

The English have at last compassionated their 
negroes, and under a less bigoted government may 
probably one day release their Catholic brethren; 
but the Interi)osition of foreigners alone can cmancl- 
iMvtc the Greeks, who, otherwise, appear to have as 
small a chance of redemption from the Turks, as the 
Jews have fl'om mankind In general. 

Of the ancient Greeks we know more tluin enough ; 
at Icjujt the younger men of Eunipe devote much of 
their time to the studv of the (ireck KTiters and 
history, which would dc more usefully spent in 
mastering their own. Of the moderns, M’c are 
IJcrhaixs more neglectful than they desen’e ; and 
while every man of jiny pretensions to learning Is 
tiring out his youth, and often his Jige, in the study 
of the language and of the harangues of the Athe- 
nian demagogues In favour of friicdoin, the resd or 
8 upi>oscd dc.scendants of these sturdy republicans 
arc left to the jictual tyranny of tneir masters, 
although a very slight effort is required to strike off 
their ciiaiiKs. 

To talk, as the Greeks thcmsclvc-s do, of their 
rising agsiin to their pristine suficriorlty, would Ikj 
ridiculous : as the rest of the world must resume Its 
harharism. after rc-assertiug the sovereignty of 
Greece ; but there seems to l>o no VC 17 great 
olkstJicIc, except In the apathy of the Franks, to 
their becoming an useful dependency, or even a free 
state, with i\ proi>er guarantee under correction, 
however, l>e It spoken, for many and well-informed 
men doulit the practicability even of this. 

The Greeks have never lost their hoi>c, though 
they are now more dividwl in opinion on the sulyect 
of their probable deliverers. Religion reconuneiids 
the Ruasians ; l)ut they have twice been dcccivc<l 
and aliandoii^ by that iKiwer, and the dreadful 
lesson they received after the Muscovite desertion 
in the Morca has never been forgotten. The French 
tlicy di.slike ; although the subjugation of the rrat 
of Eurojjc will, prohalfiy, be attended by the de- 
liverance of continental Greece. The islanders look 
to the f'ngllsh for succour, as they have very lat^y 
Iioascsscd themselves of the Ionian republic, Corfu 
excepted. But whoever appear with anus In their 
haruls will l>c welcome ; and when that day arrives 
Ilcjuen have mercy on the Ottomans; they cannot 
cxiK'ct it from the Giaours. 

But instead of considering what they have been, 
ainl sjMJculating on what they may be, let us look at 
them as they are. . . 

And here it is imiwsslble to reconcile the coutranctj 
of opinions : some, particularly the merchant^ de- 
crying the Greeks in the stronge.st language ; others, 
generally travellers, turning i>criods in their culog}’, 
and publishing very curious 8 i>eculatlons grafted on 
their former state, which can Iiave no more effect 
on their present lot, than the existence of the Incas 
on the future fortunes of Peru. . „ * 1 

One very ingenious person terms them the natural 
allies of Englishmen ; ” another, no less ingenious, 
will not allow them to be the allies of anybody, and 



(llotee to l^atotl'e 


dentes their very descent from the ancients ; a thin! 
more ingenious than eitJier, builds a Greek empire on 
a Ituasian foundation, and resUlses (on pai>cr) all 
the chiinems of Catherine II. to the question 
or their descent, what win it inqwrt whether the 
Mainotca are the lineal Laconians or not? or the 
present Athenians as indigenous as the Ijccs of 
Hyuiettus, or as the grasshoppers, to which they 
once likentKl themselves ? What Englishman cares 
if he be of a Danish, Saxon, Norman, or Trojan 
bloo<l ? or who, except a Welshman, is aiHicted with 
a desire of being descendctl from Caractacus ? 

1 he poor Greeks do not so much abound in tiic 
go^i tulngs of tUls world, as to rciuler even their 
claims to antiquity an olijcct of envy; it is very* 
cruel, then, in jlr. Tliornton to disturb them in the 
posscssi(m of all tiiat time has lea them ; viz. their 
nwligrce, of which they arc tlie more tenacious, as 
It IS all tliey can call their own. It would bo worth 
Willie to publisli togetlier. and compare, tlie works of 
Me-ssre. Ihornton and De Pauw, Eton and Sonnini- 
imnuiox on one si<ie, and prejuflice on the other! 
•Mr. ihornton conceives liimsclf to iuivc claims to 
puiilic conlldcncc from a fourteen ycura’ residence at 
1 cm : pcrliaps lie may on tlie sul*ject of the Turks 
Imt this cjui give Idni no more insight into the real 
state of (.rcecc and licr inlmbiuints, than as manv 

ilighlS*is*^ >Vapping Into tliat of tlio ^N esterii 

Conshuitinople live in Fanal; and 
if Mr. Ihorn^n <lld not oftener cross tlie (tohicn 
ilorn than Ids brother mercliants are accustomed 
to do, I should place no groat rclianeo on ids in- 
mrrimtion. J actually heard one of these gentlemen 
boast of their little genenil intercourse with the citv 
aud assert of himself, with an air of triumph, Unit 
lie liad been but four times at ConsUintinoiilc in as 
many years. * 

voyages in the Black Sea 
uith Urcek >e.xseLs, they guve liirn the sjuuc ideu of 

worn 'i ««r'vick in a Sc(»tch smack 

would of Jolmny Groat's liousc. Upon wl, at grounds 
then does he Hrn|gatc the riglit of con<lcmnlng by 
w holcside a liody of men, of whom he can know little^ 
It Is rallier a curious c ircutnsUnce tliat .Mr. Tliorn- 
ton, wiio so luvisldy tlispr.iiscs Pouciucville on every 
occiudon of mentioning tlie Turks, Inw vet recourse 
to 1dm a-s authority on tlie Greeks, and terms him 
an impartial observer. Now, Dr. Pompievillc is as 
ittle entukvl to Unit appellation as Mr. 'I'liornton 
to confer it on him. 

'J’lic fact l.s, wo are doplonibly in want of informa* 

“f the (Jrccks, and in particular 
tlicir literature, nor is there any proliability of our 
bcitigl)cttcruc<piainled, till our mtere«»uisc liccomcs i 
|"tbnate, or tiieir iinlcpetnlcncc confirmed, 
ilic iclations of piussing travellers are lus little to be 
depended on ius the invixtivcs of angry factors; but 
till somethmg more c^ui be attained, wc niu.st be 
sour^'*v ^ ^ the little to be aapdred from similar \ 
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However defective these may be, they are prefer- 
able to the pamdoxes of men who have rea<l super- 
IlciaUy of tlie ancients, and seen nothing of the 
nioflcrns, such as De Pauw ; wh(», when be asserts 
that the British breed of horses Is ruined l>y New- 
market, aud that the Spartans were cowards in the 
Held, betmys an c<nial knowledge of English horses 
and spartan men. Ills “ idiilosophical observations 
have a much better claim to the title of “poetical ’’ 
It could not be exi>ected that he who so Ilbeniliy 
condemns some of the most celebrated institutions 
of the ancient, should have mercy on the nioileru 
({reeks; ami it fortunately happens, that the ab- 
surdity of his hypothesis on their forefathers refutes 
Ids sentence on tneiiisclves. 

Let us trust, then, that in spite of the prophecies 
of Dc Pauw, ami the doubu of Mr. Thornton, there 
is a reasonable boi>c of tlio redeintition of a race of 
iiicn, who, whatever may be the errors of tiielr re- 
ligion and policy, have Iweii amply punLshed bv 
three centuries and a half of captivity. 


I.* "'m'* with .Mr. Thornton and T)r 

1 oiiqu*-\dle, who Jiavc* been eudly l»etween them of 
biully I bpiHUK the rtidUn'M Turkish inem ol 

Dr. Pouquevillc a long t.mry of a Mod.-m who 
BWidlowed corrosive Bublimote in such -luantilics th it ! e 
ac/iuire<i the iiiuiic of “ ,sidew»/uoi IV./^ ” V , ' ' ^ I'.** 

i a note twice the thukiic-s.s of the DocUPs anew l u-’ 
he questions the Dix tor's proficienev in tho ' 
tongue, and his veracity iu^ds owu^--^*‘fo;!“ ol^cnes 


la 

AfHE.ss, Franciscan Convent, March 17, 1811. 

“ I must have some talk with this learned Theban.” 

Sonic time after my return from Constantinople 
to tins city I rcccive<l tbc thirty-first minibcr of the 
hdinburgli Kcvlew as a great favour, and certainly 
at this dlsUincc an ucceiitable one, from the captain 
of an English frigate oil Salamis. In that number, 

review of a Freucli tnuislation 
of stnibo, tlicre are inlriMluccd some remarks on 
t he lumlern (freeks and ibcir literature, with a 
short account of Coray, a co-tninslator in the French 
vei-sloii. On those remarks 1 mean to ground a few 
observat «>n.s ; aud the spot where 1 m;w write will 
I hope, l>e sufllcient excuse for intrcMlucing them’ 
in a work in some degree connected with the sub- 
ject Coray, the most celebrated of living Greeks 
at IcjLst amoiig the Fraiik.s, was born at Scio (in’ 

I he Review, .Smyrna is suited, I have reason to 
think, incorrectly), and bisuies the translation of 
licccaria ami other works mentHmed by the Rc- 
jiewer, law publishwl a lexicon in Romaic and 
I- rench.if I may trust the assuniiice of some Danish 
tra\encrs lately arrivcfl from Paris; but the latest 
wc have seen here in French and (frock is that of 
(.rc„ory /olikogloou." Coray has recently been in- 

ilf 1 the tough irtrticii.lo 

I a rurkissh it n<»t1ung nioro than ** Vi/i,, 

ur a^k iiii^ or hi^ Staiid>o]ino aoiuaintancc lio wi^I 

mea?i' l/'/tn," put togfUior ((iRl reei ly 

iman the *tr««oM.er 0/ Muhlimate,” witliouf luv 
in tho vnsc : slcrniiviu^ 

and not iKdn^j a propor uaine on th/a 
^ an orthodox name enough vith 

tho addition of n. Aft<T Mr. Thornton^s fi«c*<ruont h n/q 
of profound Dnentabsin, he might have found "ids out 
before lie sang sii. h ikd.uis over Dr. Pouqueville ' 

Aft<?r thiK, I ttiuiK ‘‘TnivfUerK Factors” filriH 

Y ‘he aU,ve Mr. Tliornt^u has con 

hi, .."e, - N.l"'>vVYhr&fit 

toll .•'iitor^ lb not a jiro|K*r naon?. 

• I have in niy i>o»se»«i.,n an excellent lexicon « 
yAuKTtroe, which I reccive<l in exchange from K 

have neve; 

Ff 
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volved in an unpleaiiant controversy with M, Gail,* 
a Parisian commentator and editor of some trans- 
lations from the Greek poets, in consequence of the 
Institute liaving awarded liim the i)rize for his , 
version of Hippocrates “riepl {iSdrinv," 4fec., to the i 
disparagement, and consequently displeasure, of 
tlie said Gall. To his exertions, litcmry and patri- 
otic. great praise is undoubtedly due ; but a part 
of tnat praise ought not to be ^vitliheld from the 
two brotuers Zosima<Io (merchants settled in Leg- 
hornh who sent him to Paris, and malntjxined him, 
for tne express purpose of elucidating the ancient, 
and adding to the modem, researches of his country- 
men. Coray, however, is not considered by his 
countrymen equal to some who livctl in the two last 
centuries ; more particularly Dorotiieus of Mltylcne, 
whose Hellenic writings are so much esteemed by 
the Greeks, that Meletius terms him Mera rhv 
©ouKufitiTjv wai S€vo<t>u}VTa apiVTO^'EWijvu)v. (P. 224, 
Ecclcsliustieal History, vol. iv.) 

Panagiotes Kodrilois, tlie translator of Fontenelle, 
and Kamarsiscs, wlio tmnslated Ocellus Lucjinus 
on the Uiiiversc into French, Cliristodoulus, and 
nmre particularly Psali<la, whom I have convcrse<l 
with in Joannina, are also in high repute among 
their litemtl. The hist-merdioncd has published in 
Ilomalc and I^iitin a work on “True Happiness,'’ 
dcdiciited to Catherine 11. But Polyzois, who is 
stated bv the Reviewer to be the only modern 
except Coray who Inus distinguished himself by 
a knowledge of Hellenic, if he l>e the Poly/.ois Lain- 
pauitziotes of Yanina, who lias published a nunil>cr 
of editions in Romaic, was neither more nor less 
than an itinerant vender of books ; with the con- 
tents of which he had no concern l>cyond his name 
on the title iiagc, placc<l there to secure his proiicrty 
in the publication ; and he wsis, moreover, a man 
utterly <icstitute of .schohustic aapiircments. As 
the name, however, is not uncommon, some other 
Polyzois may have edited the Epistles of Aristametus. 

It Is to be 'regretted that the system of continental 
idockade has clo.stsi the few channels through which 
the Greeks received their publicjitions, particularly 
^■enice and Trieste. Even the common grammars 
for children arc become too do;ir for the lower 
orders. Amongst tliclr original works the Geogra- 
phy of Meletius, Archbisliop of Athens, and a multi- 
tude of theological (piartos ami poetical pamphlets, 
arc to be met witli; their grammars and lexicons | 
of two, three, and four languages arc nmnerons j 
and excellent. Their poetry is in rhyme. The i 
most singular piece I liave lately seen is a satire 
in dialogue between a Russian. English, and Frencli , 
traveller, and the Waywmlc of Wallachia (or Black- 
bey, ivs they term him), an archbishop, a merchant. , 
and Cogia 'Baehi (or primate), in succession ; to all 
of whom under tlic Ttirks the writer attributes tbeir 
present degeneracy. Their songs arc sometimes 
pretty and patlictic, l)ut tlieir tunes generally un- : 
pleasing to the ear of a Frank ; the best is the 
famous “ AeOr< TraiSe? rCiv 'EAA»jra>t',' by the unfor- 
tunate Riga. But from a catalogtie of more than ' 
sixty authors, now before me, only tlftecn can be | 
found who have touched on any theme except theo- 
logy^ 

• In Gail’s pamphlet against Ccray. he talks of “ tlmpy- ! 
ing the insolent Ilellenist out of the windows.” On this | 
a French critic e.\clainis. “,\h. mj' Go.l ! throw an Ilel- 
lenist out of the window! what s-acrilege ! ” It rcrf.^nlv ; 
would he a serious business for those authors who dwell 
in the attics: but I have quoted the p-issasre incredy to 
prove tile similarity of style among the coutniversialists 
of all ix>]ishcd countries; London or Edinburgh could 
hardlv parallel this Parisian ebullition. 


I am intnLstcd with a commission by a Greek of 
Athens named Marmarotouri to make arrange- 
ments, if possible, for printing in London a trans- 
lation of Barthelcmi's Anacharsis in Romaic, as he 
has no other opportunity, unless he despatches the 
MS. to Vienna by the Black Sea and Danube. 

Tile Reviewer mentions a school established at 
Hecatoncsi, and suppressed at the instigation of 
Scbsistiaui ; he means Cidonics, or, in Turkish, 
Haivali ; a town on the continent, where that in- 
stitution for a hundred students and three pro- 
fessors still exists. It is true that this establishment 
wjis disturbed by tlie Porte, under tlic ridiculous 
pretext that the Greeks were constructing a fortress 
instciid of a college : but on investigation, and the 
payment of some purses to the Divan, it has been 
pcnnltttxi to continue. The principal professor, 
namc<l Ueniamin, (I.c. Benjamin), Is stated to be 
a man of tiilent, but a freethinker. He was bom 
in Lc-sbos- stmlled in Italy, and Is master of Hel- 
lenic, Latin, and some Fr.ink languages: besides a 
smattering of tlie sciences. 

Though It is not my intention to enter farther 
on this topic tlian may allude to the article In 
(jucstion, I cannot but ob.scrvo that the Reviewer s 
lamcntsition over the fall of the Greeks appears 
singular, when he closes it with these wonls: ‘'The 
change is to be attributed to their misfortunes 
rather than to ang 'physical degradation.'' " It 
may be true that the (irceks arc not physically 
degenerated, and that Constautinoiile contained on 
the day when it changed masters as many men of 
six feet and upwards as in the hour of prosi>erity ; 
but ancient history and moilern politics instruct 
us that something more than physical perfection 
is neccs.sary to preserve a stiitc in vigour and in- 
dependence ; and the Greek.s, in jiarticular, are a 
melancholy examjde of the near connexion between 
moral degradation and national ilccay. 

The Reviewer mentions a plan '‘tee. believe by 
Potemkin for the purillcation of the Konialc; and 
I have endcavouretl in vain to procure any tidiugs 
or tmees of its exisU-nco. There wa.s an academy 
in St. Petersburg for the Greeks; but it was stip- 
pre-ssed by Paul, and luis not been rcviytxi by Ids 

succcs-sor. , , 

There is a slip of the pen, and it can only be a 
.slip of the iKin. in p. S'*, No. 31 of the ‘‘Edinburgh 
Review,” where these wonls occur:— Me arc told 
that when the capital of the Ejist yielded to tiOiy- 
^nan ." — It mav be presumed that this last word 
will, in a future edition, l>e altered to .Mahomet II. 
The “ladles of Constantinople,’’ it seems, at that 


• In a fonucr numlwr of the Edinburgh Review, 1S(W. 
• is observed: “ lyord Byron ixvss'd some of bis wriy 
ears in Scotland, whore he might have learned that 
ibroch does not moan a hiiQfiipe, anv n'cre than a«« 
leans a tbldU." Quory,— W:\s it in Scotland that the 
t)ung gentlomon of the Edin})urgh Review learned that 
objman moans }{ah(r»ut //. any more than crutcisut 
loans but thus it is, ^ 

“Cuxlimus inque vicom pnolK'nius crura eagittis. 
he mistake soomod so rnmi>h tcly a lapse of the pen 
rom the groat siuiibird}/ of the two 
)tal abH'Ture of error from the former rages of the 
irv leviathan) that I should have parsed >t <*7^^ '“.I")? 

Ixt. had 1 not perceived in the Edinburgh 
icclious exulUition on .all such detections. 

■cent one, where words and syllables subjMte of 
iiisifion and trarisrwsition : and the -alove^n^n^ 
ardlel passage in iny own case \rre.-istiblv Prorwll^ me 
> liint how much e.asier it is to be critical tbjui wrreet. 
he having enjoyiHl many a 

ictorios, will hardly begrudge me a slight ovotum for 
ic prcscDU 


(llo^ce( ^o ^atofb’e ^tfgntnage. 
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period spoke a dialect, ** which would not have dU>- 
paced the lips of an Athenian.’’ I do not know 
now that might l)e, but am soro' to say the ladies 
in general, and the Athcnian.s in particulsir, are 
much altered ; being far from choice either in their 
dialect or expressions, sis the whole Attic race are 
barbarous to a proverb 

“*0 ‘A0J7i/a, irporrj 
Ti yaiSapoos rpe'i^eit Twpa," 

In Gibbon, vol. x. p. ICI, Ls tlio following sentence 
“The vulgar dialect of the city wsis gross and bsir- 
bsirous, though tlse compositions of tlic church ami 
palace sometimes aflectwi to copy the purity of the 
Attic models.” \Vhatevcr may be Jisscrted on the 
subject, it is dlthcult to conceive that the “ladies 
of Constantinople,” in the reign of the bust Caisar, 
snoko a purer dialect than Anna Comnena wrote 
tnree centuries iKjfore: and tliose royal pages are 
not esteemed the best models of compodtion, al- 
tliough the priuecs-S yAwTTai' tlxev ‘AKFlBOiS ’Am* 
KiCov<T<u>. Inthc Kanal,and in Vanina, the l)estGreck 
is spoken : in tlie latter there is a flourishing school 
under the direction of Psalida. 

'riicrc Is now in Athens a pvipll of Psalida’s, who 
Is making a tour of obsenation through Greece : 
he Ls intelligent, and better educatcsl than a fellow- 
commoner of mo.st colleges. I mention this as a 
proof that tlie spirit of inijulry is not donnaut among 
tlie Greeks. 

The Keviewer mentions Mr. Wright, the author 
of the beautiful poem “Hone lonlcjc,’’ as (pialiruxl 
to give details of these nominal Koman.s and de- 
gcnenite (Greeks; ami also of their language: but 
Sir. Wright, tlujugh a good poet and an able man, 
lias ma<ie a mIsUike wlicre no states the Albanian 
dialect of the Romaic to appnixlmatc nwircst to 
the Hellenic; for the All)anians speak a Romaic 
iis notoriously corrupt a.s tlie Scotch of Aberdeen- 
shire, or the Italian of Naple.s. Vanina, (where, 
next to tlie Fanal, the (JreoK is purest,; altliough 
the capital of All Pacha’s iloiiiinlons, Is not in 
Alliania, but Epirus; and beyond I>elvlnachi in 
Albania Proper up to Argyrocastro and Tepaleeu 
(beyond whiem I did not lulvance) they spoke worse 
Greek than even the Athenians. 1 wius attcudeii 
for a year and a half by two of these singular 
mountaineers, whose mother tongue is Ill)ric, and 
I never heard tliem or tlieir countrymen (whom I 
liave seen, not only at home, but Ri the amount of 
twenty tbou.sand in the army of Vely Pacha) praised 
for their Greek, but oRen laughed at for their pro- 
vincial barbarisms. 

I liuNC in my i)os.se.ssion about twcntv-flvc letters, 
amongst which some from the Roy’ of Corintli, 
written to me by Notanis, tlie Cogia Bachl, and 
others by the dragoman of the Caimacam of the 
Morca fwhich last governs in ^■ely Pacha’s absence), 
are sahi to be favourable .specimens of their episto- 
lary style. I hLso received some at Constantinople 
from private persons, written in a most hylierbolical 
slyh^, hut in tiie true antique chanicter. 

The Reviewer proccc^ls, after some remarks on 
the tongue in its jiiust un<l present state, to a para- 
dox (page 6Ci) on the great mischief the knowle<lgc 
of his own language has done to Coray, who, it 
seems, Is less likely to understand the ancient Greek, 
because he is perfect nuistcr of the modern ! This 
oliscrvatlou follows a paragraph, recommending, in 
explicit terms, tlic study of the Romaic, as “ a power- 
ful auxiliary,” not only to the traveller and foreign 
mercliant, hut also to the clas.slcal scliolar ; in short, 
to everj-botly except the only persou who cau be 


I thoroughly acquainted with ILs uses; and by a 
parity of reasoning, our oM language is coujecturwl 
to be probaiilv more attainable by “ foreigners ” 
than by ourselves! Now, 1 am inclined to think, 
that a Duteli Tyro in our tongue, (albeit hl]n.self 
of Saxon bloo«l} would be sadly peri»lexed with 
“Sir Trlstrcm,” or any other given “Auchinleck 
JIS.,” with or without a grammar or glossary ; uihI 
to most apprehensions it seems evident, that none 
but a native can accpilre a competent, far less com- 
plete, knowle<Igc of our obsolete idioms. We may 
give tlie critic credit for his ingenuity, but no more 
lielicvc him than we do Smollet’s lasinahago, who 
maintains that the purc.st English is spoken In 
Edinburgli. Tliat Coray may err is very possible ; 
but if he does, tlic fault is in the man nitlier than 
in his motlicr tongue, which is, jus it ought to l>c, 
of tlic grcjitcst aid to the native stmlent.— Here tlie 
Reviewer proceeds to liusiness on Strabo’s trans- 
lators, and here I close my remarks. 

Sir W. Drummond, Mr. Hamilton, Lord Aberdeen, 
Dr. Clarke, CaptJiin Leake, Mr. Gell, Mr. Walpole, 
and many othei-s now in Engliind, have all tlie re- 
quisites to furnish dcUiils of this fallen people. The 
few observations I luivc oflered I shoultl nave left 
where I made them.luul not the article in (jucstion, 
and above all the spot where I read it, induced me 
to advert to those pages, which the advjintjige of 
my present situsition enabled me to clear, or at 
lca.st to make the sitteinpt. 

1 have en<leavoure«i to waive the iicrsona! feelings 
which rise in <lc.spite of me in touching upon any 
part of the Eilinburgh Review; not from a wLsli to 
conciliate the fjivour of its writers, or to cancel the 
remcmbr.uice of a syllable I lia\ c formerly published, 
l»ut simply from a .sense of the impropriety of mix- 
ing up private resentments with a ilistpdsition of 
tlie present kiml, and more iiarticulurly at this 
distance of time and place. 

Amongst an enslaved people, obliged to hiivc 
recom-se to foreign iiie.s.scs even for their books of 
religion, it Is lcs.s to lie wondered at that we And 
so few puidieations on genend subjects tluui tluit 
we find any at all. The wliolc number of the 
Greeks, Kcatterixl up and down the Turkish empire 
ami elsewhere, may amount, at mo.st, to three mil- 
I lions; and yet, for so scanty a number, it is impos- 
j slide to di.Mover :iny mition with so grcjit a pro- 
portion of books and their authors as tlic Greeks 
of the present century. “ Ay,’’ liut say the generous 
advocjitcs of oppres.>ton, who, while tlicy assert the 
I Ignonincc of the Greeks, wish to prevent them from 
dispelling it, "ay, hut these are nio.silv, if not all, 
ccelesijujtical tnicts, and consequentfy goo<l for 
nothing.’’ Well ! aii<l pray what else cau they write 
about? It is pleasjiiit enough to hear a Frank 
particularly an Englishman, who mav abuse the 
government of his own country; or u'Frenchnian, 
who iiiiiy abuse every govermnent except his own, 
and who may r.uigc at will over every pliilosophleal, 
religious, seientiric, sceptical, or monil subject 
sneering at the Greek legends. A Greek must not 
write on politics, and cannot touch on science for 
want of instruction; if he doubts, he is excommu- 
Ideated and damned ; tlierofore his countrymen are 
not iHiisuned wiili nuMlcrn philosophy; jind as to 
montls, thanks to the Turks! thcre’are uo such 
tilings. \\\mt tlien i.s left liim, if he has a turn for 
scribbling? Religion jukI holy biograi>hy; and it 
is natnnil cnougii that tliose who have so little in 
this life should look to the next. It is no great 
wonder, then, that in a catalogue now before me 
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of fifty-ftvc Greek writers, many of whom were lately 
living, not above fifteen should have touchetl on 
anything but religion. The caUiloguc alluded to is 
contained in the twenty-sixth chapter of the fourth 
volume of Melctius’ Ecelesi:istical History. 

Page 200, col. 1. 

“Spirit of frccdoin! wlicn on Phyle’s l>row.’*J 
IMiylc, which coniniaiuls a bcjiutiful view of Athens, 
lias still considerable remains: it was seized by 
Thrasybulus, previous to the expulsion of tlic 
Thirty. 

Page 200, col. 1. 

“Treiiililing beneath the scourge of Turkish 
hand.”l The ditticulties of tr.ivelhng in Turkey 
have been much exaggerated, or rather have con- 
siderably iliminishcd, of late years. The Mussul- 
mans Inive been beaten into a kind of sullen civility 
\ory coiiifortalile to voyagers. 

It is liazardou.s to say much on the subject of 
Turks and 'I'lirkcy ; since it is possible to live 
amongst them t«Vnty years without atapiiring 
information, at le:ust from themselves. As far jus 
my own slight experience carried me, I have no 
complaint to make; l)ut am indebteil for many 
civilities (I might also say for fricndshiih, and 
much hospitality, to Ali Pacha, his son Veil Pacha 
of the Morea, and several others of high rank in 
the provinces. .Suleyman Aga, late Governor of 
Atliens, and now of Thelics, wjus a hon vivant, and 
as social a being a.s ever sat cro.vs-lcgged at a tniv 
or a tal)le. During the carnival, when our English 
party were nnusiiuemdlng, both himself and his 
successor were more happy to “receive masks,” 
tlian any dowager in (Jrosvcnor-.s<iuarc. 

On one occjuvion of his supping at the convent, 
his friend and visitor, the Ca<ll of Thebes, wius 
carried from talile perfectly (jualifled for any club 
in Ghristcmlom ; while the wortliy Waywo<le him- 
self triumphe<l in his fall. 

In all money transactions with the Moslems, I 
ever found the strictest honour, the liighcst dls- 
intcrestecinoss. In transjicting husiness with them, 
tliere are none of those clirty peculations, under the 
name of lntcre.st. din'crence of exchange, commis- 
sion. Arc. itc., uniformly found in aiiplying to a 
(Jrcck consul to cash bills, even on the first houses 
in i’era. 

With regard to presents, an established custom 
in tlic Ea-st, you will rarely find yourself a loser ; as 
one worth accejitancc is genenilly returned by 
another of similar value —a lioi*sc, or a shawl. 

In the capital and at court the citizens and 
courtiers arc formed in tlic same school with those 
of Chri.stiaiiitv ; but there does not exist a more 
honourable, friendly, and high-spirited character 
than the true Turkish provincial Aga. or MonIciii 
country gentleman. It is not meint hcre to dc.sig- 
natc the governors of towns, but those .\gsus who. 
by a kind of feudal tenure, possc.ss lauds and 
houses, of more or less extent, iii Greece and Asia 
Minor. 

The lower ortlers arc in as tolerable discipline a.s 
the rabble in countries witli greater jiretensions to 
civilization. A Moslem, in walking the streets of 
our eountrv-towns, would be more incomnioded in 
England than a Frank in a .similar situation in 
Tiirkev. Reginicnhils arc the he.st tr.ivclling clrcs.s. 

The’ best accounts of the religion and (lincrcrit 
sects of Islaniism, may be found in D'Ohssons 
Frt'nch ; of their manners, Arc. iK-rhaps in I hornton s 
English. The Ottomans, with all their defects, arc 


not a ]>cople to l>c desi»isc<l. Equal, at least, to the 
Spaniards, they arc superior to the Portuguese. If 
it be dillicult to pronounce what they are, we can 
at least siiy what they arc not : they are not treach- 
erous, they are not cowardly, they do not burn 
heretics, they are 7iot assas.sins. nor has an enemy 
advanced to t/ieir capital. They are faithful to 
their sultan till he becomes unfit to govern, and 
devout to their God without an inquisition. Were 
they driven from St. Sophia to-morrow, and the 
French or Russians enthroned in tlielr stead, It 
would liecoine a question whether Europe would 
gjiln hv the exchange. England would certainly 
be the loser. 

M ith regard to that ignorance of which they are 
so genenvUy, and sometimes ju-stly, aceusc<l, it may 
he (louliteil, always excepting Fninccand England, 
in what useful points of knowle<lge they are ex- 
celled by other nations. Is it in the common arts 
of life? In their manufactures? Is a Turkish 
.sjibrc inferior to a Tolculo? or is a Turk worse 
clothed, or lodgcil, or fal and taught, than a 
Spaniard ? Are their Pacluus worse cilueatcd than 
aCJrandcc? or an Effencii than a Knight of St.Jago? 

I think not. 

I reniemhcrMahmout, the grandson of All Pacha, 
asking whether my fellow-traveller and myself were 
in the upper or lo’wcr House of Parliament. Now* 
this question from a boy of ten jears old proved 
that Ills education had n’ot i)ccn neglected. It may 
he doulitcd if an English hoy at that age knows the 
illfleroncc of the Divan frorn a College of Dcn'i.s?.s ; 
hut I am verj’ sure a Spanianl does not. How’ little 
Mahinout, surroundc<l, as he ha(i been, entirely bv 
his Turkish tutors, had learnc<l that there was wich 
a tiling as a Parliament, it were uselc.ss to con- 
jecture, unlc.ss we suppo.so that hi.s instructors did 
not confine his studies to the Koran. 

In all the mosques there are schools established, 
which are very rcgxilarly attcndeil ; and the jioor 
are taught without the church of Turkey being jiut 
into peril 1 believe the svstem is not yet printed 
(^tliough there is such a thing as a Turkish press, 
and books printed on the kite military institution 
of the Nizam (Jediild) ; nor have I hcimi whether 
the Mufti and the Molhis have subscribctl, or the 
Caimacan and the Teftenlar taken the alarm, for 
fear the ingenuous youth of the turban should w 
tiiught not to “pray to God their way.’’ The 
Greeks also— a kind o’f Ea.stcrn Irish papists— ^liavc 
a college of their own at MayniMith, — no, at Ilaivali; 
where the lictcrodox receive much the same kind of 
counten:uice from the Ottoman ns the (’’atholic 
c«)llegc from the English legislature. V ho shall 
then afllrm that the I'urks arc ignorant bigots, 
when they thus evince the exact proiM>rtion or 
ciiristian ’charity which is toleniUxl in the most 
prosperous and orthodox of all jHisslble kingiloins . 
Rut though thov allow all this, they will not sufier 
the Greeks to pa’rticipatc in their priiileges : no, let 
them flirht their battles, and juiy their hanttch 
(taxc.sl, be lirubbcd in this world, and <lanmc<l in 
tlic next. .\nd .shall we then emancimte our 
Irish Helots? Mahomet forbid! e should then 
be bad Musksulmans, and worse Christians : at pie- 
svut we unite the best of both-je.su:tical faith, 
jin'l .somctliing not much inferior to 'Dirki.di tolera- 
tion. 

Page 200, col 2. 

“Receive the fiery Frank, lier former guest.’] 
When taken by the Latins, and retained for several 

years. 
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Page 200, col. 2. 

“The prophet’s tonib nf all its i)iow.s spoil."] 
Mecca and Medina were bikon some time ago by 
the WahalKjes, a sect yearly inercjtsiiig. 

Page 201, col. 2. 

“Tby vales of evergreen, thy hills of snow."] On 
many of the mountains, particularly Liakura, the 
snow never Is entirely melted, jjotwithsbindlng the ■ 
lnten.se heat of the summer; but 1 never saw it lie 
on the plains, even in winter. 

Page 201, col 2. 

“ Above its prostrate l)retlircn of the cave.’’] Of 
Mount Pentellcus, from whence the marble wa-s ilug 
that constructevl the public eilillees of Athens. Tlie , 
modern name Is Mount Men<lell. An lrnmen.se | 
cave, forme«l by the cpiarrie.s, still remain.s, and will i 
till the end of time. I 


sand pia.strcs,ai)ont nine hundred pound.s! Alas! — 
“K-vpende — (juot libra>; In diice summo — Inve- 
nies!"— was tlio ilust of Mllthules worth no more ? 
It could scivrcely have fetchixl less if sold by iveiyht. 

Pago 205, col. 2. 

“In ‘pride of place’ hero List tlie c;igle flew.”] 

Pride of iilaeo " Is a term of fah omy, and nieans 
the highe.st pitch of flight. See Macbeth, etc.: — 
“An eagle towering- In his piideof place," &c. 

Page 2<'iG, col. 1. 

“Such as llarim.dius drew on Alhems’ tyrant 
lord."] Sec tlio famiuis s<ing on IlaruKHllus ami 
.\ri.sto;;iton. 'I’he Irest Kn.'lish tninslation is in 
liland’s Antliolofjy.by .Mr. (.sine.- Lord (Miief Justice) 
Denman : — 

“ With myrtle my sworl will I wreathe,’’ &c. 


Pago 201, col. 2. 

“ Colonna’s clifl', ami glc,'im.s along the wave."] 
In all Attica, if we except Athens itself and Mara- 
tlion, there is no scene more interesting tlian (.’ai>e 
C'olonna. To tlie antiquary ami arti.st, sixteen 
columns are an inexhau.stible source of observa- 
tion and design ; to the philosopher, tiic sup[)Osed 
scene of some of I*lato‘.s convers;itlon.s will not l>e 
unwelcome; ami the tniveller will he .struck with 
tlie hejiuty of the pros[)eet over "Isles that crown 
the -'Kge:in deep Imt, fur an Englishman, C’olonna 
liius yet an additional Intere.st, as the actual spot 
of Falconer's shi[)wreck. Pallas ami Plato are for- 

f 'otten, in the recollection of Falconer and Cauip- 
lell : — 

“ Here in the dead of night by Lonna’s steep, 

Tlie .seaman’s cry was licanl along the deep.” 

This temple of Minerva may he seen at sea from 
a great ili.stance. In two journey.s which I made, 
and one voyage to Cape Colonmi, the vievv from 
cither side, by land, wjis le.s.H striking tlian the 
approach from the isles. In our scconcl land 
excursion, we hiul a narrow escjipo from a party 
of Mainotes, concealed in the caverns beneath. We 
were told afterward.s, by one of tlielr pri.soners, 
subswjueiitly ransomed, that tluy were deterreil 
from attacking us by the apiR‘arance of my two 
Albanians; eonjeeturing very sagacIoiLsly, but 
fal.scly, tliut we had a complete guard of these 
Arnaouts at hand, they reuiaiuwl .stationary, and 
tlms saved our party, wliieh wjis too small to liave 
oplK).se.l any eflectual resistance. C’olonna is no 
less a re-sort of painters tlian of pirates ; tlierc 

“The hireling artist plants his paltry desk. 

And makes degr:ule«l nature plcturc.s<|uc.” 

(See Hmlgson's Ijidy Jane (»rcy, <te.) 

But there Nature, with the aid of .\rt, has done 
tliat for herself. I WiW fortunate enough to engage 
a very superior (ierman artist ; and hope to renew 
my aei|uaintan<e with this and many other Levan- 
tine scenes, hy the un-ival of his iierformances. 

Page 202, col. 1. 

“ When Marathon became a magic word.”] “Siste 
^■iato^— bero-.i calcjis!” w;is the epitaph on the 
famous C’oimt .Morel what then must be our 
feelings when sUnding on tlie tumulus of tlie two 
hundretl (.(Jrceks) who fell on .Marathou? Tlie 
jirlncipal barrow has rei-ently been openol by 
Fauvel: few or no relic.s, its viises, Ac. wore foumi 
by the exc.ivator. 'I’he plain of Marathon wms 
oifered to nie for sale at the sum of .sixteen thou- 


Page 20t1, col. 1. 

“ And all went merry a.s a marri:igc-bcll.”] On 
the night previous to the action, it is s;iid that 
a hall wjis given at Brussel.s. 


Page 207 , col. 1. 

“.\ml Evan’s, Donald's fame rings in each clans- 
man’s ears!”] .Sir Evan C’ameron, and his desttendant 
Donald, the “gentle Lochiel " of the ' forty-live.’’ 


Page 207, col. 1, 

“Ami Ardonne.s waves above them her green 
leave.s,’’] The wood of Solgnles is sujiposed to ho 
a remnant of the forest of .\rdennes, famous in 
liolardo’s Orlando, and iimiiortal in Sliake.siicare’s 
"As Vou Like It.’’ It is also celebrated in Tacitus, 
as lieing the spot of sueoes.sfuL defem-e hy the 
(Germans again.st tlie Uouian Lncruaeliments. I 
have ventured to adopt the name connected with 
noliler us.sociation.s than tliose of mere slaughter. 


Page 207, col. 2. 

“ I turn’«l from all slie brought to those she could 
not Ivring.”] .My giiiilo from .Mount St. Jean over 
tlie tlelil seemed intelligent and accurate. The 
place where .Major Howanl fell wins not far from 
two lull and solihiry trees (ilierc was a third cut 
down, or shlvertNl in the battle), which stuml a few 
yartls ft-om each otlier at a ) athway’s slile. 
Beueatli these he dic<l and was buried. 'I'he liody 
b:us since been reiiioveil to England. A .small hollow 
for tlie pre.sont marks where it lay. Imt will probalfly 
soon be oflaeed ; the plougli has 'neeii U[)on it, ami 
the grain Ls. After pointing out the dillcrent spots 
where I’icton and other gallant men had iierlslied, 
the guide said, "Here .Major Howard lay; I was 
near him when woumleil.” I told him my rebitlou- 
: .ship, and he seemeil then still more anxious to 
point out the particular spot ami elreuinslances. 
The place is one of the mo.st marktsl in the lield, 
from the iKrculiaritv of the two trees above men- 
tioned. I went on fiorsebiu-k twice over the ilelil, 
comparing it witli my recollection of similar scenes. 
.Vs a plain, VVaterloo seems marked out for the 
scene of some great action, though tliis may be 
I mere imagination: I have viewc«l with attention 
^ those of l’latea,'l'roy. .Mantlncji, Leiictra, (’Jneroncii, 

I and Maratlion: and the field around Mount St. 

I Jean and Hougoumont appears to want little but 
, a better cause, ami that uiidcllualilo but impressive 
1 halo which the lapse of ages tlirows around a 
; eelehratcd .sp.it, to vie in interest with any or all of 
i these, excei-t, perliap.s, the last mentioned. 
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Page 208, col. 1. 

on tlie Dead Sea’s shore.’'] 
i he (tabled) apples on the brink of the lake Asphal- 
tites were said to be fair without, and, within, ashes. 
\ ide lacitiis, llistor. lib. v. 7. 

Page 209, col. 1. 

> cynics earth were far too wide a 

den. J Ihe great error of Napoleon, “if we have 
writ our annaLs true,” was a contimicHl obtrusion on 
niankind of his want of all coiiiniunitv of feeling 
for or with them ; jierhaps more onen.sive to human 
vanity than the active cruelty of more trembling 
and suspicious tyranny. Such wore his speeches to 
public as-semblies as well as indivuluals : and the 
.single e.xj)re.ssion which he is .s;iid to have use<i on 
returning to I’aris after the Itussian winter had 
(lestrtiyed his army, rulibing his hands over a lire 
Ihis IS pleasiinter than .Moscow,” would probably 
alienate more favour from his cause than the de- 
struction and reverses which led to the remark. 

i’age 209, col. 2. 

I *' these outlaws corKpierors should 

have ? J ’ \\ hat wants that knave that a king 
should have'?” was King James's {]uestlon on 
meeting Johnny Armstrong and his followers in 
full accoutrement.s.— See the lialla.l. 

Page 210, col. 2. 

“The castle^l cr.ig of Drachenfel.s,”) The castle 
of Dratiientels stands on the highest suniniit of 
the Seven .Mountains ” over tlie Khine banks ; it 
Is in mins, and connected with some singular tra- 
ditions. It is tile first in view on the road from 
Ponn, Imt on the opposite .side of the river; on 
tliis bank, nearly facing it, are the remains of 
another, called the Jew's Castle, ami a large cro.ss, 
commemorative of the murder of a chief by his 
brother. 'J’he number of ciustles aud cities along 
tlie course of tlie Khine on l>oth sides Is verv 
great, and their situations remarkably beautiful. 

Page 211, col. 2. 

“The whiteness of his .soul, and thu.s men o'er 
him \vej)t.”J The monument of the voung and 
lamenUsl Geneml .Marecau i killed bv a rille-ball at 
Alterkirchen, on the htst day 4.1 the'fourth year of 
the French rejiublie) still remains a.s desvribed. 
The Inseriptions on Ids monument are ratlier too 
long, and not retpiired; his name w:us enough; 
France adored, and licr enemies admired; both 
wept over him. llis funeral wa.s attended by the 
generals and detachmeiiLs from lioth arniio.'l In 
thesiimo grave General lloche is interre<l, a gallant 
man also in every sense of the word ; Imt tliough 
he distliiguislied himself greatly in liattle, he ha<l 
not tlie good fortune to (lie there: his deatli was 
attended liy .siwiiicions of jioison. A .se|Kir.ite 
monument (not over his liody, which is Imried by 
.Marceau's) is niised for him iie.ir Andeniaeh, opjm- 
slte to which one of Ids most memorable e.xiiloits 
was performed, in thixiwing a liridge to an island 
on the Khine. 'i'he shajie and style are din'erent 
from that of .Marceau'.s, and tlie iuscrijition more . 
simple and plea-sing: — “The Army of the Sambre 
and -Meuse to its Communder-in-Cldef Hoehe.” 

This is all, and as it should be. lloche wjls 
esteemed among tlie first of France's earlier generals, 
before Puonaparte monopolisc^l her triumphs, lie 
was the destined commander of the invading army 
of Ireland. 


Pjige 211, col. 2. 

“ Here Ehrenbreitstein, with her shatter’d wall.”] 
Ehrenbreitstein, i.e. “the broad stone of honour” 
one of the strongest fortresses in Europe, was dis- 
nijmtled and blown up by the French at the truce 
of Leoben. It bud been, aud could only be, reduced 
by famine or treaeherj-. It yielded to the former, 
aided by surjirlse. After having seen the fortidca- 
tious of Gibraltar and Malta, it did not much strike 
by comparison ; but the situation is commanding. 
General Marceau besieged it In vain for some time, 
and 1 slejit in a room where I was shown a window 
at which he is said to have been standing obsen’iug 
the jirogress of the siege by moonlight, wht*n a ball 
struck immediately below It. 

Page 212, coL 1. 

“ L n.scpulchred they roam'd, and shriek’d each 
wandering ghost.”] The cha|xjl is destroyed, and 
the pyramid of bones diminished to a small number 
by the Burgundian legion in the service of France ; 
who an.xiously etTaced this record of their ancestors’ 
lejis successful invasions. A few still remain, not- 
with-stauding the pains taken by the Burgamdlaus 
for ages (all who p;iss(j<I that way removing a bone 
to their own country), and the less justiflahle 
larcenies of the Swiss postilions, who carried them 
oil to sell for knife-handles : a purjicsc for which 
the whiteness Imljil>ed by tlie bleaching of years 
had rendered them in great rc^iuest. Of these 
relics 1 ventured to bring away as much as may 
liave made a tjuarter of a hero, for wliich the sole 
e.\cuse is, that if I had not, tlie ne.xt piusser-by might 
have perverted them to worse uses than the careful 
preservation wliieli 1 intend for them. 

Page 212, col. 2. 

“ Levell'd Aventicum, hath strew’d her subject 
lands."] Aventicum, nciir .Mor.it, wa.s the Koman 
ca]jital of Helvetia, where Avenclius now stands. 

I’age 212, col. 2. 

“And held within their urn one mind, one heart, 
one dust.”] Julia Aliunula, a young AveutUiii 
priestc.s.s, died soon after a vain endeavour to save 
her father, condemned to death as a traitor by 
Aulus Cu'cina. Her ejjitajjh was (iiscovered many 
years ago it is thu.s Julia Alplnula: IIlcjaciH). 
Infellels jiatris, infeli.x prole.s. Diia? Aventlu; .Saeer- 
do.s, Exorare patris netrem non potui: Male niorl 
in fatis ille erat. \ ixi annos xxiw.'’— I know of no 
human coinjiositlon so affecting jus this, nor a history 
of deeiier interest. These are the names and 
sictions whicli ought not to iwrlsh, and to which we 
turn with n true and healthy tenderness, from the 
wretched .and glittering deUdl of a confused mass 
of conquests and hjittlcs. witli which the mind is 
roused for a time to a false and feverish .sympathy, 
from whence it recurs at length with all the uau.sea 
conscipient on such intoxication. 

l*agc 212, col. 2. 

“In the sun's face, like yonder Alpine snow.”] 

This is written in the eye of .Mont Blanc (June 3rd, 

I Sid), wlilch even at this dlsuince dazzles mine.— 

(July 2'>lh.) 1 this day observed for .some time the 

distinct reflection of .Mont Blanc and Mont Argen- 
tic-re in the cjilm of the lake, which 1 wascrc»sslng In 
niy I>oat; thedistjmee of these mountains from their 
mirror is sixty miles. 

Page 213, col. 1. 

“ By the blue ni.shlng of the arrowy Rhone.”] The 
colour of the Rhone at Geneva is blue, to a depth of 
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tint which I have never seen equalled in water, 
salt or freslr, except in the MedlterranoAn and 
Archipelago. 

Page 1114, col. 1. 

“This hallow’d, too, the memorable kias,”! This 
refers to the account in his “Confessions” of his 
jMUislon for the Comtesse trUoudetot (the mistress 
of St Lambert), and his long walk every morning, 
for the sake of the single ktas which was the com- 
mon saluUitlon of French ac(iualntance. Rouascau’s 
description of his feelings on this occjislon may be 
conslderftl as the most pa.sslonate, yet not Impure, 
description and expression of love that ever kinillctl 
into words ; which, after all , mu.st be felt, from their 
very force, to be Inadccpmte to the delineation; 
a painting can give no .suiHcient idea of the ocean. 

Page 215, col. 2. 

"Of earth-o’ergazliig mountiin.s, and thus tike.”] 
It is to lie recollected, that the most beautiful and 
Impres-slve doctrines of the divine Founder of 
Christianity were delivered, not in the Temide, but 
on the Mount. To wiilve tlie (pnr.stion of devotion, 
and turn to liuiiian elocjuence, — the most effectual 
and splendid specimens were nut pronounce<l within 
walls. Demosthenes addressinl the public and po[>u- 
lar Jw-Hcmblies. (icero spoke in the fonim. Tliat 
this aildeii to tlielr effect on the iniml of both onitor 
and hearers, may be ccmcelved from tlie diflerence 
between what we read of the emotions then and 
there pro<iuced, ami tliose we ourselves experience 
in tlie peru.sal in the closet. It Ls one thing to read 
tile Iliad at .Sigu um and on the tumuli, or bv the 
springs with Mount Ida above, and the plain' and i 
rivers ami Archipelago around you ; and another to : 
trim your taper over it in a snug libniry— Do*- I 
know. Were tlie early ami rapid progre.s.s of what 
is calleil .Methodism to lie attributed to any cause 
lieyond tile enthushism excited by its vehement 
faith and doctrines (the truth or' error of wldch 
I presume neither to canvass nor to (piestion), 
i should venture to a-scribc it to the practice of 
preaching In the fiHdx, ami the unstUilie<l and 
extemporaneous effusions of its teachers. The 
Mussulmans, whose erroneous devotion (at Icitst ' 
in the lower orders) is most sincere, and therefore 
Impressive, arc accustomed to repwit their jirc- 
scrlbed orisons and prayers, wlierever they may be, ; 
at the .stated hours— of course, frtsjuentiv in the ' 
open air, kneeling ujion a light mat (which they 
carry for the purpose of a be<l or cushion a.s : 
re<|uired): the ceremony busts .some mlnute.s, during I 
which they are totally absorbed, ami onlv living in ‘ 
-their supidlcallon : nothing caiMlisturh them. On ; 
mo the simiile and entire sincerltv of these men i 
and the spirit which appenre^l to' he within ami 
upon them, made a far greater imprciislon than any 
general rite wldch w:us ever performo.l in places 
of worship, of whiirh I have seen those of ahno.st ! 
every persmuslon under the sun ; Including most of ! 
our own sectaries, and the (Jrcek, the Catholic, I 
the Armenian, the Lutheran, the Jewish, and the 
•Malioinetan. .Many of the negroes, of wliom there 
are numbers in the Turkish empire, are Idolaters | 
and liave free exercise of their helicf and its rites • 
.some of tiiese I had a illspint view of at Patras’ ' 
and, from wiiat 1 could make out of them they I 
appearwl to he of a truly Pagan description, and i 
not Very agre<-al)le to a .sjiecUitor. ■ 

Page 215, col. 2. 

"The .sky Is changed! -ami such a change' Oh I 
night.”) The llmmh-r-storm to which tliese lines i 


refer occurre<l on the 13th of June, 1816, at mid- 
night. I have seen, among the Acroceruunlan 
mountiilns of Cldmari, several more terrible, but 
none more beautifuL 

Page 217, col. 1. 

“And 8un*sct into rose-hues sec.s them wrought.”] 
Rousseau’s HdloLse. Lettre 17. Part I \'., note. “ Ces 
montagnc.s sont si hautes (|umno dcml-heure aprCs 
le .solell couche, leurs sommets sont 6clalr<;‘s de ses 
rayons ; dont le rouge forme sur ces dines blanches 
une belle couletir de rose, qu’on a|)er(;oit <lc fort 
loin.”— Tlds applie.s more particularly to the heights 
over Meillerle.— " J’alhil ^ Vevay lugcr i la (.'Icf, et 
pendant deux jours (pie j’y restai 8an.s voir per- 
sonne. Je prls pour celte villc un amour (pii in’a 
suivi dans tou.s mas voyagas, ct ipd m’y a fait 6tablir 
cnfiii les heros de mon roman. Je dirais volontlers 
a ceux qui out du goOt et ipd sont semsibles: Allez 
ii Vevay— vLsitez le pays, examinez les sites, pro- 
menez-vou.s .sur le lac, ct dites si la Nature ira pas 
fait cc beau pays lamrune Julie, pour une Claire, ct 
iHJur un St. Preux ; mais ne les y cherchez pas.” — 
Las Cifii/tygionn, livre iv. p. 306, Lyon, etl. 1796.— In 
July, 1816, I made a \oyage round the Lake of 
(leneva: and, as far jus my own observations liave 
lei me in a not unintere.steil nor inattentive .survey 
of Jill the scenes most celcbnited by Kous.seau in ids 
"lICloi.se.” I can safely sav, that in this tliere is no 
exaggeration. It would lie diihcult to see Clarens 
(witli the scenes around it, \’evay, Cliillon, BOveret, 
St. Gingo, Melllcrie, Kivan, and the entrances of 
tlie Rhone) wltliout being forcibly struck with Its 
iHJCuliar u<iapt}itiou to the j>crsons and events with 
which it hjus been ucopled. Rut this is not all ; the 
fading with wliich all around Clarens, and tlie 
oj)l)osite rocks of .Mcillcric, is invested, is of a still 
lughcr and more comprehensive onlcr tlian the 
mere sympatliy with individual i)jLs.^ion ; it is a 
.sense of the existence of love in its most extended 
aiKl s\jhlime capacity, and of our own jiarticipation 
of its good jirul of Its glory ; it is tlie great jjrlnclple 
of the universe, which is there more comlensed, hut 
not less manifested ; and of wldch. though knowing 
ourselves a part, wc lose our imlividualitv, and 
mingle in the beauty of the whole.— If Kou.sseuu 
bail never wrltU-n, nor lived, tlie same as.sociations 
wouhl not less have belonged to such sccne.s. He 
lia.s jidded to the Interest of Ids works by their 
adoiition; he lists .shown Ids sense of their l>eauty 
by the .selection; hut they have done that for idin 
wldch no humsin being could <lo for them.— I Imd 
tile fortune (gotsl or c\il sts it might he) U) sail from 
.Melllcrie (wliere we lan.led hir some lime) to 
.St. Gingo during a lake storm, whlcli added to tlie 
magidlicence of all jiround, althougli occjisionallv 
accompanie*! by danger to tlic lioat, wldch was small 
Jind overloaded. It wjus over this very part of the 
hike that Rou.sseau hjus driven tlie boat of St. Preux 
an<l .MiKiame Wolmar to .Meillerie for .sliclter during 
a tempe.s-t On gaining the sliore at St. Gingo, 

I fouml that the wind hsul been .sulllcieutly strong 
to blow down some fine old chestnut trees on the 
lower part of the mountains. On the opposite 
heiglit of Clarens is a cliateau. The lulls are 
covere<l with vineyiirds, and interspersed witli some 
small hut beuutlfid woovis ; one of tlicse was named 
tlie “ Bosquet de J idle ; ” and it is remarkable tliat 
thougli long ago cut down by the bruUil selllslmess 
of the monks of St. Bernard (to whom the land 
appertainctl), tluit the ground might be enclost-d 
into a \ine\ard for the miserable drones of an 
execrable suuerstIUon, thy inhabitants of Clarens 
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Ktill point out the spot where its trees stood, calling 
it by the name which consecrated and survived 
them, llousseau has not been particularly fortunate 
in the presenation of the local habitations ” he 
has given to “airy nothings.” The Prior of Great 
St. Bernanl has cut down some of his woods for the 
sake of a few casks of wine, and Buonamrte has 
levelled part of the rocks of Meillerie in improving 
the roiui to the Simplon. The road i.s an excellent 
one ; but I cannot quite agree with a renuirk which 
1 heani made, that “La route vaut mieux que les 
souvenirs.” 

Page 217, col. 2, 


and hardly sufficient dchneation of an August 

evening (the eighteenth), as contemplated in one 

01 many ndcs along the banks of the Brenta, near 
La iuini. 


“Of names which unto you liequeath'd a name.”] 
\ oltaire and Gibbon. 

Page 218, coL 2. 

which thus itself 

sulwlued. ’J 

< — “If it lie thus, 

J'or Banquo's issue have I filed my mind.”— 

Macbeth. 

Page 218, col. 2. 

‘O’er others’ griefs that .some sincerely grieve.”) 
It is .s;ild by Uochefoucjiult that “there is alicai/.^ 
something in the misfortunes of men’s best friends 
not illsplcasing to them.” 

Page 221, col. 1. 

“She looks a sea C’ybele, fresh from ocean.”] 
Sabcllicu.s, describing the appeamnee of Venice, 
lijis made use of the above image, which would not 
be iioetical were it not true.— “ Quo lit ut (lul 
superne urbem contcmplotur, turriUm Udluris 
imagliicm mollo Oceano Ilguratiiiii so putet iii- 
.si)icere.” 

Page 222, col. 1. 

“SparUi hath many a worthier son than he.”J 
The answer of tlie mother of BnisUhus, the Lace- 
(hemonlan genenil, to the strangers who praisc<l the 
memory of her son. 

Page 222, col. 2. 

“The ‘ Planter of the Lion,’ which through fire.”] 
TIjat is, the Lion of St. 5Iark, the sUuuhird of the 
rcoublic, which is the origin of tlio wonl I’antaloon 
-Piantaleone, Pautsileon, I’untalcon. 


Page 225, coL 1. 

“ Or, it may be, with demons, who impair.”] The 
str^gle is to tlie full as likely to be with demons as 
with our better thoughts. Satan chose the wilder- 
ncss mr the temptation of our Saviour. And our 
unsullied John Locke preferred the presence of a 
child to complete solitude. 

Ihige 226, coL 1. 

“ Victor or vanquish’d, thou the slave of friend or 
foe. ] The two stanzas xlh. and xliii. are, with the 
exception of a line or two, a translation of the 
lamou.s sonnet of Pilicaja “ I mliiL Italia, O tu eul 
feo la sorte ! ” 

Page 226, coL I. 

“ Wandering in youth, I traced the path of him.”] 
The eelehrate<l letter of Servius Sulpicius to Cicero, 
on the death of his <huighter, descril>es as It then 
wius, and now Is, a iwth which I often tracc<i in 
Greece, both by sea and land, in diflerent journeys 
and voyages. “ On my return from Asia, as 1 was 
Sidling from ./Egina towards Mcgani, I Ix^an to 
contemplate the pros|>ect of the countries around 
me: .<Egina was l>ehiud, Mcgani before me; Pir.eus 
on the right, Corinth on the left : all which town.s, 
once famous and flourLshing, now lie overturned an<l 
buried in their ruin.s. UiH>n this sight, I could not 
but think presently within myself Alas ! how do wo 
poor nutrUils fret and vex ourselves If any of our 
friends hapi>en to die or be killed, whose life i.s yet 
.so short, when the carcaascs of so many noble citius 
lie here exiMisal before me in one view,” — tJec 
Middleton’s Cicero, voL IL, p. 371. 

Page 226, coL 2. 

“Tlie skeleton of her Titanic form.’” It Is Poggio, 
who, looking from the Capitoline hill upon ruliu**! 
Itomc, breaks forth into the exclamation, “ L’t nunc 
Omni decorc midaU, prostp.ita jacct, Inslur gigantel 
cadaveris corrupti nUjue umlique exesL” 


Page 222, col. 2. 

“Uedemption rose up in the Attic Mu.se.”J The 
story Is told in PluUirch’s Life of Nicuis. 

Pago 22.1, col. 1. 

“ And Otway, Uadclill'e, Sehiller, Shake.spearc’s 
art.’’] “N’cnice Preserved;” “.Mysteries of Udol- 
plio;“ “'I’lio Ghost-Seer, or Armenian;” “'rhe 
.Merchant of ^'enice ; ” “Othello.” 

Page 22.3, col. 1. 

“ But from their nature will the tannen grow,’’) 
Tanncn is the plural of tanne, a si)ecie.s of flr 
peculiar to the Alps, \vhich only thrives in very’ 
rocky parts, wliere .scarcely soil ’sulHclent for Its 
noiirl.shment can bo found. On these spots it 
grows to a greater height than any other mountiin 
tree. 

Page 221, coL 1. 

“ floats through the azure air— an island of the 
blest ! ”J The above de.scriptlon may seem fantas- 
tical or exaggerated to tluKse who have never .seen 
an Oriental or an lUdian .sky, yet it i.s but a literal 


Page 227, col. 1. 

“Feeding on thy sweet cheek ! while thy lip.s are.’’] 

'O<f)9a\fxovi fff'Tta*'. 

“Atquc oculos p:iscat uterciuc .suos Ovid. 
Amor. lib. it 

Page 22f), col. 2. 

"Charming the eye with rlrca<I,— a matchle.ss 
cataract”] 1 saw the Cjtscnti del .Marmore of Tend 
twice, at dlrtercnt perio<l.s— once from the summit 
of the preciidcc. and again from the valley’ lielow. 
The lower view is far to be preferrwl, if the traveller 
Inus time for one only ; but In any point of view, 
either from above or Indow, it is worth all the 
ca.scados and torrents of Swltzerlaiul put together: 
the Stsnd)ach, Rciehenbach, Pissc Vaehe, full of 
Arj’cnaz. ifce. arc rills in comparative apiK*arance. 
Of the fall of .Schafl'hausen 1 cannot speak, not yet 
having seen it. 

Page 229, col 2. 

"An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge.”] Of tlie 
time, place, and qualities of tliis kind of Iri.s tlie 
reader will see a short account in a note to Manfred. 
The fall looks so much like “ the hell of waters, 
tliat Aildi.sun thought the de.scent alhnied to )jy 
the gulf in which Aiecto jilunged Into the infernal 
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regions. It is singular enough, that two of the finest 
^s^fles in Luroi)c should Im; artificial— tliis of the 
A elino and the one at Tivoli. The tmvcllor is 
strongly recpinmended to tnvee the A'cllno, at IcjLst 
M high as the little lake called Pic' di Liiik The 

?'’J' ’• ancient nutur- 

nihiit Ixii.), amongst 

other Iwjutiful varieties, rcinarkal the daily niln- 

A scliolar of great name 
AW a treatise to this district alone. Sec 

Aid. Manut “De Ueatlna rrl,c .Vgroiiuc,'’ ap. 
ballengre, Thcsiuir. tom. i. p. 773 . * ^ 

Page 229, col. 2. 

“ Sits on more shaggy summits, and where roar.” I 
In the greater part of .Switzerland, the avalanches 
arc Known by the name of luuwiric. 

Page 230, col. 1. 

u.'.LV’m ‘rrP'‘* lesson, forced down wortl hv 
'loni. J Ibcse stinzii.s may probably remind the 
reailcr of Knslgn Northerton s remarks, “ I>— n 

^ rejLsons for our dislike are not 
V M i expre.'vs, that we become 

buiut> . that we learn l>y rote before we «in irct bv 
heart; that the freshness i.s worn awav, ami the 

^ 1 * 1 * a.lvantagc de;i(lencd and 

wV»>n ? ’ anticipation, at an age 

when we can neither feel nor understand the power 

wUb^'lf*^^* ^ ^“n rccndrcs an ae<iuainUini« 

with life, iis well as l.atln and (Ireek, to relish, or to 

Sr!“ ‘ rc;ison, we never can l>o I 

of ShaKsf)carc (“To he, or md to be,” for instanc-e) 
l>al*it of having tlicni hammered into u.s at 
eight jciirs old, jus an excrci.se, not of mind but 
of tnemory: so that when we are old cnouKh to 

Kiinr.’. ^ continent, young 

persons are Uiught from more common authors 

’r<i‘rt'*dnyi T'* till their maturitv; 

pique or aierslon towards the place of mv edii 
^'b^‘; / thouKl/an Idle ami 

« T. 7 r? .f l» been. and with rcjuson;- 

mv nr- there wa.s the happiest of 

"rnr -^ w-iL Pf^'^I'tor, the Itcv. Hr Joseph 

l>rurj, the lie.st anri worUnc^st Meuti [ c\’vr 

too well, though too l:iU‘, wlien I have erred —and 
whose counsels I have but followed when I have 
done well or wisely. If ever this hnperfect record of 
my fcclltigs towards him should reach his eves let 
it rennnd him of one who never tlunks f irim buJ 
with grantmle and vencration-of one- ho oul I 
na^re gladly bojist of Jmving heen his pm ^ f 
liy more closely following his injunctions he cou d 
retlect ajiy lionour upori his ijistrtictor. ’ 


Page 231, col. I. 

“Beheld him win two realm.s, and, hapjjier, yield 
hi.s l)rejitb.”J On the 3rd of .Septend)cr Cromwell 
gainer! the victor}’ of Dunbar ; a year afterwards lie 
oi)tjilncd “hi.s crowning mercy” of Worcester; and 
a few' yciirs after, on the wirne <hiy, whlcli lie ija(l 
ever esteemed tlic most fortunate for 1 dm, dierl. 

Page 232, col. 1. 

“Our senses narrow, and our resuson friiil.”] 

' Omnes pcnc votercs; qul nihil cognosol. nihil 
ncrccpl, mhil scirl po.s.sc dl.xerunt ; angustos sensus • 
hubecillos animos. brevla curricula vita;; in pro- 
fundo vcritatemdcmcnsim ; opinlonibu.set Inslitutl.s 
omnia teneri ; nihil veritfitl rclinqui : deineeni 

omnia tencbriscireumfusji esse Jlixcrunt.”—Aejylcm 

I. 13. The eighteen Imndrcil veans which liavo 
clapscrl since Ucero wrote tids have not removed 
any of the Imperfections of liunmnity: and the 
complaints of the jinclent philosi)phcrs may, without 
injustice or an'ectation, he tran.scribeU in a poem 
written yesterday. * 

Page 233, col. 1. 

“There is a stem round tower of other davs.”) 
Alluding to the tomh of Cecilia Mctella, called Cai>o 
dl Buve. JSce “ Historic;il Illustrations,” j). 20iJ. 

Page 233. col. 2. 

shed ” 7 '^” favourites-early death; yet 


Page 230, col. 2. 

-''tdpios’ toiul) conUdn.s no ashes now ”1 For 

a comment on tliis ami the two following sfin/'us 
V.ll “ Ili-storicd IlhSmtio^V' 

P:»ge 230, col. 2. 

“Ihc trebly liundn;<l triumph.s! and the dav”l ' 
proshis giv(-s 320 f.,r ti.e number of trimm.b.s 'ilj 

rV*) Panvluius bySir Gib- 
bon and the modem writers ^ ♦•n.uio- 


I ^^^oviyiv, anoOinjo’K^i 

I To yap Oauftv ovk aiax.p'oi/ a\\’ al^xpi^i Oavtiv, 

cdiU lTsT”^' ^'***'‘ *****^"^*^- Gnomici, p. 231, 

Pi-ge 23J, col. 1. 

“There is the moral of all human titles.”) The 
author of the Lifeof Clccro, speaking of the opinion 
I pitertiilned of BriUtin l)y that onitor and his eon- 
tciiqiorary RomarLs, lias the following elotnient 
• From tl.clr ruillerics of tl,f« S 

mi.sery of our island, one cannot 
htlp rellecting on tlie surprising fate and revolutions 
2’ ^/"K'doms ; how Rome, once the mistre.ss of the 
worbl, the scat of arts, empire, and glorv, now lies 

I>overty, enslaved to 
nf ^**’*^' as well {US to the mo.st contemiJtiblo 

‘'’**Pt'r'’tition and religious imposture; 
^rinle this remote country, ancientlv the jest amf 
contempt of the polite Romans, fs become the 

li»>crty plenty, Sind letters ; llotirishing 
m al the sirts and refinements of ti\il life- vet 

V^' 1^^^ **^*^'‘’ same cotirse whicJi Romo 
lUsclf hjwl run before it, from virtuous industry to 

pfitW luxury; from luxury to an 

f corrui)tlon of morals: 

tdl, b} a. toUl flegenenicy and lo.ss of virtue, Iwing 
grown ripe for destruction, it falls :i prey at last to 
sotno hanly oiiprcssor. amf, with the loss of 1 bertv 
losing everything that is valuable, sinks gradually 
again into its original barbarism.” (See “lIKstorv 

'^‘ulliu-s Cicero, sect. li. vol. ii. J? 

Page 234, col. 2. 

subihn/”rTi‘‘'‘' »ni, whose ashes .slept 

by St Peu-r • tli?t of ^ Inijan i.s .surmounted 

ou 1 cM,r y tiKit of Aiircliim hv 

“Historical Illustrations,- p 2 U. ^ ^ 

Page 235, eol. 1 . 

Ricuzi I last of Romans ! While the tree ”J Tho 

Ff3 
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name and exploits of Rienzi must be familiar to the 
reader of Gibbon. Some details and inedlted manu- 
scripts. relative to this unhappy hero, will be seen 
In the ‘‘Historical Illustrations of the Fourth Canto,” 
p. 248. 

Page 236, col. 2. 

“Yet let 118 ponder boldly — 't is a base.’’] “At all 
events,” says the author of the “Academical Ques- 
tions,” “ I trust, whatever may be the fate of my 
own speculations, tliat pliilosophy will regain that 
estimation which it ouglit to i>osscss. The free and 
pliilosophic spirit of our nation has been the theme 
of admiration to the world. This was the proud 
distinction of Englishmen, and the luminous source 
of all their glory. Shall we then forget the manly 
and dignified sentiments of our ancestors, to pnite 
in the language of the mother or the nurse aliout 
our good old prejudices? This is not the way to 
defend tlie cause of truth. It was not thus that 
our fathers maintained it in the brilliant pcrio<is of 
our historj’. Prejudice may be trusted to guard the 
outworks for a short space of time, while reason 
slumbers in the citjidel ; but If the latter sink into 
a lethargy, the former will quickly erect a standard 
for herself. Philosophy, wisdom, and liberty support 
each other : he who will not rca-son is a bigot ; he 
who cannot is a fool ; and he who dares not is 
a slave.”— Vol. i., pref., pp. 14, 15. 

Page 239, coL 1. 

“Like laurels on the bald first Cfcsar’s head.”) 
Suetonius informs us that Julius Ctesar was par- 
ticularly gratified by that decree of the senate which 
enabled him to wear a wreath of laurel on all 
occa.sions. He was anxiou.s, not to show that he 
was the conqueror of the world, but to hide that he 
was bald. A stranger at Rome would hardly have 
gncssccl at the motive, nor shouhi we without the 
help of the historian. 

Page 239, col. 1. 

“While stands the (’ollseum, Rome shall stand.”] 
This is quoted in the “Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” as a pi-oof that the Coliseum was entire, 
wiien seen by tlie Anglo-Saxon pilgrims at the end 
of the seventh, or the beginning of the eighth, 
century. A notice on the Coliseum may be seen in 
the “ lilstorical Illustrations,” p. 263. 

Page 239, col. 1. 

“From Jove to Jesus — .spared and blest by 
time.”] “Though plundered of all it.s brass, except 
tile ring which wjus necessary to preserve the aperture 
above; though cxpo.se<i to repeated fires; though 
sometimes flooded by the river, an<l always open to 
the ndn. no monument of c<iual anticjulty is so well 
prc.scrvcd a.s this rotundo. It pa-ssed with little 
alteration fn)m the Pagan into the present worship ; 
and so convenient were its niches for the (Jhri.stian 
altar, that Michael Angelo, ever studious of ancient 
beauty. Introduces! their do-sign as a mo<lel In the 
Catholic church.”— /-Vrifi/f/rs p. 137, 2nd edit. 

Page 239, coL 1. 

“Their eves on honour'd forms, whose busts 
around them close.”] The Pantheon hsus been 
made a receptacle for the bu.sts of modern greiit, 
or, at least, distinguished men. The flood of light 
whicli once fell through the large orb above on the 
whole circle of divinitlc.s, now shines on a numerous 
assemblage of mortals, .some one or two of whom 
have been almost deified by the veneration of their 


! countrymen. For a notice of the Pantheon, see 
“Historical Illustrations,” p. 287. 

Page 239, col. 2. 

“Tlicrc is a dungeon, in whose dim drear light”] 
Tills and the three next stanzas allude to the story 
of the Roman daughter, which is recalled to the 
; traveller by the site, or pretended site, of that 
I a<ivcnture, now shown at the church of St. Nicholas 
I in Carcere. The difticultics attending the full 
belief of the tale are stated in “ Historical Illustra- 
tions,” p. 295. 

Page 240, col. 1. 

“Turn to the mole which Hailrian rear’d on 
' high.”] The castle of St. Angelo. Sec “Historical 
, Illustrations.” 

Page 240, col. 1. 

“But lo ! the dome — the vast and wondrous 
dome.”] This aud the six .stanzsis have a reference 
to the church of St. Peter's. For a nic«asurcment of 
the comiMiratlve length of this basilica and the other 
great churches of Eurojic, sec the pavement of St. 
Peter's, and the “Classicjil Tour through Italy,”, voL 
II. I). 125 ct sc<i., chap. iv. 

Page 242, col. 1. 

“Nations have arm’d in madness, tlicstrangc fate.”] 
Mary died on the .scaflbld ; Elizabeth of a broken 
heart; Charles a hermit : Louis XIV. a bankrupt 
in means and glory; Cromwell of anxiety; and, 
“the greatest Is behind,” Napoleon lives a prisoner. 
To these sovereigns a long but superfluous list 
might be added of names equally illustrious and 
unhappy. 

Page 242, col. 2. 

“ IjO, Ncmi ! navell'd in the woody hills.”] Tlie 
village of Ncml iwsus near the Aritian retreat of 
ITgcria, and, from the shades which emhosomod the 
temple of Diana, has jircsen-ed to this day its dis- 
tinctive apiK'llatioii or 2’Ac Grove. Neml is but an 
evening’s ride from the comfortable Inn of Albano. 

— ♦♦ 
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Page 245, col. 1. 

“That tomb whicb, gleaming o’er the clifT.”! A 
tomb above the rocks on tlie promontor)*, by some 
.suiiiioscd the sepulchre of Thcmistoeles. 


Page 245, col. 2, 

“ Sultana of the Nightingale.”] The atbichment 
of the nightingale to the rose is a 
Persian fable. If I mistake not, the Bulbul of 
a thousiind talcs ” is one of his appellations. 


Page 246, col. 1- 

“Till the gav mariner’s guitar.”] The giiitar is 
the con.sbiiit amusement of the Greek sailor nj 
night; with a stcjidy fair wind, and during 
it is aceompaniod always by the voice, and often U} 
dancing. 

Page 246, col. 1. 

“ Where cold Obstruction's apathy "] 


“ Av but to die and go wc know not where, 

To ’lie in cold obstruction ?” 

Measure for .Measure, Act ill. sc. i. 
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Pago 24fi, col. 2. 

“The first, last look by death revealM ! '’J I trust 
that few of my readers have ever had an opportunity 
of witnessing what is here attempted in description ; 
but those wijo have will ])robahly retain a painful 
remembrance of that singular bcaiity whitm per- 
vades, Vith few exceptions, the features of the dead, 
a few hours, and but for a few hours, after “the 
spirit Is not there.” It is to be remarked in cases 
of violent death by gun-shot wountls, the expression 
is always that of languor, whatever the natunil 
energy of the sufferer^s character ; Imt in death 
from a stab the countenance preserves its tnnts of 
feeling or ferocity, and the mind its bla.s, to the htst. 

Page 247, col. 1. 

“ Slaves— nay, the bondsmen of a slave.”] Athens 
iti, the property of the Kislar Aga (the slave of the 
seraglio and guartlian of the women), who appoints 
tiie Waywodc. A pander and eunuch— these arc 
not polite, vet true appellations— now governs the 
governor of Athens ! 

Page 247, col. 2. 

“In echoes of the far tophaike.”) ‘•Tophaike,” 
musket. The Jlalnun is announced bv tlic cannon 
at sunset : the illumination of the mosque.s, and the 
firing of all kinds of small arm.s, loaded with baU, 
proclaim it during the night 

Page 247, col. 2. 

“ Swift JUH the hurl'd on high jerrccd.”) Jcrrccd, or 
Djcrrid, a Iduntc^l Turkish javelin, which Is darted 
from horsc'hack with great force and precision. It 
Is a favourite exercise of the .Mus.sulnians ; I>ut I 
know not if it csin be called a mnnly one, since the 
most expert in tlie art are the lilaek Kunuchs of 
ConsUuitinople. I think, next to these, a .Mamlouk 
at Smyrna Wiis the most skilfid that came within 
my observation. 

Page 248, col. 1. 

” He came, he went, like the simoom.”] The hhust 
of the desert, fatil to every thing living, and often 
alluded to in eastern poetry. 

Page 248, col 2. 

“ To l>lcs,s tlie sacred ‘ hresul and .salt.’ ”] To 
partake of foo<l, to break brciul and salt with your 
host, Insures the sjifety of the gue.st : even though 
an enemy, his iKTson from that moment is sacred. 

Page 248, col. 2. 

“Since his trirban was cleft bv the Infidel's 
sal)re! ') I nee<l hardly obscnc, that Charity ami 
llospjulity arc the first dutie.s enjoined by .Mahomet- 
and to say truth, very generally i)ra<-tiscd by his 
dlsople-s. The first prai.se that cjin l)c l)estow«l on 
a chief Is a panegyric on his bounty; tlie next on 
his valour. ’ 

Page 248, col. 2. 

“And 8llver-shcathe<l ataghan.’’ The atsighan a 
long dagger worn with pistols in tlie belt In’ a 
metal scalibard, generally of silver ; and, anio’ng tlie 
wealthier, gilt, or of gold. 

Page 248, col. 2. 

“An Emir by lii.s garb of green.”] Green Is the 
prlvllege<l colour of tlie iirophefs numerous pre- 
tended descendants ; with tlieni, as here faith (the 
family Inheritance) is 8upposc<l to supersede the 


necessity of goo«l w orks : they are the worst of a very 
indifferent brood. 

Page 24x8, col 2. 

“‘IIo! who art thou ? ' — ‘This I<iw salain.’ ”] “Sa- 
lani nleikoum ! alelkoum salam : ’ peace lie with 
you ; bo with you jieacc— the salutation rc.served for 
the faithful :—t<j a Christian, “Urlarula, a good 
journey ; or “sal)an hircscin, sahan senila ; ” good 
mom, gtKKl even; and .sometimes, “may >our end 
be happy are the usual salutes. 

Page 24:), col. l. 

“The insect queen of eastern spring.”] The blue- 
winge<l butterfly of Kashniccr, the must nirc ami 
beautiful of the species. 

Page 240, col. 2. 

“ Is like the Scorpion girt by lire."] Allmling to 
the dubious suicide of the sc-orjiion, so idacc<l for 
cxiierinicnt by gentle pliilosopbers. Some maintain 
that tlie position of tlie sting, wlien turned towanls 
the head, is merely a convulsive movement - hut 
others have actually brought in the venliet “Felo 
de se.” The scoriilons are surely interested In a 
si>ccdy decision of the (jucstlon ; as, if once fairly 
cstal)li.shed as insect Catos, they will prohalily be 
allowed to live as long an they think proper, without 
being martyred for the sake of an hypotlicsis. 

Page 240, col. 2. 

** When Rhamazan's bust sun was set.”] Tlie cannon 
at suiwct close the Rhaniaxan, 

Pago 240, col. 2. 

“ By pale Phiiigari's trcmlding light.”] Phingari 
the moon. ® ’ 

Page 250, col. 1. 

“Briglit lus the jewel of Gianisclii.l.’’] Tlic cclc- 
hr.itcil fahulou.s ruby of Sultan (iianischid the 
cinlicllisher of IsUkhar; from Its splendour, named 
Schcbgcrag, “the torch of night ; ” also “the cup of 
the .sun,’ Arc. In the first tvlition, “Giain.schid ” 
was written a.s a word of three syllables ; so D'Herbe- 
Jot njus it: but I am toM Hlclianlson re<luc(y it to 
a dissyllabic, and writc.s “ Janishld.” I have left In 
the text the orthography of the one with the pro- 
nunciation of the other. ‘ 

Page 250, col I. 

“Though on Al-Sir.u’s arch I .stocxl”] Al-Slrat 
the bridge of hrcatli, narrower than the thread of 
a faimshttl spidt r, and sharper than the wlgc of 
a sword, oyer whlli the .Mussulmans must ^ka(e 
into Panuli.se, to which it is the only entrance • hut 
this i.s not the worst, the river beneath being’ hell 
itself, into whieh, as may he expected, the unskilful 
and tender of foot cmitrlvc to tunihle with a “facllis 
descensus Averni,” not very ploa.sing In prosiiect to 
tlic next pa.ssenger. There is a sliorter cut down- 
wards for tlic Jews and Christians. 


I'agc 250, col. 1. 

“ A soulles.s toy f..r tyrant's lust ? ”] A vulgar 
error; the Koran allots at Ica.st a ihlnl of Paradise 
to wcll-bidiavcfl women; hut by far the greater 
nmnher of .Mus.suhnans interpret the text tlieir ow^ 
wav, and exclvule their moieties from licaven. Being 
enemies to Platonics, they cannot discern “any 
fltncs.s of things ’ m the .sovils of tlie otlier sex^ 
conceivmg them to be supcrscslcd by the llourls. ’ 
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Page 250, col. 1. 

“ The young pomegranate's blossoms strew.”] An 
oriental siniilc, which may, perhaps, though fairly 
stolen, be deemed “ plus Arabc qu'en Arabic.” 

Page 250, col. 1. 

“Her hair in hyacinthino flow.”] Ilyacinthinc, in 
Arabic “ Sunbul ; ” as common a thought in the 
eastern poets as it was among the Greeks. 

Pagc*250, col. 1. 

“The loveliest bird of Prangucstan ! "J “Fran- 
gucstan,” Circjvssla. 

Page 250, col. 2. 

“Bismillah! now the peril's past.”] “In the name 
of (Jod ; ” the commencement of all the chapters of 
the Koran but one, and of prayer and thanksgiving. 

Page 251, col. 1. 

“ Then curl'd his very beard with ire.”] A pheno- 
menon not uncommon with an angry Mussulman. 
In 1805>, the Capital! Pacha's whiskers at a diplomatic 
au'iicncc were no less lively with indignation than 
a tiger cat’s, to the liorror of all the ilragonians ; 
the portentous mustJichios twisted, tlicy stood creel 
of tlicir own accord, and were expected every moment 
to change their colour, hut at last condescended to 
subside, which, probably, saved more heads than 
they contained hairs. 

Page 251, col. 1, 

“ Nor raised the craven cry, Amaun ! "J “Amaun,” 
quarter, pardon. 

Piigc 251, col. 1. 

“I know him by the evil eye.”] The ‘‘evil eye,” 
a common superstition in the Ix-vant, and of which 
the Imaginary effects arc yet very singular on those 
who concclvc themselvcs affected. 

Page 251, col. 2. 

“ A fnigmcnt of his iialamporc."] The flowered 
shawls generally worn by persons of rank. 

Page 252, col. 1. 

“ Ili.s calpac rent bis caft;in rc<l."] The calpac ! 
is the solid cap or centre part of the bca<l-flrcss ; the 
shawl is wound round it, and forms the turlmii. 

Page 252, col. 1. 

“ A turban carved in coarsest .stone."] The turban, i 
pillar, an<l inscriptive verse, dcconite the tombs of ! 
the Osmanlies, whetluT in the cemeterj' or the 
wilderness. In the mountains you frctiuently pa.ss 
similar inemento.s ; and on in<iuiry you arc informed 
that tiicy rcconl some victim of rclxdlion, plunder, 
or revenge. i 

Page 252, col. 1. 

“ At solemn .souml of ‘ Alla IIu ’ ’ ”] “ Alla Hu ! ” ' 
the concluding words of tlie Muezzin’s callVj prayer 
from the highest gallery on the exterior of the , 
Minaret. On Ji still evening, wlicn the Muezzin ' 
hius a fine voice, which is frequently the ease, the 
effect is solemn aud beautiful beyond all the bells ' 
In Christendom. 

Page 252, col, 1. I 

“They come— their kerchiefs green they wave."] 
The following is part of a battle song of the Turks:— 

“ I see — I see a <lark*cyed girl of Pamdisc, aufi she i 
waves a handkerchief, li kerchief of green ; and cries i 
aJoud, ‘Come, kiss me, for 1 love thee,’” <tc. 1 


Pago 252, col. 2. 

“ Beneath avenging Monkir’s scythe.”] Monkir 
.and Nckir arc the inquisitors of the dead, before 
whom the cori>sc undergoes a slight noviciate and 
preparatorj’ training for damnation. If the answers 
arc none of the clearest, he is hauled up with a 
scythe and thumped dowm with a red-hot mace till 
properly seasoned, with a variety of subsidiary pro- 
bations. The oflicc of these angels is no sinecure; 
there arc but two, and the number of orthodox 
deceased being in a small proportion to the re- 
mainder, their hands arc always full See Ucllg. 
Ceremou. and Sale’s Koran. 

Page 252, col. 2. 

“To wander round lost Ehlis’ throne.”] Ebll^ 
the Oriental Prince of Darkness. 


Page 252, col. 2. 

” But first, on earth svs Vampire sent..”] Tlw 
Vampire superstition is still gencnil In the Ixsvant. 
Honest Tournefort tells a long story, wlileh Mr. 
Soutiicy, in the notes on Tlialaba, (piotcs, al>out 
these “ Vroueolochas,” a.s he calls them. The Ko- 
inaic term is “ \'ardoulacl!a.” I recollect a whole 
family Ixing terrified by the scream of a child, 
which they Imaglnc'l must proceed from sucli a 
visitation. The Greeks never mention the word 
without horror. I find that “ Broucolokas ” is an 
old legitimate Hellenic appellation— at least Is so 
ai)plied to Arsenins, who, according to the Greeks, 
wjus after his death animated l>y the Devil. Iho 
moiicnis, however, use the word 1 mention. 


Piigc 252, col. 2. 

“Thy gna.shlng tooth and hagganl Hp.”) The 
lVcslinc«s of the face, anil the wetness of the lip with 
blow!, arc the never-failing signs of a Vanipirc. The 
stories told In Hungary and Greece of tlicse foul 
feeders arc singular, and some of them most im 
credibly attested. 

Page 254, col. 1. 

“ It is av if the desert bird.”] The pelican Is, 
I Ix’lievc, the l)lrd so lii)ellcHl, hv the imputation of 
feeding her chickens with her blood. 


Page 255, coL 1. 

“ Deep in wliosc darkly boding car.’*] This super- 
dition of a second-hearing (for I never met witn 
lownright second-sight in the Ksi-st) fell once under 
i!iv own ob.sorvation. On my third journey to ea|>c 
I’oloima, cjirly in 1811 , as we pjisscd through tno 
leflle that Icad.s fyom the hamlet between Kcratw 
iml Colonna. I observed Dervish Tahiri riding rather 
mt of the path, and leaning his hcjvd uiwn his han^ 
IS if 111 i?ain. I roilc up and ln<iuirc<I- Me are 
n peril,'' he answcrcil. “M’hat peril? we are not 
low in Allianla, nor in the passc,s to hpluaus. Mc^ 
iulunghl, or Ixipanto; there are plenty of us, wen 
and the Cboriatcs have not coumgc to i)C 
hieves.”— “ 'rrue, Affemli. but nevertheless the shot 
s ringing in my ears.”-“The shot! not a tophaike 
la-s been fircxl this morning.”— “ I liear it notwlth- 
Uandlng— Bom— Bc):n— Jis plainly as I hesy your 
(^jce.“-“Psha!”— “As you plojise, Affendi , iMt 

s written, so will it left Vk ^ 

.redestinarian, and rode up to Basili, h s Gbristun 
ompatriot. who.«*c c;irs, though not at all 
y no means relished tlie intelligence. Me an 
rrived at Colonna, reniaiiKMi some hours and re- 
amed leisurely, saying a '•'^riety of briUiant t m 
a more languages than spoiled the building 
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l^bel, upon Uie mistaken seer. Romaic, Arnaout, 
Turkish, Italian, aud English, were all exereLsed, 
lu varioiu conceits, inx)n the unfortunate Mussul- 
man. While we were contemplating the beautiful 
prospect, Denish was occiipictl about the column.s. 

1 thought he was derauged into an antiquarian, 
and asked hlni if he liml hccome a “ PalaocaMro^^ 1 
man? “No,” said he, “but these pillars will be 
useful in making a stand ; ’’ and a<lded other re- 
marks, which at lea.st evinced his own l>eyef In his 
troublesome faculty of/or<7teann</. On our return 
to Atheii-s we heiird from Leon6 (a prisoner set , 
ashore some day.s after). of the inten<l(xl uthu-k of 
the Mainotes, mentioned, with the c;»use of its not 
taking place, in the notes to ('hllde Harold, C^into 
2nd. I was at some {tains to <iuestiun the man, 
and he described tlie dresses, arms, juul marks of 
the horses of our party so aeeumtely, tliut, with 
other eireurn-stances, we could not (lonht of /tU 
having Itecn in “ villainous company,” and ourselves 
In a Imd nelgld)ourhood. Dervish became a sooth- 
sayer for lile, and I dare sjiy is now lieiiring more 
musketry than ever will l>e fired, to the great re- 
freslmient of the Arnaouts of Herat, and his native 
mountiilns. — I shall mention one tnilt more of this 
singular nice. In Marcli, isll, a remarkably stout 
ami active Arnaout canm (I Iteliove the fiftieth on 
the same emuid) to offer himself as an attendant, 
which Wius declined: “ Well, Affendl,” quoth he, 

may yt)U live I you w«)uld have found me useful. 

I shall Icuive tlie town for tlie hills to-niorrow ; In ! 
the winter I return, perlmi^j you will then receive I 
me. - Dervish, wlio wjis {ire.sent, remarke^l ;is a ' 
thing of course, and of no cou.s»*«picnee, “in tlio 
mean time he will join the Kleiditcs” (robbers), 
which wits true to the letter. If not cut off, tliey 
conic down In tlie winter, and {utss it unniole.stod 
in some U)wii. wiiere they are often as well known 
Its tlielr cx{}|oits. 

Page 25(5, col. 2. 

“ Looks not to {.rlestliood for relief.”] The monk’s 
sermon is omitted, it seems to have liad so little 
elfect iqion tlie {latlcnt, that it could have no hoiies 
from the rcadiT. It may he .sufllcieiit to say, that 
it wits of a cu.stomary length (as may l>c |»ereeive<l 

rioiu theinterniiitionsamluneaslnc-ssoftheiiatient) 

iiud was delivered in the ii.sual tone of all orthodox 
{ireaclicrs. 

Page 257, col. 1. 

“And shining in licr white .syinar.”j “Synuir” 
a shrouil. j / > 


The mlditlons and Interpolations by the translator 
will lie easily dIstinguLsned from the rest, by the 
want of Eastern imagery; and I regret tliat my 
memory has retained so few fr.igineiits of the ori- 
ginal For the contents of some of the notes 1 am 
indebted {>artly to D'llerhclot, and |>artly to that 
most Easteni, and, as Mr. Welier justlv entitles it, 
“sublime tale,” the “Caliiih \'athek.^’ 1 do not 
know from what source the author of that singular 
volume may have tlrawn his materials; some of 
his iiieidonts are to he found in the “ Blliliotii^uo 
Oricntale liut for correctness of costume, beauty 
of descrifition, ami {kiwct of Imagination, It far sur- 
piLsscs all Kurojiean Imitations: aud bttars such 
mark.s of originality, that those who have visitcsl 
tlie East will flml some diiHculty in helleving It to 
fie more tlian a translation. A.s an EiLstern tale, 
even Rassela.s nni.st bow before it; his “ Hajiiiy 
\’alley ” w ill not hear a comparison with the “ Hall 
of Ehlls,” 

— 


THE I51UDE OF ABYDO.S. 

Page 258, col. 1. 

“ Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gul In her bloom ”1 
“Cul,” the ro.se. ' 

Page 253, col. 1. 

“Can ho smile on .such deeds :ls Ids children have 
<lonc?”J 

“ Souls nnule of fire, and children of the Sun, 

With whom revenge is virtue.” • 

Vor.No'.s Itevenge. 

Page 259, col 1. 

“ With .Mejmmirs UUe.ur S:uli*s .song.”) Mejnoun 
and Leila, the Honiw) and Juliet of the EasL Sadi 
the moral {loct of Persia. ’ 

Page 259, col 1. 

“Till I, who heanl the deep tionhour,”] Tambour 
Tinkij,h drum, which .sounds at sunrise, uoou. anJ 
twilight. ’ 

Page 259, col 2. 

“ He is an Aral) to iny sight,”) The Turks abhor 
the Aralis (wlio return the eonqillment a Imndred- 
foid) even more than tliey hate tlie Christians. 


Page 257, col. 2. 

“ Or stay tlie jiassing {lilgrim’s tread.”] The cir- 
cumstance to which the above story relato.s was 
not very uncommon in Turkey. A few years ago 
the w He of .MiieliUir Paelia conqilaliied to lii.s father 
of ins St ms sujijio.sed Inllilelity ; he jusked with whom, 
am! she h:ul the haiharlty to give in a list of the 
tw-elvc handsoiiie.st women in Vanina. They were 
selzerl fastened up In sacks, and drowned in the 
lake the same night! One of the guards wlio wa.s 
{jre.sent informetl me, that not one of tlie vletinis 
uttered a cry, or showed a .symptom of terror, at so 
sudden a wrench from ail we know, fr<*m all we 
love The fate of Phro.slne, the fairest of this 
iwuTifice, is the subject of many a Koinaic ami 
Arnaout ditty Tlie story in the text i.s one told 
or a young N enetlan many years ago, ami now 
nearly forgotten. 1 lieani it fiy aceitlent reciteil 
by one of tlie coffee-house .story-tellers who ahonml 
In the Levant, aud sing or recite tiieir narratives. 


Page 200, col. 1 . 

“Tlie itdiid. the .Music lireathing from her face.”] 
This cxi>res.'iion has met with ohjeetion.s I will 
not refer to “ Him wlio hatli not Music in his soul ” 
Imt inerelv request tlie reader to recollect, for ten 
seconds, the features of the woman whom he be- 
lieves to 1)0 the most lieautilul ; ami, if he then does 
not conqireheml fully what is feebly exi)ressed in 
tlie al)ove lino, I shall lie sorry for us both. For 
an eloipient |):ussagc in the latest work of the first 
female writer of rids, {icrhaiis of any age, on the 
analogy (and tlie immediate coiiqjarison excited by 
tliat analogy) between “{lalnling and music” see 
vol. lii. cai). 10. Dk l’Allkm.vonk And Is not this 
connexion still stronger witli the original than the 
copy? with the colouring of Nature than of Art? 

'Vn described • 
.still 1 think tficre are some who will understand it 

at lea.st they would have done ha»i they beheld thd 

counteuanee vvho.se s|»euking harmony suggested 
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the idea ; for this jiassage is not drawn from iuiagi- 
nation but luemory, that mirror whicli Affliction 
dashes to the earth, and looking down ui>on the 
fragments, only beholds the retiection multiplied I 

Page 200, coL 1. 

“But yet the line of Carasiiian.’*] C'arasman 
Oglou, or Kara Osman Oglou, is the principal land- 
holder in Turkey ; he governs Magnesia : those who, 
by a kind of feudal tenure, possess land on condition 
01 service, are called Tiinariots : they serve jus Spahis, 
acconling to the extent of territory, and bring a 
cerUun number into the licld, generally cavalry. 

Page 200, coL 2. 

“And teach the messenger what fate.’’J When a 
Pacha is sumcicntly strong to resist, the .single 
incasenger, who is jilwjiys the first bearer of the 
order for his dejith, is strangled instead, and some- 
times five or six, -one jifter the other, on the same 
errand, by command of the refractory patient; if, 
on tlie contniry, he is weak or loyal, he bows, kisses 
the Sultan's respectable signature, and is bowstrung 
with great complacency. lu Islo. several of these 
presents were exhibited in the niche of the Seraglio 
gate ; among others the liciid of the Pacha of Bjigdsit, 
a bnive young man, cut ofl' bv treachery, after a 
desi)enite resistjuicc. 

Page 2C0, coL 2. 

“ Thrice clapp’d his hand.s. aiul call’d hi.s steed.”] 
C'hipi>ingof the hands calls the servants. The Turks 
hate a superfluous expenditure of voice, and they 
have no bells. 

Page 260, col. 2. 

“Resign’d his gein-adoni’d chibouque.'’] “ Cld- 
lK>u<iue,” the Turkish pipe, of which the amber 
mouth-piece, Jind .sometimes the ball which con- 
taijis the lesif, is adorned with i)rocious stones, If In 
possession of the wealthier orders. 


Page 260, col. 2. 

“ With Matignibee and Mamaluke.’’] “ Maugra- 
bee,” Moorish mercenjiries. 

Page 260, col. 2. 

“ Hi.s way amid his Delis took.”] “ Delis,” bravos 
who form the forlorn hope of the cjtvjilrv, and alwavs 
begin the action. 

Page 260, col. 2. 

“Careering cleave the folded felt.”] A twi.sU‘d 
fold of felt is xused for sciniimr pnictlce by the 
Turks, ami few l)ut Miussulman arms cun cut through 
it at a single stroke : sometimes a tough turban is 
use^l for the .same puriK)se. The jerreed Is a gjunc 
of blunt jjivelijis, animate<l and graceful. 

Page 260, col. 2. 

“ Nor heard thcirOllahs wild au<l loud.”] “Ollahs,” 
Alla il Allah, the “ Lcilies.” Jis the Spanish poets 
call them, the sound is Ollah ; a cry of which the 
Turks, for a silent people, are somewhat prufu.se, 
IMirtiuularly during the jerreed, or in the chase, but 
mostly In battle. Their animation in the field, and 
gravity in the chamber, with their pij>es and com- 
boloios, form an amusing contrast. 

Pjige 261, col. 1. 

“Tlie Persian Atiir gul’s perfume.”] “AUir-gul,” 
ottar of roses. The Persian is the finest. 


Page 261, coL 1. 

“The pictured roof and marble floor.”] The cell- 
ing and wainscots, or rather walls, of the Mussulman 
apj^ments are generally painted, in great houses, 
with one eternal and highly-coloured \1ew of Con- 
stantinople, wherein the principal feature is a noble 
contempt of jierspective ; below, arms, scimitars, Ac., 
are, in general, fancifully and not inelegantly dis- 
posed. * 

Page 261, col. 1. 

“ A iuc.s.«>age from the Bulbul bears.”] It has been 
much doubted whether the notes of this “Lover of 
the ro.se ” arc sat! or merry ; and Mr. Fox’s remarks 
on the .subject have provoked stune learned contro- 
versy as to the opinions of the ancients on the 
subject. I dare not venture a conjecture on tlio 
l)olnt, though a little inclineti to tlie “errare mal- 
1cm,” Ac., Fox letM mi.staken. 

Page 261, coL 2. 

“ Ev’n Azrael, from las deadly quiver.”] “Az- 
rael,” the Jingel of death. 

Page 261, col. 2. 

“Within the caves of Istakar.”) The trea.sures 
of the l*re- Adamite Sulbms. See D^Uerbelot, article 
I.stakar. 

Page 262, coL 1. 

“ Hollis not a Mussellm’s control.”) “ Mu.ssellm,” 
a governor, the next In rank after a Pucha ; a Way- 
wode is the thirti ; and then come tlie A^s. 

Page 262, col. 1. 

“Was he not bred In I]grii>o?”J “EgiifK)/' the 
NcCToiiont. According to the proverb, the Turks 
of Egrlpo, the Jews of Salonlca, and the Greeks of 
Athens, are the worst of their respective race.s. 

Page 262, col. 2. 

“Ah! yonder see the Tchocjular.”] “Tehocu> 
dar” — one of the attcnilants xvho jirccedes a man 
of authority. 

Page 263, col. 1. 

“Thine own ‘broad Hellespont’ still dpshe.s.”] 
The wrangling about this epithet, “ the broad Hel- 
lespont” or Wie “l>oundIess Hellespont,” whether 
it means one or the other, or what ft means at all, 
lias !)ecn beyond all possibility of detail. I have 
even heard it disputed on the .spot ; and not fore- 
seeing a speetly conclusion to thecontroversy, amused 
myself with swimming across it in the mean time ; 
and jirobably may again, l>eforc the point Is settled. 
Indeed, the 'tjutislion as to the truth of “ the tale 
of TVoy divine” still continues, much of it resting 
uj)on the tallsinanlc word “awetpo?:” prol)ahly 
Homer had tlie .same notion of dl.stancc that a 
ctxiuette has of time ; and when he talks of bound- 
less, means half a mile ; as the latter, hv a figure, 
when she says eternal attachment sinii>ly sfiecifles 
three weeks.’ 

Pjige 263, eol. 1. 

“ Which Ammon's son ran proudly round.”] Be- 
fore his Persian invasion, and crowned the altar 
with laurels, A c. He was afterwards imitated by 
Caracalla in his race. It is believed that the last 
also i>oisone<l a friend, naiiieti Festus, for the sake 
of new Patriadan games. I have seen the sheep 
fectling on the tombs of .lisletes and Antlloehu-s: 
the first is in the centre of the plain. 
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Page 20^, col. 2. 

** O’er which her fair}’ ftngcrsran.”] When rubbed, 
the amber is susceptible of a perfume, which is slight, 
but not disagreeable. 

Page 263, col. 2. 

“ Her mother’s saluted amulet”] The belief in 
amulets engraved on gems, or enclosed in gold boxes, 
containing scraps from the Koran, worn round the 
neck, wrist, or arm, is still universal in the East. 
Tlie Koorsee fthronc) verse in the second cap. of the 
Koran describes the attributes of the Most High, 
and Is engraved in this manner, and worn by the { 
piou-s, a.s the most esteemed and sublime of ail 
sentences. 

Page 263, col. 2. 

“And by her coml>ololo lie.s,”} “Combololo”- a 
Turkish rossiry. The ilS.S., particularly those of the 
Persians, are richly aclomeu and illuminated. The 
Greek females are kept in utter ignorance ; but many 
of the I'urkish girls arc highly accomplLshed, thougfi 
not actually qualllled for a Christian coterie. 
Perhaps some of our own “ blues ” might not Imj the 
worse for bleaching. 

Page 264, col. 1. 

“In him wa.s some young GalIong(5e.”l “Galion- 
g»ie”- orGaliongi.a sailor, tliat ls,aTurkiNh wiilur; 
tlie Greeks navigate, the Turks work the guns. 
Their dress is picturesque ; and I have seen the 
Capltau Pacha, more than once, wcJiring it jus jt kind 
of incog. Their legs, however, are genenilly naked. 
The buskins dc.scril)ed in the text asslieathed ijchlinl 
with silver are those of an Arnaut robber, who wjis 
my host (hehadtiuittetl tlie profes.sion)at ills P} rgo, 
near Giustouni in tlie Morea ; they were plated in 
scales one over the other, like the back of an ar- 
mjidlllo. 

Page 264, col. 2. 

“ So may the Koran verse display’d.”] The cha- 
racters on all Tiirkish scimitars couUiin sometimes 
the name of the plsice of their immufacture, but 
more genenilly a text from the Konin, in letters of 
gold. Amongst those in my posso.s.slon is one with 
a blade of singular construction : it is very broad, 
and the edge notclied into seri>entlne curves like the 
ripple of water, or the wavering of flame. I luskcii 
the Arrjienian who sold it, what pos.sible use such a 
llgure could luld : lie said, in Italian, tlnit he did not 
know ; but the Mussulmans had an idea that tho.so 
of this form gave a severer wound ; and liked it 
becau.se it wius piu feroce.” I did not much julmire 
the rt'ji.son, but bought it for its peculiarity. 

Page 264, coL 2. 

“ But like the nephew of a Cain.”] It is to he ob- 
served, that every allusion to any thing or persomige 
In tlie Old Testament, such os the Ark, or Cain, is 
e<iujilly the privilege of Mus.sulman and Jew : Indeed 
the former profc.ss to be much Ifcttcr aapiainted 
witli tlie lives, true and fabulous, of the patriarchs, 
than is warranteil by our own sacreil writ; and not 
content with Adam, they have a biography of Pre- 
Adamites. Solomon is the monarch of all necro- 
mancy, ami Moses a prophet inferior only to Clirist 
and Mahomet. Zulelka Is the Persian name of 
Potlphar’s wife; and her amour with Jo.seph con- 
stitutes one of the llnest poems In their language. 
It is. therefore, no violation of costume to put the 
names of Cain, or Noah, into the mouth of a Moslem 


Page 265, col. 1. 

“ And Pa.swan’a rebel hordes attest.”] Paswan 
Oglou, the rel>el of Widdin : who, for the last years 
of his life, set the whole power of the Porte at 
dcilance. 

Page 265, col. 1. 

“They gave their horHe Utilstothe wind.”] Horse- 
tail,” the standard ofa Pacha. 

Page 265, col. 1. 

“He drank one draught, nor neetle»l more!”] 
Glatlir. Pjicha of Arg}ToCji.stro,orScutjiri, 1 am not 
sure which, was actually taken off by the Albanian 
All. in the manner described in the text. All Pacha, 
while I was in the country, mjirried the daughter of 
his victim, some years after the event had taken 
place at a bath in Sophia, or A»lrlanoj)le. The 
poison was mixed in the cup of eoft'ee, which Is 
pre.sente<l before the slierljet l)y the l)ath keeper, 
after drc.sslng. 

Page 266, col. 1. 

“ I sought by tunjs, and saw them all.”] Tlie 
Turkish notioiLS of almost all Isljinds are confined to 
the Archipelago, the sea alluded to. 

Page 266, coL 2. 

“ The last of Lsuubro’s patriots there.”] Lanibro 
(’an/juil, a (ircck, famous for his efforts, in 17S9-90, 
fnrthe iudepejidenceof his country. Abandoned by 
Die Hussians, he became a pirate, ami tlie Arclilpe- 
liigo was tlie scene of his euterpri.se.s. He is .said to 
lie still alive sit Petersburg. He and Riga are tlie 
two most celebrated of the Greek revolutionl.sts. 

Page 266, coL 2. 

“ To snatch the Rayahs from their fate.”] “ Ray- 
ahs,” - all who pay the capitation tax, called the 
” Hanitch.” 

Page 266, col. 2. 

“Ay! let me like the ocean-Patriarch roam”] 
Tills first of voyages is one of the few with which the 
Mussulmans profess much aaiuulntance. 

Pjige 266, coL 2. 

“Or only know on land the Tartar’s home'”] 
Tlie wandering life of tlie Arabs, Tartars, and Turk- 
omans, will be found well detalletl in any book of 
Eiustern travels, Tliat it possesses a charm peculiar 
to itself, cannot be denied. A young French rene- 
ga<lo contc.sseil to Chateaubriand, that lie never 
found lilmself alone, galloping in the desert, without 
a sensation approaching to rapture which was in- 
describsible. 

Page 266, col, 2. 

“ Blooming as Aden in its earliest hour.”] “ Jannat 
al Aden,” the pcriietuid abode, the Mussulman iiara- 
dise. ‘ 

Page 268, col. 2. 

“ Ami mourn’d above his turban-stone.”] A tur- 
ban is earvcil in stone ai>ove the graves of 7 rt«ionly. 

Page 268, col. 2, 

“ The loud Wul-wulleh warn his distant ear ? ”] The 
deatli-song of the Turklsli women. The “silent 
slaves ” are the men, wliose notions of decorum for- 
bid complaint hi public. 
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Page 269, col. 1. 

‘ ^ liere is my child?’ — an Echo answers — 

^ *«y hirth, and 

cried, The friends of my youth, where are they” 
and an f:eho answeral, ‘ Where are they ? ’ ^'—From 
an Arabic MS. The above quotation (from which 
the idea in tlie text is taken) must he already 
familiar to cverj' reader; it is given in the first an- 
notjition, j). 67, of “The Pleasures of .Memory • ” a 
IHiem <so well known as to render a referen<‘c almost 
sunerfluous; but to whose pages all will be de- 
lighted to recur. 

Page 269, col. 2. 

“ \VII1 sliape and .syllable its sound.”] 

“ And airy tongues that syllable men’s names.” 

Milton. 

For a belief that the .souls of tlie dca<l inhabit the 
form of birds, we need not travel to the East. Lord 
Lyttelton ’.s ghost .story, the belief of the Duchess of 
Kendal, that George I. fiew into her wlmlow in the 
shape of a raven (see “ Orford’s Kcminisccnces ”), 
anti many other insUinces, bring this superstition 
nearer home. The most singular was the whim of 
a Worcester lady, who, believing her daughter to 
exist in the .shape of a singing blnl, literally ftiniished 
her pew in the cathcdml with cages full of the kind ; 
and as she was rich, and a benefactress in lie.autlfy- 
Ing tlie churcli, no objection was made to lier liarm- 
less folly. For this anecdote, see “Orford’s Letters.” 

— f ■ 

THK CORSATR. 

Page 270. 

The Corsair.”] Tiie time in tliis poem mav 
seem too .sliort for the occurrences, Init tlie wliole of 
the .Egoan isles are within a few Iiours’ siiil of tlie 
continent, and the reader mu.st l>e kind enough to 
take the wiml as 1 have often found it. 

Page 273, col. 2. 

“Hope withering lied, and Merov sigh’d farewell ! ”] 
Tliat Conrad i.s a cliaracter not altogctlier out of 
nature. I shall attempt to prove by some historical 
coincidence.s wliicli I have met with since writing 
“ Tlie Coi'sair.” 

“ Eccelin iiri.soimier,” dit Rolandini, “ .s’eufermoit 
dans un silence mcn.avant, il fixoit sur la terre .son 

visageferoce,et lie donnoit point d'cssora.saprofonde 

indignation. Do toutes jiartcs cependant les soUlats 
ct les i>cuples accouroient ; il.s vouloient voir cet 
homme, jadls si puis.sant, et la Joie universelle 
ilclatoit de toutes partes. * * * * Eccelin dtoit d'une 
petite Uiillc ; mais tout Tiuspect 4lc .sa personne, 
tous se.s inouvemens. indi(iuoient un solduL— Sou 
langage 6toit amer, .son diiportement superbe - ct par 
son seul egard, il fai.soit trembler les plus hardis.” 

— Simnonili, tome iil. p. 219. 

Again, “ Glzericus (Genserle, king of the ^’andals, 
the comiueror of both Carthage and Rome), staturii 
mediocris, et e<iui ca.su claudicans.animo profuiuiu.s, 
sermone raru.s, luxuriic conteniptor, iru turbidus, 
habendi cupidus, ad solicitandas gentes providentis- 
simus,” <fcc. (tc. — JoDuzndes de Rebus Geticis, c. 33. 

I beg le.ave toipiote these gloomy realities to keep 
in countenance my Giaour and Corsair. 

Page 276, col. 1. 

“ Of fair Olympia loved and left of old.”] Orlando 
Furioso, Canto x. 


Page 277, col. 2. 

“Around the waves’ phosphoric brightness broke.”] 
By night, particularly in a warm latitude, every stroke 
of the oar, every motion of the boat or ship. Is fol- 
lowed by a slight flash like sheet llghtniiig f^om 
the water. 

Page 278, col. 2. 

“Though to the rest the solier berry’s juice.”] 
Coffee. 

Page 278, col. 2. 

“ The long chilioiiquc’s dissolving cloud supply.”] 
“ Chibouque,” pipe. 

Page 278, col. 2 

“While 4lance tlie Almas to wild mlnstrcLsy.”] 
Dancing girls. 

Page 278, coL 2. 

“ Escaped, Is h<;re — himself would tell the rest.”] 
It liJLs been okserve^hthatCounid’senteringdlsguised 
as a spy is out of nature. Perliaiw so. I find some- 
thing not unlike it in history. — ” Anxious to explore 
with his own eyes the state of the Vandals. Majorian 
ventural, after disguising the colour of his Imir, to 
visit Carthage in the character of his own ambas- 
.sador ; and Genseric was afteru-ards mortific<l by tlie 
discovery’, that he had entcrtalnal and dismissed the 
Emperor of the Homans. Such an anecdote may be 
rejected as an improbable fiction : but it is a fiction 
wliich would not liave been imagined unless in the 
life of a hero.”— See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, voL 
Vi. p. 180. 

Page 279, col. 2 

“And my .vtcrn vow and order’s lawsoppo.se.”] 
Tlie Dcrvises aix* in college.s, and of different orders, 
a.s the monks. 

Page 280, col 1. 

“ They seize that Dervise !— seize on Zatanai !”] 
“Zataual,” Satan. 

Page 280, col. 1. 

“He tore his beard, and foaming fled tlie fight”] 

A common an«l not very novel effect of Mussulman 
anger. See Prince Eugene’.s Memoirs, imgc 24. 
“Tlie Seniskier received a wound in tlie tlilgh; he 
jilucketl up liis l>eard by tlie roots, Ixcausc lie was 
obliged to quit tlie field.” 

Page 280, col. 2. 

“ Brief time liad Conra<i now to greet Giilnare.”] 
Gulnarc, a female name ; it means, literally, the 
flower of the iiomcgranate. 

Page 283, col. 2. 

“ Till even the .scaffold echoes with tlieir jest ! ”] 

In Sir Tlioinas .More, for instince, on the scaffold, 
and Anne Bolcyn, in the Tower, when, gnisping her 
neck, she remarke<l, that It “ wjus too slender to 
troulile the headsman luueb.” During one part of 
tile French Revolution, it became a firsliion to leave 
some “ uwt" lus a legacy; ami tlie quantity of facetious 
last wonls .spoken during that jierlod r.’ould form a 
melancholy jest-liook of a considcntble size. 

Page 284, col 2. 

“ Slow sink.s, more lovely ere his race l)e run.”] 
TheoiMJiiinglines, as far as section il, have, perbajjs, 
little business here, ami were annc.\c<I to an unpul>- 
llshed (tliougli printetl) i>oeni, [“ Tlie Curse of Mi- 
nerva ”J; but the»’ were written on tlie sjiot, in the 
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Spring of 1814, and— I scarce know why— the rentier 
must excuse their appearance here— if he cjiu. 

Page 285, col. 1. 

“ That closed their murtler’d sage's latest day ' ”1 
Socrates drank the hemlock a short time before sun- 
set (the hour of execution), notwithstanding the 
entreaties of his discijiles to wait till the sun went 
down. 

Page 285, coL 1. 

„„‘‘The ()ueen of night jisserts her silent reign.”] 
Ihe twilight in Greece Is niucli .shorter than in our 
own country: the days in winter are longer, but in 
fiuminer of shorter iluration. 

Page 285, eoL 1. 

“The gleaming turret of the gav kiosk,”] The 
Kiosk is a Turkish suniiuer-lioiLso : tliepahn is with- 
out tile present walls of Athens, not far from the 
temple of Theseus, between which aind the tree the 
wallintervenea— Cephisus’ strejun is indeeii scainty 
and lllssu-s has no stream ait all 

Page 28(1, col. 2. 

“//<V only heads in seeming o'er his he,a(ls.”l 
The coinboloio, or .Maihuinetan rosary ; the beads 
are in number ninety-nine. 

Pago 292, col. I. 

“ And the cold llowers her colder hand contaiin'd.”] 
lai the Levant it is the custom to .strew llowers on the 
hotlies of tlae dead, aind in the hands of young pei*sons 
. to jilacc a nosegjiy. 

Paige 29.'!, eol. 2. 

mm** " virtue, and .a tliousand erhraes.”] 

i iiaitthe point of hoiioiar w hich is represented in one 
anstance of Conrad's ehainieter Ikls not been carrietl 
beyond the bounds of laolmliility, may jierbaps bo 
m some degree eonllriiicd by tlae following anecdote 
ol a brother buccaineer in the year l814:--’‘Our 
readers have all seen the account of the enterprise 
against the pirates of Ikirnitariai ; but few we believe 
were informijdof the situation, liLstory, or nature of 
tliait estutilishmcnt. For the information of such ais 
were unaie^pialnted with it. we have procured from 
a Irieml the following iutere.sting narrative of the 
naain tacts, of which he haus personal knowiedge, anti 

which cannot fail to interest some t>f our readers : 

Hairratairia is a hay, or a narrow aarm, of the Gulf of 
Mexico : at runs through a rich hut very fhit country 
until it reaches within a mile of the .Mis.si8.sippl river 
irieeii miles helow the city of New Orleans The 
Imy hais hranches ailnaost Innunaenible, in which 
tiersons can lie eoneeadetl from the severest scrutiiav 
U ctjmnamaleates w ith three lakes which lie on the 
soaiila-we.stshle, and these, with the lake of the same 
naiiae, aiad wiileh lies eoajtigaious to the sea, where 

there *•■> an bland fornaetl hy the two arms of this 
hike and the sea. The eatst and west iMunls of this 
ishuad weae fortified, lai the yeair 1811, by a bjind of 

i^ommand of one Monsieur La 
l- itU'. A large majority of these outlaws are of that 
clavs (if the iKipidutlon of the .sUiteof Ixaulsiana who 
fled from the island of .SL Domingo during the 
trouhles there, and Uiok refuge in the l.sland of 
Cuba , and when the bust war l>etwcen France and 
Spain eoanmencwl, they were w>mpclled to leaivetbat 
island with tbeslaort notiec ofafewdavs. W ithout 
e(^remony they entered the liaiU-d St:ites,thc most 
of them the sUte of I^iUislana, with all the negroes 

the) had jiossesseil inC'uba. They were notifleil by the 


GovcrnoroftbatStateoftheclauseln the constitution 
which forha<le the importation of slaves ; but, at the 
same time, received the assurance of the G(>vcrnor 
that he would obtain, Ifiiussible, the approbation ol 
the General Government for their retuiniug this 
property.— The island of Ikirrataria Is sltuat^ about 
lat. 29 deg. 15 min.. Ion. 92. 80. ; and is as rernarkublo 
for It.s health as for the superior scale and shell fish 
with which its watersahouiKJ. The chief of tbl.8 horde 
llkeCharlesde Moor, had, mixed with hLs many vices! 
some virtues. In the year 1818, this r>arty had, from 
Its turpitude and holdness, claimed the attention of 
the Governor of I^uisiuna ; and to break uj) tho 
establishment be thought proper to strike at tho 
head, lie tberefore ollered a reward of 600 dolbirs 
for the head of Monsieur I.;i Fittc, who wiw well 
known to the inhuhitants of the city of New Orleans 
from his immciliate connexion, and his once having 
bwn a fencing-master In that city of great rcpnUtlon 
which art ho learnt in liuouaparto's arniy, where lie 
was a captain. The reward which was ollered hy tho 
Governor for the head of La Fitte was answered 
by the oiler of a reward from the hitter of 15,000 
for the head of the Governor. Tho Governor or- 
dered out a (company to march from the city 
to La h itte s island, and to burn and destroy all tho 
property, and to bring to the city of New Orleans all 
his uaiuJittl. This coiupany, under the coinniaDc] 
of a man who hud been the intimate lussociate of this 
hold Captain, upproacheil very near to the fortified 
slaiid, before he saw a man, or heard a sound until 
he heiird a whistle, not unlike a boatswain’s call 
Iheii it was he found him.self .surrounded hy armed 
nien who had emerged from the secret avenues which 
kd into Riyou. Here it was that the modern 
Charlc.s do Moor developed his few noble traits • fur 
to this man, who had come to destroy his life and 
all that was dear to him, ho not only spared his 
life, hut ofi'ered him that which would have made the 
honest soldier ciusy for the remainder of his days • 
which was indignantly rcfu.scsl. He then, with the 
approbation of his captor, returneil to the city 
Ihis circumstance, and some concomltint events 
proved that this liand of pirates Wius md to he tikeii by 
land. Our nav ;d force having always Iwen small in that 
(juartx-r. c.\ertions for the de.struetion of this Illicit 
estiblishmcnt could not be exi>ecte<i from them 
until augmented: for an ollker of the navy with 
niost of the gun boats on that station, had to retreat 
from an ovenv helming force of lai I 'itte’s. So soon 
as the augmentation of the navy autluirlzotl an 
attack, one was imule ; the overthrow of this handitti 
has been the result : and now this almost Invulner- 
able point and key to New Orleans Is clear of an 
enemy, it Is to Ik* hoped the government w ill hold it 
by a strung mihUiry (orccr-Awcricanyeuypaper. 

In Noble’s continuation of “Granger’s Biogra- 
phical His^ry lliere is a singular i.!us.sago in his 
account of Archbishop Bhu-kbourne ; and as in 
some measure eonnectcsl with the profession of the 
hero of the foregoing poem, 1 cannot resi.st the 
temptation of e.vtnictlng it. "There is something 

*i'>? ^ and character of Dr 

Llackhourne. The former is hut imiierfeetly known • 
and rejM.rt has even as.serte<l hewiis a buccaneer’ 
and that one of hU lirethren in that profession 
having a.sked. on his arrival in England, what had 
htcome (*f his old chum, Blackhourne, wa.s answ ered 

JM ‘'I ‘>f Vurk. \Vc are informal tliat 

Blackhourne w5Ls lnstallc(l siib-dean of Exeter In 
loji. which ollice he resigned in 17a2 ; but after Ids 
successor Lewis Barnet's .leath, in 17o4, be regained 
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U. In the following year he l>ccame dean ; and in 
1714 held with it the arehdeauery of Cornwall. He 
was consecrated bishop of Exeter, February 24, 1716; 
and translated to York, November 28, 1724, as a 
reward, according to court scandal, for uniting 
George I. to the Duchess of Munster. This, however, 
api)ears to have been an unfounded calumny. As 
archbishop he behaved with great prudence, and 
was equally respectable jis the guardian of the 
revenues of the see. Uuinour whispered he reUiincfl 
the vices of his youth, and that a pjission for the 
fair sex formetl an item in the li.st of lii.s weaknesses ; 
but so far from being convicted by seventy witnesses, 
he does not appear to have L>ecn tlirectly criminated 
by one. In short, I look ui>on these aspersions a.s 
the effects of mere malice. How is it po.'csible 
a buccaneer shouhl have been so gooii a scholar as 
Hlackbourne certainly was? He who had so perfect 
a knowledge of the classics (particularly of the 
<lreek tragedians), as to be able to read them with 
the same ease jis he couhl Shakespeare, must have 
taken great pains to awjuire the learned languages ; 
and have Inul both leisure and good nnisters. Hut 
he wjis undoubtedly educated at Christ-chui*eh 
College, Oxford. He is allowed to have been a plea- 
sant man ; thi.s, however, wjus turned agjiinst him, by , 
its being said, ‘he gained more hcjirts than souls.’”* 

“ The only voice that could soothe the passions 
of the savsige (Alphon.so 1 1 1.) was that of an amiable 
and virtuou.s wife, the sole object of his love; the 
voice of Donna Iwibolla, the daughter of the Duke 
of .Savoy, and the gRind<laughter of Philij) II. 
King of .Spain.— Her dying words sunk deep Into 
hl.s memory; his fierce si)irit meltetl into tciirs; 
and, afUT the last embrace. Ali)honso retired into 
his chamber to bewail his irrepanible loss, and to 
meditate on the vanity of human 
Misci'llaiwoiis H'orA-.v, Vol. iii. p. 471i 
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Page 21*3, col. 1. 

“ The Serfs are glad through Lara’s wide<ioniain.”] 
The reader is apprised, that the name of Lam being 
Spanish, and no circum.stance of local and natural 
descriptit)n fixing the scene or hero of the iM>em to 
any country or age, the word “Serf,” width could 
not l>e correctly applie<i to the lower classes in 
Spain, who were never vjussjils of the .soil, Inus never- 
theless been employed to designate the followers of 
our fictitious chieftain. 

Page 307, col. 2. 

“A Serf that cro.ss’d the intervening vale.”) The 
event in this .section wa.s .sui:ge.ste<l by the description 
of the death, or nither burial, of the Duke of (Jandia. 
The most intere.sting and particular account of it , 
is given by Burchard,and is in sub.stance as follows: — [ 
“ On the eighth day of June, the C^anlinal of Valenza 
and the Duke of Gandia,sonsof the poi>e, supped with 
their inother, Vanozz^^ near the church of N. Pietro 
ad vinc\ila ; several other iMjrsons being present at the 
entertainment. A late hour approaching, and the 
cardinal having rendnded his brother that it was 
time to return to the ai>ostolic palace, they mounte<i 
their horses or mules, with only a few attendants, 
and )jroceede<l together Jis far as the Palace of 
Cardinal A.scanio .Sforza, when the duke informed 
the cardinal that, liefore he returned home, he hiul 
to pay a visit of iileasure. Dismissing therefore all 


his attendants, excepting his staffiero, or footman, 
and a person in a mask, who had paid him a visit 
whilst at supper, and who, during the space of a 
month or thereabouts, previous to this time, had 
called upon hi m almost cfally at the apostolic palace, 
he took this person behind him on his mule, and 
proceeded to the street of the Jews, where he quitted 
his servant, directing him to remain there until 
a certain hour ; when, if he did not return, he might 
repair to the palace. The duke then seated the 
person in the mask behind liini, and rode, I know 
not whither ; but in that night he was as.'yi.s.slnated, 
and thrown into the river. The servant, after 
having been dismissed, was also assaulted and 
mortally wounded ; and although he was attended 
with great (are, yet such was his situation, that he 
<a)uld give no intelligible account of what had 
befallen his iiia-stcr. In the momlng, the duke not 
having returned to the i)alace, his servants began to 
l)e alarmed ; and one of them informed the i>ontlff 
of the evening excursion of his sons, and that the 
duke had not yet made his appeanincc. This gave 
tliepoiMi no .small anxiety; but neconjectured that the 
duke had been attnicUxl by some courtesiin to j)ass 
the night with her, and not clioosing to quit the hou-sc 
in oj)en day, had waited till the following evening 
to return home. When, however, the evening arrlve(l, 
and he found himself disappointed In his expc^cta- 
tioiii he became deeply aftlicted, and l>egan to make 
inquiries fVom different i)erson.s, whom he ordered 
to attend him for that puri)ose. Amongst tlie.se 
was a man named Giorgio .SchiavonI, wlio, having 
discharged some timber from a bark In the river, 
had remained on l)oard the ve.sscl to watch it ; and 
being interrogated whether he liad seen any one 
thrown into the river on the night i)receding, he 
reiJied, that he saw two men on foot, mTjo came down 
the street, and looked diligently about, to observe 
whether any person was nasslng. That seeing no 
one, they returned, and a snort time aflerward.s two 
others came, and looked around in the s;inie manner 
as tlie former : no person still api>earlng, they gave 
a sign to their companioiKS, when a man came, 
mounted on a white liorse, having behind him 
a dciid IkmIv, the la^d and arms of which hung on 
one side, and the feet on the other side of the horse ; 
the two jH.‘rsons on foot supporting the IxKly, to 
prevent its falling. They thus proceeded towards 
that imrt where the filth of tlje city Is usually dis- 
charge<i into the river, and tunilng thc horse, with 
his bill towards tlie water, the two i)ersou8 took 
the dead laxly by the arms and feet, and with all 
their strength flung it into the river. The person 
on horsebsick then jiskod if they had thrown It in ; 
to whiclj they replied. Signor gi(yes, Sir). He then 
looked towards the river, and seeing a mantle float- 
ing on the strean), he inquired what It w.as that 
api)eared black, to which they answered, It was 
a mantle ; and one of them threw stones upon it, 
in con.secpience of which it sunk. The attemlants 
of tlie i)ontifr then inijuired from Giorgio, wliy he 
had not revealed this to the governor of the city ; 
to which he replied, that he had seen in hi.s time 
a hundred dead bodies thrown into the river at the 
same place, without any inijuiry being nia<Je re- 
siKJcting them ; and that he Inwl not, therefore, 
considered it as a matter of any iiii]x)rtance. The 
fisliermen and seamen were then (xillected, and 
ordered to search the river, where, on the following 
evening, they found the body of the duke, with his 
habit entire, and thirty du^ts in his purse. He 
was pierc^ with nine wounds, one of which was in 
bis tlirout, the others In his head, body, and limbs. 
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No sooner was the pontiff informtxl of the death of 
his son, and that he had been thrown, like fllth, 
into the river, than, giving way to his grief, he shut 
himself up in a chamber, and wept bitterly. The 
Cardinal of Segovia, and other attendants on the 
nope, went to the door, and after many hours spent 
ill persuasions and exhortations, prevailed u{>on him 
to admit them. From the evening of Wednesday till 
the following Saturday the poi)e took no footl; nor did 
he sleep from Thursday morning till the same hour 
on the ensuing day. At length, however, giving 
way to the entreaties of his attendants, he began to 
restrain his sorrow, and to consider the injury 
which his own health might sustain by the further 
Imlulgence of his grief,” — Hoscok’m Leu Tenth, \ol. i. 
p. 205. 

♦ t 


THE SIEGE OF CORINTH. 

Page 309, coL 1. 

“And some are rebels on the hills.’’] The last 
tidings recently hennl of Dervish (one of the Arnauts 
wliu followed me) state him to be In revolt upon 
the mountains, at the head of some of the bauds 
common in that country in times of trouble. 

Page 309, col. 2. 

“The Turcoman hath left his herd.”] The life of 
the Turcomans is wandering and patriarchal ; they 
dwell in tents. 

Pago 310, col. 1. 

“ Coumourgi— he whose closing .scene,”] All Cou- 
mourgi, the favourite of three Sultans, an<l Grand 
^’lzie^ to Achmet III., after recovering PcloiKumcsus 
from the Venetians in one campaign, was morUilly 
wounded in the next, against the Germans, at the 
battle of Petcrwarailin (in the plain of Carlowltz). in 
Hungary, endeavouring to rally his guards. He 
diwl of his wounds next day, ilis bust onlcr wius 
the decapitation of General Ureiincr, and some 
other German prisoners; and his best word.s, "Oh 
tliat I could thus serve all the Christian dogs!” a 
KlMJceh and act not unlike one of Caligula. He wins 
a young man of great ambition and unbounded 
presumption: on being told that Prince Kugene, 
then oppostsl to him, “was a greiit geuenil,” he 
said, “ 1 shall l>ecoiiic a greater, and at liLs expense.” 

Pjigc 312, col. 2. 

“ There shrinks no ebb in that tideloss sea.”] The 
reiuler need liardly he reminded that there arc no 
perceptible tbies hi the Meditermnean. 

Page 313, col. 1. 

“Ami their white tusks cruncli’d o’er the whiter 
skull. ” 1 This si>cetiicle I have seen, such lus de- 
stTlhetl, Iwncath the wall of the Seraglio at Con- 
stantinople, In the little cavities worn by the 
IJospliorus in the rock, a narrow terrace of which 
projects iHttween the wall and the water. I think 
the fact is also mentioned in Ilobhousc’s Travels. 
The Ixidles were probably those of some reftiietory 
Janizaries. 

Page 313, col. 1. 

“ Ami each scalp had a single long tuft of hair.”] 
Tills tuft, or long lock, Is left from a .sui>erstition 
that .Mahomet will draw them into Paradise by it. 


Page 313, col. 2. 

“ Sent that soft and tender moan ? ”] I must here 
acknowledge a close, though unintentional, re- 
semblance in the.se twelve lines to a passage in an 
unpublished poem of ilr, Colerbige, called “ Christa- 
hcL” It was not till after these lines were written 
that I heard tiiat wild and singularly original and 
beautiful poem recited ; and the MS. of that 
production 1 never saw till very recently, by the 
kimlness of Mr. Coleridge himself, who. I Jioi>e, is 
convinced that 1 have not been a wilful plagiarist. 
The original idea unilouhteiily jicrtalns to Mr. 
Coleridge, wiiose jioem htus been composed above 
fourteen years. Let me conclude by a hope that 
he will not longer delay the publication of a pro- 
duction, of which I can only aild my mite of 
approbation to the apiilause of far mure coin[)etent 
J udgea. 

Page 315, col. 1. 

“There Is a light cloud by the moon.”] I have 
lieen told tliat the iileii exprcssevl in thb and the 
live following lines has l>een juhnired by those w hose 
approbation Is valuable, I am ghui of It : but It is 
not original -at least not mine; it may be fouial 
much l>cttcr expressed in pages 1S2-3-4 of the 
Kngllsh version of “ Vathek (I forget the precise 
page of the French), a work to which I have before 
referrtsJ ; and never recur to, or read, without 
a renewal of gratilleation. 

Page 315, col. 2. 

“The horsetails are pluck’il from the ground, and 
I the sworil.”] The horsetails llxtsi ui>on a lance, 

^ a pacha's .standard. 

Pago 316, col. 2. 

I "And since the day, when in the strait.”] In the 
naval battle at the mouth of the Dardanelles 
iKrtween the \ enetians and Turks, 

Page 319, col. 2. 

“The Jackals' troop, in gather'd cry.”] I believe I 
i have taken a poetical licence to transplant the 
jackal from Asia. In Greece I never saw nor heard 
lhc.se animals ; but among the ruins of Kphesu.s 
I have heard them by hundreds. They haunt ruins, 
and follow armic.s. 

— ■- 

PARISINA. 

Page 319. 

“ Parisina.”] This turned out a calamitou.s year 
for the people of Ferrara, for there occurred u Very 
tragical event in the court of their sovereign. Our 
annals, both printed ami In manu.script, with the 
exception of the unpolished and negligent work of 
Sardi, and one other, have given the following 
relation of it,— from which, however, are rejected 
many deUiils, and especially the mirmtlve of Kan- 
delli, who wrote a century ulterwards, and who 
does not accord with the contemuorary historians. 

“By the alwvc-inentioned Stcila dell’ Assassino, 
the .Manjuis, in theyesir 1405, had a son called Ugo, 
a beautiful and ingenuous youth. Parisina Mula- 
te.sta, second wife of Nieeolo, like the generality of 
steii-mothers, treated him with little kindness, to 
the Infinite regret of the Maniuls, who regardevl 
him with fond partiality. One day .she asked leave 
of her husband to underUike a certain journev to 
which he couseuted, but uiion condition tliat 'Ugo 
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Bhouia bear her company ; for he hoped by these 
means to induce lier, in the end, to lay aside tlie 
oi)stinate aversion whieli site had conceived against 
liini. Anti in(ice<i liis intent w.\s 5icconii)lishe<l but 
too well, since, <iviring the journey, she not only 
<tive.stod herself of all her liatred, but fell into the 
Opposite extreme. After their return, the Marquis 
hati no longer any oeciusion to renew his former 
reproofs. It hai)i)encd one day that a servant of 
the Slanpiis, named Zoese, or, ;is some call him, 
(Jiorgio. pjussing before the apartments of I'ari.sina 
siiw going out from them one of lier chaml)er-mai(ls 
all terrilletl and in tears. Asking the rejison, she’ 
told him that her mi.stress, for some slight ofteuee, 
had been beating iier; and giving vent to her rage, 
she aiidcHl, that she could cjisllv l)e revenge<l, if sljc 
eljose to juake known the criminal famlliaritv which 
subsisted l)etween Parisina and her stcivson. The 
servant took note of the words, and related them to 
his master. He WiLs Jistounded thereat, but, scarcely 
believing hi.s ears, he sussuretl himself of the fact, 
alas! too clearly, on the ISth of .May, by looking 
tlirough a hole imule in the ceiling*of his wife’s 
chamber. InsUintly lie broke into a furious rage, j 
and arrested both of them, together with Aldo- 
bnindino Hangoni, of Modena, her gentleman, aiul 
aI.so, as some s;iy. two of the women of her chamber, 
as abettors of this sinful act. He ordered them to 
1)0 brought to a hasty trial, desiring the judges to 
pronounce sentence, in the accu.stomed forms, upon 
tile culprits. TliLs sentence was death. Some there 
were that bestirreil themselves , in favour of the 
deliiKiuents, and amongst othei-s^ Ugocclon C’on- 
ti-ario, who was allqiowerful with Niecolo, and also 
his age<l and mueh deserving minister Alberto dal 
Sale. Both of these, their tears tlowing down tlieir 
cheeks, and upon their knee-s, implortHl him for 
mercy: adducing wliatever reasons they couhl 
suggest for sparing the otfenders, besides tliose I 
motives of honour and decency wliicli might jier- ' 
suade him to coneoal from the public so scandalous ; 
a ileed. Hut his nige ma<le liim inllexible, and, on 
the instant, he coumianded that sentence should be 
put in e.xecution. 

“ It wjus, tlien, in the prisons of the cjistlc, ami 
exactly in those frightful dungeons which are seen 
at this day beneath the chamber called the Auroni, 
at the foot of the laon's tower, at the top of the 
street (Jiovee.ca, that on the night of the 21st of 
May were beheade<l. first Tgo, and afterwards i‘arl- 
sina. Zoe.se, he that aceu.sed lier, coiiducteil the < 
latter under bis arm to the place of punishment, i 
Slie, all along, faneiixl that she wa.s to lie thrown 
into a i»it, and asked at every .step, whether she : 
WiLS yet come to the sjiot? siie was told that her 
imnishment was the axe. She impiired what was 
liecorne of I’go, and received for answer, that he wjls 
already <lead ; at the wliieh, sludiing grievously, she ; 
exclaimed, * Now, tlien, I wish not myself to live;’ ^ 
ami, being come to the block, she .stripped herself 1 
with her own hands of all lier ornaments, and. ] 
wnqiping a cloth round her hojul, submitted to tlie 
fatal stroke, which terminated the cruel scene, i 
The same w;is done with Kaiigonl, who, together 
with the otliei's, according to two calemiars in the 
library of St. Tnineesco.was buried in the cemetery of 
that convent. Notldng else is known respecting the 
women. 

“Tlie .Maripils kept watch the whole of that 
dreadful night, and, as he w;us walking backwards 
and forwards, imiuireil of the eapmin of the castle 
if L'go w:ts dead yet? wlio answered him, Ve.«. He 
then gave liimself up to the most desperate lamen- 


tations, e.xclaiining, ‘Oh that I too were <lead, since 
I have been hurried on to resolve thus against my 
own Ugo !’ And then gnawing with Ids teeth a cane 
which he had in his hand, he passed the rest of the 
night in sighs and in tears, calling frequently upon 
his own dear Ugo. On the following day, calling to 
mind that it would be necessary to make public his 
justification, seeing that the transaction could not 
be kept secret, he ordered the narnxtlve to be drawn 
out uixni paper, and sent it to all the courts of 
Italy. 

“On receiving this rnivice, the Doge of 'N’enice, 
France.soo Fosearl, gave orders, but without pul>- 
li.shing lii.s rea.son.s, that stop sliould l>c put to the 
preparations for a tournament, wldch, under tlie 
auspices of the Manpii.s, and at the expense of the 
city of Padua, was about to take place, in the 
square of St. .Mark, in order to celebrate his ail- 
vanoement to the ducal clialr. 

‘‘The -Marqui.s, In jwldition to what he hml already 
done, from some unaceountjihle burst of vengeance, 
cofimianded that as manv of the mtiiTled women as 
wore well known to him to l)c falthle.ss, like his 
Parisina, should, like lier, lie beliejuicii. Amongst 
othcr^ Barlicrina. or, as some call her, Laodainia 
Homei, wife of tlie court juiigc, underwent this 
sentence at tlic usual place of execution; that is 
to .say, In tlie (juarter of .St. (Jiacoino, ojiposlte the 
pro.sent fortross, beyond St. Paul’.s. It cannot l>e 
told how .strange apiiearevl tills proceeding in a 
prince, who, considering his own disposition, sliould, 
JUS it sccmcil, have liecn in sucli ea.se.s most In- 
dulgent. Some, however, there were who <lld not 
fail to commcml hlm.”^ 

Pjige 320, col. 1. 

“.^Vs twilight melts beneatli the moon away."] 
The Hues contained in this section wen* printcil 
JUS set to music some time since, hut belonge«l to 
the ooem where they now jippear; tin* grejiter part 
of wiiicli was comiH)sed prior to “ Ljini.’’ 

Pjige 322, col. 2. 

“That should have won jus Imught a crest."] 
Haught — lijiughty— “ Awjiy, hnut/ht man, thou art 
insultiug me."— SiiAKKSPKAUK. 


THE PRISONER OF CHILLON. 

Page 327, coL 1. 

“In a single night.’’] Luilovico Sforza, Jind 
others. — Tin,* same I.s jusserteil of .Marie An- 
lidnette’s. the wife of Louis the Sixteenth, though 
not in tjuite so short ji jicriiwl. (Jrief is said to 
have the .sjime effeet: to such. Jiiid not to fear, this 
eliJiiigo in lu-rs wjus to be jittributed, 

Page 32S, col. 1. 

“From Cliilloir.s snow-white battleinent.’’) The 
Chfitejui de (;hllIon is situjited between Cljiretis 
juid \’illeneuve, «bich bust i.s jit one extreiniiy of 
tlie L:ik<* of tleneva. On its left ;irc the entninces 
of tlie Rlione, and oppo.site are the heights of 
Jleillerie ainl the range of Alps above Boieret 
and St. CHngo. Ncjir it, on a hill beliind, is a 
torrent ; belmv it, wjusliing its walls, tlie lake lias 
l>een fatliomeil to the «Ifptli of 8^0 feet French 
mcjusure: witliiii it are a nuige of dungeon.*", In 
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which the early reformers, aiid 8ul)scquently pri- 
soners of state, were conftned. Across one of the 
vaults is a lienni l)lack with age. on which we 
were informcfl tliat the condemnctl were formerly 
executeti. In tlie cells arc seven pillars, or, rather, 
eiglit, one Ijelng half nicrgctl in the wall ; in some 
of tlieso are rings for the fetters and the fettcrc<i ; 
in the iKivcrncnt the steps of Bonnivanl have left 
their traces, lie wa.s conllned here several yejtrs. 
It is by this castle that Kou.sseau Inis Axed the 
eatastroplic of ids lleloise, in the rescue of one 
of lier children by Julie from the water; the 
shock of which, and the iUne.ss i>ro<luced by the 
immersion, is the cause of her death. The chateau 
Is large, and seen along the lake for a great distsince. 
The walls Jire white. 

Page 330, col. 2. 

“ And then there wjw a little isle.”] Between the 
entrances of the Rhone and Villeneuve, not far 
from Chillon, is a ver>’ small island ; the only one 
I could perceive, in my voyage round ami over the 
lake, within it.s circumference. It contain.s u few 
trees (I think not al>ovc three), and from its single- 
ness ami (iiminutlve size Inus a peculiar cA’ccl uix)n 
the view. 

1 1 

MAZEPPA. 


drubal; thereby accomidishing an acblevennrnt 
almost unrivallwl in miliUiry annals. The llrst 
Intelligence of his return, to Ilanniiial. ivsis the 
sight of A.«Mlrubal’3 head tlirown into his camp. 
Wlicn Hannibal saw this, he cxclainic<l wiili a 
sigh, that “Koine would now be the mistress of 
the world.” And vet to tiiis vlct<»ry «)f Nero’s it 
might be owing tha*t hLs imperial namesake reigned 
at all. But the infamy of the one has ecliitscd tlic 
glory’ of the other. When the name of“Ncro” is 
heard, who thinks of the consul ?— But such arc 
iuiinan things! 

Page 345, col. 2. 

“And Loch-na-gar with Ida lookM o'er Troy.”j 
When very young, al>out eight years of age. alter 
an atUick of the scarlet fever at Alicrdcen. I was 
removed by mcxlical advice into the Higlilands. 
Here 1 passed oceavionally some summers, and 
from this period I date iny love of niountoinous 
countric.8. I can never forget the effect, a few years 
afterwards, in Kngland, of the only tiling 1 hail 
long seen, even In miniature, of a mounUiiii, in the 
Malvern Ilill.s. After I returneil to Cheltenham, 
I u.sed to watcli them every afternoon, at sunset, 
with a .'Sensation which I cannot descrila*. Tiiis was 
boyish enough; ljut I was tlien only thirteen years 
of age, and it was in tlie holidays. 

Page 34C, col. 2. 


Page 332, col. 2. 

“ Rich as a salt or silver mine.”] This conipari-ion 
of a "mU mine” may. iierhayis, be permlttcil to a 
Pole, as the wealth of the country consists greatly 
in the salt mines. 


THE ISLAND. 

Page 342, col. 1. 

“And bread iLsclf Is gather'd a.s a fruit.”] The 
now I'olebrateil liread-fruit, to transplant which 
Cajitain Bllglfs cxi>cdltion wius undertaken. 


Page 342, eol. 2. 

“How pleasant were the songs of Toobonal.”] 
The first three sections are taken from an actual 
song of the Tonga Islanders, of which a pro.se 
translation Is given in “ .Mariner's Account of tlio 
Tonga Islands.” Toobonai is 7wt liowever one of 
them; but was one of those where Christian and 
the mutineers look refuge. 1 liavc altereil and 
addcil, ))Ut liave retained iis mueii its pussilile of 
the original. 

Page 341, eol. 2. 

“.\s Ishinael, wafteil on his dc:-crl-ship.”J The 
“shill of tlie desert” is the Oriental figure for the 
camel or dromedary ; and they dc-serve the meta- 
jilior well,— the former for Ins endurance, the latter 
for his swiflncs.s. 


Page 314, col. 2. 

“ Beyond Itself, and must retrace its way,”] 

*• I.ncullus, when frugality could chann, 

Had roasted turnips in'the .Sabine farm.” - 

POI’K. 


Page 314, col, 2. 


“Had formed his glorious namesake’s counter- 
part.’] The consul Nero, who made tlie unequalled 
inarch which deceived llaimibal, and defca^d Ajs- 


“Sung sweetly to the rose the day's farewell ”] 
The now well-known story of the Iove.s of the 
nigliting.ilc and rose need not he more than al- 
luded to, being suflleicntly familiar to the Western 
as to the Basteru rcailer. 

Page 317, col. 1. 

“Than lircatlies his mimic miirnmror in the 
slicll.'’| If the reader will apply to his car the 
sea-sliell on his chimney-piece, lie will he aware of 
wliat is alluded to. If the text should ajipear 
obscure, he will And in “(Icbir” tlie same idea 
iKJttcr expressed in two lines. The poem I never 
read, hut liave hearil the lines (luoted by a more 
recondite reader — who seems to be of a ditt'erent 
opinion from the eilitor of the Quarterly Review, 
who (jualitleil it, in Ids answer to the (’lilkal 
Reviewer of ids Juvenal, jis trash of the worat and 
most insane description. It is to Mr. Laiidor, tlie 
author of “(ielMr,”so (jualified, and of some Latin 
jiocms, wldcli vie witli Martial or Catullus in ob- 
scenity, that the iinmaculatc Mr. Southey addrcvsscs 
his declamation against impurity ! 

Page 347, col. 2. 

“Rut deem him sailor or philosopher,”) Hobbes, 
the fatluT of Locke's and other philosophy, was 
an inveterate smoker,— even to jiipcs licyond com- 
putation. 

Page 317, col. 2. 

“Flock o'er the <leck, in Neptune's borrow'd 
ear.”) Tins rougli Imt jo^ial eeremony, used in 
cros.sing the line, has been so often and so well 
described, that it need not be more than alhidcil to. 

Page 348, col. 2. 

“‘Right,’ quoth Ben. ‘that will do for the ma- 
rines.’ ”] “That will (lo for the marines, but the 
sailors won't believe it,” is an old saying ; and one 
of the few fragments of funner jealousies winch 
still survive (in jest only) between these gallant 
services. 
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Page 349, coL 1. 

‘'No less of human bravery than the brave!”] 
Archidamus, king of Sparta, and son of AgesibiiLs 
when he saw a machine invented for the casting 
of stones and darts, exclairae<! tiiat it was the 
“grave of valour.” The same storv has been told 
of some knights on the first appficjition of gun- 
powder ; but the original anecdote is in Plutarch. 

Page 352, col. 2. 

“Whose oiily iM)rUU was tlie keyless wave.”) Of 
this cave (which is no fiction) the original will be 
found in the ninth chapter of “ Mariner's Account 
of the Tonga l.slands.” I have taken the poetical 
liberty to tnmsplant it to Toobonai, the last island 
where any distinct account is left of Christian and 
his comrades. 

Page 353, coL 1. 

“TJie fretted pinnacle, the aisle, tlic nave.”] 
This may seem too minute for the general outline 
(m Mariner's Account) from which it is taken. 
Put few men have travelled wltliout seeing some- 
thing of the kind— -on /an</, that is. Without ad- 
verting to Kllora, in Mungo Park's last journal, he 
mentions having met with a rock or mountain so 
exactly resembling a Gothic cathedral, that only 
minute insi)Cction couhi convince him that it was 
a work of nature. 

Page 353, col. 2. 

“With each new being born or to l>e Iwm.”] 
The reader will recollect the epignim of the Greek 
anthologj', or its translation into most of the 
modern languages : — 

“Whoe'er thou art, thy master sce- 
ne was, or is, or is to be.” 

Page 354, col. 1. 

“The kimlling ashes to his kindlc<l breast.”] The 
tradition is attache<i to the story of Elois:i, that 
when her lH)dv wjus lowerwl into the gnxve of 
Abclari (who had been buried twenty years), he 
oi>cned his artjis to receive her. 

Page 355, col. 1. 

“lie tore the topmost button from his vest.”] In 
Thibaulfs account of J-’rederic the Second of 
Prussia, there is a sinpfular relation of a young 
Frenchman, who with his mistress appearevi t4» l>c 
of some rank. lie cnlistctl and deserted at 
tSchweidnitz ; ami after a desperate resistance was 
retaken, having kille<l an omccr, who attcmi)te<l to 
seize him after he wtis wounded, bv the disttharge 
of his musket loade<l with a br/ff'on of his uni- 
form. Some circumstances on his court-martial 
raisexi a grcjit intcrast amongst bis judges, who 
wished to discover his real situation in life, which 
he offered to disclose, but to the I'l/iff only, to 
whom he re<iuestc<i permission to write. This’ was 
refused, and Frederic wiis filletl with the greatest 
indignation, from baflle<l curiosity or some other 
motive, when he understood that his rc<iuest had 
been denied. 

■ - ■- 


THE PROPHECY OF DANTE. 

Page 3(>1, col. 1. 

“’Midst whom rny own l)right Beatrice bless ’d.”J 
The reader is requestecl to a<lopt the Italian pro- 
nunciation of Beatrice, sounding all the syllables. 


Page 361, col. 1. 

“ My paradise had still been incomplete.”] 

“Che sol per Ic belle opre 
Che fanno in Cielo il sole e 1’ altre stelle 
Dentro di lui’ si credc il Paradiso, 

Cosi se guard! flso 

Pensar l>en d6i ch’ ogni terren’ piacere.” 

Canzone, in which Dante descril)cs the person of 
Beatrice, Strophe third. 

Page 361, col. 2. 

“I would have had my Florence great and free.”] 

“ L’Esilio che m’ 6 dato onor mi tegno 
* » # » » 

Coder tra’ bouni 6 pur di lode degno.” 

Sonnet o/ Dante, 

in which he represents Right, Generosity, and 
TemiKjrancc as banished from among men, and 
socking refuge from Love, who inhabits his bosom. 

Page 361, col. 2. 

“And doom this IukIv forfeit to the fire.”] “Ut 
si quLs predlctorum ullo tempore in fortfam dlctl 
communis pcrvencrit, talis verveniens igne corn- 
buratur,sic quod moriatur.^ Second sentence of 
Florence against Dante, and the fourteen accused 
with him. The Latin is worthy of the sentence. 

Page 363, col. 1. 

“Where yet my boys are, and that fatal she.”] 
This la<lv, who.se name wa.s Gemma, sprung from 
one of the most powerful Guelph families named 
Donatl. Corso Donati wius the jirincipal adversary 
of the Ghibellines. She Is <icscril>cd as licing “Ao- 
moduin- morosa, ut de Xantippe Socratis philoso- 
2 )hi coixjvge acriptum esse Icgimus,” according to 
Giannuzzo Manctti. But Lioiiardo Aretino is 
sc.anda!isc<l with Boccacc, in his Life of Dante, 
for saying that literary men shouhl not marry, 

“ Qui il Boccaccio non ha pazienza, c dice, Ic mogli 
csscr contraric agli studj ; e non si riconia cnc 
Socratc il pill nouilc fllosofo chc mai fo.sse. cblie 
moglle e flglluolf c ufllel della RcpubbUca nella sua 
CittA; c Ari.stotclc che, kc. <fcc., ebbe due mogU 
in varj tempi, cd ebbe flgliiioll, e rlcchezzc assal.— 

E Marco Tullio— c Catonc — e Varronc— c Seneca— 
ebliero moglle,” Ac. &c. It is oiid that hone.st 
Lionardo’s examples, with the exception of Seneca, 
and, for anything I know, of Aristotle, are not the 
most felicitous. Tully's Tercntia, and Socrates’ 
Xantippe, by no means contributeil to their hiis- 
I bands^ liai)plnc.s.s, whatever they might do to their 
Iiliilosophy— ('ato gave away his wife — of \'arro’.s 
wc know nothing— and of Scnec-a’s, only tliat she 
was fiisposed to die with him, but rccoverc^l an<! 
Itvcrl .several years afterwards. But says Lionanlo 
“ L'uoino 6 animate civile, sccondo jiiace a tutti 
i ftlosoH.*’ And thence concludes that tlic greatest 
proof of tlic animaVit dviftm is “la prirna coiigiun- 
zione, dalla quale multipHcata nascc la Citta.” 

Page 354, coL 1. 

“ Nine moons shall rise o'er scenes like this and 
set.”J Sec “Sacco di Koma,'' generally attributed to 
(Juicciardinl. There is another written by a Jacopo 
Buonaparte. 

Page 365, col. 2. 

" Conquerors on foreign shores, and the far 
wave.”] Alexander of Parma, Sjilnola, Pescara, 
Eugene of Savoy, Montecucco. 
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Page 365, col. 2. 

“ Discoverers of new worlds, which take their 
name.”] Columbus, Americus Vespusius, Sebastian 
Cabot. 

Page 865, col. 2. 

He who once enters in a tyrant’s hall.”] A verse 
fyom the Greek tragedians, with which Pompey took 
leave of Cornelia on entering the boat in which he 
was slain. 

Page 865, col. 2. 

“A captive, see.s bis half of manhood gone.”] The 
verse and sentiment arc Uiken from llomcr. 

Page 366, coL 1. 

“And he, their prince, shall rank among iny 
peers,”] Petrarch. 

Page 367, col. 2. 

“A dome, its image, while the base expands.”] 
Tlic Cupola of St. Peter’s. 

Page 367, col. 2. 

“ His chisel 1>ltl the Hciircw, at whose word.”} 
The statue of SIoscs on tlie monument of Julius II. 

SONETTO 

J)i Giovanni liafthta Zappi. 

Chi fc costui, chc in dura pictra scolto, 

Siedc gigantc ; c le pin illustrc, c contc 
Opre dcir arte avvanza, c ha vlvc, c pronto 
Lc labbia si, chc le parole suscolto ? 

Quest’ 6 Mose ; ben me '1 diceva il folto 
Onor del mento, e 'I doppio raggio in frontc, 
Quest 6 Mus6, quando scendea del monte, 

E gran nartc <lel Nume avea nel volto. 

Tal ersi allor, chc lc sonanti, e vaste 
Ac<jue el sospese a .se d' intorno, c talc 
Quando il mar chiusc, c nc fe tomt>a altrui. 

E vol sue turbe nn rio vitello alzastc ? y 
Alzata aveste imago a (picista cguale I 
Ch’ era men fallo 1’ adomr costul. 

Page 867, col. 2. 

“Over the damn’d licforc the Judgincnt-thronc."] 
The Last Judgment, In the Sistinc Chapel. 

Page 367, col. 2. 

‘‘Tlic stream of his great thoughts .shall spring 
from me.”] I have read somewhere (If 1 do not err, 
for I cannot recollect where), that Dante wjis so 
great a favourite of Michael Angelo’s, tiiat he had 
dc.stgne(l the wliolc of tlic Divina Commerila; l)ut 
that the volume containing these studies was lost 
i)y sea. 

Page 368, col. 1. • 

“ Her cliarms to pontiffs proud, who but emplov.”] 
Sec the treatment of Michael Angelo by Julius tl., 
and Ids neglect by Leo X. 

Page 368, col. 2. 

“MVhat have I tlone to tlicc, my people?’ 
Stem.”) scrj.ssc pin volte non solamente a par- 
ticolarl clttadini del reggimento, ma ancora al po- 
polo, e intra l altre una Kplstola assal lunga che 
comincia: * Poinde mi, quid /cci tibi}"’ Vita di 
Dante ecritta da Lionardo Arelino. 


! THE MORGANTE MAGGIORE. 

I Page 376, col. 1. 

He gave him such a punch upon the head.”] 
“Gil dette in sii la testa un gnvn punzone.” It Is 
stningc that Pulci siioutd have literally anticipaterl 
the technical terms of my old friend and ma.stcr, 
Jackson, and tlio art wliich he ha.s carric<i to ite 
highest pitch. “A punch on the head,^‘ or “a 
punch in the head,'' — “un punzone in su la testa,”— 
is the exact and frequent idirase of our best pu* 
gilista, who little dream that they arc talking the 
purest Tuscan. 

- 

MANFRED. 

Page 386, col. 1. 

“ It Ls not noon«-the sunbow’s ray.s still arch.”] 
Thi.s iris Is formed by the rays of tlie sun over the 
lower part of the Alpine torrents: it i-s exactly like 
a rainiHjw come down to pay a vi.slt, ami .so close 
that you may walk into it : this effect lasts till noon. 

Page 387, col. 1. 

“ Eros and Anteros, at Gadara.”] The philoso- 
pher Jamblicus. Tlie story of the rsiising of Eros 
an<l Anteros may l)e found in his Life by Eunapius. 
It is well told. 

Page 388, col. 1. 

“ In word.s of dul)ious import, but fulfill’d.”] The 
story of Pau.sanias, king of SparUi (who commandwl 
tlie Greeks at tlie Imttlc of Platca, and afterwards 
perished for an attempt to lictray tlie Lacedoemo- 
nians), and Cleonicc, i.s told in Plutarch’s Life of 
Citiion ; ami in tlie Laconic.s of Patisanias the so- 
phist, in his description of Greece. 

Page 393, col. 2. 

“Of undi.scasc<l mankind, the giant sons.”] “And 
it came to pas.s, that the Sons of God saw the daugh- 
ters of men, tliat they were fair,” &c.— “There were 
giants in the earth in those days; and also after 
that, when the Sons of God came in unto tlie daugh- 
ters of men, and tlicy bare children to them, the 
same became mighty men which were of old, men 
of renown.’’— ch. vl. verses 2 and 4. 

■ ♦ i 

MARINO FALIERO, DOGE OF 

VENICE. 

APPENDIX. 

Note A. 

I am obllgal for the following excellent transla- 
tion of the old Ghronicle to Mr. F. Colien, to whom 
the remler will find him.self indebted for a version 
I that 1 could not myself— though after many years’ 

( intercounie with Italian - have given by any means 
so purely and so faithfully. 

STORY OF MARINO FALIERO. DOGE XLIX 

MCCCLIV. 

On the eleventh day of .September, In the year of 
our Lord 1354, Marino Falicro wa.s electetl and chosen 
t«j be tlie Duke of tlic Commonwealth of Venice. 
He w;is Count of Valdcniarino, in tlic Marches of 
’Treviso, and a knight, and a wealthy man to boot. 
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As soon as the election was completed, it was re- 
solved in the Great Council, that a deputation of 
twelve should l)c despatched to Marino Falicro the 
Duke, who was then on his w’ay from Home; for 
when he wjis chosen, he was amljassador at the 
court of the Holy Father, at Koine,— the Holy Fa- 
ther himself held his court at Avignon. When Mes- 
ser .Marino Faliero the Duke wjis alK)ut to land in 
this city, on the 6th day of October, 1354, a tliick 
haze came on and darkene<i the air : and he was 
cniorced to land on the place of St. Mark, between 
tiic two coliiiiins, on tlie .spot where evil-doers are 
put to death ; and all thought that this was the 
worst of tokens. — Nor must I forget to write that 
which I have read in a chronicle. When Messer 
Marino Faliero was Podesta and Captain of Treviso 
the Bishop delaycil coming in with the holy .sacni- 
ment, on a <lav when a procession was to take place. 
Now, the said JIarino Faliero was so very iiroud 
and wnitliful, that he buirctcd the Bishop, and 
almost struck him to the ground: and, therefore, 
Hwiven allowed Marino Faliero to go out of ids 
right senses, in order that he might bring himself 
to an evil death. 

Wlien this Duke had held the dukedom during 
nine months and six ilav.s. be, being wicked and 
ambitious, sought t<» make himself Lord of Venice, 
in the manner which I have rcsul in an ancient 
clironicle. \\ hen tlie Thursday arrived upon wliich 
they were wont to hunt the bull, the bull hunt took 
I'laco ivi usual ; and, according to the usage of tliosc 
times, after the bull Iiunt bad ended, they all pro- 
ceeded! unto the palace of the Duke, and a.ssenil)led 
together in one of his lialls ; and tliey dis{>ortcd 
themselves with the women. And until the first 
bell Udlod they danccdl, ami tlien a bantiuot was 
served up. .My Lonl the Duke paid the cxi>cnscs 
thereof, provided he had a Duchess and after the 
barjcjuct they all returned to tlieir homos. 

Now to tills fe;i.st tlicre came a ecrtjiin Scr Mi- 
chele Stcuo, a geutlomaii of poor estate and very 
young, but crafty and daring, an<l who lovotl one 
of the damsels of the Duchess. Scr Michele stoo<i 
amongst the women upon the stilajo ; ami ho l)c- 
haved indi.screctly, so that mv Lonl the Duke or- 
dered that he .should he kicked oft'thesolajo; and tlie 
esquires of the Duke Dung him ilown from the solajo 
accordingly. Ser Michele thougiit that such an af- 
fi-ont was beyond all heiiring ; and wlien tiic feast 
was over, and all other persons had left the palace 
he, continuing heated with anger, went to the hall 
of aiKlicnce, an«l wrote eertiiln unseemly wonls re- 
lating to the Duke and tlie Duclies-s uiion the chair 
in wliieh the Duke was useil to sit; for in those 
days the Duke <iid not cover his chair with cloth 
of scudal, but he sat in a chair of woml. .Scr Mi- 
chele wrote thereon— “.Van’u Falter, the httxhattd 
of thcfatru'tfc ; others ki.^s her, but he keeiM-i her.” 

In the morning the words were seen, and the mat- 
ter was considen’d to he very scandalous; an<l the 
Senate commanded tlie Avoga<lori of the Common- 
wealth to proceed therein witli the greatest dili- 
gence. A largess of great amount was inmic<iiately 
profiTere*! by the Avogadori, In onler to discover 
who had written tlicse words. And at length it 
was known tiiat Jlicliele Steno had written tliem. 

It was resolved in the Council of Forty that lie 
shoulti lie arrested ; and he then confessed that in 
the fit of vexation and spite, occasioned by his Ixjing 
thrust off the .sohyo in the firesence of his mistre.ss. 
he had written tlie word.s. Tiiercfore the (’ouncii 
debated thereon. And the Council took his youtli 
into consideration, and tliat he was a lover ; and 
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therefore they arljudgcd that he Bhould be kept in 
cl^e confinement during two months, and that 
afterwards he should be banished from Venice and 
the state during one year. In consequeucc of this 
merciful sentence the Duke became exceedingly 
wrotli, it aiipcarlng to him, that the Council had 
not acted in such a manner as was required by the 
respect due to hLs ducal dignity; and ho said that 
they ought to have cotidcinnod Scr Micliclo to be 
hanged by the neck, or at least to l>e banished for 
life. 

Now it was fated that iny Lord Duke Marino was 
to have his head cut off. And as it is necessary 
when any eflcct is to l>c brought about, that the 
cause of such effect inu.st happen, it therefore camo 
to pass, that on the very day after sentence had 
l)ccn pronounced on Scr Michelo Steno, being the 
first day of Lent, a gentleman of the house of Bar- 
haro, a cliolcric gentleman, went to the arsenal, 
and re<|Ulred certain things of the nnusters of the 
galleys. This he did In the presence of the Ailniiral 
of tlie arsenal, and he, hearing the rwiuest, aiiswcr- 
— No, it cannot he <lonc. High words aro.se l)c- 
tween tlie gentleman and the Admiral, and the gen- 
tleman struck him with his fist just ai>ove the eye; 
and JUS ho liappcned to have a ring on his finger, 
tlie ring cut tnc Admiral jind drew blood. The 
Admipal, all hruisc<l and bloody, ran straight to 
the Duke to complain, and with Ihc intent of pray- 
ing him to intlict some heavy punishment uj>on tlie 
gentleman of C«\ Barharo. — “ What wouMst thou 
have inc ilo for thee ? ” answerc<l the Duke “ think 
upon the shameful gibe which hath l>eon written 
concerning me : and think on the manner in wlilch 
tliey have punishcil that rihal<l .Mlchclc Steno, who 
wrote it ; and see how the Council of Forty raspect 
our person.’ —Upon tfiis the Admiral answercti, — 

“ My Lonl Duke, if you would wish to make your- 
self 51 prince, and to cut all those ciickolfiy gentle- 
men to f>icec.s, I have the heart, if you do hut help 
me, to make you nrinee of all tills state ; anti then 
you may pnnlsli tnem all.” Hearing thi.s the Duke 
saifl,—” How can such a matter lie brought alxuit?” 

— and so they discoursed thereon. 

Tiic Duke called for ht.s nephew, .<?er Bcrtueolo 
Faliero, who llvc<l wltli him in tiic iialaec, and tlicy 
communoil about this plot. Aixl without leaving 
the place, they sent for I’liilip Calcrxlaro, a seaman 
of grcjit repute, and for liertuecio Isracllo, who was 
exceedingly wily ami cunning. I'hen taking coun- 
sel amongst themselves, they agree«l to call in sonic 
others ; ami so, for sevcnil nights successively, they 
met with the Duke at home in his i)alace. And the 
following men were callcfl in singly; to wit: -Nlc- 
colo Fagluolo, Giovanni (hi (’orfu, .Stefano Fagiono. 
Ni(xrolo dalle Bendc, Niccolo Blondo, and .Stefano 
Tri\is;ino.--It wius couccrte.d that sixteen or seven- 
teen leaders should Ihj sUitioncd in various parts (A 
tiic city, each being at llic liead of forty men, armed 
and prcparc<i ; hut the followers were not to know 
tlieir d(js(liiation. On the appofntc»l day they were 
to make affrays 5wnong.st themselves here and there, 
in order that the Duke might have a pretence for 
tolling the Jiells of .San Marco ; these hells are never 
rung l)ut by the order of the Dukii. And at the 
sound of the belts, these sixteen or seventeen, with 
their followers, were to come to San Marco, through 
the streets which open upon the Piazza- And when 
the noble and lea/Iing citizens should come Into the 
iqazza, to know the cause of the riot, then the con- 
spirators were to cut them in pieces; and this work 
l>cing flni.sbcd, my lyord Marino Faliero the Duke 
was to be proclaimtxi the Lonl of Venice. Things 
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having been thus settled, they agreed to fulill their 
Intent on Wednesday, the loth day of April, In the 
yejir 1365. So covertly did they plot, that no one 
ever dreamt of their niaeliinatlouH. 

But the Lord, who hatli alwavs hclpwl this most 
glorious city, and who. loving its rlghteousjiess and 
holiness, hath never fonijiken it, inspirwl one Bel- 
tniino Ber^mjisco to be the cause of bringing the 
I>lot to light, in tlie following manner. This Bel- 
tpanio, wlio belonged to .Ser Mccolo Lioni of Santo 
Stefano, had heard a word or two of wlmt was to 
take place ; and so, in tlie al>oYe-iuenti«)ne<l month 
of April, he went to tlie house of the aforcsiiid Ser 
Nlceolo Llonl, and told hlin all the particulars of 
the plot. Ser Niceolo, wlien he heiinl all these 
tilings, wiLs .struck detul. jls it were, witli am-Iglil 
He licanl all Hie particulars; and BdtRtmo praveii 
Inm to keep it all secret; and if he Kdd .Scr Kiccolo 
it was in order that Ser Niccolo might sU)p at liome 
on the 16th of April, and tlius save his life Bel* 
tramo wits going, but Ser Niccolo ordered his ser- 
vant to lay liands upon him, and lock him up Ser 
Niccolo tlicn went to the house of Messer (dovanni 
Lrudenlgo Nasoni who aaerwanls liccame Duke 
and who also livcl at .Santo .Stefano. and told him’ 
all. The matter seemed to him to be of the very 
greatest Imiiortance, a.s Indeeii it wiu; and thev two 
went to the liou.se of .Ser Alarco C'oriiaro, who'livtsl 
at San Felice ; and, liaving spoken with him, they 
all three tiien detcnniDixl to go back U) the hou.se 
of her Mccolo Llonl, to examine the s;U«i Beltramo • 
an< having (jm-stionwl him, and lieard all that he 
liail to say, they left him in conlliiement. And then 
they all three went into the saerLstv of San Salva- 
tore, ami sent their im-u to summon ‘the Councillors 
the Avogadori, the Cajii de’ Died, and tlio.se of thj 
Great C’ouncll. 

>yheii all were as.senibled, the whole .story wsls 

V’v struck dead, as It 

were, witli iinrlght. They determined to .soinl for 
ijeitnimo. lie wsus brought in before Uiem. They 
examlne< Idni, and a.scerialned that the matter wiis 
true .and, ultlmugh they were exceedingly troubled 
jet they determlneii upon llieir meiLsure.s. Ainl 

dl Notte, the ( anl «le Se.stleri, and the C’imiue 
della i ace ; and they were ordcrcsl to itssociate to 
their inen other good men and true, who were to 
proceed to the liouhcs of the ringleaders of the con- 
splnicy, and .secure them. And they stxaired tlie 
foromsin of the arsenal, in order tliat the conspira- 
birs >uiKht not do mlseliief. Towanls nightfall tliev 
iiast*ml)iwl in the pahicc. When they were iLssem- 
bltsl in the imlace, they causoil the g.ites of the 
(luadningle of the palace to be shut. And they 

J<«»-towcr, and forliud'e 

died, llic beforc-incntloiied consjilp.itors were se- 
cured, and they were brought U, the palace; ami 
in/ ' 1 ^ J-d‘”cn of len saw that the Duke was in 
tilt plot they resolveil that twenty of the Icailing 
nicii of the sLitc should bo associate*! to them fur 
the puri>o.^ con.sulutlou and delilieration.’but 
that they sliouhi not Iw allowed to ballot 

The counsellors were the following;- Ser Glovm. 

Ill Moceiiigo, of the Scstlero of San Marco • Ser \l 
moro Venlero da SaiiUi Marina, of tlie St^itiero of 
Castdlo , Ser 1 omuso \ ladro, of the Sestlero of ( ’a- 
naregio ; Ser (dovanni Sanmlo, of the Sestiero nf 
S.nta Croce ; .SVr IMetro 'l'rlvl..J>„o, o^tte ^Hero 
of San I*aolo; Ser I’antahoiie BarlM) il Gramlo of 
he Sestiero of G>.s,Mlnro. The Avog;ulor?of the 
Cmiimoiiwealth were Zufredo Morosini. and Ser 


Orio Pasciiuiligo ; anil tliese did not ballot. Those 
of the Council of Ten were Scr Giovanni ilareello, 
Ser Tomaso Sanudo, ami Ser Mlcheletto Dolllno, 
the licjuls of the aforesaid Council of Ten. Ser 
Luca da Le©,'e, and Ser IMetro da Mosto, hiqul.si- 
Hirs of the aforesaid Council. And Ser Marco P<> 
hud, Ser Marino Venlero, .Ser Lando Lombardo, 
and Ser N’icoletto Trivlsauo, of Sant’ Angelo. 

Late in tlie night, just liefore the dawning, they 
chose a junta of twenty noblemen of \'cnlee from 
amongst the wi.sest, and the worthiest, and the 
oldest. They were to give eoim-el, but nut to bal- 
lot. And they would not admit any one of Ca 
Faliero. And Niccolo Fallen), and anotiicr Niccolo 
Fallen), of San 'l\)ma.so. were expelled from the 
Council, because they l)eloiige*l to tiie family of the 
Doge. And this resuhitiuii of crcutiiig the junui 
of twenty was much praistnl throughout the state. 
Ihe lollowiiig were the members of the junUi of 
twenty:— Ser Marco Glustiniunl, Proeuratore, .Ser 
Andrea Eriiizo, IM-ocuratore, Ser Lionardo Giusll- 
niani. Procunitore, .Ser Andrea ConUirini, Ser Si- 
mone Dandolo, Ser Niccolo Volpe, Ser Giovanni 
U)rcdaiio, Ser Marco Diedo, Ser Giovanni (inule- 
nigo, Scr Andrea Cornaro, Cavaliere, Scr Marco 
Sor.uizo, ,<cr Hinieri du .Mosto, Scr tiazano Mar- 
cello, Scr .Marino Moio.dni, Scr Stefano Belegno 
Ser Niccolo Llonl, Ser Filipj.o Orio, Scr .Mare-o 
Irivisano, Ser Jacopo Bragadino, .Scr Giovanni 
r uscuriul. 

These twenty were accordinglv callwl in to the 
(’ouncil of Ten ; and they sent for mv Lord .Marino 
hallero, the Duke: and mv Lord .Marino wits then 
eonsoitiiig in the iialace with people *)f great estate 
gentll*men, and other good men, none of whom’ 
knew yet how the fiR-t stoo<J. 

At the same time Bortucei Israello, who, a.s one of 
the ringleaders, was to head the eunspiratoi-s In 
.Santa (’rix;e, wits arrested and bound, and brought 
belore tlie Couneil, Zanello del Brin, Nicoletto di 
Ho.sa, Nicoletto .Vlherto, and tlie Guanliaga, were 
also taken, together with .sevenil seamen, and people 
of various raiik.s. These were examined, and the 
truth of the plot was lUseerUiiued. 

On the loth of April judgment wius given In the 
l ouiiell of len, that Filippo Calemlaro and Bertuc- 
cio Israello should be haiigetl upon the red i)illars 
of the balcony of the palace, from whicli the Duke 
is wont to look at the bull hunt: and they were 
liungeii with gags in their inouilis. 

Tlie next day the following were condemned •— 
Niccolo Zuccuolo, Nicoletto Bloiido, Nicoletto Doro 
•Marco Giuda, Jaconiello Daguliuo, Nicoletto Fidcle’ 
Hie .s*)n of Filipiio (.'aleiidar*>, Marco Torello callc*i 
Israello, .Stetaiio Trivisano, the moiiev-cluuigcr of 
Santa Marghorita, and AnUinio <la!lc Bendc. Those 
were all taken at Cliiozza, for they were endeavour- 
mg to cscajH). Aftcnvard.s, by \ irtue of the sentence 
« hich Wius i)a.sse<l upon them in the ( ouiicil of Ten 
Hay were hanged on successive days; si.iiie sin dv 
and some in couples, upon the column.s of tlie 
palace, beginning from the rctl columns and so 
going onwards towards the cunal. And utlicr prl- 
-soners were dLscliarged, becau.se, although they had 
been involved In tlie conspiracy, yet tliey luul not 
iLvsisted 5u It: for they were given to unrlei-sLuid 
by some of tlie iieads of the plot, tliat they were 
to come ariiKHl and prepared for the servico of 
the sUite, and In order to secure certain criniinals • 
and they knew nothing else. Nicoletto Albert.) the 
Guardlaga an-l Bartolommeo Ciricolo and Ids son 
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On Friilay, the 16th day of April, judgment waa 
also given in the aforesjiid Council of Ten, that iny 
Lord Marino Faliero. the Duke, should have his 
head cut off ; and that the execution should be 
done on the landing-place of the stone staircase, 
where the Dukes take their oath when they ftrst 
enter the palace. On the following day, the 17th of 
April, the doors of the palace being shut, the Duke 
had his head cut off, about the hour of noon. And 
the cap of estate was Uiken from the Duke’s he;ul 
before he came down-stairs. When the execution 
was over, it is said that one of the Council of Ten 
went to the columns of the palace over against the 
place of St. Mark, ami that he showed the bloody 
sword \into the people, crying out with a loud 
voice— “The tcirible doom hath fallen upon the 
traitor ! ” — ami the ilooi’s were openoil, ajid the 
people all rushed in, to sec the corpse of the Duke, 
wlio luul been l)eheadod. 

It must be known that Ser Giovanni Siinudo, the 
councillor, wjis not present when the afores;iid 
sentence was pronounced ; i)ecause he svas unwell 
and remained at home. So that only fourteen 
ballote<i ; that is to stiy, five councillors, and nine 
of the Council of Ten. And it wsls adjudged, that 
all the lands ami chattels of the Duke, ;is well j\s 
of the other traitors, should be forfeite<l to the 
state. And as a grace to the Duke, it wjus re.solve<l 
In the Council of Ten, that he should be allowwl 
to disi)oso of two thousand <lucats out of his own 
proiK'rty. And it wsi-s resolvetl, that all the coun- 
cillors, and all the Avogadori of the Commonwealth, 
tho.se of the Council of Ten, and the meml)ers of the 
junta, who ha<l lussisteil in psLssiiig sentence on the 
Duke and the »»lher traitors, shouhl have the privi- 
lege of carrying arms both by day and by night 
in ^’enlee, ami from Griulo to Cavazere. And they 
w'ere also to l)e alloweil two footmen carrving arm.s, 
the afore.said footmen living and boarding with 
them in their own houses. And he who did not 
keej) two footmen might .junsfer the privilege to 
ills sons or his brothers ; but only to two. Per- 
mi.ssion of carrying arms wms also granted to the 
four Notaries of the Chancery, that Is to sjiy, of 
the Supreme Court, who took the dept).sitions ; and 
they were, Amedio, Nicoletto di Lorino, Steffanello, 
and Pietro <le Compostclll, the secretaries of the 
Signori di Notte. 

After the traitors luul been hange<l,and the Duke 
had had his head cut off. the state remaineii in 
great trampiillity and peace. And, as I ha%e rea»i 
in a Chronicle, tlie corpse of the Duke was reinovc<i 
in a l)arge, with eight torches, to his tomb in the 
church of San Giovjinni e Paolo, where it was 
buried. The tomb is now in that aisle in the 
middle of the little church of Santa .Maria della 
Pace which wjis built by Bishop Gabriel of Ber- 
gamo. It is a coitln of stone, with these words 
engraven thereon : “ lleic jac.et Doutimm Mdrinujf 
Faletro Dux."- -And thev did not paint his jwrtrait 
in the hall of the (ireat Council hut in the place 
where it ought to have been, you see these wortls: — 
“//<<; est lociDi Marini Faletro. decapitati pro 
criminibUN."- And it is thought that bis house 
w;is grunted to the church of Sant’ Apostolo ; It 
was that great one near the l)ri<lge. Yet thi.s could 
not be the esist*, or el.se the family bought it back 
from the church ; for it still l>clongs to Ca Faliero. 

I must not refrain from noting, that some wished to 
write the following words in the place where his 
portrait ought to have been, as afore.sjiid “ -Va- 
rinus Faletro Ihtx, temeritas me cepit. Poeiuis 
Ini, decapitatus pro en/yn’/u&K**.”— Others, also, 


indited a couplet, worthy of being Inscribed upon 
his tomb. 

“Dux Venetuiii jacet heic, patriam qui prodere 
tentans, 

Sceptra, decus, censum perdidit, atque caputP 

Note B. 

PETRAJRCH ON THE CONSPIRACY OF 

MARINO FALIERO. 

“ A1 giovane Doge Andrea Dandolo succedette un 
vccchio, il (luale tardi si pose al timunc della repub- 
blicH, mu sempre prima di quel, che facea d’ uopo 
a lui, ed alia patria : egli 6 Marino Faliero, per- 
sonagglo a me uuto per antica dimestichezzo. Falsa 
era 1' oplnione intorno a lui, giacebo egli si inostrd 
fornito plii di corruggio, che di sennu. Non pugo 
della prima diguiU, entro con siuistro plcdo nel 

I pubblico Palazzo : imperclocche questo Doge del 
Venetl, magistrate sacru in tutti i scculi, clic dagli 
onticlii fu sempre veuerato quul nume in quella 
cittA, r altr" jeri fii decoHato ncl vestibolo delP 
istesso Palazzo. Dlscorrerei fin dal prlnciplo le 
cause di un tale cvveuto, e cusi vario, ed amblguo 
non ne fosse il giido. Nessuno i>ero lo scusa, tutti 
affermanu, che egli abbia voluto cangiar qualclio 
cosa ncli’ ordinc della repubbliea a lui tramandato 
dal magglorl. Che de.si(lerava egli dl piii? lo sou 
d’ avviso, che egli abhia ottenuto eid, cbe nun si 
concedette a ucssun altro: mentre udeini)iva gll 
urtlej dl legato pre.sso il l*ontefice, e sullc rive del 
Rodano tratUiva la i)ace, che io prima di lui avevo 
indarno tentato dl conchiudere, gll fu conferlto 1’ 
onore del Diicato, chc ne chiedeva, ne s’ aspettava. 
Tomato in patria, pcn.sd a quello, cui nessuno non 
pose inente giammal, e .soffri quello che a niuiio 
accadde inal di sollWre : giacchd iu quel luogo 
celeberrimo, e chlarlsslmo. e helllssimo Infra tutti 
quclli, cIjc io vldl, ove 1 suoi antenati avevano 
rlcevutl grandissiml onorl in mezzo aUe ponip‘i 
trionfall, ivl egli fii tnisclnato in mode servile, e 
spogliato delle insegne ducali, |>c*nlotte la testa, 
e macciild col proprio sangue le soglle del teniplo, 
r atrio del Palazzo, e le .scale marmorec reiidute 
spesse volte illiLstrl o dalle .solcrmi festivity, o dalle 
ostlll siKjglie. Ho notato 11 luogo, ora noto 11 tempo : 
d r anno del Natale di Crlsto. 1355. fii il giorno d 
Aprile. SI alto d il gri<lo sparso, che se aleuno e.sii- 
minera la diselplina, e le eo.stumunze «li quellii 
e quanto mutumento di cose venga minacclato ilalla 
morte di un sol uomo (tiuanluiuiue moltl altn, 
come narrano, cs.sondo complicl, o .subirono 1’ 
supplicio, o lo iusi>etUuio) si accorgerd, chc nulla di 
plu grande avveime al nostrl teiiq)! nella lu 

forse qui attend! 11 mio giudizlo: assolvo 11 pojwlo, 
se credere alia fatiia, l>enche abbia potato e ca.stigure 
pin mitemeutc, c con maggior dolcezza vendicarc il 
.suo dolore: lua non cos! fsicilmente, si modera un 
ira giu-sta lu.sleme, e grande in un numeroso i>opolo 
Ijrinclpahnente. nel cjuale 11 preclpltoso, cxI Instabile 
volgo aguzza gli stinioli deir irraeondla coij rapldi, 
e seonslgliati clamorl CompatLsco, e ncll’ istesso 
tempo mi jwliro eon quell’ Infelice uomo, il quale 
a<lorno di un’ Insolito onore, non .so, clie cusa si 
voIe.sse ncgli estremi anni della sua vita : la cjilanilta 
di lui divlene sempre piu grave, perch6 dalla sen- 
tenza contra <11 esso promulgata aperira, che egn 
fu non solo mi.sero, ma insano, e demente, e che con 
vane arti si usurpo i>er tiintl anni unn falsii fuma 01 
Siipienza. Aiumonlsco I Dugi, i quail gll succede- 
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rano, che questo e uu’ esemplo posto iimuozi (i\ 
loro occbj, quale speccliio, not ((uule vcggaiio d’ 
essere non Signori, nia Duel, anzi nemmeno Duel, 
ma onorati servl della Repubbllea. Tu t»tu sano ; 
e giacchd fluct\ianu le pubbliche cose, sforsianitisi 
di governar inodcstlsslinamcnto I privatl nostrl 
affari.” — Lbvati, Via^gi di Petrarca, vol. iv. p. 323. 

The above Italian tninslation from the Latin 
eplstle.s of Petrarch proves— Istly, That llarluo 
!• ullero was a jHirsonal frieml of Petrarch’s; “antica 
diiuostichezza,” old liitlumcy, Is the phrase of the 
poet. 2ii»Uy, That Petrarch thought that he luul 
more courage than conduct, “ pin di corraggio che 
di seimo.” 3rdly, That there w:uj .sonic jeiiiou.sy on 
tlie part of Petrarch; for he says that Marino 
Fallero wa.s trtaiUng of the pesice wiiich he himself 
liad “vainly attempted to conclude.” 4thly, That 
the honour of the Dukedom was conferred uiion 
him, which he neither sought nor exiiected, “che mi 
chlodeva 116 a.spettava,” and which had never lieen 
granted to anvotlier in like circumstance.^, “cio che 
non si concedette a ne.ssun altro,” a proof of the 
high eatecin in which he must have been held. 
6tlily, That he had a reputation for nunduiii, onlg 
forfeited by the la-st enterjiri-se of his life, “ si usun>6 
ler tantl unni nna falsa fania di sapienza.” — ” He 
lud usurjicd for so many years a false fame of 
wl.Hdom,” rather a dillicult tiusk. I .should think. 
People are generally found out l)Cfore elglity yeara 
of age, at least in a rcpulillc.— Prom these, and the 
otlier hl.storlcal notes which I have collected. It 
may be inferreil, tliat Marino Fallero pos.se.s.sed 
many of the tiualitles, Imt not the succe.ss of a 
hero; and that his piusslons were too violent. The 
paltry and Ignorant account of Dr. Moore falls to 
the ground. Petrarch sjiy.s, “ that there ha«l been 
no greater event in hi.s times” (onr times literailvj, 
“nostri temijl,” in Italy. He also din'ers from the 
historian in saying that Fallero was “on the liunks 
of the Phone," in.stcad of at Rome, when electeil : 
the other accounts sav, that the deputation of tlie 
Venetian senate met him at Kavenmi. IIow this 
may have been, it i.s not fur me to decide, and is 
of no great imiiortance. Had the man succce<le«l 
he Would have changed the face of \'enice, ami 
perhaps of Italy. As it Ls, wliat are they both ? 

Noik C. 

VENETIAN SOCIETY AND MANNERS. 

“Vice without sidemlour, sin witliout relief 
Even from the gloss of love to smooth it o’er ; 
But, in its stead, coarse lusts of habitude,” 4;c. 

[See p. 442.) 

“To these attack.s so freiiuently jK)lnte<l by the 
goveniment against the clergy,— to the continual 
btruggle.s between the different constituted liodle.s - 
to these enterprl.scs cjitried on by the ma.s.s of the 
noiiles against the <lejK).sitanes of iKjwer,-to all 
those projects of innovation, which always eudwi 
by a stroke of suite policy, we must add a cause 
not le-s.s ntteil to spreiid contempt for ancient doc- 
trines ; this uas the excess 0 / corrupt imi. 

“'J'hat frewlom of manners, which had bc^en long 
boa-stixi of SIS the principal charm of Venetian 
society, had degeneratetl into scandalous licentious- 
nes.s: the tie of marriage wjus les.s .ssicred In that 
Catholic country, than among tho.se nations where 
the laws and religion mlmlt of its being dUsolved 
Because they could not break the contract they 
felgnwl that It luul not exi.sted; ami the ground 
of nullity, immodestly alleged Ijy the murrieil pair 
was admitted witli etjual facility by priests and* 


imiglstratcs, alike corrupt. These divorces, veiled 
under another name, became so fre<iuent tnat the 
most important act of civil society was discovered 
to l>e uinenable to a trilninal of exceptions; and 
to restrain the open scamlal of such i>roceedIng8 
became the otlice of tlic police. In 1782 the Council 
of Ton decreed, tliat every woman who should sue 
for a dis.solution of her marriage should be com- 
IMjllcd to await the decision of the Judges in some 
convent, to be named l>y the court.'’ Soon after- 
wards the same council summoned all causes of 
that nature l>efore itself f Tlds Infringement on 
ccclesia-stlcal jurisdiction Ijaving ix:casione«l some 
remonstrance from Rome, the council rctiuned only 
the riglit of rejecting the petition of the married 
IHjrsons, and con.scnted to refer such causes to the 
holy olilcc us it shuuhi not previously have re- 
jected.! 

“Tliere was a moment in which, doubtlc.ss, the 
dt^struclion of private fortunes, the ruin of youtli, 
the domestic discord occa.sionetl by tbo.se abuse.s, 
detcrmineil the government to depart from Its 
e.stabll.Hhcd maxims concerning the freedom of 
maimers allowed the subject. All the courtesans 
were banished from ^’enlce ; but their absence was 
not enough to reclaim and bring back good morals 
to a whole people l>rought up in the nio.st .scan- 
ilalous llcentiousnes.'!. Depravity reacheil the very 
U*som of i)rivate famllie.s, and even into the cloister; 
and they found tliem.selves obligetl to recall, and 
even to indfiimify,§ women who sometimes gained 
l)os.sc.sslon of important secrets, and who might be 
usefully employed In the ruin of men whose for- 
tunes might liavc rendered them dangerou.s. .Since 
that time licentiou.sne.s.s ha.s gone on increasing; 
and wc have seen mothers, not only selling the 
Innocence of their <laughters, hut selling It liy a 
contract, authenticaWd by the signature of a public 
olllecr, and the performance of w lilch wa.s secured 
)>)• tlie iiroteellon of the l:iw.s.ll 

"Tile i)arlours of tlie convents of noble ladles and 
the houses of the courtesans, tliough the jicllce 
carefully kept up a number of spies aliout tlieiii 
were tlie only jvs.seiiiblies for society In ^■enil■e • and 
in thc.se two places, .so different from each other, 
there was equal freedom. Music, collations, gal- 
lantry, were not more Torbidden in the parlours 
tliaii at the casinos. Tliere were a number of 
casinos for tlie purpo.se of public assemblies, where 
gaming was tlie princ ipal jiursuit of tlie comi>any 
It was a .strange sight to see persons of either sex 
masked, or grave iti their mugi.sterial robe.s, round 
a talilf, invoking cliaiice, aiul giving way at one 
instiiit to the agonies of de.spuir, at the next to 
tlie illusions of hope, and that without uttering a 
single word. 

“The ricii had private casino.s, but they lived 
iixcoyuiio in them; and the wives whom they 
aliandoned found compensation in the liiierty they 
enjoyed. The corruption of morals had deprived 
them of their empire. Wc have just revlcwc*d the 
wliole liistory of \'cnice, and we have not once seen 
tliem exercise the slightest influence.’’— D ahu : Hist 
(le. la Jxrpuh. de Venise, vol. v. j). 95. 

•lo^-siKKiduiiceof M.Sehlick,i'renchcliarg3 d'affaires 

Lcsicitch ol •ZJtU Auffust, -MJaues. 

t Jbid. l>e8|»aU-i» Slat August 

2 h of Srd SenU-mi>er, 1T85. 

The decree for their recall designates 11, em as nosfrs 
UwmertU uurttriei ; a fund amf some houses udled 
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NOTES. 

Page 404, col. 2. 

“ I smote the hiixly bishop at Treviso An his- 
torical fact. See Marin Sanuto’s “ Lives of the 
Doges.” 

Page 406, col 2. 

“ Do<j<’ (aaide). Saint Mark’s sh.all .strike that 
hour ! ”J Tile liells of .San .Marco wt^rc ncvttr rung 
l)ut I»y order of tlie Doge. One of tlic pretexts for 
ringing tills alarm was to liave lieen an announcc- 
nient of the appearance of a Genoese fleet utV tlie 
I^agune. 

Page 407, col. 2. 

“ A gondola, with one oar only, will.”] A gondola 
is not like a common Ixiat, Imt is as easily rowed 
witli one oar as witli two (tliougli, of course, not 
so swiftly), and often is so from motives of privacy ; 
and, since the decay of Venice, of ccononiy. 

Page 418, col. 1. 

“ Engageil in secret to the Signorj’.”] An his- 
torical fact. See ArrBNinx, Note A. 

Page 429, col. 1. 

“ >>'1111111 our palace i»recincts at San Polo.”] The 
Doge's family palace. 

Page 4.14, col 1. 

“ Of the red columns, where, on fe.stal Thursday.”] 
“(iiovedi gra-s-so.” ‘‘fat or greasy Tliiirsday,”— which 
I cannot literally translate in the text, was the <lay. 

Page 414, col. 1. 

“Ouanls ! let their mouths be gagg'd even in the 
act.”] Historical fact. See Sanuto, Apcrniux, 
Note A. 

Page 416, col. 2. 

” li/^n Sav, conscript fathers, .shall she be admit- 
ted?”} Tile Venetian .senate took the same title a.s 
the Homan, of “con.^cript fathers.” 


more than infernal tyranny of Austria has plunged 
this unhappy city. From the present decay and 
degencraev of Venice under the Barbarians, there 
are .some fionourable individual exceptions. There 
is Pasciiiatigo, tlic last, and, alas ! posthximfnis son 
of tlie marriage of the Doges with the Adriatic, 
who fought his frigate with far greater gallantry 
tliau any of his French coadjutors in the nie< 
morablc action off Llssa. I came home in the 
.siiuadron witli the prizes in 1811, and recollect 
to have heard Sir William Iloste, and the other 
ofllcers engaged in that glorious conflict, speak in 
the lilghcst terms of Pasqualigo’s behaviour. There 
is tlie Alibate MorellL There i.s Alvlsc Qucrinl, 
who, after a long and honourable diplomatic career, 
finds some consolation for the wTongs of his coun- 
try, in the pursuits of literature witli his iiepliew, 
>’ittor Benzon, tlic son of the celeliratcd beauty, 
the heroine of “ La Biondina in Gondoletta,” 
There are the patrician poet Morosini, and the 
poet Lanilx'rti, tlie author of the “Biondina,” «tc., 
and many otlier estimable productions; and, not 
least in an Engli.shman's estimation, JIadame Mi- 
chelli, the tran.slator of Sliakspeare. Tliere are 
tlie young Daiulolo and the iniprovvisatorc Carrer, 
and Gln.seppc Alhrizzi, the accomplished .son of an 
accoinplislicd mother. There Ls Agliottl, and, were 
there notliing else, tlierc is tlie iminorhility of 
Canovn. Cicognara, Jlustoxitlii, Bucati. &c. &c., 

I do not reckon, beitausc the one is a (Jreek, and 
the others were iKim at least a hundre<l miles olf, 
wliicli, tliroughout Ital.v, constitutc.s if not a /or- 
eti/ncr, at least a stranyer (j'orestii're). 

Page 442, col. 1. 

“Tlicn when tlic Hebrew’s in thy palaces.”] Tlic 
chief palaces on tlie BrenUi now- In-Iong to the 
Jow.s ; wlio in the earlier timc.s of tlu? republic were 
only allowed to inlial>it Mcstrl, and not to enter tlie 
city of >’cnico. Tlic whole coinnierco is in the 
liamLs of tlie Jews ami Greeks, and the Huns form 
tlic garrison, 

P:igo 442, col. 2. 


Page 441, coL 2. 

“ Dnijr. Tls with age, tlicn ”J Tliis 

wa.s tlic actual rcjily of fiailli, maire of Paris, to a 
Frenclmian wlio made him tlie .ssuiie reproacli on 
hi.s way to execution, In tlic earliest jiart of tlieir 
revolution. 1 find in reading over (since tlio com- 
pletion of this tragedy), for the first time tlieso six 
years, ‘‘>'enico Pre.seVvctl.” a .similar reply on a 
iliflorcnt oeea-siou by Henaull, and other coin- 
cidences arising from the subject. I neotl hardly 
reniiml the gentlest rea<ler, that sueli coiucidcnoe.s 
must 1)0 accidental, from the very facility of their 
flotoctlon by refeienco b) so j opular a play on 
tlic stage and in tlie closet as Otways chef- 
d'leuvre. 

Page 44‘2, col, 1. 

“ Wlio shall «lesi)ise her !— Slie shall .stoop to he.”] 
Should the dramatic picture seem hai-sh, let tlie 
rcjulcr look to tlic hi.storical, of the iioriiHl pro- 
phesied, or rather of the few ywirs preceding tliat 
|)cTio<l. >'idt:iire ealculatetl their “ uostre bene 
merite Meretrlci ” at 12,000 of regulars, without 
ineludiiig volunteers ami local militia, on what 
authority I know not; but it l.s. iierliaps, tlie only 
part of 'the population not dccrea.sctl. Venice 
once contnincfl two hundre<i tliousjind liiliabit- 
ants ; there are now aixnit ninety thou.sand ; and 
tuksk!! few individuals can conceive, and none 
could descril'c. the actual state into which tlie 


“ But in its stesul, coarse lusts of hahitmlc.”] [Sec 
Appkndix, Note ('.] 

Page 442, col. 2. 

“’Gain.st whicli thou wilt not strive, and dar’st 
not niunnur.”] If tlic Doge's propliecy seem re- 
markable, look to the following, made by Alamannl 
two hundreil and seventy years ago “i’liere Is one 
verj’ singular jirophecy concerning >'enice; ‘If 
tliou dost not change,’ it say.s to tliat promi re- 
public. tliy lilMjrty, whicli is already on the wing, 
will not reckon a century more than tlie thou.samltli 
year.’ If wc carr}’ hack the eiiocha of > enctlun 
freetlom to the cstahlisliment of the government 
under which tlie republic flourished, we shall find 
that the date of the election of the first Doge i.s 697 ; 
ami if we add one century to a thou.san<l, tliat is, 
eleven hnndnxl vears, wc shall fiml the scn.se of the 
preiliction to bc'litenilly this: ‘Thy lllieity will not 
last till 1797.’ Kecollcet that Venice ceiisc*l to be 
free in tlie year 1796. the fifth year of the French 
republic: and you will perceive that there never 
was preiliction more pointe<l, or more exactly 
followed by the event. You will, therefore, nolo as 
very remarkable the three linc.s of Alamannl ml- 
drcsscxl to A'cnice; which, however, no one has 
|K)lnted out : — 

‘So non cangi pensicr. un secol solo 
Non contcra sojini '1 niillesimo anno 
Tua lilicrti, clie va fuggendo a volo.’ 
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Many prophecies have passed for such, anri many 
men have been called pronbets for nnich less.”— 
GiKQUEKi, Must. Lit de I' Jtalic, t. ix. p. 144. 

Pa^:e 442, col. 2. 

“Tlioii den of ilrunkards %vlth the blood of 
princes ! ”J Of the first fifty Doj'cs.^ue alMlicated — 
Jive were l)nnisbcd with their eyes put out— /t’c were 
MASSACRED— and iiitie depo.«<Ml— so that nineteen 
out of fifty lost the throne by ^ i(llcncc, besides two 
who fell in battle : this occurred long previous to 
the reign of Marino Faliero. One of his more 
iiiimediute predecessors, Andrwi Daiidolo, died of 
vc.xatlon. Blarlno rallcro himself iK-Tlshcil jus re- 

latcji. Amongst his successors, after seeing > 

his son repeatedly tortured and hanislied, wsus tic- j 
losctl, and dictl of breaking a blood-vessel, on 
learing the Itell of Saint Mark’s toll for the clcctitui 
of his successor. Morosinl wjis impeached for the 
loss of Camlla ; but thl.s was iirevious t<* his tluke- 
doin. tluring which he contpiered the Morea, and 
wius styltxl the Peloponnesian. l-’aUero might truly 
say,— * I 

“Thou den of drunkards with the blood of princes!” 

Page 44H, col. 2. 

“Chief of the Ten.”) “ITi Capo de’ Diecc ” are 
tile words of banuto’s Chronielc, 

■ >> 

tSAKDANAI'ALUS. 

Page 445, col. 1. 

“Ami thou, iny own Ionian Mvrrha, choose.”] 
“The Ionian name liail been stilf more compre- 
hensive, having includetl the Achaian.s and the 
IJteotlans, who, together with tho.se to whom it wius 
aftcrward.s confiuctJ, would make nearlv the whole 
of the (Ireek nation; and among the Orientals it 
wa.s alway.s tlie general name for the Grcck.s’'— 
iliri'ORD’s Greece, vol. i. ju lyy. 

Page 44B, col. 1. 

“Fat, drink, and love: the rc,st ’s not worth a 
fillip.’’) “ Tor this expedition he t<K)k (*nlv a small 
chosen iKMiy of the phalan.\,but all his light troops 
In the first »lay s march he reache<l Anehialus 
a toMii said to have been foumletl bv the king of 
A.s.syria, Kardanapabis, The fortlfleat’ion.s, in tlielr 
magnitude and e.xtent. still in Arrian s time, bore 
the chanict4‘r of grwitncs.s, which the As.syrian.s 
nj)pear .singularly to have allcclcd in works of the 
klml. A monument rciirescntlng Sardanai)alus vv:w 
(ound there, warranted by an inscription in Assyrian 
i haraetcrs, of course in the obi Assvrian binguage 
vvhieh the Greeks whether well or ‘ill, inU*rpretC({ 
tiiuHt * Sjir<laiiupaliis, son of Anticviiflaraxcs, ui one 
day fojunlctl Andilalus and Tarsus. Fat, drink 1 
play ; all other human j(»ys arc not worth a fillip’ 
.Supjiosing tills version nearly exact (for Arrian savs 
It was not unite so), whellier the purpose has not 
hecu to invite to civil order a people disposed to ' 
tmlnilenee, rather than to rceommend iinnuxlerttc 
luxury, may perhaps rea.sonably Iw u’>estioned. 
\Miat, Indeed, coubl be the object of a king of 
As-syria in founding .such towns in a country so 
liistuut from his capital, and so divideti from jt bv 
an iinniense exU iit of ssindy de.si rts and lofty 
mounUiins. ami. still more, how the Inliabibints 
could be at once in eircnmsUinces to abandon Ihcni- 
Bchcs to the intempentie joya which their prince 


has been KUpi»ose<l to have recommended, i.s not 
obvioJts ; hut it may deserve oliservation that, in 
that line of coast, the southern of Lc.sscr Asia, ruins 
of cities, evidently of an age after Alexander, yet 
liarely narnctl in history, at this day astonish the 
adventurou.s traveller liy their magnificence and 
elcgjincc. Amid the <lesolutlon wlilch, un<lcr a 
singularly bjirluiriuii government, has for so many 
centuries been daily spreading in the finest countries 
of the globe, whether more from soil and clitmite,or 
from opiairtunitics for comineree, extraonlinary 
mcjims must have been fojuid for communities to 
nourish there; whence it may .seem that the 
mejusure.s of Sardanaiialus were directed hy juster 
view.s than have been commonly a.scril>ed to him ; 
hut that monarch having been the last of a dymesty 
cnd'.d hy a revolution, obloquy on his memory 
wtiuld follow of eonrso from the policy of his 
successors and their partissins. The ineonsi.stency 
of traditions concerning Sardanapalu.s is striking in 
Diodorus’.s account of him.”— iliTFORD's Greece, 
vol. ix. p. oil. 

Page 178, col. 2. 

“Some twenty stji<lia.”J About two miles and a 
half. 

■ « 4 

THE TWO rose ART. 

Page 4:'6, col. 1. 

“CTcjitcd hy rlegrecs an ocean Homo.”] In I..ji<ly 
.Morgan's fearless and c.xccllent work upon Italv. 

1 perceive the expression of “Home of the Oeean’’^ 
applied to Venice. The same phrase occurs in the 
“Two Fo.seari.” My jiuhli^her can voucli for me, 
that the tragedy was written and sent to England 
some tiJiie before I had seen I..juiy .Morgan’s work, 
wliich I only rc'ceivcd on the Pith of August. I 
hasten, however, to notice the colncidcnee, and to 
yield the originalily of the jihrasc to her who first 
placcvi it hcfoi o the public. 

Page Iftfl, col. 2. 

“That melody, wldch out of tones and tunes.’’] 
Alluding to the .Swiss air Jind its etlccts. 

Page 504, col. 1. 

“ There ofU-n has been (picstlon about you. 'J An 
historical fact. See Dajii', tom. ii. 

Page 510, col. 1. 

“O'er those tliey slew, Tvo hearrl of widows’ 
tvrars.’ J— The \ enetian.s apjiear to have had a 
particular turn for breaking the hearts of their 
Doges. The rollowing is another instance of tlio 
kincl in the Doge Marco Harharigo: lie wius sue- 
cctslcd by his brother Ago.stino Ilarharigo, whoso 
cliief merit is here mentioned.— “ Le doge, hlesse de 
Irouverconstjimnicnt un contnuiicteur etun ccnscur 
si amor flans son frerc, lui dit un jour on plcin 
conseil; ‘.Me-ssiro Augustin, vous faltes tout votre 
po.sslhlc nour hater ma mort ; vous vous llatte/. dc 
me sufx-edcr; mais, si les autres vous e<:jmal,s.scnt 
au.s.si hien fpie jc vous eomiais. Ils n’auront garde 
de vous dlire.’ I.a-dessus il .se leva, 6mvi de eoltre, 
rentra dans son apiiartement, et iiiourut (juel(|ues 
jours apres. (.'e frere, contre lc(|uel il sV-tait em- 
port<:‘.fut rireciscnicnt lcsueco.sseur(iu'on lui donna. 

(' i-tait un m^Titc flout on aimait a tenir coinpte ; 
surtfiut a un parent, fie s'btre mi.s en opposition 
ayec le chef dc la rOpubllque.’’— Darc, llisL dc 
f en'ne, t. ii. p. 533. 
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Page 610, col. 2. 

"Lor. {pointing to the Doge's body). That Ae has 
paid me! '] " L'ha pagata." An historical fact. 
See Hist, dc Venise, par P. Daru, t. ii. p. 411. 

CAIN. 

Page 635, coL 1. 

“But the four rivers woiiUi not cleanse mv soiil.”J 
The “ four rivers *’ whioli {lowed round E<ien, and 
c(»nse(iucntly the only waters with which Cain was 
aixiuainted upon earth. 

HEAVEN AND EARTH. 

Pago 537, coL 1. 

“ Alheit tho\i watclicst with ‘the seven.’”] The 
archangel.s, sai<l to be seven in number, and to 
occui)y the eighth mnk in the celestial hierarchy. 

Page 542, col. 1, 

“ In a few hours the glorious giants’ graves.’’) 
And there were giants in the earth in those days, 
and after, mighty men, which were of old, men of 
re n o w n . ’ ’—Gc ncsis. 

Page 542, col. 1. 

“And heaven set wide her window.s; while man- 
kind.”] “The same day were all the fountains of 
the grc{»t «lc‘cp broken up, and the windows of heaven 
were opened. —76id. 

Page 542, coL 2. 

“The scroll of P!noch prophesied it long.”] The 
book of FJnoch, preserved by the Ktliiopians, Is said 
by them to be anterior to the flood. 

■ ^ 

WERNER. 

Page 667, col. 2. 

“From the Ravenstone by choking you myself.”] 
The Ravenstone. “ Rabenstein,” is the stone gibbit 
of Germany, an<l so caUe<l from the ravens perching 
on it. 

DEFORMED TRANSFORMED. 

P}igc 597, col. 2. 

“ Bestrides the llartz Mountain.”] Thl.s Is a well- 
known German superstition— a gigantic shadow 
produced by reflection on the Brocken. 

Page 600, coL 1. 

"From the re<l earth, like Adam.”] Adam means 
“ red earth" from which the first man was formed. 

Page 607, col. 1. 

“Weep not — strike! for Rome Is mourning!”] 
Sclpio, the second Africanus, is said to have repeated 
a verse of Homer, and wept over the burning of 
Carthage. He had better have gnint^ it a cai)ltu- 
lation. 


BEPPO. 

Page 618, col. I. 

“The Spaniards call the person a * Cortejo.* ''] 
Cortejo is pronounced Corte/io, with an aspirate, 
according to the Arabesque guttural. It means 
what tliere is as yet no precise name for In England, 
tliough the pmctice is as common as in any tra- 
montane country whatever. 

pjige 619, col. 1. 

“Raphael, who died in thv embrace, and vies.”] 
For the receivc<l accounts of the cause of Raphael's 
dc;ith, sec his Lives. 

Page 619, col. 1. 

" While yet Canova can create below ? ”] 

(In talking thus, the writer, more es|>ecially 
Gf women, would be understood to say. 

He .qxiaks as a spccUitor, not ofticiully, 

And always, rwidcr, in a modest wav ; 

Perhaps, too, in no very great degree shall ho 
Appear U> have offcndc<i in this lay, 

Since, jus all know, without the sex, our sonnets 

Would seem unfinlsh’d, like their untrinim’d 
bonnets.) 

(Signed) Printer’s Devil. 


DON JUAN. 

Page 626, col. 1. 

“And Wordsworth has Ids place In the Excise.”] 
Wordsworth’s place may be in the Customs— it Is, 
I ti)ink, in that or the Excise — l>csldes another at 
Lord Lonsdale’s tal)le, where this i)octical charlatan 
and political panusite licks up the crumbs with 
a hardened alacrity ; the converted Jacobin having 
long subsided into tljo clownish sycophant of the 
worst prejudices of the aristocracy. 

Page 626, col. 2. 

“And heartless daughters — worn— and pale— and 
j i)oor.”I “ Pale, but not cadaverous : ’’—Milton's two 
, elder daughters are said to liave rol)bed lilm of his 
books, besides cheating and plaguing him in the 
economy of his house, <tc. &c. His feelings on such 
an outrage, botli svs a parent and a scholar, must 
have l)ecn singularly painful, Hayley compares him 
to Lear. Sec i>art third, Life *of Milton, by W. 
Hayley (or Hailey, as spelt in the edition before me). 

Page 626, coL 2. 

“ Tlie intellectual eunuch Castlereagh ? "] Or,— 

“ Would he suijsidc Into a hackney Laureate — 

A scribbling, self-sold, soul-hirc<l, scorn'd Is- 
cariot ? ” 

I doubt if “Laureate” and “Iscariot” l>e good 
rhvmes, l)Ut nnist say, as Ben Jonson did to 
Sylvester, who cliallenged liim to rhyme with— 

“ I, Jolin Sylvester, 

Ljiy witli your sister.” 

Jon.son answered, — “ I, Ben Jonson, lay with your 
wife.” Sylvester answered, — “That is not rhyme.”— 

“ No,” said Ben Jonson ; “ but it is true." 
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Pago 627, col. 1. 

“Eutropius of Its many masters,— blind.’’] For 
the character of Eutroplus, the eunuch and minister 
at the court of Arcadius, see Gibbon. 

Page 627, col. 1. 

Is it not 80, my Tory, Ultra-Julian ? ”] I allude 
not to our friend Landor’s licro, the traitor Count 
Julian, but to Glblx>n’8 hero, vul^rly yclept “The 
AjKJState,” 

Page 629, col. 1. 

" Save thine * incomparable oil,’ Macasssir ! ”J De- 
scription des verttu! incomparable^ dc rHullc do 
Jlacascar.”— See tl»e Advertisement. 

Page 6.S0, col. 2. 

“ As Nunia’s (who was also named Pompllius).’’] 

“ primus qui legibus url)cm 

Fundabit, euribus pan is ct paui>erc terri 
Missus in Irapcrium magnum."— V iro. 

Pago 631, col. 2.‘ 

“ Although Longinus tells u.s there is no hymn.’’] 
See Longinus, Section 10, “Ji/a «»» ti ntpl aiir^v 
nd6o% ^otVjjTtti, nadwi' <rvVo5o?,’’ 

Page 631, col. 2. 

“ They only add them all in an appendix.’’] Fact ! 
There is, or was, such an e<lition, with all the obno.xi- 
ous epigrams of Martial placed by themselves at the 
cjid. 

Pago 632, col. 1. 

“ Which make the reader envy his transgressions.’’] 
See his Confessions, 1. 1. c. ix. I3y tlic representation 
which Saint Augustine gives of himself in his vouth 
it is easy to sec that he was wliat we should call a 
nikc. He avoided the sehoolas tlio plague ; he loved 
nothing l)ut gaming and public shows; he robbed 
hi.H father of everything he could find ; he invented a 
thoUKind lies to cscaiM; the ro<l, which they were 
obliged to make iLse or to punish his irregularities. 

Page 633, coL 2. 

‘■(’Twa.s .‘inow that br*)Ught St. Anthony to 
rcasojil.’’] Forthc narticularsof St. Anthony’s recipe 
for hot blood In cold w eather, see Mr. Alban Butler’s 
“ Lives of the Saints.” 

Page 635, col. 2. 

“In feelings quick ns Ovid’s Miss Medea.”] See 
Ovid, dc Art. Amand. 1, ii. 

Page 636, col. 1. 

“The barrl I quote from docs not sing amiss.”] 
Campbell’s Gertrude of Wyoming— (I think)— the 
opening of Canto Second— Imt quote from memory. 

Page 642, col. 2. 

“Was it for this that no Cortejo e'er.’’] The 
Spanisli “ Cortejo ” i.s much the same as the Italian 
“ Cavalier Servente.” 

Page 642, col. 2. 

“ Who took Algiers, declares I used him vilclv? ”] 
Donna Julia here made a mistake. Count O’Reillv 
did not tiike Algiers— but Algiers very nearly took 
him : he and his army and fleet retreated with jrreat 
lojw, and not much credit, from before that city in 
the year 1775. 


Page 649, col. 2. 

“ My days of love arc over ; me no more.”] 

” Me nee femina, ncc puer 

Jam, noc spes aninii credula nmtul, 

Ncc certarc juvat niero ; 

Ncc vinclrc novis temi)ora floribus.”— H or- 

Page 651, col. 1. 

“ Excepting the Venetian Fazzloli.”] Fazzioli— 
litenilly, the little handkerchiefs— the veils most 
availing of St. Mark. 

Page 659, col. 1. 

‘‘Remember Ugolino conde-scends,”] 

“ Ouamld cbiMj detto cio, con gll occhi torti 
Kil)rese il tc.schi<^ fuisero co^dentl, 

Che furo all’ osso, come <l’un can forti.” 

Page 674, col. 2. 

“ Dante.”) Dante calls his wife, in the “ Inferno,” 
“ la fiera moglic." 

Page 674, col. 2. 

“ Milton.”] Milton’s first wife ran away from him 
wit hin the first month. If she had not, what would 
John Milton have done ? 

Page 676, col. 2. 

“ For none likes more to licar himself converse.”] 

‘‘ Rl.-'ponc allor’ Margutte. a dir tel tosUi, 
lo non credo pin al nero cli’ all’ azzurro : 

Ma nel caj)ponc, o Icsso, o vuogU arrosto, 

E credo alcana volta anco nel burro ; 

Nclla ccr>igi^ e (luando io n’ ho nel mosto, 

E luolto piu ncir espro chc il mangurro ; 

Ma .sopra tulto ncl buc*n vitjo ho fede, 

E credo chc sia ssilvo chi gli crcdc.” — 

Pi ui, Moryante Maggiore, ca. 18, st. 151. 

Pjtgc 681, col. 2. 

“ That e’er by i>reclous mcUU wius held in.”] The 
dress Is Moori.sh, and the bracelets and bar are worn 
in the manner descnl>cd. Tlie reader will perceive 
licrcaflcr, tliat iis tlic mother of Hai<16e was of Fez, 
lier daughter wore tlie garb of the countr)-. 

Page 681, col. 2. 

“A like gohl bar above her instep roll’<l ”] The 
liar of gold above tlie insU'p is a mark of sovereign 
rank ni the >vonicn of tlie fainiUcg of the deys, and 
is worn svs such liy tlielr female relatives. 

Page 681, col. 2. 

” Her person If allow ’d at large to run.”] Tiiis is 
no exaggeration: there were lour women whom I 
remember to have seen, wlio posscs-sed their hair in 
tills profusion : of these, three were EnglLsh, the other 
w.isa Ixvantinc. Their liair was of that length and 
<mantity, tliat. when let down, it almost entirely 
shaded the i>crson, so as nearly to render dress a 
sui>crfluity. Of these, only one had dark hair ; the 
Onentiil hail, perhap.s, the lightest colour of the four. 

Page 6S3, col. 1. 

Than your sires' ‘ Islands of the Blest.’ ”J The 
vrjaoi txeucdpuiv of the Greek poets were supposed 
to ha\c been the Cape do Verd islands or tho 
Catiaries. 
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Page 683, col, 1. 

“ And when the sun set where were they ? ”] 

“ Deep were the gT<*ans of Xerxes, when lie saw 
This havoc ; for his scat, a lofty niound 
Commanding the wide 6c:i. o'erlook’d the hosts 
>\ ith rueful cries he rent his roval robes, 

And through his troops embattled on the shore 
(hive signal of retreat ; then sUarted wild 
And fled disorder’d.”— ,.5£sciiTLUS. 

Page 684, col. 1. 

“ There, swan-like, let me sing and die.”] 

Xv' uAae*' eirtoTi ttoi'tov 

aKiK\v(noi’, a.Kpav 

iiTo 7rAa«tt Soyia'oy.” k. t. A. — Sopil. Ajax, V. 1217. 

Page 684, col. 2. 

'' For the first Mrs. Milton left his house.”] See 
John.son’s Life of Milton. 

Page 685, col. 2. 

•‘Can sneer at him who «irew' ‘ Achitophel ! ’ ’*] 
“ I’ho versos of Dryiion, once higfily celebrated, are 
forgotten.”— Mr. IV. ^VoRI^s^voR^ll’s Vrcfacc. 

Page 686, col. 1. 

“Oh, Hesperus ! thou bringest all good things.”] 

“ ^V.ijTTfpe iravja 
♦t'pet? oit-o;' — tf}(p€i^ 

4>ep6is p-aripi nalha,'*— Fragment oj Sappho. 

Page 686, col. 2. 

“Ah I surely nothing dies but something mourns ! ”] 

“ Eni gia T ora che volgc ’1 disio, 

A’ naviganti. e ‘nlcnerisee il euore, 

I.o di eh’ ban (lotto a’ dolei ainlei a dio ; 

K che lo nnovo i)eregTin’ d' amorc 
Pungc, .se ode Sfiullla di lontano, 

Che jiaia ’1 giorno piangor che si nmore.” — 

Dantk's Pxirgaitn'ij, ciinto viii. 

This la.st lino i.s the first of Cray’s Elegy, Uken by 
him without acknowledgment. 

Page 686, col. 2. 

“Some hands unseen strewed flowers upon his 
tomb.”] Sec Suetonius for this fact. 

Page 688, col. 1. 

“‘Whom the gods love (iie young,’ wjus sjiid of ' 
yore.”) See Hcrodotu.s (Cleobis an<l Biton). The 
sentiment is in a fragment of .Menander. 

Page 603, col. 1. 

“ A vein hail burst, and her sweet lips’ pure dyes.”] 
Phis i.s no very nncominon efl'eet of the violence of 
eonflictlng and" dilferent psussions. Tlie Doge Francis 
Foscari, on bis deposition in 1457, hearing the bells 
of St. Mark aijnouncc the election of hLs successor, 
“jiiourut subitement d’unc hciuorragie caus6c par 
line vcine <|ui s’telata dans sji poitrinc,” (sec Sis- 
mondi and Dam. vols. i. and ii.) at the age of eighty 
vcixrs, when “ Who xcovld have thmtght thr.old man 
had tio mxteh blood in h im ” Before I wjis sixteen 
years of age, I was w|t!U“S.s to a melancholy in.stance 
of tile same effect of mixed pjussion.s upon a young 
persem, wlio, liowever, did not die inconsequence, at 
that time, i»ut fell a victim .some yciirs aflerwanls to 
a seizure of the same kind, arising from caus(» in- 
timately connected with agitation of mind. 


Page 695, coL 2. 

“But sold by the impresario at no high rate.”] 
ThI.s is a fact. A few years ago a man engaged a 
company for some foreign theatre, embarked them 
at an Italian port, and carrjing them to Algiers, 
sold them all. One of tlio women, returned from her 
captivity, I heard sing, by a strange coincidence, in 
Rossini’sojx-ra of “ L’ Italiana in Aigieri,” at Venice, 
In the beginning of 1817. 

Page 696, col. 1, 

“ From all the Pope makes yearly ’t would per- 
plex.”] It is strange that it should he the Pope and 
the Sultan who are the chief encouragers of this 
branch of tnulc— women being jirohibited as singers 
at St. Peter's, and not deemed trustworthy as guar- 
dians of the harem. 

Page 699, col. 2. 

“ Sprinkled with palaces ; the Ocean stream.”] 
'nKeat'oto peoio. Tills cxjircssion of Homer has 
been nmeli criticised. It hardly answers to our 
Atlantic idcjisof the occiin, but Is sufTlcientlyapplic- 
!il«le to the llellcsiKJUt, and the Bosphorus, with 
the vEgcan intersected witli i.^lands. 

Page 699, col. 2. 

“ ’Tisagr.and sight from off ‘ the Giant’s Grave.’ ”f 
The “Giant’s Gnivc ” is a height on the A.siatlo 
shore of the Bosphorus, much frequented by 
holiday parties ; like Harrow and Ilighgivtc. 

Page 702, col. 2. 

“ Of food I think with Philip’s son, or rather.”] 
Sec Plutarch in Alex., Q. (’urt. Hist. Alex., and Sir 
Richard Clavton’s “(-ritlc^il Inquiry Into the Life of 
Alexander the Great.” 

Page 703, col. 1. 

“ Stretch’d In the .street, and able scarce to pant.”] 
The :tss{isslnatlon alluded to took pl.occ on the Sth of 
December, 1820, in the streets of Ravenna, not a 
hundred paces from the residence of tlio uTiter. 
The circumstances were as described. 

Page 703, coL 2. 

“ Wond’ring what next, till the cahiuc was 
hroughU”! The light and elegant wherries plying 
about the quays of Constantinople arc so called. 

Page 704, coL 1. 

“From Saint Bartholomew we have sjiv(xl our 
skin.”] St. Bartholomew is s;iltl to have been flayed 
alive. 

P;igc 705, col. 1. 

“ Pirpared for supi>cr witli a ghiss of nun.”] In 
Turkey nothing is more common tlian for tl)c Mus- 
sulmans to take sevonil glasses of strong spirits by 
way of api>ct{zer. I have seen them Uike as many 
as Vi.x of raki before dinner, and swear that they 
dined tlie better for it : I tried the experiment, l»ut 
fared like the Scotchman, who having heani tliat the 
birds called kittiwakes were admlrahlo whets, ate 
six of them, and complained that “he was no hun- 
grier than when he began.” 

Page 705, coL 2. 

“Splendid but silent, sjive in ojie, where a drop- 
ping. 'J A common furniture. I rcxollee-t being re- 
ceived by AH Pacha, in a large room, paved wnn 
marble, containing a marble basin, and fountain 
playing in the centre, <tc. Ac. 
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Pago 706, col. 1. 

“And the calumniated queen Semlnuiiis ”1 Bal)v- i 

Ion WM t'lila^cd by l^lmrod, strengthened and ' 

t>eautiAed by Nabuchadouosor, and rebuilt by Semi- , 
ramis. ■’ ! 

Page 709, eol. 1. [ 

“The gate so splendid was in all Its /ea^urr« ”] ' 
^ealurca of a gate— a ministerial metaphor* “the ' 
Mfure upon which this question hitiges.*^ See the I 
h udgo I amily, or hear CastlereagliL ; 

Page 709, coL 2. 

“ A goo«i (leal practised hereupon occasion ”1 A 

to his father of his son’s supposed infidelity: he 
^ked with wlmrn, and she ha<i the Iwirbarity to give 
in a list of thetw-elve handsomest women In Yanina 
They were seized, fastened up in sacks, and drowned 
in the hike the same night. One of the guards who 
w fw present inforined me, that not one of the vlctim.s 
uttered a cry, or showeti a syinjjtnni of terror at so 
lovc^’^'^ ^ wrench from all we know, from all we 

Page 711, col. 1 . 

f^«'-o»i'A-^'-erforfaIrcrnngers.”l 
There Is noth ng p(^rluip.s. more dbtinctive of birth 
than the hand. It l.s almo.st tlie only sign of blood 
which aristocracy can gencnite. ^ ® ^ 


158 . 

Antlgoniis. when it wsis told 
him that the enemy had such 
volleys of arrows that they did 
hide the sun, said, That fall.s 
out well, for it is hot weiUher, 
and so wc sludl light in tlic 
shade. 

162 . 

There was a philosopher tliat 
di.sputcd witli Adrian tlic Kiti- 
peror, and did it but weakly. 
One of his friends that stood 
by afterwards ssild unto liim, 
Mctblnks you were not like 
yourself last day, in argument 
with the EmixTor : I could 
have answertHl bettor mvself. 
n hy, said the ijhllosojjhcr 
would you have me contend 
with him thatcomiiiauds thirty 
legions? 

164 . 


Tills was iiot sjiid 
by Antigonu.s, but 
by a Spartan, pio- 
viously to the bat- 
tle of Thermopyhe. 


Tliis happened un- 
<ier Augustus Oe- 
sar, and not during 
the reign of Adrian. 


Page 71.'), col. 2. 

“Save Solyman, tijc glory of their line.”] It mav 
not 1^ unworthy of remark, that Bacon, in his eSaV 
UK, hints tliat Solyman Wius tlic iiist (>f 

his line ; on what atithority, 1 know not These are 

ilMvonls:-“Thcde 8 tructionofMustapbawas.SfaJd 

to Sol} man s lino, as the succession of the Turks from 
Solyman until th/s day is suspected to be untrue S 
of strange blood; for that S^lymus the 8owlxlw- l 
tlu^it to ho supnositltlous.’'' But Bacon, in Ids 

Jnaccumto ^ coulll 
ghe half-a-dozen instances from his Apophthej^ns 


bacon’s APOPIlTlIEQilS. 

91. 

Michael Angelo, the famous 
painter, painting in the Pones 
cluuicl the portraiture of licll 
and damned souls, made one 
of t 1 C damned souls so like a 
cardinal tliat wm his eiicmv 
cvcn-lM)dy at first sight kne*w 
It: whereupon the cardinal 
complained to Pope Clement 
liumbly pmving ft might he 

to 

nun, >Tn}, 3 'Qu know very well 
I have power to deliver a soul 

of heU^ not out 

155. 

Alexander, after tiie Irattlc of 
Granicum.hud very grc<it offers 
nsuie hirn by Darius. Consult- 
ing with his captains concern- 
ing tlicm, Parruenlo said, Sure 
I would accept of these offers! 
If I were as Alexander. Alex 
under answered, So would I if 
1 were as Parmenlo. ’ 


OBSKRVATIONa. 

Tills was 7iot the 
portrait of a ear- 
«linal. but of the 
PoiKi’s nuister of 
the ceremonies. 


It was after the 
battle of Issus and 
during the siege of 
Ore and 7 io< im- 
mediately after the 
p-^ge of the Gra- 
nicus, that this is 
said to have 
curred. 


oc- 


I There was one tliat found a 
great iiuuss of money, digging 
underground in his gnind- 
father s liouso.and being some- 
what doubtful of the ease sig. 
iiifled it to the cmiicror that 
he had found such treasure, 
rhe cmiicror made a rc-scriT.t 
thus: Use it. He writ b.ack 
again, th.at the sum wa.s gri'atcr 
than his state or coudltloii 
could Use. The emperor writ 
a new rcscrljit tlius : Abuse it. 

178. 

One of the seven was wont to 
say, that laws were like cob- 
webs: where tlie small flies 
were caught, and the great 
break througlu 

209. 

An onitor of Athens sjiirl to 

The Athenians 
a ill kill you if they wax mad. 

replied, And they 
will kill you If they Imj In good 
sense. ^ 

221 . 

^ philo.sonher 
aiwut libcnus that, looking 
into Die nature of Caius, said 

^ “lire 

mingled with blood. 

97. 

There was a king of Hungary 
u. Wshop in iKittlc, and 
kept him pnsoner: whereurwn 
the Pope writ a monitory to 
nm. for that he had broken 
the privilege of holy church, 
aud taken his son: the king 
sent an embassage to him and 
the aroiour whereto 
the bishop was taken, aad this 


Tills happened to 
the father of He- 
rodes Atticus, and 
the uii.swer was 
made by tlic Em- 
iwror A'crtia. who 
deserved that his 
name should have 
been sUted by the 
“greatest— wisest- 
nu^nest of man- 
kiuU.” 


Thi.s was said by 
Anaclmrsls tlic Scy- 
thian, Jiiid 7 iof by a 
Greek. 


This was not said 
01 / l)cmostheuc.s, 
but to Demostiio- 
nes by Pkocion. 


This was not said 
of Caius (Caligula 
I presume, is in- 
tended by Caius), 
but of Tiberius 
hjinsclf. 

This reply was 710 ^ 
made by a king of 
liungaru, but sent 
by Ricliard the 
First, Ca*ur de 
Lion, of England, 
to the Pope with 
the breast-plate of 
the bishop of Beau- 
vais. 

Gg 
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This did not hap- 
iHjn to Demetrius, 
but to Philip, King 
of Miiccdoii. 


only in writing— Vide nma hiec 
sit vestu filii tui? Know now 
whether this be thy son's coat? 

2G7. 

Demetrius, king of Macedon, 
liad a petition otfered him di- 
vers times by an old woman, 
and answered lie luul no lei- 
sure; whereupon the woman 
sjiid aloud, Why then give o\ er 
to be king. 

VOLTAIRE. 

Having stated that Racon was frequently incorrect 
in his citations from hi.story, I have thought it 
nccessiiry in what regards so great a name (however 
triHing), to support the assertion by such facts as 
more immediately occur to me. They are but trillcs, 
and yet for such trillcs a school-boy would l>e 
whipped (if still in the fourth fornil ; and Voltaire 
for half-a-dozen similar errors has lieen treate^i as 
a superficial writer, notwithstanding the testimony 
of tile icarned Warton : — “ ^'oltaire,awrite^of7;l?/^/l 
deeper research than is lmagiuc<l,and theyfr/ff who 
has displayed the literature and customs of the 
dark ages with any detjree 0 / penetration and com- 
prehension." * For another distinguishc<l testimony 
to Volbiire's merits in literary research, sec also 
I.onl Holland’s excellent Acivumt of the Life and 
Writings of Lope dc Vega, vol. i. p. 215, ctlition of 
1S17. 

^■olt;ure has even l>ccn tcrme<la “shallow fcll«>w,” 
by some of the same school who called l)ry<len’s 
Ode “ a flrunken song;"— a school (as it is calle<I, 
I prc.sunie, from their c<iucation lK*ing still incom- 
plete) the whole of whose filthy trash of Epics, 
Excursions, «tc. 6ic. &c., is not worth the two wonls 
in Zaire, “ V'oits ple^irez^"i or a single 8i>ccch of 
Tancred : — a school, the apostate lives of whose 
renegadocs. with their tea-drinking neutrality of 
morals, ami their convenient treachery in iiolitfcs— 
in the reconl of their accumulateil pretences to 
virtue can produce no action (were all their good 
ilccds drawn up in array) to equal or approach the 
sole defence or the family of Calas, by that great 
and unc<iualled gcnlus- tho universal Voltaire. 

I iiave vcnture<l to remark on these little In- 
accuracies of “the greatest genius that England, 
or perhaps any other countr.Vj ever produced," J 
merely to show our national injustice in condemn- 
ing generally the greatest genius of France for 
such inadvertencies a.s these, of which the highest 
of England has been no less guilty. Querj’, was 
Bacon a greater intellect than Newton ? 

CAMPBELL. 

Being in the humour of criticism, I shall proceed, 
after having ventured upon the slips of Bacon, to 
touch upon one or two as trifling in the e^tition of 
the Britt.sh Poets, by tlie justly celebrated Camplicll. 
But I do this in good will, an<l trust it will tie so 
taken. If anything could add to my opinion of tlie 
talents and true feeling of that gentleman, it would 
be his clsissicjil, honest, and triumphant defence of 
Pope, against the vul^r cant of the day, and Its 
existing CJrul) Street. 

• Pipscrtitinn I. 

t “ II eat tron vrai quo ITionneur me rc<rtlonne, 

Que je T0U8 adorai, que je vous alxindqtine, 

Que jc renonce \ vous, que vous le d^irez, 

Que sous une autre loi . . Zaire, vous pleuruz?”— 

Zaire, acte iv. sr. 11. 

f PojKJ, in SiKnce’s Anei dotes, p. 158 - Malone’s edition. 1 


Tlie inadvertencies to which 1 allude arc — 
Firstly, in speaking of Anst^y, whom he accuses 
of having taken “Ids leading characters from 
SmoUeU'’ Anstey’s Bath Guide was published in 
1766. Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker (the only work 
of Smollett's from whlcli Tabitha, <kc. &c. could 
have been taken) w’aa written during Smollett's last 
reMdence at Leghorn in Argal,'' if there 

lias lieen any borrowing, Anstey must be the 
creditor, and not the debtor. I refer Mr. Camp- 
hell to Ids ouni data in his Lives of Smollett and 
Anstey. 

Secondly, Mr. Campbell .says in the Life of 
Cowper (note to ixige ;i58, vol. vii.) that he knows 
not to whom Cowper alludes in these lines,— 

i “ Nor he who, for the banc of thousands bom, 

. Built God a cAurcA.and laugh’d his word to scorn.” 

The Calvinist meant Voltaire, and the church 
of Forney, with Its inscription “ Dcoercxlt Voltaire.” 

Thiriily, in the Life of Burns, Mr. Campbell quotes 
Shakspeare thus,— 

“ To gild refined gol<l, to paint the rose, 

Or add fresh perfume to the violet" 

This version by no means inijirovcs the original, 

I which is as follows — 

' “To giM ndlncd gold, to paint the lily, 

I To throw a perfume on the violet,” <kc.— A’i«'7 
j Johiu 

A great poet quoting another should l )0 correct; 
he slioiUd also l>c accurate, when he accuses a 
Parmu’v'^iun brother of that dangerous charge 
‘'borrowing:” a poet had licttcr Imutow anything 
I (excepting money) than the thoughts of another— 

’ they arc mways sure to he reclaimed ; but It is very 
hard, liaving boon the lender, to l>c dciiounce<i ivs 
the aebtor, as Is the case of Anstey versus .Smollett 
As there is “ honour amongst thieves," let there 
lie some amongst poets, ami give each his due,— 
none can afford to give it more tlian Jlr. Canipl^ll 
Idmsclf, who, with a high reputation for orirfnalitv, 
and a fame which cannot 1x5 shaken, is the only 
poet of the times (except Rogers) wlio can 1x5 rc- 
pmached (and in him it is indeed a reproach) with 
Imving written too Utile. 

Ravenna, Jan, 5, 1821. 

Page 717, col. 2. 

“'Whlch.takcnatthc flood, ’-you know the rcst."J 
See Shakspeare, Julius Cffisar, act Iv. sc* iil. 

Piigc 718, col. 2. 

“Who lent his lady to his friend Hortensius."] 
Cato iravc up his wife, Martia, lo ills friend Hor- 
tensius ; l>ut, on the deatli of latter, Uwk her 
hack again. This conduct was ridiculed ^ « e 
Romans, who observed, that Martia cnter^tlie 
house of Horten-sius very poor, l)ut 
the bed of Cato loaded with treasures.— P lctakch. 

Page 719, col. 1. 

“ (A ‘ Highland welcome ’ all the wide world over.) J 
See Waverloy. 

Page 719, col. 2. 

‘‘In his mc»nastic concubln<5 of snow “The 
blc.-^sc<l Francis, lieing strongly wihci^l one oa 
l.y the emotions of the flesh, puUc*l off his clotnes 
and scourged himself soundly: 
inflamed with a wonderful fervour of 
plunged his naked body into a great heap of snow. 
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The devil, being overcome, retlrc<i immediately, and 
the holy man returned victorious Into his cell. —Sec 
Butler’s Lioes of the Saints. 

Page 720, col. 2. 

“The tyrant’s wisli, ‘that mankind only hail.’”! 
Call^Ia— Sec Suetonius. “ Being In a nigc at the 
ixjoidc, for favouring a i)arty in the O^rcensian 
games In opposition to Inin, he cried out, ‘I wisli 
the Homan people hatl but one neck.’ ” 

Page 720, col. 2. 

“ lie went forth with the lovely Odalisques.”] Tlie 
ladies of the seraglio. 

Page 721, col. 1. 

** brightest Georgians might com- 
^ li ailjacent climates of Georglji, 

Mingrelia, uiui Circassia, that nature has placed, 
at least to our eyes, the model of bcautv. in the 
Rhai>e of the llmlis, the colour of the stin, the 
Kvmmetry of the features, an<l the cxprc.ssion of 
the countenance ; the men are formed for action 
the women for love.”— Gibbon. 

Page 721, coL 2. 

“'They would prefer to Piulisha or Pachit”] 
Padisha is the Turkish title of the Grand Signior. 

Page 725, col. 2. 

*• A ‘ wood obscure,’ like that where Dante found."] 

“Ncir mezzo del’ cannnin’di nostni vita 
Ml ritrovai per una selva oscura,” &c.—h\ferm. 

Page 735, col. 2. 

“Was tcjichlng his recruits to u.se the bavonct ”1 
i-act; Souwarrow did this in iierson. ’ ‘ 

Page 740, col. 2. 

PJerceth, ‘Allah! Allah! Hu!’”] 
Allah Hu ! Is properly the war-cry' of the Mussul- 

UivrJ'lf^r i-n r^' syllable, which 

gives it a wild and jiccullar effect. 

Pago 740, col. 2. 

tlauS™?^’]' tells you) is God’s 

But 7A//* most flreadcd instrument 
In working out a pure Intent, 

Ik man amiy\l for mutual Klauchtor : 

1 ca, Ldriuxgt tfiy daxighter / ” 

Wordsworth’s Thaixk^gi^ing Ode. 

Page 741, col. 2. 

“Was printe<l Grow, althoush his name 
an, I they pXt H-o'l-Z.." al’eSricRe wui^h;’ 

Page 742, col. 1 . 

who can settle time”! See 

::: 

people discovered such a ^ free-spoken 


helL’ ”J Tlie Portuguese proverb says, that hell 
Is paved wito good intentions.” 

Page 743, col. 2. 

“By thy hmmincdl.scovcry,Friar Bacon ! ”} Gun- 
powder is said to have been discovered by this 
friar. 

Page 750, col. 1 . 

‘‘That you and I will win St. George’s collar.”! 
A Kusslan miliUiry order. 

Page 755, col. 1. 

“Humanity w(nild rise, and thunder ‘Nav'’”l 
Query, A’cy.?— Printcr’.s Devil. 

Page 755, col. 2. 

‘Europe's Liberator ’ — fitlll enslaved.”! 
Mile Si>ecchcs in Parliament, after the battle or 
Waterloo. 

Page 757, col. 1. 

“‘But heaven,’ as Cassio siiy.'L ‘is above alL’”l 
Sec Othello. 

Page 758, col. 1. 

“ I 'vo heard them in the Ephesian ruin.s howl ”J 
In (Jrcccc I never saw or heanl these animals • hut 
among the ruins of Eplicsus I have heard them bv 
hundreds. ^ 

Page 758, col. 2. 

“Bccau.se he could no more digi'st his dinner ”1 
He was killcil in a considracy, attcr his temper had 
iHJcn exasperated by his extreme costivity to a 
degree of Insanity. 

Page 760, col. 1 . 

“And hiul just buritxl the fair-fHcc<l Lanskol”! 
He was the granule passion of the grande Catherine 
Sec her Lives under the head of “ Lanskoi.” 

Page 760, col, 2. 

“Bid Ireland’s I^ndonderry’s Marquess show.”! 
This was written lung before the suicide of that 
Iicrson. 

Page 761, col. 1 . 

“ ‘ tc^rrinm causa ’ of all ‘ lielli.’ ”] Hor. 

^Hv. ill), 1. Silt. ill. 

Page 762, col. 1. 

xv\!Lt '!n ‘ m’ she would 

widow all. I His fortune swells him, it Is rank 

he s n^rriod. — 6ir G’lirjf OirrrcacA ; Mas.sinqbr's 
.\eiv Wav fo Pay Old Debts:' -»iA-hi>QBR 8 

Page 763, col. 2. 

Ofsevcralriban<Is,andsometliaus{indpca.sants ”l 

si.™ ".li'S.' i " 

Page 765, col. 2. 

’• Would s^rccly join again tlie ‘ reformadocs ’ ” J 
Heforiiicrs,” or nithcr “Heformcci.” The Baron 

Bnulwardine, in >\ averlcy, is authority for the 
^ oi*ci« 

Page 766, col. 1 . 

“'The ondlcas soot bestows a tint far decDcr’M 
Query, suirZ-Priuter’s Devil. ‘ieei>er. ] 

Page 766, col. 2. 

brig's black wall ”1 

Jill ” of Aiierdeem 

\lth Its one arch, uml its black deep salmon-stream 


it 
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below, is in my memory as yesterday. I still re- 
member, tbougn perhaps I may mistiuote, the awful 
proverb which made me pause to cross it, and yet 
lean over it with childish delight, being an only son, 
at least by the mother's side. The saying as re- 
collected by me was this, but I have never licard or 
seen it since I was nine years of age 

“ Brig of Balgounie, black's your wa\ 

Wi’ a wife’s ae son, and a mear's ae foal, 

Doun ye shall fa’ ! ” 

Pj^c 767, col. 1. 

“ With his Agrarian laws, the high estate.”] 
Tiberius Gracchus, being tribune of the people, 
demanded in their name the execution of the 
Agrarian law ; by which all persons possessing 
alKJve a ccrtJiin number of acres were to be depriveu 
of the surplus for the benefit of the poor citizens. 

Page 767, col. 2. 

“ But getting nigh grim Dante's ‘obscure wood.’”) 

“ Mi rotrovai perunsolva oscura.”— />t,/c)7io,Canfo7. 

Page 768, col. 1. 

*‘0h for a forty-parson poirer to chant”] A 
inctai)hor taken from the “ forty-horse power ” 
of a steam-engine. That nia<i wag the Uevcrcud 
Svdiicy Smith, sitting by a l)rotlicT clergyman at 
dinner, observed afterwards, that his dull neighbour 
had a “ twcl\)c-parson poxcer ” of convensjUion. 

Page 768, coU 2. 

“ To strip the Saxonsof their like tanners.”] 

“ llydc.”— I believe a hyde of land to be a legitimate 
word, and, as such, subject to the tix of a (juibblc. 

Piige 770, col. 1. 

“Was given to her favourite, and now bore bis "I 
Tlic empress went to the Crimea, accompanied by 
the emperor Joseph, in the year — I forget which. 

Page 770, coL 2. 

“Which gave her dukes the graceless name of 
' Biron.’ ”j In the Empress Anne's time, Bircn, her 
favojjrite. assumed the name and anns of the 
“ Blrons” of France, which families are yet cxtuit 
with that of F^nglan<i. There arc still the daughters 
of C/Ourland of that name ; one of thc!n I remember 
seeing in England in the ble8se<l year of the Allies 
(1814)— the Duchess of S. — to whom the Kngli.sh 
Duchess of Somerset presented me as a namesake. 


If there be any gemman so ignorant as to require 
a traduction, I refer him to ray old friend and 
coritorcal pastor and master, John Jacluon, Esq., 
Professor of Pugilism; who, I trust, still retains 
the strength and symmetry of his model of a form, 
together with his good-humour and athletic as well 
as mental accomplishments. 

Page 777, coL 1. 

“.St. James's Palace and St. James’s ‘IleUs.'”] 
“Hells,” gamiug-houscs. What their number may 
now be, in this life, I know not. Before I was of 
age I knew them pretty accurately, Iwth “gold” 
and “silver.” I wais once nearly called out by an 
aaiualntance, because when he asked me where I 
thought that his soul would be found hereafter, 

I answered, “In Silver Hell.” 

Page 778, col 2. 

‘.Spirit would name, and therefore even I won’t 
anent”] “Ancnt” was a Scotch i)hrasc meaning 
“concerning” — “with regard to:” ft has l)ecn niaflo 
English by the Scotch novcLs ; and, as the French- 
man said, “ If it be not, ought to be English.” 

Page 779, col. 2. 

“The milliners who ftirni.sh ‘drapery Misses.’”] 
“Drapery Mis.scs.” — Thl.s term Is probably anything 
now but a mystery. It was, liowcvcr, alnmst so 
to me wlicn I llrst returned from the East in 1811- 
1812. It means a pretty, a high-bom, a fashionable 
young female, well inslructe<l by her friends, and 
funii.shcd by her milliner with a wardrobe upon 
credit, to be repaid, when married, by the husband. 
The riddle wa.s first reml to me by a young ami 
pretty heiress, on my praising the “<lrai>cry” of 
the ** untochered” but “pretty virginities” (like 
Mrs. Anne Pago) of the (hen nay, whicli has now 
been some years yestertl.ay; she assured me that 
the thing was common in London; and as her 
own tiiousands, and blooming looks, and rich sini- 
i plieity of array, put any suspicion in her o\vn case 
' out of the ijuestion, I confess I gjivc some cretlit 
to the allegation. If necc.ssary, authorltic.s might 
; be cltc.1 ; in which case I could ouotc Iwtb 
' “ draper)’ ” and the wearers. Let us lio|)C, how’- 
cver, that it is now ol)so!etc. 

1 Page 780, col. 2. 

“T is stningc the ndnd, that fiery particle.”] 

I “Divime particulurn aunc.” 


Page 771. col. 1. 

“ Tlic greatest number flesh hath ever known.”] 
St. Ursula and her eleven thousand virgins were , 
still extant in 1816, and may be so yet, as much as ; 
ever. 

Page 776, col. 1. I 

“And so knowing?'’] The advance of science 
and of language has rendered it unnecessary to 
translate the al>ove true and good English, spoken 
in Its original purity by the select mobility and 
their patrons. The following is a stanza of a song 
which was very popular, at least in my early days;— 

“ On the high tobv-splce flash the muzzle, 

In spite of ciiefi gallows old scout ; 

If you at the spellken can’t hustle. 

You’ll be hobbled in making a Clout. 

Then your Blowing will wax gallows haughty. 
When she hears of your scaly mistake, I 

Shell surely turn snitch for the forty— I 

That her Jack may be regular weight.” I 


Page 781, col. 1. 

“And Centaur Nes.'sus garb of mortal clothing.”] 
‘ Illita Xcssco tibi tcxUi veneno.” — Ovid, Eplst. ix. 

Page 781, col. 2. 

“ In mind, a sort of sentiinenUil bogle.”] Scotch 
'or goblin. 

Page 784, col. 2 

“Who rouse the sbirtless patriots of Spain? J 
riic Descamisiidos. 

Page 786, col. 1. 

“And Mitford in the nineteenth centun*.”] See 
ditford's Greece. “ Gra*cia Verax. His pr&it 
>leasure consi.sts in praising tyrants, abu-smg rm- 
arcb, spelling oddly, and writing quaintly; and 
vhat is* strange, after all hu is the best 
iLstory of Greece in any language, and he « 
)erhaps the best of all modem .ti^-^orians wha^ 
oever. Ilaving named his sins, it is but fair to 
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state his virtues— learning, labour, research, wratli 
and partiality. I call the latter virtues in a writer, 
because they make him write In earnest. 

Page 788, col. 1 . 

“A hazy widower turn’d of forty’s sure.”] This 
line may puzzle the commentators more tlian the 
present generation. 

Page 792, col. 1. 

“Like Russians rusliing from hot baths to snows.”] 
Tim Ru.s.slans, as is well known, nm out from tlieir 1 
hot batlis to plunge into the Neva; a pleasjuit 
nraetical antithesis, which It seems docs them no 
harm. ^ 

Piige 792, col. 2. 

“Which flash'd as far as where the musk-hull 
browst's.”] For a description and print of tliLs 
inhabitant of the polar region and native country 
of the Aurone Boreales, see Parry’s Voyage in 
search of a North-west Pas.sage. 

Page 793, col. 1. 

“As Philip’s son nroposeil to do with Athos ”] 

A sculptor iirojectcd to hew Mount Athos into a 
BUtue of Alexander, with a city in one liaml, asid. j 
I he Icve, a river in hi.s pocket, with various other ; 
similar devices. But Alexander’s gone, uikI Atho.s i 
remalu.s, I tr\».st ere long to look over u nation of 
freemen. 

Page 790, eol. 1. 

“Also there bin another pious reason.’’] 

“ With ever> thlng that pretty bin, 

My lady sweet, arise.’’— Shakhpkarh. 

Page 798, eol. 1. 


angler njerely thinks of his dish of fish; he has 
no leisure to take hi.s eyas from off the streams, 
and a single bite Is worth to him more than all 
the scenerj' around. Besides, some flsh bite best 
on a niiny day. The whale, the .shark, and the 
tunny lisherj' have somewhat of noble and perilou.s 
in them ; even net fishing, trawling. Arc., are more 
humane and useful But angling!— No angler can 
be a good imm. 

One of the best men I ever knew,— jw humane, 
delicate-minded, geuerous, and excellent a creature 
as any in the world, — was an angler: true, he angled 
with painted files, and would have been Incapable 
of tlie extnivagsinces of I. Walton.” 

The above addition was made by a friend In 
reading over the MS. “Audi alteram partem.”— 

I leave it to counterbalance my own observation. 

Page SOS, col. 2. 

“And never craned, and made but few 'faux 
pas.'"] Craning. - crane" Is, or was, an ex- 
pression usetl to denote a gentleman’s stretching 
out hi.s neck over a hedge, “to look before he 
lea|Kil:”— a pause in hi.s “vaulting ambition,” 
wliich In the flehl doth occasion some delay and 
execration In those who may be immediately be- 
hind the C(lue^trian sceptic, “Sir. If you don’t 
cb(to.se to Uiko the leaf), let me!” — wjw a idira-sc 
which gener.illy scjit the sispirant on again; and 
to goo<l purpose: for though - the horse anil ruler” 
might fall, tlicy miulu a gap through which, and 
over him and his steed, the field might follow. 

Page 809, col. 1. 

“Ask’d next day.'If men ever hunted twice?'"] 
See his Letters to als Son. 


“They and their lillls, ‘ Arcii(llan.H both,’ are left”! 
Arcades ambo.’’ 

Page 800, col. 2. 

“ Or wilder group of savage Salvatore’s.”] Salvator 
Rosa. 

Page 801, col. 1. 

“His bcll-mouth’d goblet makes me feel iiuite 

Danish. J It I err not, “your Dane’’ Is one of 

lago.s catalogue of nations “exquisite In their 
drinking.’ 

Page 801 , col. 2. 

Niniro<l’.s self might leave the plains of 
Dura. J In Assyria. 

Page 802. col. 1. 

. “And shine the very Nina of the spheres”) Sirla 

i.e , bitch-slar. ' 

Pago 803, col. 2. 

« w Scriptures out of church are blasphemies ’’) 
Mrs Adiuu.s answcre.1 Mr. Adams, that It wa.s 

Ipte' ^ of Scri|)ture out of church.” 
1 his dogma was brojichcd to her Im.sbaud -tiw* 
best Chrlsthin hi any book.- See Josejjh Andrews. 

Page 801, col. 2. 

^ hook, and a small trout to pull 
o'i 1 ^ would have taught him humanity at Iwlst. 
1 his sentimental savage, whom It Is a mode to <iuotc 
(amongst the novcUstsl to show their sympathy for 

up and break their leg.s by way of exiierlmeiit 
In lulclitlon to tlie art of angling, the crudest the 
coldest, and the stupidest of pretended sports They 
may mik about the l>cautics of nature, but the 


rage 810 , col. 2 . 

“Co to tbc cofrce-liouse, and take anotlier’’] In 
Swifts or Horace Walpole’s lettei-s I tldnk it Is 
mentioned tliat somebody, regretting the los.s of 
a friend, was unswere*! by an universal Pylades • 
>\ ben 1 lo.se one, I go to the Saint James’s C'oflee- 
house, and Uikc unotlKT.^' I recollect having ticard 
an anecdote of the same kind. Sir W. D. was a 
gretit gamester. Coming In one day to the club of 
«liich lie was a member, he was observed to look 
melancholy. “Wlial is the matter, Sir William’” 

w- vl’ memory. “Ah!” replied 

D.”— “ZoH.' 

>\hat at? Qumzc or Hazard?" was the con- 
-solatorj’ rejoinder of the querist. 

Page 811, col. 2. 

“And I refer you to wise Oxenstiern.”] The 
famous (.liancePor Oxenstiern s;ild to hi.s son on 
the latter cxpre.s.sing his siirpri.so upon the great 
ellecds arising from petty cau.ses in the presumed 
m\ster\ of politics : ‘ \ ou sec by this, my son, with 

govcinlar’^*^* kingdoms of the worl.i are 

Page 813, col. 2. 

“Or Swiss Rou&seuu. cry ‘ VoUd la Pervenche " ”l 
See La Nouvelle Ilcdolsc.” ' 

Page 81.3, col. 2. 

Hor. 

Page 818, col. 1. 

“ Great Socrate.s? And thou. Diviner still ’’1 As 

the.se times to avoid ambiguity 
1 say that I mean, by “Diviner still,” C'liKisr if 
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ever God was raan— or man God— he was both. 
1 never arraigned his creed, but the use, or abuse- 
made of it. Sir. Canning one day quoted Christi- 
anity to sanction negro slaveiy, and Mr. Wili>erforcc 
had little to say in reply. And was Christ cniciflai 
that black men might be scourged ? If so, he had 
better been born a Slulatto, to give both colours 
an equal chance of freedom, or at least salvation. 

Page 819, col 2. 

“ M'hen Rapp the Harmonist embargo’d mar- 
riage.”] This extraordinarj- atui flourishing Ger- 
man colony in America does not entirely exclude 
matrimony, a.s the “Shakers” do; but lays such 
re-strlctions uiK>n it as prevents more than a cer- 
tain (juantum of births within a ccrUiin nunil>er 
of years; which t)irth.s (as Mr. Hulmc observes) 
geuenilly arrive “in a little flock like those of a 
farmer’s lainlw. all within the Siune month per- 
haps.” These Harmonists (so called from the 
name of their .settlement) are representeti as a 
remarkably flourishing, i)lous, and quiet people. 
See tlie various recent writers on America. 

Page 820, col. 1. 

“ Nor canvass what ‘.so eminent a hand ’ meant.”] 
Jacob Ton.son, acconling to Mr. Poik?, was ac- 
customcHl to call his wriU'rs “able pens,” “iKjrsons 
of honour.” and especially ‘‘ eminent hands.’’ \’ide 
Corrcspomlcuce, &c. A:c. 

Page 821, col. 1. 

“Of Brutus at the pageant of Til>crius.”J See 
Tacitus, b. vi. 

Page 823, col. 1. 

“ (2'/j<;re’s /ame)— young j)artridge ftllets. deck’d 
with truflles.”] A dish '‘ii la Lucullus.” Thi.s hero, 
who coiu)Uerc4l the East, has left Ills more extended 
celebrity to the transplantation of cherries (which 
he first brought into Europe), and the nomen- 
clature of some very good dishe.s : —and I am not 
sure that (barring indigestion) lie has not done 
more service to mankind liy Ids cookery than by 
bis conquo.sts A cherry-tree may weigh agaln.st 
a blocKly laurel : lie.slde.s, he has contrived to earn 
celebrity from both. 

Page 823, col. 2. 

“There’s pretty picking In those'petits pults.’”) 
“Petits pults damour gariiis <Ies conflture.s,”— a 
classical and well-known <lish for part of the flank 
of a second course. 

Page 825, col. 1. 

“Observe; for that witli me’s a ‘slue qu.!.’”] 
Subauditur “yion;” omitted for the sake of 
euphony. 

Page 826, col. 1. 

“ It makes my blood boll like tlie springs of 
Ileela.”] ilocla is a famous hot-spring in Iceland. 

Page 826, col. 1. 

“Shall ‘fool me to .he top up of my bent.’”] 
Hamlet, Act iii. se. 2. 

Page 826, col. 1. 

“ Like those of the philosopher of Malmsbury.’’] 
Hobbes ; who, doubting of bis own soul, paid that 
compliment to the souls of other people as to 
decline their visits, of which he had some appre- 
hension. 


Page 826, col. 2. 

“To draw the bow, to ride, and speak the truth ”1 
Acnophon, Cyrop. 

Page 827, col. 1. 

“‘For this effect defective comes by cause'”) 
Hamlet, Act U. sc. 2. 

Page 827, col. 2. 

“ If from a sbell-ftsh or from cochineal.”] 'Tlie 
composition of the old Tyrian purple, whether 
from a .shell-ftsh, or from cochineal, or from 
kermes, is still an article of dispute : and even 
its colour— .some say purple, others .scarlet : I say 
nothing. 

Piige 832, col. 1. 

“ Was much consoled by Ids own repartee.”] I 
think that it ?cas a carpet on which Diogenes trod, 
with— “Thus I tranij)lc on the pride of Plato I”— 
“With greater pride,” as the other repllwl. But 
jis carpets are meant to be trodden upon, n»y 
memory probably misgives me, and it might l)e 
a robe, or taj^try, or a Uiblecloth, or some other 
expensive and uncynical piece of furniture. 

Page 832, col. 1. 

“To sootlie our ears, lest Itily should fall.”] I 
remember tliat the mayoress of a provincial 
town, somewhat surfeited with a similar dls- 
I play from foreign parts, did rather indecorously 
break tlirougb the applauses of an intelligent 
audience— intelligent. 1 mean, a.s to music— 
for the words, l>esides being In recondite lan- 
guages (it wjia some years before the i>eace, ere 
all the world had travclle<I, and while 1 was a 
collegian), were sorely disguised by the perform- 
ers :^this mayoress, I say, broke out with, “ Rot 
your Italianos! for my’])art, 1 loves a simple 
ballat!” Rossini will go a good way to bring most 
people to tlie same opinion, some day. Who would 
imagine that lie wa.s to l>e the succc-s’sor of Mozart? 
However, I sUite this with difiidcnce, .a.s a liege 
and loyal admi’‘cr of Italian music in general, 
and of ‘much of Rossini's; but we may say, as the 
connoisseur did of imintlng, in “'J'he 'N’icar of 
Wakericld,” “tliat the picture would be better 
painted if the painter had taken more pains.” 

Page 833, col. 2. 

“ For Gothic daring shown in English money.”] 

‘ Ansu Romano a*re Veneto” Is the inscription (and 
well InscrilHKl in tills instance) on the sea walls 
lietwecn the Adriatic and Venice. The walls were 
a republican work of the ^’enctlans ; the Inscrip- 
tion, I believe, imperial; and Inscribeti by Napoleon 
the First. It is time to continue to liini that 
title— there will Ikj a sccomi by and by, “Si>es altera 
mundl,” if he. live; let him not defeat it like his 
father. But, in any case, he will be preferable to 
Imbeciles. There Is a glorious field for him, If be 
know how to cultivate it.— fXaiJoloon, Duke of 
Rcichstiidt, died at Vienna, July 22, 1832 — to tlie 
disapiKilntuieiit of many i>rophets. He had just 
completed bis twenty-first year.] 

Page 83.8, col. 2. 

Untying’ squires ‘ to fight agaln-st the churches ’"] 

“ I conjure you, by that which you profes.s 
(Howe’er you come to know it), answer me : 
Tbougb ye untie the wln<l^ and let them fight 
Again.'it the churches." — Slacbetfu 
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Page 835, coL 1. 

“‘And champion him to the utmost—’ he would 
keep it.* J 

“ Rather than so, come, fate, into the list, 

And champion me to the uttcnince.”— J/neteth. 

pjige 837, col. 2. 

“They err — ’tls merely what is call’d mohlUty.”] 
In French I am not sure that mohlUty 

Is English ; but it is expressive of a quality which 
rather l>clongs to other climate.s, though it is some- 
times seen to a great extent in our own. It may I 
l>e deOued as an excessive susceptibility of iin- 
mediate impressions— at the Siimc time without j 
losing the past; and is, though sometimes ap- I 
parently useful to the i>ossessor, a most p:\inful ! 
and unhappy attribute. i 


Pago 838, coL 1. 

“Draperied her form with curious felicity!"] 
“Curlosa fcllclUis.”— Petronius Arbitkr. 

Page 839, coL 2. 

“A noise like to wet fingers tlnvwn on glaw.”) 
See the account of the ghost of the uncle of Prince 
Charles of Saxony, raised by Schroepfer— “Karl— 
Karl— was willst du mit mlr 7 ” 

Page 840, col. 2. 

“Should cause more fear than a whole host’.s 
identity ! ”] 

*' Shadou'ft to-night 

Have struck more terror to the .soul of Richard, 
Than could the xubHtaiice of ten thousand sol- 
diers,” &c. Jiichard III, 
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The titles of the principal pieces are printed in small capitals, and the first line of every 

distinct piece, and of every canto, in italics. 
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A. 

A spirit pass'd before me, S2. 

A year ago, you swore, fojid she! 87. 

Abcncerrauc, 168. “Granada’s flower’’ 93. 
Abcnicen, George Hamilton Gordon, fourth Eiirl of; 
“The travell’d Thane,” 117, 848. “Aberdeen an(f 
Elgin,” 123. 

Aberdeen, “ the auld toun " of, 899. 

Abcmethy, John, the endnent surgeon, 7ciy. 

Absent or present, still to thee, 65. 

Absent friend. Sec Friend. 

Abydos. Sec Bride of Abydoa 
“ Aciirnanla's forest wide,” 198 . 

Acheron, 196. 

“ Acherusia’s lake " 196 ; its present name. 861. 
Achilles, “ him who felt the Harlan s arrow ” 26.3 
Alexanfler's nice roun<l his tomb, 878. “The 
unshorn boy of Pelcus,” 698. Place of his scnul- 
ture, 695. 697. * 

\chltophel. Sec Dr><lcn. 

Acroceraunlan mountains 230. 

AcropolLs, the, Minerva’s ’rcmple, 190, 858. 

Actlum, 195, 861. “Lost for Qeopatra's eyes,*’ 7H. 

Ada, sole daughter of iny house and heart ” 263 oj'g 
Adam, his costume, 160 : his fall, 640. “ Exchanged 
his Panuilse for ploughing.” 813. “ 

Adams, John, the flrunken carrier, epitaph on 51 
Afldlsou, Joseph, illustrative (luotatiun.s from’- his 
Cato, 855. ’ 

Adieu, The; w-ritten under the impression that the 
author woiihl soon die, 47. 

Adieu, adieu ! my native shore, 178. 

Adieu, thou HUl! where early joy 47 
Adieu,yejoys of La ValetUl'^i. 

Admiration. .See Nil Admlrari. 

Adrian’s address to ms Soul, 4. Ilis reason for 
wearing a beard, 866. 

Aelriutie. “the 8I>ou^eless,” and the “annual mar- 

Adversity. 687 ; “ first path to truth,” 789. 

AuvidJ, gooci^ 046 : ‘‘good nirely comes from 812 • 

• small thanks Its “ market price,” 819. ’ ’ 

‘^gle. beauty atul j>oet, has two little crimes 65 
yt.scb^-lus, translation from the “ Prometheus ^'inc- 
« ’ 6- ,Q«otation from his “Persians,” 896 

‘Afrlc Is all the sun 8,” 692 

Agamemnon, “Brave men lived before,” 627. 


Aob op Bronzk, The, 165. 

Age of Gold, 723. 

Agrarian Laws, simile dniwn from the, 767. Tiberiu.s 
Gracchus’s deinaml for their execution, 900. 

Ah, gentle, fleeting, wav'ring sprite, 4. 

Ah ! heedless girl ! uliy thus disclose, 48. 

Ah ! Love teas never yet udthout, 68. 

Ah!~\yhat should follow slips from my reflection, 
816. 

Ajax, 859. 

Albania. 194, 860. 

Alhanlan.s, 195. 196, 860. Characteristics of the 
861-2 ; sample of their i)opular chants, 862. 
“Albano’s boys.” 801. 

! Alliano's scarce divided waves, 242. 

' Alliion, lot of Venice shameful to, 223 ; “ lost Albion ” 
110; “sees her son depart,” 59. “Earth's chief 
dictatress,” 123. Her “chalky l>elt,” 771. Her 
“ cjirliest beauties,” 7i2. 

“Albucra! glorious field of grief!” 182. 

Alcjcus. See Montgointrv. 

Alclhhulcs, “fairest and I’.ravest of Athenians,” 598. 
His “ art of living,” 817. 

Ale.xander the Great and his “ madman’s wish ” 165 
Hl.s run r4.und the tomb of Achilles, 263 878’ 
Ilis charaetoristic reply to Parincnlo, 897. ’ 

Alexander I. of Russia, "the coxcomb Czar” 170 
“The Czar’s look.” 75. His tutor, 170. “ofithoii 

“B»5d coot bully,” 814. 

Anleri, \ ittorio, (juotatlou from. 220. His last rest- 
ing-place ami tomb, 227. Uis “Tramelogediic” 511 
Alfonso, king, 164. 

Allmina, l>ul!ad on the conquest of 97 

All Pacha of Vanina, “Aihania s chief,” 196. 197. 861 

“All IB vanity,” 79, 730. . , . 

“ Alla Hu ! ” explanation of, 252, 876. 

Almachius. See Telcmachus. 

Almogavsi. .See Boscan. 

Alpiuula. Sec Julia Aipinula. 

Ali)i description of the, 212. 

A1 Slrat, “the Bridge of Breath,” 250, 875. 

Ambition’s honour’d fools,” 182* “steel’d thee” 

“Vile ambition,” 

I 1‘ ** crown to follow woman,” 68 

Aiiibition in bis huinblai hour,” 331. “Glorious 
ambition, 699. “Ambition wsis my idol,” 649 
7 ^^^^^ serves to wash Ambition’s hands,’'" 
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“ Anibracia’s Gulf, where once was lost a world for 
woman,” 195. Stanzas written in passing it, 58. 

America (Columbia), 232, 819. 

“ .Vmitid : Tamour sans ailcs,” 40. 

Amulets universally believed in by the Orientals, 
263. 

Anacreon, translations from, 5. Worthlessness of 
his inorals. 631. His “song divine.” 683. 

“Ancient of days ! august Athena ! ” 190. 

A)id thotc art dead, as young and fair, SA. 

And thou u'ert sad — get I was not inV* thee, 92. 

And icilt thou weep when 1 am low) 55. 

Andrews, Miles Peter, 120. 

“ Ancnt,” 77S ; its mejining, 900. 

Angelo, Alicliacl, bust rc.stlng-place of, 227. His statue 
of Mo.scs an<I sonnet thereon, 867, 887. Jli.s lAst 
Judgment, 867. His traitinent at tlic hands of 
Julius II., 887. His i)ictorial revenge on a Papal 
otllcer, 897. 

“Anger's ha.sty blush,” 247. Its effect on Orientals, 
880. 

Angiollni’s “l)rca.st of snow,” 119. 

Anglers, i)liilippic agsilnst, 901. 

Angling, " that solibir)’ vice,” 804. 

Anne, To, 48. To the sjuno, 49. 

Annuitant.s. alleged longevity of, 657. 

Anstcy’a “Ibxth Guide,” error of poet Campi)cll 
relative to, 898. 

Antoros and Eros, story of the raising of, 387, 887. 

Anthony, Saint, what brought him to reason, 633, 
895. 

Anthropophagi, 816. 

Antinous, character of the «leath of, 859. 

Antony, Slark, “wlio lost the world for love,” 698. 
Slave of love, 672, 718. 

Apennines, “the infant Alps.” 229. 

Ajjollo Belvidere, the, “ Lord of the unerring l)ow,” 

211 . 

“ .\pollo plucks me by the car,” 687. 

Ai>paritions, belief in, 828-9. 

Appetite, “prophetic eye ” of, 705. 

Ai)i)lausc, popular, “tlie glorious mcc«l of,” 682. 

Aroa<liu.s. Sec Pbitropius. 

Andiidamus and the “ grave of valour,” 886. 


Arclilmcdes and his “point d'appui,” 814. 

Ardennes, forest of, 207, Its historical as-sociations, 
869. 

Aretino’s i)rotc.st against Boccaccio's anti-marriage 
a<ivice to liteniry men, 8K6. 

Argo, “tlic merchant sliip,” 813. 

Argus, i:iys8cs’ dog, modem contrast to, 676. 

Argylc Ilootns, goings on at the, 119, 849. 

Argyro ('a-stro, fate of tlic Pacha of, 879. 

Ariosto’s Inist struck by lightning, 225. Portniituros 
of him and Tjusso, 366. 

Aristippus, 672. 

Aristotle, Ids rulc.s, 639. “ A’adc mccum of the true 
sublime,” 648. Every poet his own, 648. His 
“unitic.s,’’ 819. A punster, 851. 

Arithmetic, the poets of, 838. 

“ Ammge»Mon,” plan and ultimate fate of Towns- 
end’s i)ocin of, 128, 851. 

“Amis and the man,’’ 242. 

Arnaouts, or AHianians. rcscmhlancc of tlic, to tlic 
Highlanders of Scotland, 860. Sec Albanians. 

Arno, smiling, 226. . 

“Amo's dome of Art,” 228. 

Aniua and Petrarch’s tomb, 224. “Her store of 
tuneful relics,” 22S. 

Arnigon. “the knife of,” 169, 857. 

“Art of Happiness,” Horace'.^, 797. See Happiness. 

“Arts, Arms, and (Jeorge,” 171. 

As o'er the cold sepulchral stone, 57. 


As the Liberty lads o'er the sea, 99. 

Ascham, Roger, epigrammatic remark on Venice 
hv, 64. 

Asdrubal’s defeat by the consul Nero, 885. 
Atalantis, 783. 

“ Atlianasius’ curse,” 720. 

Athens, apostroplie to, 190. On the removal of Its 
sculptured remains, 191, 859. Its situation, climate. 
kc., 863-4. 

Atlios, Mount, 198. Extravagant .sculptural project 
relating to it, 793, 901. 

Attic bee,” 832. 

Attic flowers Aonian odours lircathc,” 122. 
Atticus,” the sycopliant of, 855. 

Attila, expression of, Ijcforc a i>attlc, 845. 

Augustjv, Stanzas to, 88. Epistle to, 89. 

Au^stine, Saint, and his confessions, 632. Ills 
dictum on the Impossible, 827. His joutliful 
irregularities. 895. 

“ Auld I>ang Syne,” 766. 

Aurora Borealis, a new, 156. “A versifled Aurom 
Borealis,” 730. 

Authors: “fellows in foolscap unifonns,” 622, 
Autumn In Englaml, an<l its pleasures, 801. 
“Autumn’s bleak lieginning,’^ 700. 

Avarice, “ a good old-gentlemanly vice,” 649. Byron's 
pancgjrfc on, 784, 785. 

“Avc Marla! bles.scd be the liour,” 685. 

Avcntlcum, 212, 870. 

A n'oy, away, ye 7iotes of woe ! 62. 

Away, away, your flattering arts, 4. 

.1 way with yourjictiotis of flimsy romance, 9. 

A way, yc gay laiidscapes, yc gardens of roses ! 29. 


B. 


Biibcl and Babylon, 706, 746, 897. 

Bacelius, “tlicy s.'iy lie was a go<l,” 447. A helpmate 
to ^'cnu.s 668, 836. 

Bacon, Francis, Li«»rd, saying of hl.s, 806. Iiisbinccs 
of historical inaccuracy in his ajmplithogius, 897. 
Bacon, Friar, and ids brazen hemi, 649. His “humane 
discovery,” 743, 899. 

Bailli (Maire of Paris), reply of, to a taunt, when 
going to execution, 892. 

Bjiillie, Joanna, 399. 

Balllic, l)r. Alattiiew: “Mild Bailllc,” 769. 

Bajazet, Image suggested by tlic cjigc of, 73, 845. 

“ Bald coot bully,” The, 814. 

“ Biilgouide’s brig’s black wall’' 7G<), 899. 

Banl«, Sir Jo.scph, sjK)rtivc allusion to, 175. 
Barbarossa, Frederic, “the Suabian,” 222. 

Barnave, 627. 

Barrabiria, account of the Imccanecr csUvblishmcDt 
«t,881. 

Barrcy, Lo<lowlck, extract from a coinc<!y of, 856. 
BarroV Dr. Isaac, 668. 

Bjishfulncss, “so sweet the blush of,” 260. 

Basili, Bvron's (Jrcck .scn-aiit. skeU h of, 860. 
Bjjthurst, l’>rl. alliisicm to the “harangues ” of, 166. 

“ Bjittle's minions,” 183. 

Battles, description of, 20.'), 280, 315, 816. 

Baxter’s “Shove,” 130, 852. 

Bavani, Clicvalicr. 175. ^ , i„ 

Baves’.s expedient when lie ha«l “grand designs in 

liand,” 132. 

Beatrice, Dante’s, 361, 886. See Dante. 

“ Btyiumont’s pilfered Caratach, ’ 118. The Pilferer, 

848 

Bcamnont. Sir George, 150. 
lieautics, Sleeping, 118. 

“Beauty at the season's close,” 6S0. 
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“ Beauty and the Beast,” origin and fate of a picture 
80 allied, 125, 851. 

“ Baiuty lures the ftill-grow-n child,” 249. 

” Beauty, blighted in an hour,” 249. 

“ Beauty’s heavenly ray,” 260. 

Bccher (Rev. J. T.) : Answer to a complaint of Ids, 
80. Response to advice given by Idin, 38. 
“Beeket’s blooily stone,” 772, 

Bcckfonl, William, author of “Yathck,” Cintni, 
retreat at, 179. Great merits of his“ Vathek,” 877. 
Idea borrowed therefrom by Byron, 883. 

Bai of Ware, 719. 

Beecher. See Bccher. 

liecf and Bsittlcs, 6<)7. English Beef, 836. 

Beggar’s Ojieni. Sec Gay. , 

Behinen, Jac«)b, and his reveries, 718. 

BcU.sirius, “ hero, conqueror, ami cuckold,” 672. 
BaUhazzar! from the banrjuct turn, 76. Vision 
of, 80. “ Belshazzar in his nail,” 680, 

Bender, “ obstinate as Swcilish Charles at,” 751. 
Beneath Blesi'ington’s eycn, 110. 

Benzon, Vlttor, and his mother “the celebratal 
beauty,” 892. 

Beppo, a Venetian Story, 014. Specimen of the 
model, 024. 

Berkeley, Bishop, and his “ no matter” theory, 774. 
Bernis, Abl>6, alleged consciiucncc of a Royal verse 
upon, 398. 

Betty, Miuster, “the young Roscius,” 118. 

Bigamy, “that fal.se crime,” 751. 

Bigotry : “ Who doom to Ijell, themselves are on the 
way,’’ 365. 

Bile, energetic, “nought’s more sulillmc tlian, 7U. 
Birds Irihid)ltc<l l)y the souls of the dead : insUuu es 
of such a l»clief, 880. 

Blren and Biron, “ the graceless name of Biron,” 770. 

Fortunes of tlie mee in Ru.s.sia, 900. 

“ Blsmillah !” 250 : its meaning, 876. 

“ Black ICdward’s iKJlni,” 772. 

Black Friar, laigcnd of the, 831. 

BlacklK)urnc, Archbishop, an alleged buccaneer, 
8b 1| 882. 

Blackett, Joseph, tlic Poetic Cobldcr; Epitaph upon 
him, 60. Ni)licc of, 120, 136. His patron, 854. 
Blake, the hushionable tensor, 132, 852. 

Bland, Rev. J{„ an«t his “ iis.sociatc Bard,” 122 8.5<i 
Blank verse allitxl to 'rnigedy, 127; preferrwl by 
“prose j>oet.s.” 648. 

Blasphemy aiui bla.sj)hcmcrs. 717. Fielding's Mrs 
Atlains on this topic, 803. 

Blcsslngton, To the Countesw of. 110 . 

Bligh, CapUdn : “ Awake, bold Bliglj ! ” 340. Object 
of his cxiKalltlon, 885. 

“ Blood serves to wash Ambition’s hands ” 761 
Bloomfield, Nathaniel, 120, 849, 854. 

BlocmineM, Rol)ert, Ids patron.s, and bis fate, 120 
bJi*, 854. ' * 

Blue, intensity of, and instrument for inea-surinir 
same, 698. ® 

“ Blue devils for his mortdng mirrors,” 816. 

Blu(‘s, our. contncstal wltli the Turkish ladies, 879 
Bluk-s. The, a Liiemry Eclogue, 146. 

‘ Boatswain,” Byron s <log, inscrlptlon.s on the 
iminumciit of, 6.3. 

Bf>b Soviheyj You're a j)oet~Poet laureate, 625. 
Boccaccio. “ tlm Bar, of Pro.se,” 227. Treatment of 
liw ashes, 228. Boccaccio's lore,” G8i> Ills 
avereion to the marrisigc of litemry men 886 

vV,? .Sliades, 186, 858. “ Dull Bceo- 

Boileau’.s “nish envy,” 225 
Bolero, “like a pcrsonillcl,” 809. 

Boleyn, Anne, rcimirk of, on the scaHold, 880 


Bolingbrokc, Lord, tm, luces Pope by proxy, 116,817. 

Bolivar, Simon, 168. 

Bonaparte. Sec Naiadeon. 

Bonnlvanl, Francois dc, l)lographic sketch of. 326. 327. 

Boon. General, “back-woodsman of Kentucky,” 746. 
“ Lived hunting up to ninety,” 746. 

Bor<Js and Bored, “two mighty tribes,” 803. 

Born in the garret, in the kitchen hraL, 86. 

Boscan, Almogiiva, 636. 

Bouri.'on, Constable of France, Song of the soldiers 
of, 6u4. 

Bouts rimAs, 832. 

Bowles, Rev. W. Lisle, .song wTltten to “shock ” him, 
106 . “ Why, how now, Billy Buwicfi,” 107. “Maud- 
lin prince of mournful sonneteers,” 115. Byron’s 
ludicrous interpretation of one of his episodes, 
11,5, 116, 847. Jlis edition of Pope stigmatlscii, 
116. Byron's confc.ss’on relative thereto, 847. 
“Sonneteering Bowles,” 122. ‘‘Don’t l>egin like 
Bowlo.s,” 128, “Rev. Kowlcy Powlcy,” 780. 

“ Brandy for heroes,” 310. “ Heaven’s bnvndy,” 771. 
See “Cogniac.’’ 

Brass. See Corinthian Bnis.s, 

Brazier’s Company, On the intended address of the. 
106. 

Brca<l fndt. 312, 885. 

Bronnu.s, 364. 

Brcnt;^“the decmdyal,” 224; pre.scnt owners of the 
psilaccs on Its bank.s 892. 

Brewster, Sir David, reference to ids Kalcidoscoiw. 
660. ‘ 

Brlarcus, “Oh. enviable.” 720. 

Buipk ok Adydos, The, “a Turkish Tale,” 258. 

Biidgc of .'Sighs, 2‘Jl. 

Brig of Balgounic. See Balgounic. 

Bright be the place of thy toul ! b‘2, 97. 

Brighton Pavilitm, 814. 

Bris.sot de Warville, 627. 

Britiiin, “Bulwark of the world,” 123. Compared 
witli ancient Rome, 873. 

“ Bronze, Age of,” 11 : 5 . 

Bnaizc she-wolf, “ thnnder-strickcn mirse of Rome ” 
231. 

Brougham, Henry Ia>rd: “Blumlering Brougham.” 
117,84s. ® ** 

Brumniell, Win. (Beau BrummeU) : “ Where 's Brum- 
ineHV ” 7s2. 

Brun-swick, Fcnlinand. Duke of ("1‘rinco Ferdi- 
naml ”) 627. 

“Brunswick's fate<l eldeftain,” 2 o 6 . 

Brutus’s bust at the pageant of Tiberius, 821. 

Bryant, Jsveob, 695. 

BticcnUur, The (the Venetian .SUto gallcv), 222. 

Bmlgell, Eustiice, “rogue and rhymester,’^ 137 His 
suicide and the discrcdiUiblc circumsUinccs at- 
tending it, 137. 

Bulinglit, description of a, 186. Invetemte rage for 
the amusement in Spain, ami its results, 187 

Buonaparte, Napoleon. See Napoleon. 

Btn-gagc tenures ami tithes, ‘Miseonl's torches ” 833 

Burgc.ss, Sir Jos. Bland, fate of an Epic [•oem of 
bo4* * 

BurKoyne, General. 627. 

Burke, Edmuiei. and his lament for chlvalrv 175 
Saying attributed to him, 34'». 

Burns, Robert. 120. “Whom Dr. Currie well 
«lescnl>es,” 681. 

Busliv, Thoniius, Mus. Doet. (“Dr. Plagiary”) i 4 -> 
“Oil for the How of Busby,” 143. Parody on a 
monologue by him, 60 . 

Butler, Dr.. hea<l imister at Harrow (“ Pomtxjsus ”i- 
satiric allusions to, 9, 33. ^ '' 

Byron. Augusta (the poet’s sister). See Leigh. 
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Byron. Aujfusta Ada (the poet’s daughter) : paternal 
apostrophes to, 203, 219. 

Byron, John, Commodore, afterwards Admiral 
(Kran<ifather of the poet), incident of the destnic- 
tion of his dog, 656. Further references to “my 
gnind-dad’s” narrative, 665. 

Byron, Lady (tlic poet’s widow, ii/?.' MiH)ank) : Lines 
on hearing that she was ill, 92. Lines on her 
patronage of a charity Ijall, 106. 

Byron, Lord: His ancestr>’, their exploits, <itc., 3, 4, 
29,30. [SecBiren.] His daughter Allegra, 46. His 
ft)ndncss for the sea, 24 4. His noetic culogiuni on 
JeflTrev. 765, 766. Autobiographic notes l)y inni,841, 
885, llis animosity against Jelfrey, 847. 848. 

Byron, Mrs. (the i)oet‘s mother); “Childe ILiroId 
had a mother,” 177. 

“ Byron Oak.” The. 50. 

“By the rivers of Babylon,” 81. 


C. 

Cadiz, 185. 

Osar, the suitor of Love, 672. “Hero, ronqueror, 
and cuckold,” 672. ‘ Obliged to snatcli a shield,” 
713. 

Cain, a Mysterv, .511. 

('aina, in ^‘Dante's Inferno.” 379, 

Cairn (lonnc, simile drawn from the, 759. 

Calderon, 028. 

(’alcdonian Meeting, address intomlcil for tlie, 74. 
Calenture. Tlic ; “that malady,” and its niiturc, i 
496. '* The calentures of mus*ic,” 8.32. | 

(Caligula, modern parallel to an act of, 883. Tlic , 
tyrant's wish, 720, 899. ' 

Calm on tlie waters : “It was the night,” 2;:5, 
“(’almar and Orla,” 38, Source of the story, 843, 

“ Calpc’s advoi'so height,” 123. “Caliie’s rock,’’ 242. 
(’alpc's straits, 192. 

“Calvin saw .Senctus l>laze,” 130. 

“Calypso's isles,” 193. Goograiihic note thereon. 

860, “ Kndearcd by days gone by.” 58. 

Cambri<ige University: “ Cninta's* sluggish shade,*’ 
25, “Hoary Granta.” 122. “Dark asvlum of a 
Vandal race,” 123. 850. 

Camilla, simile dnxwn from tlic swiftness of, 809. 
('amoens, “ Stanza.8 to a lady, with tlio poems of,” 8. 

Satirical allusions to his translator, 115, 847. 
Campbell, Thomas: Linos cntitlc<l “Bowles and 
Camjibell," 106. “Come fortli, oh Canipbcll,” 121, 
849. His “ Hippocrcnc,” 648. Some of his slips of 
the i)en, 898. His “triumphant defence of Pope,*’ 
891. 

“ Can Grande,” humorous rendering of tlic name, 
169. 

C'andla, 222. 

Candnnr compels tne, Bcchcr ! to commend, 30. 
“Canna}*s carnage,’’ 212. 

Canning, Ht Hon. (Joon;c: His “collc-agues hate 
him for his wit,” 123. I’oetlc tribute to Jiis genius, 
171. 

Canova, 227. Lines on his bust of Helen. 99, 

Cant, the “ crying sin " of the time. 717. 

Cantemir, Demetrius, the Ottoman historian, 715, 
720. I 

Canterbury Cathedral and its rclic-S 772. I 

Cupo dl Bove, “stcru roun<l tower of other davs,” j 
233. 873. * I 

Caracalla, act of Alexander the Great Imitated bv, | 
878. * I 

“ Caravaggio’s gloomier stjiin." 801, i 

“Carbonaro cooks,” 179. 

“Care brings every week his bills in.” 768. j 


Carlisle, Frederick Howard, fifth Earl of: Dedica- 
tiou of “Hours of Idleness” to him, 2. His 
“paralytic puling,’ 120. “ Lord, rhymester, petit- 
mattre, and pamphleteer,” 120. flis champion, 
Mr. Jcniingham, and his threat, 124. His “efgh- 
teen-penny pamphlet,” and Its object, 849. The 
poet’s justification of his satirical allusions to the 
Earl, 850. 

“C’aniagc is God’s daughter,” 740, Origin of the 
phrase, 899. Satiric comment thereon, 899. 
Carnival, origin of the, 614. 

: Caroline, verses to, 7, 8. 

Caroline, Queen, On the Braziers’ proposed address 
to, 106. “That injured queen,” 706. ‘^The unhappy 
queen,” 782. 

“ Carpe diem,” 783. 

Carr, Sir John, justifleatorv quotation from, 842. 
Carthage, 243, 746. 

(’ash, jKitency of, 785. “ Amliroslal cash,” 804. 
Casimir, Jolin, “a learned monarch, faith ! ” charac- 
ter of, 332. 

“Cassandra’s fate,” 123. 

(’rustalian tea, 698. 

(’astiilie, the dews of, 857. 

C'astclnau’s Histoirc de la Nouvclle Hussic, Byron's 
obligations to, 716, 

“(’justlc Spectre,” Monk Lewis’s characteristic reason 
for introducing negroes into the. 852. 

Castlercjigli, Vi.-^count (Hobert Stewart, Mimjucss of 
I.rf)ndondcrry), 163. “Ne’er (enough) lamented,” 
171. Epigrams anrl ciiitaph u|M)n him, 107. "A 
wretcli never named hut with curses and jeers,” 
109. “ Tlic intellectual eunuch,” 626. “A tinker- 
ing slave maker,” 626. “Ireland's Londonderry’s 
Manjuis,” 760. “Carotid-artery-cutting.” 7n. 
“Little Castlcreagh,” 782. His suicide, 107; and 
the incpicjit on his ho(iy, 717. 

Castrl, site of the vilLagc of, 857. It.s C^talian 
springs, 863. 

Catalani, Madame, and her fli-st appearance In 
pantaloons, 118, 848. 

Cathay. See Ceylon. 

Catherine of Russia, 170. Instance of her dexterity, 
857. “ Whr>m glory still adorc.s,'’ 727. “The Chris- 
tian Empress,’’ 737. Her “boudoir at threescore,” 
747. Her ooca.sional liking for juveniles, 760. 
Her “touch of sentiment,’’ 761. Her bearing 
and ])Crsonal aspect. 761, 762, 763, 764. 

Catiline “chased l)v all the demons,” 729. 

’ CaUi. to die like, 137. “Who lent his lady to his 
friend,” 718, 898, 

Cattle breeding, ancient promoter of, 667. 

Ca*.uUu.s, translations from, 4, 6. Imitation from, 5. 

” Wliosc old laurels yield to new,” 169. “Scarcely 
liivs a <lccent poem, ’^631. .Scholar of love, 672. 

, Caucasus, Slount, “ KafT chi'! in rocks,” 123. 

*• tlic T47 

“ cavalier servente,” 616. A “ supcniunicrary slave.” 

618. “Tlic strange thing some women set a value 
on,” 760. 

Cecilia Mctella, toml) of, 873. 

Ceres, Venus's coacljutor, 668, 636. “.She fell with 
Buonaparte,” 758. 

Cervantes and bis “too true talc,” 794. 

“ Ceylon In<ie, or far Cathay.” 785. 

“Change grows too changeable,” 783. 

Charity a s;\ving virtue, 699. 

“Cbaritv Ball.” The, 106. . ^ 

(’harics the First, fate of a tragedy naino<I after 853. 
Cliarles “ tlic royal wittol ” of Siiain, 183. 

Charles V. “the Spaniard,” 73. . „ j , 

Charles XII. of Sweden, his obstinacy at Bender. 

751 . 
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Charlotte, Princess of Wales, death of: Lines to her 
(•‘To alady weeping 05. “Hark from tlie abyss,” 
241. “The daughter, whom the Isles l 0 Ye<l well,*’ 
782 

Chase, the English, 801. 

“Chateaubriand forms new Books of Martyrs,” 173. 

Equivocal compliment pahl to him, 857. 

Cliatham, Svilliam FMtt, first Earl of, 702. 

“Chaucer and old Ben,” 131. 

Cliaworth, Mary Anne (afterwards Mrs. Musters) : 
“ Fragment, written shortly after the marriage of.’’ 
11. Stanzas to her : viz. “^I'o a Litdy,” 42. “ Well I 
thou art happv,” 63. “To a Lady,” 54. “On 
leavhig Englaiuf,” 55. 

Cheops, “Old Egj’pt’s king,” 650. 

I’herrle^ by whom tninsnlunted into Europe, 902. 
Chesterfield, Earl of, ana ills struggle for ilramatlc 
free<lou>, 130, 852. His witty query relative to 
fox-lmntlng, 809. 

ClULDK HaROI.U’ 8 PaORlMAGK, 174. 

Chilhish Kecollrctions, 32. 

Children, “the lisp of,” 639. “Running restive,” GSO. 

" Like cherubs round an altar-piece,” 680. 

Chill and mirk i8 the nightly blaet, 67. 

(’i)illon, .Sonnet on, 326. See “ Pitsoner of Chillon.” 
Chlmarl’s " tliuuder-lillls of fear,” 229. 

“Cliina’s vjisty wall,” 181. its “crockery ware 
metro|>oU.s,” 774. 

“Chinese nymph of tears,” C92. 

Chivalry and “tlie good old times,” 174, 175. 

“Ilvigg’il a conqueror’s chain,” 188. 

“ (dirisUljcl ” of Coleridge, lines from, 85, 86, 
Christianity qvioted to sjuictlon negro slavery, 9('2. 
(.'hiireh. See M(jther C’lmrch. 

“CnuKcmLi/.H (JRAVK, ji fact literally rcnderc«.l,” 95. 
Cicero, ilureus Tullius," Koine’s le:iKt mortal mind,” 
226, 234. lllustrutivo (lUoUtlons from his life, 
872, 873. 

CUI, the, 167, 169. 

Cid lluinct IJencngell, 845, 

“(Mntni’s glorious Eden,’’ 179. Beckfor<rs “ Para- 
dl.se ” there, 180. The “ hall where chiefs were late 
eonvenod,” 180. 

('irejus-sian slaves. 699. 

Civilisation : “elvHlse<l Clvlll<Mition’s son,” 345. The 
Inconvenience of, 746. Its “great jovs,” 747. 
Clare. John Fitzgiblwu, l-Iitrl of: .SUuizas to him, 
45. 46. 

“Clarence in his Malni-scy butt ” 644. 

“Clurens. sweet Clarens,’' 216, 871. 

(,'larke. Dr. Edw.artl Daniel, on an Incident conncctc<I 
with the destruction of the Parthenon, 859. 

Clarke, Hewson, “still striving piteously,” 123. Ills 
ilespicuhle avocation, 123. 850. “Poor Hewson.” 
123, 860. His ‘-quarrel with a hear,” 124 
Chifislcs, “ the drilPd dull lesson.” 230. Consequences 
of a too cjirly study thereof, 873. 

Claudlan’s “good old iiian.” 169. 

Cleonice and l‘au.sanl:is, story of, 887. 

“Cleopatra on her galley’s deck,” 144. Actium lost 
for her cyc-s, 718. Her melted pearls,” 823 
Clitumnus, river, 229. 

(’Utumnus, temple of. 229. 

Clootz, Jean Baptiste, 627. 

Clytemnestra, “ not the l>est wife,” 764. 

CohUtt. >yilliam : Epigram on his digging up Tom 
Paine s l>one.s, 106. Derisive eidthet bestowed by 
bim on “ hoarse FitzgciuKl,” 845 . 

Coblentz and the “ simple pyramid ” there ‘>11 

“Ojgniim! Sweet Naiad of the Phlegethoiitic ’rill.” 
692. See Brandy. 

Cohen, F. See Palgrave, Sir Francis. 

Colblceu, mouutain of, 844. 


Coleridge, Samuel Taylor: “to turgid ode and 
tumid stanza dear,’’^ 114, 846. Lines from his 
“ Christahel,” 85, 86, 883. Further satirlwil allu- 
sions to iiim, 625, 636, 648, 684. 

Coliseum, present state and former glories of the, 
236. 237. 239, 895, 874. 

College eilucation recommended, 632. “Thoughts 
suggested by a College Examination,” 24. 

“Collier’s curse,” 130, 852. 

Collini’s -‘love inspiring song,” 119. 

Colman, Geoi-ge, 118. 

Colcjgne and Its eleven thou.>,j\n«l ^irgln.s, 771, 900. 

“Coloiina’s Clift’,” 2U1. Its iibtorlcal and artistic 
associations, 869. 

Columbia, 232. 

“Columbia's caporers,” 144. 

‘'CoUnni)Us found u new worl«l In a cutter,” 819. 
His .sceptics, 827. 

Comlioloio, the, or Turkish rosjiry, 203, 286, 879. 

CoiiK’f blue-eyed maid of heaven! but l/uni, alas! 
15-0. 

Come<ly. the days of. gone, 803. 

Commaiulant, the nmrdereil, 7U3. Circumstances of 
the imirder, 896. 

'• Common Lot, The,” answer to James .Mont- 
gomery’s i)ucm, so entltlul, 37. 

‘Coiimionwealth is psust and gone,” 103. 

Condorcet, Maniuis de, 627. 

Congress: “What! tliat hallowe<l name!” 109. 
“Doing all that’s mean,” 783. 

*• Congreve’s scenes,” 1 13. His “ fool,” 803, 

C-'ongrevc rockets, “a kind antithesis to,” 640. 

“Conquest, The,” lu7. 

Conscience, sportive allu.-lons to, 635, 644, 672. 

ConsUintinople : “Oh Staniboul,” 200. Its slave- 
market, 698, 699. 

Conversationist'*, Tlie, 803. 

Cookery and its achievements, 822, 823, 

C<Miuettc: “Who can’t say ‘no.’ an<i won't say 
‘yes,’” 790. What she means by eternal attach- 
ment, 878. 

Corinna. Sec Stael. 

Corinth, See “Siege of Corinth.” 

Corinthian hnus.s, 72.3. 

“Cornelian, Tlie,*’ 26. “On a Cornelian He,art which 
wa.s broken,” 65. 

Cornwall, llirry. See Procter. 

Corsair, Tiik, 270. 

“Cortcjo,’'618, 642, 895. 

Cottle, Amos, 116. Amos and Jo.scph, the “ pair of 
epics.’’ 847. 

Could I r( mount the river of my gears, C6. 

Could Love for ever, lo5. 

“Coumourgi, he who.se elo.sing scene,” 310. Points 
in whicli he reseiiil)letl Caligula, 883. 

(Country and 'rown, 836. 

Coxe, .iVrehdeacun, reviver of .Marlborough’s fame,” 

t>.S4. 

Crahlve, Rev. George, “nature’s sternest painter, yet 
the best,” 121. 

“Craning.” in fox hunting, 808. 901. 

t.’rashaw. Richard, the poet, 682. 

Cril)h, the pugUbt, query of, on the Elgin marbles, 
140, 855. 

Crime “ not the child of solitude,” 746, 

“Critlc.s all are rea<ly made,” 112. bide of literature 
beheld by them, 766. 

Cromwell, Oliver: “The fierce usuri)er," 32. “Sagest 
of usurix-rs,” 231. His “ pranks.’^ 684. Polemical 
coiwetiuenco of the tempest whleli followed his 
death, 843. His “fortunate day.” 873. 

Cruel Cerinthue ! does the fell disease, 6. 

“Cruscan (luire,” the, 225. 
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Cumberland, Ricliard. dramatist and essayist, 118. 
His poetic proteg6, 8.31. 

Cumberland, William. I>uke of, “the butcher,” 627. 
“Cupid’s cup intoxicates apace,” 762. 

Curll, Edmuudjll6, 8J7. 

Curran, Right Hon. John Philpot, 782. “ Longbow 
from Ireland,” 803. 

Currie, Dr., blogniphcr of Burns, 684. 

CCR.SK OF Min-kuva, 138. 

Curtis, Sir William, “in a kilt,” 173. Harsh lines on 
him, 774. 

Cuvier, Baron, use made by Byron of the geologic 
theory of, 611. “So Cuvier says,” 759. “His 
mouldy mammoths,” 770. 

Cyclades, C64. 

Cypress, the: “Dark tree, still sad,” 248. “’TI.s a 
gloomy tree,” 628. 

Czar. See Alexander I. of Russia 

D. 

Damajtas, 15. A portrait of the author's self, 841. 
Dumas, Count do, 7.'!3. 

*• Damme,” the British, 778. 

“ Dance, On witli the,” 206. 

“ Dance of Death,” 820. 

Dancing, and Its fascinations in Greece, 677. Good 
tlaneing, 809. 

Dandies. See Dandy. 

Dundolo, Henry: “blind old Dandolo,” 222. 

Dandy, a broken, 619. “The dvnasty of Dandies,” 
620. ^ 
Danes and “their drinking,” 901. 

Dante Alighieri. 225, 227. Sheitere<l at Verona, 169. 

“ Dante sleeps afar,” 227. His love for Florence, 
and treatment by its citizens, 361, 362. His early 
ai»d liLsting love for Beatrice, 361 His wife, 
“that faUil she,” 363. Tninslation of Ids “Fnin- 
ccsca da Rlndul,” 379. “Hapless in his nuptials.” 
674. “ Where Dante’s l>onc8 are laid,” 698. “Grim 
Dante,” 767. The second sentence against him, 
886. Michael Angclo’.s esteem for him. 887. Quo- 
tation from his Purgjilory, 890. See “ Francesca 
of Rimini,” “l^rophecy of ’Dante.” 

Danton, 627. 

DAliKNF..SS, 93. 

“Darwin’s pompous chime,” 122. Neglect of his 
poeiiKS a proof of returning taste, 850. 

Dates, “ I like to be particular in,” 637. 

Da>id, King, danced before tlie Ark, 1.30. “The 
monarch minstrel,” 77. His “ medicine.” 644. 
Davies, Scro|)C Berdmore, Dedication to, :B9. 

Davy, Sir Hunij)hry, 151. Ilfs .safety lamp, 640. 

Dead, asiKset of the, characterised, 246. Belief that 
their souls Inhabit the forms of birds, 880. 

Dear are the days o/youth, 38. 

Dear Becker^ you tell me to mix tcith mankind, 38. 
Dear Long, %n this sequester'd scene, 41. 

Dear object of defeated care, 59. 

Dear, simple girl, those flattering arts, 4. 

Death ; his “unequal band,” 6. A victory, 96. “A 
<lidct of the heart,” 96. “ Stem Death,” 203. “ The 
.‘■pcctro” 215. “Tlie sable smoke,” 2.36. "What 
is death,” 622. “.Shuns the wretch,” 647. “All 
tragedies svro finished by,” 674. “ Dciith and tlie 
liuly,” 674. Deaths escaped by those who die 
young, 688. “Can this Ik; death ?” 703. “Death 
laxighs,” 756. “The sovereign's sovereign,” 767. 
“A thing which makes men weep,” 805. Thou, j 
dunnest of all duns” <^17. “Gaunt Gourmand” ! 
817. 

Drath op Calmar and Orla, 3.8. Source of the 
.storj’, 843. 


Deep in my soul that tender secret dwells, 275, 
“Dec’s rushing tide,” 4^ 766, 844. 

De Foix, Gaston, 697. 

Deformed Transformed, Tub : a drama, 595. 
Deformity an Incentive to ambition, 599. 

Delawarr, Geo. John, fifth Earl of (“ Euryalus ”). 86 
Stanzas to him, 44, 45. 

“ Delphi’s long deserted shrine,” 176. Present occu- 
I)ation of its site, 857. 

Demetrius Poliorectes j “ was he e’er human only ? ” 
598. ^ 

Denman, Tlioma.s, Lord (late Lord Chief Justice), 
merit of a translation by, 869. 

Dennis, John, the critic, 116, 847. HLs hatred of 
operas, 129. 

Ue Pauw, lilundors of, rclivtivc to “English horsas 
and .Spartan men,” 865. 

Dervish Tahlrl, Byron’s faithful Arnaout guide, SCO. 
His energetic resentment of an insult, 861. His 
prophecy of i>eril, 877. Last tidings hoard of him, 
883. 

Desaix, Napoleon’s Genemi, 027. 

“Despair a snillingncss assume,” 205. “Stronger 
than my will,” 257. “Spoils longevity," 057. 

De SUiel. See Stael. 

De Tott, 720. 

Devil’s Drive, The, an unfinished rhapsody, 71. 
Devotion, Byron’s notion of, 686. 

“ Dian’s wave-reflected sjdiere,” 103. 

“ Difficile est proprie coinmnnia dicerc,” discussion 
on the projMjr rendering of the laussage, 851. 
Dinner, dependence of man’s happiness on, 804. 
Dinner-bell, “ the tocsin of the soul.” 704. 

Dinner’s knell, 804. 

Diogenes, 170, 209. 730. 777, 824. Hl.s " trampling on 
Plato’s pride,” 832, 902. 

Dionysius the Younger, “ Corinth’.s pedagogue,” 73. 
Dirce, the fuunmin of, and Us i)resent use, 863. 
Disdar, anecdote of a, 860. Status of a “ Dlsdar 
Aga,*’ 863. 

“Dives, To; a Fragment,” 61. 

I)o<iona’s “aged grove,” 196. 

Do-mestic Pieces, 85. 

Don, Brig of, 766, 899, 900. 

Don Jtan, 625. Ironical Dedication, 625. 

“Don Quixote.” “that too true talc,” 794 815. 
Dorotheas of Mltyieiie. merit of the writings of, SGG. 
Dorset, Geo. Jno. P’rodk.. fourth Duke of. Llne.s to 
9, 10. 

Dorset ! ^vhose early steps with mine have stray'd, 

9. 

Dover, satiric anathema on, 772. 

Doubtless, sweet girl ! the. hissing lead 14. 
Drachcnfcls, “The Castlexi Crag <)r,” 210. Its position 
on the RIdne. 771, 870. 

Drama, the, and modem dramatists. satirical allusion 
to, 118, 130, 852. 

Dramatic unities, Byron’s adiiercnce to the, 899, 
443. 

“Drapery Misses,” 779. Elucidation of the phrase, 
900. 

“ Drawcaiislr,” 128. 

Dream, Tub, 90. 

Drcjvra of Haid^c, 690. 

Dream of Sardanapalus, 468. 

Druinmond, Sir William, characteri.stlc quotation 

from, 874. , ^ 

Drun-, Rev. Dr. Jo.seph ; B^To^’8 afTectlonatc re- 
meiiibninces of him, 33, 84:^, 873. His anticipations 
of Byron’s tiratorical iK)wcrs, 86. 

Prurv Lane Theatre. Address s|>okcn at the opening 
of, *65. Parody on Dr. Busin 's monologue on tlie 
same occasion, 66. 67. 
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D^den. John: “careless Dryden.” 113. “Great 
Dryden poured the tide of song,” 113. Origin of 
his Satlr^,127, 851. “ Him who drew Achitophel,” 
685. Wordsworth’s dictum regarding his verses, 
896. 

Dubost's pictorial libel on Thomas Hojk;, and Its 
deserved fate, 125. 

Duff, Mary, “my sweet Mary.” 43. 

Dying Gladiator, The, 238. •‘^The ever-dying gladia- 
tor^s air,” C93. See Glailiiitors. 


E. 

E — . Lines to, 3. 

Early death, evils escapwl by, 688. 

Early rising, stanza in pmlse of, 065. 

Eating “makes us feel our mortality.” 702. 

Eblls, Oriental Prince of Darkness, 252, 876 

Eclectic Keview : “ ndld Eclectics,” 134. Tlie poet’s 
strictures on a “dlsgracefid passage ” in the Ite- 
view, 853. 

Eddlestone (Cambridge chorister), verses on a gift 
from him, 26. “ And thou, my friend.” 47. 

Edgeworth, Maria, 628. 

Edinburgh Keview. strictures on an article In 
relative to M.)dcnj Greece, 865-8. The poet’.s re- 
tort on its ilctcctlon of an error by him, 866. See 
JoflVey. 

Edward the Black Prince. See Black Edward. 
J'.gcria I sweet eresition of .some heart,” 235. Poetic 
(Icscrlptlon of the founUiln and grotto, 285. Her 
Arleian retrcjit, 874. 

flgrlpo (the N'egropont), 262. Proverb relative to 
the Turk.s of, 878. 

“ Egypt’.s Almas,” 144. Their occupallon, 856. 
hhrenbreltstelii, wltli her shattered wall ” 211 
Fate of its fortres-s, 870. 

Lieutenant, swlrjimlng fejit of Byron and, 

Elba, “thou Isle,” 16". 

^**S’*^*^*"^ Karl of: “Impartial as Eldon,” 

Elgin, I>ord, and the “Elgin Marl>les,” 123, 139 851 
8o5, 859. “Krostratus and Elgin,” 140. ’ 

■T-n the Mussulman sect, 28. 

Ellza|)ctli, (^uecn, and “ her vile ambiguous inetliod 
of llirtation,” 764. 

Ellen, Lines to, 5. 

I'huina, Lines to, 6. 

“ Kuglanil! with all thy faults I love thee still,” 619. 

Exolish IlAnas and Scotch Hkvikwkiis, 111. Pre- 

«i t.> to the second edition, 124 

“ Liigllsh look,” an, 7u0. 

J-.nglish i*et)ple,con.se(iuenccs of the beef-eating nro- 
I)ensitles of the, 667. ^ ^ 

Ennui, 685. “A growth of English root." 804 

Enthu.siasm ‘a mond ineljriety,” 797 
Epiunlnondits sjived his Thebes, and dietl,” 756. 

Epic, components of an, 648. » ' • 

P.j’ioaAMs: 


“ On Moore’s last 0|)eratlc Farce.” 61. 

Elba,” 83. 

H*.*: of Uulbicres. 105. 

On my Wedding-day,” 106 

‘>ones. 106. 

Ibis world Is a bundle of bav ” log 

On tlie Bm/iers’ Company’s Addresis. 106. 

On my thlrtv-thinl i>irlliday,” 106 
From Martial, 106. f 

On f.ord Castlereagb, 107. 

Ei-i>ti.ks: 

“ 'I'o Augusta,” 89. 


I'o a I’rlend,” 01. 


! 


To Thomas Moore (Fragment), 75. 

“ Mr. Murray to Dr. Polldorl,’* 100. 

“To Mr. Murray,” 100. 

EriTAPiis : 

On a Friend, 3. 

On ^'^rgil and Til)nllus (tmDslated), 5. 

On John Adams, a drunken cjirrier, 51. 

On a Newfoundland Dog, 53. 

“ My Epitiph,” 69. 

“ For Joseph Blackett,” CO. 

For W illiam Pitt, 106. 

()u Lord Castleix-agh, 107. 

Equal to Jove that youth must he, 4. 

Ere the dauyhter of Lrunswick is cold in her 
{/rave, lo7. 

Eros and Anteros, story of the raising of, 387, 887. 
Erse language, chissic origin of the, V 12. 

Ersklne Lori : “.Sirongbow ft-ojn tlu; 'l’we<d,” 803. 
Eternal ii}/irit of the chainless Mind ! 

Etiquette, “notldng in the worM like.” 71o. 

Etna, 167. "Kesile.s.s TiUui,” 740. 

Euripides, Translations from the Medut of, 24, 59. 
Kuthaniusia, 63. 

Eutropius. eunuch and minister of Arcadius 627 
His character, 627. 

Eve's fig leaf, 160. Eve’s slip and Adatji’s fall,” 757 
“Made up millinery,” 8I3. 

Evil and gooil. “the two princlple.s,” 52^. 

Experience, the usual price of, 646. Tiie chief 
philosopher,” 818. 

J:ycs, the, 633, 651. 


F. 

Faintnc.ss, “ bust mortal birth of Pain.” 102. 

Fair AlhiotiySmilinu, sees her son <leparf 59 
Falconer, tlie j-oet, actual spot of the shipw reck of, 

Falkland, Lucius Cary, Lonl : “godlike Falkland ” 
sily 843. * 

Falkland, Charles John, 8th Viscount. 119 His 
death in a duet, 84g. 

Fame, nisdom, foiy, and power were mine 70 
Fame, 109, 2u4, 267, 64o, 6y;, 758, 792. 8.30. ’ 

rameil for contemptuous breach of sacred ties 72 
Fan, on finding a, 49. ’ 

“Fancy falls into the yellow leaf,” C87, 

“Fans turn into falchions in fair hands” 629 

Fare thee well / and if for ever, 86. ’ 

Farewell ! if ever fondest prayer, 51. 

“Farewell to MalU,” 61. 

Fa^rewelt to the land where the gloom of my glory, 

I arewcll to the Mu.se,” 49. 

Farmers and “gentlemen farmers,’’ 758. 

Fasldon, “the great world,” 779, 807. 

' Fate will lejivo the loftiest star,’' 208. Futility of 
oppo.sition to, 701. “Fate is a goc^l excuse,” 794 
lather of Light ! great God of Heaven .'41 
lauvel, M., <lepreeiatory opinion of the Greeks 
exprcsstMl bv, 864. 

“ Fa\ix pa-s ” in ICngland, 811. 

Fazzioli, tlie \’euctian, 651. Explanation tliereof 

^‘'wurd^s'xT**^^' E-ostlereagli’s misuse of the 

^ innate : “ what we niortjils call romantic ” 

Female frien«lship, 815. 

Fciuldon, 730. 

!• erdinand of Brunswick. .Sec Brunswick 
l-erney, 217. 
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Ferrara’s grass-grown streets,” 225. Its Tassoniau 
and other relics, 356. 

Fcav years have jyo-ss'd sitice thou and I, 62. 

Fiction, truth stranger than, 816. “Passes with 
least contradiction,” 816. 

Filicaja, translation fyom : “ Italia ! oh Italia ! ” 226, 
872. 

Fill the gohlet again! for 1 never before, 55. 

Firmness, obstinacy, and pertinacity, convertible 
terms according to circninstiinces, 814, 815. 

“ First Kiss of Love,” l». 

First love, “ it stands alone,” 640. “ Nature’s oracle,” 
670. 

Fitzgerald, Lord Edward, Sonnet on the Itepeal of 
the Forfeiture of, 1U4. 

Fitzgerald, William Thoina.s and his “creaking 
couplets,” 112. Derisive epithet bestowed on him 
by Cobbet, 845. 

“ Fitzscribble’s lungs,” 137, 782. 

Five per cents., the, “tho.se inartyre<l saints,” 782. 

Fletcher, William. Byron’s faithful valet, “my 
stjiunch yeoman,” 178. 

Florence: “Etrurian Athens,” 226. “Ungrateful 
Florence,” 227. 

“ Florence.” See Smith. Mrs. Si>eiiccr. 

For Orford and for Waldegrave, 107. 

Forsyth, Joseph, the Italian tourist : his remarks on 
the Coli.semn, 874. 

Fortxine, 167, 208, 231, 620. Fortune a female, 436, 
700, 701. 

“ Forty-parson power,” 768, 900. 

Fox, Right Hon. C’harles Jamc.s, lines on the death 
of, occasioned by an “iiliberal impromptu,” 26. 

Fox-hunting to a foreigner, 808. Lord Chesterfleld’s 
humorous query on tlic sport, 809. 

“ France got drunk with blood to vomit crime,” 232. 

“ Retaken by a single march,” 167. 

Fa.VNCBSC.V OK RiMINt, 379. 

FnincLs, Sir Philip, 162. 

Franklin, Benjamin, 168. “Stoic Franklin’s ener- 
getic shade,’’ 169. 

Fraser, Mrs., 61. 

Frederic the Second, “the Grcjtt:” “Frederics 
hut in name and mlsehood,” 167. Result of a 
verse of his, 398. Hi.s tliglit from Molwitz, 742. 
Romantic incident in the army of, 886. 

“ ‘ Free to confess ’ — whence comes this phnise,” 
835. 

Freedom, apostrophe to, 233. 

“ Freedom’s l>est an<i bravest friend,” 683. 

“Freedom’s chosen station,” 775. 

Frere, Rt. Hon. John Hookham : “Pronouncing on 
the nouns and particles,” 101. 

Friend <f nxy youth ! when young loe roved, 45. 

Friend, “ what were humanity witliout a,” 810. 
“Sweet the task to shield an absent,” 838. 

Friends : “one’s quite enough,” 810. 

Fricnd.slilp between the two sexes, 815. 

“Friendship Is Love witliout his wings,” 40. 

“ Friuli’s Mountains,” 22L 

From out the mass of never-dying ill, 365. 

From the last hiil that looks on thy once holy dome, 
81. 

Fry, Mrs., the prison visitor, 773. 

Fuads, Public. See Five per Cents. 


G. 

Gail, M., and his Greek Commentaries, 866. 
Galileo, “ the starry,’’ 227. 

Galiong^e, 264, 879. 

“Game of Goose,” 790. 


“Gaming gains a loss,” 784. “Its two pleasures.” 
806. 

Gaming houses. Sec Hells. 

Gandia, Duke of, particul^ relative to tho mysteri- 
ous assassination of the, 882. 

Garcilasso de la Vega, warrior and poet, 636. 

Garrick, David, 66. 

Gay, John: Author oftho “Beggars’ Opera.” “Mac- 
heath’s example formed no thieve^” 130. 

Gazelle, the, and its eyes; Oriental compliment 
deduced therefrom, 175. 

Geblr. See Landor. 

(iell, 5Ir., afterwards Sir William, 867. “Rapid 
Gell,” 123. 

Gemma, Dante’s \i1fe,“that fatal she,” 863. Her 
parentage, 886. 

Genevra, Sonnets to, 70. 

‘“Gentlemen fanners,’— a race worn out quite,” 
758. 

George theThinl, “of kings the best,” 143. Burlesque 
Apotheosis of— (“The Vision of Judgment”), 
152—164. “ Where is his will ? ” 782. 

George, Prince Regent, aftcTw.ards (Jeorge the 
Fourth, 145. “ Between the coltins of Henry VIH. 
and Charles L,” 72. Sonnet to him on tho rcp^l 
of Lord Edward Fitzgenild’s forfeiture, 104. “^ic 
despised,” 108. “Fourth of the fools and oppre.ss- 
ors cull’d ‘ George,’ ” 108. Ssitlrleal allusions to 
him, 759, 782. “ A finished gentleman from top to 
toe,” 793. 

Georgian beauties, 721, 899. 

“ Germany, how much to thee wc owe ! ” 113. Items 
of the debt, 143. 

Gesner’s “ Death of Abel,” 511. 

Ghosts, 826, 902. 

GlalTur, Pacha of ArgjTO Castro, fate of, 879. 

“Giant’s Grave,” The, 699, 896 

Giaour, Thk, a fragment of a Turkish Talc, 245. 
Source of the story, 245. 

Gibbon, E<lward, “ tlic lord of irony,” 21S. 

GibralUr, “C’al]>e’8 rock,” 212. 

Gifford, William, 113. His “he:ivy hand,” 120. 
“Why slumbers Gifford?” 121. “Arouse thee, 
Gifford ! ” 121. His Baviad and Mawlad, 849. 

Giorgione and his “ portrait of his son and wife and 
self,” 615. 

Gladiator. See Dying Gla<liator. 

“Glory’s stainless victories,” 212. Its “gewgaws, 
234. “What is it?” 739. “A great thing,” 741. 

“God save the King ! ” 155, 619, 682, 745. 

Godoy, Don Manuel, Prince of Peace, notice or, 
868 * 

Goethe : Dedication of “ Sardaiiai>ulus ” to him, 443. 
His 31cphistophcIes, 794. 

Gold, Apostrophe to, 784. 

Golden Age. See Age of Gold. 

Golden Fleece, the, 679. 

Gondola, description of a, 616, 892. 

Gondolier, 221. “ Adria’s Gondolier,’ 639. See Gon- 

(J?od Night,” Lord Maxwell's, 174. Chlldo Harold’s 
“hist good night,” 178. 

Good plays are scarce, 61. 

Goose, Royal Game of, 790. 

Gordon-s, the, Byron’s ancestors, 842. 

Goza, Calypso’s island, 860. 

(Jracchus, Tiberius, and the agrarian law, 900. 

Graham’s narrative of the kldnapi)e<i \ ocali-sts, 89 >. 

Graliame. James: “sepulchral Gnihame, 115. llw 

ix)etical performances, 847. 

Granby, Marquis of, 627. ir..upr 

“Granta, a Medley,” 11. See Cambridge Univer- 
sity. 
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Grattan« Rt Hon. Henry, “the !)cst of the eood” 
108,109, 717. ^ ’ 

Gray, Thomas, lino pilfercnl from Dante by, 896. 
Great Britain’s coast, 651. 

“ Great Jove, to whose almighty throne,” 6. 

past and present condition of, 185, 191, 200. 
‘ ISO ligiitsome land of social mirth.’’ 132 138 168 
202,246. 312,349. See Greeks. > • > 

Greek sailors and their gulUirs, 874. 

Greek War Song, translation of a, 59. Career of its 
author, 844. 

“Greeks only should free Greece,” 168. 

G^ka the motlcrn, and their literature, 865-868. 
iSee Romaic. 

“Greenwood’s gay designs,” 118, 848. 

Grenvilles, where arc the, 782. 

OrevUle, Colonel, 119. 

Grey, Charles, second Earl, 792. 

Gropius, iSr., ami his quarrel with Lor<I Elgin’s 
prig, 869. His employment, 859, note'. 

”), “ Suppressing IMier,” 

loU, o5Z. 

Guesclln, Constable of France. 166. 

Ouiccloll, Countess of, Prophecy of Dante ilc<ll. 
cated to, 3ii0. 

“ Guido’s famous fresco,” b09. 

Gunpowder ‘the sulphury charm,” 319. Friar 
llacon s “ humane diseoverj’,” 743 89y 
Gurney, the short hand writer, 647. 
frustavns Adolphus, “the Swe^lc of vicb»ry.” 167. 
Gynocraey, *■ loveliest oligjirclis of our,” 7yl. 


II. 

Ilaiddc’s dream, 690. 

1 r L R’c left J ua n ulcf/iino, 673. 

Hal , Capt. IJjisil, ‘the sUiring stringer,” 166. 

Hallam, Henry, “classic Hallain,” 117. “Honest 
Hallam, Jl«. Ills “Middle Age.s,” 787. His niis- 

Knight’s “Taste,” 848. 

Hannibal : llis exclamation on the .successful marcli 
of Iscro the Consul, 885. 

Ilanpiiiep : “ l>orn a twin,” 669. “ An art on which 
the artists greatly vjiry,” 797. The “Nil Admirari” 
theory discussed, Tin. 797. 

Ilardinge. George, “the waggi.sh Welsh Judge, ’’ 

Harley I>ady Cliarlottc (the “ lanthc ” of Childe 
Harold): I oetical de<licutlon to, 175. 

Jlurniodius and his sword. 168, 2 m 6 

^^i-'nllg oil" 869 tnin.slation of the 

819. Sec Itapp. 

iiarjH). bee i/.i llariie. * * 

St 4c. 

'•■•'"‘"''‘'''8 >'is liking for 

Cau»e or the Mum of his 

Hawke, Ailtnlnil I./ord, G27. 

Hawke, Edward Haney, third Ix>r<l ; “ Ixird II—,” 


‘‘i-* "Tri,nnph.s of Tem.KT” 
H5. 847. Hi. uttempU in the terza /i.mi. 

Tie ujUo xekom thou art so partial 106 
lie who bublitne in epic numbers roll'd, 5. 


Hearing. See Second-hearing. 

IlKAVKN AND Eabth, A uivslcrj’. 636. 

Hebrrw MbI/Odiks, 76. Purpose for which they 
were written. 76. 

Ilccla, “quenchlc.'W,” 167. 

Helen, on Canova’s bust of, 09. “ The Greek Eve,” 
bi3« 

Hell jiaved with good intenti«»us, 167, 742. Origin of 
the proverb, 899. 

Hellespont, the. ami I>camier’8 swimming feat 68 
Byron’s similar performanue, 662. The “broad 
Jlellespont,” 263. W h.tt i.s meant by the epithet, 
b78. 

Hells and Clulis, ^UfTercncc liotween the two 852. 
Saint James’s bells, 777. “Silver” and “gold” 
hells, 900. 

Henry, Patrick, “the forcst-bom Demosthenes” 
169. ’ 

Herbert, Hon. and Rev. William, “shall wield 
Thor’s hammer,” 117. Specimen of his “ vulgjir 
tongue,” 848. 

Here once engaged a Granger's view, 51. 

Here's a happy new pear! bttt with reason, 106. 

Herwlitary bondsmen ! know ve not ’’ 200 
“Heroirs Lament for Mariamnc,” 81. 

‘ Jliapenis, thou bringest all good tliiugs.” 686. 

High in the midst, surrounded by his peers, 24 
Highmte, the steep of, 186. 

“Highland welcome,” 719. 

Hills of Anneslcy bleak and barren, 11 
Hints from Horack, 125. 

His father's sense, his mother's grace, 102 
• History’s purchased page,” 209. Takes “ things in 
the gross,’ 740. ® 

Iloare, Rev. Charles James, 123. 

Hobiw.s, Thomms. “Philosopher of Malm.shurv” an 
inveterate smoker, 885. Ills fear of ghosts, 826, 

Hohhousc Sir John Cum, afU'rwanls Lord Brough- 
ton, Dedication to, 219, 220. 

Hoche, General, suspected csiuse of tlie death of. 

0 4 U. ^ 

“ Hock and Soda Water,” 625 669 

Holbein’s Dance of Death, 820 

Bh-hard. Lonl, 117. “ Illustriou.s 
Holbuid, 118. DcdiciUion to him, 258. Ills 
translations, 848. 

Holland House, “blest I)e the Iiamiucts Si»re:id at,” 

’ creiim of each critique,” 

Home, “the parterl bo.sotn clings to,” 202. “What 
scnce, 6*6. \Mtbout hearts there i.s no home, 

“ Eternal Homer,” 

tr' 1 Catalogue of ships,’’ bUl. 

Hook, Theodore ; “Conceal his heroes in a emsk.” 

1 lo. ’ 

't “ ’85^^^*"* liimpoon on him by “ low 
"Hoppnt;r, John William Rizzo, On the birth of,” 

““ jjSu,n*‘.r.^ ^ '^ransl^Blon Of his 

"in,,70e,1;l“'8T3':‘ Qnotntlun. 

Hoi’rs of Idlknkss. 1. Author’s note on the 
reception of Lord C'arlfsle’s works 3 

to’ (“To a young 

Lady ), 14. Occasionofthelines.il. 
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Flow pleasant were the foji/js of Toobonai, 342. 

How sweetly shines throxKjh. azure skies^ 16. 
Howard, Major Frederick (killed in battle), tribute 
t<) the nicinory of, 869. Circumstances attending 
his fall, 869. 

IIowc, Admiral Lord, 627. , 

Hoyle, Rev. Charles, and his " epic blauk,” 123, 850. 
Hoyle, Games of, 123, 684, 850. 

Hudibras, matchless, 131. 

Humane Society; “ unsuiroeatcs men gratis,” 6-10. 
Humboldt, “the first of travellers,” and his “airy 
instrument,” 698. 

Hunting. Sec Fox-hunting. 

II xish'd are the winds, and still the evening glooxn, 2. 
Huzza! Hodgson, xve are going, 66. 

I lyniettus ami “ his honey’d wcsilth,” 201. 
Hypocrisy: “Oh for ’d forty-parson poxcer to chant 
thy praise,” 768. 

I. 

I enter thy garden of roses, 60. 

/ had a dreaxn, xrkich xvas xiot all a dream, 93. 

I now mean to be serious ; — it is time, 793. 

/ x-ead the “ ChHstabe.l,” 99. 

I saw thee xveep — the big bright tear, 78. 

/ speak not, I traee xwt, 74. 

I stood beside the grave of him xvho blazed, 95. 

/ stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs, 221. 

/ xcant a hero : an uncommon xcant, 627. 

/ wish to tune my quiverino lyre, 5. 

/ would I were, a careless child, 43. 

/ xcoxdd to heaven that I were so much clay, 625. 
lanthe. Sec Harley, Lady. 

If, far silver or for gold, 105. 

if from great nature's or our own abyss, 805. 

If, in the month of dark December, 6H. 

If sometimes in the haunts of men, 64. 

If that high xvorld, xvhick lies beyond, 77. 
llion and Ilion's wall, 695. 

Ill-fated Heart ! and can it be, 65. 

“Imagination droops her pinion,” 687. 

In Coro7i’s bay jloats many a galley light. 278. 

In digging xip your bones, Tom rahie. 106. 

In law an infant, and in years a boy, 15. 

In moxnents to delight devoted, 70, 

In 0 X 16 dread xiight our city saw, axul sigh'd, 65. 

In one who felt as once he felt, 49. 

Ixi the beginning xeas the, bhod next Got?, 369. 

In the year since Jesus died for inen, 309. 

In thee I fondly hop'ul to clasp, 3. 

Jn this beloved xnarhle view, 99. 

Ineonshihcv, 673. “Nothing more than admira- 
tion.” 67l 

“ Indirtcrence tlon’t produce dLstre.ss,” 797. 
Indigestion and its penalties, 756, 774. 

Inez, To, 188. 

Ink, potency of a drop of, 684. 

“ Innovation’s spirit,’’ 835. 

Inscription on the monument of a Newfoundland 
dog, 53. 

Insolence in public oftlcc.s, 778. 

Intoxication, humorous recommendation of, 669. 

Iris: “like Hope upon a death-bed,” 229,872. “The 
sunbow's niys,” 386. Formation of the phenome- 
non, 887. 

Irish Avatar, The, 107. 

Irisli mine, {wor as an, 133, 853. 

Irish, or “old Erse,” 742. 

Irus, poor as, 133. “ Who bo.xeU with I’lysscs,” 853. 

Is thy face like thy mother's, my fair child, 
l.sLAxn, Tiie; or Christian and' his Comrades, 339. 
Foundation of the story, 339. 


“ Islands of the Blest,” 633. 

“Isles of Greece,” The, 683. 

Ismail, siege of, 716, 731 740. See also notes to Don 
Juan, 899. 

It is the hour xthenfrom the boughs, 320. 

“ Italia ! oh. Ihilia ! ” 226. 

Italian language, acquisition of the, 369. 
lUilian music, jirotcst of a provincial mayoress 
against, 902. 

“Itj'ily! thou art the gunlen of the world,” 224. 
“ThjMVTongs shall ring from siclc to side,” 226. 
“Thy Roman soul desponds,” 627. 


J. 

Jackals, number of, among the ruins of Ephesus, 
883. 

Jackson, John, professor of pugilism, 134. Byron’s 
c.‘;tcem for him, 887, 900. 

Jamblicus, the philosopher, 887. 

Jealousj\ 187, 633, 637. 

Jeffrey, Fnmeis Lord, Edinburgh Reviewer, 112, 117. 
His duel with Moore, 117, 844, 848. “Tertest of 
the tmln.” 117. “ Litcrarj' antliropophagus,” 124. 
Poetic expression of Byron’s later feelings rcganl- 
ing him, 705, 766. 

Jkphtiia’s Daughter, 78. 

Jereey, Sarah Countess of. condolatory address to, 75. 

Jerusjilcni^ On the day of the Destruction of, 81. 

Jesus Clirist, eausc of the crucifixion of, 717. His 
“ pure creed made sanction of all ill,” 818, 902. 

Jews. W5US ever Christian land so rich in, 172. “Those 
unuclievers, who must l>c believed.” 706. 

John Adams lies here, of the qiarish of Bouthwcll, 
51. 

“John Bull, that liottlc-oonjurcr,” 735, 

John.son, Samuel, LL. D.,an<l his “haltered heroine ” 
Irene, 129. Her murder on the shigc prcventc<l, 
852. His Life of Milton, 684. His Hkhig for “an 
honest hater,” 794. His belief in ghosts, 827. 

“ Journal dc Trevoux,” the English, 148. 

“Joy is harbinger of woe,” 68. 

Julia Alpinula, “the daughter, the dcvote<l,” 212. 
Cause of her death, 870. EpiLaph upon her, 870. 

Julian the Ai>ostiite, 895. 

Julian, Count, “Cava’s traitor-sire,” 181. Violation 
of his daughter, and its consequences, 858. 

Julie, Rousseau's, 214. 

Julius Ccesar, his baldness and means of concciilim; 
it, 239, 874. “ Had C’jcsar known but Clcoi»atra*8 
Kiss,” 346. “The blaek-cycxl Roman,” 597. Suitor 
of love, 672. 

Jungfrau’s “ ncvcr-tro<i(len snow,” 229. 

“ Junius,” the iM>litical-lctter- writer, 161. “GUI ‘ r»u 
minis Cmbpa,’ ” 162. 

.Jupiter 01ymi>ius. temple of, 855, 859. 

Junis “ciipt heights,’' 215. “Her misty .shroud, 
216. 

Juvenal wrong “ for .‘ii)eaking out so idalnly, 631. 


K. 

Kalanuus, S6i 
Kaleidoscope, the. 660. 

Kant, Immanuel, “ the great Professor. Til. 

Keats, John, “who was killed off by one critique, 

780. 

Ivcnncy, James, the dramatist, 118. 

Kcppcl, Adinind, 627. 

Kibitka, "a cursctl sort of carriage,” 758. 

Kind Header! take your choice to cry or laugh, bJ. 
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KiDDaird, Lord; 755. 

Knlcht-errantr}' aud Cervantes, 794, 

Knollcs, the Turkish historian, 716. 

ye^the land where the cypress and myrtle, 

Kosciusko, 107, 771. 

Koutousow, afterw ards Prince of Smolensko, and Ills 
military exploits, 747. 


lAchln V Gair,” or, “ Loch na Garr,’* 29, 345. 842 
Ladles intellectual” and “Icarne*! virgins,” 029 
“Lie with such a gr.icc,” 645. “They blush and 
wc.helievc them,” 015. 

Lady! if for the cold and cloudy clime, 360. 

La iVette, 627. 

LafUtc, “the truly liberal,” 784. 

La Hari>e, Colonel, tutor to Alexamlcr I. of Russia, 

X ^ V* 

Idling’s edition of Ossian, 843. 

Uikc Leman, with its crysUI face,” 212, 215. Sonnet 
to, J7* 

Liunl), Charles, and his i>octic piirtncrship with 

Charles Lloyd. 122 , 850. ‘ 

Luinbc. Uon, George. 112. 845. His “Bmotian 
hea/L 112, 845. “Thalia^s luckless votary,” 117 
His dramatic labours, 848. 

Lambertl. the Venetian poet, 892. 

Lainbro Canziini, 266. kis clTbrte for Greek inde- 
pendence, 879. 

Lambnt or Tasso, 356. 

I«incilot, one of Arthur's knights, 379 
Landed Interest, tlic, 171 . 

!“■»«»> of'GohIr 

"'his Latin poems. 885. 


Tlia 


153. diameter of 
ylocp-inoutlied Btt'otian,” Too. 

Langeron. Count dc, 733. 

Lanties, Duke of .Montebello, 627. 

I^jinsdowne, Manpiess of. .See l‘ctty 
Lanskoi. Sec Catherine of Russia 
Lara, A Talc, 293. 

“ h‘S in'" Chamcteristics of tin 

X 1 f ^ O vm * 

Ijiscy, (Jcneml, 743. 745. 

character of tlic Doge Fallcro 

I^uim, Petmreh’s, 224, 674. ^ 

Lausiinne, 217. 

Ljiuwlnc, “the thundering,” 229 , \ nimc f..i 
uvaUinehc, 873 . name loi 

Lawyers beliold tlio baser side of life 766 

Learned Mrgins,” 629. 

^Talis”%'^55r"^'^ ^ “Cauterburj 

Legacy, sweet is a, 640. 

Ix;gal iirooms. why so dirty, 766. 

Legion of Honour, On tlic Star of tlic ” 85 
Legitimacy, 713. Its ernteli, 765. ’ 

L hnclos. See Xiiuju, 

'trouS”l5o. “ - >.0>y 

Lepauto, battle Of, 195, 222 , 861 . ’ 


Lcsbia! since far from you J've ranged, 13. 

Let Folly smile, to view the names, 3. 

Lethe’s spring, 687. 

“Lcucadfa’s cjiijc,” and “fur-projecting rock of 
woe,” 195. Sapplio's le;ip therefrom, 861. 

Lewis, Matthew Gregorj', “wonder-working I^wis,” 
115. “Lewis’ self with all his sprites,” 129. His 
advice to B^Ton in re “ilarlno Falltro,” 398. 
Foundation of lii.s “Wood Demon,” 695. His 
reason for a dmmutlc anachronism, 852. 

Liakura mountain and Its ixjriictual snow, 869. 

Liars, “pmised be all,” 778. 

Liberty, royal opponent of, 158. “Brightest in 
dungeons,” 326. 

“ Liberty lads o’er the sea,” 99. 

Licensing Act, Dramatic, 852. 

Lies and Iviiig, 778. 

Life in despair, 208. “Loathing our life, anrl 
dreading still to die,” 388. “Nut worth a 
potato,” 730. “ One life sjivcd a thing to recollect,” 

1 58. 


Ur il tyirlKCS, ZmO. 

Ligne, Prince de, and his memoirs, 733. Wounded. 
740. 

Links written in Rous-scau’s “ I^iCttcrs of an Italian 
Nun,” 4. 

“Ad(lrcs.sc<I to a young lady,” IL 
“ To Rev. J. T. Bechcr,” 38. 

“Written beneath an elm in Harrow church- 
yard,” 46. 

‘‘On hearing that Lmly Byron was ill,” 92. 

Inscribed on a cun formed from a skull,*’ 53. 

“ 'J'o Mr. Hodgson,’' 56. 

“ Written in an album at Malta.” 67. 

In the Travellers’ Book at Orchomenus.” 59. 

W ritten benejith a picture.” 59 
“ From the French,” 65. 

“To a huly weeping,” 65. 

“ Written on a blank leaf of the ‘ Pleasures of 
Memor>',’ ” 65. 

Sec Stau/ca-s. W Indsor Poetics. 

L;sboa-Lisbon. 179. Its hlthines.s, 179. 

-islnm packet, lines written on board the. 66 

^ of*lsS objection U the marriage 

* melodious bard,” 45. Sec Moore,’ 

Livjulia and its free-thinking bishop, 863. 

I.iver. “ the lamret of liile,” 673. 

'clite"i^S/i2t85o! with 

lujuns, not merely speculative hits, 784. 

laurcats sing to liiin.” 
13b. wM.ecena.s of shoemakers,” 849. “Acccs 
sary to their “poetical undoing,” 854. 

London and its citizens’ Suiulay amusements 186 

ing-room. 4 , 3 . lu Unt appcanincc, 774 “ Whero 
mischief s daily brewing,” 766. “One 6ut>erb 

L,msucar>!-Jt trits the thrilling /ratm to bear, 

Of- 

Loneliness, 212 , 

Cleon,” 36. Verses 

Longinui Wl, 818. “ O’er a Bottle,” 64d • 

Umgman s Hi>eml aid,” 133 . 

‘longueurs,” 6S5. 

Lorraine, Claude, 801. 
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Love, on the origin of, 68. “ Ix>ve I young love!” 
201. ” Love’s recess,” 217. “ Watching madness,” 
229. “Dies as it was born,” 236. “No habitant 
of earth,” 236. “Will find Its way,” 255. “Light 
from heaven,” 255. Platonic love, 635, 639. First 
love, 640, 670, 681). Woman's love, 647, 671, 674. 
Man’s love, 672. “A capricious power,” 652. 
“Nature's oracle,’’ 670. “The very god of evil,” 
672. Its “best interpreter,” G74. “His own 
avenger,’’ 694. “ The first net,” 701. “His love- 
liest throne,” 719. “ Great oj)encr of the heart,” 
764. “Makes man sick,’’ 784. Its power con- 
trasted with that of civ'll, 785. Propriety of the 
Ijhrase “ fender passion,” 815. 

“ Love in idleness,^’ 813. 

“ Love of glory ’.s but an airy lust,” 697. 

“ Love of money.” See jyioney. 

“ Love of offspring’s nature’s ‘general law,” 711. 

Love’s last Adieu, 14. 

Lucifer's sin, 687. 

“ Luck ’s all/’ 769. 

“ Lucretius’ irreligiou is too strong,” 631. 

Lucullus’s turnip-roasting, 885. Ilis services to 
cookei-y, 823. 902. 

Luddite^ song for the. 99. 

Lusieri, Lord Elgin's “agent of dcvasUtlon,” 859. 

Lutlier, 730. 

“Lutzen. wlicrc fell tlic Swede,” 167. 

“Lykanthropy.” 757. 

Lyttelton, Lonl, ghost story related by, 8S0. 


M. 

po, 12. 

“ >iac Flccknoe,” 851. 

Machiavelli, Nicolo, 227. Sec also 730, 773. 

Macncil, Hector, 121. Popularity of his poems, 849. 

Maepherson’s Ossian, spuriousness of, 843. 

“ Madeira trcmble<i to a kiss,'’ 116, 847. 

Mafra, “where <iwelt the Lusiau's lucklcs.s queen,” 
180. Its c.xtent and magniflccncc, 857, 858. 

Slahomct, 672. First duties cnjoineil by liim, 875. 

Mnidof AthemfCre we part, 59. 

Maid of Saragoza. The. See Saragoza. 

Majorian's liazardous visit to Cartilage, 880. 

Mallet, David, 116. Work for which Bolingbrokc 
hired him, 847. 

Malta, Farewell to, 61. 

Malthu.'^ Rev. T. R., and liis anti-marriage theory, 
785. “Docs tlic tiling ’gainst which lie writes, 78u. 

“ His book ’s the clcvcntli commandment,’’ 820. 

lilan, “a strange animal,” 640. “A phenomenon,” 
641. “Always unjust to woman,” 672. Frail, com- 
pared with pa|>er, 684. 

Man’s love. Sec Ix)vc. 

PIanfrkd, a Dramatic Poem, 380. 

Manfrinl Palace, Venice, 615. 

Manley, Mrs. See Atalantis. 

“ Mann, of London,” and hi.s pumps, 653. 

Mansel, Dr. William Lort, “Magnu.s,” 24, 842, 

51ansiou-House, the, “a stiff yet grand erection,” 
7i <• 

Many are ])oets who have never j/enn*d, 367. 

Alarat. the revolutionist. 627. 

Marathon, 202, 212. “The mountains look on Ma- , 
rathon,” 683. 0!’erc<l for sale to Loni Byron, 869. 

Marceau, “honour to,’’ 211. His luoiiuinent and 
character. 870. 

Marla Unii.sji, Empress, “proud Austria’s mourn- j 
fill flower,” 73. Her career after Napoleon's abdi- | 
cation, 173. Her seconil husband, “the martial 
Argus,” 173. 

Marie Antoinette, effect of grief ui>on, 8S4. 


“Marinet’s affair,” and Lord Kinnaird’s connexion 
therewith, 755. 

Marino Faliero, Dooe of Venice; An Historical 
Tragerly, 397. Character and career of the hero, 
397. Dr. Moore's mistakes regarding him, 397, 398. 
Mr. F. Cohen (now Sir F. Palgrave)’s translation 
of the story, 887. Petrarch on the Doge's con- 
spiracy, 890. 

Marion ! why that pensive brow, 15. 

Marius, 792. 

Markow, General, 741. 

Marlborough, Co.ve's Life of, 684. 

Maniilon, the “ golden-crested,” 113. “ Good nigiit ” 
to, 114, 846. His “acts of darkness,” 122. 

“ 5Iarriage from love,” 674. All comedies cnde<l by, 
674. “ Tlie liest or woret ” of any state, 815. 
“ Best state for morals,” 819. 

Martial, epigram from, 106. “Tliose nauseous epi- 
gram^” 631. 

Mary, To, “on receiving her picture,” RJ. “I have 
a passion for the name,” 699. 

Mary. Queen of Scots, 710, 763. 

Matcfimaklng, 819. 

Matrimony, 785. 

flatter, Bishop Berkeley's theory’ respecting, 774. 

“ 'Trembles to come near ” spirit, 839. 

Maurice, Rev. Thomas, and “all his granite weight 
of leaves,” 116. His literary productions, 847. 
Mazbppa, 331. Foundation of the tale, 331. 

Medici, the, “ mcrchant-dukes,” 228. 

Meditation, 193. 

Mcgaspclion, view from the monastery of, 863. 
Mcknop. General, 743. 

Melanclhon, 757. 

Meltonjackct, the, 801. 

Memmon's statue, 800. 

“Memory flashes on my brain,” 191. 

Mendcli, Mount, and its cave, 869. 

Morel, Count, epitaph on, 869. 

Jlcrivale, J. H., aiul “his associate bard,” 122, 850. 

His Ronccsvalles, 369. 

Merry’s metaphors, 120. 

“ Metajihysics, tliat labyrinth,” 791. 

Metella, Cecilia, tomb of, 873. 

Mctliodlsm, cause of the success of, 871. 

“Mettcriiicfa, power's foremost parasite,’ 173. 
Mlcbelll, Madame, tiic translator of .Shakspearc,892. 
Middle age of man, 7S4. 

Milnian, Rev. Henry Hart, character of The rail 
of Jerusalem ” by, 399. 

.Milo, Napoleon cuinpared to, 73. 

Mill^ades, “ the <hist of,” 869. “ Freedom’s best and 
bravest friend,” 6S3. 

Milton, John, 12.;, 133, 626. His “ heartless daugh- 
ters,” 626. “Hapless in his nujitials, 6(4. A 
harsh sire,” 684, 895. 

Jlinotaur, the “ old fable of the, 667. 

Mi^r!^the,^and “his glittering licaps,” 640. “ Why 
eiill the miser miscraiilc? ’ 784. Ho is your 


good old 
defects of his 


onlv poet,” 784. His delights, 7H5. 

MitfonI, William, the historian, “gives tlic 
Greek the lie,’' 786. Merits and defec 

MitSlates^ " the Pontic monarch,” and his poison 
food 92^ 

Mol), the, “sick of imitating Job,” 745. 

Mobility defined, 837. 903. . 

“Monev is Aladdin^s lamp,” .85. 

onlv itleasure which requites, 801. hccCasli. 

Monkir and Nckir, superstition relative to, a.o. 

Monks “ „ oo- 

ilonnioutli GeofIVy s chronicle, 
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Monody on tub Death op the Rt. Hon. R. B 
Sheridan, 94. 

Monsoon, the, “her steady breath,” 7J4, 

Wortley, ••charming Mary,” 

Montaigne, motto of, 757. 

“Tbe monarch of nioun- 

ullD8^ Sol* 

Muntgomcn', James, ansv?cr to a poem of, 37. “ Sad 
Alcteus, Hii. His '• Wanderer of Switzerland,” 

Montgomery ! true, the common lot, 37. 
MimtinorencI, “sworn foe to charters ” 173. 

Moon, the, an exciter of mischief, 638. ‘‘Of ama- 
tory cgotLsrn the 828. 

^Fa‘iler?*'3y7''te mistakes of, relative to Marino 

His Intended 

ftirl o operatic 

m * intended visit to Leigh Hunt 

in gaol ,0. iragment of an epistle to him, 75 

n5^‘ n/f i,“ Catullus of his dav,” 

•t ^ Anaorcon Moore,’’ Cat, 

‘•*f,P*‘®‘i^vth‘'*patrIot-neld,”212. “Morat 
anil ilaratlion, twin names,” 212 

•'jore, Hannah, and her “ CcDlcbs,” 628. 

.More, Sir Thonijuj, on the scaffold, 880.* 
iloreau, Oencnil, 027. 

Morelli, Ahbate, 8^2. 

“ Morena’s dusky height,” 184. 

•Morgan, Lady. 8ee Uweiison, ill.s.s. 

Moroa.stk MAoiiioKR of Pulci, 30y. Byron’s reasons 
for trunslathig It, 309. Pulci ’.s design in wrltlntr 
the poem 309. jfls “ punch on the head ” 887 ^ 

Moroslnl, Venetian poet, 693. ' ‘‘ 


N. 

“ Nabuchodonosor. king of men,” 706. 

CAuse of his death. 758. 

Naldl, the singer, 118, 848. 

Napoleon Buonaparte, “ greatert nor worst of men " 
poetic reflections on, 208. Otic to him, 72. “The 
new Sesostris,” 106. HLs annoyances .at Saint 
Helemi, 165, 1G6. To melt three fools to a Naix)- 
V]'" Triptoleinus,” 


V *4* *4 pvuv, 03. >, 

Alortallty ! thou hast thy montldy hills.” 741 

Moscow conflagnitlon : “ Her llerv exit.” 143 ‘"Sub- 

me.st of vulcanoes,” 167. Sympathy of the lainn- 

I ^ tallow-chandlers, 656. Vanoleor/’s 

heurtlcjw allusion to. 87u ••'•ipineon .s 

of, 167. ““'' “‘""■“"■"i’ Aligolo’s suitlic 

Mossop, the actor, 12, 841. 

‘-Mouther Church weeps o’er her oflspring, Tithes,” 
“ MounUln.s are a feeling ” 213 

r;;suU.s. 677.'“'’" its tragic 

“ Muezzin '.s call,” 197, 876. 

.Mu.se, I arewell to the, 49. 

Mose o/the many ticinkliiu/ feet > 143 
•Music breathing from herVace,” 260 * Remarks on 

e.M.ro.slo„, «78. ‘-J toic';." 

“ MilsIc, Triumph of,” 847 

ilai glorious Chief 84 

-Musters Mrs. See C'haworth. 

My boat IS on the shore, 100 

My dear Mr. Murray, 101. 

My grandmother’s review. The Britlsli ’» r.io 
Ml/ hair w ,jrry, but not with 327 

MtnarUrf my rweet uhler ! ifandmi M 

•M^bteries and inornlitlcs ” the HwV ■»».«„* i , 
rcpresenhitlons, 852. theatrical 


V: gicuL iripioiemus, ’ 

1 (1. C'ru.shed by the northern Thor,” 620. “ Ceres 
'';*th Buonapsirte,” 758. Colour of Jils eyes 
.63. • Ihe UKsJem Mars,” 771. “ Where Is Napo- 
Icon Hie Cran.l 7 ” 782. “Seemed quite a Jupi- 
ter, .83. Hiul Buonaparte won at Waterloo” 
815. A Polish ortlcer’s devotion to him, 845. llis 
beartle.os allusion to .Moscow, 870. HI.s Inscription 

on the sea walls of the Adriatic. 902. His Empress- 
bee Marta Louisa. Hissou: SeeUeichsbult. 
Napoleon’s Farewell, 85. 

Napoli di UomanitL 308. 

Native land, sensation on leaving one’s, 651. 

Nature, “the kindest mother, ’’ 194. “Maternal 
nature,' 209. “.Sacreil nature,” 239. “Teaches 
more than power can spoil,’’ 712. “.Might forego 
her debt, 817. “ Nature’s nature,” 82lf ^ 

Arti/, smile not at my sullen brow, 168. 

N e buchailnezzar. See Nabucliodono.sor 
Neipperg, Count, Empre.s.s Maria Louisa’.s second 
1 1 sband. “ The martial Argus,” 173. 

Nekir. See .Monkir. 

“ N elson wa.s once Britannia’s god of war ” 6*’7 
A nn con. leads oft to crim. com,’’ 825. 

Nemesis, great, 231, 2.37. 

'SI of'’El.e"i’a, 

»l>on the tomb of, 686. 696. 
Ntru, the CuhMJl, unuqiuillcd luarch of 8 h 5 
Nensiis’ robe. 7si, 827, 

‘•New JeriLsalem,” and itiodorn Jews 172 

ufTrss*^ «** the monument 
NewsUr.id, To an oak at, 50. 

Newsteaii Abbey, On letivlng, 3. Elegy on 30 De- 
scribed under the name of •‘Norman Abf)ev” 7'^9 

\ewton'*Sir'Ki!^^ dome! xa 

^icMon- Sir Isa^, that proverl) of the initiil ’’ 7'<rt 

Anccuote of the falling apple 764 ’ * 

1 Ney and “Nav,” 755, 899. * ^ ^ 

I Ni^er. See .Vile. 

^ ' ^**‘^'* sent for slumber,” 210 

curt’Zm >■‘'>‘“’1 the momuaim, 

"Pile, ..ml Its “Sultaan” 

^t.s atUchment to the rose, ‘201 874 67s 

^Unseen as s.ngs the,” Ogy. NiUurc of it^nuJes; 

^J,'****:**"!.’’ happines.s of the, 710 797 
“Nile’s famous lloo<l,” 167 

N He or Niger, “ those shuming negroes.” 701 
“Nimrod-s bunting box,” 706 
Ninon de rEnelos, 710. 

Nisus, the guardian of the ixjrbil stooil ” lo 
.Vo breath 0 / air to break thi leare’ 2V5 ’ 

^^.P^^ll^fpleiulour o/this stoixe 20' 

Noble, life of a young, 782 ’ ' 

North, the moral, 633. 

Northerton, Ensign, 873. 

North-vyest passage. 797. 

A of m those climes where I have late been straying, 

yothing so difficult as a lemnnhio 686 
Novelties less than they impre.^^s- 791. 
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Novels “set young hearts bleeding, 
Numa Pouipilius, G30. 


O. 


jy 
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0 Love ! O Glory ! what are ye who fly. 730. 

“ Oak at Newsteiul,” To an, 60. 

Obstinacy and llrnines.s, convertible terms according 
to circumstances, 815. 

Ocean, aivostropUe to the, 243. 

Ocean .stream, the, 609. 

Odk on Vknicr, lu2. 

Ode to Nai>oleon, 72. 

Odessa, founder and benefactor of, 716. 

O'er the ylad watcre uf Ihe dark blxte sea, 271. 
Olfspring, love of, 714. 

Of all the barbaroxts middle ages, that, 784. 

Of two fair virgins, modest, though admired, 99. 

Oh ! Anm, your offences to me have been grievous, 

48. 

“ Oh ! banish care ” — such ever be, 61, 

Oh, blood and thunder! and oh,blood and xcoxinds! 
739. 

Oh, Castlereagh ! thou art a patriot noic, 107. 

Oh ! coxtld Le Sage's demmi's gift, 11. 

Oh ! did those eyes, instead of fire, 12. 

Oh factious viper ! xvhose envenom'd tooth, 26. 

Oh, Friend ! for ever loved, 3. 

Oh ! had my fate been join'd xHth thhie, 42. 

Oh ! how I xdsh that an embargo, 69. 

Oh Lady ! xvhen I left the shore, 67. 

Oh, Mariamne ! xiow for thee, HI. 

Oh I might I kiss those eyes offre. 5. 

Oh, my lonely-lonely — lonely Pillow, 110. 

Oh. say xiot, street Axine, that the Fates have 
decreed, 49. 

Oh ! snatch'd ateay in beauty's bloom, 78. 

Oh, talk not to me of a name great in stoty, 109. 

Oh, thou ! in Hellas deem'd of heavenly birth, 176. 
Oh. Venice ! \'enice ! xvhen thy marble xvalts, 102. 
Oh ! xeeepfor those that xvept by Babel's streatit,'i~. 
Oh, Wellington ! {or" V iUainton !'')—for fame,1'}b. 
Oh ! xvhen shall the grave hide for ever my sorrow,'^. 
Oil ye! xvho teach the ingenuous youth of natioxis, 
660. 

Oh ! yes, 7 xvill own xve xvere. dear to each other, 44. 
Oh you, xvho in all names can tickle the toivn, 70. 
Old age, “creepijig on apaee,” GsO. 

O’Meiint, Barry, “the still' surgeon,” ICO. 

On Jordan's banks the. Arab's camels stray, 77. 

On this d.w I complmte .my timkty-si.xth yk.<k, 110. 
Once xnore in man's frail xvorld ! xchich I had 
left, .361. 

One struggle, more, and I am free, 63. 

Orchonieuus, Lines written in the Tnivellers’ Book 
£lt 59. • 

O’Keilly, General Count, “who took Algiei-s,” 642. 
“Origin of Love,” On the, 68. 

01 la. See Calmar and Orla. 

Orphans, lonel;no.ss of, H20. 

Orthodoxy. .See Heterodoxy. 

O.sc.vR of’Alva, a Tale, 16. 

Ossian. See Maepberson. 

Otlio, “Home's sixth emperor.” .392. 

Our life, is tu'ofold : Sle*‘p hath its oxen xvorld, 90. 
Our xiation's foes lament on Fox'.s death, 26. 

“ Ovid ’s a rakx',” 631. L<)ve\s tutor. 672. 

Oweason, (Lady .Morgan), and Jier “Ida of 

Athens,” 863. 

Oxenstiern. wi.se, 811. Hi-s remark on world govern- 
nieiit, 901. 

Oy.sters, “amatory food,'’ C68. “May be cross'd in 
love, ’^814. 


“ Pagets for your wife,” 119. 

“Piun,*’92. 

Palafux’s heroic answer, “ AVar to the knife,” 189, 368. 
Palatine, Mount, “tl»c Imperial Alount,” 234. 
Palgrave, Sir Francis (Air. F. Coheu), translation of 
the story of Alarino Fallero by, 88". 

Palmerston, Lord, 11. 

Pantaloon, origin of the word, 872. 

“ Pantheon ! pride of Home,” 239, 874. 
“Panlisocrasy,” 684. 

Paper, man's survivor, 684. Gold preferable to, 784. 
Paper credit, 141. 

Pareac, the, 700. 

Parent of golden dreams, liomaxice ! 29. 
Park.vtiietical Address, by Dr. Plagiary, 66. 

Paris, “the Hardaii boy,’ 813. 

Pari.si.va, 319. Oceuirence on which the poem Is 
founded, 319, 883, 884. 
i Parker, Alargsirct, on the death of (“a young 
Inily ^'), 2. 

Parker, Sir Peter, elegiac stanzas on the death of, 76. 
Parks, “those vegetable puneljcoii.s,” 781. 

Parna-ssus, 185. “The Alu.se.s' seat,” 186. “Lovcnl 
Parnassus,’’ 195. “ Poor jts Inns,” 133. 

Parthenon, miicilatiou of the, 869. 
l^ii ting, On, 6u. 

“ Piusipliae promote<l breeding cattle,” 667. 
P:is<iualigo, naval bravery t)f, s92. 

P:LS.>ion “raves It.self to re.'t,’’ 188. Its fruits, 194. 
“Fix'd i)a.ssion holds his breath,” 215. “Alost 
dissembles,” 634. “ (ilorioiLs in a lover,” 674. 
“Overwrought with,” 693. 

“ Pjussions in their f\dl growth,” 661. “Their ex- 
treme verge,” 698. 

Piuswan Oglou aud bis “rebel hordes,” 265, 879, 
Paternoster How, 133, 

Patience, “that word wa.s mode for brutes of 
burthen,” 385. 

Pausiiiujis ami Cleonlce, tnvglc storj’ of, 388, 887. 
Peacock, the, “who.se tail ’s a ilia<iem,” 738. 

Peluglo, Or Pehigius, 181. 

Peiitolicus, Alount, and its cave, 869. 

Persecution not refuUition, 717. 

Persian, “devilish doctrine of tlie two prlncliUes of 
the,” 797. 

Pertinaeitv. See Firmness. 

Petersburgh, “that plea.sjint cai)ital of iMiInteU 
snows." 759. 

Pdtion, Alayor of Paris, 627. . , 

Petrarch, 227. His “laureate brow, 22.. Platonic 
pimp of all posterity,” 699. His remarks on the 
t'onsj)inu:y of Mariuo Faliero, 899. .See Arepm. 
Laura. 

“ Petticoat influence,” 808. 

Petty, I»nl Henry (afrerwards ManjUls of Lans- 
downc), 25, 118, »42. 

Phiedrsi, 713. 

“Philanthropy's rare stamp,” 198. 

Phillips, Aml)rose, 131. 

“ Plnlo-geiiHlveiiess,” 786. 

Philosophv-, 1S8. h 25. A short colloquy with, 6.3. 

“ Phyla's brow," 2oU. Fort Pliyl^^. »63. Its remains, 

868 . 

“Phv.sicians mend or end u.s,” 769. 

“ Picture (a) Is tlje pa.st” 828. 

Pigot, J. AI. B., Estp reply to some verses of, 28. 

PIgot, .Miss {“ Eliza ‘’), verse.s to. 28. 

“ Pillans shall tnuluce hfs friend,” 117. 

“ Pintlar sang horse races,” 683. 


3n^e;r, 
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“ Pindus’ Inland peak,” 195. “ Bleak Plndiw 196. 

Pins, ‘‘those cor^,” 724. 

Pistol, effect of the cockliiji of a, 691 . 

Pitt, Rt. Hon. William, 26, 27, 126. EplUph for 
him, 106. Opinion cntcrtsiined of him l»y “his 
▼ery rival,” 165. Proximity of their gnivcs, 
’165. “Renowned for ruining Ore,at Britain gratLs,” 
766. His additions to our Parliamentary tongue, 
851* ’ 

Pagan, ISO. His “dialogues dramatic,” 825. 

Con-soled J)y his own repartee,” 832. Book found 
under his pillow at hi.s death, 852. llis retort on 
Diogenes, 902. 

Platonism and Plutonic love, 635, 638, 815. 

Play, the two pleasures of, 806. 

Playhouse.s. See Drama. 

“Pleasure! you are indeed a pleasant thing,” 6.39. 

lt®‘>hrine,649. “No sterner inomllst 

tlnm,” 680. 

“Pictures of Memory," lines w-ritten on a idank 
leaf of, 65. 

Plutarch, 1 the goo<l old Greek,” 786. Milford’s 
al)iii>e of liinj, 900, 

I l3’ni!cy, Peter. See Sinitl), Rev. Sydne\\ 

Poesy, ‘ nothing so dilHcult a beginning in,” CSC, 

Poets and l oetry. *\Many are poeLs who have 


“ Pygmalion’s statue waking,” 722, 
Pyladcs and Orestes, 842. 

Pynimii.s and Thlsbe, 70^1. 

Pyrrhic dance, the, 677, 68.3. 

“ Pyrrho, on a sea of speculation,” 757. 


Quaker. To a beautiful, 25. 

Queens, “geneniUy prt)sperou8 In reigning,” 769. 
Qucrlnl, Alvl.se, hoiiounutle cai'eer of, 8n2. 

“ Quiet to <iulck i»os«»m.s i.s a hell,” 2 mj» 

‘•Quite refre-shiug”— ‘-affecU'd phneso,” 749. 


— — - «nu nave 

A ^ ^ **^*^^' fo.ster-bahcs of 

rame, 6l>r. Amatory poeU ‘‘little think wh it 
...isch ler is in w,. Duties of a true K.e 

749. “Greatest living poets,” 780. * 

roggio 8 exclamation over ruined Rome 872 
Poland, “still a w.uste," 167. 

Polldori, Dr., epistle fVoiu 5Ir. Murr.iy to, 100. 
Polycrates, 683. ’ 

Polygainy “spawns warriors by the score " 751 

u;;r.?„ckJwro;r‘"‘’” •. 

P<>^)e, Alexander, “better to err with,” 113. His 

“ youthful eclogues, 13l 

Would stop to polish by tire way,” 132.^ 

Popular applause, the “glorious meed ” of Os'* 
Porson, Professor, 842. ’ 

f-'i^vetulish, third Duke of • 

^ oW dame 1 ortland, 12.3. Jeud’espritu|H)n him’ 

Portugal, “ LuslUinla.” 1 SI. Character of Its people, 

to Sk 

Potlphar, the 8i>ou.se of. 713 
PoiKiueville M. de. 801. 

Powell s pistol reaidy fer your life ” HQ 

Praver, the hour of, 685. ' 

^ Pri ^oar too far ” CS7 

I ride s ojjpresslve weight ” 7 m'’, ’ ’ 

SSv o’/ da“« Tte '"'-'rx' 

„ POCUI, 800. ste Dant/ ' 

Protesilaus, 095. 

„ MorgunS 

Pve for, 801. 


t Rage, “ the wine of pji.s.sioii,” 340. 

Riige in woman, 714. 

c Ihilnbow, description of a, 600. See Irks. 

“ Riima/jinl’s Fust,” 197. 

* •*! fn)m Biirr)’\s come<ly of, 856. 

Imphael, who dietl In thv emlinicc,” 619 894 
Women “can transfigure brighter than,” 818. 
Rapp the harmonist embargo’d marriage ” 819 

; “Reverse of zeaU)U.s matrons,” 820. Stiitc of the 

I adonies founde<l l>y him, 902. 

. Ravenna, “fortrc.ss of falling emt>ire,” 228 Rewr- 

' TOod"” '!» “indue, uorlai 

>^ood, i)86. Its carnage/^ C:C* 

Uaveustone, meaning of the epithet, 894. 

Jtcason: “let it not he oversMavod,” 628 “NeVr 

was hand in glove with rhyme,” 703 

Red Sea, not red, 005. 

‘‘ Keformailoes,” the, 765, 

“ Refreshing.” See Quite refreshing. 

Relch.stadt, Napoleon Fraucoi.s Charle.s Josenh 

Duke of (son of Napoleon I.), “the young Asivaiiax 

Soa'th 90™ 

Reli^ous persecution, f.div of, 717. 

Rem bnindt *8 darkness, yuL 

J/m, n7<c;>/i pasKion'8 ]>oiver, 69. 
itemember thee ! i'enxeniber thee. 67 

” Keineml)rance,” 38. 

Remiiul me not^ remind 7ne not, 54 

Remonie: “the mind that broods o’er guilty woes,” 

l^^‘»own ’s all hit or miss,” 73.3. 

,!.o’i alchvmy,” 171 “Dovrn 

XNith everything and up with rent 17^ 

Repletion, 702. ’ 

•• ileJoi^tldn u-;, *Srt‘h ” ?45 

cxldeJi^i^ritm favourite 

“exuJting and abounding river ”210 

iS llH:. r0?8fi'’ Cepth 

Rialto, the, 221, 616. 

lji[>a.s Admiral, “known in Russian storv- ” 734 
Ki))aupierre, (Jcneral, 747. i>i4. 

*^706.^*''“'"'*''’ the “bricks of Babel,” 

Richards, Rev. George r>r> 

IK)et s flrvH,” 123. ^ '^akes a genuine 

‘‘““‘anity of, 716. 

Ridotto. descriptmn of a, 620. 

Uienzi ! la.st oi Rouiaii.s!” 235 873 874 
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Ring : “ the dainn’dest part of matrimony,” 763. 
River^ that roUest by the ancient unxlls^ 104. 
Rochefoiicault’s maxims, 872. 

Rogers, Samuel : “ melodious Rogers,” 121. Cbarac- 


Satan’s “power to pay a heavenly visit,” 167. 
“Satiric rhyme first sprang from selfish spleen,” 

Satanic School,” tlic. 152. 


« O 



Rom 
69, GO. 

Romance, To, 29. , 

Roman daughter, .story of tlie: “Tlierc Is a 
dungeon,” 2:<9, 874. 

Roman Laliourer.s’ (.'horns, 220, 

Itome, “ ho\v.s her tt) tlie storm,” 226. “ Lone motiier 
of dead cmplre.s,’' 2:^.0. ‘'’llie Niohe of nations.” 
230. Poggio’.s exclamation o'er its ruins. 872. Its 
l)resont tlegr;idation,873. “Tlie si)oIler or the spoil 
of France.” 3G4. 

Romilly, “tlie lamented late Sir Samuel,” 628. His 
suicuie, 628. 

Ro»iue, .M., on the chanicter of the modem Greck.s, 
804. 

Roshuch, trivial cause which led to the battle of, 
398. 

Roscoe's IjCO tlie Tenth, mysterious story from, 882, 
8SH 

“ Rothschild and his fellow Christian, Baring,” 784. 

Ron.sseuu, Jean Jac<iues; Lines written in his 
Letters of an Italian Nim, 4. “Self-torturing 


I Schroepfer. ghost raised by, 903. 

Seiiniuirs, Turkish, peculiarities of, 879. 
Scipio Africiinus weeping over Carthage, 894. 


» 

u 


sophist/^ Ills ** inoinomblc kiss/’ 214. 871. 

His life “one long war uith .self-sought foes.” 214. 
Scenery of Clarons, ami his connexion with it, 216. 
871. Scene of the eat;i.stroplie of his ” Heloise,” 
885. 

“ RoiLsseun— A’oltairt — our CJibhon— and De Staid,” 
97. 

“ Rumour, that live gazette,” 817. 

Rushton, Roliert (“my little iiagc ”), 178. 

S. 

Sabbath in Loiulon, 186. 

Sabellicu.s, epitliet bestowed on Venice by, 872. 
•Sadness, (Ireece the abiding place of, 202. 

Saint Angelo, ea.stle of, “the mole which Hadrian 
rearcil,” 240, 874. 

Saint Anthony. Sec Anthony. 

Saint Augustine. See Augustine, 

Saint Bartholomew, 704. Nature of his martyrdom, 
896. 

Saint Francis and his “moniLstic concubine,'’ 719. 

How he overcame the <levil. 898, 899. 

Saint Helena, “yon lone isle,” 165. “The rocky 
isle,” 166. 

Saint Mark’s, Venice. 222. The Saint's lion, 8.2. 
Saint Peter yat by the celestial gate, 153. 

Saint Peter's, Rome, “ the vast and wondrous dome, 
240, 367, 887. 



Scipios tomb contains no ashes now,” 230. 
Scorpion girt by lire,'’ 249. Its alleged sulclilal 
habit, 875. 

.Scotlaml and “Aiild lang syne,” 766. 

Scott, Sir \Valtcr, satirical allusions to, 113, 114, 122, 
126. Dedication to him, 511. 

“ Scriptiu-es out of church arc blasphemies,” 803, 
901. 

“Sea attorney,” specimen of a, 675. 

Sea-coal fires, 619, 801. 

Sea-sickness, “ best of remedies ” against, 651. 

Sea walls of tlie Adriatic, iiiscrip ion on tlic, 902. 
Seale’s “false quantitie.s,” 11. Hi.s Creek Metres, 
S41. 

Second-hearing, superstition of, 876. 

“Self-love,” 719, 762. 

SemlPAmi.s, 446. “Glorious ])arent of a hiindre<l 
kings,” 447. “A .sort .if .senil-glorlous Imniun 
monster,” 447. “Tlie calumniated queen,” 7<n>. 
Babylon rebuilt by her, 897. 

Sennacherib, Tlic Destruction of, 82. 

Senses, trust not your, 8U5. 

Servetus, 130. 

.Skstos, Verses wTitten after swimming from, 58. 
Seven Towers, prison of the, 715. 

Seville, proud, 183, 185, 858. “Famous for oranges 
and women,” 628. 

Sforza, Ludovico, 884. 

Sliak.speare, 65, 223, 732, 869. His “ever-blooming 
garden,” 813. 

Shaving, an entailed curse. 808. 

She walks in beauty, like the night, 76. 

“ She epistle,” earth has nothing like a. 804. 

.Shee, sir Martin Archer, P.ILA, poetic eulogy on, 

121 . 

Sheridan, Rt. Hon. Rlchanl Brin.sley, Moiiwiy on 
tlic death of, 94. His elo(|uence, 94, 95. ^ 

Sheridan, Thomas, and “Beaumonts pilfer *1 Cam- 
taeli,”118. 

Shipwreck of the “Trlnldada,” 652—661. 

.shooter’s Hill, 773, 775. , , » « v, n... 

SiKOK OF ('ORLSTII. Tlic, 30S. Incident on which tlie 
poem Is founded, 308. 

Sierra Moreiia, the, ainl Its fortifications, 184, 80S. 

Mmeonl’KeV.^^ChaH 130. His C'alviiiistic ardour, 
and ru.stlc coadjutor, 852. 

Simoom, the, and Its elVects, 248, 693. 

Since 7iow the hour is come at last, 6. 

Since our country, our God — Oh my sire . i8. 

Since the refinement of this polish d aye, -«>. 


• ■ Z -‘bdo «31. “ sage blue stocking,” 072. Tl.e : is awful/’ 
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Smith, Rev. Sydney, “smug Sydney,” 117. Charac- 
terised as “Peter Pitli,” 836. His “fat fen vicar- 
age ” 886. His Plyniley Letters, 848. His “twelve 

i)arRnn-nowi>r ” inkn ftfin 


ojiuw a remuuY wr not Diouci, {>66, 7iy, S 

Su Castlercagh ha« cut his throat ! 167. 

So he has cut his throat at last ! 107. 

So u'c 'll go no more a-roving, luo. 

Society, ’‘the sweet couse<jucnce of,” 747. “Is hut 
a game.” 700. “That china without Haw,” 7 y> 
“One polish’d horde," 803. “That wUd,” 806. 
“ The snake,” 815. 

Socrates, the “munler’d sage,” 138. His confession 
of Ignorance. 730. “Great .Socrates,” 818 . ‘•Mo<lcl 
of all duty,’' 825. His dcjith, 855. NMiy put to 
ileiith, 858. 

Soignies, wood of, and Its hi.storIcal associations, 860. 

Solano “ the traitor,” 188, 858. 

Least alone in,” 
-15. Should teach us how to die, ’ 225. Humor- 
ous definition, of 636. '■ Her realms,” 705. Crime 
not her child, 746. 

“Solitudes callal social,” 680. 

Solyman ; wjjs he the la.st of his line ? 807 

So.NO KOH TIIK LVUDITKS, 00. 

So.vo OF Saul hefouk nts l.ast battle, 7o 

Sonnet on Chillon, 826. ‘ 

“To Genevra," 70. 

“To the same,” 70. 

“To George the Fourth,” 104. 

To Lake Leman," 07. 

“From Vittorclli," 90. 

Sons of the Greeks, arise, 50. 

“.Soracte’s rhige,” 230 

Sothehy, william, 121 . “ His Orcstc.s,” 101 . “Old 

^ His writings, 840 

South, I)r., “ Wljorn every week I study.” 668 

Southcote, Joanmi, and her “Shiloh.” 156 685 783 

Southey Hohert, LLD, 113. “The ballad inouger” 

4 r!f ,if>‘“V''‘^;M»«Thalaha” and other w-o^^^^^ 
114, 134, 846. Ludicrous story fathered on hl.s 

114. His “epic mountJiins,” 128. Strictures on 
his alleged political apo.stasy, 152. Ills eulo- 
gum on Walter Savage Lanchir, 163. Sarca.stlc 
allusions to him, 156, 160, 162-164. Satirical ac- 
count of his career, 163, 164. His “ last Piean ” 75 
Ironical dcHlluition of “Don Juan ” to him’ 6-’5 
Lines pla^mily qnote<l from him, 650. Allusions 
to him m that poem, 648, 684, 780. 

Spagnoletto s “talntcff hmsh.” 801. 

hpiun, compass’d by unyielding foes ” isi “ Up 

Spanish maids and women, 184 

Spartiin broth, 836 . 

“ SparUin’s epltiiph,” the, 222 . Its origin 872 

. prd o/my youth ! whose hoary branaies sink 46 

Si^iNEAfl*-' t^'«“stantinopIe. 


;;?o or CamoSns,-’ 8. 

‘ To a lady on leaving England ” 55 
“ WriJE m ‘**"^?*^ thunder-stomi.” 57. 

“ For 7L Sf, Kulf,” 58. 
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Stanzas : 

“Elegiac, on the death of Sir Peter Parker,” 76. 
“To the Po.” 104. 

“Could Love for e^cr,” 10.'. 

When a man hath no freedom,” 106. 

Written on the rosul between Florence and 
Pisji,” 109. 

“To a Ulnd(iO air,” 110. 

S7ar of the brave I—whosc beam hath shed, 85. 
Start not- nor deem my spirit fled, 53. 

I Stickles, John, 852. 

1 hiar I — shall hoarse Fitzgerald bawl, 

“Stoics— men without a heart,” 702. 

.Stonehenge --“what the devil Is it? ’’ 776. 

Stott, grovelling, 113. Si)ecinicn «»f hi.s bathos, 816. 
StraUan, Tonson, Lintot of the times, 102. 
Stranger! behold, interr'd tooether, 60. 

Strangford, LonI, “TninslahiV of the tinsel song,” 
115. His eg«distic laudation of blue eyes, 115 847. 
Cliaracter of Ins rendering of C’anioen.s, 115, 847. 
Suiclrle, the impelling motive to, 805, 806. 

‘‘.Sull’s rocks ” ami “shaggy sh<jre,” 195, 198, 6»4. 
Snliotes, liospimiity of the, 198. 

Snlpicluss letter to Cicero, 872. 

Sun of the sleepless! melancholy star ! 80. 

Sunday in London 186. 

“Sunium’s marhled steep,” 684 
Sunri.se, 665. 

Sunset, “an hour dear unto all,” 689. 

SuiKjrstItion : “sacerdotal gain,” 195. 

^ SusiM-iise, the sure.st way for ladies,” 815. 

.Sn.spicion .s siinctmu-y ” 214 

T34, 735. 736, 7.37. 
rlVwnii • I 754. His “mad 

rij) IUC8, 1 01. 

^ though only once we met, 25. 

sjlla, triumphant. 231. The man-slajW 746 

S}mpatliy ‘nougfit in this had worl«l like,” 810. 
System doth reverse the TiUui’s brejtkfast,” 805. 

T. 

Tact, “that modern phrase,” 645. 

Talavera’s plain,” 182. 

Tambourgi! Tambourgi! thy 'larxim afar 199 
larpeian rock, the, 234 

Tjxsso Tonpiato, 225. “Victor unsurpassM in 



^ ”-(Byrou’. 

Tavcll, Kev. G F., college tutor, 128. Cause of 

T njcntion of him. 852. ^ 

l ^ nymph of tears,” 692. 

I bar. The, 27. 

Tears, diflcrencc between men’s and women’s 7 i‘> 
jeniperance delights Venus, 836. ' 

Tenler.s, 801 . 

Tepalen, the “glittering minarets” of, 197 
Tend, cascade of, “a matchless cataract ” 2”9 87 ‘> 

" IB'II ! Th,nui,s, 

imii. 7,6. The gentle sound of,” 776 

Th^eantigue Persians taught three useful things. 
The Assyrian came doxen like thcxoolfon the fold 8” 

Thi «/•« preparing^ vasi ibe 

I he castled crag of Drachenfeh, 210 ^ 

Tht u'asfair to view, 65. 

Tht <0 hell by two, 71 . 

wasoerj the fashing through the gloom, 
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The oUl Hines''— cUl times when old are 

•jood^ 165. 

The hxirp the monarch minstrel srcept, 77. 

The isles of Greece, the isles of Greeccy 683. 

The King was on his thronCy 80. 

The kiss, dear inaid! thy lip has left, 60. 

The land where I was born sits by the seas, 379. 

The man affirm and noble soitl, h. 

The modest bard, like many a bard unknown, 59. 
The Moorish King rides up and down, 97. 

'The moy-ning watch was come ; the vessel lay, 339. 
The “ Origin of Love ! ” — Ah, why, 68. 

'The roses of love glad the garden of life, 14. 

'The serfs are glad through Lara's wide domain, 
293. 

The Son of Love and Lord of War I sing, 107. 

The spell is broke, the charm is fioivn! 68. 

'The Spirit of the fervent days of Old, 363. 

The wild gazelle on Judah's hills, 77. 

'The ufinds are high on Ilelle's wave, 263. 

'The world is a bundle of hay, 106. 

Thcinistoclcs, tomb of, 245, 874. 

There be none of Beauty's daughters, 82. 

'There is a tear for all that die, 76. 

'There is a tide in the affairs of men, 717. 

'There's not a joy the world can give, 83. 

There was a time, I need not name, 54. 
1'lHTmopvIre, 246, 364, 683. 

These, lochs which foiidlg thus entwine, 16. 
“Theseus’ fane,” 138. 

They say that liojie is happiness. Oil 

'Thine eyes' blue temiern -ss, thy long fair hair, 70. 

Think'st thou I saiv thy beauteous cues, 7. 

This band, wkieh bound thy yellow hair, 37. 

This day. ef all our days, has done, 106. 

This faint resemblance of thy ehanns, 13. 

'This votive pledge of fond esteem, 8. 

Thornton, Thonuus, mlsUtkos of, relative to the 
character of the inodcrji (irceks, 865. His mis* 
correction of Poiiqucvillo, 865, note*. | 

'Those flaxen locks, those eyes of blue, 51. 

Thou art not false, but thou art fickle, 68, 

Thou lay thy branch of laurel down," 69. 

Thou Power! who hast ruled me through infancy's 
days, 49. 

7'hou whose spell can raise the dead, 79. 

'Though the aay of my destiny 's over, 88. 

Thoughts 8Uooe.stkd by a Collbok E.kaminatio.n. 

24. i 

Thrasimonc's lake, and defeat of the Romans there, ! 
228. 

*• Thrasj'bulus and his tniin,” 200, 

Through cloudless skies, in silvery sheen. 58. 

'Through life's dull road so dim and dirty, 106. 
Through thy battlements, Sewdead, the hollow . 
winds whistle, 3. 

Thundorstorm, de.scrii)tion of a, 215, 871. Stanzits 
composed during one, 57. 

Thurlow, Thomas Ilovell, second Ixird : On tl3C 
poom.s of, 69, Lines “To Lord Thurlow,” 69, 

Thy cheek is pale with thought, but not from woe, 
70. I 

Thy days arc done, thy fame begun. 79. 

Thy verse is ^^sad ” enough, no doubt, 49. 

Thykza, To, 62. Other pieces devotwi to the sjxmc 
fair one, 62, 63. 

Tibullus, imitation of, 5. 

Tillotson, Archbi.shop, 668, 7.30. 

Timbuctoo, there “bhu;k is fair,” 791. I 

Time, 204, 223, 241. 684, 6S7, 688. 

Time! on whose arbitrary wing, 67. 

Tircsijus, 813. 

'Tis done — and shivering in the gale, 55. 


'Tis done— but yesterday a King! 72. 

'Tis done !—l saw it in my dreams, 38. 

'Tis known, at least it should be, that throughout, 
61 -L 

'TU time this heart should be unmoved, 110. 

Titan ! to whose immortal eyes, 96. 

“Tittle-tattle, that abominable,” 788. 

Titus, Love’s master, 672. 

To be the father of the fatherless, 104. 
i To hook the reader, you, John Murray, 100. 
j “Tobacco, sublime,” 347. 

! Tombs, huge, 706. 

I Tomcrit, vast, 196. Its ancient name, 862. 

Tom Jones, “we have no accomplish'd blackguards 
I like,” 805. 

Tonson, Jacob, epithets Iwstowed on his writers by, 
902. 

Tower of Babel. .See Babel. 

Town and country, 836. 

Townsend, Rev, George, plan and fate of a poem by, 
851. 

Trafalgar, 1 95, 243. 

Trajan, Emperor, 234. “Ills sovereign virtues,” 
234. His column, 873. 

Tkanslatio.ns and Imitations: 

From A^hylus, 6. 

Anacreon, 6. 

CiUullus, 4, 5. 

Dante, 379. 

Domitius Mursus, 5. 

’ Euripides, 24, 69. 

French, the, 83, 84, 86, 105. 

Horace, 6. 

3Iartial, 106. 

Portuguc.se, the, 70. 

Pulci, 369. 

Romaic or modern Greek, the, 60, 68. 
Spanish, the, 97. 

Tibullus, 6. 

Vittorclli, 99. 
lYcocntisti, the, 683. 

“ Tree of knowledge has been pluck’d,” 640. 
Trimmer’s, Mrs., botiks on education, 628. 

Triumph, the rock of, 231. 

Troy, 684, 697. 

Truth “ stranger than fiction,” 816. 

“ Tally’s voice and Virgil’s lay,” 231. 

Turkey and the Turks, 868. Sincerity of the r 
devotions. 871. Condition of their women 621, 
716. 

Tunipikc roads, eulogy on, 773. 

'T ivas after dread Pultowa's day, ^Z\. 

'Twas now the hour when Sight had driven, 6. 
Twilight in Grcec^ 855. “Sweet hour,’ 686. 

“Two Foscari,” The. 483. 

“Tvre’s proud piers.” 123. 

Tj-rian purple, 827, 902. 

U. 

inysses and his “ Argus,” 676. His whistle, 804, 
Pnhappy Dives ! in an evil hour, 61. 

I'nitics. Sec Dramatic Unities. 

Utraikey, lone, 198. 

V 

Vaccination. 640. 

Vampire, superstition of the, 876. 

Vandals, ancient and modern. In Cambridgeshire, 
850. 

“Vathek.” See Beckford. 

Vaticjin, the, and its Art-treasures, 241. 
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‘VcUno cleaves the wavc-woni precipice,” 229. 

Venice, “ a sea C^bclo,” 221. ” Her songless gondo- 
liers,” 221. Her poetic attractions, 221, 222. *• Sinks, 
like a sea weed,” 222. Her youth, 222. Tlicir 
morals and manners, 891. Verifled prophecy of 
her fate, 892. Violent end of her Doges, 893. 
See Ode. 

Venus and her coadjutors, Ceres and Bacchus, 668, 
836. 

Venus of Mcdlcis, the, 226, 693. 

” Vernct’s ocean liglits,” 801. 

Venion, General, 627. 

Verona, Congress of, 169. ‘‘Thrice blest Verona,” 
169. Its ‘‘good old man,” 169. 

Versatility not bcartlcssness, 837. 

Vbrhiclrs, 99. 

Vesuvius and “gajdng tourists,” 167. “Red Vesu- 
vius,” "41. 

“ \lcc clings to the tott’rlng walks,” 183. “ How soft 
are tby voluptuous ways/’ 185. “Spares notlnnc 
for a rarity,’’ 699. 

Victory, “king-making.” 205. “Such is vletorj',” 751. 

Mneyanls, “the very l)est of.” 801. 

Virgil, Harvey’s ofld mo<lc of expressing admiration 
for. 852. Ills “songs are pure,” 631 

Virgin, the, “ much teased to slirive tl 

Virtues, the, arc saving. 699. 

Vision ok Hkuuiazzak. 80. 

Vision ok Jodombm, 152. Occasion of the poem, 
152. 153. 


them free,” 186. 


Voice, sweet, “an arrow for the heart” 817 
VolUlre’s retreat at Femoy. 217. His di< 
eating, 702. Cliaracter of his wrltlnffs. 8 


defence of Catas, 898. 


dictum on 
rltlngs, 898. His 


W. 


Walton. Iziiak, “quaint, old, cruel coxcomb,” 804 
“SentlmenUil savage,’’ 901. 

Waltz, Tub, an Aiwstroplilc Hymn, 142. “The only 
dance whicli teaches glris to think.” 781 

\\ar 739, 740. “ Pious pastime.” 753. “Brain-spat- 
tering. windpipe-slitting art,” 755. 

]\'arru)rn and chiefs! should the shaft or the 
sxcord, 79. 

Wars, trivial origin of mnnv, 397, 398. 

Warton, Tlioinas, on ^■oltui^c’s writings, 898 
Waslnngton, George. PJ2, 168, 232. ^‘Thc tyrant- 
Uimer, P.9. His battle-nclds “ lioly ground,” 740. 

nought lieslde,” 766. 

Wat Tyler, Sec .Southey, 

Waterloo, “the gnive of France,” 205. “Fatal 

mJq »! previous thereto, 206, 

869. Bloixly and most liooticss,” 167. “ We do 

'''• "<5. 755, 815. 
w aUon, Bishop, anecdote of, 611. 

11/ do not curse thee, Waterloo ! 83. 
yye sate. doioii and icept by the xcaters, 81. 

'\v «ir W. Scott’s amanuensis. 861. 

ocnJwk and pivUoek meiin the same.” 716 
b/en daughter tf a royal line, 65. 

w M • K^PPU, and I feel, 53. 

Bole, aRcrwards Lord Slomlngton, 

Wellesley, I.K)rd, 1 13. 8.55. 

Welllngtoii^, Arthur Wdleslcy, Duke of, “His nose 

Lit where he susi>ends the worM ” 171 

Sarcastic allusions to him, 745 753 755 7,1, Z 

Rxtravagant title he«f.>wcd on Idm 85; ’ * 

if^adecudst it to 


Wkknkr ; or, Tlic Inheritance : a 'lYagc^ly, 650. 
West, Benjamin, P.R.A. : “Kuroi>c’8 worst dauber/’ 

140. ’ 

Westminster Abbey and Westminster’s lamps, 777. 
What are you doing note, HX). 

What matter the pangs of a hmhand and father. 
106. 

“ irAaf say IP' 7iot a syllable further in prose, 75. 
When a man hath tio freedom to fight for at home, 
106. 

When all around grew drear and dark, 87. 

H'Aen amatory poets s-ing their loves, 699. 

When Bishop Berkeley said there ivas no matter 

t 

ir/jcn coals to Sciecastlc are carried, 69. 

When coldness tcravs this s-uffering claxf, SO. 

B’Acn Drydexi's fool," unknowing ukaihe sought," 
67. 

Whene'er I view those lips of thine, 7. 

“ When energising objects men pursue," 66. 
H7ic»/crrc conflicting passions urge, 24. 

When Friendshiu or Love our sympathies move, 27. 
When, from the heart where Sorroiv sits, 70. 

When I dreain that you love j/ie, you'll surely 
forgive, 13. 

B Aen I hear you express an affection so xrarm, 7. 
When I roved a xjoung Highlander o'er the dark 
heath, 43. 

B’Acn Man, expell'd from Kdxm's bowers, 54. 

When yeuion saio an amde fall, hc foxmd, 761. 

H hexx sloxo Disease, with all her host of pains, 32. 
jj Acn some i>roud son of man returns to earth, 53. 
H hen the last sxxxishinc of expiring day, 91, 

triunxph of the imperial lord , 75. 

Ii-i this damn'd 7xonscxxse. sent, 69. 

» hen Time, or soon or late, shall bring 63 
II Aeu, to their airx/ hall, my father's Voice, 3. 
n hen we two parted, 52. 

irAcr« are those honours, Ida ! once your oivn 9 
W hlgs, the, 782. ’ 

Whistlecraft. See Frcrc, 

Wliltbrcad, 782. 

WAitc as a xchiie sail on a dushi sea, 351. 

w ‘ Kirkc. 121. Hi.s genius and fate, 850. 

J' Lvdla, ‘‘Miss Diddle/’ 151. 

IfAo hath not glow'd above the page where fame^ 

I a* 

Who kill'd Johxx Keats! 107. 

Mhnuould txot laugh, if Lawrence, hired to grace. 

Why, how ixoxe, Billy Bowles! 107. 

II Ai/. how JXOXV, saxwi/ J om / 106, 

» Ay. Pxgot complaxn of this damsel's disdain, 28. 

II Ay j.Aoi(A/ my anxious breast repine, 40. 

W icklow gold mines. 853. 

W’iddin, 701. 

• “.""rtf a >ninion 

u-lur V.' ^ " asinngton of Africa,” 814 

"sprite ”‘l60’ cock-eyed, curious-looking 

Wilson, John (Professor), 399, 

W’l.snsoR POKT1C.S : Lines on the Prince Regent l>cing 

seen standing between the collius of Henry VIII 
and Charles L, 72. viii. 

Wine and its penalties. 689, 692. 

W ingfleld, Hon. John : “Alonzo ; best and dcare.st ” 

35. And thou, my friend.” 189. Byron’s great 

regard for him. 858. •' 

W'isdoin’s world, 209. 

II/VA death doom'd to grapple, 106. 

M xifiout a ston- to mark the spot 6” 

‘ W it’s .siren voice.’’ 126. ’ 

W’ivcs in their basbands’ absences ” 676. 
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Wolf. See Bronze She-wolf. 

Wolfe, General, 627. 

Woniiui and women, 194. 671, 672. 676, 689, 713, 726. 
“ Poor thing of usage-s,’’ 808. “ Who can penetrate 
their sufTerings,” 808. 

Woman’s love. Sec Love. 

Woman! experience might have told mc^ 13. 

“ Wooden spoons of verse,” 686. 

‘• Words are things.” 684. 

Wordsworth, William, “ mild apostate from poetic 
rule,” 114. “Vulgiir,” and “simple,” 122. His 
otllcial employment, 626. Sharp remark.s thereon, 
894. His “ E.xcursion,” 625. “ A drowsy, frowzy 
poem,” 685. “Crazed hevond all hoi>e,” 648. IIis 
“Waggoners,” 685. “Poet Wordy,” 698. Hi-s 
genealogy of Carnage, 740, 899. See also 636, 650. 

World, vicissitudes of the, 692. When this world 
shall bo former,'' 759. Meaning of “ tlie great 
world,” 779. “Where is the world?” 782. No 
description recent, 807. 

Worms, “s;ul hungry Jacobins,” 719. 

Wright. Walter Uodwell, 122, 867 

Wrinkles, “ the d— tl democrats, won’t flatter,” 767. 


X 

Xcr.vcs, 364, 639, 669. 


Y. 

Yanina, 196. 

Ye Cupids, droop each little head, 5. 

Ye scenes of my childhood, 12. 

“ Years steal fire from the mind,” 204. 

You call me still your life.— Oh ! change the word, 
70 . 

You have ask'd for a verse, 110. 

Young Oak! xvhen 1 planted thee deep in the 
ground,'l>0. 

Young, Dr. E<lwanl. 782. 

Your pardon, my friend, if my rhymes did offend, 
28. 

Youth, “ a chyinic treasure,” 649. 

Youth, yature, aiui relenting Jove, 59. 


Z, 

Zappi, Giovanni Battista, sonnet by, 887. 

Zegri, the, 169. 

Ziska, John, u.sc ina<le of the skin of, 166. 

Zitza, convent and village of, 196, 861. 

Zoroaster, “the Persian,” “devilish doctrine of,” 
797. 
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